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PREFACE 


_ The Canada Year Book had its beginning in the first year of the Dominion 
when the semi-official ‘“Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—hbeing 
(to quote its sub-title) ‘fan Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, 
customs tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland, and West Indies’”—was founded. After the reorganization of statistics 
that followed the report of the Royal Commission on Statistics of 1912, and’ the 
establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the recasting of the 
Year Book and its general improvement were made primary objects of policy. 

With the rapid broadening out of the economic structure of the Dominion, 
difficulty has been experienced in keeping the size of the Year Book down to con- 
venient limits and the present demands for conservation in all possible directions 
have served to emphasize this difficulty. On the other hand, the rapid and funda- 
mental changes that the national economy is undergoing as a result of the War must 
find a place in the Year Book if this publication is to carry out its main purpose and 
record, in proper perspective, the economic changes of the important and turbulent 
period of history through which the Dominion is now passing. 

The total number of pages shows some reduction this year, although necessary 
material on the economic effects of the War has had to be expanded considerably. 
To provide for this the standard textual analysis has been cut, wherever this was 
possible without impairing the essential balance between chapters. 

In the 1940 and 1941 editions the influences of the War were dealt with in a 
special Introduction: they could not then be reflected in the chapter material, 
since statistical tables did not, at best, cover more than the first few months of war. 
Now that the main statistics cover a full calendar year or more of the war period, 
the incidence on each phase of the economy is traced as a part of the treatment and 
the Introduction is restricted to the co-ordination of the war-time changes and the 
bringing of the picture up to the time of going to press. 

The chapters most directly concerned are: Manufactures, where at pp. 354-361 
an extended review of the rapid changes that are being brought about in the indus- 
trial field is given; External Trade, where important sections on the war-time control 
of external trade and the influence of the War on world trade are presented at pp. 
434-439 and at p. 446; Prices, where at pp. 724-725 a special treatment of the war- 
time prices control system that has been a distinctly Canadian contribution in the 
economic field, not only for war-time but probably for the post-war period also, is 
explained; Agriculture, where the effects of the War are treated at pp. 183-188; 
Forestry, where the influences of the War on the demand for forest products are 
dealt with at pp. 249-252; Mines and Minerals, where, at pp. 279-282, the Govern- 
ment control of non-ferrous metals and fuels since the beginning of the War is 
discussed; Power, where a short summary is given of the war-time control of power 
at p. 321; Transportation, where a review of the war-time control of Transportation 
appears at pp. 579-581; Immigration, which deals with the subjects of British 
guest children and refugee immigration, at pp. 164-166. The important chapters 
on Labour, Public Finance, Currency and Banking, and Internal Trade have also 
been directly related to the war effort and the special War Chronology begun in the 
1940 Year Book is brought up to date. 

The drastic changes that the War has already brought about in the ‘way of 
life’ of the average Canadian are reflected in even a cursory comparison of the 
present edition with that of 1939, and the above references are indicative only of the 
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main directions of change. Each chapter has been recast in ways too numerous to 
mention here, in order to show the reorientation of the economy that has taken place 
and that is bound to affect the lives of future generations in a very real sense. 

The following are among the contributions that do not relate directly to the 
War. For the most part they deal with subjects long overdue for revision :— 

Chapter I[J—Constitution and Government—contains at pp. 34-60 an extended 
article on the Evolution of the Constitution down to Confederation. This article 
has been prepared in co-operation with E. H. Coleman, K.C., LL.D., Under Secretary 
of State, with whom arrangements have been made for a companion article— 
Developments of the Constitution since Confederation—which it is planned to 
publish in a later edition. The article closes with the British North America Act 
annotated in such a way as to direct the reader’s attention to all amendments and 
indicate their significance. This basic legislation of the Constitution has not 
previously appeared in the Year Book. 

In Chapter V—Vital Statistics—a special study on Nuptiality and Fertility in 
Canada, prepared by Enid Charles, Ph.D., appears at pp. 100-115. 

In Chapter XVII—Internal Trade—the subject of Co-operation in Canada 
is dealt with in a special article at pp. 543-556 prepared by J. E. O’Meara and 
Lucienne M. Lalonde of the Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 

In Chapter XIX—Labour—the account of the set-up of the administrative 
organization of the Unemployment Insurance Commission should be noted at 
pp. 686-692. This Commission came into being in July, 1941, and, as pointed 
out in the 1941 Year Book, this section of the Labour Chapter is destined to become 
very important in the near future. The groundwork is now being laid for a com- 
prehensive statistical presentation of the working of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act in Canada. It is too early as yet to publish final statistics along these lines. 

The important changes of the past few years, as between Dominion and pro- 
vincial jurisdiction in the field of fire and casualty insurance are brought out in 
an article on this subject contributed by G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of In- 
surance, and which appears at pp. 842-846 of Chapter X XIII. 

Several additional lithographed inserts are included. This has been made 
possible through the courtesy of the Under Secretary of State and by the use of 
plates from the Census Atlas of Canada. 

The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Editor, Canada Year 
Book, assisted by W. H. Lanceley and Margaret K. Pink under whose direct super- 
vision the program of revision and the careful checking of data have been carried 
out by the staff. The Editor was also assisted during the greater part of the year, 
especially in those sections dealing with the war effort, by D. L. Ralston. Charts, 
graphs and layouts have been made by or under the eae of J. W. Delisle, 
Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 

Acknowledgements are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, and to other individuals who have contributed 
material. Whenever possible, credit is given to the various persons and services 
concerned by means of footnotes to the respective sections. 

With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad to 
hear of any errors that may have escaped notice, and to receive suggestions with 
regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


Ss. A. CUDMORE, 


Dominion BureEAvU OF SraTIsTIcs, Dominion Statistician. 
Orrawa, July 31, 1942. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA* 


Nore.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


inci i i i ion i i 1, but when an attempt is made to 
i in mi 2 ] points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, whe 
ile Slow eee eS iiae it ON eae a ee distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
compi 


: i i i ally the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
travellera by automobile and are a useful alternative, Mania ae Cueupe calcd ‘bee-line’” istadices) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 


: flic i i in, distances by K é \ Aeh( Er 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Aga ; ions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 

coe - t has not yet assumed such proportions that its i t I U A ) 
ane aif igcowane Pe ae eae iO CL COE a map sate uo convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easify 


5 : ilw: i seful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 

a nven Ona Bee Or ata Praaces between points are, the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
pare res ‘ hi fenain trains travel. ‘They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
One TOU Lee Ui Rats oints chosen principally. but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in the distances 
of the zt s Pe) ape distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
from Sane Thepor ia inelited in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 


Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. Tn certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 


use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 


i imation of the distance travelled is used. : 
eae ones [eee ats straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 


in good weather. 


ela le eles : EL. 2 3 a | s 2 

2 2 ° ae g is} he I i=} 7? 3 2 > 
Place eT eS 1S 0 pe Bea eS ace ea ies es zlalaial 3 He ae 
= | Bl st oe fh EB pS 8 a Et as | A @ a gi] 8] 2 
a/s/6 3 Pelee ee eee lece locale eee Salle lessees ise lee | clare poy a le lela 
F 0} 858 | 920} 1081 | 1120] 1196 | 1306 | 1716 | 2012 | 2146 | 2001 | 2367 | 2483 | 2834 | 2813 | 3475 | 3560 | 3769 
Halifax... Bee rea ee cel eeced lead lsc liee re Bi 09 731 2 | 931 | 1007 | 1117 | 1527 | 1823 | 1957 | 2802 | 2178 | 2204 | 2645 | 2624 | 3286 | 3371 | 3580 
Moncton. .. 583] 677| 795 | 857 | 1018 | 1057 | 1133 | 1243 | 1653 | 1950 | 2084 | 2029 | 2305 | 2421 | 2772 | 2751 | 3413 | 3498 | 3707 
Charlottetown. 375 | 503 | 587} 649] 810] 849] 925} 1035 | 1445 | 1776 | 1910 | 2765 | 2131 | 2247 | 2598 | 2577 | 3239 | 3324 | 3533 
Saint Jobn. . 353 | 481| 565 | 627] 788] 827| 903 | 1013 | 1423 | 1753 | 1887 | 2732 | 2108 | 2224 | 2575 | 2554 | 3216 | 3301 | 3510 
Brederioton. 127| 78] 280] 342] 503} 542] 618| 728] 1079 | 1350 | 1484 | 2329 | 1705 | 1821 | 2172 | 2151 | 2813 | 2898 | 3107 


Saskatoon. 
Calgary... 
Edmonton. 


From Halifax— From Toronto— From Winnipeg— North Battleford. 259 From Waterways— From Vancouver— 
to Yarmouth.. -.-- 217 | to Brantford.. - 64 | to Portagela Prairie...... 54 Yorkton 123 | to Fort Smith............ 242 | to Trail..............0005 507 
259 St. Cathari 7 The P. 468 (air-line) Kamloops.... 5 aol 
804 Kitchener. 62 660 RAG Mi ease asus oso .. 380 Prince George 691 
107 shawa. . 33 176 (air-line) Prince Rupert... fon. th) 
Fe Peterborough 77 127 Cameron Bay..... pena «(CS (by boat) 
From Saint John— North Bay.. 228 754 82 (air-line) Whitehorse, Y.T....... 1,082 
to Hdmundston.. cen PT) Sudbury..... 260 95 Resolution............. 512 (part by 
Campbellton 276 Sault Ste. Mari 439 313 (by boat) ) 
St. Stephen... Sioux Lookout. 955 Normans. ..cscheseeee i, Dawson, Y.T.......... 1,4 
Cochrane... 479 (by boat) (part by 
From Montreal— Kenora... 1,105 From Regina— 236 Aldavikivensxccessence iy boat) 
to Shawinigan Falls 89 Cobult.. 330 | to Moose Jaw............. 42 317 (by boat) 
St. Hyacinthe 35 ‘Timmins 485 Swift Current 45 152 407 From Victoria— 
Noranda......... 542 666 Prince Albert... 219 Waterways. 305 to Nanaimo............. a «63 


* Prepared under the direction of I’. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Norr.—It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and descriptive 
text of previous editions, and the following list has been compiled as an index to such miscellaneous material 
and special articles as are not repeated in the.present edition. This list links up the 1942 Year Book with 
its predecessors in respect to matters that havenot been subject to wide change. ‘Those sections of chapters, 
such as Population, which are automatically revived when new material is made available from a later 
census, and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they are in the nature 
of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject is shown, except when an earlier 
article takes in ground not covered in the later one. When articles cover more than one subject they are 
listed under each heading. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE 
PROGRESS OF CANADA 1871-1941 


Norer.—In the following summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, 
the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years 
ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where, as indicated by footnotes, calendar-year 
figures are given for certain later years. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries (from 1922), 
mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and 
railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to the calendar years 1921 and 
1926-41. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics 
relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


Comparative Expenditures for the First and 
Second World Wars 


The following estimates are presented of the comparative financial cost to 
Canada of the First and Second World Wars. 


First World War.—For the fiscal years 1915-41, $2,936,400,000, being the 
total of the four accounts: war and demobilization, $1,697,584,000; pensions, 
$914,149,000; soldiers’ civil re-establishment, $295,695,000; and soldier land settle- 
ment, $28,972,000. 


Second World War.—For the fiscal years 1940-41, $870,336,348. This 
sum cannot as yet be classified, but is tentatively divided by years as follows: 1940, 
$118,291,022; 1941, $752,045,3826. The estimated expenditure for the fiscal year 
1942, as given by the Minister of Finance in the Budget Speech of June 23, 1942, 


was $1,351,553,000. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 
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Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 
Nore.— Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 
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1 Figures for 1941 are subject to revision. 
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2 Kstimates of population since the 1931 Census are 


subject to adjustment as later data are made available; no estimate of population by provinces was made 
for 1940, owing to the proximity of the 1941 Census. 


and post-censal years. 
Mar. 1, 1927. 


5 Includes Canadian Navy. 


3 Hstimated populations are given for intercensal 


6 Exclusive of the Territories. 
causes of death the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and those for later years is not 


* Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued 


The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles, and that of the Canada-Alaska 
The Canada-Labrador boundary (not surveyed) is estimated at 1,260 miles; 


boundary is 1,539-8 miles. 


the total mainland coast line of Canada (not accurately computed) is estimated at 14,820 miles. 
Norr.— Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 
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those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 
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8 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
10 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years; 
12 See Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for the years 1871, 1881 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Totals, Mineral Production“. $ 


1 Figures for 1941 are subject to revision. 


1871 


836,743 
1,251,209 
1,373, 081 
3, 155,509 
1,366,083 


ee neato a ee ee Se | 


1 lire eal 4 


7,573,199 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


LP FR (aed eek (eR alee 


1,063, 74212 
1,763, 42312 


Rie et ag uel 8) (a Ge 


= 


10,221,25515 


1881 


1,059,358 
1,595, 800 
1,919, 189 
3,048, 678 
1,207,619 


54,574, 856 
5, 457, 486 
1,365,912 

341,478 
102,545, 169 


22,743,939 


15,817, 162 


63,524 
1,313, 153 
355 ,0838 
347,2718 
3,260,4248 
366,7988 
204 ,8008 
9,2168 


830,47741 
498 286 
22,1678 
1,537, 106 
2,688,621 


368, 987 


69,8438 
81,9098 


30,315,214 


1891 


1,470,572 
1,857, 112 
2,263,474 
2,563,781 
1,733, 850 
14, 105, 102 


97,418,855 
9,741, 886 
3,654,364 

913,591 
111,577,210 


eel 


25,351,085 
18,977,874 


45,018 
930,614 
414,523 
409,549 

9,529,401 
1,226, 703 
88, 665 
3,857 


4,035,347 


7,019,425 


150,000'8 
755,298 
1,010,211 
9,279 
999, 878 
93,479 
108,561 


18,976,616 


66,470,953 


1901 


1,577,493 
118,279,419 
2,408,677 
69, 237,970 
3,167,774 
54,197,341 
2,510,239 
10,490,594 
2,353,828 
16,445, 702 
17,922,658 
5, 723,890 


6, 866, 834 
220, 833,269 
22,221,430 
36,066, 739 
7,240,972 
105, 343,076 
21,384,644 
15, 623,907 


(Dial Fo Had Rega 


33,099,915 
25,737, 153 


1,167,216 
24,128,503 
5,539, 192 
3,265,354 
37,827,019 
6,096,581 
51,900, 958 
2,249,387 
788 ,00010 
36,0111 
9,189,047 
4,594,523 
244,979 
6,486,325 
12,699, 243 


339,476 
622,392 
1,008 , 275 
40,217 
1,259, 759 
450,394 
660,030 


65,797,911 


1906 


ee ee SSS eee 


204,788,5833 
23,597 ,6398 
45,930,29438 
10,949,0628 


[ty eel ea) Fa 


45,716,762 
26,279,485 


556,415 
11,502, 120 
8,473,379 
5,659,455 
55,609, 888 
10,720,474 
54,608,217 


23,800 
21,490,955 
8,948, 834 
534,295 
9,762,601 
19, 732,019 


583,523 
569, 753 
761,760 
82,185 
2,060, 143 
2,128,374 
3,170,859 


79 , 286,697 


2 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are 


for the next preceding years. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter 
and cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents. 


3 1907. 


4 Prior to 1931 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk. 


5 1917. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1911 


2,598 , 958 
381,915,505 
2,595, 255 
109,575,526 
3,930, 828 
86,278,490 
2,174,300 
10,701,691 
3,634,778 
26,986,621 
31,793,261 
14,653, 773 


630, 111, 606 


9,806,741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64,488,398 
15,597,807 
137, 110, 200 
30, 269,497 
35, 927,426 


103,381,854 


4,918, 202 
75, 830,954 


56,334, 695 
29,965, 142 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559,044 
17,355,272 
55,648,011 
6, 886,998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34,098,744 
10, 229, 623 
819, 228 
11,323,388 
26,467,646 


1,917,678 
_ 291,092 

357,073 

127,414 
2,943,108 
5,692,915 
7,644,537 


~ 103,220,994] 177,201,534] 171,923,342 


6 Fiscal years prior to 1926. 


1916 


3,246, 430 
418, 686, 000 
2,835,552 
198, 896,000 
3,763,155 
204,477,000 
2,025,023 
20,927,000 
3,484, 982 
60,700,000 


192,968,597 
35,512,622 
82,564, 130 
26,966,355 


1921 


3,624, 262 
440,502,040 
3,324,653 
203,555, 836 
5,194,831 
139,590,484 
3,203, 966 
20,704,509 
3,404, 730 
36, 893,244 
50,325,248 
31,750,247 


1926 


3,398, 114 
245,119,000 
3,839,191 
201, 236,000 
4,731,688 
148,742,000 
3,142,476 
31,417,000 
4,358,582 
69,958,000 
50,108,516 
51,037,000 


1931 


3, 113, 909 
155, 908,000 
3,371, 923 
143,616, 000 
4,601,108 
114, 201, 000 
3,627,116 
18,596, 000 
4,699, 831 
32,773,000 
65,468, 000 
43,138,000 


1936 


2,891,540 
208,170, 000 
3,885,300 
143,316,000 
4,955,300 
112,247,000 
3,327,100 
18,077,000 
4,145,000 
45,488,000 
59,339,400 
40,366, 000 


872,996,360 


10,976,235 
149, 201, 856 
39,100, 872 
111,691,718 
63 , 625, 203 
103, 487,506 
50, 180, 952 


747,509, 000 


13,407,340 
171,731,631 
28,807,841 
177, 209 , 287 
61, 753,390 
95,000, 000 
28,252,777 
158,490,971 


508, 232, 000 


567,664,000 


1940 


2,857, 600 
179,642,000 
3,894, 700 
197,259, 000 
4,670,600 
170, 748,000 
3,452,100 
23,816,000 
5, 881, 800 
69,451,000 
64,142, 800 
50, 782,000 


19411 


2,881,450 
172,713,000 
3,886, 100 
252,527,000 
4,911,700 
219,966,000 
3,550,500 
30,083,000 
5,993, 700 
95,425,000 
66,513,000 
59,321,000 


a oO > WO HR 


691,698,000 


15,772, 852 
113,956,639 
12,824,695 
225,955,246 
50,198,878 
103,310, 000 
21,450,000 
106, 916, 119 


15, 430, 058 
116, 123, 483 
15,565, 813 
250,931,777 
57,662,160 
109,026, 000 
20,006, 000 
106,644, 791 


16, 283,078 
142,107,100 
19,730,400 
264, 153,000 
64,679,000 
99,188,000 
20,427,000 
136, 104, 032 


830,035,000 


16,752,823] 7 
148,913,300] 8 
24,013,400 
286,109,500) 9 
93,547,300 
94,338, 000/10 
27,762,000 
155,957, 042)11 


277,304,979 


191,389,692 


199, 878, 764 


240,940,432 


301,279,742 


3,490,550 
58,365,349 
115,884,905 
92,074,6845 


83, 116, 282 
35, 860, 708 


930, 492 
19,234,976 
25,459,741 
16,717,121 

117,150,028 
31, 867,150 
41,497,615 

3,532,692 
23,364, 760 
2,991,623 
82,958, 564 
29,035,498 
1,043,979 
14,483,395 
38,817,481 
25,467,458 
3,958,029 

198, 123 

392,284 

154,149 

5, 228, 809 
5,359, 500 
6,547, 728 


2,936,407 
10,151,594 
5,977,545 


168,054,024 

2,869,307 
82,448, 585 
116,891,191 
148,216,005 


284,561,478 
34,931,935 


926,329 
19,148,920 
13,543,198 

8,485,355 
47,620,820 
5, 953,555 
66,679,592 
3,828, 742 
53,089, 356 
2,471,310 
19, 293,060 
6,752,571 

593, 829 
15,057,493 
72,451,656 
14,077,601 

4,594,164 
187,540 
641,533 

92,761 
4,908,230 
5,752,885 
14,195, 143 


3,686,148 
15,072,244 
11,153, 838 


204,436,328 

4,185,140 
101,071,260 
135, 182,592 
215,370, 274 


286,305, 842 
56,360, 633 


1,754,228 
36,263, 110 
22,371,924 
13,894,531 

133, 094, 942 
17,490,300 
283, 801,265 
19, 240,661 
149, 938, 105 
11,110,418 
65,714, 294 
14,374, 163 
757,317 
16,478,131 
59,875,094 
19, 208, 209 
7,557,174 
364,444 
1,311, 665 
279,403 
10,099,423 

8,707,021 
13,013, 283 


4,060,356 
11,803,217 
8,497,237 


141, 123, 930 

2,497,553 
45,977,843 
62,769, 253 
174,733,954 


185,493,491 
30,517,306 


2,693, 892 
58,093,396 
20,562,247 

6,141,943 

292,304,390 
24,114,065 
267,342,482 


6,059, 249 
65, 666,320 
15,267,453 

420,038 
12,243,211 
41,207,682 
25,874,723 

9,026,754 

1,542,573 

4,211,674 

164, 296 

4,812,886 
10,161,658 
15, 826, 243 


4, , 759613 
15, 464, 883 
9,838,280 


134, 804, 228 

3,412,151 
61,965,540 
80,343,291 
185,144,603 


210,206,707 
39,165,055 


3, 748,028 
131, 293,421 
18,334,487 
8,273, 804 
421,027, 732 
39,514,101 
383, 180, 909 
14,993, 869 
333, 182, 736 
11,045,007 
169, 739,393 
43,876,525 
678,231 

15, 229, 182 
45,761,934 
28,113,348 
10, 762,243 
1,500,374 
3,421, 767 


9,620,695 
16, 668,348 
7,094,357 


194,567,875 

4,628,952 
105, 988, 216 
134, 762, 893 
298,034,843 


348,006,396 
45,118, 887 


5,311,145 
204,479,083 
23, 833, 752 
9,116,172 


1,168, 839 
17,566, 884 
54,676, 993 
41, 232,125 
13,000, 593 

8,590,978 
11,160,213 


301, 287)\ 


9,958, 183} J 


4,508, 718 
6,908, 192 


240,437,123 


230,434, 726 


361,919,372| 529,825,035 


7,559,648 
11,775,345 


— 112 
— |13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


387,113, 232/18 
- 119 


5,351, 689/20 
206, 040, 026 
21,754, 798| 21 
8,323,603 
4 


1,364, 336/26 
18,222, 107/27 
57,995, 503 
39, 213, 386|28 
12,356, 067 
10, 124 , 613|29 
14, 194,566 

: 30 


8,368, 711/31 
13,063,588 


® War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940 and 1941. 


12 1874, 


37213—B 


13 1892. 


14 Includes other items not specified. 


15 1886. 


560, 746, 875 


koe 


7 As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 
10 1898. 


8 1887. 
11 1889, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 
Central Electric Stations— 
ee Powerhouses.2 vows scsteaee's a: oO. os : 
2\= Capitellinvested. 2.1.6 10-1 $ = 2 
sis Power generated: 2-4... 0.5 Kwh. - - 
AU MCUStOMOrS so. . cr.t es AW tancesot O. - - 
Water Power— 
5| Turbine H.P. installed........ No - 
Manufactures—* 
Gl bimiployees! sneer: ise cre No. 187, 942 254, 935 
Tie Capital.- cen ne ee eee $ 77,964,020) 165,302,623 
8| Salariesand wages............ $ 40,851,009} 59,429,002 
§| Values of materials usedin.... $ 124,907,846] 179,918,593 
10) Products— 
(CLOSE SAR eee eee $ | 221,617,773) 309,676,068 
IN Gite Ven een a ns eee $ 96,709,927} 129,757,475 
Construction— 
11) Values of contracts awarded... $ = = 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
12 Bistablishments.accs see es ee No - - 
13 imp loyeessreres eerie: = = 
14 INGE Sales ys ve Meee ene $ = = 
Retail— 
15 SUOTOSte ee ae er Leee oeeton No - - 
16 Employees, full-time........ + ~ = 
17 Net spless ae me ae cee $ = = 
Retail Services— 
18 Hstablishmentse...+ css. No. - - 
18 Employees, full-time........ Rs = = 
26 IR ECCIDUSS ties eee ee oe $ - - 
External Trade— 
PU Natal pq of) QO MA Wad Sonn OO oR BOM $ 57,630,024) 83,944,701 
22 STImpOrts, 5 le awa tne $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329 
Totals, External Trade8’..... $ | 141,844,412] 174,433,030 
23| Total exports to British 
Jpaay oan or he A ee IS 27, Gee $ = us 
24| Exportsto United Kingdom !!. §$ 21 f3d8,000)|" 42,037,219 
25| Total imports from British 
body age eRe ee APE Oe Ane teed $ = = 
26| Importsfrom United Kingdom !! $ 48,498,202] 42,885,142 
27| Exports to United States4.... $ 29,164,358] 34,038,431 
28| Importsfrom United States. $ 27,185,586|- 36,338, 701 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items—" 
7 CA A as: b ey Sipe Rede Srcuet sr hoa bu. 1,748,977) 2,523,673 
$ 1,981,917; 2,593,820 
30). "Wheat fours. Pen oo Siete bbl. 306,339 439,728 
$ 1,609,849) 2,173,108 
Sl OLS tec fae tes RNa hare bu. 542,386] 2,926,532 
$ Dol sao le Ll Slo 
BydNnle Bota OG e Cotg a SR REN SIS Set a ton 23,487 168,381 
$ 290,217 1,813,208 
33} Bacon and hams, shoulders ewt. 103 ,444 103,547 
and sides. $ 1,018,918 758 , 334 
SA lee UL LOR AAe nd rtstes yaar ae wie c one lb. 15,439, 266 17,649,491 
$ 3,065,234) 3,573,034 
oie CO Neeseare nemrerecste hiss ekane sss lb. 8,271,439] 49,255,523 
$ 1,109,906) 5,510,443 
517 PaaS hiss Queens, ah Ses, Sea ny ca a OZ. ~ - 
$ 595,261 34,494 
Die CORD Elaee cheetah trate faites lb. 6,246,000} 39,604,000 
$ 120,121 150,412 


1 Figures for 1941 are subject to revision. 


The figures shown are for the preceding year in each case. 


in earlier years. 


2 In thousands. 


1891 


80 
4,113,771 


71,219 


272,033 
353,213 ,0004 
79,284,311 
250,759,2924 


368, 696, 723 
117,937,431 


88,671, 738 
111,533,954 


200, 205, 692 


47,137, 203 
43,243,784 


44,337,052 
42,018,943 
37,743,430 
52,033,477 


2,108, 216 
1,583 , 084 
296, 784 
1,388,578 
260, 569 
129,917 
65,083 
559, 489 
75,541 
628, 469 
3,768,101 
602,175 
106, 202, 140 
9,508, 800 


238,367 
10,994,498 
505, 196 


1901 


58 
11,891,025 


238, 902 


339,173 
446,916,487 
118, 249,350 
266,527,858 


481,053,375 
214,525,517 


177, 431,386 
177,930,919 


"355,362,305 


100,748,097 
92,857,525 


46, 653 , 228 
42,820,334 
67, 983, 673 
107,377, 906 


9,739,758 
6,871, 939 
1,118,700 
4,015,226 
8, 155, 063 
2,490,521 
252,977 
2,097, 882 
1,055,495 
11,778,446 
16,335,528 
3,295, 663 
195, 926,397 
20,696,951 
4,022,019 
2,420,750 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 


519,224 236 


1906 


157 
80,393,445 


608 , 002 


383 , 920 
833,916, 155 
162,155,578 


706, 446,578 


235,483 , 956 
283,740,280 


188,421,222 
127,456, 465 


83 , 789, 434 
69,183,915 
83,546,306 
169, 256,452 


40,399,402 
33, 658,391 
1,532,014 
6,179,825 
2,700,303 
1,083,347 
206, 714 
1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12, 085, 868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
215, 834,543 
24,433,169 
7,261,527 
4,310,528 
44,282,348 
7,148, 633 


3 The statistics of manufactures 
in 1871 and 1881 include works employing fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1916 are for works 
employing only 5 hands or over except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, 
electric-light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 

g From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, 
hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1926-40 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included 


4 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued 


Bryel 


1916 


307 


1921 


510 


1926 


595 


1931 


1936 


559 


561 


1940 


602 


110, 838, 740 248,573,546] 484,669,451] 756, 220, 066/1,229,988,951/1,483,116,649]1,615,438,140 


1,363, 134 


515, 203 


2,222,169 


5,614, 132 
973,212 


2,754,157 


456,076 


12,093,445 
1,337,562 


4,549,383 


518,539 


16,330,867 
1,632,792 


6, 666,337 


557,426 


25,402,282 
1,740,793 


7,945,590 


594,359 


30,109,283 
2,014,508 


8,584,438 


762,244 


1,247,583 ,609}1,958,705, 230 3,190,026 ,358/3,981,569,590/4,961,312,408/3,271,263 531 4,095,716,836 
"241, 008,416 '283, 311,505} 518,785,137} 653,850,933] 624,545,561 
601,509,018 791,943,433 1,366,893, 685 1,728,624, 192 1,223,880,011 1,624,213,996 2,449,721 ,903 


1,165,975, 639/1,381,547,225)2,488 ,987,148°/3 100,604 ,637°|2,555, 126,44 85/3 002,403 8145/4 529,173 3165 
564,466,621) 589,603,792) 1,123,694 ,2635) 1,305,168 ,5495| 1,252 ,017,2485) 1,289,592,6725| 1,942,471,2385 


612,071,434 


920,872,865 


345,425,000) 99,311,000} 240,133,300] 372,947,900) 315,482,000] 162,588,000} 346,009, 800 


19411 


8, 845,038 


Let) t 


He GO DS 


Le oh ar) 


= = = = 13,1406 = = — 12 
= = = = 90,5646 = = — |13 
- = = — |3,325,210,300° re = - |14 
= = = = 125,003 = = — |15 
= a = = 238,683 — |16 
= = = — |2,755, 569, 90082 ,208,142, 0007 2,736,868, 0007 — {17 
= = = = 42,2236 = = — |18 
= = = = 55,2576 = = - |19 
= = = — | 249,455, 900° = = — {20 
274,316,553) 741,610,638) 800, 149, 296/1,261,241,525| 587,653,440) 937,824, 933]1,178,954,420)) i 21 
452,724,603] 508,201,184) 799,478, 483/1,008,341,911] 628,098,386] 635,190,844 1,081, 950,719} j C24 
727,041, 156|1,249,811,772]1,599,627,779 2; 269, 583, 436 1,215,751,826]1,573,015,777|2 260,905,139 13 
148,967,442) 482,529,733] 403,452,219) 554,924,454] 219,781,406) 479,646,028 655,957, 139 — |23 
132,156,924] 451,852,399] 312,844,871} 459,223,468) 170,597,455} 395,351,959} 508,095,949 — |24 
129,467,647) 105,229,977) 266,002,688) 214,614,416] 151,999,922) 189,319,021] 267,383,135 — |25 
109,934,753} 77,404,361] 213,973,562] 164,707,111] 109,468,081] 122,971,264] 161,216,352 — |26 
104,115,823} 201,106,488) 542,322,967) 457,877,594| 240,196,849) 333,916,949) 442,984, 157 — |27 
275,824,265] 370,880,549] 856,176,820] 668,747,247] 393,775,289] 369,141,513] 744,231, 156 — |28 
45,802,115} 157,745,469) 129,215,157) 250,116,414] 194,825,612) 243,041,530] 139,169,671 29 
45,521,134) 172,896,445) 310,952,138) 362,978,198) 117,871,254] 226,913,763} 119,530,365 
3,049,046) 6,400,214) 6,017,032] 10,456,916} 5,697,224) 4,850,071) 6,970,302 30 
13,854,790) 35,767,044) 66,520,490) 71,993,618) 20,207,319] 20,638,718] 26,351,695 
5,431,662} 26,816,322) 14,321,048) 18,571,663). 11,177,072] 8,488,040) 14,396,287 ol 
2,144,846) 14,637,849) 14,152,083] 9,894,122) 38,767,918) 3,186,891) 6,177,281 
326, 132 255,407 179,398 428,105 89, 056 127,996 74,598 32 
2,723,291] 5,849,426) 4,210,594] 4,185,289 839,278 989,557 753, 997 
598,745} 1,536,517 982,338 931, 850 127,752) 1,580,496} 3,456,042 . 33 
8,526,332} 27,090,113} 31,492,407} 22,768,782} 2,035,382} 25,957,012) 58,814,151 
3,142,682} 3,441,183) 9,739,414) 9,814,000) 10,680,500} 5,128,800} 1,337,600 34 
744,288) 1,018,769} 5,128,831] 3,352,829] 2,329,853) 1,178,916 382,299 
181,895,724} 168,961,583} 133,620,340) 134,656,600) 84,788,400} 81,890,300] 106,631, 100 35 
20,739,507} 26,690,500} 37,146,722) 24,857,868) 10,594,917] 11,347,125) 15,723,486 
33,731,010} 27,794,566) 13,331,050) 21,132,133) 18,666,367} 16,130,875} 19,246,058 36 
17,269,168} 14,298,351) 11,127,432] 18,106,777) 5,399,259) 7,283,547) 7,165,504 
55,005,342} 111,046,300} 36,167,900) 67,108,300] 48,761,200} 45,519, 600)\ 13 37 
5,575,033! 14,670,073! 4,336,9721 7,822,260! 3,891,045! 2,971,042!j 


as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 


7 Estimated on basis of intercensal survey of larger establishments. 


9 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


5 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well 


6 Census figure for calendar year 1930. 


8 Fiscal years prior to 1921. 


10 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


il Fiscal years prior to 1926. 12 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 13 War-time 


restrictions preclude the publication of data. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded2 


Ai TNdekels . ited rwabs ccen ens st ab: 
Bi MACORL cakes petite Maths opie tae on 
MASCOT oy ox «orb biol dh hue eens Pa 
Al Wiood-pulp: esas cnt ose ers aot 
bi eNewsprintpapers. 2... sees owt 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes—2 


6| Vegetable preducts (except 
chemicals, fibres,and wood) $ 
7| Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ 
8| Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
UCTS et te keene $ 
9| Wood, wood products, and paper $ 
10} Iron and its products......... $ 
11} Non-iferrous metals and their 
PCOCUCI SN. fee wrt trie eres 
12} Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
TCAIS Ake eh a eos $ 
13} Chemicalsandallied products. $ 
14} All other commodities........ $ 
Totals, Exports, Domestic...  $ 
imports for Consumption—? 
15} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres,and wood) $ 
16} Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ 
17| Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
GUGTSY ayes, tektemees Se ee Ghee $ 
18} Wood, wood products, and paper $ 
19} Iron and its products.......... $ 
20) Non-ferrous metals and their 
PrOductsh..o0- es HO gee 
21) Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals). $ 
22| Chemicalsand allied products. $ 
23| All other commodities........ $ 
‘Totals; Imaports..ee peer aes} 
Steam Railways— 
24| Miles in operation............. No. 
25 Capital... 23). Ue eae Seen $ 
26h. Passengers). tasers nee No. 
ee, reight.. {Cao Sie eee ton 
sl luariings |. ON) eee: bees $ 
29| Expenses a2 tone ne ee ee $ 
Electric Railways— 
30} Miles in operation............. No. 
Sit Capital. § 2") hee $ 
Sete ASSN LEIS. oy.ce sc dee ee No. 
Solu Pele ts 1 Asie .c oe he acc eee ton 
ST MUa TINGS: Lhe, oi or cc eee $ 
SO eEUXDCNSES fo ok ee ahs hee eee $ 
Road Transportation— 
36| Highways, total mileages........... 
37) Capital expenditure on........ 
38| Motor-vehicles registered..... No. 
39| Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... 
Canals— 
40| Passengers carried............ No 
AVIMebreighite toe. ttc ake cee ton 


1 Figures for 1941 are subject to revision. 
restrictions preclude the publication of data. 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1906 
S -~| 5,352,043] 9,537,558! 23,959,841 
~ 3 240,499 958,365| 2,166,936 
318,287] % 420,055 833,684] 1,888,538} 1,820,511 
662,451] 1,123,091] 2,916,465] 5,307,060| 4,643,198 
= = 7,022 26,715 57,075 
= = 513,909 864,573} 1,578,137 
i me 280,619] 1,937,207] 3,478,150 
= -— | 13,742,557| 25,541,567| 55,828,252 
ze -— | 36,399,140] 68,465,332] 84,570,644 
= 872,628] 1,880,539} 2,602,903 
A — | 25,351,085] 33,099,915] 45,716, 762 
e = 556,527|  3,778,897| 4,705,296 
i -| 1,618,955} 33,395,096] 28,455,786 
= -| 3,988,584] 7,356,444| 7,817,475 
a & 851,211 791,855| 1,784,800 
Bie —| 5,291,051] 3,121,741] 4,002,038 
57,630,024] 83,944,701} 88,671,738] 177,431,386] 235,483,956 
a — | 24,212,140] 38,036,146] 50,307,368 
3 -~| 8,080,862] 14,022,896] 23,616,835 
- | 28,670,141] 37,284,752! 59,292,868 
2 -| 5,203,490] 8,196,901] 14,341,947 
= — | 15,142,615} 29,955,936] 49,436,840 
& -| 3,810,626} 7,167,318] 17,533,430 
= -~ | 14,139,024} 21,255,403] 38,757,284 
= -| 3,697,810] 5,684,999] 8, 269, 169 
= -| 8,577,246] 16,326,568] 27,184,539 


84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954 


177,930,919] 283,740,280 


2,695 Tgaol 13,838 18,140 21,423 
257,035,1884) 284,419,293] 632,061,440) 816,110, 837]1,065,881,629 
5,190,4165} 6,943,671] 13,222,568} 18,385,722] 27,989, 782 
5,670,836) 12,065,323] 21,753,021] 36,999,371] 57,966,713 
19,470,5395| 27,987,509] 48,192,099]. 72,898,749] 125,322,855 
15,775,539) 20,121,418} 34,960,449] 50,868,726] 87,129,434 
- - - 553 814 
~ - — | 120,934,656] 237,655,074 
- - - 287, 926 506,024 
- - - 5,768,283] 10,966,871 
- - - 3,485,162] 6,675,037 
- ~ ~ ~ 1,447 
100,377 118, 136 146,336 190, 428 256, 500 
3,955,621] 2,853,230; 2,902,526] 5,665,259] 10,523,185 
2 Fiscal years prior to 1926. 3 War-time 

41876. ® 1875. 6 Duplication eliminated. 
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STATISTICAL’ SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
1911 1916 1921 1926 1931 1936 1940 19411 
34,767,523] 70,443,000) 47,018,300} 63,875,800} 60,420,300) 168,316, 400]\ ) 1 
3,842,332} 7,714,769] 9,405,291] 12,460,884] 18,188,928) 42,987,140)/ 
Dolo me wel Ort t24) 2) 20277, 202], 1,012,951 336,302 401,130 498,077 2 
6,014,095} 6,032,755) 16,501,478} 5,690,379) 1,843,429] 1,766,720] 2, i 924 
69,829 88, 833 191,299 141,760 70, 908 136,547 3 
2,076,477; 2,962,010} 12,633,389] 8,669,810} 3,929,317) 7,391,517 
6,588,655} 8,144,019] 14,363,006] 20,115,576] 12,450,741} 15,089,928} 21,370,348) | 4 
5,715,532} 10,376,548) 71,552,037] 52,077,122] 30,056,643] 31,246,695} 60,930, 149 
= 0,264,080} 15,112,585) 34,639,718) 40,164,815) 59,861,787) 64,855,787 5 
3,092,437} 17,974,292) 78,922,137) 114,090,595) 107,233,112] 103,639,634] 151,360, 196 
84,368,425) 257,019,215} 482,140,444) 588,885,984} 209, 760,786) 346,980,652] 218, 263, 811 3 6 
69, 693,263] 138,375,083} 188,359,937) 168,025,501] 70,938,351} 124,694,815) 164,723,794 7 
1,818,931] 15,097,691] 18,783,884] 7,111,896 5,394,084} 12,227,387) 22,695,647 8 
56,334,695] 83,116,282) 284,561,478) 286,305,842} 185,493,491] 210,206,707) 348,006,396 9 
9,884,346} 66,127,099) 76,500,741) 75,602,162} 19,086,492) 52,303,878] 127,666,846 10 
34,000,996} 66,036,542} 45,939,377) 74,669,188) 56,158,939) 134,436,740] 194,711,984 | 11 
10,038, 493 12,096, 973 40,345,345} 27,095,283) 14,976,873) 23,974,191] 33,754,096} | 12 
3,088,840} 15,961,226) 20,142,826) 16,487,522} 10,848,946) 17,749,628] 31,222,806 13 
5,088,564} 87,780,527) 32,389,669] 17,058,147) 14,995,478) 15,250,935) 37,909,040 14 
274,316,553} 741,610, 638)1,189,163,701|1,261,241,525| 587,653,440) 937,824, 933}1,178,954,420 e 
79,214,041) 95,421,161) 259,431,110 210, 666,426 134,433,268} 126,245,938) 157,249,595 15 
30,671,908) 38,657,514) 61,722,390} 53,464,168) 28,629,914] 25,845,624) 35,365,835 16 
~ 87,916,282) 96,191,485] 243,608,342) 184,236,564) 90,151,516] 98,915,100] 147,328,745 17 
26,851,936] 18,277,420} 57,449,384) 46,444,652} 34,923,391} 27,099,785) 38,100, 146)} 18 
91,968,180) 92,065,895} 245,625,703] 219,575,146] 116,209,368) 135,359, 104} 298,902,743 cd 19 
27,579,572) 29,431,592} 55,651,319) 50,765,605} 38,666,648) 35,040,115) 71,143,931 20 
53,430,475] 53,490,284] 205,095,113) 152,687,995) 106,087,909} 115,497,181] 161, 198,044]| .|21 
12,471,730] 19,217,505} 37,887,449} 31,358,384} 31,336,994} 31,971,047} 51,824,059] | 22 
42,620,479] 65,448,278] 72,688,072} 59,142,971) 47,659,378] 39,216,950] 120,837, 621)) 23 
452, 724,603} 508, 201, 134|/1,240,158,882/1,008,341,911| 628,098,386} 635, 190, 844/1,081,950,719 : 

25,400 _ 36,985 39,192 40,350 42,280 42,552 42,565 — |24 
1,528, 689, 201/1,893,125,774 |2,164 ,687,636|3 ,506,758,047| 4,282 ,022,088]4 ,487,605,510)3 380,035,172 — 125 
* 37,097,718} 43,503,459) 46,793,251) 42,686,166] 26,396,812] 20,497,616) 21,969,871 — [26 

79,884,282} 89,237,156] 83,730,8296| 105,221,9066| 74,129,6946) 75,846,5668| 97,947,5416 = ee 
188 , 733,494) 261,888,654] 458,008,891) 493,599,754} 358,549,382] 334,768,557] 429,142,659 — |28 
131,034,785) 180,542,259} 422,581,205) 389,503,452) 321,025,588] 283,345,968) 335,287,503 — 129 

1,224 1,674 1,680 1,677 1,379 1,247 1,040 — |30 
111,532,347| 154,895,584] 177,187,436] 215,808,520) 215,818,096) 205,062,353) 200,183, 147 — |31 
426,296,792) 580,094,167] 719,305,441] 748,710,836) 720,468,361] 614,890,897) 691, 737,901 — [32 
1,228,362} 1,936,674] 2,282,292) 3,489,183} 1,977,441) 2,265,023) 2,599,007 — 133 
20,356,952] 27,416,285) 44,536,832) 51,723,199} 49,088,310} 41,391,927} 47,311,009 — |34 
12,096,134} 18,099,906) 35,945,316] 36,453,709} 35,367,068] 28,807,311) 32,624,012 — |35 
* ee = 378, 269 378, 094 410,448 560, 147 — |36 

5 = = — | 66,250,229} 34,966,916} 46,102,238 — |37 

21, 783 128,328 464, 805 832,268} 1,200,668) 1,240,124 1,500,829} 1,568, 758/88 

= = — | 21,795,184) 42,231,027) 61,026,358) 85,479,893} - — |39 

304,904 263,648 230,129 197,561 126, 633 59, 855 72,039 100, 089|40 
38,030,353! 28,583,491| 9,407,021| 13,477,663! 16,189,074! 21,468,816] 22,870,553] 23,453, 367/41 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued 


Item 1871 
Shipping— 
1| Vessels on the registry........ No. - 
ton - 
Sea-Going— 
2 Eintercdiae tases. oka ton Zoo te 
3 Cleared: ee, tix. te ee - 2,594, 460 
4 Totalss.eannk eee se 5,116,033 
Inland International— 
5 UnGeredies ei. We eo eee ton 4,055,198 
6 Cleared = wach... see - 3,954,797 
7 TOtalsver mtr. ease sf 8,009,995 
Coastwise— 
8 Hniterédssancees ee cl. ne. ton - 
9 Cleared hee eee a eine e - 
10 "Rotalsnee ster te ee oe ee - 
Air Transportation— 
DL eeNiiles! owrssr eee ener. No. = 
12|| “Pascencer miles: yas. acc ct E - 
LS er nero ht canned aman wales Ib. = 
A Via RGA TICCiaet tee eee i = 
Communications— 
15} Telegraphs, Govt. miles of line No. = 
16} Telegraphs, other, milesofline ‘“ - 
Lei “Delephonesse ae noon ae No. - 
18} Telephones, employees........ ws = 
19} Radio receiving sets.......... No. = 
Post Office— 
20\eeRevienueses estat tere one $ 803, 637 
GL EX PeNcttlUEesia vcus oo net tte: $ 994,876 
22| Money orders issued.......... $ 4,546,434 
Dominion Finance— 
23| Customs revenues............. $ 11,841,105 
24} Excise revenues............5-- $ 4,295,945 
25| War-tax revenues....../...... $ = 
26 INCONTECAX wn eerie $ = 
27 Salles taxt line ins shee ee $ 
28| Total receipts from taxation... $ 16,320, 369 
29| Per capita receipts from taxes. $ 4-4 
30) otalineventies#) yess eee $ 19,335, i 
$1} Revenues per capita.......... $ 5-9 
32| Total expenditures............ $ 19,293, i 
33| Expenditures per capita....... $ 5-2 
S4ic Grossidebt heen once ae $ TESS. Nose 
35) -Assetey. 1) neue uee ney err ee $ 37,785,165 
36 Népdebtteetn. s.. nace rer $ 77, 706, 518 
Provincial Finance— 
37| Revenue, ordinary, totals..... $ 5,518,946 
38} Expenditure, ordinary, totals.. $ 4,935,008 
Note Circulation— 
39|) Bank notes ¥en ee eee $ 20,914, 637 
40} Dom. or Bank of Canadanotes!® $ 7,244,341 
Chartered Banks— 
Ailiee@anital, pard-up..0- 6. see $ 37,095,340 
EP PARSCLS cone. Pees a ee eee eee y eles 2 tes Oot 
43) Liabilities to the public....... $ 80,250,974 
44| Deposits payable on demand... $ = 
45) Deposits payable after notice.. $ = 
46 Totals, Deposits 19,U...... $ 56,287,391 
Savings Banks— 
47| Deposits in Post Office........ $ 2,497, 260 
48} Deposits in Governmentbanks $ 2,072,037 
49} Deposits in special banks...... $ 5, 766, 712 
Loan Companies (Dominion)-— 
IL SRS SREY ol a et ee ee ae eee $ 8,392,464 
OL Pp ouitiess.. are ucacme cet $ 8,392,958 


1 Figures for 1941 are subject to revision. 


data for 1941. 
no longer compiled. 
Book. 


1881 


7,394 
, 1,310,896 


4,032,946 
4,071,391 
8,104,337 


2,934, 503 
2,763, 592 
5, 698; 095 


7,664, 863 
7,451,903 
15,116, 766 


Leese 


1,344,970 
1,876,658 
7,725,212 


18, 406 , 092 
5,343,022 


28,942,139 
29, aoe 
6-85 


33, 796. 643 

7-82 
199, 861,537 
44,465,757 
155,395, 780 


7,858, 698 
8,119, 701 


28,516, 692 
14,539,795 


59,534,977 
200, 613, 879 
127,176, 249 


94,346,481 


73,906, 638 
71,965,017 


1891 


7,015 
1,005,475 


5, 273,935 
5,421,261 
10,695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8,107,452 


12,835,774 
12,150,356 
25,986, 130 


2,515, 824 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305,218 
6,914, 850 


30,220,068 
6-25 
38, aaa 


98 
40,793,208 
8-44 

289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 
237, 809, 031 


10,693, 815 
11,628,353 


33,061,042 
16,176,316 


60, 700, 697 
269,307, 032 
187,332,325 


148,396,968 


21,738,648 
17,661,378 
10,982,232 


125, 041, 146 
123, 915, 704 


3 Foreign service, includes sea-going and inland international. 
4 No longer compiled. 
6 Excluding United States lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 


1901 


6,697 
666, 276 


7,514, 732 
7,928,330 
14,543, 062 


5,720,575 
5.766.171 
11,486 .746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 837 
34,444,796 


ID stake bane 


3,421,192 
3, 837,376 
17, 956, 258 


28, 293 , 930 
10,318,266 


38, 612, 196 
7-19 
52,514, 


§ 

57, 982, 866 
10:7S 

354, 732,433) 
86, 252,429 
268,480, 004 


14;074, 991 
14, 146,059 


50,601, 205 
27,898, 509 


67,035,615 
531,829,324 
420.003, 743 

95,169, 631 
221,624, 664 
349,573,327 


39,950, 813 
16,098,146 
19, 125,097 


158,523,307 
158, 523,307 


1906 


7,516 
663,415 


8, 895,353 
7,948,076 
16,843,429 


9,352,653 
8'536 090 
17° 888.743 


23,543, 604 
22,789,458 
46,324,062 


|e fa [fect 


5, 933,342 
4,921,577 
37,355,673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 


60, 063 , 597 
9-69 
80, 139,360 
12-93 
83,277,642 
13-44 
392,269, 680 


125,226, 703 
267,042,977 


23,027, 122 
21,169, 868 


70,638,870 
49,941,426 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713,790, 553 
165, 144,569 
881,778, 705 
605, 968,513 


45, 736,488 
16,174,134 
27,399, 194 


232,076,447 
232,076,447 


2 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of 


Statistics of clearances 
5 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year 
7 As at June 30 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911 


8,088 
770,446 


11,919, 339 
10,377,847 
22,297, 186 


13, 285, 102 
11,846, 257 
25,132,359 


34,280,669 
32,347, 265 
66 , 627, 934 


10,4257,8 


9,146,952 
7,954, 223 
70,614, 862 


71,838, 089 
16, 869, 837 


88, ae 920 

7: 78), 409 
16-34 

122, 861,250 
17-04 

474,941,487 


134,899,435 
340,042,052 


40,706,948 
38,144,511 


89, 982,223 
99,921,354 


103 , 009, 256 


1916 


1921 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1926 


1931 


1936 


1940 


8,659 
943,131 


12,616,927 
12,210,723 
24, 827,650 


16,485,778 
16,406, 670 
32,393,448 


35,624,074 
33, 085,350 
68, 709,424 


10, 699 
38,552 
548,4217 
15, 2477,8 


18,858,410 
16,009, 139 
94,469, 871 


98,617,695 
22,428, 492 
3620, 782 


124, 666, 969 


15-58 

172, i 838 
1-52 

339, 702, so 
2-46 


7,482 
1, 223,973 


12,516,503 
12,400,226 
24,916,729 


14,828,454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 

294,449 


79, 850 


11,207 
41,577 
902,090 
19, 9438 


26,381,119 


24,661, 262 


173 , 523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 
168 385,327 
46,381,824 
38, 114,539 
368, (770.498 


436 , 292,185 
49-64 

528,302, a 
60-1 


321, 831,631 561, 603, 1339 


8,193 
1,348,935 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 
45,654,996 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591, 831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82, 887, 655 


393, 103 
631,715 
724,721 

3, 960 


10, 722 
42,2396 
1,201, 008 
23,0838 
134,486 


31,024, 464 
30,499, 686 
177,840, 231 


127,355, 144 
42,923,549 
157, 296,320 
55,571, 962 
74,025, 093 
327,575,013 


34-66 
382,893, 009 
40-52 
355, age 


on 
oO 


8,966 
1,484, 423 


28,064, 762 
26,535,387 
54,600, 149 


17, 769, 690 
18,542,037 
36,311,727 


47,134,652 
47,540,555 
94,675,207 


7,046,276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470,461 


9,300 
43,928 
1,364, 200 
23,8258 
523, 100 


30,416, 106 
36, 292, 603 
167,749, 651 


131,208,985 
57,746, 808 
107, 320, 633 
71,048,022 
20,783,944 
296,276, ae 


28-5 
356, 160, 376 
34-32 
440, pe 855 
2-41 


9,373 
1,367,071 


28,895,751 
29, 156, 876 
58,052,627 


14,472,022 
14,998, 858 
29,470, 880 


42,979,361 
41,815, 616 
84,794,977 


7,100,401 
9,653, 1965 
22,947,1055 
1,161,068 


8, 893 
44,014 
1, 266, 228 


17,7758}: 
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-8 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
from 1871 to 1906. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1941. 
than in Canada from 1901. 


179, 143,480 
190,754, 202 


141,969, 350 
153 ,079, 362 


144, 674, 853 


232,616,182] 302,481, 833 
248,141,808) 306,072,544 


119,507,306 


105, 275,223] 277,095,305 


145,500,000} 145,500,000 


24,750,227) 22,047,287 
12 12 


69, 820, 422 


147,094,183] 137,210,511] 133,713,412 
137,199,814] 133,699, 892 


146,046,087 


69,665,415 


9 Active assets only. : 
Including amounts deposited elsewhere 


12 Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 


91, 134,378 


81,620, 753/39 


406,433, 409)40 


145, 500, 000) 41 


875,059,476] 1,088,198,370}44 


23,100,118 
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79, 838, 963 


22,176, 633)47 
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76,391, 775|49 
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Item 


1871 


Small Loans Companies 


(Dominion) — 
AIPAA SR ObSiee. a Bele asoeiot «ener $ 
7d Rl EVER OSM h avec ipa In ones Ati Oke ome $ 
Loan Companies (Provincial) — 

3 DPA Chelsie ata aks 6 eee $ 
4 | SAD WMICIeS © ets Le ae eae $ 
Trust Companies (Dominion)— 

ASSETS— 
5 Company funds). padea nee $ 
6 Guaranteed funds............ $ 
LIABILITIES— 
zi Company tundsss: sees $ 
8 Guaranteed funds............ $ 
9| Estarms, TRUST AND AGENCY 
BUND SG! Peri ew he ccs eee $ 


Trust Companies (Provincial)—5 
ASSETS— 
10 Company funds (par value)... $ 
11 Guaranteed funds (par value). $ 
12| Estates, TRUST AND AGENCY 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
13; Amounts at risk, Dec.31....... $ 
14 Premium income for each year. $ 
15| Losses paid during each year... $ 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
16} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 
17} Premium income for each year. $ 
18] Losses paid during each year... $ 
Dominion Life Insurance—* 
19} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 
20} Premium income for each year. $ 


21} Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year...... $ 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
22| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 
23| Premium income for year...... $ 
24| Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year...... $ 
Business Transacted— 
20|s Banke cleaningge on eee tees oe $’000 
PES ebank depitsweeea wes Teo cn f 
27|Commercial Failures............ No. 
S| BpAGSOUG Sik sant ate: panes: We untates Fs $ 
29s Disbilitiests iy ent ae ee ee S 


Education (Provincially- 
Controlled Schocls only)— 
S0l shine lmnentescreeaea eee Mee No. 
31| Averages of daily attendance... “ 
DOMME CACHOEG 2 At eee mee nt tees 
33} Public expenditures on......... $ 
Criminal Statistics— 
34| Convictions, indictable offences. No. 
35| Convictions, non-indictable 


ca 
a 


OM CHCOG Mtns nh ete nae - 
Hospitals— 

36 sOther thanimental........7-..- No. 
dl eB OGICADACIOV cds cn emsan neste se 
38) Patients under treatment?2..... ee 
50) Mey Morita een toned tome Om rch Seid sai, - 
40 Patients under treatmenti!2...  “ 
44 TRE CoMDuGtere a cdiuticdms eae $ 
42 expen dicunedes.o.c ay .ysu are $ 


1881 


228,453,784] 462,210,968 


2,321, 716 
1,549,199 


45,825,935 
1,852,974 


oe ia oe | 


803 , 000 


13,559 


3,827,116 
3,169, 824 


108 , 290, 932 
3,094, 689 


891, 000 
18,016 


3,50911 
30,3651! 


1891 


1901 


1906 


759 , 602, 191/1,038,687,619|1,443,902,244 


6,168,716 
3,905, 697 


261,475,229 
8,417,702 


580,644 
1,861 
16, 723, 939 


993, 000 
23,718 


3,974 
33, 643 


9,650,348 
6,774,956 


14, 687, 963 
6,584, 291 


463,769,034} 656,260,900 


15, 189, 854 
7,182,358 


1,871,062 


1,341 
7,686, 823 
10, 811, 671 


1,092, 633 
669 , 000 
27,126 
11,044,925 


5, 638 
36,510 


Deg! I) = fe is 


22,364,456 
8,881,776 


3,950,701 
1,184 


6,499,052 
9,085,773 


1,173,009 


8,092 
62,811 


|e es Hades 2 a |p| 


1 Figures for 1941 are subject to revision. 
first year provincial figures made available by the Department of Insurance. 


loan companies, the figures are not comparable. 


Year Book. 


2 1928 figures; first year available. 


3 1922 figures; 


¢ 4 Prior to 1920 
when the Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration of the legislation concerning 


. They are shown, however, at pp. xl and xli of the 1938 
5 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by 
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1911 


1916 


20,575,255) 27,783,852 


10,936,948 


15,114, 063 


3,902,504 
2,188,438 


1921 


1926 


85,144,153 
87,385 ,8078 


10, 237,930 
8,774,185 


9,907,331 
8,549,642 


79,252,639 


31,418,403 
32,885 302% 


629,953 ,9178 


47,312,554 


159,2392 
157,4532 


84, 402, 833 
§3, 198,515 
13,195,277 
17,979,412 


12,954,225 
17,979,412 


139,777,235 


33,172,710 
52,321, 267 


52,595, 923 


27,572,560) 25,705,975 
849, 915, 678/1,269,764 ,435|1,285,255,476)1,341,184,333/1,184,852,046]1,123 934,493 


5,545,549 
3,544, 820 


6,068,701 
3,062, 846 


1931 


827,373 
823, 120 


65, 728,238 
66,387,987 
15,459,347 
25,718,219 


15,066,431 
25,718,221 


215,698, 469 


66,338,148 


1936 


4,392,390 
4,361,126 


58,909,744 
58, 762,522 
16,374,558 
35, 456, 607 


15,878,061 
35,456, 607 


226,024,454 


63,770,447 


1940 


19411 


6,829, 203 
6,829, 203 


59, 110, 662 
59, 562, 083 
20,209,559 
35,482,199 


19,521, 182 
35, 482,199 


256, 781,691 


57,570,952 


125, 829,165) 121,986,843) 108,290,989 
733, 149, 544/1,961,948,175/2,311, 906,898/2,417,078,216 


50,342,669 
29,938,409 


7,185,066 
4,985,605 


40,218, 296 
14,072,237 


5,002,603 
2,190,624 


31,619,626) 48,093,105) 98,864,371) 159,872,965) 225,100,571 
11,434,901] 20,259,534} 24,014,465) 34,642,526) 54,410,589} 58,086,634 
— | 348,097,229) 222,871,178] 147,821,972} 202,084,301} 130,044,228 
= 5,311,003} 4,389,008} 3,991,126) 5,178,615) 3,025,124 
S 4,592,420] 2,812,077) 1,741,735) 2,603,453} 2,195,537 
7,346,382} 10,315,854] 16,811,287) 17,715,090) 16,827,603) 19,202,527 
= =a 27,157, 4747 30,358,034) 31,586,468) 35,928,607 
1,332 1,5858 2,4518 2,1968 2,5638 1,238 
9,964,404] 19,670,5428 57,158, 3978] 25,668,5098} 37,613,8108} 7,060,000 
13,491,196} 25,069,5347| 73,299,1118) 37,082,8828) 52,987,5548) 11,314,000 
1,361,205) 1,626,144) 1,880,805} 2,085,473} 2,264,106) 2,189,450 
870,532} 1,118,522) 1,349,256) 1,564,830} 1,801,955) 1,832,357 
40,516 50,307 6,607 63, 840 71,246 71,701 
37,971,374] 57,362,734] 112,976,543] 122,701,259] 144,748,823} 114,685,037 
12,627 19, 160 19,396 22,538 36, 853 41,029 
100, 633 104,631 157,777 172,654 330, 235 379,946 
= = = = 80618 903 
= = = a 55, 28518 66, 486 
= S = S 697,18318 877,945 
= - - a 5618 57 
= = = = 39,9851 53,326 
- - - = — | 14,300,952 
- = = - — | 14;222,138 


all the large and most of tne small provincial companies. 


41,922,312 
15,444,927 


4,439,095 
2,024, 609 


128,750, 916 
3,487,319 


2,464, 267 


18,505,951 
34,437,474 

1,158 
6, 429,000 
9,578,000 


2,165,014 
1,870,623 
5,818 
125,655,172 


52,021 
459, 242 
90014 

62, 96414 
949 ,87714 
60 

56, 823 


19,545,574 
19, 543,330 


bre OO n= 


—) lo oR 3 S> St 


49,371, 742)14 
17, 752, 232/15 


| Pte 


provincial companies, but e:timated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. 


The figures include 


6 Not including fraternal insurance. 


7 Figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 
9 No longer compiled. 10 Year ended Sept. 30. 11 1885 
12 During the respective fiscal years. 
time military hospitals not included. 
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figures; 


8 Includes Newfoundland. 


13 Census figures, applying to calendar year 1930. 


first year available. 


14 War- 


Note Re Interpretation of Government Organization 
Chart 


A pre-war chart of the machinery of Canadian Government 
would show the normal division of duties between various 
departments. War-time developments have, however, cut 
across departmental lines in many cases. The extension of 
government activity has led to the establishment of new control 
officials, new agencies and new departments. Agencies under 
departments may be working in the same field of war-time 
activity. 

In order to give a realistic and comprehensible picture, the 
present chart therefore, uses as its starting point the major 
fields which are of war-time importance, and shows the agencies 
which are active in each field. The plan followed has, however, 
one drawback: in naming war-time agencies, departmental 
responsibility has been shown, but it has not been possible to 
portray the full role of each department. The student of the 
chart should remember that the work of the agencies is often 
carried on through departmental channels and that in each 
field of activity the departments concerned, as mentioned at the 
foot of the chart, are active. 

The chart makes a distinction between intradepartmental 
committees, which consist of personnel from one department, and 
interdepartmental committees, which consist of personnel from 
several departments but which usually function through one 
department. Some of these may have their own special staff 
for administrative work; others may employ departmental 
machinery. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Canada and the War 


On Sept. 1, 1939, when the German army invaded Poland, it was announced 
that Parliament was summoned to meet in Emergency Session on Sept. 7. On 
Sept. 3, as soon as it was learned that the United Kingdom and Germany were 
at war, the Prime Minister announced that the Government would recommend to 
Parliament that Canada place herself at the side of Britain; he also outlined the 
steps that had already been taken by the Government to meet the emergency. By 
the War Measures Act of 1914, all necessary power was available to the Government 
to meet such circumstances as this latest outbreak of hostilities had precipitated. 
By Sept. 10, Parliament had assembled and acted, and a state of war between 
Canada and Germany was proclaimed by His Majesty The King. 


General Organization.—The immediate steps to organize the war effort 
were taken under authority of the War Measures Act of 1914. The Militia, Naval 
Service, and Air Force were placed on active service, and certain other provisions 
were made for the defence of the coasts and for internal security. The ‘Defence 
of Canada Regulations” and other emergency regulations were brought into force 
and the censorship organization was established. 

At the emergency session of Parliament, measures were enacted to make 
financial provision to meet the immediate costs of the Wa.' and to provide for the 
creation, when necessary, of a Department of Munitions and Supply. The Depart- 
ment was established on Apr. 9, 1940, when the War was entering a more active 
phase with the German invasion of Norway. 

After the special session, several months of what might be termed the organiza- 
tional phase of Canada’s war activity followed. Immediate consideration was given 
to the most effective way in which Canada could make her maximum contribution 
to the War. Consultations were held with the Allied authorities and their views 
were learned. Certain programs were announced and put into operation imme- 
diately. These included the preparation of two Army Divisions for overseas service 
and the doubling of the strength of the Canadian Naval Service. Representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand came to Canada at the sug- 
gestion of the United Kingdom, and conferred with the Canadian authorities on 
the establishment of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. The Agree- 
ment on the details of this Plan was signed on Dec. 17, 1940, by which time action 
had been taken to put it into effect. On the same day, the first contingent of the 
Canadian Army landed in Great Britain. 

On the economic side, organization proceeded equally rapidly. The creation of 
an effective economic war organization was, from the outset, an essential part of 
the war effort. This is dealt with in detail at pp. xxxii to xli. 

Parliament met again in regular session on Jan. 25, 1940, but it was dissolved 
the same day. A general election was held on Mar. 26. The new Parliament 
assembled on May 16, 1940. The climax to its legislative action consisted in the 
introduction and passage, during the third week in June, of the National Resources 
Mobilization Act, authorizing the Governor in Council to require ‘‘persons to place 
themselves, their services and their property at the disposal of His Majesty in 
the right of Canada as may be deemed necessary or expedient for securing the 
public safety, the defence of Canada, the maintenance of public order, or the efficient 
prosecution of the War, or for maintaining supplies or services essential to the life 
of the community”, with the exception that persons could not be compelled to 
serve in the armed forces outside of Canada and her territorial waters. 
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XXVIll INTRODUCTION 


War was declared on Italy on June 10, 1940, when that country declared war on 
the United Kingdom and France. For Canada, the collapse of France and the 
German occupation of the small neutral countries of Western Europe was marked 
by redoubled efforts to strengthen the front lines of the Allied struggle against the 
Axis, and by increasing collaboration with the’ United States in all matters pertain- 
ing to defence and the production of war equipment. 


The period following the fall of France was marked by notable developments 
in the relations between Canada and the United States. These developments, in 
turn, were an aspect of the growing co-operation of the United States with the 
British Commonwealth and the other countries engaged in hostilities with the 
Axis powers. | 


The outcome of the Ogdensburg Agreement of Aug. 17, 1940, was the estab- 
lishment of the Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defence. On 
Sept. 3, 1940, the exchange of destroyers for bases was agreed upon by the United 
States and Britain. As a result of this exchange the destroyer strength of the 
Royal Canadian Navy was doubled. The Lease-Lend Act was passed on Mar. 11, 
1941. The Hyde Park Declaration, embodying an agreement between Canada 
and the United States to collaborate in the production of defence materials, was 
issued by the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt on Apr. 20, 1941. In further- 
ance of the agreement reached at Hyde Park in April, Joint Production Committees 
were established by Canada and the United States on Nov. 5, 1941. 


Canada’s relations with the other nations of the western hemisphere have 
been strengthened by the exchange of Ministers with the Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile, and by the visit to the countries of South America of a trade mission headed 
by the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce (August-October, 1941). 


A Canadian High Commissioner to Newfoundland was appointed on July 31, . 
1941; and a Canadian consulate was established at the French island of St. Pierre 
in August. 


The growing concern of Canada with the Far East was reflected in the estab- 
lishment of a Chinese legation at Ottawa on Feb. 26, 1942, and the announcement 
that a Canadian Minister will be sent to China. 


| The steady growth of Canada’s share in the defence of Britain was reflected 
in the visits of a number of Canadian Cabinet Ministers to Britain. Also, in 
August and September, 1941, the Prime Minister, Right Honourable W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, spent three weeks in Britain. In the course of his visit, the Prime 
Minister attended a number of meetings of the War Cabinet of the United Kingdom, 
conferred informally with the Prime Minister of Great Britain and other members 
of the British Government, and inspected the Canadian armed forces. 


In the words of the Prime Minister, the German attack on Soviet Russia on 
June 22, 1941, removed the last shadow of doubt concerning the purpose of Hitler 
to dominate the world. The same day, the Prime Minister described the Nazi 
attack as a new phase of the attack on Britain and all the democracies. In accord- 
ance with this view, as the Prime Minister announced in Parliament on June 15, 
1942, an agreement with the U.S.S.R. was signed for the establishment of direct 
diplomatic relations. Poland, Yugoslavia, Norway, Greece and Czechoslovakia 
have also established legations at Ottawa. 


On Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, Japan delivered without warning what was obviously 
a carefully planned attack upon widely scattered territories and forces of the 
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United States and the British Commonwealth in the Pacific. The Canadian 
Government decided immediately to associate Canada with the United States and 
the United Kingdom in hostilities against Japan. 


The open declaration of war on the United States by Germany and Italy four . 
days later removed the remaining restrictions on United States co-operation with 
the British Commonwealth, Russia, China and the other Allied powers. Notable 
examples of this co-operation have been: the visits to this continent of the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom; the signing, on Jan. 1, 1942, of the agreement 


- among the 26 United Nations; and, of particular interest to Canada, the meeting, 


in May, 1942, of the United Nations Air Training Conference at. Ottawa. 


The-year from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, has seen a vast expansion of the 
armed forces of Canada and a tremendous increase in Canadian war production. 
Two distinct aspects of the war effort have been developed simultaneously. On 
the one hand, Canada is raising, equipping and maintaining her own national armed 
forces on land, at sea and in the air; on the other, Canada is helping, materially 
and financially, to feed and to arm Britain. All of these developments are out- 
lined below. 


National Defence 


The Organization and Administration of National Defence.—No 
noteworthy changes have taken place in the basic organization of the Department 
of National Defence since those published at p. xxvi of the 1940 edition of the 
Year Book. 


The Navy.—To meet the continually increasing demands upon its services, 
the Royal Canadian Navy has, during the past year, continued its expansion, both 
in personnel and in ships. On Mar. 31, 1942, the number of officers and men 
totalled more than 31,000. There were more than 400 ships flying the White 
Ensign under the command of the Royal Canadian Navy, this number included 
auxiliary cruisers, destroyers, corvettes, minesweepers, motor patrol boats, motor 
torpedo boats and auxiliary craft. In addition, 1942 will see the opening of the 
Naval College at Esquimalt and, an entirely new departure, the establishment of 
a Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service. 


On May 20, 1942, the keels of two Tribal Class destroyers were laid at a Halifax 
shipyard, and the first destroyer building program in Canada was instituved. Three 
other Tribal Class destroyers, much larger and much more heavily armed than any 
previously in the Canadian Navy, have been launched at a British shipyard for 
the Royal Canadian Navy. 

While the destroyer fleet is being added to, both at home and in the United 
Kingdom, Canadian shipyards are continuing to build the other ships of Canada’s 
Navy, the corvettes and minesweepers, motor-launches and motor torpedo-boats. 


Since the outbreak of war the Royal Canadian Navy has carried out unceasingly 
a three-fold task: the guarding of the coasts of Canada, the escorting of convoys 
and the taking of aggressive action against the enemy wherever possible. In 
addition, more than 1,000 officers and men served with ships of the Royal Navy. 


The third year of the war saw hostilities break out in the Pacific but, despite 
the imposition of this extra responsibility, Canada’s Navy has not relaxed its 
major operations in the Atlantic, where its ships work with those of the Royal 
Navy and the United States Navy. With the extension of the enemy’s submarine 
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warfare right to the coasts of North America and into Canadian waters (merchant 
ships have been sunk in the St. Lawrence River) the war came very close to Canada. 
Despite this, however, the Atlantic life-line has been maintained and, on May 7, 
in the House of Commons, the Minister for Naval Services was able to announce 
that since the beginning of the War, more than 56,000,000 tons of cargo had been 
carried from Canada’s shores across the Atlantic, and that more than 9,000 ships 
had been convoyed. ‘These figures did not include the troop convoys, all of which 
had been conyoyed without the loss of a ship. 


The Navy has not been able to undertake its hazardous duties unscathed. In 
the 1941 edition of the Canada Year Book, its losses in ships were listed as two 
destroyers (Fraser and Margaree), two patrol ships (Bras d’Or and Otter) and one 
corvette (Lévis). To that list must now be added the names of two corvettes 
(Windflower and Spikenard). The casualty lists, too, show part of the price that 
Canada’s Navy has paid, with 488 killed on active service, 71 wounded, 4 taken 
prisoner, and 67 dead of other causes. 


The year 1942 saw the creation of a Naval Board as an advisory body to the 
Minister. Corresponding to the British Board of Admiralty, it has five Naval 
members and one Civil Member. The first Naval Board is composed of the Chief 
of Naval Staff; the Vice-Chief of Naval Staff; the Chief of Naval Personnel; the 
Chief of Naval Equipment and Supply; the Chief of Naval Engineering and Con- 
struction. The Financial and Civil Member is the Acting Deputy Minister for 
Naval Services. 


The Army.—lIn the early stages of the War, Canada’s contribution was limited 
to the provision of: two Divisions with necessary ancillary troops for service 
abroad, including the necessary reinforcements and training establishments to 
provide for these forces; guards at vulnerable points throughout Canada; and de- 
fence units on the East and West Coasts. 


Besides serving in Britain, the Active Army has supplied troops for service in 
Iceland, Gibraltar and the West Indies, as well as the force sent to Hong Kong, 
which, after a valiant stand with the British garrison, was forced to surrender to 
overwhelming Japanese forces on Dec. 25, 1941. 


The growth of the Army to the end of 1940, is traced at pp. xxx-xxxii of the 
1941 Year Book. By summer, 1942, the Canadian forces overseas consisted of 
three Infantry Divisions, one Armoured Division and an Army Tank Brigade, 
with thousands of army and corps troops. Another Armoured Division and an 
Army Tank Brigade were in training for overseas, so that Canada will soon have 
an army overseas consisting of two Army Corps. This army will have a larger 
proportion of armoured troops than any army in the world. In addition to forces 
for overseas service, the Canadian Army has developed a full-time force for the 
defence of Canada itself, consisting of coastal defence units, comprising infantry, 
artillery, searchlight and signal units, together with three Divisions in training, 
the members of which comprise both men enlisted for general service and recruits 
called up under the National Resources Mobilization Act. The Veterans’ Guard, 
comprised of men who served in the First World War, undertakes the guarding 
of prisoners in internment camps and many other duties in connection with internal 
security, and has a company in England for special duty at Canadian Headquar- 
ters. At the present time, over 150,000 Canadian soldiers are overseas and over 
190,000 on full-time service in Canada. 
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The necessity of training rapidly the large number of volunteers and the recruits 
called under the N.R.M. Act and the high standard of training required of the modern 
soldier has necessitated the creation of some 70 training centres and establishments 
with a capacity for training 180,000 men a year. 

The Canadian Women’s Army Corps was formed in September, 1941, with the 
purpose of relieving physically fit men employed in administrative and non-com- 
batant duties. By summer, 1942, the strength of the Corps had increased to over 
3,000. 

In addition to voluntary enlistments and recruits called for compulsory train- 
ing, special emphasis has been placed upon the organization of a Reserve Army, 
membership in which does not preciude a man’s continuing in his civil avocation. 
The class of citizen specially desired is the man of 30 to 50 years of age, although 
boys of. 17 to 19 may be enlisted and given preparatory training before they are 
called up under the N.R.M. Act; certain persons exempted under the Act may 
also be enrolled in the Reserve Army. 

The improvement in facilities for recruiting and training the Active Army, 
and the calling up of men for compulsory training, lessened the usefulness of the 
Reserve in its former function of a feeder to the Active Army. It has now been 
reorganized upon a purely home-defence basis and many of the units have been 
organized into Brigade Groups, with a longer period and higher standard of training 
than the remainder of the Reserve. It is planned to equip these Brigade Groups 
in a similar manner to the Active Army so that they will constitute a compara- 
tively mobile force, ready to reinforce the troops of either of the coastal commands 
in the event of attack. These Brigade Groups, when fully organized, will provide 
an auxiliary force roughly equivalent to three Divisions. 


The Air Force.—In the 1940 and 1941 editions of the Year Book the organiza- 
tion of Canada’s air strength during the early period of the War has been outlined. 

The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan.—This Plan has come rapidly 
into full production far in advance of its original schedule and Canada has well 
earned the description, applied by President Roosevelt, “the aerodrome of de- 
mocracy”. Many thousands of well-trained fighting airmen have been poured 
into the battle-fronts of the world from Canada and of these the great majority have 
been members of the Royal Canadian Air Force. Canadian airmen are fighting, 
not only with the distinctive R.C.A.F. squadrons in Britain, the Middle East and 
the Far East but they are serving with virtually every R.A.F. squadron. 

The success of the B.C.A.T.P. was a considerable factor in bringing to Ottawa 
the United Nations Air Training Conference of May, 1941, when plans were made for 
close co-ordination of the air-training systems of all the United Nations. At a 
later conference the partners to the B.C.A.T.P.—The United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada—met to renew the agreement on terms that provide for 
greatly increased production of trained aircrew. The new agreement—effective 
July 1, 1942—is operative until Mar. 31, 1945, during which time the estimated 
cost will be $1,500,000,000. The Dominion’s share of the cost will be 50 p.c. Under 
the original agreement signed in December, 1939, the cost was estimated at some 
$824,000,000 of which Canada’s share was $600,000,000. Canada, through the 
agency of the Royal Canadian Air Force, remains the administrator of the Plan. 

So far as the schedule of the original agreement was concerned, the Plan came 
into full operation with the opening of the last of nearly 100 training schools in 
December, 1941. Under the new agreement, however, there will be considerable 
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expansion, not so much by the construction of new aerodromes as by the extension 
of existing facilities. The increase in manpower essential to ‘stepping up’ production 
by the Plan will be met to a considerable extent by an increase in the number of 
men sent to Canada for training by the Royal Air Force. The R.A.F. will provide 
approximately 40 p.c. of the men to be trained and the remaining 60 p.c. will be 
provided by Canada, New Zealand and Australia. 


Another outcome of the agreement is that considerably: more emphasis is being 
placed on preserving the identity of the R.C.A.F. fighting forces overseas. Already 
22 R.C.A.F. squadrons manned largely by Canadians, are in operation. The agree- 
ment calis not only for the formation of more but for the creation of an R.C.A.F. 
Bomber Group to be commanded as soon as possible by Canadians. 


Existing R.C.A.F. squadrons have played a large part in the spring air offensive 
against Germany and of 6,000 aircrew participating in one large raid, 1,000 were 
members of the R.C.A.F. There is not an air operation originating in Britain against 
the enemy that does not include some Canadians in its aircrews. 


In the spring of 1942 one R.C.A.F. squadron of flying boats went to the Far 
East. This squadron quickly distinguished itself by being the first to spot and report 
the approach of a large Japanese raiding force and as a result. damage to Columbo, 
Ceylon, was held to a minimum. Another R.C.A.F. squadron (fighter) has been 
sent to the Middle East to assist in maintaining British superiority in the air over 
the desert. 


At the same time Canada’s air defences and the R.C.A.F. Home War Estab- 
lishment have been considerably augmented on both coasts. More aerodromes 
have been constructed and more and better aircraft have been provided. The work 
of the home squadrons is not of a nature to attract public attention. But the 
long, gruelling hours, in bad weather and good, spent by coastal and convoy patrols 
are an essential and important part of the war effort. 


The Economic Effort and Its Organization 


Modern war requires the full and effective mobilization of the nation’s economic 
resources to:equip and supply the fighting forces and to maintain the civil population 
while as much as possible of the national effort is devoted to the prosecution of the 
War. For Canada this implies not only the provision of men and materials for her 
own fighting forces but the furnishing of food, materials, munitions and equipment 
to Britain and other Allies. The demands for manpower are therefore urgent for 
the making of munitions and war supplies as well as for the Services—the Navy, 
the Army and the Air Force. 


Fortunately, so far as financial organization is concerned, the Canadian financial 
structure was already well developed before the War to a point where it had proved 
its suitability to the country’s needs and its adaptability. The strain of war and 
Canada’s accomplishment in meeting such a high proportion of the direct cost 
of the War, while at the same time providing Britain with very extensive financial 
assistance in obtaining war supplies in Canada, has been further evidence of this. 


In the First World War, Canada’s munitions output was limited to shells and 
rifles. Ships and aeroplanes, Bren guns, heavy machine guns, Browning guns, sub- 
machine guns, AA guns, anti-tank guns, trench mortars, 25 pounders, naval guns, 
tanks, universal carriers, etc., are but a few of the munitions now being supplied 
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in quantity for use in almost every theatre of war. In 1942 Canada made an out- 
right contribution of munitions and supplies to the value of $1,000,600,000 to the 
United Kingdom. 


During the course of the War a serious exchange problem has developed in the 
form of a shortage of U.S. dollars resulting from the growing need of obtaining es- 
sential materials of war from that country. As indicated later, this has been met 
very effectively by the policies carried out by the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
(see below), and by the arrangements made under the Hyde Park Agreement. 


A review of the financing of Canada’s war effort down to June 1941, is given at 
pp. Xxxiv-xxxvi of the 1941 Year Book. This has also been summarized and brought 
up to 1942 in the Public Finance chapter at pp. 745-748 of this volume. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort in 1942.—To meet the rapidly 
expanding expenditures of the Dominion, on behalf of Britain and the other 
Allies, further steep increases in taxes and a plan of compulsory savings were 
introduced in the budget brought down on June 23, 1942. Total expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1942-43 were estimated to exceed $3,570,000,000 and perhaps 
$3,900,000,000. It was calculated that existing taxes would produce $1,672,000,000; 
new taxes expected to yield a further $378,000,000 during the fiscal year and refund- 
able taxes designed to provide $95,000,000 during this year were announced. This 
would leave approximately $1,755,000,000 to be met in other ways—primarily by 
voluntary loans. 


The principal tax increases were in excise duties and taxes (to yield $66,000,000 
in a full year); personal income taxes ($115,000,000), which will now absorb the 
National Defence tax; and the excess profits tax ($58,000,000). The increases in 
excise duties and taxes were designed to affect only such. commodities and services as 
are more or less luxuries, including spirits, wine, beer, tobacco, soft drinks, candy, 
celephone and telegraph services, passenger transportation, dance halls, ete. The 
changes in the personal income tax included an alteration in the system of exemptions, 
a substantial increase in the rates, and the provision that a portion of the proceeds 
should be in the form of a minimum savings requirement, refundable after the War. 
The excess profits tax was increased from 75 p.c. to 100 p.c., with the proviso that 20 
p.c. of the excess over the range where the 100 p.c. rate applies will be returnable 
after the War. The minimum rate of excess profits tax payable remained the same 
but its application was altered in such a way as to make the heavier rate on excess 
profits take effect at lower levels. No change was made in the basic rate of the 
corporate income tax, but it and the excess profits tax were made payable in com- 
pulsory instalments so that considerable sums will be received during the fiscal year 
1942-48 that would not otherwise be received till later. Provision was made for 


- the collection at the source of a large proportion of the income tax, and those from 


whom the tax was not collected at the source were required to pay on a quarterly 
instalment plan. Certain types of contractual savings were deemed acceptable 
as alternatives to the payment of the refundable portion of the personal income tax. 


War-Time Control of Foreign Exchange.—-The outbreak of war created new and 
urgent problems in connection with Canada’s financial relations with other countries. 
Control of foreign exchange and of all financial transactions between residents of 
Canada and residents of other countries was brought into operation six days after 
Canada declared war on Germany. 
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The Foreign Exchange Control Order, which came into effect on Sept. 16, 
1939, set forth the basic law on the subject, and established the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, responsible to the Minister of Finance, as an administrative body 
to exercise continuous control over transactions subject to the Order. 


The Board, subject to the direction of the Minister of Finance, was entrusted 
with use of the Exchange Fund established by the Exchange Fund Act of 1935 
and the amount of this fund was enlarged by $325,000,000 on Apr. 30, 1940, to 
enable the Board to acquire more foreign exchange; advances totalling $400,000,000 
were made to the Board in July, 1941, to enable it to continue accumulating sterling 
exchange and thereby to provide the British Government with Canadian dollars 
required for British purchases in Canada. 


Every branch in Canada of the Canadian chartered banks is an authorized 
dealer and agent of the Board. Postmasters are also agents of the Board with 
limited authority to sell foreign exchange. All foreign exchange received by residents 
of Canada must be sold to an authorized dealer or other agent. All such purchases 
and sales are made for the account of the Board at the official rates of exchange which 
the Board may prescribe, subject to instruction by the Minister. 


It might be pointed out here that, in addition to the actions and policies carried 
out by the Board, including the restriction of exports of capital from Canada and 
the restriction of the use of foreign exchange for pleasure travel, other measures 
have been taken by the Government to meet the shortage of exchange. The most 
important is the War Exchange Conservation Act, prohibiting or restricting the 
importation of specified non-essential goods, and providing means for the increasing 
of exports. The exchange shortage was also relieved in part by the agreements 
announced by the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Canada 
at Hyde Park on Apr. 20, in accordance with which the United States will provide 
to the United Kingdom, under the Lease-Lend Act, American components of war 
supplies to be manufactured in Canada for Britain and, more significantly, the United 
States will buy from Canada certain essential materials and other war supplies that 
Canada can produce quickly and efficiently. See also the special article at pp. 
830-833. 


The Department of Munitions and Supply.—A detailed account of the 
establishment and the administrative functions of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply appears in the Miscellaneous Administration chapter, at pp. 942 to 943. 


The Department was organized in order to centralize all purchasing functions 
on behalf of the armed services, except for certain construction and like facilities, 
for which contracts continued to be let directly by other departments, such as 
Transport, National Defence and Public Works. The Minister is empowered to 
examine into and to organize, mobilize, and conserve the resources of Canada for 
the purpose of furnishing munitions of war and supplies. 


The Department does all the essential purchasing for the Canadian armed 
forces, as well as for the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the United 
Kingdom Technical Mission, the British Admiralty Technical Mission, and the 
Governments of the other Allied Nations. Through a system of Controllers* for 
oil, timber, steel, machine tools, power, metals, motor-vehicles, ship repairs, con- 
struction, supplies, transit, and chemicals, it maintains a strict supervision over 
certain industries. The Controllers are organized into a Wartime Industries Con- 


* These are dealt with in detail in the appropriate chapters of this volume; see the various sections 
under ‘‘War-Time Controls’’ in the Index. 
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trol Board which acts as a mutual consultative agency and maintains direct liaison 
with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board (p. xxxvi) for the co-ordination of orders 
affecting the several industries. 

The need to extend and create new TAOS facilities in Canada for purposes 
of war production led to the development of an extensive program of capital assist- 
ance to industry by the Governments of Canada and the United Kingdom. Plants 
were built and machine tools purchased with Government funds, but in most cases, 
the operation of such new facilities was left to private interests under specified con- 
ditions and subject to the Department’s supervision, ownership being retained by 
the Government. Moreover, the policy of the Canadian Government to set up 
wholly owned Crown companies for the manufacture of small arms and precision 
instruments, as well as to engage in special purchasing and supervisory functions, 
was established. 

The task of providing for the manufacture of modern mechanized equipment 
involved not only the expansion of production familiar to Canadian industry but 
also the production of equipment never before manufactured in Canada. The list 
of these items is impressive and includes war vessels, tanks, field, naval and anti- 
aircraft guns and equipments, precision instruments for anti-submarine and anti- 
aircraft defence, armour plate, bombs, and various component parts of war equip- 
ment. The developments in these fields are referred to in the chapters dealing 
with the particular industries. 

The total value of contracts awarded by the Department to May 31, 1942, 
exceeded $4,500,000,000, while commitments for capital assistance to private 
industry and to Crown companies exceeded $640,000,000. 


The Department of National War Services.—In the Miscellaneous Admin- 
instration chapter of this volume, the establishment and functions of this Depart- 
ment are set forth. The organization and work of the Department has not under- 
gone material change since that section was written and the reader is referred to 
pp. 943-945 for details of the various war services provided. 


The National Film Board.—Although technically under the supervision of 
the Department of National War Services, this Board carries on many of its func- 
tions interdepartmentally and co-ordinates the national war effort through the 
medium of the motion-picture industry. It produces or arranges for the production 
of films on behalf of all Government Departments and Divisions; these are dis- 
tributed to approximately 840 theatres in English-speaking Canada and 60 theatres 
in French-speaking Canada. A wide distribution to theatres abroad is also made. 
This includes the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and the British West Indies. Non-theatrical distribution is arranged 
through the Central Government Distribution Service. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—On Sept. 3, 1939, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board was established under the authority of the War Measures 
Act to provide safeguards against increases in the price of food, fuel, clothing and 
other necessaries of life (see pp. 725-726) and to ensure an adequate supply and 
equitable distribution of such commodities during the War. The Board was given 
wide powers to check hoarding and profiteering, and to control existing supplies of 
goods. 

The immediate tasks of the Board were to reorganize the lines of supply dis- 
rupted by the outbreak of war. Even before war actually broke out panic buying 
of certain commodities such as wool and sugar had begun to create difficulties. A 
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Sugar Administrator was appointed and under the Board became the sole buyer of 
raw sugar for Canada. Administrators* were also appointed for wool, coal, hides 
and leather. As a precautionary supply measure all producers, importers and 
dealers in coal and coke were placed under licence in December, 1939. Due to the 
cutting off of the major sources of supply of fish oils, an Oil Administrator was 
appointed and within less than two years Canada has become self-sufficient and 
even an exporter in respect of a number of important types of fish oils. In Sep- 
tember, 1940, the Board’s powers were extended to include housing rentals, and 
rents were pegged in a large number of communities where war-time conditions had 
produced serious congestion. 

In August, 1941, the powers of the Board were strengthened and the sphere 
of authority was extended from ‘‘necessaries of life’’ to cover all prices and services 
that were not already under the jurisdiction of Controllers in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. The Wartime Industries Control Board retained control 
of the supply and allocation of war materials but interlocking membership between 
it and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board assured close co-ordination of the two 
agencies. The price-fixing orders of other Dominion and provincial agencies were 
at the same time made subject to the Board’s concurrence. 

In October, 1941, the Board placed severe restrictions on instalment purchases, 
at retail, of a long list of goods. The Board also instituted a system of compulsory 
licensing for all dealers in clothes and foods, in addition to the special licensing 
systems already in force for several commodities. 

The imposition of an over-all price ceiling effective Dec. 1, 1941 (see pp. 726- 
727) required rapid expansion in the administrative machinery of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. In addition to the Administrators who had already been 
appointed, Administrators were now appointed to control wholesale and retail 
trade and the whole range of commodities and services covered by the price ceiling, 
while Co-ordinators were named to supervise four groups of commodities, textiles 
and clothing, foods, metals, and paper products. Prices and Supply Representatives 
have been appointed to act for the Board and for the Department of Munitions and 
Supply in thirteen regions. The local officers of the Board such as Enforcement 
Counsel and representatives of particular Administrations work under their direc- 
tion and sub-regional offices have been opened in more than fifty towns and cities. 

An integral part of the Board’s program of economy and simplification is the 
conservation of increasingly scarce materials. Direct restrictions on the use of 
such materials have also become more numerous. For example, rationing of sugar 
was instituted in January, 1942, with an order restricting sugar consumption to 
12 ounces per person per week. In February, industrial users of sugar were required 
to reduce their consumption in any quarter to 80 p.c. of the consumption in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. 


War-time Regulation of Labour.—Such problems as the control of wages 
and the effective organization of labour supply have continued to be acute as the 
War has progressed and increasingly comprehensive measures have been passed to 
deal with them. 

Government Labour Policy.—The Government’s statement of principles for the 
regulation of labour conditions during the War was summarized in the 1941 Year 
Book, p. xxxix. The National Labour Supply Council was abolished on Feb. 24, 


* Administrators of commodities under the Prices and Trade Board should be distinguished 
‘from the Controllers operating under the Department of Munitions and Supply. To the extent that their 
functions require, both organizations work in close co-operation, as noted later on. See also pp. xxxiy-v. 
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1942, but shortly afterwards the Consultative Committee on Labour Matters was 
set up to confer with the Minister on questions of labour policy. This Committee 
consists of employers’ and workers’ panels, with seven members each, and the 
Minister may consult them cither separately or jointly. 


Industrial Relations.—There has been little change in the policy relating to 
industrial relations as outlined in the 1941 Year Book, pp. xxxix-xl. An Order -in 
Council of Sept. 16, 1941, as amended on Nov. 13, prohibits a strike after a board of 
conciliation and investigation, appointed under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, has submitted its findings until a vote has been conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The importance of clear-cut personnel policies within individual 
establishments was emphasized in an Order in Council of Mar. 10, 1942, which 
authorizes arrangements between the universities and the Department of Labour 
whereby practical courses in the principles of personnel management will be provided 
for selected candidates. 


Control of Wages.—With the introduction of a comprehensive price-control 
policy, the wages stabilization policy put into effect in December, 1940, (see p. xl 
of the 1941 Year Book) was generalized, with some modification, for all employers 
by the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order (P.C. 8258, Oct. 24, 1941, 
as amended). Wage rates are stabilized as of Nov. 15, 1941, but provision is made 
for the raising of rates that are unduly low, and changes in the cost of living are to 
be met by a flat-rate cost-of-living bonus. The order is administered by a National 
War Labour Board set up for the purpose, which is assisted by nine Regional War 
Labour Boards. Each board consists of an independent chairman (the Dominion 
Minister of Labour for the National Board and the Provincial Ministers for the 
Regional Boards) and an equal number of employer and employee representatives. 
The stabilization of wages was supplemented by the stabilization of salaries under 
the Wartime Salaries Order, which was first issued on Nov. 27, 1941. 

The Order in Council of May, 1941 (see p. xl of the 1941 Year Book) relating 
to minimum wages on government contracts for the manufacture of supplies was 
replaced by P.C. 7679, Oct. 4, 1941, which retained the rates of 35 cents per hour 
for men and 25 cents for women but clarified the provisions relating to the rates 
for learners and set a rate of 20 cents for workers under 18 years. It also made more 
effective enforcement provisions. Among other things, it extended to contracts 
for supplies the provisions of an earlier Order in Council, applying to construction 
contracts, by which the Deputy Minister of Labour was made responsible for the 
investigation of claims for unpaid wages and a procedure for settlement of claims 
was set forth. 

The National War Labour Board, on its establishment, was made responsible 
for the administration not merely of the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order but also of the Government’s policy concerning’ wages and hours on Govern- 
ment contracts as set out in the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, relating 
to construction work and in P.C. 7679 relating to the manufacture of supplies. 
An Order in Council of July, 1941, whereby provincial inspectors and others may 
be authorized to do inspection work for the purposes of the Fair Wages Policy was 
replaced by a new Order in Council of Mar. 9, 1942, to permit these persons to act 
also as inspectors for the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order. 


Organization of Labour Supply.—A comprehensive man-power program was 
announced during March, 1942, though several steps had already been taken to 
deal with the problem of labour supply (see p. xli of the 1941 Year Book). This 
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program is under the direction of a Director of National Selective Service who was 
appointed on Mar. 23, 1942, and is responsible to the Minister of Labour. He is 
advised by a National Selective Service Advisory Board consisting of the members 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination and the National 
War. Labour Board, and others, and the Labour Co-ordination Committee may 
by itself advise the Director at his request or on its own initiative. Detailed admin- 
istration is carried on by National Selective Service officers, one of whom is appointed 
in each area assigned by the Unemployment Insurance Commission to a local 
employment and claims office. Appeals from decisions of Selective Service officers 
may be made to Appeal Boards which are the National War Services Boards that 
were set up to consider applications for postponement of compulsory military train- 
ing. ; 

On Mar. 2, 1942, the Minister of Labour was charged with the responsibility 
of establishing and maintaining an inventory of employable persons, and he was 
given authority to require any person to register or any employer to maintain and 
provide records about his employees. Shortly afterwards the records and personnel 
of the National Registration Division of the Department of National War Services 
were transferred to the Department of Labour. During the last half of March the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission compiled a register, which is being kept up 
to date, of all workers, whether insured or not, who are employed by employers with 
at least one person in insurable employment. On May 19, 1942, an order was 
issued requiring all unemployed male persons between the ages of 16 and 70 to 
register. 


On Mar. 21, 1942, three Orders in Council were passed relating to employment 
in special types of work. One of them drew up a list of occupations that are rela- 
tively unessential, or can be filled by women or older men, and prohibited the entry of 
medically fit men of military age into these occupations without the permission of 
the appropriate Selective Service Officer; the second provided that no person, who 
was employed in agriculture on Mar. 23, may leave that employment without 
the permission of the Selective Service Officer except to enter the armed services 
or to undertake winter work in lumbering, etc.; and the third amended the National 
War Services Regulations to permit persons engaged in agriculture to have their 
compulsory military training deferred. Shortly before this an Order in Council 
had been issued to facilitate the transfer of technically qualified scientists and 
engineers to essential work and generally to place the employment of such persons 
under the supervision of the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel. 


The War-Emergency Training Program has continued to expand and during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1942, 76,726 were in training, including those in R.C.A.F., 
army and navy classes, as against 37,871 in the previous year. An Order in Council 
of Apr. 30, 1942, provides for the training of job instructors. 


The general question of post-war reconstruction as it affects labour and the 
rehabilitation of discharged men and women has been under consideration by a 
Special Committee of the Cabinet assisted by a General Advisory Committee and a 
Committee on Reconstruction. Of the measures so far passed to deal with post- 
war problems, several are designed to assist discharged persons in re-establishing 
themselves in employment. Regulations requiring that they be reinstated in 
their former jobs were passed on June 27, 1941, and the main provisions of these 
regulations have been incorporated in a bill that was referred to a special committee 
of the House of Commons on Apr. 20, 1942. An Order in Council passed on Oct. 1, 
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1941, provides that such persons will receive benefits equal approximately to the 
highest rate of benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Act while they are 
awaiting employment or receiving training to fit them for employment, and that 
after they have been fifteen weeks in insurable employment their military service 
after July 1, 1941, will count as insurable employment. The Department of Labour 
is authorized to undertake a training program for discharged persons. 


The Agricultural Supplies Board.—The Agricultural Supplies Board is 
a war-time control body operating under the Department of Agriculture. 
It is the responsibility of the Board and its collaborating provincial product- 
ion committees to ensure that Canadian agriculture is conducted during war- 
time in a manner calculated to satisfy, so far as possible, the needs of Canada 
and the United Kingdom for food and fibres. The work of this Board up to 1941 
is outlined in the 1940 and 1941 editions of the Year Book and, especially as regards 
the results attained, in the special articles concerning agriculture. The following 
review brings that material up to date. 


Early in June, 1941, the Agricultural Supplies Board reviewed the changing 
picture of supplies, and indicated to the Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
and to the farm press its belief that calls for the increased production of various 
agricultural commodities were likely to be made. Subsequent developments have 
shown that this belief was well founded. (See pp. 1838-188 of this volume.) 


Another aspect of the supply problem presented itself with Japan’s entry into 
the War in December, 1941, and the subsequent enlargement of the active war 
zone to the Southern Pacific and Indian Ocean areas. Agriculture was hard hit 
by the cutting off of supplies of tin from Malaya, of jute from Calcutta, and of 
various kinds of fibre from the Philippines. Coincident with these developments, 
came a speeding-up of the production of war supplies with a consequent greatly 
increased demand for steel and other basic materials for strictly war purposes, and 
a severe restriction of their uses in the manufacture of equipment for civilian pur- 
poses, including agriculture. The intensification of submarine warfare on the 
Atlantic raised new problems in connection with the shipment of food and other 
supplies to Britain. ; 


From the time of its establishment, the Agricultural Supplies Board has been 
interested in the control of exports of such commodities as might be required in 
Canada for agricultural purposes. From time to time the Board has, by recom- 
mending the passing of certain Orders in Council, safeguarded the supply in Canada 
of certain commodities. Such action was taken in March, 1941, in connection 
with the export of certain feed grains, bran, shorts, and middlings, when their export 
was prohibited except by permit authorized by the Department of Agriculture. 
Similar steps have been taken on the recommendation of the Administrator con- 
cerned, with respect to other kinds of live-stock feeds, as well as to fertilizers, pes- 
ticides and certain seeds. 


Assistance to Agriculture—In September, 1941, provision was made for freight 
assistance from Fort William east, on Western feeds, required in Eastern Canada, 
in order to reduce transportation charges on such feeds to approximately export 
freight levels. Later, the Dominion Government undertook the payment of full 
freight charges in the movement of these feeds when brought down in carload lots 
or steamship cargoes. The Government also undertook to pay full freight charges 
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on specified feeds from Calgary, and other Alberta points having the same freight 
rate, to destinations in British Columbia if such feeds were distributed for use 
exclusively as feed in British Columbia before July 1, 1942. 

In February, 1942, a policy came into effect providing subventions for the 
purchase of fertilizers by farmers in Eastern Canada and British Columbia for use 
in the spring of 1942, on certain crops, needed for live stock and poultry feeding. 
The Agricultural Supplies Board provided funds to implement the plan. The 
purpose of this policy is to encourage the increased production in Eastern Canada 
and British Columbia, of home-grown supplies of feeds. 

In December, 1941, authority was secured to place in five Canadian plants 
already engaged in dehydration work, the extra equipment called for in experimental 
processing to new specifications, and to have these plants purchase and process for 
Government account, under the supervision of the Board’s representative, certain 
quantities of vegetables of 1941 production. As a result of the processing and 
packaging technique that has now been worked out, high quality dehydrated 
products have been produced on a commercial scale. 

Since the outbreak of war there has been a substantial increase in fibre flax 
acreage in Canada. Through action by the Board, the Canadian fibre flax industry 
has been placed on a mechanized basis to enable it to meet competition from other 
countries after the War. On Mar. 31, 1942, there were in operation in Canada 33 
mills more or less completely equipped with the necessary facilities to produce linen 
fibre and tow. All these plants are located in Ontario and Quebec. Under certain 
mill-machinery arrangements, ten tow scutchers were placed in Canadian flax mills 
and seven Canadian turbine-scutchers were delivered by June, 1942. 

The desirability of a considerably increased domestic production of wool by 
1943 became evident in view of possible enemy interference with the transportation 
of the large volume of Australian and New Zealand wool now coming to Canada. 
In consequence, a Dominion-Provincial Conference was convened by the Board in 
April, 1942, to discuss the Canadian sheep situation with particular reference to 
potential wool supplies, and a tentative objective of one million more sheep in 
Canada by June, 1943, was agreed upon. The Dominion Government is paying 
freight charges from point of origin to point of distribution on ewes or ewe lambs 
purchased for breeding, and is lending suitable rams to those farmers establishing 
new flocks. 

In regard to apples (see p. 187), agreements have been completed with Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia respecting the marketing of the 1942 crop. In each 
of these agreements, the assistance to the industry is also of benefit to the apple 
growers in the central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, whose returns would 
probably be poor if their markets were over-hung with surplus apples from Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia. 

In view of the increasing importance of questions of priorities on materials 
needed in agricultural production, the Board appointed a Technical Adviser 
on Equipment and Containers who collaborates closely with the Farm and Road 
Machinery Administrator, of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, with a view 
to keeping before the Administrator the views of the Agricultural Supplies Board 
concerning the use to be made of whatever steel might be available for the 
making of farm implements and repair parts. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The great and many-sided expansion 
of Canadian statistics in numerous fields during the past twenty years, and the work 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has done to provide a statistieal background 
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for economic study, have greatly facilitated the conversion from a peace economy 
toa wareconomy. Far more is known about production, internal trade, prices, the 
balance of international payments, etc., than during 1914-18, and this knowledge 
has been extensively used by the Government. 


Co-operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—After the creation of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was seconded for duty thereto. He acted as liaison 
officer between the Board and the Bureau, the staff being supplied by the Board 
but organized by the Bureau. Statistics on coal were collected and compiled for 
the Coal Administrator. At the request of the Hides and Leather Administrator, 
a monthly series of statistics on stocks of hides, skins and leather was instituted. 
The work on prices has been expanded considerably, particularly as regards cost-of- 
living statistics, and extensive price records are furnished regularly to the Board 
at frequent intervals. 

Under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s order to license persons and firms 
selling or buying for resale, commodities and specified services, the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Bureau became the Records Division for this work. Over 330,000 
businesses were licensed and have been coded by kind of business. A complete 
classification has been set up upon which basis orders, bulletins, posters, and cir- 
culars have been sent out. Results from this work have provided the Adminis- 
trators with record lists of firms for use in their various administrations. 


Co-operation with the Foreign Exchange Control Board.—The Internal Trade 
Branch of the Bureau also co-ordinates its work with that of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Three officers of its staff are working on the premises of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and the Branch has co-operated in drawing up the forms 
and schedules used by the Board in its statistical work. As a result of the require- 
ments of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, the work on tourist statistics has 
been reorganized. 

Co-operation with the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Department 
of Labour.—The Social Analysis and Economic Research Division of the Bureau of 
Statistics was detailed to collect, compile and tabulate statistics arising from the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The annual registration 
for 1942 was designed to yield additional data necessary for a ‘‘man-power inventory”’. 
This, when completed, will contain all basic information necessary for the optimum 
utilization of Canada’s man-power. In April, 1942, the registration form was com- 
pleted for all persons (whether insured or not) actively engaged in any firm employing 
insured personnel. A supplementary order of the Director of National Selective 
Service has also required a registration of unemployed male persons. These man- 
power records have been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics: they include more 
than three million persons and such information as age, conjugal status, occupation, 
additional skills, industry and other pertinent data that will enable each to be placed 
in a position where he can contribute most to the national effort. In handling this 
work there has been the closest co-operation between the Bureau and the Man- 
power Records Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The National Research Council.—The demands made upon the National 
Research Council for scientific and technical aid in war problems increased greatly 
during 1941. Close co-operation has been maintained between the Council and the 
laboratories of Departments of Government, industrial institutions and universities 
in order to obtain the greatest possible co-ordination of effort in research. Co- 
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operation with the Armed Forces has been active since the outbreak of war and the 
National Research Council has now been officially designated the research station 
of the Canadian Navy, Army and Air Force. 


The Council has constructed prototypes of important tactical weapons that 
are now in extensive operation and use. Work has been conducted in connection 
with secret radio gear and with naval protective devices and studies are continually 
being made on specifications for a wide range of materials. Testing of engines, 
explosives and a host of items used in warfare has been done on a large scale. 


Newer activities of the laboratories arising from the War include: intensive 
study of radio problems; studies antecedent to the production of optical glass in 
Canada; development of gear and equipment for naval protective devices; work on 
ballistics; study of scientific and engineering problems involved in the storage of 
perishable foodstuffs and their transport to Great Britain; research on blood storage; 
preservation of food; and the study of nutrition problems. All research on methods 
of defence against chemical attack, except training phases, is carried on by a chemical 
warfare establishment committee, of which a member of the Council is chairman and 
technical officers of the Department of National Defence are members.- This 
committee has organized and directed over seventy research projects within the 
various university laboratories and in the Chemistry Division at Ottawa. 


In medical research, committees of the Council have made substantial progress. 
Investigations in this field cover many phases of medicine and surgery of primary 
importance to the Armed Forces, but much of the information obtained will con- 
tribute to the welfare of the civilian population also. 


Liaison with the United Kingdom and other countries of the British Empire 
and the United States has been maintained at a high level of efficiency through the 
interchange of staff and the exchange of information, both as to plans and results. 


Other Agencies and Activities.—There are various other special agencies 
performing important economic functions, either of control or investigation. The 
Canadian Shipping Board controls the use of both lake and ocean ships of Canadian 
registry. In allocating ships to particular routes and in seeing that essential cargoes 
are carried, it co-operates with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and 
the United States Maritime Commission. The Shipping Priorities Committee 
determines the degree of urgency or priority of the various shipping requirements, 
gives direction to the Shipping Board, and forwards necessary requests for the use of 
United Kingdom and United States ships. 


Since the Hyde Park Declaration, joint committees have been set up to co- 
ordinate the war programs of the United States and Canada on the economic side. 
The Joint Materials Co-ordinating Committee, linking the War Production Board 
and the Department of Munitions and Supply, is concerned with joint plans for 
the production, acquisition and use of scarce basic materials. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Defence Production surveys the plant capacities in each country for the 
production of complete war equipment and supplies and recommends such modifica- 
tions in allotment and specifications as will increase the total effectiveness of the 
program. The Joint Economic Committees, with which the other joint committees 
maintain continuous liaison, have an over-riding responsibility to investigate and 
report on joint war-time economic problems not being currently studied by other 
agencies. They are further charged with the duty of studying joint economic 
problems of post-war adjustment. 
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More recently, the problems of co-ordination, both internal and international, 
in the field of export policy have become more important because of the growing 
scarcity of essential materials. 


In order to keep essential supplies from reaching enemy hands, control is exercised 
over exports from Canada through a special branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. The Trading with the Enemy Regulations, administered by the 
Custodian of Enemy Property, prevent the enemy from deriving any benefit what- 
soever from trade. 


There have also been two important committees appointed to investigate and 
report to the Government on specific or general economic questions from time 
to time: the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy established in September, 
1939, and made up of senior Government officials and advisers; and the Wartime 
Requirements Board, established in November, 1940, to secure information and to 
“formulate such plan or plans as may be necessary to ensure that war needs in the 
order of their importance shall have priority over all other needs’’ and to report 
upon other matters referred to it by the War Committee of the Cabinet. 


Section 2.—Economic Review of Conditions during the 
Early Months of 1942* 


Note.—This review brings the outstanding features of the chapter material of the Year Book up to 
date at the time of going to press. 

The economic life of the Canadian people was profoundly affected by the 
impact of the War during the early part of 1942. Marked changes were character- 
istic of the first years of the war period, but their magnitude was greatly increased 
as the scope of the struggle was extended. The demand for materials and the 
speed required were too great for the automatic operation of the system. 


The manufacturing industry recorded an expansion in 1941 of at least one- 
third over the gross output of $4,529,000,000 in 1940. The gross value of com- 
modity production was estimated at $8,970,000,000 in 1941 compared with 
$7,261,000,000 during the preceding year. The index of the physical volume 
of business, a comprehensive measure of productive operations, registered 140 in 
April, 1941, as compared with 102 in the same month of 1939. The gain in em- 
ployment was of even greater proportions, the index advancing from 105 to 165 
in the same comparison. 


The magnitude of Canada’s war program is more directly indicated by the 
value of contracts awarded by the Government through the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and predecessor organizations. The grand total placed from 
July, 1939, to March, 1942, was $3,447,000,000. The contracts on Canadian 
account were valued at $2,047,000,000, while orders of $1,219,000,000 were awarded 
on British account. The remainder was for construction under the British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan and for miscellaneous purposes. Contracts for the 
Armed Services of the Dominion alone amounted to $317,000,000 during the first 
four months of 1942. | 


Most of the influences tending to raise the national income were operating in 
the period under review. The expansion in economic activity and especially the 
rise in employment led to a marked increase in the national income and conse- 
quently in the national power of saving. The main stimulants consisted in the 


. * Prapared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Chief of the Business Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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expansion in production of durable goods and munitions, the export trade, the 
deficit financing of the Dominion Government, and in the money supply. The War 
has resulted in a marked advance in the national income to the highest point in 
Canadian economic history. ) 


Agriculture.—<Agriculture continued to play, during the early part of the 
year under review, an increasingly important part in providing food urgently 
required by the United Nations. Plans were formulated for the further expansion 
of the agricultural effort during the 1942 season. The central feature in this pro- 
gram was an increased production of live stock and animal products, particularly 
pork, cheese, butter and eggs. (See pp. 185-186.) 

The labour problem was a limiting factor in agricultural production, but action 
was taken to provide for the industry the greatest possible share of the nation’s 
man-power consistent with the total war effort. The Agricultural Supplies Board 
continued its efforts to secure for agriculture satisfactory supplies of scarce materials 
such as farm implements, tin and containers. 

Live-stock marketings during the first part of 1942 showed a continuance of 
the expansion that had taken place in this phase of the industry since the outbreak 
of war, an index of marketings on stockyards rising to 102-8 in the first four months 
against 97-9 in the same period of 1941. The index of inspected slaughterings 
rose 6-6 p.c. to 1388-7 in the same comparison. The survey of numbers of live-stock 
and farmers’ intentions as at the beginning of December indicated that the trend 
will continue upward throughout the present year. Production of cheese is nor- 
mally small during the winter but the output during the first five months of 1942 
was 107-7 p.c. in advance of that of the same period of the preceding year. 
Higher prices encouraged the winter operations of cheese factories in many areas. 


The changes in the wheat policy from the preceding year were not great and the 
net effect of the new legislation was an increase in the acreage of feed grains and 
a decrease in the area under summer-fallow. Price-control legislation has tended to 
stabilize the prices of agricultural products, although farm prices in many cases 
are not directly subject to the ceiling order. Where farms prices were considered 
inadequate to bring about increased production, various forms of price subsidies 
were adopted. Such action was necessary in the case of cheese, eggs, milk to con- 
centrated milk plants, and fluid milk to distributors in some areas. 

Early computations placed the total wheat acreage for 1942 at about 3 p.c- 
below the preceding year. The reduction in summer-fallow on the Prairies was 
estimated at 2,389,000 acres, or 12 p.c. The expansion in acreage of oats and 
barley was given as 10 p.c. and 36 p.c., respectively. . 

The war-time expansion in the proportion of live-stock and dairy products in 
the total cash income of the western farmer is of considerable interest. The total 
cash income in the first quarter of 1942 was computed at $68,900,000 compared. 
with $28,600,000 in the same period of 1939. The gain of 141 p.c. in the total - 
compared with an increase of 105 p.c. in field crops and of 159-7 in live-stock 
and dairy products. 

Cash income from the sale of Canadian farm products was estimated at 
$876,500,000 in 1941, the highest point since 1929, when the value was $922,300,000. 
Income was placed at $739,400,000 in 1940 and $710,200,000 in 1939. The increase 
in 1941 occurred mostly in the live-stock and animal-product groups due to greater 
output and higher prices. 
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Forestry.—The newsprint industry maintained a high level of activity, pro- 
duction actually rising slightly by 0-2 p.c. during 1941 as compared with 1940. 
The total shipments for 1941 likewise recorded a small increase over the preceding 
year, and 78-9 p.c. of production capacity was utilized as compared with 78-3 p.c. 
During the last months of the year the remaining excess capacity of the mills was 
practically absorbed by the needs of national defence. 


In the first five months of 1942 production of newsprint was 1,415,412 tons, 
an increase of 5 p.c. over the like period of the preceding year. Mill shipments 
recorded a gain of only 3-3 p.c., the total being 1,369,574 tons. Because of a 
number of factors, foremost of*which is the prospective reduction in the demand 
of United States markets, it is anticipated that sales of newsprint will show a decline 
in 1942. Advertising linage showed curtailment, while publishers are holding 
stocks sufficient for 54 days compared with a normal of only 35 or 36 days. The 
effect of the reduction is partly counteracted by the expansion in the output of 
unbleached sulphite and ground-wood pulp. 


Lumber was used during the first two years of the War in large volume for the 
erection of temporary buildings in connection with the war effort, and the export 
trade, notably to the United States and to Empire countries, gained in importance. 
The timber scaled in British Columbia in the first four months showed curtailment 
Ob 126. ),64 


Fish and Furs.—The revenues of the fisheries industry were greater in the 
early part of 1942 than in the preceding year, continuing the upward trend of the 
war period. The value of sea fish caught and landed was $25,600,000 in 1941, 
against $18,700,000 in 1940. 


The withdrawal of Norway, Britain and Iceland from the dried-codfish market 
has left Canada and Newfoundland as the only producers, a sellers’ market existing 
for cured fish of all kinds. The influence of the depression in reducing the number 
of professional fishermen is still operating to prevent a rapid rise in production. 
Further gain of about 40 p.c. in the volume of the sea catch was shown in the first 
four months of 1942 over the same period of the preceding year, while the increase 
in the landed value was placed at 29-5 p.c. 


The export of furs after having been without important change in 1941 from 
the preceding year, rose considerably in the first five months of 1942. 


Mining.—The importance of Canada’s mineral production has naturally 
been enhanced by the War. The value of the mineral output was tentatively 
estimated at nearly $561,000,000 in 1941, showing an increase over the high level 
of 1940. Metals as a group accounted for more than 70 p.c. of this total and recorded 
a gain of 3-3 p.c. on the preceding year. Operations in the gold-mining industry 
were at a somewhat lower level in the first five months, receipts by the Mint receding 
7-6 p.c. from the standing of the same period of 1941. The production of base 
metals, nickel, copper, lead and zinc was maintained at near-capacity levels, playing 
an exceedingly important role in Canada’s war effort. ; 


Production of nickel was greatly stimulated by the entry of the United States 
into the War. It is estimated that the United States consumed over two-thirds of 
the world’s nickel output in 1941, as compared with about one-third of a distinctly 
smaller total output during years immediately precedent to the War. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company’s mines and smelters worked at capacity throughout the 
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year and the Company has undertaken an expansion program to be completed in 
1943, entailing an expenditure of about $35,000,000. A large proportion of the 
nickel now available is being used to fill high priority war orders. 


Electric Power.—Canada’s electric power requirements have, in the nature of 
things, been greatly increased by the industrial expansion in the war period (see p. 
321). With the outbreak of war, the considerable amount of surplus energy 
which existed at that time was immediately absorbed. 

Measures to conserve unnecessary consumption and meet increasing war-time 
demand have met with considerable success. Production of electric power rose to 
12,400,000,000 kilowatt hours in the first four months of 1942 from 10,400,000,000 
in the same period of the preceding year. Output less exports and secondary power 
was 10,600,000,000 against 8,500,000,000. New water-power installations during 
1941 were 254,600 h.p., resulting in a grand total of 8,845,038 h.p. Other under- 
takings probably added 650,000 h.p. to this amount by the middle of 1942. 


Manufacturing.—Manufacturing has outstripped in importance all other 
industrial groups, accounting for more than two-fifths of the net value of goods 
produced. War demands have served only to accentuate the pre-eminence. The 
gross output in 1940 was $4,529,000,000 and, according to preliminary calculations, 
an expansion of at least one-third was recorded in 1941. 

An index of the volume of production rose from 134-5 in 1940 to 151-7 in the 
following year, while the employment index was 168-4, compared with 131-3 in 
1940. An index of wholesale prices on the base of 1926 increased from 81-5 to 88:8. 

Canada’s productive capacity, until recently, was adequate to support a 
parallel expansion in the output of war materials and of consumer goods. ‘This 
statement is borne out by the fact that the respective price indexes of producer 
goods and consumer goods have recorded similar advances since the outbreak of 
war, amounting to 31-5 p.c. and 380-6 p.c., respectively. The latter are now, 
however, being held in check by a comprehensive system of controls and priorities, 
supplementing the more general restraints of increased taxation. (See pp. 354-359.) 

A notable advance was shown in the flour industry where production rose to 
6,900,000 barrels during the first four months, 19-6 p.c. above the 1941 level. 
Cattle slaughterings increased by 5-5 p.c. The constantly growing British require- 
ments for bacon brought a 4 p.c. increase in hog slaughterings, which totalled 
2,710,000. Expansion continued in the tobacco industry, the total of cigarettes 
released rising to 3,077,000,000, a gain of 23-6 p.c. Production of boots and shoes 
in the first four months of 1942 rose by 12 p.c. Raw cotton consumption, which 
had recorded a very heavy increase in 1941, showed a moderate further gain. 

Output in the crucial iron and steel industry continued to advance rapidly | 
production of steel ingots standing at 1,032,828 tons in the first four months of 
1942, a gain of about 22 p.c. over the preceding year. The corresponding increase 
for pig-iron output was 42 p.c. to 634,653 tons. 

Employment and earnings in manufactures are dealt with at pp. 382-397. 


Construction.—The construction industry played, in 1941, an even greater 
part in Canada’s industrial expansion than was the case in the preceding year. 
The total of contracts awarded was about 14 p.c. greater than in 1940 amounting to 
nearly $394,000,000. The activity was largely due to war-time commitments made 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply on Canadian and United Kingdom 
accounts. 
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Contracts awarded in the first five months of 1942 were $88,200,000, which was 
less than in the same period of 1941 when new business amounted to $129,700,000: 
nevertheless the amount was greater than in other recent years. This does not mean 
that construction activity necessarily decreased since contracts, especially for war 
construction enterprises, are often long-term and the contracts awarded cannot be 
analysed over a short period of time. There appears to have been a little easing 
off, however: the building restrictions on homes and residences would have an 
appreciable short-term effect. 


Transportation.—The effect of industrial expansion upon the transport 
industries is indicated by the increase of about 11 p.c. recorded for carloadings 
during the first 23 weeks of 1942, over the same period of the preceding year. The 
gain over the same weeks of 1939 when Canada was still at peace, was 47 p.c. The 
expansion was greatest in lumber, grain and manufactured products with metallic 
ores also recording an increase. 

The cumulative gross revenues of the Canadian National Railways were 
$151,900,000 from the beginning of the year to June 14. The comparable amount 
for the preceding year was $127,900,000, a gain of 18-7 p.c. or $24,000,000. The 
gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in the same period were 
$109, 100,000 against $89,700,000, an increase of 21-7 p.c. or $19,400,000. 

Freight transported through the Canadian and United States locks of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals was 10,200,000 tons in April against 7,900,000 in the same month 
of 1941. Notable increases were shown in the movement of iron ore, wheat and coal. 


Employment and Earnings.—Although seasonal curtailment in many of the 
non-manufacturing industries usually results in a general decline in industrial activity 
in the Dominion during the winter, there was comparatively little recession in the 
early part of 1942 from the extraordinarily high level indicated in the final quarter of 
1941. The general index, which showed a fractional decline from Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, 
1942, was only a few points lower than in the preceding three months: as com- 
pared with the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 1 in 1941, there was an increase of over 21 p.c. 

Employment in manufacturing has increased almost uninterruptedly from the 
outbreak of war, the only exceptions to the general upward movement having been 
due to the brief slackening during the year-end holiday season. The exceptionally 
small decline indicated at Jan. 1, 1942, lowered the index only slightly from its 
high position in the last few months of 1941. The upward movement was resumed 
immediately after the holidays with the result that successive new all-time highs were 
established commencing with Feb. 1. Much of the prevailing activity in manu- 
facturing centres consisted in the production of munitions of war, so that employ- 
ment in the heavy industries reached unprecedented heights. The chemical group 
has also shown a particularly marked response to war-time demands, while the 
production of food, clothing and many other lines afforded substantially more em- 
ployment in the early months of 1942 than in the same period in any preceding year. 

In the non-manufacturing classes, the logging, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, construction, services and trade industries in the first months of 1942, 
have also been extremely active for the time of year; in some cases, new all-time high 
records were established in these divisions while in others the volume of employment 
was greater than in any other winter of the past ten or twelve years. 

The general high level of activity has been accompanied by substantial 
increases in industrial payrolls in the relatively short period for which such statistics 
are available, the record of current earnings commencing only in the early summer 
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of 1941. Since then, the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments in 
salaries and wages have shown important advances, an index based upon the weekly 
earnings paid at June 1, 1941, as 100, having risen to 121-6 at Apr. 1, 1942. This 
was the highest figure on record, the previous maximum having been 119-5 at Dec. 1, 
1941. This rate of increase in the reported earnings has greatly exceeded that shown. 
by the index of employment in the same period, which from June 1, 1941 to April 1, 
1942, had risen by 8 p.c. The average weekly per capita earnings, standing at 
$25-25 at June 1, 1941, had mounted to $28-41 by April 1, 1942, when the 1,652,810 
persons recorded in employment in the manufacturing, logging, mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction, service and trade industries were reported to 
have been paid the sum of $46,959,087 for services rendered in the preceding week. 


Employment and Earnings in the Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing 
Classes.—In the manufacturing classes, the increase in the payrolls disbursed from 
June 1, 1941 to Apr. 1, 1942, was 34-3 p.c., a gain which accompanied that of 18-7 
p.c. in reported employment in the same period. In the manufacturing divisions, 
the per capita average weekly earnings have advanced from $25-57 at June 1, 
1941, to $28-94 at the beginning of April of the present year. The concentration 
of workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, the extensive use of overtime work 
and the payment of cost-of-living allowances, have contributed to the greater gain 
in the indicated earnings. In the same period, the payrolls reported in the non- 
manufacturing classes have risen by 4-2 p.c.; as a result of seasonal factors operating 
between the early summer and the late winter, the corresponding index of employ- 
ment showed a decline of 6-3 p.c. from June 1, 1941 to Apr. 1, 1942. The per capita 
weekly average earnings in the non-manufacturing industries have risen from $25-17 
at the former to $27-52 at the latter date. 


Internal Trade.—Notwithstanding restrictions on the production of many 
lines of consumer goods and the divergence of increasing proportions of consumers’ 
incomes to finance the War, the underlying trend in retail trading continues at a 
high level in Canada. The dollar value of retail trade as measured by the composite 
index of sales for twelve lines of retail business dealing chiefly in foods, clothing and 
household requirements averaged 16 p.c. higher in 1941 than in 1940, and was 36 p.c. 
above the average level of the five-year period between 1935 and 1939. The first 
four months of 1942 witnessed a continuation of the same upward trend, the average 
index of sales for this period, after adjustment for normal seasonal movements 
standing almost 56 p.c. above the level of the five-year base (1935-1939). 

The increase in dollar sales is due partially to higher prices and partially to an 
increase in the quantity of goods purchased. The retail price index computed by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics averaged 20 p.c. higher for the first four months of 
1942 compared with the five-year base. While indexes of dollar sales and indexes 
of retail prices are not computed in such a way as to be strictly comparable, they are 
sufficiently so to show that a considerable portion of the 56 p.c. increase in dollar 
volume of business must be attributed to price movements. 

Restrictions on instalment buying introduced in the autumn of 1941 together 
with reduced production quotas resulted in curtailment of purchases in stores 
specializing in furniture or in electrical household appliances and radios in the latter 
part of the year. Furniture store sales for the first four months of 1942 were main- 
tained on a par with the dollar volume of sales for this type of business during the 
corresponding period of 1941. Dollar sales of radio and electrical stores were up 
3 p.c. in the same comparison. 
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A marked increase in men’s clothing sales forms an outstanding feature of the 
retail trade of Canada in the first part of the current year. Sales of stores specializing 
in men’s clothing or furnishings averaged 20 p.c. higher in 1941 than in 1940. An- 
ticipation of restrictions, especially on styles of men’s clothing in the spring of 
1942, produced a marked increase in purchasing with the result that sales of men’s 
specialty stores averaged 35 p.c. higher for the first four months of this year over last. 

Sales of new passenger cars numbered 83,650 in 1941 and were valued at 
$108,907,312, down 18 p.c. in number and 5 p.c. in value compared with the pre- 
ceding year. Stoppage of production for civilian purposes in 1942 has resulted in the 
virtual disappearance of this phase of retail trade. February sales were down 60 
p.c. compared with the corresponding month of 1941, March sales were down 80 
p.c. while April sales were only 10 p.c. of those in April, 1941. 


External Trade.—A recent change in government policy has been made 
whereby it will be impossible to publish any statistics of external trade in future 
years of the War. Later figures than those that appear in Chapter XVI cannot, 
therefore, be given. 


Banking.—The close relationship of economic functions was shown by the 
expansion in banking activities during the last twelve months. Total assets, one 
of the best measures of financial operations, rose from $4,019,000,000 to $4,320,000,000 
in the year ended April, 1942. The demand for current loans showed improve- 
ment, resulting in a total of $1,156,000,000 against $1,012,000,000 one year before. 
The strong liquid position of the chartered banks despite ample assistance in 
financing productive enterprise is characteristic of the present war period. 

Cheques cashed in the clearing centres amounted to $14,034,000,000 against 
$11,304,000,000 in the first four months of 1941, the result having been affected 
by heavy payments on the second Victory Loan. Circulating media in the hands of 
the public consisting of bank notes and subsidiary coin was $530,000,000 on Apr. 1, 
against $408,000,000 on the same date last year. The sum of the four classes of 
deposits was $3,305,000,000 against $2,972,000,000 on Apr. 1, 1941. The money 
supply, including circulating media in the hands of the public and the deposit 
liabilities of banks, was $3,835,000,000 in April against $3,381,000,000 a year before. 


The Business Index.—The most comprehensive measure of the fluctuation in 
productive operations on a monthly basis is the index of the physical volume of 
business. The index is a weighted average of 57 components constituting a con- 
siderable sample of the productive and distributive activities. The average for the 
first four months of 1942 was 137-9 against 99-3 in the same period of 1939, repre- 
senting a considerable expansion in general operations for the period. The index 
for the early months of 1940 was approximately equal to the peak reached in 1929. 
Subsequently, the marked advance resulted in a much higher level than at any 
other time in history. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS, 1938 TO JUNE, 1942 
(1935-39 =100) 


Month 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 Month 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 


January...... 97-6 | 98-7 | 118-8 | 1381-1 | 140-6 || August.....} 96-5 | 109-3 | 128-6 | 141-5 - 
February.....| 93:2 | 97-6 | 108-6 | 127-5 | 134-3 || September..} 104-1 | 109-9 | 130-1 | 148-9 - 
Marehay <°. 95-0 | 98-9 | 106-3 | 125-5 | 136-2 || October....| 103-6 | 116-2 | 129-0 | 139-1 _ 
April 98-2 | 101-9 | 120-0 | 1380-7 | 140-4 || November..] 107-8 | 116-2 | 129-7 | 132-0 - 
May Sieisiw 96-7 | 106-0 | 117-8 | 134-2 | 131-8 || December..| 101-0 | 116-4 | 128-3 | 141-3 - 
June. 94-7 | 106-0 | 120-0 | 137-1 | 183+7 — : 

July, 95-3 | 105-2 | 120-9 | 138-0 - Averages. .t 98-6 | 106-9 | 121-1 | 135-6 - 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES* 


Nore mae comprehensive summary treatment of geographical features and political 
subdivisions is given at pp. 1-9 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book, as well as in earlier 
editions. It is necessary to devote all available space in current editions to the important 
economic changes and controls that have marked and will mark the transition from a peace- 
time to a war-time economy and the standard material that has appeared in this chapter 
has therefore been substantially cut down. Adequate references are given, however, to 
where the said data can be found. 


The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern part of the North 
American Continent with its islands, except the United States territory of Alaska 
and the territory of Newfoundland (with Labrador). It takes in the whole Arctic 
Archipelago between Davis Strait and the connecting waters northward to the 
60th Meridian on the east and the 141st Meridian on the west. 

The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the 
south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the waters between 
Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis Strait and the 
dividing waters between the Danish territory of Greenland and Ellesmere Island; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. 

The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’. 
From east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle Isle Strait 
to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 48° of latitude and 84° of longitude. 

Area.—The area of the Dominion is- 3,694,863 square miles, a figure that 
may be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and 
its dependent territories; 3,776,700 the total area of Europe; 2,974,581 the area of 
Australia; 3,275,510 the area of Brazil; 1,805,252 the area of India; 121,633 the area 
of the British Isles. Canada’s area is over 27 p.c. of the total area of the British 
Empire, as it is shown at p. 165 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


* Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 1 
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1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water! Areas, by Provinces and Territories, 1941 


Nore.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., see pp. 15-16 


. ee Per Cent 
Province or Territory Land Waton Total of 
: Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
Prince LG Ward alslandccu.ck: © a1 sum oer reaper Rien 2,184 2 2,184 0-1 
INOVANSCOtaeere Som tc ote mecca ee nd he eres 20,743 325 21,068 0-6 
New. Brunswick. | case chee ele eee aera 27,473 512 27,985 0-8 
Quebecs. 2. Raa Sein. es ak ae Peeks eae 523,534 71,000 594,534 16-1 
ODGATIO LN fcecrov. AOR ee TE A, are 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
Manitoba! =k <iaeeniets ee. ee eee 219, 723 26, 789 246,512 6-7 
Saskatche wansssse cpa ats eee te as otto 237,975 13, 725 251, 700 6-8 
PN oy} qi: eC ee ke RO NG ape coeers ne Tee bra 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6-9 
BritishiCohim bia: Gace eee Soe re eee eee 359, 479 6,976 366, 255 9-9 
SY. We Dien. tacara ec SO eR eh eo ee eee ee ee eee 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— 
Bran Ielinge aioe on atc cts taco ete ee ere eee 546,532 7,500 554,032 15-0 
Keewatin’ oo ea ne se oe ee ROE Drona 218,460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
Maelkenzidte. <2. cst share Oe ee noe 493 , 225 34, 265 527,490 14-2 
Canada che cciescin3 Seon cee ees eee 3,466,556 228,307 | 3,694,863 100-0 
1 The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 2 Too small to be enumerated. 


Section 1.—Orography 


At pp. 2-4 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book a textual treatment of the pre- 
dominant orographical features of Canada is given. This material is not subject 
to wide change and is not repeated here. At p. 10 of the 1940 edition the principal 
peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation, classified by provinces and in tabular 
form, are given. 


Section 2.—Lakes and Rivers 


Lakes.—The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large, constituting over 
6 p.c. of the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes; 
particularly notable are the depth of Lake Superior and the shallowness of Lake St. 
Clair and Lake Erie. | 

Recently revised statistics for the Great Lakes are presented in Table 2; the 
elevations and depths given are in accord with the latest data adopted by the 
Canadian Hydrographic Service, the lengths are those of the steamer tracks, which 
are usually the course from one end to the other, following the centre of the lake; 
the areas in Canadian territory agree with the figures adopted by both the Canadian 
and United States Hydrographic Services. 

For further information under this heading the reader is referred to pp. 4-6 
of the 1941 Year Book and to pp. 12, 13 and 15 of the 1938 edition where tables of 
lakes and principal rivers, respectively, will be found. 


2.—Areas, Elevations and Depths of the Great Lakes 


; Area on 
Elevation : : 
Maximum Total Canadian 
Lake oe : Length Breadth Depth Morea Side of 
Boundary 
j ft. miles miles EG. sq. miles | sq. miles 
Superior........ ar otckiots 602-25 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,110 
Michivans rasa s sacene eer 579-74 321 118 923 22,400 Nil 
FEuron sec caste ae oe 580-64 247 101 750 23,010 13, 900 
HteClair, 2 ete See 574-64 26 24 25 460 280 
ep Ce eas SCs 572-33 241 57 210 9,940 4,950 
Ontarios «..doee ee oan 245-81 193 53 774 7,540 3,980 


Section 3.—Islands 
See p. 6 of the 1941 Year Book. 
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PART II.—GEOLOGY 


Section 1.—Geology of Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material published, under this 
heading, in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—Geology and Economic Minerals* 


The physiographic divisions of Canada depend fundamentally on geology and 
hence are geomorphic ones as well as physiographic. A description of the geology 
of Canada hence involves an account of the geology of each of these divisions. They 
are shown in the map below and include:— 

(1) The Canadian Shield, a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 
Hudson Bay. ; 

(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence 
River and extending westward through southern Ontario to Lake Huron. It is 
underlain chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 

(3) The Appalachian and Acadian Regions, comprising the Maritime Provinces 
and most of that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence River. It is a 
hilly or mountainous region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 

(4) The Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland. 
The former includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, while the latter 
is a broad, flat region, underlain by flat-lying Palzeozoic beds. 

(5) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
which stretches down the Mackenzie Valley to the Arctic Ocean. It is underlain 
by only slightly disturbed Palzeozoic and Mesozoic strata. 

(6) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the Pacific 
Coast which is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 


* By George Hanson, Ph.D., Assistant Chief Geologist, Geological Survey, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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GEOLOGICAL TIME SCALE 


: Characteristic Estimated Time 
Era Period Life in Years 
Recent Man 
Pleistocene 
1,000,000 
Pliocene 
Cenozoic Miocene Mammals and 
Oligocene Modern Plants 
Eocene 
Paleocene 60,000, 000 
Cretaceous Reptiles 
Mesozoic Jurassic 
Triassic 200,000, 000 
Permian Amphibians and 
Carboniferous Lycopods 
Palzozoic Devonian Fishes 
Silurian 
Ordovician Higher 
Cambrian Invertebrates 
500, 000, 000 
Proterozoic _ Primitive 
(late Precambrian) Invertebrates 
and Algae 
Archean = 
(early Precambrian) Nil 2,000, 000, 000 


The Canadian Shield.—The rocks of the Shield are mainly of Precambrian 
age. They form a continental mass which in Precambrian time extended out in 
all directions beyond the present limits of the Shield. Many times during the 
succeeding Paleozoic and Mesozoic Eras the Shield was at least partly flooded by 
seas which advanced over it and later retreated. ‘The sediments that accumulated 
in these seas were largely swept away by later erosion. 


From the beginning of the Cambrian period to the present, the Shield has been 
a stable mass. During this time it bas been elevated and depressed but has not 
been affected by mountain-building deformation. Its earlier or Precambrian 
history, however, was very complex and included periods of volcanism, sedimenta- 
tion, folding, mountain-building and igneous intrusion, and also long intervals of 
quiescence in which erosion was the active process. 


Precambrian time has been divided into two eras, Archzean or early Precambrian 
and Proterozoic or late Precambrian. As geological mapping has progressed in 
different areas in the Shield it has seemed that the Archean was divisible into two 
or more large units. It has been impossible however to correlate the oldest unit 
in any one place with the oldest in a different. area. Lack of fossils in the Pre- 
cambrian has made correlation between separate areas most uncertain and relation- 
ships between formations in any large area can be established only where rock 
outcrops are numerous. In the Rainy Lake District, Ontario, the oldest rocks 
recognized are altered sedimentary types (Couchiching series). In most other 
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places in the Shield the oldest rocks are altered volcanic types in general called 
greenstones (Keewatin). In other places as in some parts of Ontario and Quebec 
the oldest rocks are limestones and gneisses of sedimentary derivation (Grenville 
series). Overlying the greenstones, particularly in Ontario, a widespread and thick 
series of altered sedimentary rocks has been held to be younger than the greenstones 
and is called Timiskaming series. Detailed studies in several parts of the Shield in 
recent years have shown that three or more thick greenstone bands are interbedded 
conformably with sedimentary bands and this suggests that in these places at least 
there is no definitely younger sedimentary series. Recently, radio-active minerals 
have been studied as indicators of the age of rocks but, although the method appears 
very promising, ages cannot yet be obtained with any reliability. For example 
this method does not indicate equivalency in age between the oldest greenstones 
in Manitoba and the oldest in Quebec. It seems that no subdivision of Archean 
rocks can be made as yet that will hold for any wide area. The rocks of the Archean 
are in general gneisses and schists derived from sedimentary, volcanic and intrusive 
rock types. Granites, and gneisses derived from granitoid rocks, outcrop over a 
very large part of the Shield.. The Archean Era closed with mountain-building 
and widespread intrusions of granite. 


The rocks of the Proterozoic or late Precambrian Era were laid down uncon- 
formably on the older rocks after a very long interval of erosion. The rocks of the 
Era are mainly sedimentary and consist of quartzite, argillite, conglomerate, lime- 
stone and related types. The rocks are divisible into three main systems but these 
can be recognized in-only afew places. ‘The oldest, known variously as the Huronian, 
Bruce, or Cobalt, is a sedimentary assemblage. Younger than these rocks are other 
sedimentary rocks known as the Animikie, and younger than these are basaltic 
flows and other volcanic rocks and sediments called Keweenawan. In most places 
the rocks of the Era have gentle dips but in a few places they have been affected 
by mountain-building movements and are steeply folded. These rocks are cut by 
dykes and sills of diabase and in a few places by stocks of granite. 


As in the Archean there is yet no sure correlation between rocks in different 
places and in only a few places can Precambrian rocks be placed with certainty in the 
Huronian, Animikie or Keweenawan and in no one place is there a complete succession 
of Proterozoic rocks. 


In many parts of the Shield the rocks cannot even be placed with certainty in 
either of the two Eras and are merely regarded as Precambrian. Among such are 
considerable areas of anorthosite particularly in the eastern half of the Shield, some 
of which are probably of Archean age and some of Proterozoic age. 

The bedded rocks of the Precambrian are several miles thick. 


The period of intrusion and folding in the Keweenawan was followed by a 
long period during which erosion once again reduced the topography to one of low 
relief, over which successive invasions of the sea were to take place in the succeeding 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic Eras. The sediments deposited in these seas were, in 
turn, largely swept away by erosion in the Tertiary period. 

During the Pleistocene or Glacial period, the Shield was heavily glaciated by 
huge glaciers of continental extent. One of these sheets had its gathering ground 
west of Hudson Bay and another in the heart of Labrador. From these centres 
the ice moved out in all directions. In its advance it scoured off the residual soil, 
smoothed down the topography, polished and striated the rock surface, and by 
scattering debris irregularly over the surface completely disorganized the drainage. 
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The result was the formation of the numerous lakes which are everywhere so charac- 
teristic a feature of the region. On the retreat of the glaciers, large temporary 
lakes were left in front of ice and in these clay and other fine stratified deposits 
accumulated forming what are known.as clay belts. 

Rocks are disrupted by faults in periods of folding or mountain building, in ~ 
periods of settling following folding, im areas of volcanic activity, and near intrusive 
bodies. The Canadian Shield is consequently greatly broken by faults, some of 
which have offsets running several miles. 

A geological map of the Canadian Shield based on present knowledge would 
show large and small bodies of various shapes but mostly long and narrow of sedi- 
mentary, volcanic and intrusive rocks set in a base of granite and granitoid gneiss. 

The mineral resources of the Canadian Shield are of great variety and immense 
value. In 19389, the latest pre-war year, it produced 85 p.c. of the gold of Canada, 
39 p.c. of the silver, 87 p.c. of the copper and all of the nickel, radium, platinum 
and cobalt. There are no deposits of coal or oil in the Precambrian rocks. 

The large gold deposits of the Shield are gold-bearing quartz veins or are 
siliceous replacements in which gold is the only metal of considerable value. Such 
are the deposits of the Beattie, East Malartic, Lamaque, Siscoe and many other 
mines in Quebec; of the Hollinger, McIntyre, Dome, Lake Shore, Wright-Hargreaves, 
Kerr-Addison, Leitch, Pickle Crow and many other mines in Ontario; of the San 
Antonio, God’s Lake and others in Manitoba and of the mines at Yellowknife, 
N.W.T. and at Athabaska Lake, Sask. Some of these mines are very big. In 
1939 for example, the Hollinger produced 425,614 ounces of gold and the Lake Shore 
368,320 ounces. Several of the mines are more than a mile deep: 

Several of the large copper-producing mines of the Shield also produce Bald 
nickel and other valuable products. These are large sulphide deposits consisting 
in the main of the minerals pyrite, pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite with lesser amounts 
of arsenopyrite, galena, sphalerite and magnetite. ‘The larger deposits of this type 
are those of the Horne Mine, Que.; the International Nickel Mines of Sudbury, 
Ont.; and the Sherritt Gordon and Flin Flon Mines of Manitoba. ‘The Horne Mine 
in 1939 produced 274,574 ounces of gold as well as some 83,000,000 lb. of copper. 
The International Nickel Company Mines at Sudbury yielded more than 300,000,000 
Ib. of copper and more than 200,000,000 Ib. of nickel. Flin Flon produced in addition 
to copper, zine and gold considerable amounts of selenium and cadmium. 

Small quantities of iron, molybdenite, titanium, arsenic, lead and other metals 
are also produced from the Shield. The Shield also supplies mica, feldspar, fluorspar, 
graphite, phosphate and other non-metallic minerals: 

The great areas of granite and granitoid gneisses of the Shield are not bost rocks 
for metallic mineral deposits and in remote districts such rocks at present have no 
commercial value. . Near centres of population, however, they might have a value 
as building stone. Closely allied rocks, however, such as the anorthosites contain 
titaniferous iron ores. Nepheline syenites in Ontario have recently been used to 
a considerable extent in the glass industry. Economic minerals that are expected 
in the granitoid areas are such as occur in pegmatite dykes. These dykes are late 
products of igneous intrusion and may contain spodumene, beryl, mica, tin, feldspar 
and other minerals. 

The bodies of other rocks that occur in the Shield surrounded by granitoid 
rocks are of exceptional economic interest. It is in these bodies that all the metallic 
ore deposits of the Shield occur, and any large body of such rocks anywhere in the 
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Shield can be prospected with excellent chances of finding new ore bodies. Except 
in a few instances, the age (except that they are Precambrian) and source of their 
associated ore deposits are unknown. By far the most of the gold deposits of the 
Shield and the majority of the large sulphide bodies are in rocks of Archean age. 
The ore deposits may have been formed, however, in Proterozoic time. Flows of 
late Proterozoic age on Coppermine River and on Bathurst Inlet contain deposits 
of copper similar in many respects to copper deposits of similar age on Keweenaw 
Point in Michigan. Great bodies of copper-nickel ore at Sudbury and the silver- 
cobalt veins at Cobalt were almost entirely in late Proterozoic rocks and hence 
could not have been formed earlier. At these two places too it seems quite certain 
that the sources of the ores were the bodies of diabase with which the deposits are 
associated or else the sources from which the diabase came. It follows, therefore, 
that similar bodies of diabase elsewhere should be prospected for similar deposits. 


The Grenville gneisses, limestones and other sedimentary rocks are the host 
rocks of deposits of graphite, mica, phosphate, feldspar, corundum, molybdenite, 
and bodies of iron ore, particularly magnetite. The ordinary metallic mineral 
deposits although not entirely absent are very rare. Large deposits of brucite 
have recently been found near Wakefield, Que., and Rutherglen, Ont., in rocks of the 
Grenville series. ‘This mineral is used for making refractory brick and for the extrac- 
tion of magnesium. 


The extensive iron deposits of the United States are in rocks of Proterozoic 
age, some in Animikie (late Proterozoic) and some in Lower-Middle Huronian 
(early Proterozoic). The Animikie is not extensive in the southern part of the 
Shield in Canada but rocks probably of that age occur on Hudson Bay and in a 
belt through Coast of Labrador to Ungava Bay. In those places the rocks hold 
large iron deposits. Iron deposits of Michipicoten and Steeprock Lake may be 
Archean or Proterozoic. 


The bodies of Precambrian rocks in the Shield surrounded by granitoid rocks 
are very important for they contain so much of the ore mined in Canada. Many 
such bodies have been studied and subdivided into rocks of different types and ages 
and this subdivision has further narrowed the limits wherein ores of certain type 
can be found. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The underlying rocks of the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
are sediments, mostly little disturbed, ranging in age from Cambrian to Devonian. 
The Cambrian rocks consist of sandstone derived by the weathering of the old 
Precambrian surface. The Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks consist largely 
of limestones and shales deposited during inundations by the sea. Since the Devon- 
ian, the history of the region has been one of erosion. The region was overridden 
by the ice-sheets of the Pleistocene. In general the rocks dip gently away from the 
Canadian Shield. In places they are broken by faults and in some places they 
are gently folded. 


The only intrusive rocks of the regicn are the igneous masses forming the 
Monteregian Hills. These are eight in number, six of which occur along an east 
and west line stretching eastward from Montreal. The flanks of the hills consist of 
altered and hardened sediments and the centres are composed of the intrusive 
rocks, which include various alkali types such as nepheline syenite and essexite. 
The age of the intrusions is not known but may be later than Paleozoic. 
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The chief mineral resources of the Lowlands are natural gas, petroleum, salt 
and gypsum. Limestone, dolomite, shale and other rocks are quarried for various 
uses. The Lowlands contain no coal, no metallic mineral deposits except for a 
few small lead-bearing veins and no graphite, feldspar, mica or other such non- 
metallic deposits. The oil production is not large but more than 200,000 bbl. 
were supplied from formations in Ontario in 1939, somewhat less than 3 p.c. of 
Canada’s total. Natural gas from this Region is more important but is also re- 
stricted to Ontario and amounts to about 12,000,000 M cu. ft. a year or 34 p.c. of 
Canada’s total production. ‘The Ontario part of the Lowland also produces gypsum 
and 88 p.c. of the salt mined in Canada. 


In the Lowlands, particularly in Ontario, the geological structure and succession 
of formations have been studied in some detail by examination of surface exposures 
and well samples so that the thickness or depth to the various possible productive 
oil, natural-gas and salt horizons is known. The Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian 
periods have each been divided into six to ten formations, each with its own charac- 
teristics. The chief oil horizon is in the Onondaga-Delaware limestone of the 
Devonian, but a little oil has been obtained from the Guelph and Medina formations 
of the Silurian and from the Trenton formation of the Ordovician. The main 
natural-gas horizon is in the Clinton-Medina formation of the Silurian but a little 
comes from the Trenton formation (Ordovician). The salt occurs in beds, like 
sedimentary rock, and is restricted to the Salina formation (Silurian). The oil 
and most of the natural gas have been obtained from the southern part of the 
Lowlands south of a line joining Hamilton and Sarnia. The salt comes from the 
western part of the Ontario Peninsula mainly between Goderich and Windsor. 


Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian Regions 
include that part of Canada south of the St. Lawrence River and east of a line 
joining Quebec city to the foot of Lake Champlain. 


_ The rocks of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include sediments, vol- 
canics and intrusives, chiefly of Paleozoic age. Ina few places rocks of Precambrian 
age are known and along the Bay of Fundy Coast are a few areas underlain by 
Mesozoic rocks. The lowland area of eastern New Brunswick is underlain by 
little-disturbed Carboniferous beds. Elsewhere, however, throughout the region, 
the rocks are nearly everywhere thrown into folds with axes trending in a northeast 
direction and are, in addition, broken by faults giving rise to a complex structure. 
The chief period of deformation in this part of Canada, however, was during the 
Devonian, whereas to the south, in the United States, the greatest disturbances 
took place later during the Permian at the close of the Paleozoic. 


Early Precambrian rocks consisting of limestone, dolomite, quartzite and gneiss 
are exposed in southern New Brunswick near Saint John. ‘These rocks are overlain 
by a thick succession of Late Precambrian volcanic rocks upon which rest Cambrian 
sedimentary strata. Precambrian rocks also occur in Cape Breton, Gaspe and 
perhaps also in central New Brunswick and southwestern Quebec. Some of the 
rocks now tentatively placed in the Precambrian may be of Paleozoic age. 


In Nova Scotia an extensive series of altered sediments, known as the Gold- 
Bearing Series, is considered to be of late Precambrian age. This series, with its 
large intrusive areas of Paleozoic granite, occupies most of the mainland of the 
Province. Its thickness is over 35,000 feet, of which the lower half consists domin- 
antly of quartzites and the upper of slates. The series is folded along northeast 
lines and also broken by northwest faults, the horizontal displacement of some 
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of which exceed a mile. ‘The series is intruded by dykes and sills of diabase and 
batholiths of grey and red granite of Devonian age. Around the borders of the 
granite the series is altered to gneisses and schists commonly containing staurolite, 
garnet, hornblende, sillimanite and pyrite. 


Sedimentary rocks of Cambrian and Ordovician ages occur in Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Cape Breton, and Ordovician volcanic rocks in Gaspe. Sedimenta- 
tion was interrupted at the close of the Ordovician, when mountain-building move- 
ments affected the area, and masses of peridotite were intruded. Sedimentation 
began again in the Silurian but was interrupted in late Devonian when the whole 
area, was affected by mountain-building movements accompanied by widespread 
intrusions of granite. After a considerable interval of erosion, sedimentary rocks 
of Carboniferous age were laid down over the wide lowland of New Brunswick, on 
Prince Edward Island, over considerable portions of Nova Scotia and elsewhere in 
the area. In the late Carboniferous, great thicknesses of sedimentary rocks were 
laid down over the lowlands of New Brunswick and in Nova Scotia along Northum- 
berland Strait. In the Triassic, clastic sedimentary rocks were deposited along the 
Bay of Fundy and were covered on the Nova Scotia side by basaltic flows. 

During the Glacial period the whole region with the exception of the central 
part of Gaspe was overridden by ice-sheets. It is probable that the ice advanced 
from local centres. Since the withdrawal of ice masses there has been a general 
elevation of the region, as is shown by the presence of post-Glacial beaches and the 
occurrence of marine shells several hundred feet above the present level of the sea. 


The area has mineral deposits in great variety but the only substances mined 
in large quantity at present are coal, asbestos and gypsum. ‘The coal industry is of 
exceptional importance and the area produces almost half of the coal mined in 
Canada. All of the asbestos and about 95 p.c. of the gypsum mined in Canada 
are also produced here. 

The coal comes mainly from Nova Scotia which supplies about twenty times 
as much as New Brunswick, the other coal producing province of the area. Most 
of the production comes from the mines at Sydney, Cape Breton. Smaller quantities 
are mined at Cumberland, Pictou and Inverness in Nova Scotia and at Minto, N.B. 
The coal seams are all in certain formations of the Upper Carboniferous. This fact 
was established by geological study and as such rocks have been mapped the potential 
coalfields in the area have all been outlined. 


Oil and gas are produced in small quantity near Moncton, N.B. The producing 
formation is the Albert shale of Lower Carboniferous age. Oil shales also occur in 
the Maritime Provinces in both Lower and Upper Carboniferous but are not being 
exploited. 

Gypsum occurs in many places in the Maritime Provinces and is confined to 
the Windsor formation of Lower Carboniferous age. Production has been mainly 
from Nova Scotia which in 1939 produced 91 p.c. of Canada’s total production. 

Salt occurs closely associated with the gypsum and is mined at Malagash, N.S. 
to the extent of 11 p.c. of Canada’s production. | 


Manganese ore was mined in New Brunswick from the ’60’s to the ’90’s 
and in Nova Scotia from the ’60’s to recent years. The ore was mainly high-grade 
oxide and most of it occurred as replacement deposits in limestone of the Windsor 
formation (Lower Carboniferous) south of the Basin of Minas in Nova Scotia and at 
Markhamville, N.B. Manganese deposits of this type and age also occur on the 
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Magdalen Islands. Some manganese was mined from veins in granite of Devonian 
age at Chester, N.S. Bog manganese occurs at many places in the area, but has 
not been exploited successfully. Manganese mining has been of minor importance 
in Canada but practically all of.the ore mined has come from the Maritime Provinces. 


Iron deposits occur at numerous localities in the Appalachian and Acadian 
Region. Magnetite deposits formed by the replacement of schistose quartz porphyry 
occur near Bathurst, N.B. Ores of sedimentary origin have been mined in the 
Nictaux-Torbrook iron-ore field of Nova Scotia. At Londonderry, N.S., limonite 
and carbonate ores occur in a zone of fissuring, along the south slope of the Cobequid 
Hills. Iron was also mined in a small way many years ago from bog deposits | in 
the Quebec part of the area. 


Zine and lead deposits occur in Gaspe and near Stirling, N.S., and some of 
them have been mined. 


Tungsten and antimony deposits of the Maritime Provinces have been pane 
to only a very minor extent. 


The chief gold producing part of the area is the mainland of Nova Scotia where 
gold-bearing quartz veins occur in the Gold-Bearing Series. Most of the production 
has been from veins that followed the bedding of the sedimentary rocks and especially 
those parts of the veins at or near the crests of anticlines. Although the production 
from Nova Scotia has never been large compared with Canada’s production of 
to-day, the province has produced gold for eighty years. Gold has also been pro- 
duced from the Chaudiére River district and other places in the Eastern Townships. 
This gold was in placers and was mined mainly between 1870 and 1885. 


Copper has been mined for many years in the Eastern Townships from veins, 
lenses and replacements in schistose rocks. 


Asbestos is mined only in Quebec near Thetford, Black Lake and Asbestos. 
The deposits occur in stocks of peridotite partly altered to serpentine. Most of 
the bodies of peridotite have been mapped geologically and therefore possible 
sources of asbestos are known other than those being exploited. The mode of 
occurrence of asbestos is quite unlike that of most mineral substances mined. It 
occurs in closely spaced veins in general much less than an inch wide of pure mineral 
and the whole rock body must be mined for its recovery. 


The peridotite bodies also contain chromite, and either contain or are closely 
associated with deposits of tale and soapstone. 


The Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland.—Very little is known 
of the geology of the Arctic Islands. Precambrian schists and granitoid gneisses 
occur on Baffin and Ellesmere Islands and probably elsewhere. Paleozoic strata 
occur on most of the islands and Triassic and Tertiary rocks on a few. 


The Hudson Bay Lowland is underlain by flat-lying Ordovician, Silurian and 
Devonian strata. An area of Mesozoic rocks also occurs along the Moose River. 


The severe climatic conditions and the inaccessibility have permitted but little 
prospecting in the northern islands; gold has been reported from the head of Wager 
Inlet; native copper has been brought back from Baffin Island; mica and graphite 
have been found on the north side of Hudson Strait; bituminous coal is known to 
occur in Carboniferous strata on the islands north of Lancaster Sound and lignite 
occurs in Tertiary beds on the northern and eastern shores of Baffin Island as well 
as on Bylot Island. 
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Lignite has been found in the Mesozoic rocks of Moose River. The possibility 
of finding oil in the Paleozoic strata of the Lowland has been considered, but the 
probability is that the formations are too ‘thin and lack the structure necessary for 
the accumulation of oil. 

The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains Region of Canada is part of a 
great plains region in the interior of the continent stretching from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. Throughout most of the area the underlying Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks are nearly flat-lying. In the northwestern part of the 
area, however, the Franklin range, which lies between Great Bear Lake and Mac- 
kenzie River, is composed of folded strata. In western Alberta, also, the rocks are 
folded and faulted. 

The Interior Plains Region may be divided geologically into three zones. A 
narrow plain on the east, known as the Manitoba Lowland, is developed on flat- 
lying Paleozoic strata ranging in age from Ordovician to Devonian. These rocks 
lap over the Canadian Shield and commonly present a low escarpment at their 
border. In the north this zone broadens to form the great Mackenzie Lowland 
where, over wide areas, Silurian strata form the base of the Paleozoic section. 
In the Mackenzie Lowland, Cambrian and Ordovician rocks occur in several places 
also and over considerable areas strata of Cretaceous age occur as, for example, 
on Liard River, on the western shores of Great Bear Lake, and at several places 
along the Mackenzie River. At the mouth of Bear River is an area covered by 
partly consolidated Tertiary sands and clay carrying lignite beds. The second 
division is a wide belt underlain by Cretaceous rocks. Its eastern border, where 
these rocks overlap the Paleozoic sediments, is rather an abrupt rise known as the 
Manitoba escarpment. From elevations of 1,000 to 2,000 feet on this flank the 
surface rises gradually westward until, at the border of the mountains, the elevations 
are between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The third division consists of plateaux of flat- 
lying Tertiary rocks at Wood Mountain and Cypress Hills, rising to elevations up 
to 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding region. 

In Pleistocene time glacial drift was widely scattered over the region. On the 
retreat of the ice, clay accumulated in lakes which were left in front of the waning 
ice-sheet. Much of southern Manitoba formed the bed of glacial lake Agassiz. 


The chief mineral resources of the Interior Plains are coal and natural gas. 
The oil area of Turner Valley is, partly at least, in the Foothills Belt of the Cordilleran 
Region to the west and this oil area is therefore dealt with in the section on that 
Region. The boundary between the Cordilleran Region and the Interior Plains 
is poorly defined as there is no geological boundary and as the foothills, which are 
part of the Cordillera, grade imperceptibly into the plains. About 31 p.c. of the 
coal produced in Canada and about 28 p.c. of the natural gas comes from the 
Interior Plains area. 

The coal deposits of the Interior Plains are in rocks of Upper Cretaceous and 
Lower Tertiary ages. The coal seams are in beds lying Beene to the enclosing 
strata. Practically all the coal mined is lignite. 

Oil wells near Norman, N.W.T., produce from a horizon near the top of the 
Devonian. The limits of the Norman oil field have not been determined. Oil is 
also produced in small quantity from wells in the Wainwright, Red Coulee and 
Tabor areas and in these places the oil horizon is at or near the base of the Cretaceous. 

The gas produced in the Plains area comes mainly from horizons near the base 


of the Upper Cretaceous, and near the base of the Lower Cretaceous. As the geology 
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has been worked out as accurately as the almost flat-lying infrequent exposures 
permit in many places, the. depth to possible producing horizons can be rather 
closely estimated in most places where drilling is contemplated. 

The very extensive Athabaska tar sands are in beds of Lower Cretaceous age 
and constitute an oil reserve of tremendous proportions. Attempts made in the 
past to recover oil commercially bave not been very successful; at present, oil 
is being recovered on a small scale and an industry of considerable magnitude may 
develop. ] 

Salt is recovered from wells at Waterways. The salt occurs associated with 
gypsum in the Silurian. 

Gypsum in northern Alberta and the Northwest Territories has not been 
exploited. In Manitoba gypsum is mined at Gypsumville and Amaranth from 
deposits in Silurian rocks. 

The sodium sulphate of Canada practically all comes from deposits near Biggar 
and south of Moose Jaw, Sask. This substance is found in many of the lakes of 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The only metalliferous deposits of the Interior Plains area consist of galena 
and sphalerite in Devonian limestone south of Great Slave Lake. ‘These deposits 
are not being exploited. 


The Cordilleran Region.—The rocks of the Cordilleran Region range in age 
from Precambrian to Recent. The Rocky Mountain Belt is composed of great 
thicknesses of Precambrian, Palseozoic and Mesozoic sediments, in most places 
unaccompanied by plutonic or volcanic rocks. The Coast Range consists essenti- 
ally of complex batholiths of granite of late Jurassic or early Cretaceous age cutting 
and enclosing sediments and volcanic rocks of earlier Mesozoic age, and fringed on 
both sides by pre-granite rocks and by isolated basins of younger rocks. The 
Interior Belt of plateaux and mountain ranges is underlain by Paleozoic, Mesozoic 
and Tertiary sediments and volcanic rocks. The pre-Tertiary beds are cut by 
numerous bodies of plutonic rocks and in several districts strata of Precambrian 
age are exposed. 


The Precambrian rocks of the region are almost entirely quartzites, argillites, 
limestones, conglomerates and gneisses and schists derived from sedimentary rocks. 
In several places in the region these rocks are known to be several miles thick. 
The larger divisions of these old rocks over considerable areas have been named 
Yukon Group in Yukon, and Windermere, Purcell and Shuswap Series in British 
Columbia. The large divisions have been divided into formations, that can be 
traced across the country for considerable distances. On the whole the Precambrian 
rocks of the area are much fresher and easier to identify than those of the Canadian 
Shield. 


Sedimentation continued during the Paleozoic and built up great thicknesses 
of quartzites, argillites and limestones, particularly in the Rocky Mountains. 


During Triassic, Jurassic and early Cretaceous time volcanism on a vast scale 
characterized the area west of the present Rocky Mountains. Sedimentary rocks 
also accumulated. 

In late Jurassic or early Cretaceous the area was affected by mountain-building 
movements and the great batholiths of the Coast Mountains were intruded. Since 
this deformation the area has been, in the main, subject to erosion but isolated basins 
hold late Cretaceous sedimentary rocks and fairly extensive areas of volcanic 
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and sedimentary rocks of Tertiary age. In early Tertiary, the area was again 
affected by mountain-building movements and the strata along the present eastern 
edge of the Rocky Mountains were broken by great faults sloping gently westward. 
Thrusts from the west pushed the rocks eastward and upward several miles along 
these faults and this action combined with folding and later erosion formed the 
Rocky Mountains. 1 

During the Pleistocene all of the area except for part of Yukon was covered with 
ice, which left morainal deposits along the valleys. Since the Pleistocene small 
volcanoes have built up small cinder cones and small lava fields in several places. 


The Cordilleran Region has long been an important producer of economic 
minerals. Coal mining began a hundred years ago and metal mining began with 
the gold rush in 1858 to the placer fields of the Fraser River. In 1939 the region 
produced 14 p.c. of the gold output of Canada, 62 p.c. of the silver, 70 p.c. of the 
zinc. 14 p.c. of the copper, 99 p.c. of the lead, all of the bismuth and nearly all of the 
antimony and cadmium. The Region also supplies 26 p.c. of Canada’s coal and, 
including all the Turner Valley oil in the Foothills Belt of the Region, about 97 p.c. 
of Canada’s oil. The Region has many mines and a few, for example the Britannia 
at Howe Sound and the Sullivan at Kimberley, are very large. 

The metallic mineral deposits of the Region are very closely associated with the 
batholiths of the Coast Mountains. Such ore bodies do not occur in rocks younger 
than the batholiths. The granite bodies are prominent in the western half of the 
Cordilleran Region. The deposits within the batholiths and in bordering rocks on 
the west contain mainly copper and gold, and those in rocks to the east, gold, silver, 
lead and zinc. ‘The ores in general are of a complex type and a single mine may 
supply gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc. 

" Placer gold mining was very important in the early days and reached a high 
peak in 1900 when the output was worth $24,000,000. The decline was rapid after 
1900 but has risen slightly in the past few years as a result of extensive dredging in 
Yukon. The main placer fields were Cariboo in British Columbia and Klondike 
in Yukon. Most of the placer gold was formed by disintegration and erosion of 
gold-bearing quartz veins in Tertiary time. In some places Pleistocene glaciers 
removed earlier placers and in others buried them beneath boulder clay. Erosion 
since the Pleistocene has reconcentrated some placers and uncovered others. The 
main Yukon placer field was not glaciated and was the most productive field in the 
Cordilleran Region. 

At present the production of lode gold far exceeds the placer. The main gold 
producing areas are Bridge River, Portland Canal, Cariboo, Kootenay, Hedley 
and Zeballos. By far the most of the gold comes from quartz veins and vein-like 
replacements. 

Silver has always been important in the metal production of the region. At 
present the main silver camps are Kootenay, Slocan and Portland Canal, in British 
Columbia, and Mayo in Yukon. In Portland Canal district the silver is recovered 
from gold-silver ores but elsewhere it comes mostly from silver-lead or silver-lead- 
zinc ores. ‘The Sullivan mine at Kimberley, B.C., is by far the largest single pro- 
ducer. A considerable quantity of silver is also recovered from the copper ores at 
Britannia and Copper Mountain, B.C. 

In 1939 a very large proportion of the zinc and lead came from the Sullivan 
Mine. Some lead was recovered from ore in the Portland Canal, Slocan and other 
areas and a considerable amount from silver-lead ores of Yukon. 
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The copper ores of the region are mainly large low-grade sulphide replacements 
and practically all of the production comes from such deposits at- Britannia and 
Copper Mountain, B.C. Until recently Anyox, B.C., was also a very important 
producer. The earliest copper production was from the Rossland camp in British 
Columbia. 

Deposits of mercury have been known formany years in the region but they were 
in general too low grade for profitable mining. Discoveries near Pinchi Lake, 
B.C., however, in 1938 have led to very extensive and profitable mining. 

Deposits of magnetite, molybdenite, tungsten, nickel, antimony, bismuth and 
other metallic minerals are known in many places in the region. In contrast to the 
Canadian Shield where prospecting is rightly limited to isolated areas of pre-granite 
rocks, practically the whole of the Cordilleran Region is excellent prospecting ground. 
Only the eastern part of the region where intrusive rocks are absent is unfavourable 
for metallic deposits. 

In the Cordilleran Region coal is not found in rocks older than the Cretaceous, 
but very extensive coalfields are exploited in rocks of the Lower Cretaceous, Upper 
Cretaceous and Tertiary. The main Cretaceous coal areas are on Vancouver 
Island, B.C., in the Crowsnest district both in British Columbia and Alberta and in 
the Brulé, Cascade and Nordegg districts, Alta. 

The oil of Turner Valley, Alta., comes mainly or entirely from the upper few 
hundred feet of the Rundle limestone, the uppermost formation of the Paleozoic in 
the district. The Turner Valley oil pool has now been outlined and its possibilities_ 
are known. Several other favourable structures have been found and are being 
tested. It is expected that similar structures will be found at intervals all along the 
Foothills Belt. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART VI.—LANDS, PARKS, SCENIC AND GAME 
RESOURCES OF CANADA 


Canada is distinctly a new country and her resources are, for the most part, 
in the early stages of development. ‘The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
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in the cases of those resources that admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
silviculture, fur farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 

Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made from time to time and the results have been reviewed in special 
publication. Detailed information regarding individual natural resources will be 
found in the later chapters. 

The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those phases 
of the subject that can be properly regarded as falling under the definition of physio- 
graphy used in its wider interpretation, and that do not specifically relate to in- 
dividual subjects treated elsewhere in this volume. A classification of lands 
resources, information.on the National Parks and resources in game and scenery 
properly fall under this head. 

Lands Resources.—Figures of Table 1 are, in the main, based on estimates 
of the Dominion Forest Service and by the Surveyor General and Chief of the Surveys 
and Engineering Branch, both of the Department of Mines and Resources; they 
show how the total land area of Canada is made up as between present and potential 
agricultural lands, present and potential forest lands and lands that are unpro- 
ductive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present and potential 
agricultural lands and the totals of forest lands there is, of course, duplication to 
the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 


1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive 


Notr.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter XXVIII. In many cases 
figures differ from those given on p. 8 of the 1941 Year Book, owing to a new classification of forest lands 
and the rounding-off of estimates of agricultural lands. When these estimates are quoted, they should be 
further rounded off to the nearest hundred square miles. 


Prince Noyes New ; ; 
Description Edward PE Bruns- Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 
Island wick 


Agricultural Land (Present and | sq. miles} sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
Potential)— 


Occupied—Improved and pasture...... 1,330 2,810 2,690 17,610 26,340 20,490 
iegecige Oe eae ee 530 3,910 3, 800 12,520 7,350 3,150 
Unoceupied—Grass, brush, ete........ 30 2,920 760 O10) 7,180 10,950 
Morestedes:., sas silat 6g Biper? R 3,000 9,500 36,910 62,000 ___ 16,000 
Non-forested......... Es Ae ee 1,360 5, 730 3,450 18, 920 33,520 31,440 
HIOECHGOCE Ee aie cae iene cates: 610 6,910 13,300 49,430 69,350 19,150 
Totals, Agricultural Land!.... 1,970 12,640 16,750 68,350 | 102,870 50,590 
Forested Land— : 
Softwood— Merchantable........... 485 5,000 5,150 | 198,000; 36,900. 1,830 
Young growth. ..<.....% 240 3,000 3,180 45,500 29,300 9,110 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... 2 670 6,910 24,400 24, 100 1,100 
Votre growth. .A- 00. 2 480 4,310 20,500 67,400 5,120 
Hardwood— Merchantable........... 2 1,800 1,320 2,830 5,900 1,680 
Young growth.......... 2 1,000 900 5, 640 10, 200 11,600 
Total Productive Forested Land.... 725 11,950 21,770 | 296,870 | 173,800 30,440 
Unproductive Forested Land nat ae 2 50 190 67,500 63, 400 62,500 
Tenure—Privately owned............. 723 10,473 11,100 26,737 15,558 8,500 
Ooi Gi BEA eR ate awe 2 1,527 10,860 | 337,633 | 221,642 84,440 
Totals, Forested Land......... 725 12,000 21,960 | 364,370 | 237,200 92,940 
Net Productive Land’................. 2,085 17,730 25,410 | 383,290 | 270,720 124,380 
Waste and Other Land!..... :........ 99 3,013 2,063 | 140,244 92,562 95,343 
Totals, Land Area............. 2,184 20,743 £7,473 | 528,584 | 363,282 219,723 


_— 


For footnotes see p. 16. 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive—conc. 


British | Yukon 


Description pina Alberta Cans ee Canada 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Agricultural Land (Present and Potential)— 


Occupied—Improved and pasture...............- 81,500 54, 820 3,640 4 211,234 

Forested. eee is Fea Siena See 5,480 6,080 1,900 3 44,723 

Unoccupied—Grass, brush, etc................6-- 15, 100 30, 740 3,710 10,063 82, 763 

Borested sepa nc ci ee eee 23, 000 45,000 11,450 4,000 210, 940 

Non-forested sar.ratt ou etka eerie eumicieten ate a: 96, 600 85,560 7,350 10,067 293 , 997 

Nove sis| 1300 eye Ren War eno irr Meda ry dics Ain BA oh g 28,480 51,080 13,350 4,003 255, 663 

Totals, Agricultural Land!............... 125,080 | 136,640 20,700°| 14,070 549,660 

Forested Land— 

Softwood— Merchantable..................... 1,500 7,700 35, 400 500 292,465 

SV OungpeTOWLUeE scene alee oct 6, 420 24,100 50,460 4,000 175,310 

Mixed wood— Merchantable...:......¢....+..... 2,000 9,360 2 250 68,790 

NOUN CTOWLOr re ae eee erent: 9,390 31,400 2 3,000 141,600 

Hardwood— Merchantable..................... 2,860 3,620 2 250 20, 260 

‘Younes sZrowth. «sate. sek tect 23,900 16,900 2 2,000 72,140 

Total Productive Forested Land............... 46,070 93,080 85,860 10, 000 770, 565 

Unproductive Forested Land.................. 40,000 37,600 | 128,600 50,000 449, 840 

Tenure—brvately OWNeds.scieis ear emai aoe ree Leo 10,004 7,386 Nil 102,212 

Crown landssgse sits teen Sebi ace 74,339 | 120,676 | 207,074 60,000 | 1,118,193 

Totals, Forested Lamd................... 86,070 | 130,680 | 214,460 60,000 | 1,220,405 

Net Productive Land’.......................0000. 182,670 | 216,240 | 221,810 70,067 | 1,514,402 

Waste and Other Land!.....................0005. 55,305 32,560 | 137,469 | 1,393,496 | 1,952,154 

Totals, Land Area....................055- 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,468,563 | 3,466,556 

1 These tctals embrace present agricultural land of all possible classes and land that has agricultural 

possibilities in any sense. 2 Very small or negligible. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested 

land minus forested agricultural land. | 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, 

etc. | 5 An estimate from provincial sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 
sq. miles. ; 


National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains the 
National Parks of Canada as a means of preserving for all time regions of outstanding 
beauty or marked interest. The parks are dedicated to the people of Canada for 
their benefit, education and enjoyment, and they provide remarkable opportunities | 
for outdoor life and recreation. By virtue of their attractions, the National Parks 
are proving to be an outstanding lure for visitors from the United States, and the 
foreign exchange so provided is an important factor in furthering Canada’s war 
effort. Differing widely in character, and varying in purpose, the park areas 
include: the scenic and recreational parks that extend from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains; the national wild-animal parks or preserves— 
large fenced areas established for the protection and propagation of species once in 
danger of extinction; and the national historic parks. They are administered by 
the National Parks Bureau of the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources. Under the supervision of this same body are the historic 
sites of national interest that have been acquired throughout the country. (See 
pp. 78-90 of the 1938 Year Book.) 

In the national parks all wild life is rigidly protected, and primal natural con- 
ditions are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the larger 
parks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by a warden service that 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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is responsible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Opportunities for outdoor 
life and recreation have been increased by the provision of equipped camp-grounds, 
bath-houses and playgrounds, as well as by the construction of golf courses, tennis 
courts and outdoor swimming pools. Accommodation is provided in many of the 
parks by modern hotels, bungalow camps and chalets operated by private enterprise. 
Railways and motor roads serve the parks, and nearly 700 miles of motor high- 
ways and 3,000 miles of trails have been built to provide access to the outstanding 
scenic regions. 


The scenic and recreational parks include regions of unsurpassed grandeur in 
the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains of Western Canada. Among these are: Banff, 
Jasper and Waterton Lakes National Parks in Alberta, on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies; Kootenay and Yoho Parks in British Columbia, on the western slope of the 
Rockies; and Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks (also in British Columbia), in 
the Selkirks. While these parks bear a general resemblance to one another, each 
possesses individual characteristics and phenomena, varying fauna and flora and 
different types of scenery. Banff Park contains the famous resorts, Banff and Lake 
Louise, and in Jasper Park is the well-known tourist centre, Jasper. Direct motor- 
highway connection between these points is provided by the Banff-Jasper Highway, 
which was completed and opened for travel in 1940. 


Eastward from the mountains are found Prince Albert National Parkin Saskat- 
chewan, a typical example of the forest-and-lake country bordering the northwestern 
plains region, and Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, a well-timbered 
area dotted with numerous lakes, and at a general altitude of 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. In Ontario are three small park units established primarily as recreational 
areas. They are Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and St. Lawrence Islands 
National Parks. 


The special animal parks were established for the protection of such species 
of mammalian wild life as buffalo, elk and pronghorned antelope, which, once 
in danger of extinction, now thrive under natural conditions in large fenced enclosures 
especially suited to their requirements. ‘These reserves include Elk Island National 
Park in Alberta, 30 miles from Edmonton, which contains a large herd of buffalo 
and numerous deer, elk and moose. This park also includes a recreational develop- 
ment at Astotin Lake, where bathing, camping, tennis and golf may be enjoyed. 
Nemiskam National Park, also in Alberta, forms a sanctuary for pronghorned 
antelope. 

The New Parks in the Maritimes.—In the Maritime Provinces, two remarkable 
scenic areas have been set aside as National Parks. Cape Breton Highlands National 
Park in Nova Scotia was officially opened with suitable ceremonies on July 1, 1941, 
by the Honourable T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources. The Park, 
which was established in 1936, is situated in the northern part of Cape Breton Island 
and has an area of 390 square miles. Its rugged and picturesque shoreline, indented 
with numerous coves and bays, and its rolling, mountainous interior provide a 
delightful, old-world setting. Development work carried out in the Park includes 
the construction of highways, trails, golf links, tennis courts, a recreation field and 
bath-house, all of which have, to the tourist, added greatly to the attractiveness of 
the region. 

Prince Edward Island National Park was established in 1937 and extends for 
about 25 miles along the northern shores of the island province. Its chief attractions 
are the magnificent sand beaches for which this part of the Island’s coastline is 
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justly renowned, providing opportunities for surf-bathing in salt water of a sur- 
prisingly moderate temperature. The Park also contains many features made 
famous by the novels of L. M. Montgomery, including the farm-house ‘‘Green 
Gables’. A picturesque golf course has been constructed in the vicinity of ‘‘Green 
Gables’, and other developments carried out for the convenience and pleasure of 
visitors include the construction of a marine drive, walking trails and bath-houses,. 
and the laying-out of camping and picnicking areas. Good tourist accommodation 
is available in the Park and at nearby points. 


The National Historic Parks.—A further extension to the National Parks system 
was made in 1941 when seven areas, previously acquired and administered as 
historic sites, were designated as National Historic Parks. They are associated 
with events of outstanding interest in the early history of the Dominion and as 
such merit the distinction now conferred on them. - 


The formal opening of Port Royal National Historic Park in Nova Scotia took 
place on July 4, 1941. This park area, which is located on the shores of Annapolis 
Basin at Lower Granville, contains a replica of the Port Royal Habitation, a group 
of buildings constructed to shelter the first permanent European settlement in 
Canada. The present structures stand on the exact site of the original Habitation 
erected in 1605 by De Monts and Champlain and destroyed by an attacking English 
force in 1613. 


The other new National Historic Parks are: Fortress of Louisbourg, Cape 
Breton Island, N.S.; Fort Chambly, Chambly Canton, Que.; Fort Lennox, Ile-aux- 
Noix, Que.; Fort Wellington, Prescott, Ont.; Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ont.; 
and Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man. Fort Anne Park, at Annapolis Royal, 
N.S. and Fort Beauséjour Park in New Brunswick, previously established as 
National Parks, have also been designated National Historic Parks. 


Improvements in the Parks, 1941.—In addition to regular maintenance, several 
important developments were inaugurated or carried out in the National Parks 
during 1941. Because of the urgent need for additional electric energy for war 
purposes, permission was granted, with the approval of Parliament, for an increase 
of water storage in Lake Minnewanka and for the construction of a hydro-electric 
development at Anthracite, both in Banff National Park. The interests of the 
National Parks are being safeguarded as far as possible. 


The Trans-Canada Highway between Johnston Canyon and Lake Louise 
Station in Banff National Park was paved during the year and other scenic routes 
in the western National Parks, including the Banff-Jasper Highway, were improved 
and given dust-laying treatment. The provision of new highway bridges was also 
undertaken over Pipestone River in Banff National Park; Athabaska River in 
Jasper National Park; and Blakiston Brook in Waterton Lakes National Park. 


The extension of facilities for the detection and suppression of forest fires, 
including the construction of lookout towers and the improvement of trails, was 
made possible by special appropriations and by the use of Alternative Service 
Workers provided by the Department of National War Services. 


In order to prevent loss or damage from insects and fungus diseases, studies of 
forest stands are carried out regularly in the National Parks in co-operation with 
the Division of Entomology and Plant Pathology of the Department of Agriculture. 
Specimens are collected and forwarded to these services for identification and, where 
control measures are necessary, they are carried out under the supervision of trained 
personnel. 
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All National Parks are wild-life sanctuaries and a basic principle of their manage- 
ment is to interfere as little as possible with natural conditions. In order to have 
a continuous supply of accurate information concerning existing conditions, arrange- 
ments have been made to obtain regular reports from the park warden service, and 
these are supplemented by special investigations carried out by competent biologists. 
During 1940 and 1941 seven National Parks were surveyed by members of the staff 
of the Department of Mines and Resources and reports covering these investigations 
are now available for most of them. 

National Historic Sites.—The National Parks Bureau is also charged with 
the preservation, restoration and marking of historic sites throughout Canada. In 
the work of acquiring and selecting sites worthy of commemoration, the Bureau has 
the assistance of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, a group of 
recognized authorities on the history of the section of the country they represent. 
Of the total number of sites that have been considered by the Board, more than 300 
have been suitably marked by the Department of Mines and Resources and many 
others recommended for future attention. 

Migratory Birds Treaty.—This Treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the De-. 
partment of Mines and Resources. The Treaty, which has been effective since 
1916, has as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada 
and the United States. Information concerning the Treaty, and regulations enacted 
for its enforcement, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1941 


Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 

Recreational Parks 

Bamiterce o. stent cea Western Alberta, on| 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing famous 
east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Typical 

- ies. example of central Rockies, with massive 
ranges, ice-fields, alpine valleys, glacier- 
fed lakes and hot mineral springs. Big- 
game sanctuary. Recreations: climbing, 
motoring, riding, bathing, golf, tennis, 
fishing, skiing. 

COHGVE ee es ee. Eastern British Col-| 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on western slope of Rockies. 
umbia, on west Contains famous Yoho Valley, with its 
slope of Rockies. . numerous waterfalls; Kicking Horse 

Valley; Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta 
Lakes; natural bridge. Alpine climbing 
centre. 

AGE CHOR Sits. ha Gj sis 2 Southeastern British} 1886 521-00 |Superb example of Selkirk Mountain 
Columbia, on the region, with snow-capped peaks, glaciers, 
summit of the luxuriant forests, alpine flower-gardens, 
Selkirk Range. numerous big game. LIllecillewaet and 

Asulkan Glaciers; Rogers Pass; and 
famed Macdonald tunnel. 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta,| 1895 220-00 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountains noted for 
Park in Montana, beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, pictur- 
U.S.A. esque trails, waterfalls. Recreations: 


motoring, riding, fishing, tennis, golf, 
camping. 
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2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1941—continued 


Park Location 
Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—conc. 
UaAsper. c secrswe le tines Western Alberta, 
on east slope of 
Rockies. 


Mount Revelstoke... .|Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
west slope of Sel- 


kirks. 

St. Lawrence Islands.|In_ St. Lawrence 
River between 
Morrisburg and 


Kingston, Ont. 


Southern Ontario, 
on Lake Erie. 


Pomteeleencsecemaa 


Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
west slope of Rock- 
ies. 


Kootenaiyeueeeaen nee 


Central Saskatche- 
wan, north of 
Prince Albert. 


Prince Albert........ 


Riding Mountain.....|Southwestern Mani- 
toba, west of Lake 
Winnipeg. 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay, 
(including Flower-| near Midland, 
pot Island Reserve)| Ont. 


Cape Breton High-|Northern part of 
lands. Cape Breton Is- 
land, N.S. 


Prince Edward Is-|North shore of 
land. Prince Edward 
Island. 


Date 
Estab- 
lished 


1907 


1914 


1914 
(Re- 
served 
1904) 


1918 


1920 


1927 


1929 


1929 


1936 


1937 


Area 


sq. miles 


4, 200-00 


100-00 


185-60 
(acres) 


6-04 


587-00 


1,869-00 
(approx.) 


1,148-04 


5:37 


390-00 
(approx. ) 


7-00 


Characteristics 


Largest national park in North America, 
rich in historical associations. Immense 
region of majestic peaks, deep canyons, 
beautiful lakes, containing famous resort, 
Jasper. Also Miette Hot Springs, Ma- 
ligne Lake, Mount Edith Cavell and 
Columbia Ice-field. Big-game sanctuary. 
Recreations: motoring, climbing, riding, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, skiing. 


Alpine plateau on summit of Mount Revel- 
stoke, accessible by spectacular 18-mile 
drive from Revelstoke. Contains moun- 
tain lakes, alpine flora, camp-sites. 

- Game sanctuary; winter sports centre. 


Mainland reservation and thirteen islands 
among ‘‘Thousand Islands’’. Recrea- 
tional area; camping, fishing, bathing. 


Most southerly mainland point in Canada 
(41° 54’ N.). Recreational area with 
unique flora and fine beaches. Resting 
place for many migratory birds. Ba- 
thing, camping. 


Mountain park bordering Vermilion- 
Sinclair section of Bantf-Windermere 
Highway. Contains Sinclair Canyon, 
Radium Hot Springs, Marble Canyon. 
Big-game __ sanctuary. Recreations: 
motoring, bathing, camping. 


Forested lakeland of northwestern Canada, 
with extensive waterways and fine 
beaches. Interesting fauna; summer 
resort. Recreations: boating, bathing, 
fishing, camping, tennis, golf. 


Rolling woodland, with crystal lakes, on 
summit of Manitoba escarpment. Na- 
tural home for big game, including elk, 
deer, moose. Summer resort. Recrea- 
tions: bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, 
golf, camping. 


Thirty islands in Georgian Bay. Recrea- 
tional and camping area; boating, ba- 
thing, fishing. Unique limestone forma- 
tions and caves on Flowerpot Island. 


Outstanding example of rugged coastline 
with mountain background. Remark- 
able views of Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence visible from highway, 
Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathing, 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
camping. 


Strip 25 miles long on north shore. Recre- 
ational area with magnificent beaches. 
Contains famed Green Gables farm- 
stead. Recreations: bathing, boating, 
fishing, golf, bowling, camping. 
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2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1941—continued 


Park Location 


Animal Parks and 
- Reserves 


Buffalo. Eastern Alberta, 


near Wainwright. 


CC 


Elk Island...........|Central Alberta, 


near Lamont. 


Southern Alberta, 
near Foremost. 


Nemiskam.......... 


Wood Buffalo!:...... Partly in Alberta 
(13,675 sq. miles) 
and partly in 


Northwest Terri- 
tories (3,625 sq. 
miles), west of 
Athabaska and 
Slave Rivers. 


Historic Parks 


Nova Scotia (An- 
napolis Royal). 


New Brunswick, 
near Sackville. 


Fort Beauséjour...... 


Fortress of Louis- |Cape Breton Island, 
bourg.. N.S., miles 
from Sydney. 


Port Royal..........|Lower Granville, 
N.S., 8 miles from 
Annapolis Royal. 

Fort Chambly....... Chambly Canton, 
Que. 


Date 


Estab- Area Characteristics 


lished 


sq. miles 


1908 197-50 {Fenced area originally set aside for the 
preservation of buffalo and other big 
game. Animal population since with- 
drawn; area now being utilized by 
Department of National Defence for 


war purposes. 


1913 
(Re- 
served 

1906) 


51-20 |Fenced preserve containing a large herd of 
plains buffalo; also numerous deer, elk 
and moose. Recreational area at As- 
totin Lake; camping,. boating, bathing, 


tennis and golf. 


Fenced preserve containing a herd of 
pronghorned antelope, a species native 
to the region. 


1922 8-50 


1922 | 17,300-00 


(approx, ) 


Immense unfenced area of forests and open 
plains, dotted with lakes and coursed by 
numerous streams and rivers. Contains a 
large herd of buffalo, including the 
“‘woodland”’ type and also surplus plains 

* buffalo from Buffalo National Park; also 
bear, beaver, caribou, deer, moose and 
waterfowl. Area as yet undeveloped. 


1917 31-00 


Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 
(acres) i 


Royal. Contains well-preserved fortifi- 
cations of earthworks type; also museum 
housing a fine historical library and 
numerous exhibits relating to early 
periods. 

1926 59-00 
(acres) 


Site of French fort erected in middle of 
18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 
land by British on capture in 1755; 
original name since restored. Contains 
museum with many exhibits relating 
to history of region. 

1941 340 

(acres) 


Old walled city and strategic military 
and naval station built by the French, 
1720-40. Captured by the British in 
1758, it was destroyed in 1760. A museum 
on the site contains interesting mementoes 
of historic past. 


1941 17 
(acres) 


Reconstruction on the exact site, of the 
Port Royal ‘‘Habitation’’ erected by 
De Monts and Champlain in 1605. The 
original group of buildings, which shel- 
tered the first permanent European 
rece in Canada, was destroyed 
In ° 


French fort first constructed in 1665 on 
Richelieu River. Rebuilt of stone in 
1711, it figured in several wars. Contains 
@ museum housing many interesting 
exhibits. A military cemetery outside 
walls of fort is included in park area. 


1941 . 
(acres) 


1 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1941—concluded 


- 


Date 
Park Location Estab-| Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Historic Parks-concl. 
Hort Bennoxe see ae Tle-aux-Noix, Que., 1941 210 |Military post constructed by British on 
near St. Johns. (acres) site of early French fort, to command 
Richelieu River water route from south. 
The entire property is being utilized for 
war purposes by the Department of 
National Defence. 
Fort Wellington...... Prescott, Ont. 1941 8-5 |Contains well preserved earthworks, block- 
. (acres) house and other buildings constructed by 
British as base for defence of communica- 
tions between Kingston and Montreal. 
= The block-house contains a small mu- 
seum, 
Fort: Maldenst.eee: Amherstburg, 1941 3 Situated on the banks of the Detroit 
Ont. (acres) River; the site of one of the principal 
frontier military posts in Upper Canada. 
A new museum building contains in- 
teresting exhibits of the region. 
Fort Prince of Wales. .| Near Churchill, 1941 50 |Massive stone fort built 1733-71, to secure 
Man. (acres) control of Hudson Bay for Hudson’s 


Bay Company and England. The fort 
was captured and partially destroyed by 
a French force in 1782. 


SUMMARY OF THE AREAS OF NATIONAL PARKS, BY PROVINCES 


Province Area Province 3 Area 
square miles square miles 
Prince Wdward Island: -..-.-o.s<e00. 7-00 Saskatchowant a) sees een eee 1,869-00 
IN OVA SCOR oe ornate ee ee ree 390-60 LA Toentaten sei Re eer eens 20, 937-201 
New. Brunswi¢katea ke eee 0-09 British/Columbis=.2s-. 44 1,715-00 
Quehbedtst sgt 3 Ce ete eee 0-33 Northwest Territories............ 3, 625-001 
OUEaTION eck oe ee ee Ee 11-72 ——_————— 
Manitab an. so 4.0.0 + ck eee eee 1,148-12 Wotalvesccsa tere 29, 704-06 


1 Including portion of Wood Buffalo Park. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the national parks throughout Canada 
administered by the Dominion Government, most of the provinces also maintain 
provincial parks for the protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among 
the largest of these are the Algonquin Park (2,740 square miles) in Ontario, the 
Laurentides Park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec and Tweedsmuir Park (approxi- 
mately 5,400 square miles) in British Columbia. 


Game and Scenery.—The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the 
sportsman and tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist 
travel and its demands (the statistics of the tourist trade are dealt with in Chapter 
XVI as a phase of External Trade), great areas of uninhabited land have become 
accessible, and hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed 
with ease. In the wooded and unsettled areas of every province there are many 
moose, deer, bear and smaller game, while in the western parts of the Dominion 
there are also wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly bear and 
lynx. Mountain lion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in the mountains 
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of Alberta, while in the Northwest and the Far North there still exist hérds of buffalo 
and musk-ox, which, however, are given absolute protection by the Dominion 
Government. 


Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. Franklin grouse 
are native to the mountains of the West and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Canada is the natural habitat of many kinds of waterfowl and it is difficult 
to imagine any finer field for the shot-gun sportsman than is afforded by many 
of the myriad lakes that form so large a feature of Canadian scenery. This is 
particularly true of the three mid-western provinces, where the lakes are of the 
shallow, surface type that furnishes the most abundant feed for waterfowl. 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake-country of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain 
districts of British Columbia and Alberta, offer to the tourist, the hunter and the 
fisherman a variety of attractions including innumerable game preserves that have 
won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. And 
not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers 
that form a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water 
travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter 
sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous 
winter climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for 
their advantages in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, 
while angling is permitted, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life 
resources preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, ETC. 
Section 1.—The Climate of Canada 
See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 


published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


~ 


Section 2.—The Factors that Control Canadian Weather 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. . 
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Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada 

See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 

published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
Section 6.—Meteorological Tables 

See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 

published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada 

See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 

Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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PART I.—HISTORY 


Section 1.—Outlines of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for special material previously published. 


Section 2.—A Bibliography of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for special material previously published. 


Section 3.—Historical Records 


See list at front of this edition for special material previously published. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1941 


Section 1.—General Chronology 


é Dore en in the General Chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given at pp. 25-30 of the 1940 Canada Year 
ook. 

The Ministries and the dates of elections and lengths of sessions of all Dominion Parliaments following Con- 
federation are given in Tables 2 and 4, respectively, of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial Legislatures and Min- 
istries from Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and from 1924 to 1937 at pp. 110- 
118 of the 1988 Year Book. References regarding these matters have therefore been dropped from the Chronology 
below. Changes since 1937 are included. 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the 1870. May 12, Act toestablish the Province 


British North America Act. July 1, 
The Act came into force; Union of 
the Provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate prov- 
inces named Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Prime Minister. Nov. 6, Meeting 
of the first Dominion Parliament. 


1868. Apr. 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 


Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 


1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- 


ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 


of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred ‘to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reached Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg); end of the rebellion. 


1871. Apr. 2, First Dominion Census 


(population 3,689,257). Apr. 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
in the Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 


1873. May 23, Act establishing the North 


West Mounted Police. July 1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporation 
of Winnipeg. 


1874. May, Ontario Agricultural College, 


Guelph, opened. 
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1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 
1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 
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Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 


June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 
of Manitoba. 


July 1, Canada joined the Interna- 
tional Postal Union. 


May 15, Adoption of a protective 
tariff (‘‘The National Policy’’). 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands ex- 
cept Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census 
(population 4,324,810). May 2, First 
sod of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as a company line turned. 


May 8, Provisional Districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
the Northwest Territories. 


Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada; united confer- 
ence. 


May 24, Sir Charles Tupper, High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. Apr. 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Territories. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Nov. 7, Last spike of Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line driven 
at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 


Apr. 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 


Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference 
at London. 


Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States Senate. 


Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 


Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census 
(population 4,833,239). June 6, Death 
of Sir John A. Macdonald. 


Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, provi- 
ding for arbitration of the Bering 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between Can- 
ada and United States. 

Apr. 4, First sitting of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal. 


Apr. 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. August, Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. 


June 22, Celebration throughout the 


Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference at London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon District establish- 
ed as a separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian Contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 


_ Nore.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial Government changes 
prior to 1937, see Note on p. 25. 
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1900. 
1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII, 
Apr. 1, Fourth Dominion Census 
(population 5,371,315). Sept. 16- 
Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 


May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of Fourth Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Aug. 9, Corona- 
tion of H. M. King Edward VII. 
December, First message sent by 
wireless from Canada to the United 
Kingdom via Cape Breton, N.S. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. Apr. 19, Great 
fire at Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 


Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Roald Amundsen, in the schooner 
Gjoa, arrived at Nome, Alaska, on 
completion of the first traverse of 
the North-West Passage. Univer- 
sity of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 


Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Oct. 17, Trans- 
atlantic wireless open for limited 
public service. University of Sas- 
katchewan founded. Dec. 6, First 
recorded flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine carrying a 
passenger (Dr. Graham Bell’s tetra- 
hedral kite, Cygnet). 


University of British Columbia found- 
ed. Jan. 2, Establishment of 
Ottawa Branch of Royal Mint. 
June 21-23, Bicentenary of Bishop 
Laval celebrated at Quebec. July 
20-31, Quebec tercentenary celebra- 
tions. Visit of Prince of Wales to 
Quebec. Aug. 2, Great fire in 
Kootenay Valley, B.C. 


Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Feb. 
23, First flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine under its 
own power (McCurdy’s Silver Dart). 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 


1911. 


1912. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


gium, Holland and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of On- 
tario hydro-electric power trans- 
mission system. 


May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
‘at London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census (population 7,206,643). June 
22, Coronation of . King 
George V. July 11, Disastrous 
fires in Porcupine district. 


Mar. 29-Apr. 9, First Canada - West 
Indies Trade Conference held at 
Ottawa. Apr. 15, Loss of the steam- 
ship Titanic. Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


May 20, Loss of the steamship Hm- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian Contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 


February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. Apr. 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. Apr. 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion by fire of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. Apr. 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of 
Connaught. 


Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings at London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
Apr. 27, Imperial War Conference. 
Apr. 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. Apr. 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. Aug. 15, Battle 
of Loos, capture of Hill 70. Aug. 
29, Passing of Military Service Act. 
Sept. 20, Completion of Quebec 
Bridge. Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Serious explosion at Halifax, N.S. 


Mar. 31, Germans launched critical 
offensive on West Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. 
Apr. 17, Secret session of Parlia- 
ment. June-July, Prime Minister 
and colleagues attended Imperial 
War Conference at London. July 18, 
Allies assumed successful offensive 


Nore.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial Government changes 
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on West Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of 
Monchy le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and signed 
armistice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of 
Cambrai. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of 
Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture 
of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


May 1-June 15, General strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, 
Formal opening of Quebec Bridge 
by the Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, The 
Prince of Wales laid foundation stone 
of Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, . thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘Canadian National 
Railways’’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


1921. May 10, 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand ‘Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 16, 
Ratifications of the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. Aug. 9, Ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. Nov. 15, First meeting 
of League of Nations Assembly 
began at Geneva, Switzerland. 


Preferential tariff arrange- 
ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census (population 
8,787,949). June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial 
Conference. Nov. 11, Opening of 
Conference on limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approved five-power treaty, 
limiting capital ships, and dis- 
approving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
Apr. 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 


prior to 1937, see Note on p. 25. 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. 


. Apr. 1, Removal of British embargo 


on Canadian cattle effective. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 


. Apr. 23, British Empire Exhibition 


opened by King Georgeat Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. Aug. 6-16, Meeting 
of the British Association for the 


‘Advancement of Science at Toronto. 


Aug. 11-16, Meeting of Interna- 
tional Mathematical Congress at 
Toronto. 


. June 10, Inauguration of the United 


Church of Canada. Nov. 20, Death 
of Queen Alexandra. 


. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 


Oct. 19-Nov. 23, Imperial Confer- 
ence at London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. 
Vincent Massey appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States. 


. June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 


Minister to Canada, reached Ot- 
tawa. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit. 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 


1928. Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed 


first British High Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceased 
to exist, leaving Quebec the only 
province with a bi-cameral legis- 
lature. July 20, Japanese Legation 
opened at Ottawa. Nov. 15, First 
French Minister to Canada arrived 
at Ottawa. 


1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 


MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, visited Can- 
ada. Dec. 14, Transfer of natural 
resources to Manitoba and Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five-power Naval Arms Con- 


ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J..L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20, Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
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chewan. Aug. 1, H. M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
' the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference at London. 


1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census 
(population 10,376,786). June 30, 
‘The Statute of Westminster exempt- 
ing the Dominion and the provinces 
from the operation of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act and the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, 
United Kingdom suspended specie 
payments, following which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pro- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament of 
Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom became effective. — 


1932. July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, 
Official opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal. 


1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference. May 18, Celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John. 


1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 
400th anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 


1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. Sept. 15, 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met at Ottawa. 
Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference met at Ottawa; Naval 
eestelann Conference met at Lon- 

on. 


1936. Jan. 20, Death of H. M. King George V 
and accession of H.M. King Ed- 


ward VIII. Mar. 8, German forces © 


reoccupied the Rhineland in de- 
fiance of the Treaty of Versailles. 
June 1, Quinquennial Census of the 
Prairie Provinces taken. July 1- 
Sept. 7, Celebration in Vancouver of 
the Golden Jubilee of that city and 
of the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of 
Vimy Memorial in France by H.M. 
King Edward VIII. Dec. 11; 
Abdication of H.M. King Edward 
VIII and accession of H.M. King 
George VI. 


1937. Jan. 1, Belgium represented in Canada 
by a Minister Plenipotentiary. 
May 12, Coronation of H.M. King 
George VI. July 8, Imperial Air- 


ways flying boat Caledonia arrived 
at Montreal from Southampton, 
inaugurating the experimental phase 
of the Transatlantic Airways. Nov. 
29, Royal Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations opened 
sittings at Winnipeg. 


1938. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 


Supreme Court of Canada on the 
Alberta constitutional references 
made in favour of the Dominion 
Government. (See 1941 Year 
Book, p. 19, for further references 
to this subject.) Mar. 13, Seizure 
of Austria by Germany. June 9, 
Provincial general election in Sas- 
katchewan; Liberal Government 
of Hon. W. J. Patterson returned to 
power. Sept. 12, Herr Hitler’s 
speech at Nuremberg followed by 
clashes on the Czechoslovak border, 
developed into an_ international 
crisis. Sept. 15, Meeting of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Herr Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden. Sept. 22-23, Meeting 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Herr 
Hitler at Godesberg. Sept. 28, 
Mobilization of British fleet. Sept. 
30, Crisis terminated following 
four-power conference at Munich. 
Oct. 1, Occupation of Sudeten 
areas of Czechoslovakia by Ger- 
many. Nov. 17, Trade Agreement 
between Canada and United States 
signed at Washington. 


1939. Mar. 1, Opening of Trans-Canada 


air-mail service. Mar. 14, Invasion 
of Czechoslovakia by Germany. 
Mar. 31, The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom announced ar- 
rangements for a treaty guarantee- 
ing armed support to Poland in 
defence of its independence. Apr. 28, 
Denunciation of German-Polish non- 
aggression agreement by Germany. 
May 17-June 15, Visit of Their 
Majesties King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth to Canada and 
the United States. May 18, Pro- 
vincial general election in Prince 
Edward Island; Liberal Govern- 
ment of Hon. T.. A. Campbell re- 
turned to power. June 16, First 
appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner to Canada by the Govern- 
ment of Eire. June 27, Inaugural 
mail flight of the Yankee Clipper 
from Port Washington, N.Y., to 
Southampton, Eng., via Shediac, 
N.B., and Botwood, Nfld. Aug. 6, 
Imperial Airways flying boat Cari- 
bou arrived at Montreal and offici- 
ally opened British air-mail service. 
Aug. 23, Chancellor Hitler, in an 
interview with the British Am- 
bassador, demanded possession of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor 
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and the institution of a German 
protectorate over Poland. Aug. 24, 
Germany and Soviet Russia signed 
a mutual non-aggression treaty. 
Aug. 25, United Kingdom signed an 
Agreement with Poland, in which 
each Power pledged aid to the other 
in case of hostilities in consequence 
of aggression or of action that 
would menace the independence of 
either Power. Japan protested to 
Germany that the Russo-German 
non-aggression agreement violated 
the spirit of the Anti-Comintern 
Agreement. Sept. 1, Poland invaded 
by Germany. Proclamation issued 
declaring an apprehended state of 
war in Canada since Aug. 25. 
Sept. 3, War with Germany de- 
clared by the United Kingdom and 
France. Sept. 10, Canada declared 


war upon Germany. Oct. 2, United _ 


For Special War Chronology, 
see Appendix I. 


States refused to recognize German- 
Russian partition of Poland. Oct. 4, 
Disallowance of Alberta Limita- 
tions of Actions Act, which was 
re-enacted after a previous dis- 
allowance. Oct. 16, Arrival at 
Ottawa of first Minister of the 
Netherlands to Canada.  Short- 
term war loan of $200,000,000 
sold to chartered banks. Oct. 25, 
Provincial general election in Que- 
bec; Union Nationale Government 
of Hon. M. Duplessis defeated by 
Liberals under Adelard Godbout. 
Nov. 1, Commencement of daily 
flights from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coasts by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. Nov. 2, First appoint- 
ment of a Canadian High Com- 
missioner to Australia. Nov. 20, 


Provincial general election in New. 
Brunswick; Liberal Government of . 


Hon. A. A. Dysart returned to 
power. Dec. 14, Russia expelled 
from the League of Nations. Dec. 
22, The Minister of Finance an- 
nounced the setting up of the 
National War Loan Committee. 
Dec. 29, Appointment of Canada’s 
first High Commissioners to Hire 
and to New Zealand. 


1940. Jan. 1, First municipal government in 


the Northwest Territories inaugu- 
rated at Yellowknife. Jan. 8, Open- 
ing of consultations at Ottawa be- 
tween Canadian and United States 
Governments on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Jan. 15, First War Loan 
of $200,000,000 offered to the 


prior to 1937, see Note on p. 25. 


Canadian public and heavily over- 
subscribed. Jan. 18, Appointment of 
Canada’s first High Commissioner 
to the Union of South Africa. Jan. 
22, The Ministers of Defence and 
Transport announced details:of the 
British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan. Mar. 13, Finland and 
Russia signed peace treaty, follow- 
ing conclusion of Russo-Finnish War. 
Mar. 21, Provincial general elections 
in Alberta; Government of Hon. W. 
Aberhart returned to power. Mar. 
28, Arrival of first Australian High 
Commissioner to Canada. Apr. 9, 
Germany invaded Denmark and 
Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec women 
granted right to vote in provincial 
elections and to qualify as candi- 
dates for the Legislature. May 5, 
Canadian National War Savings 
Committee appointed. May 10, Rt. 
Hon. Neville Chamberlain resigned 
and Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 
became Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. May 16, Report 
of Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations presented to 
the House of Commons. May 22, 
Canadian Ministry of Defence for 
Air set up. May 29, Dominion 
Parliament passed war appropria- 
tion of $700,000,000. June 11, Estab- 
lishment of Canadian consular 
service announced; Consuls ap- 
pointed in Greenland, France and 
Japan. Dominion Parliament passed 
an Act authorizing the Govern- 
ment to organize the economic 
resources and man-power of the 
country. June 24, War Budget of 
$280,100,000 presented in House of 
Commons. July 8, Separate De- 
partment of National Defence for 
Naval Affairs instituted. July 10, 
Royal assent given to amendment to 
B.N.A. Act empowering Dominion 
to enact unemployment insurance 
legislation. July 29, Unemployment 
Insurance Bill passed by House of 
Commons. Aug. 14, Hon. Mr. 
Power announced Canada _ will 
spend $1,000,000 on defence of air 
bases in Newfoundland. Aug. 16, 
International Labour Office of 
the League of Nations established 
headquarters at McGill University, 
Montreal. Aug. 17-18, Conference 
on defences of the northern half of 
the Western Hemisphere held at 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., between the 
Prime Minister of Canada and the 
President of the United States, 
after which the creation of a Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defence, 
to consist of 4 or 5 members from 
each country, was announced. Aug. 
19-21, National Registration in 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Canada. Sept. 6, Treaties of con- 
ciliation signed between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
Governments of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. Sept. 9, Second 
War Loan of $300,000,000 offered to 
Canadian public. Sept. 21, Canada’s 
Second War Loan of $300,000, 000 
closed, with subscriptions totalling 
$342 248,300. Oct. 8, Canada 
banned exports of copper, except to 
British Empire. Oct. 14, The 
United States Government an- 
nounced approval of the Long Lac 
and Ogaki diversions in Ontario, 
thus permitting an additional 200,000 
h.p. to be produced at Niagara. 
Oct. 24, Canada formally recog- 
nized Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. Nov. 4, Coalition 
government formed in Manitoba. 
Dec. 1, Canada imposed further 
restrictions on importation of luxury 
goods. Dec. 30, Canadian chartered 
banks bought $250,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment short-term notes. 


1941. Jan. 1, All residents of Canada re- 


quired to obtain permit from For- 
eign Exchange Control Board before 
leaving the country with or without 
funds. Jan. 14, Alberta announced 
plan to establish a ‘‘flexible barter 
system to permit the exchange of 
goods without the use of actual 
money”. Jan. 14-15, Dominion- 
Provincial conference, called to 
consider findings of Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, terminated owing to 
opposition of three provinces. Mar, 
19, St. Lawrence Seaway Agree- 
ment signed at Ottawa between 
Canada and United States. Mar. 23, 
National Day of Prayer observed 
throughout Canada. Mar. 24, 
Exchange of Notes between Canada 
and United States modifying Rush- 
Bagot Treaty of 1817 so that war- 
ships may be built and armed on 
the Great Lakes. Mar. 25, House 
of Commons passed $1,300,000,000 
War Appropriation Bill. Mar. 28, 
Output of Canadian automobile 
plants restricted, in order to control 
Canadian consumption. Apr. 22, 
General elections in Manitoba; 
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Coalition Government of Hon. 
John Bracken returned to power. 
Apr. 29, Sinking of 8.5. Nerissa 
caused first Canadian military 
casualties at sea. Budget introduced 
calling for $300,000,000 in additional 
taxation. May 15, Senhor Joao Al- 
berto Lins de Barros, first Brazilian 
Minister to Canada, presented his 
credentials to His Excellency the 
Governor General. June 2-21, 
Victory Loan of $600,000,000 re- 
sulted in cash subscriptions of 
$710,958,950 and conversions of 
$95,875,650. June 3, Dr. Pablo 
Santos Munoz, first Argentine 
Minister to Canada, presented 
his credentials. June 11, Highth 
Dominion Census. Hon. J.T. 
Thorson appointed Minister of 
National War Services. July 1, In- 
creased National Defence Taxes 
became effective. July 21, First 
Canadian Minister to Brazil ap- 
pointed. July 29-Sept. 12, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent visited Canada. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 7, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King visited United 
Kingdom. Sept. 10-17, Reconsecra- 
tion week observed in Canada. 
Sept. 23, First Canadian High 
Commissioner to Newfoundland 
appointed. Sept. 24, First Canadian 
Minister to Argentina appointed. 
Oct. 21, Provincial general election 
in British Columbia; Liberal Gov- 
ernment of Hon. T. D. Patullo 
returned to power with reduced 
majority. Oct. 28, Provincial 
general election in Nova Scotia; 
Liberal Government of Hon. A. ai 
MacMillan returned to power. Nov. 
30, Supreme Court of Canada de- 
cided Alberta Debt Adjustment 
Act of 1937, as amended in sub- 
sequent years, was unconstitutional. 
Dec. 9-10, Hon. T. D. Patullo 
resigned as Premier of British 
Columbia and new Coalition Min- 
istry formed under Mr. John Hart. 
Dec. 10, Hon. Louis 8. St. Laurent, 
K.C., appointed Minister of Justice. 
Dec. 15, Further changes in Do- 
minion Cabinet announced. Dec. 
29-31, Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 
visited Ottawa. 


_ Norz.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial Government changes 
prior to 1937, see Note on p. 25. 


Section 2.—Special War Chronology 


A detailed war chronology from Sept. 1, 1939, to July 8, 1940, is given at pp. 
36-40 and pp. 1143-1148 of the 1940 Canada Year Book and from July 9, 1940, to 
May 31, 1941, at pp. 1010-1027 of the 1941 Year Book. A continuation of that 
chronology appears in Appendix I of this volume. 
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The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867.* This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of .this chapter describe in some detail 
the processes by which the Constitution has developed and the institutions, as at 
present constituted, by which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of the status of the Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion ‘‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain’, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and 
rights of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community 
of nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 


: *See p. 40 for text of the original B.N.A. Act and notes regarding amendments and modifications 
thereto. 
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ASSICNED py ROYAL PROCLAMATION 
21 November AD.1921. 
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HERALDIC DESCRIPTION OF. THE DOMINION ARMS 


The Present Arms 

Tierced in fesse, the first and second divisions containing the quarterly coat 
following, namely: 1st, Gules three lions passant guardant in pale or; 2nd, Or a 
lion rampant within a double tressure flory-counter-flory gules; 3rd, Azure a harp 
- or stringed argent; 4th, Azure three fleurs-de-lis, or, and the third division: Argent 
three maple leaves conjoined on one stem proper. And upon a Royal helmet 
mantled argent doubled gules the Crest, that is to say: On a wreath of the colours 
argent and gules a lion passant guardant or imperially crowned proper and holding 
in the dexter paw a maple leaf gules. And for Supporters: On the dexter a lion 
rampant or holding a lance argent, point or, flying therefrom to the dexter the 
Union Flag, and on the sinister a unicorn argent armed, crined and unguled or, 
gorged with a coronet composed of crosses-patée and fleurs-de-lis, a chain affixed 
thereto reflexed of the last, and holding a like lance flying therefrom to the sinister 
a banner azure charged with three fleurs-de-lis or. The whole ensigned with the 
Imperial Crown proper and below the shield upon a wreath composed of roses, 
thistles, shamrocks and lilies a scroll azure inscribed with the motto A MARI 
USQUE AD MARE. 


_ The Early Dominion Arms 
The former Arms of the Dominion came into use following .the Royal 
Warrant dated May 26, 1868, which assigned Arms to the four original 
provinces and authorized a Great Seal for | 
lf 
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the Dominion, composed of the Arms of the 
four provinces, quarterly. The heraldic 
description of the Arms is: ONTARIO—. ~‘ 
Vert a sprig of three leaves of maple 
slipped or, on a chief argent the Cross 
of St. George; QUEBEC—Or on a fess 
gules between two fleurs-de-lis in chief 
azure, and a sprig of three leaves of. 
maple slipped vert in base, a lion passant 
guardant or; NOVA SCOTIA—Or on a fess 
wavy azure between three thistles proper, a 
salmon naiant argent; NEW BRUNSWICK 
—Or on waves a_ lymphad, or ancient 
galley, with oars in action proper, on a 
chief gules a lion passant guardant or. 


GLOSSARY 


Argent—silver. 

Armed—horned. 

Azure—blue. 

Chief—band in top of shield. 

Crined—maned. 

Cross-patée—a special form of 
cross. 

Dexter—right-hand. 

Fess—horizontal band across 
shield. 


Gorged —bearing on the throat. 


Guardant—iooking full-face at 
the spectator. 


Gules—red. 

In pale—in a vertical row. 
Naiant—swimming. 
Or—gold. 
Passant—walking. 


Proper—in natural colour. 

Sinister—left-hand. 

Slipped—severed from _ parent 
stem. 

Tressure flory-counter-flory—an 
inside border with fleurs-de- 
lis alternately in opposite 
directions. 

Unguled—hoofed. 
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powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominion 
of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of equality 
of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, which provided for the 
removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. 


PART I.—THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF CANADA 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New 
Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador). 
Because of the inability of the Government of Newfoundland to meet the interest 
charges upon its obligations, the constitution of that colony was suspended in 1934 
on the petition of the Legislature. The island is now administered by six Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown, three from Newfoundland and three from the 
United Kingdom. For the present there is no Legislative Council and no House of 
Assembly. These Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British type, 
administered by Executive Councils (or Cabinets) acting as advisers to the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence 
of the representatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other 
persons more acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have 
ceased to exist. 


Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enor- 
mous areas of territory, the first two approximating Europe in area. Each sec- 
tion has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments 
for each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
The local Parliaments, established when transportation and communications were 
more dificult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the 
central body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in 
the case of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, 
as in Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present 
time has nine, Australia six and South Africa four. 


Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions that are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all parts that are more 
than mere fortresses or trading stations, is in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment, to be attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called 
the Colonies, by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the 
growing capacities of their respective populations. It has been and is the recognized 
aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational facilities and by just 
administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost. 


The process of this development of free government in the Dominion of Canada 
is outlined in the following article. 
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Section 1.—The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
Down to Confederation* 


Subsection 1.—Constitutional Development of the Colonies Prior to 
Confederation 


The French Régime.—The settlement of Canada commenced at a time when 
the extension of European trade and commerce throughout the world was being 
mainly carried on by chartered companies of merchants belonging to various 
nations, more particularly England, France and Holland. These companies each 
tried to monopolize the trade of the regions in which they established themselves, 
receiving from their sovereign charters which, theoretically at least, gave them 
monopolies so far as their compatriots were concerned, while against foreign com- 
petition they maintained their position with the sword, even when their respective 
mother countries, thousands of miles and months of time distant, were at peace. 
Among such companies of this period were the English and Dutch East India 
Companies, the Guinea Company, the Russia Company, the Virginia Company, 
and a little later, the Hudson’s Bay Company. Similarly, in the earliest stage 
of French enterprise in Canada, several short-lived companies successively pos- 
sessed a monopoly of trade and employed suck men as Champlain as governors 
and explorers of the opportunities of the new territories. ‘The charters of these 
companies were, however, cancelled for violation of their terms, and at last in 1627, 
the monopoly of trade and the right to make grants of land was conferred upon the 
Company of One Hundred Associates, in consideration of its undertaking to settle 
the country and support missionaries to Christianize the Indians. Governmentally, 
therefore, the first stage in Canadian history may be said to have been the auto- 
cratic government of a trading company. ‘This company, however, failed to live 
up to its agreement and its charter was cancelled in 1663, when Canada became a 
royal province, governed like an ordinary French province of those days, by a 
Governor to whom, as personal representative. of the King, were entrusted the 
general policy of the country, the direction of its military affairs and its relations 
with the Indian tribes. The Bishop, as the head of the Church, was supreme in 
matters affecting religion, and the Intendant, acting under the authority of the 
King, not of the Governor, was responsible for the administration of justice, for 
finance and for the direction of local administration. A Superior Council also existed, 
with certain administrative powers which were more formal than real. This system 
continued until the end of the French régime. 

The British Colony.—From the capitulation of Quebec on Sept. 18, 1759, 
and of Montreal on Sept. 8, 1760, to the signature of the Treaty of Paris on Feb. 10, 
1763, Canada was ruled by British military officers who instituted courts which 
applied French law, and administered the country as an occupied territory, the 
final disposition of which was as yet unsettled. 

Upon the final surrender of the country by France under the Treaty of Paris, 
a Royal Proclamation of Oct. 7, 1768, defined the frontiers of the new Province of 
Quebec, and provided that, as soon as circumstances would admit, General As- 
semblies should be summoned, with power to enact laws for the public welfare and 
good government of the colony. In the meantime, Courts were constituted for 


* The material in this section has been adapted from an article prepared by S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R. Econ. Soc., and published in the 1921 edition of the Year Book. The additions 
and changes have been reviewed by Mr. 8. A. Cudmore (now Acting Dominion Statistician) and E. H. 
Coleman, K.C., LL.D., Under Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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“dealing with civil and criminal cases according to the laws of England”, with 
an appeal to the Privy Council. Under the Quebec Act of 1774, passed with the 
purpose of conciliating the new colonies at a time when the old colonies were falling 
away from their allegiance, the use of the old French civil law was resumed, while 
English criminal law continued to govern throughout the Province of Quebec, which 
was now extended to the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi. These boundaries 
were, however, abandoned at the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, when the Great Lakes 
became the dividing line. The influx of the United Empire Loyalists, English- 
speaking people accustomed to English laws, brought about the division of the 
colony and the establishment of representative institutions. The Constitutional 
Act was passed in 1791, dividing the Canada of those days (the St. Lawrence valley) 
into two provinces, establishing in each province a nominated Legislative Council 
and an elective Legislative Assembly. Under this Act, upon which the government 
of Canada was based throughout half a century, ‘the Executive was (through 
Crown revenue and military grants from the Home Government) financially, and 
worse still, constitutionally independent, and the House of Assembly, in seeking 
vaguely to cure a disease which it had not in reality diagnosed, frequently over- 
stepped its sphere, with the result that it was dissolved time after time’’.—Lefroy, 
Constitutional Law of Canada, pp. 20-21. 


The Constitutional Act was at first accepted as an improvement on the pre- 
viously existing method of Government, but, as time went on, the increasing popula- 
tion and wealth of the provinces, combined with the narrow and selfish policy of 
the privileged few, led to frequent clashes between the Executive and the Assembly, 
complicated in Lower Canada by the difference of races. In 1837, a rebellion in 
each province, though speedily stamped out, led to the appointment of Lord Durham 
by the Home Government as a special commissioner clothed with more extensive 
powers than had ever before been held by a representative of the Crown in British 
North America; he was Governor-in-Chief of the five provinces of Upper Canada, 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, High 
Commissioner for the adjustment of certain important questions respecting the 
form of and the future government of Upper and Lower Canada, and High Com- 
missioner and Governor General of all the provinces on the continent, and of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland. 


The famous report made by Lord Durham to Parliament is almost universally 
regarded as the greatest political document in Canada’s history. He saw clearly the 
necessity of re-establishing harmony between the executive and the legislative 
branches of government by making the former, as in Great Britain, responsible 
to the latter. He insisted also upon the desirability of establishing a free demo- 


_ eratic system of municipal government, by participation in which citizens would 


secure a training that would be of use in fitting them for the wider duties of public 
life. Upper and Lower Canada were to be united under a single Parliament, and in 
the Act provision was to be made for the voluntary admission to the union of the 
other British North American provinces. | 


While Lord Durham was disavowed by the Home Government, his report 
formed the basis of the Act of Union of 1841, which united Upper and Lower Canada 
under a single Parliament, in which each province was equally represented. This 
equality of representation, applied to provinces of differing races, religions and 
institutions, finally became unworkable; deadlock became the parent of Confedera- 
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tion, under which each province could legislate on its own local affairs, while a 
common Parliament was established for all the provinces agreeing to enter the 
federation. 

Confederation.—While suggestions for the union of the British North 
American provinces date as far back as 1789, the first legislative action looking to 
this end was taken by the Assembly of Nova Scotia in 1861. In 1864 delegates 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island assembled in Charlotte- 
town to confer in reference to a union of these provinces. A second convention, 
at which the Province of Canada was represented, met at Quebec on Oct. 10, 1864, 
at which seventy-two resolutions, which afterwards formed the basis of the British 
North America Act, were adopted and referred to the respective legislatures for 
their concurrence, which was finally given. The British North America Act received 
the Royal Assent on Mar. 29, 1867, and came into force on July 1 of that year. 


Subsection 2.—The Constitution of the Dominion at Confederation 


Constitution of Canada.—In the preamble to the British North America 
Act* it is stated that the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
“have expressed their desire to be federally united into cne Dominion, with a 
Constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom”. Thus the 
Canadian constitution is not an imitation of that of the United States; it is the 
British Constitution federalized. Like the British and unlike the United States 
Constitution, it is not wholly a written constitution. The many unwritten conven- 
tions of the British Constitution are also recognized in the Constitution of Canada; 
the British North America Act is a written delimitation of the respective powers of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and an enactment of the terms of the 
Confederation Agreement. The British North America Act simply divides the 
sovereign powers of the State between the provincial and the central authorities. 

The British North America Act declares that the executive government of 
Canada shall continue to be vested in the Sovereign of the United Kingdom (Sect. 
9), represented for Dominion purposes by the Governor General, as for provincial 
purposes by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Governor General is advised by the 
King’s Privy Council for Canada, a committee of which constitutes the ministry 
of the day. 

The Dominion Parliament consists of the King, the Senate and the House of 
Commons. It must meet at least once a year, so that twelve months do not elapse 
between the last meeting in one session and the first meeting in the next. Senators, 
72 in number at Confederation, appointed for life by the Governor General in 
Council, must be at least 30 years of age, British subjects, residents of the province 
for which they are appointed, and possess $4,000 over and above their liabilities. 
(See Table 6, p. 66.) 

Members of the House of Commons are elected by the people for the duration 
of the Parliament, which must not be longer than five years. At Confederation 
the membership of the House was 181, divided as follows: Ontario, 82; Quebec, 65; 
Nova Scotia, 19; New Brunswick, 15. Under Sect. 51 of the B.N.A. Act (see p. 46) 
Quebec was to retain the fixed number of 65 Members and the representation of the 
other provinces was to be in the same proportion to their populations as the number 
65 bore to the population of Quebec. t 


* The original legislation is reprinted at the end of this article with such notes regarding amendments 
as are necessary to a general understanding of the main changes that have-been made to date. 

t A table at p. 30 of the 1941 Year Book gives the representation at each Dominion general election 
from 1867 to 1940. Readjustments in representation in the House of Commons on the basis of 1941 Census 
figures will result in a reduction of 7 seats. ‘The present membership is 245, but at the time of the next 
election it will be 238. 
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The Speaker of the Senate is chosen by the Governor General in Council, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons by the Members of that House. In the Senate, 
15 constitute a quorum, in the House of Commons, 20. 


Powers of the Dominion Parliament.—The powers of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment include all subjects not assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures. 
More especially, under Sect. 91, it has exclusive legislative authority in all matters 
relating to the following: public debt and property; regulation of trade and commerce; 
raising of money by any mode of taxation; borrowing of money on the public credit; 
postal service; census and statistics; militia, military and naval service and defence; 
fixing of and providing for salaries and allowances of the officers of the Government; 
_ beacons, buoys and lighthouses; navigation and shipping; quarantine and the 
establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea-coast and inland fisheries; 
ferries on an international or interprovincial frontier; currency and coinage; bank- 
ing, incorporation of banks, and issue of paper money; savings banks; weights 
and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; interest; legal tender; bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; copyrights; Indians 
and lands reserved for Indians; naturalization and aliens; marriage and divorce; 
the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but 
including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act exclusively assigned to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 

Veto Power.—Under Sect. 56, it is provided that Acts of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, after receiving the assent of the Governor General, may within two years be 
disallowed by the Sovereign in Council. Similarly Acts of a provincial legislature, 
after receiving the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor, may be disallowed within one 
year by the Governor General in Council.* 

This veto power on Dominion legislation has practically never been exercised 
by the Sovereign in Council. In the case of controversies between the Dominion 
and the provinces, while the veto power has been exercised in the past, the present 
tendency is to let the matter be decided by the courts rather than disallow by 
executive act legislation duly passed by the elected representatives of the people 
in the provincial legislatures. The argument is that if such legislation is annulled 
as ultra vires of the provincial legislature, then the Dominion Government, an 
executive body, has made itself judge inits own case, and the matter could be more 
properly decided by the courts; if legislation, admittedly inéra vires of the provincial 
legislature, is annulled, on the ground of its immorality or unwisdom, then the 
annulling power has set itself up as an authority on morality and wisdom. The 
Dominion Minister of Justice, in 1909, on the question of disallowing the Ontario 
legislation with respect to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, stated the case 
as follows:— 

“In the opinion of the undersigned, a suggestion of the abuse of power, 
even so as to amount to practical confiscation of property, or that the exercise 
of a power has been unwise or indiscreet, should appeal to your Excellency’s 
government with no more effect than it does to the ordinary tribunals, and the 
remedy in such case is an appeal to those by whom the legislature is elected.” 


* This right has only been exercised in one rather technical case. In 1873 an Act of the Dominion 
Parliament empowered any committee of the Senate or House of Commons to examine witnesses upon 
oath when so authorized by resolution. ‘*There was a confusion of opinion as to the competency of Parlia- 
ment to enact it. The law officers of the United Kingdom eventually advised that the Act was ultra vires, 
and it was accordingly disallowed for that reason and not upon considerations of policy.’’—Borden, Canadian 
Constitutional Studies, p. 65. 
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Powers of the Provincial Legislatures.—Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
legislature of each province may exclusively make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province, except as regards the 
Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on 
the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appoint- 
ment and payment of provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands 
belonging to the province and of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, 
maintenance and management of public and reformatory prisons in and for the 
province; the establishment, maintenance and management of hospitals, asylums, 
charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the province, other than marine 
hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer 
and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal revenue; local 
works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Dominion Parliament to be for the general advant- 
age either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies 
with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property 
and civil rights in the province; the administration of justice in the province, includ- 
ing the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in civil matters in these’ 
courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment for enforcing 
any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid subjects; generally all 
matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


The Dominion Parliament and the provincial legislatures assumed concurrent 
powers in respect of agriculture and immigration, but Dominion laws in relation to 
these matters override provincial laws. The provincial legislatures were granted 
exclusive authority with regard to education, subject to certain safeguards for the 
rights of religious minorities. (Sect. 93.) 


Municipal Government.—Under the British North America Act, the munici- 
palities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their bases of organiza- 
tion and their powers differ, but almost everywhere have developed very consider- 
able powers of local self-government. 


Important legislation contributing to the growth of responsible local govern- 
ment came into operation in years both preceding and following Confederation. 
In 1849, the Municipal Act was passed in Ontario. This Act has been called the 
Magna Charta of municipal institutions, not only for Ontario, but for the newer 
provinces which largely followed Ontario’s leadership. Its main features are clearly 
traceable in the municipal system of to-day. Before Confederation the local 
governments of counties and townships in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
confided to the magistracy, an appointed body holding commissions for life and not 
answerable in any way to the electorate. Compulsory municipal incorporation in 
these provinces, in 1875 and 1877, respectively, did much to develop responsible 
local administration. The first stage in the growth of municipal institutions in 
Manitoba was the passing in 1871 of the County Assessment Act and the Parish 
Assessment Act making provisions for dealing with local finance. In 1884 the 
Northwest Council laid the foundations of the territorial school and municipal 
systems in the districts later constituted as the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 
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The Judicial System.—The judiciary administers justice and interprets the 
law made by Parliament and applied by the Iixecutive authority. Under the Act. 
- (Sect. 92, s-s. 14) the legislature of a province has exclusive legislative competence 
in relation to “the administration of justice in the province, including the consti- 
tution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil matters in those courts’. In 
Sect. 91 of the Act it is provided that “the criminal law, except the constitution 
of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters” 
isa subject within the exclusive legislative competence of the Dominion Parliament. 


The appointment, salaries and pensions of judges are dealt with under Sect. 96- 
101. The judges (except in the courts of probate in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia) are appointed by the Dominion Government from the bars of their respective 
provinces, and hold office during good behaviour, being removable by the Governor 
General only on address of the Senate and House of Commons. Their salaries are 
fixed and provided by Parliament. 


Under the provisions of Sect. 101, empowering Parliament to establish a 
general Court of Appeal, the Dominion Parliament passed, in 1875, an Act to 
establish a Supreme Court and Court of Exchequer for the Dominion (88 Vict., 
c.11). In 1877, however, these courts were separated and the Exchequer Court of 
Canada, with one judge, a registrar, and other proper officers, was established. 
An additional judge was added to this Court in 1912. 


The Supreme Court of Canada has appellate jurisdiction from all the courts 
of the provinces, and questions may be referred to it by the Governor General in 
Council. It has also jurisdiction in certain cases between the provinces, and in 
cases of controversies between provinces and the Dominion. While its judgment 
is final in criminal cases, there is in civil cases, subject to certain limitations, an 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, which also enter- 
tains appeals direct from the provincial Courts of Appeal. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court and of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council constitute the 
case-law of our constitution, the legal interpretation of the constitution and of the 
varied powers of the Dominion Parliament and provincial legislatures. 


Finance.—Among the most important provisions of the British North America 
Act are those relating to the appropriation of public money and the raising of taxes 
for Dominion purposes. The House of Commons has the sole right of initiating 
grants of public money and of directing and limiting appropriations, yet the House 
of Commons must not (Sect. 54) adopt or pass any vote, bill, resolution or address 
for the payment of any part of the public funds for any purpose that has not first 
been recommended to the house by message from the Governor General in Council 
during the session in which such vote or-bill is proposed. This rule is of the most 
vital importance in promoting public economy, as it eliminates all possibility of 
private members combining to secure expenditures of public money in their con- 
stituencies, and leaves to the executive authority the initiation of all legislation 
requiring the expenditure of public funds; it is also operative in the provincial 
legislatures. 
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Under Part VIII of the Act, the revenues that had previously accrued to the 
treasuries of the provinces were transferred to the Dominion, notably the customs 
duties. The public works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except 
lands, mines, minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn, 
the Dominion became responsible for the debts of the provinces. Since the main 
source of the revenues of the provinces, customs duties, was now taken over by the 
Dominion, the Dominion was to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for the support 
of their governments and legislatures. These subsidies have from time to time 
been increased. 


Miscellaneous.—Among the miscellaneous provisions contained in Part IX 
of the British North America Act, are sections providing for the retention of existing 
legislation of the provinces in force until repealed, the transfer of existing officials 
to the Dominion, and the appointment of new officials. The Parliament of Canada 
is also given power necessary to perform treaty obligations of Canada, as a part 
of the British Empire, towards foreign countries. 


Under Sect. 133, either the English or the French language may be used by 
any person in the debates of Parliament or of the Legislature of Quebec, all Acts 
of which bodies are to be printed in both languages. Either language, too, may be 
used by any person in any court of Canada established under the Act, or in the 
courts of Quebec. 


Appendix to Section 1 
The British North America Act, 1867 


The original Constitution of the Dominion (in so far as it is a written one) 
was the British North America Act of 1867. Since the original enactment numerous 
Imperial and Canadian Acts have been passed modifying or amending the provisions 
of the original legislation, and the more important of these are printed in full in 
British North America Acts and Amendments, 1867-1927, which may be obtained 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents per copy. This publication also in- 
cludes the text of the Quebec Resolutions, 1864, and the London Resolutions, 1866. 


In the presentation below, the text of the original Act is printed in roman type 
and notes regarding important modifications or amendments have been inserted 
in italics. No attempt at legal preciseness has been made since space is restricted 
and the main purpose is to inform the reader as to where changes have occurred and 
direct him to the source where they may be studied. 


All such changes in italics are contained in the publication referred to above, 
with the exception of the Yukon Territory Act of 1898. 


The First and Second Schedules to the Act, dealing with electoral districts 
in Ontario and Quebec, have been omitted, as subsequent Redistribution Acts have 
caused them to have only a historical value. 
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THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT, 1867. 
30 VICTORIA, CHAPTER 3. 


An Act for the Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the 
pee rneny thereof; and for Purposes connected therewith. 


[29th March, 1867.) 


Whereas the Provinces of Greas Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
have expressed their Desire to be federally united into One Dominion under 
the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
Constitution similar in Principle to that of the United Kingdom: 

And whereas such a Union would conduce to the Welfare of the Provinces 
and promote the Interests of the British Empire: 

And whereas on the Establishment of the Union by Authority of 
Parliament it is expedient, not only that the Constitution of the Legislative 
Authority in the Dominion be provided for, but also that the Nature of the 
Executive Government therein be declared: 


And whereas it is expedient that Provision be made for the eventual 
admission into the Union of other Parts of British North America: 

Be it therefore enacted and declared by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same, as follows: 


I. PRELIMINARY 
1. This Act may be cited as the British North America Act, 1867. 


2. The Provisions of this Act referring to Her Majesty the Queen 
extend also to the Heirs and Successors of Her Majesty, Kings and Queens 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


II. Union 


3- It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice of Her 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, to declare by Proclamation 
that, on and after a Day therein appointed, not being more than Six Months 
after the passing of this Act, the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick shall form and be One Dominion under the Name of Canada; 
and on and after that Day those Three Provinces shall form and be One 
Dominion under that Name accordingly. 


4. The subsequent Provisions of this Act shall, unless it is otherwise 
expressed or implied, commence and have effect on and after the Union, 
that is to say, on and after the Day appointed for the Union taking effect 
in the Queen’s Proclamation; and in the same Provisions, unless it is other- 
wise expressed or implied, the Name Canada shall be taken to mean Canada 
as constituted under this Act. 


5. Canada shall be divided into Four Provinces, named Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 


For particulars of the entry of other provinces into the Confederation, see 
notes following Sect. 146. 


6. The Parts of the Province of Canada (as it exists at the passing of 
this Act) which formerly constituted respectively the Provinces of Upper 
Canada and Lower Canada shall be deemed to be severed, and shall form 
two separate Provinces. The Part which formerly constituted the Pro- 
vince of Upper Canada shall constitute the Province of Ontario; and the 
Part which formerly constituted the Province of Lower Canada shall 
constitute the Province of Quebec. 


7. The Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall have the 
same Limits as at the passing of this Act. 


8. In the general Census of the Population of Canada which is hereby 
required to be taken in the Year One thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one, and in every Tenth Year thereafter, the Peak Populations of the 
Four Provinces shall be distinguished. 
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Ill. Executive PowrR 


9. The Executive Government and Authority of and over Canada 
is hereby declared to continue and be vested in the Queen. 


10. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Governor General 
extend and apply to the Governor General for the Time being of Canada, or 
other the Chief Executive Officer or Administrator for the Time being 
carrying on the Government of Canada on behalf and in the Name of the 
Queen, by whatever Title he is designated. 


1i. There shall be a Council to aid and advise in the Government of 
Canada, to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada; and the Persons 
who are to be Members of that Council shall be from Time to Time chosen 
and summoned by the Governor General and sworn in as Privy Councillors, 
a Members thereof may be from Time to Time removed by the Governor 
eneral. 


12. All Powers, Authorities, and Functions which under any Act of the 
Parliament of Gréat Britain, or of the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or of the Legislature of Upper Canada, Lower 
Canada, Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, are at the Union vested 
in or exerciseable by the respective Governors or Lieutenant-Governors of 
those Provinces, with the Advice, or with the Advice and Consent, of the 
respective Executive Councils thereof, or in conjunction with those Councils, 
or with any Number of Members thereof, or by those Governors or Lieu- 
tenant-Governors individually, shall, as far as the same continue in existence 
and capable of being exercised after the Union in relation to the Government 
of Canada, be vested in and exerciseable by the Governor General, with the 
Advice or with the Advice and Consent of or in conjunction with the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada, or any Members thereof, or by the Governor 
General individually, as the Case requires, subject nevertheless (except 
with respect to such as exist under Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain 
or of the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland) 
to be abolished or altered by the Parliament of Canada. 


13. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Governor General in 
Council shall be construed as referring to the Governor General acting by 
and with the Advice of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 


14. It shall be lawful for the Queen, if Her Majesty thinks fit, to au- 
thorize the Governor General from Time to Time to appoint any "Person 
or any Persons jointly or severally to be his Deputy or Deputies within any 
Part or Parts of Canada, and in that Capacity to exercise during the Pleasure 
of the Governor General such of the Powers, Authorities, and Functions of 
the Governor General as the Governor General deems it necessary or expedi- 
ent to assign to him or them, subject to any Limitations or Directions 
expressed or given by the Queen; but the Appointment of such a Deputy or 
Deputies shall not affect the Exercise by the Governor General himself of 
any Power, Authority, or Function. 


15. The Command-in-Chief of the Land and Naval Militia, and of all 
Naval and Military Forces, of and in Canada, is hereby declared to continue 
and be vested in the Queen. 


16. Until the Queen otherwise directs the Seat of Government of 
Canada shall be Ottawa. 


IV. LEeGiIsLativE PowER 


17. There shall be One Parliament for Canada, consisting of the Queen, 
an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. 


18. The Privileges, Immunities, and Powers to be held, enjoyed, and 
exercised by the Senate and by the House of Commons and by the Members 
thereof respectively shall be such as are from Time to Time defined by 
Act of the Parliament of Canada, but so that the same shall never exceed © 
those at the passing of this Act held, enjoyed, and exercised by the Commons 
House of Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and by the Members thereof. 

The Parliament of Canada Act, 1875 (38-39 Vict., c. 88) repealed Sect. 18 
of the original B.N.A. Act and substituted the following: — 
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The privileges, immunities, and powers to be held, enjoyed, and exercised 
by the Senate and by the House of Commons, and by the Members thereof respec- 
tively, shall be such as are from time to time defined by Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, but so that any Act of the Parliament of Canada defining such privileges, 
immunities, and powers shall not confer any privileges, immunities, or powers 
exceeding those at the passing of such Act held, enjoyed, and exercised by the Com- 

mons House of Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and by the Members thereof. 

It also confirms the (Canadian) Act to provide for oaths to witnesses being 
administered in certain cases for the purposes of either House of Parliament 
($1-82 Vict., c. 24). 


19. The Parliament of Canada shall be called together not later than 
Six Months after the Union. 


20. There shall be a Session of the Parliament of Canada once at least 
in every Year, so that Twelve Months shall not intervene between the last 
Sitting of the Parliament in one Session and its first Sitting in the next 
Session. 

The Senate 


21. The Senate shall, subject to the Provisions of this Act, consist of 
Seventy-two Members, who shall be styled Senators. 


22. In relation to the Constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be 
deemed to consist of Three Divisions; 

1. Ontario; 

2. Quebec; 

3. The Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; which 
Three Divisions shall (subject to the Provisions of this Act) be equally 
represented in the Senate as follows: Ontario by Twenty-four Senators; 
Quebec by Twenty-four Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by Twenty- 
four Senators,, Twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia, and Twelve 
thereof representing New Brunswick. 

In the Case of Quebec each of the Twenty-four Senators representing 
that Province shall be appointed for One of the Twenty-four Electoral 
Divisions of Lower Canada specified in Schedule A. to Chapter One of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Canada. 

The B.N.A. Act, 1915 (5-6 Geo. V., c. 45) made provision for 4 divisions 
instead of 3, the new division to comprise Manitoba, British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. The number of senators under Sect. 21 was increased 
from 72 to 96. 2 


23. The Qualification of a Senator shall be as follows:— 

(1) He shall be of the full age of Thirty Years: 

(2) He shall be either a Natural-born Subject of the Queen, or a Subject 
of the Queen naturalized by an Act of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, or of the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or of the Legislature of One of the Provinces 
of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Canada, Nova Scotia, or New 
Brunswick, before the Union, or of the Parliament of Canada, after 
the Union; 

(3) He shall be legally or equitably seised as of Freehold for his own 
Use and Benefit of Lands or Tenements held in free and common 
Socage, or seised or possessed for his own Use and Benefit of Lands 
or Tenements held in France-alleu or in Roture, within the Province 
for which he is appointed, of the Value of Four thousand Dollars, 
over and above all Rents, Dues, Debts, Charges, Mortgages, and 
Incumbrances due or payable out of or charged on or affecting the 
same: 

(4) His Real and Personal Property shall be together worth Four 
thousand Dollars over and above his Debts and Liabilities: 

(5) He shall be resident in the Province for which he is appointed: 
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(6) In the case of Quebec he shall have his Real Property Qualification 


in the Electoral Division for which he is appointed, or shall be 
resident in that Division. 


24. The Governor General shall from Time to Time, in the Queen’s 
Name, by Instrument under the Great Seal of Canada, summon qualified 
Persons to the Senate; and, subject to the Provisions of this Act, every 
Person so summoned shall become and be a Member of the Senate and a 
Senator. 
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25. Such Persons shall be first summoned to the Senate as the Queen 
by Warrant under Her Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual thinks fit to approve, 
and their Names shall be inserted in the Queen’s Proclamation of Union. 


26. If at any Time on the Recommendation of the Governor General 
the Queen thinks fit to direct that Three or Six Members be added to the 
Senate, the Governor General may by Summons to Three or Six qualified 
Persons (as the Case may be), representing equally the Three Divisions of 
Canada, add to the Senate accordingly. 

The B.N.A. Act, 1915 (5-6 Geo. V., c. 45) increased the number from 3 or 
6 to 4 or 8, allotted 6 senators to Newfoundland should she join the Confederation 
and increased the possible maximum number of senators to 110. 


27. In case of such Addition being at any Time made the Governor 
General shall not summon any Person to the Senate, except on a further like 
Direction by the Queen on the like Recommendation, until each of the 
Three Divisions of Canada is represented by Twenty-four Senators and no 
more. 


28. The Number of Senators shall not at any Time exceed Seventy- 
eight. 


29. A Senator shall, subject to the Provisions of this Act, hold his 
Place in the Senate for Life. 


30. A Senator may by Writing under his Hand addressed to the Gov- 
ernor General resign his Place in the Senate, and thereupon the same shall 
be vacant. 


31. The Place of a Senator shall become vacant in any of the following 
Cases:— 

(1) If for Two consecutive Sessions of the Parliament he fails to give 

his Attendance in the Senate: 

(2) If he takes an Oath or makes a Declaration or Acknowledgment of 
Allegiance, Obedience, or Adherence to a Foreign Power, or does 
an Act whereby he becomes a Subject or Citizen, or entitled to the 
Rights or Privileges of a Subject or Citizen, of a Foreign Power: 

(3 ) If he is adjudged Bankrupt or Insolvent, or applies for the Benefit 
of any Law relating to Insolvent Debtors, or becomes a public 
Defaulter: 

If he is attainted of Treason or convicted of Felony or of any in- 
famous Crime: 

If he ceases to be qualified in respect of Property or of Residence; 
provided, that a Senator shall not be deemed to have ceased to be 
qualified in respect of Residence by reason only of his residing at 
the Seat of the Government of Canada while holding an Office 
under that Government requiring his Presence there. 


(4) 
(9) 


32. When a Vacancy happens in the Senate by Resignation, Death, or 
otherwise, the Governor General shall by Summons to a fit and qualified 
Person fill the Vacancy. 


33. If any Question arises respecting the Qualification of a Senator or a 
eos in the Senate the same shall be heard and determined by the 
enate. 


34. The Governor General may from Time to Time, by Instrument 
under the Great Seal of Canada, appoint a Senator to be Speaker of the Sen- 
ate, and may remove him and appoint another in his Stead. 


35. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, the Presence 
of at least Fifteen Senators, including the Speaker, shall be necessary to 
constitute a Meeting of the Senate for the Exercise of its Powers. 


_36. Questions arising in the Senate shall be decided by a Majority of 
Voices, and the Speaker shall in all Cases have a Vote, and when the Voices 
are equal the Decision shall be deemed to be in the Negative. 
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37. The House of Commons shall, subject to the Provisions of this 
Act, consist of One hundred and eighty-one Members, of whom Ejighty- 
two shall be elected for Ontario, Sixty-five for Quebec, Nineteen for Nova 
Scotia, and Fifteen for New Brunswick. 


38. The Governor General shall from Time to Time, in the Queen’s 
Name, by Instrument under the Great Seal of Canada, summon and call 
together the House of Commons. 


39. A Senator shall not be capable of being elected or of sitting or voting 
as a Member of the House of Commons. 


40. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick shall, for the Purposes of the 
Election of Members to serve in the House of Commons, be divided into 
Electoral Districts as follows:— 


1. ONTARIO 


Ontario shall be divided into the Counties, Ridings of Counties, Cities, 
Parts of Cities, and Towns enumerated in the First Schedule to this Act, 
each whereof shall be an Electoral District, each such District as numbered 
in that Schedule being entitled to return One Member. 


2. QUEBEC 


Quebec shall be divided into Sixty-five Electoral Districts, composed 
of the Sixty-five Electoral Divisions into which Lower Canada is at the 
passing of this Act divided under Chapter Two of the Consolidated Statutes 
of Canada, Chapter Seventy-five of the Consolidated Statutes for Lower 
Canada, and the Act of the Province of Canada of the Twenty-third Year 
of the Queen, Chapter One, or any other Act amending the same in force at 
the Union, so that each such Electoral Division shall be for the Purposes 
of this Act an Electoral District entitled to return One Member. 


3. Nova Scoria 


Each of the Eighteen Counties of Nova Scotia shall be an Electoral 
District. The County of Halifax shall be entitled to return Two Members, 
and each of the other Counties One Member. 


4. New BRuNSWICK 


Each of the Fourteen Counties into which New Brunswick is divided, 
including the City and County of St. John, shall be an Electoral District. 
The City of St. John shall also be a separate Electoral District. Each of 
those Fifteen Electoral Districts shall be entitled to return One Member. 

The B.N.A. Act, 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35) made provision for representation 
in the Senate and House of Commons of territories not included in a province. 


41. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, all Laws in 
force in the several Provinces at the Union relative to the following Matters 
or any of them, namely,—the Qualifications and Disqualifications of 
Persons to be elected or to sit or vote as Members of the House of Assembly 
or Legislative Assembly in the several Provinces, the Voters at Elections 
of such Members, the Oaths to be taken by Voters, the Returning Officers, 
their Powers and Duties, the Proceedings at Elections, the Periods during 
which Elections may be continued, the Trial of controverted Elections, and 
Proceedings incident thereto, the vacating of Seats of Members, and the 
Execution of new Writs in case of Seats vacated otherwise than by Dissolu- 
tion,—shall respectively apply to Elections of Members to serve in the House 
of Commons for the same several Provinces. 

Provided that, until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, 
at any Election for a Member of the House of Commons for the District 
of Algom4a, in addition to Persons qualified by the Law of the Province of 
Canada to vote, every male British Subject, aged Twenty-one Years or 
upwards, being a Householder, shall have a Vote. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT — 


42. Forthe First Election of Members to serve in the House of Commons 
the Governor General shall cause Writs to be issued by such Person, in 
such Form, and addressed to such Returning Officers as he thinks fit. 

The Person issuing Writs under this Section shall have the like Powers 
as are possessed at the Union by the Officers charged with the issuing of 
Writs for the Election of Members to serve in the respective House of As- . 
sembly or Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
or New Brunswick; and the Returning Officers to whom Writs are directed 
under this Section shall have the like Powers as are possessed at the Union 
by the Officers charged with the returning of Writs for the Election of 
Members to serve in the same respective House of Assembly or Legislative 
Assembly. 


43. In case a Vacancy in the Representation in the House of Commons 
of any Electoral District happens before the Meeting of the Parliament, or 
after the Meeting of the Parliament before Provision is made by the Parlia- 
ment in this Behalf, the Provisions of the last foregoing Section of this Act 
shall extend and apply to the issuing and returning of a Writ in respect of 
such Vacant District. 


44. The House of Commons on its first assembling after a General 
Election shall proceed with all practicable Speed to elect One of its Members 
to be Speaker. 


45. In case of a Vacancy happening in the Office of Speaker by Death, 
Resignation, or otherwise, the House of Commons shall with all practicable 
Speed proceed to elect another of its Members to be Speaker. 


46. The Speaker shall preside at all Meetings of the House of Com- 
mons. © 


47. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, in case of the 
Absence for any Reason of the Speaker from the Chair of the House of Com- 
mons for a period of Forty-eight consecutive Hours, the House may elect 
another of its Members to act as Speaker, and the Member so elected shall 
during the Continuance of such Absence of the Speaker have and execute all 
the Powers, Privileges, and Duties of Speaker. 


48. The Presence of at least Twenty Members of the House of Commons 
shall be necessary to constitute a Meeting of the House for the Exercise of its 
Powers; and for that Purpose the Speaker shall be reckoned asa Member. 


49. Questions arising in the House of Commons shall be decided by a 
Majority of Voices other than that of the Speaker, and when the Voices are 
equal, but not otherwise, the Speaker shall have a Vote. 


50. Every House of Commons shall continue for Five Years from the 
Day of the Return of the Writs for choosing the House (subject to be sooner 
dissolved by the Governor General), and no longer. 

The B.N.A. Act, 1916 (6-7 Geo. V, c. 19) extended the life of the Twelfth 
Parliament as a war-time measure. 


51. On the Completion of the Census in the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, and of each subsequent decennial Census, the 
Representation of the Four Provinces shall be readjusted by such Authority, 
in.,such Manner, and from such Time, as the Parliament of Canada from 
Time to Time provides, subject and according to the following Rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed Number of Sixty-five Members: 


(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a 
Number of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the 
Number of its Population (ascertained at such Census) as the 
Number Sixty-five bears to the Number of the Population of 
Quebec (so ascertained): 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a 
fractional Part not exceeding One Half the whole Number requisite 
for entitling the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but 
a fractional Part exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equi- 
valent to the whole Number: 
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(4) Onany such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province 
- shall not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of 
the Population of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate 
Population of Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of 
the Number of Members for the Province is ascertained at the then 
latest Census to be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards: 
(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination 
of the then existing Parliament. 


The B.N.A. Act, 1916 (8-6 Geo. V, c. 46) added the following new 
Section:— 

“Ola. Notwithstanding anything in this Act a province shall always be 
entitled to a number of members in the House of Commons not less than the 
number of senators representing such province. 


52. The Number of Members of the House of Commons may be from 
Time to Time increased by the Parliament of Canada, provided the pro- 
portionate Representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is not 
thereby disturbed. 


Money Votes; Royal Assent 


53. Bills for appropriating any Part of the Public Revenue, or for 
imposing any Tax or Impost, shall originate in the House of Commons. 


54. It shall not be lawful for the House of Commons to adopt or pass 
any Vote, Resolution, Address, or Bill for the Appropriation of any Part of 
the Public Revenue, or of any Tax or Impost, to any Purpose that has not 
been first recommended to that House by Message of the Governor General 
in the Session in which such Vote, Resolution, Address, or Bill is proposed. 


55. Where a Bill passed by the Houses of Parliament is presented to the 
Governor General for the Queen’s Assent, he shall declare, according to his 
Discretion, but subject to the Provisions of this Act and to Her Majesty’s 
Instructions, either that he assents thereto in the Queen’s Name, or that he 
withholds the Queen’s Assent, or that he reserves'the Bill for the Significa- 
tion of the Queen’s Pleasure. 


56. Where the Governor General assents to a Bill in the Queen’s Name, 
he shall by the first convenient Opportunity send an authentic Copy of the 
Act to one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and if the Queen 
in Council within Two Years after Receipt therof by the Secretary of State 
thinks fit to disallow the Act, such disallowance (with a Certificate of the 
Secretary of State of the Day on which the Act was received by him) being 
signified by the Governor General, by Speech or Message to each of the 
Houses of the Parliament or by Proclamation, shall annul the Act from and 
after the Day of such Signification. 


57. A Bill reserved for the Signification of the Queen’s Pleasure shall 
not have any Force unless and until within Two Years from the Day on 
which it was presented to the Governor General for the Queen’s Assent, the 
Governor General signifies, by Speech or Message to each of the Houses of 
the Parliament or by Proclamation, that it has received the Assent of the 
Queen in Council. 

An Entry of every such Speech, Message, or Proclamation shall be 
made in the Journal of each House, and a Duplicate thereof duly attested 
oe wo delivered to the ore Officer to be kept among the Records of 

anada 


V. PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTION 


Executive Power 


58. For each Province there shall be an Officer, styled the Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor General in Council by Instru- 
ment under the Great Seal of Canada. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


59. A Lieutenant-Governor shall hold Office during the Pleasure of the 
Governor General; but any Lieutenant-Governor appointed after the Com- 
mencement of the First Session of the Parliament of Canada shall not be 
removable within Five Years from his Appointment, except for Cause 
assigned, which shall be communicated to him in Writing within One Month 
after the Order for his Removal is made, and shall be communicated by. 
Message to the Senate and to the House of Commons within One Week 
thereafter if the Parliament is then sitting, and if not then within One Week 
after the Commencement of the next Session of the Parliament. 


60. The Salaries of the Lieutenant-Governors shall be fixed and pro- 
vided by the Parliament of Canada. 


61. Every Lieutenant-Governor shall, before assuming the Duties of 
his Office, make and subscribe before the Governor General or some Person 
authorized by him, Oaths of Allegiance and Office similar to those taken by 
the Governor General. 


62. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Lieutenant-Governor 
extend and apply to the Lieutenant-Governor for the Time being of each 
Province or other the Chief Executive Officer or Administrator for the Time 
being carrying on the Government of the Province, bY® whatever Title he 
is designated. 


63. The Executive Council of Ontario and of Quebec shall be composed 
of such Persons as the Lieutenant-Governor from Time to Time thinks fit, 
and in the first instance of the following Officers, namely,—the Attorney- 
General, the Secretary and Registrar of the Province, the Treasurer of the 
Province, the Commissioner of Crown Lands, and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Public Works, within Quebec, the Speaker of the Legislative 
Council and the Solicitor General. 


64. The Constitution of the Executive Authority in each of the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, subject to the Provisions of this 
ee eaecae as it exists at the Union until altered under the Authority of 
this Act. 


65. All Powers, Authorities, and Functions which under any Act of 
the Parliament of Great Britain, or of the Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of the Legislature of Upper Canada, 
Lower Canada, or Canada, were or are before or at the Union vested in or 
exerciseable by the respective Governors or Lieutenant-Governors of those 
Provinces, with the Advice or with the Advice and Consent of the respective 
Executive Councils thereof, or in conjunction with those Councils, or with 
any Number of Members thereof, or by those Governors or Lieutenant- 
Governors individually, shall, as far as the same are capable of being ex- 
ercised after the Union in relation to the Government of Ontario and Quebec 
respectively, be vested in and shall or may be exercised by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario and Quebec respectively, with the Advice or with the 
Advice and Consent of or in conjunction with the respective Executive 
Councils, or any Members thereof, or by the Lieutenant-Governor individu- 
ally, as the Case requires, subject nevertheless (except with respect to such 
as exist under Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain, or of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ,) to be abolished or 
altered by the respective Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec. 


66. The Provisions of this Act referring to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council shall be construed as referring to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province acting by and with the Advice of the Executive Council thereof. 


67. The Governor General in Council may from Time to Time appoint 
an Administrator to execute the Office and Functions of Lieutenant-Governor 
during his Absence, Illness, or other Inability. 


68. Unless and until the Executive Government of any Province other- 
wise directs with respect to that Province, the Seats of Government of the 
Provinces shall be as follows, namely, —of Ontario, the City of Toronto; 
of Quebec, the City of Quebec; of Nova Scotia, the City of Halifax; and of 
New Brunswick, the City of Fredericton. 
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Legislative Power 
1. OnTARIO 


69. There shall be a Legislature for Ontario consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and of One House, styled the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. 


70. The Legislative Assembly of Ontario shall be composed of Eighty- 
two Members, to be elected to represent the EKighty-two Electoral Districts 
set forth in the First Schedule to this Act. 


2. QUEBEC 


71. There shall be a Legislature for Quebec consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and of Two Houses, styled the Legislative Council of Quebec and 
the Legislative Assembly of Quebec. 


72. The Legislative Council of Quebec shall be composed of Twenty- 
four Members, to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, in the Queen’s 
Name, by Instrument under the Great Seal of Quebec, one being appointed 
to represent each of the Twenty-four Electoral Divisions of Lower Canada 
in this Act referred to, and each holding Office for the Term of his Life, 
mea the Legislature of Quebec otherwise provides under the Provisions of 
this Act. 


73. The Qualifications of the Legislative Councillors of Quebec shall 
be the same as those of the Senators for Quebec. 


74. The Place ofa Legislative Councillor of Quebec, shall become vacant 
in the Cases, mutatis mutandis in which the Place of Senator becomes vacant. 


45. When a Vacancy happens in the Legislative Council of Quebec 
by Resignation, Death, or otherwise, the Lieutenant-Governor, in the 
Queen’s Name, by Instrument under the Great Seal of Quebec, shall appoint 
a fit and qualified Person to fill the Vacancy. 


46. If any Question arises respecting the Qualification of a Legislative 
Councillor of Quebec, or a Vacancy in the Legislative Council of Quebec, the 
same shall be heard and determined by the Legislative Council. 


@%. The Lieutenant-Governor may from Time to Time, by Instrument 
under the Great Seal of Quebec, appoint a Member of the Legislative Council 
of oe “ be Speaker thereof, and may remove him and appoint another 
in his stead. 


78. Until the Legislature of Quebec otherwise provides, the Presence 
of at least Ten Members of the Legislative Council, including the Speaker, 
shall be necessary to constitute a Meeting for the Exercise of its Powers. 


79. Questions arising in the Legislative Council of Quebec shall be 
decided by a Majority of Voices, and the Speaker shall in all Cases have a 
Vote, and when the Voices are equal the Decision shall be deemed to be in 
the negative. 


80. The Legislative Assembly of Quebec shall be composed of Sixty- 
five Members, to be elected to represent the Sixty-five Electoral Divisions 
or Districts of Lower Canada in this Act referred to, subject to Alteration 
thereof by the Legislature of Quebec: Provided that it shall not be lawful 
to present to the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec for Assent any Bill for 
altering the Limits of any of the Electoral Divisions or Districts mentioned 
in the Second Schedule to this Act, unless the Second and Third Readings 
of such Bill have been passed in the Legislative Assembly with the Con- 
currence of the Majority of the Members representing all those Electoral 
Divisions or Districts, and the Assent shall not be given to such Bill unless 
an Address has been presented by the Legislative pease to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor stating that it has been so passed. 


3. ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


81. The Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec respectively shall be called 
together not later than Six Months after the Union. 
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82. The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and of Quebec shall from Time 
to Time, in the Queen’s Name, by Instrument under the Great Seal of the 
Province, summon and call together the Legislative Assembly of the 

rovince 


83. Until the Legislature of Ontario or of Quebec otherwise provides, | 
a Person accepting or holding in Ontario or in Quebec any Office, Com- 
mission, or Employment, permanent or temporary, at the Nomination of 
the Lieutenant- Governor, to which an annual Salary, or any Fee, Allowance, 
Emolument, or profit of any Kind or Amount whatever from the Province 
is attached, shall not be eligible as a Member of the Legislative Assembly 
of the respective Province, nor shall he sit or vote as such; but nothing in 
this Section shall make ineligible any Person being a Member of the Exec- 
utive Council of the respective Province, or holding any of the following 
Offices, that is to say, the Offices of Attorney-General, Secretary and 
Registrar of the Province, Treasurer of the Province, Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, and Commissioner of Agriculture and Public Works, and in 
Quebec, Solicitor General, or shall disqualify him to sit or vote in the House 
for which he is elected, provided he is elected while holding such Office. 


84. Until the Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec respectively other- 
wise provide, all Laws which at the Union are in force in those Provinces 
respectively, relative to the following Matters, or any of them, namely ,— 
the Qualifications and Disqualifications of Persons to be elected or to 
sit or vote as Members of the Assembly of Canada, the Qualifications or 
Disqualifications of Voters, the Oaths to be taken by ‘Voters, the Returning 
Officers, their Powers and Duties, the Proceedings at Elections, the Periods 
during which such Elections may be continued, and the Trial of controverted 
Elections and the Proceedings incident thereto, the vacating of the Seats 
of Members and the issuing and Execution of new Writs in case of Seats 
vacated otherwise than by Dissolution,—shall respectively apply to Elec- 
tions of Members to serve in the respective Legislative Assemblies of On- 
tario and Quebec. 


Provided that until the Legislature of Ontario otherwise provides, at 
any Election for a Member of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario for the 
District of Algoma, in addition to Persons qualified by the Law of the 
Province of Canada to vote, every male British Subject, aged Twenty- 
one Years or upwards, being a Householder, shall have a Vote. 


85. Every Legislative Assembly of Ontario and every Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec shall continue for Four Years from the Day of the 
Return of the Writs for choosing the same (subject nevertheless to either the 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario or the Legislative Assembly of Quebec 
being sooner dissolved by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province), and 
no longer. 


86. There shall be a session of the Legislature of Ontario and of that of 
Quebec once at least in every Year, so that Twelve Months shall not inter- 
vene between the last Sitting of the Legislature in ons Province in one 
Session and its first Sitting in the next Session. 


87. The following Provisions of this Act respecting the House of Com- 
mons of Canada shall extend and apply to the Legislative Assemblies of 
Ontario and Quebec, that is to say,—the Provisions relating to the Election 
of a Speaker originally and on Vacancies, the Duties of the Speaker, the 
absence of the Speaker, the Quorum, and the Mode of voting, as if those 
Provisions were here re-enacted and made applicable in Terms to each 
such Legislative Assembly. 


4, Nova Scotia AND NEw BRUNSWICK 


88. The Constitution of the Legislature of each of the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, subject to the Provisions of this 
Act, continue as it exists at the Union until altered under the Authority of 
this Act; and the House of Assembly of New Brunswick existing at the 
passage of this Act shall, unless sooner dissolved, continue for the Period for 
which it was elected. 
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5. ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND Nova Scoria 


89. Each of the Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia shall cause Writs to be issued for the First Election of Members of 
the Legislative Assembly thereof in such Form and by such Person as he 
thinks fit, and at such Time and addressed to such Returning Officer as 
the Governor-General directs, and so that the First Election of a Member 
of the Assembly for any Electoral District or any Subdivision thereof shall 
be held at the same Time and at the same Places as the Election for a 
eee to serve in the House of Commons of Canada for that Electoral 

istrict. 


6. Tue Four PRovINCES 


90. The following Provisions of this Act respecting the Parliament of 
Canada, namely,—the Provisions relating to Appropriation and Tax Bills, 
the Recommendation of Money Votes, the Assent to Bills, the Disallowance 
of Acts, and the Signification of Pleasure on Bills reserved,—shall extend 
and apply to the Legislatures of the several Provinces as if those Provisions 
were here re-enacted and made applicable in Terms to the respective Prov- 
inces and the Legislatures thereof, with the Substitution of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province for the Governor General, of the Governor General 
for the Queen and for a Secretary of State, of One Year for Two Years, and 
of the Province for Canada. 


VI. DistTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


Powers of the Parliament 


91. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate and House of Commons, to make Laws for the Peace, Order, 
and good Government of Canada, in relation to all Matters not coming with- 
in the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures 
of the Provinces, and for greater Certainty, but not so as to restrict the 
Generality of the foregoing Terms of this Section, it is hereby declared that 
(notwithstanding anything in this Act) the exclusive Legislative Authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to all Matters coming within the 
Classes of Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; that is to say — 


1. The Public Debt and Property. 
2. The Regulation of Trade and Commerce. 


The B.N.A. Act, 1940 (3-4 Geo. VI, c. 36) added the item: 
2A. Unemployment Insurance. 


3. The raising of Money by any Mode or System of Taxation. 
4, The borrowing of Money on “phe Public Credit. 
5. Postal Service. 
6. The Census and Statistics. 
7. Militia, Military and Naval Service, and Defence. 
8. The fixing of and providing for the Salaries and Allowances of 
Civil and other Officers of the Government of Canada. 
9. Beacons, Buoys, Lighthouses, and Sable Island. 
10. Navigation and Shipping. 
11. Quarantine and the Establishment and Maintenance of Marine 
Hospitals. 
12. Sea Coast and titan Fisheries. 


13. Ferries between a Province and any British or Foreign Country or. 


between Two Provinces. 
14. Currency and Coinage. 
15. Banking, Incorporation of Banks, and the Issue of Paper Money. 
16. Savings Banks. 
17. Weights and Measures. 
18. Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 
19. Interest. 
20. Legal Tender. 
21. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
22. Patents of Invention and Discovery. 
23. Copyrights. 
24. Indians, and Lands reserved for the Indians. 
25. Naturalization and Aliens. 
26. Marriage and Divorce. 
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27. 


28. 
29, 


The Criminal Law, except the Constitution of Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction, but including the Procedure in Criminal Matters. 

The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Penitenti- 
aries. 

Such Classes of Subjects as are expressly excepted in the Enumera- 
tion of the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to 
the Legislatures of the Provinces. 


And any Matter coming within any of the Classes of Subjects enumer- 
ated in this Section shall not be deemed to come within the Class of Matters 
of a local or private Nature comprised in the Enumeration of the Classes of 
Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Prov- 


inces. 


Exclusive Powers of Provincial Legislatures 


sue of 92. In each Province the Legislature may exclusively make Laws in 
aap ieper relation to Matters coming within the Classes of Subjects next hereinafter 


Provincial 


Legislation. enumerated; that is to say,— 


I, 


eee aes tan 


co 00 


10. 


15. 


16. 


The Amendment from Time to Time, notwithstanding anything 
in this Act, of the Constitution of the Province, except as regards 
the Office of Lieutenant-Governor. 


. Direct Taxation within the Province in order to the Raising of a 


Revenue for Provincial Purposes. 

The borrowing of Money on the sole Credit of the Province. 

The Establishment and Tenure of Provincial Offices and the Ap- 
pointment and Payment of Provincial Officers. 

The Management and Sale of the Public Lands belonging to the 
Province and of the Timber and Wood thereon. 

The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Public and 
Reformatory Prisons in and for the Province. 

The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Hospitals, 
Asylums, Charities, and Eleemosynary Institutions in and for the 
Province, other than Marine Hospitals. 


. Municipal Institutions in the Proivnce. 


Shop, Saloon, Tavern, Auctioneer, and other Licenses in order to 

the raising of a Revenue for Provincial, Local, or Municipal Purposes. 

Local Works and Undertakings other than such as are of the follow- 

ing Classes:— 

(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, Canals, Telegraphs, 
and other Works and Undertakings connecting the Province 
with any other or others of the Provinces, or extending beyond 
the Limits of the Province: 

(b) Lines of Steam Ships between the Province and any British 
or Foreign Country: 

Such Works as, although wholly situate within the Province, 
are before or after their Execution declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general Advantage of Canada or for the Ad- 
vantage of Two or more of the Provinces. 


. The Incorporation of Companies with Provincial Objects. 
. The Solemnization of Marriage in the Province. 


Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 

The Administration of Justice in the Province, including the Con- 
stitution, Maintenance, and Organization of Provincial Courts, both 
of Civil and of Criminal Jurisdiction, and including Procedure in 
Civil Matters in those Courts. 

The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or Imprisonment 
for enforcing any Law of the Province made in relation to any Matter 
coming. within any of the Classes of Subjects enumerated in this 
Section. 

Generally all Matters of a merely local or private Nature in the 
Province. 


Education 


Legislation 93. In and for each Province the Legislature may exclusively make 
at tne Laws in relation to Education, subject and according to the following Pro- 
visions:— 


Education. 
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(1) Nothing in any such Law shall prejudicially affect any Right or 
Privilege with respect to Denominational Schools which any Class 
of Persons have by Law in the Province at the Union: 

All the Powers, Privileges, and Duties at the Union by Law con- 
ferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the Separate Schools and 
School Trustees of the Queen’s Roman Catholic Subjects shall be 
and the same are hereby extended to the Dissentient Schools of 
the Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic Subjects in Quebec: 
Where in any Province a System of Separate or Dissentient Schools 
exists by Law at the Union or is thereafter established by the 
Legislature of the Province, an Appeal shall lie to the Governor 
General in Council from any Act or Decision of any Provincial 
Authority affecting any Right or Privilege of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic Minority of the Queen’s Subjects in relation to 
Education: 

In case any such Provincial Law as from Time to Time seems to 
the Governor General in Council requisite for the due Execution 
of the Provisions of this Section is not made, or in case any Decision 
of the Governor General in Council on any Appeal under this Sec- 
tion is not duly executed by the proper Provincial Authority in that 
Behalf, then and in every such Case, and as far only as the Circum- 
stances of each Case require, the- Parliament of Canada may make 
remedial Laws for the due Execution of the Provisions of this 
Section and of any Decision of the Governor General in Council 
under this Section. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Uniformity of Laws in Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 


94. Notwithstanding anything in this Act, the Parliament of Canada 
may make Provision for the Uniformity of all or any of the Laws relative 
to Property and Civil Rights in Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
and of the Procedure of all or any of the Courts in those Three Provinces, 
and from and after the passing of any Act in that Behalf the Power of the 
Parliament of Canada to make Laws in relation to any Matter comprised 
in any such Act shall, notwithstanding anything in this Act, be unrestricted; 
but any Act of the Parliament of Canada making Provision for such Uni- 
formity shall not have effect in any Province unless and until it is adopted 
and enacted as Law by the Legislature thereof. 


Agriculture and Immigration 

95. In each Province the Legislature may make Laws in relation to 
Agriculture i in the Province, and to Immigration into the Province; and it 
is hereby declared that the Parliament of Canada may from Time to Time 
make Laws in relation to Agriculture in all or any of the Provinces, and to 
Immigration into all or any of the Provinces; and any Law of the Legislature 
of a Province relative to Agriculture or to Immigration shall have effect in 
and for the Province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act 
of the Parliament of Canada. 


VII. JupIcATURE 
96. The Governor General shall appoint the Judges of the Superior, 
District, and County Courts in each Province, except those of the Courts 
of Probate i in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


97. Until the Laws relative to Property and Civil Rights in Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the Procedure of the Courts in those 
Provinces, are made uniform, the Judges of the Courts of those Provinces 
appointed by the Governor General shall be selected from the respective 
Bars of those Provinces. 


98. The Judges of the Courts of Quebec shall be selected from the Bar 
of that Province. 


99. The Judges of the, Superior Courts shall hold office during good 
Behaviour, but shall be removable by the Governor General on Address 
of the Senate and House of Commons. 


100. The Salaries, Allowances, and Pensions of the Judges of the Su- 
perior, District, and County Courts (except the Courts of Probate in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick), and of the Admiralty Courts in Cases where 
the Judges thereof are for the Time being paid by Salary, shall be fixed and 
provided by the Parliament of Canada. 
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101. The Parliament of Canada may, notwithstanding anything in 
this Act, from Time to Time, provide for the Constitution, Maintenance, and 
Organization of a General Court of Appeal for Canada, and for the Estab- 
Srey of any additional Courts for the better Administration of the Laws 
of Canada. 


VIII. Revenues; Dests; Assets; TAxATION 


102. All Duties and Revenues over which the respective Legislatures 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick before and at the Union had 
and have Power of Appropriation, except such portions thereof as are by this 
Act reserved to the respective Legislatures of the Provinces, or are raised 
by them in accordance with the special Powers conferred on them by this 
Act, shall form One Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the 
Public Service of Canada in the Manner and subject to the Charges in this 
Act provided. . 


103. The Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada shall be permanently 
charged with the Costs, Charges, and Expenses incident to the Collection, 
Management, and Receipt thereof, and the same shall form the first Charge 
thereon, subject to be reviewed and audited in such Manner as shall be 
tina by the Governor General in Council until the Parliament otherwise 
provides. 


104. The annual Interest of the Public Debts of the several Provinces 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick at the Union shall form the 
Second Charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


105. Unless altered by the Parliament of Canada, the salary of the 
Governor General shall be Ten thousand Pounds Sterling Money of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, payable out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of Canada, and the same shall form the Third 
Charge thereon. 


106. Subject to the several Payments by this Act charged on the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, the same shall be appropriated by 
the Parliament of Canada for the Public Service. 


107. All Stocks, Cash, Banker’s Balances, and Securities for Money 
belonging to each Province at the time of the Union, except as in this Act 
mentioned, shall be the Property of Canada, and shall be taken in Reduction 
of the amount of the respective Debts of the Provinces at the Union. 


_ .108. The Public Works and Property of each Province, enumerated 
in the Third Schedule to this Act, shall be the Property of Canada. 


109. All Lands, Mines, Minerals, and Royalties belonging to the several 
Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick at the Union, and 
all Sums then due or payable for such Lands, Mines, Minerals, or Royalties, 
shall belong to the several Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick in which the same are situate or arise, subject to any Trusts 
sha in respect thereof, and to any Interest other than that of the Province 
in the same. 


110. All Assets connected with such Portions of the Public Debt of 
each Province asare assumed by that Province shall belong to that Province. 


peed ie Canada shallbe liable forthe Debts and Liabilities of each Prov- 
ince existing at the Union. 


112. Ontario and Quebec conjointly shall be liable to Canada for the 
amount (if any) by which the Debt of the Province of Canada exceeds at 
the Union Sixty-two million five hundred thousand dollars, and shall be 
charged with Interest at the Rate of Five per Centum per Annum thereon. 


_ 113. The Assets enumerated in the Fourth Schedule to this Act belong- 
ing at the Union to the Province of Canada shall be the Property of Ontario 
and Quebec conjointly. 
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114. Nova Scotia shall be liable to Canada for the Amount (if any) 
by which its Public Debt exceeds at the Union Eight million Dollars, and 
Ane be charged with Interest at the Rate of Five per Centum per Annum 
thereon. 


115. New Brunswick shall be liable to Canada for the Amount (if any) 
by which its Public Debt exceeds at the Union Seven million Dollars, and 
cea be charged with Interest at the Rate of Five per Centum per Annum 
thereon. 


116. In case the Public Debts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
do not at the Union amount to Eight million and Seven million Dollars 
respectively, they shall respectively receive by half-yearly Payments in 
advance from the Government of Canada Interest at Five per Centum per 
Annum on the Difference between the actual Amounts of their respective 
Debts and.such stipulated Amounts. 


117. The several Provinces shall retain all their respective Public 
Property not otherwise disposed of in this Act, subject to the Right of 
Canada to assume any Lands or Public Property required for Fortifications 
or for the Defence of the Country. 


118. The following Sums shall be paid yearly by Canada to the several 
Provinces for the Support of their Governments and Legislatures: 


Dollars 
oT ap Ny is, Si oR aE dh etn ee Sg ee Eighty thousand. 
RO NS sera ge eer as ciate no ints tiem, oft Seventy thousand. 
PROV ONOCOENA coe os a aly foe Cee eed Pas cnet ewes Sixty thousand. 
NW EIS WICK. 6. oats acd oes Ca ole oe ow eee eee ee Fifty thousand. 


Two hundred and sixty thousand; 


and an annual Grant in aid of each Province shall be made, equal to Eighty 
Cents per Head of the Population as ascertained by the Census of One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and in the Case of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, by each subsequent Decennial Census until the Population 
of each of those two Provinces amounts to Four hundred thousand Souls, 
at which Rate such Grant shall thereafter remain. Such Grants shall be 
in full Settlement of all future Demands on Canada, and shall be paid half- 
yearly in advance to each Province; but the Government of Canada shall 
deduct from such Grants, as against any Province, all Sums chargeable as 
Interest on the Public Debt of that Province in excess of the several Amounts 
stipulated in this Act. 


The B.N.A. Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11) revised the payments laid down 
in the original Act. 


119. New Brunswick shall receive by half-yearly Payments in advance 
from Canada for the Period of Ten years from the Union an additional 
Allowance of Sixty-three thousand Dollars per Annum; but as long as the 
Public Debt of that Province remains under Seven million Dollars, a Deduc- 
tion equal to the Interest at Five per Centum per Annum on such Deficiency 
shall be made from that Allowance of Sixty-three thousand Dollars. 


120. All Payments to be made under this Act, or in discharge of Lia- 
bilities created under any Act of the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick respectively, and assumed by Canada, shall, until the 
Parliament of Canada otherwise directs, be made in such Form and Manner 
as may from Time to Time be ordered by the Governor General in Council. 


121. All Articles of the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of any one 
of the Provinces shall, from and after the Union, be admitted free into each 
of the other Provinces. 


122. The Customs and Excise Laws of each Province shall, subject to 
the pee ysion of this Act, continue in force until altered by the Parliament 
of Canada. 
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123. Where Customs Duties are, at the Union, leviable on any Goods, 
Wares, or Merchandises in any Two Provinces, those Goods, Wares, and - 
Merchandises may, from and after the Union, be imported from one of those 
Provinces into the other of them on Proof of Payment of the Customs Duty 
leviable thereon in the Province of Exportation, and on Payment of such 
further Amount (if any) of Customs Duty asis leviable theron in the Prov- 
ince of Importation. 


124. Nothing in this Act shall affect the Right of New Brunswick to 
levy the Lumber Dues provided in Chapter Fifteen of Title Three of the 
Revised Statutes of New Brunswick, or in any Act amending that Act 
before or after the Union, and not increasing the Amount of such Dues; 
but the Lumber of any of ‘the Provinces other than New Brunswick shall 
not be subject to such Dues. 


125. No Lands or Property belonging to Canada or any Province shall 
be liable to Taxation. 


126. Such Portions of the Duties and Revenues over which the re- 
spective Legislatures of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick had 
before the Union Power of Appropriation as are by this Act reserved to the 
respective Governments or Legislatures of the Provinces, and ail Duties 
and Revenues raised by them in accordance with the special Powers con- 
ferred upon them by this Act, shall in each Province form One Consolidated 
Revenue Fund to be appropriated for the Public Service of the Province. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


General 


127. If any Person being at the passing of this Act a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, to whom a 
Place in the Senate is offered, does not within Thirty Days thereafter, by 
Writing under his Hand addressed to the Governor General of the Province 
of Canada or to the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick 
(as the Case may be), accept the same, he shall be deemed to have declined 
the same; and any Person who, being at the passing of this Act a Member of 
the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, accepts a Place 
in the Senate shall thereby vacate his Seat in such Legislative Council. 


128. Every Member of the Senate or House of Commons of Canada 
shall before taking his Seat therein take and subscribe before the Governor 
General or some Person authorized by him, and every Member of a Legis- 
lative Council or Legislative Assembly of any Province shall before taking 
his Seat therein take and subscribe before the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province or some Person authorized by him, the Oath of Allegiance contained 
in the Fifth Schedule to this Act; and every Member of the Senate of Canada 
and every Member of the Legislative Council of Quebec shall also, before 
taking his Seat therein, take and subscribe before the Governor General, or 
some Person authorized by him, the Declaration of Qualification contained 
in the same Schedule. 


129. Except as otherwise provided by this Act, all Laws in force in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick at the Union, and all Courts of 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and all legal Commissions, Powers, and 
Authorities, and all Officers, Judicial, Administrative, and Ministerial, 
existing therein at the Union, shall continue in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick respectively, as if the Union had not been made; 
subject nevertheless (except with respect to such as are enacted by or exist 
under Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain or of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,) to be repealed, abolished, 
or altered by the Parliament of Canada, or by the Legislature of the re- 
spective Province, according to the Authority of the Parliament or of that 
Legislature under this Act. 


130. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, all Officers 
of the several Provinces having Duties to discharge in relation to Matters 
other than those coming within the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces shall be Officers of Canada, 
and shall continue to discharge the Duties of their respective Offices under 
ae ota eg tte Responsibilities, and Penalties as if the Union had not 

een made. 
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131. Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, the Governor 
General in Council may from Time to Time appoint such Officers:as the 
Governor General in Council deems necessary or proper for the effectual 
Execution of this Act. 


132. The Parliament and Government of Canada shall have all Powers 
necessary or proper for performing the Obligations of Canada or of any 
Province thereof, as Part of the British Empire, towards Foreign Countries 
arising under Treaties between the Empire and such Foreign Countries. 


133. Either the English or the French Language may be used by any 
Person in the Debates of the Houses of the Parliament of Canada and of the 
Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and both those Languages shall be 
used in the-respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of 
those Languages may be used by any Person or in any Pleading or Process 
in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, and in 
or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec 
shall be printed and published in both those Languages. 


Ontario and Quebec 


134. Until the Legislature of Ontario or of Quebec otherwise provides, 
the Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario and Quebec may each appoint under 
the Great Seal of the Province the following Officers, to hold Office during 
Pleasure, that is to say,—the Attorney-General, the Secretary and Reg- 
istrar of the Province, the Treasurer of the Province, the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, and the Commissioner of Agriculture and Public Works, and 
in the Case of Quebec the Solicitor General, and may, by Order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, from Time to Time prescribe the Duties 
of those Officers and of the several Departments over which they shall 
preside or to which they shall belong, and of the Officers and Clerks thereof; 
and may also appoint other and additional Officers to hold Office during 
Pleasure, and may from Time to Time prescribe the Duties of those Officers, 
and of the several Departments over which they shall preside or to which 
they shall belong, and of the Officers and Clerks thereof. 


135. Until the Legislature of Ontario or Quebec otherwise ‘provides, 
all Rights, Powers, Duties, Functions, Responsibilities, or Authorities 
at the passing of this Act vested in or imposed on the Attorney-General, 
Solicitor General, Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Canada, 
Minister of Finance, Commissioner of Crown Lands, Commissioner of Public 
Works, and Minister of Agriculture and Receiver General, by any Law, 
Statute or Ordinance of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, or Canada, and not 
repugnant to this Act, shall be vested in or imposed on any Officer to be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor for the Discharge of the same or 
any of them; and the Commissioner of Agriculture and Public Works shall 
perform the Duties and Functions of the Office of Minister of Agriculture 
at the passing of this Act imposed by the Law of the Province of Canada, 
as well as those of the Commissioner of Public Works. 


136. Until altered by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the Great 
Seals of Ontario and Quebec respectively shall be the same, or of the same 
Design, as those used in the Provinces of Upper Canada and Lower Canada 
respectively before their Union as the Province of Canada. 


137. The Words ‘‘and from thence to the End of the then next ensuing 
Session of the Legislature,’’ or Words to the same Effect, used in any tem- 
porary Act of the Province of Canada not expired before the Union, shall be 
construed to extend and apply to the next Session of the Parliament of 
Canada if the subject Matter of the Act is within the Powers of the same, as 
defined by this Act, or to the next Sessions of the Legislatures of Ontario 
and Quebec respectively if the Subject Matter of the Act is within the 
Powers of the same as defined by this Act. 


138. From and after the Union the Use of the Words ‘‘ Upper Canada”’ 
instead of ‘‘Ontario’’, or ‘‘Lower Canada’’ instead of ‘‘Quebec,’’ in any 
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139. Any Proclamation under the Great Seal of the Province of Canada 
issued before the Union to take effect at a Time which is subsequent to the 
Union, whether relating to that Province, or to Upper Canada, or to Lower 
Canada, and the several Matters and Things therein proclaimed shall be 
and continue of like Force and Effect as if the Union had not been made. 


140. Any Proclamation which is authorized by any Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada to be issued under the Great Seal of the 
Province of Canada, whether relating to that Province, or to Upper Canada, 
or to Lower Canada, and which is not issued before the Union, may be issued 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario or of Quebec, as its Subject Matter 
requires, under the Great Seal thereof; and from and after the Issue of such 
Proclamation the same and the several Matters and Things therein pro- 
claimed shall be and continue of the like Force and Effect in Ontario or 
Quebec as if the Union had not been made. 


141. The Penitentiary of the Province of Canada shall until the Parlia- 
ment of Canada otherwise provides, be and continue the Penitentiary of 
Ontario and of Quebec. 


142. The Division and Adjustment of the Debts, Credits, Liabilities, 
Properties, and Assets of Upper Canada and Lower Canada shall be referred 
to the Arbitrament of Three Arbitrators, One chosen by the Government of 
Ontario, One by the Government of Quebec, and One by the Government 
of Canada; and the Selection of the Arbitrators shall not be made until the 
Parliament of Canada and the Legislatures of Ontario and Quebec have met; 
and the Arbitrator chosen by the Government of Canada shall not be a 
Resident either in Ontario or in Quebec. 


148. The Governor General in Council may from Time to Time order 
that such and so many of the Records, Books, and Documents of the Prov- 
ince of Canada as he thinks fit shall be appropriated and delivered either to 
Ontario or to Quebec, and the same shall thenceforth be the Property of 
that Province; and any Copy thereof or Extract therefrom duly certified 
ah) ae Officer having charge of the Original thereof, shall be admitted as 

vidence. 


144. The Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec may from Time to Time, 
by Proclamation under the Great Seal of the Province, to take effect from 
a day to be appointed therein, constitute Townships in those Parts of the 
Province of Quebec in which Townships are not then already constituted, 
and fix the Metes and Bounds thereof. 


X. INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 


145. Inasmuch as the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick have joined in a Declaration that the Construction of the Inter- 
colonial Railway is essential to the Consolidation of the Union of British 
North America, and to the Assent thereto of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and have consequently agreed that Provision should be made for 
its immediate Construction by the Government of Canada: Therefore, in 
order to give effect to that Agreement, it shall be the Duty of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of Canada to provide for the Commencement within 
Six Months after the Union, of a Railway connecting the River St. Lawrence 
with the City of Halifax in Nova Scotia, and for the Construction thereof 
Meaney Intermission, and the Completion thereof with all practicable 
Speed. . 

XI. ADMISSION OF OTHER COLONIES : 

146. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice of Her 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council on Addresses from the Houses 
of the Parliament of Canada, and from the Houses of the respective Legis- 
latures of the Colonies or Provincesof Newfoundland, Prince Edward Isl- 
and, and British Columbia, to admit those Colonies or Provinces, or any | 
of them, into the Union, and on Address from the Houses of the Parliament 
of Canada to admit Rupert’s Land and the North-western Territory, 
or either of them, into the Union, on such Terms and Conditions in each 
Case as are in the Addresses expressed and as the Queen thinks fit to approve, 
subject to the Provisions of this Act; and the Provisions of any Order in 
Council in that Behalf shall have effect as if they had been enacted by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The B.N.A. Act, 1871 (34-35 Vict., c. 28) authorized the Dominion Parlia- 
ment to establish new provinces in existing territories, to alter the limits of prov- 
inces, with the consent of the Provincial Legislature concerned, and to make 
provision for the administration of any territory not included in a province. 
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On July 15, 1870, Manitoba was admitted into Confederation under the 
provisions of the "Manitoba Act (83 Vict., c. 3); the (Imperial) Rupert's Land 
Act of 1868 (81-32 Vict., c. 105) and the Imperial Order in Council of June 23, 
1870. 


On July 20, 1871, British Columbia was admitted into the Union by Imperial 
Order in Council of May 16, 1871. 


On July 1, 1873, Prince Edward Island was admitted by Imperial Order 
in Council of June 26, 1873. 


On June 13, 1898, the former Yukon Judicial District, comprised within 
the Northwest Territories, was brought into existence as a separate territory 
under authority of the Yukon Territory Act (61 Vict., c. 6). 


On Sept. 1, 1905 Saskatchewan and Alberta were created as provinces out of 
part of the former Northwest Territories. Authority for such creation was 
given in the B.N.A. Act of 1871 (34-35 Vict., c. 28) which clarified any doubt 
as to the powers of the Dominion Parliament to establish provinces out of the 
existing territories, and the legislation which actually created the provinces was 
the ee Act (4-6 Edw. VII, c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, 
c. 42). 


147. In case of the Admission of Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island, or either of them, each shall be entitled to a Representation in the 
Senate of Canada of Four Members, and (notwithstanding anything in this 
Act) in case of the Admission of Newfoundland the normal Number of 
Senators shall be Seventy-six and their maximum Number shall be Eighty- 
two; but Prince Edward Island when admitted shall be deemed to be com- 
prised in the third of the Three Divisions into which Canada is, in relation 
to the Constitution of the Senate, divided by this Act, and accordingly, 
after the Admission of Prince Edward Island, whether Newfoundland is 
admitted or not, the Representation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
in the Senate shall, as Vacancies occur, be reduced from Twelve to Ten 
Members respectively, and the Representation of each of those Provinces 
shall not be increased at any Time beyond Ten, except under the Provision 
of this Act for the Appointment of Three or Six additional Senators under 
the Direction of the Queen. 
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SCHEDULES 
THE FIRST AND SECOND SCHEDULES 


The first and second schedules deal with electoral districts. As these have 
been altered by successive Redistribution Bills, they are omitted. 


THE THIRD SCHEDULE 


Provincial Public Works and Property to be the Property of Canada 

. Canals, with Lands and Water Power connected therewith. 

Public Harbours. 

Lighthouses and Piers, and Sable Island. 

Steamboats, Dredges, and Public Vessels. 

. Rivers and Lake Improvements. 

Railways and Railway Stocks, Mortgages, and other Debts due 

by Railway Companies. 

. Military Roads. 

Custom Houses, Post Offices, and all other Public Buildings, except 

such as the Government of Canada appropriate for the Use of the 

Provincial Legislatures and Governments. 

9. Property transferred by the Imperial Government, and known as 
Ordnance Property. 

10. Armouries, Drill Sheds, Military Clothing, and Munitions of War, 
and Lands set apart for general Public Purposes. 


THE FOURTH SCHEDULE 


Assets to be the Property of Ontario and Quebec conjointly 
Upper Canada Building Fund. 
Lunatic Asylums. 
Normal School. 
Court Houses 
in 
Aylmer, Lower Canada. 
Montreal, 
Kamouraska, 
Law Society, Upper Canada. 
Montreal Turnpike Trust. 
University Permanent Fund. 
Royal Institution. 
Consolidated Municipal Loan Fund, Upper Canada. 
Consolidated Municipal Loan Fund, Lower Canada. 
Agricultural Society, Upper Canada. 
Lower Canada Legislative Grant. 
Quebec Fire Loan. 
Temisconata [Temiscouata?] Advance Account. 
Quebec Turnpike Trust. 
Education—East. 
Building and Jury Fund, Lower Canada. 
Municipalities Fund. 
Lower Canada Superior Education Income Fund. 


THE FIFTH SCHEDULE 
Oatu or ALLEGIANOE 
I, A. B., do swear, That I will be faithful and bear true Allegiance to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


(Notr.—The Name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the Time being is to be substituted from Time to Time, with Proper 
Terms of Reference thereto.) 


Com DouR obo 


DECLARATION OF QUALIFICATION 


I, A. B., do declare and testify, That Iam by Law duly qualified to be 
appointed a Member of the Senate of Canada [or as the Case may be], and that 
I am legally or equitably seised as of Freehold for my own Use and Benefit 
of Lands or Tenements held in Free and Common Socage [or seised or po- 
ssessed for my own Use and Benefit of Lands or Tenements held in Franc- 
alleu or in Roture (as the Case may be),] in the Province of Nova Scotia [or 
as the Case may be] of the Value of Four thousand Dollars over and above 
all Rents, Dues, Debts, Mortgages, Charges, and Incumbrances due or 
payable out of or charged on or affecting the same and that I have not col- 
lusively or colourably obtained a Title to or become possessed of the said 
Lands and Tenementsor any Part thereof for the Purposes of enabling me 
to become a Member of the Senate of Canada [or as the Case may be], and that 
my Real and Personal Property are together worth Four thousand Dollars 
over and above my Debts and Liabilities. 
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Section 2.—Development of the Constitution 
Since Confederation 


Arrangements have been made with the Under Secretary of State for a 
companion article to that which appears under Section I; this will deal with consti- 
tutional developments since Confederation, and, it is expected, will be published in 
the 1943 Year Book. 


Pending such publication the reader is referred to pp. 89-100 of the 1922-23 
Year Book, where the evolution of the Constitution is traced to the period following 
the First World War. In the same edition, at pp. 101-115, will be found an account 
of the government of each of the provinces and their municipal institutions and 
judicial organization. 'The 1938 Year Book includes at pp. 92-93 an article entitled 
“The Government of Canada’s Arctic Territory”. 


PART II.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King (represented by the Governor 
General), the Senate and the House of Commons. Asa result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission and instructions (which he must 
communicate to the King’s Privy Council for Canada) and can exercise only such 
authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, sum- 
mons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves bills. In 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative 
of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s own judgment 
and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. The 
practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication 
between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 
1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has been instituted. 
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1.—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1942 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
VISCOUNT MONGK;.G:C.M Gee chi ca eee eee ee eee June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
LORD: LIS GA RAG: CoM, Gas cent ina dc Se en eee Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
THE EARL OF DUFFERIN, Kee. CBG CUM .G ae eae ten ee May 22, 1872} June 25, 1872 
THE MA RO ULS ODO RNB lcs brn CavinGi meee rete teen Oct. .5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWN GIO ME GS Sas Sa ewe ee ba Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
LOR DiS TA NEE YAO R ER Eis ON MGC. Bore ceria ceitenitan eee rere May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
THE HAREOR ABE RDEE NIC 3G: CMe Giinee-e ees. ore May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
THE EARL OF MINTO, CGM Gack ane Matec ehe tates n eee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
BARE GREYS Gi GlMiGirt sed, eee hee ee oe Seat ae ean as Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
FIELD MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. ae 21,°1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V. re mere Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL THE LORD BYNG OF VIMY, G.C. B., G.C.M.G., 
VOT AES BAAR Fd SSA BSE aE eae DN ee ete Rt AE A MRS AE Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
VISCO UNT WILLINGDON OF RATTON, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., 
Bi Once testy ernisrira Re haice Coat ae Or COR Oe oe ace Rae Beret Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
THE EARL OF BESSBORO UGE. G! CuMeGe ee ies oe ce ee Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
LORD TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.H.| Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
MAJOR-GENERAL THE EARL OF ATHLONE, K.G., P.C., 
GCB G.CMIG. Gt CVOF DIS.OF paren naar Apr. 3, 1940} June 21, 1940 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa- 
tives, is found in Canada. ‘The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of the 
various Departments of Government, although a Minister may hold more than 
one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation 


Notse.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears 
in the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in the corresponding tables of subsequent 
editions of the Year Book. 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 

1 Right Hon. Sir Joon A. MACDONALD..........-+0-.0ce0:- July 1, 1867 - Nov. 6, 1873 
2 Hon. AtBxANDER MACKENZIM¢ crac) otic deine siekeisy on neractee ee Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Right Hon. Sir JoHN A. MACDONALD......6.022.0.s000006 Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon: ‘Sir Jann J. CHApnore. £0. iarrttae ieee pt June 16, 1891 - Dec. 5, 1892 
5 Hons Sirdount SD a HOMPSONTs 95k oa tcieneeueierenise Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hons Sir MACKENZINSBDOWELL. aes sae ce ceeds be adenen en Dec. 21, 1894 - April 27, 1896 
(f Hone SimCrantne ToPPMn es a: eceeiccin seein cite ek rei May 1, 1896 - July 8, 1896 
8 Right Hon. Sir WmFRID LAURIER...........0eececeeececes July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Right Hon. Sir Rosurt Ub oBORDEN a seaseee eee ees Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 

(Conservative Administration) 
10 Right Hon. Sir Ropert L. BORDEN..........eee0. eee eees Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 


(Unionist Administration) 
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2.—Ministries since Confederation—concluded 


Ministry - Prime Minister Length of Administration 


11 IgE Eons ARTHUR BIGHE Nason ce sie koe eee July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Right Hon. Wimuram Lyon Mackenzie KING............. Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Right. Hon. ARTHUR MBIGHEN..........0...00ccececceses June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Right Hon. Winutam Lon Mackenzie KING............. Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Right Hon. Ricuarp Beprorp, Viscount BENNETT........ Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Right Hon. Wmi1am Lyon Mackenzis KInG............. Oct. 23, 1935 - _— 


3.—Members of the Sixteenth Dominion Ministry 


(According to precedence of the Ministers) 


Office Occupant Aretha 


——_— 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, ee Hon. Wir1r1am Lyon MAcKENzIE 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....... IB BE GS, oo gs os ey oe ands Ee Oct. 23, 1935 


Member of the Administration and Minister \Right Hon. Raovt Danpurann, K.C....| Oct. 93, 1935 


WAEROME POLLIONO ..\.. 5 ricehvnns Rs aol OSG siealete 
Minister of Mines and Resources............... Hon. THoMAs ALEXANDER CRERAR....... Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Public Works.............-......04. |\Hon. Pienge Joon heron Cimon Oct. 23: 1935 
ht VEGA Gre aches eel Erato ere 2 Mins ir gagh Oya Ul Sul 8 1940 
Minister of Dransport=...c024. ties AR 2. ake. J yo 
Minister of National Defence................... Hon. James Layton Ratston, Bae Sept. 6, 1939 
OME Ga DS: Or, a poctacih Comores 5 July 5, 1940 
Minister of Pensions and National Health...... Hon. Ian Auistargk Mackenzin, K.C.... { Oct. 23, 1935 
ras Sept.19, 1939 
Associate Minister of National Defence......... | Hon. Cuanuas GAvaAN Powrr, K.C., | Oct. 28, 
ini i j MIRC rea hc ciey a ieee ae ls he ast Ta lay Ae oiath y la, 
Minister of National Defence for Air........... } Cc May 23, 1940 
Minister of Himancex ule Beatin: Se. Se. Hon. James Lorimer Iusury, K.C....... { te oe er 
Minister of Fisheries FR ER etre Hon. JosrrpH Enom Micwaup, K.C....... Oct. 23, 193 
Minister of Munitions and Supply sates eicteie vie eta es Hon. CLARENCE DrecatuR Howe....... 4 Oct. 23, 1935 
che Sasa Apr. 9, 1940 
Minisberjot Agriculture. ....5 06. 0.202 0-s dems coe Hon. JAMES GARFIELD GARDINER......... Oct. 28, 1935 
MSCOEGEATYRON SUALCs sc... eis ices Oe es mse 0)s fees ....| Hon. Norman ALEXANDER McLarty, { Jan. 23, 1939 
Sl Gare cap: Pee BE oh pal cenit NR gy Dee. 15, 1941 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.............. Hon. James ANcus MacKInnon........ { Jan. 23, 1939 
May 10, 1940 
7 Pagumanper Gronetal iii i ipecse leer e. Hon. Wm.1aM Pats Mutocr, K.C........ July 8, 1940 
Minister of National Revenue................:. Hon. Corin WintiAM GEORGE GIBSON, 
IONE Cas VAD: de ened gop varsagehs ta July 8, 1940 
Minister of National Defence for Naval Services.| Hon. ANaus Lewis Macponaup, K.C...| July 12, 1940 
Minister of National War Services,............ Hon. JossepH THORARINN THorsON, K.C.|June 11, 1941 


ab paaes of Justice and Attorney General of | Hon. Louis SrepHEN Sr. LauREnNtT, K.C...| Dec. 10, 1941 
anada. 


METISECEIOR CA IOlTia sium cei aes abies bebcseo0'8 saw’ Hon. Humpurey MitcHeu.............. Dec. 14, 1941 


1 Where more than one date is shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment to the present 
Cabinet and the last the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 
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4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, According to 
Seniority Therein,! as at Jan. 31, 1942 


Norr.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. a 


5 Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Wmu1am Moutocx.| July 12, 1896 || The Hon. Lucizn Cannon........| Sept. 25, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Cuaruses Firtz- The Hon. Wmi1amM D. Evuuer..... Sept. 25, 1926 
PATRICK} Ho, MER As cee os Feb. 11, 1902 || The Hon. Petar HrEnan......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Sir A. B. AyLeswortH..| Oct. 16, 1905 || The Hon. James Layton Ratston3] Oct. 8, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Grorce P. Grawam.}| Aug. 30, 1907 || H.R.H. Taz Duxe or Winpsor..| Aug. 2, 1927 
The Rt. Hon. R. Danpuranp....| Jan. 20, 1909 || The Rt. Hon. Hart BauDWIN oF 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzit BEWDLEY (6 3ae.0 2 ee eae Aug. 2, 1927 

KING4 a oranda ierena tte eek June 2, 1909 |} The Hon. Wu1u1AM FREDERICK 
The Rt. Hon. Sir THomas Wurrz..| Oct. 10, 1911 AY: SRS aon enna ne June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Pierre Epovarp The Hon. Cyrus Macmman..... June 17, 1930 
BUONDING icc oc JS ae aes Oct. 20, 1914 || The Hon. Ian Atistair Mac- 
The Rt. Hon. ARtHUR MEIGHENS..| Oct. 2, 1915 KDNGINSY oe cose es ee ee June 27, 1930 
The Hon. Estorr LEoN PatENAuDE.| Oct. 6, 1915 |} The Hon. ArtHuR C. Harpy.....| July 31, 1930 
The Rt. Hon. Wimu1am Morris The Hon. ARTHUR SAUVE........ Aug. -7, 1930 
TIUGEES >.<.wieeeeer cates ene Feb. 18, 1916 || The Hon. Murray MacLaren:...| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY........ Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. HuGH ALExANDER 
The Hon. CHartES CoLQquHOUN STEWART. al bscoc het ee rete Aug. 7, 1930 
IBADDANTY.NBE, \... gene. hae ie Oct. 3, 1917 || The Hon. CHaruzes Haziittr Canan| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER The Hon. Donaup MatHEson 

CALDER 2035 to. ee eee ee Oct. 12, 1917 SULHERLAND oct pas see ate Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Sypngy CuwtTon Mew- The Hon. ALFRED DURANLEAU....| Aug. 7, 1930 
BURNS GSGY sal Saas ate Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Tuomas Grrow Murpuy| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Tuomas ALEXANDER The Hon. WestEy ASHTON GorDON} Aug. 7, 1930 
CRERAHS: ait ue ee Ge ee ee Oct. 12, 1917 |} The Hon. G. Howarp Frereuson.| Jan. 14, 1931 
The Hon. ALEXANDER K. Maciean.| Oct. 23, 1917 || The Hon..W. D. Herripas....... June 17, 1931 
The Hon. Sir Henry LuMury The Hon. Rospert CHARLES 

EDR AY TONG tae fects attics sie ce tate AU ¢2 ead O19 IMAP TERE WS cocci Rene Oeics Dec. 6, 1933 
The Hon. Fiemine BLaNncHARD The Hon. RicHarp BURPEER 

MCGURDY bes ue. Pelee Bnei July 13, 1920 TEANSON Gen: S ootye eae ee eee Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Epcar N. Ruopss...... eb. 22, 1921 |} The Hon. Grors Srreuine........ Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. JoHN BasBBINGTON The Hon. Grorce REGINALD 

MaAcknrAy SDaAxtER,, oof laccs crs Sept. 21, 1921 GEARY, eet est eee ere tee Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Henry HERBERT The Hon. James Hart Lawson...| Aug. 14, 1935 
STEVENS eae os Gees atte. ae es. Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. Samuen Gosrm......... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Rosrert James Manion..} Sept. 22, 1921 || The Hon. Lucrmmn Henri 
The Rt. Hon. RicHarp Beprorp, GENDRON Jee ene Aug. 30, 1935 
Viscount BENNETT............... Oct. 4, 1921 |} The Hon. Wrt1am Haru Rowe...| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. ArtHUR Buiiss Copp.....| Dec. 29, 1921 |} The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON...... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. CHARLES STEWART...... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Coartes GavAN PowER?| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. WituiAM RIcHARD The Hon. James Lorimer Insuey3.| Oct. 23, 1935 
MOTHER WELLES: 7. ners eee Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. JosepH Enom MicHaup?.| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. JAaMEs MuRDOCK........ Dec. 29, 1921 |} The Hon. Cunarence Decatur 
The Hon. JoHn Ewan Srincuair....| Dec. 30, 1921 LOWES tenes ehabe cece eae Oct. 28, 10935 
The Hon. Jamses H. Kina......... Feb. 3, 1922 || The Hon. JAMEs GARFIELD 
The Hon. Epwarp JAamss Mc- GARDINER?) 704 cane ee eae re Nov. 4, 1935 
MURRAY Sopp ctart et ech coe Nov. 14, 1923 |} The Hon. NorMan ALEXANDER 
The Hon. Pierre JosepH ARTHUR MecWaRnrysitinnon tien cr ere ee Jan. 23, 1939 
CARDING 2.6 Sa alco eee en Jan. 30, 1924 || The Hon. James ANncus Mac- 
The Hon. GrorceE NEWCOMBE KINNONGEA oak. eee eee Jan. 238, 1939 
(GORDONT os aoe eee renee Sept. 7, 1925 || The Hon. Prerre F. Casaratn3...| May 10, 1940 
The Rt. Hon. CHARLES VINCENT The Hon. Wmu1aM P. Munock?...| July 8, 1940 
MASSES. B80. 3c oc: Gee aeeer aes Sept. 16. 1925 1} The Hon. Corin W. G. Grsson’...} July 8, 1940 
The Hon. WattER EpWaRpD Foster.| Sept. 26, 1925 |} The Hon. ANcus L. Macponatp?..| July 12, 1940 
The Hon. PumirrE Roy........... Feb. 9, 1926 || The Hon. Letcuton McCartuy’.| Mar. 4, 1941 
The Hon. Cuartses A. Dunnina...| Mar. 1, 1926 |} The Hon. JoszpH T. THorson3...} June 11, 1941 
The Hon. Grorcs Burpes Jonss..} July 18, 1926 || The Hon. Witu1aM F’. A. TurGEons} Oct. 8, 1941 
The Hon. Donaup SuTHERLAND..| July 18, 1926 |} The Hon. Louris SrepHen Sr. | Dec. 10. 1941 
The Hon. RaymMonp DucHARME LAUREN TS ses cence ts eee 

IMORANDideden .ccbise eee ae July 18, 1926 |} The Hon. Humpurey Mircuetz?.} Dec. 15, 1941 
The Hon. JoHN ALEXANDER Mac- The Rt. Hon. Winston S&S. 

DONALD 34 Es toys k aes ass July 18, 1926 CAURCHIEL S33)... .3aeae eee Dec. 29, 1941 
The Hon. EUGENE PaQuET........ Aug. 28, 1926 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as retired 
Chief Justice of Canada. 3 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 4 Ranks as the Prime Minister 
of Canada. 5 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. 6 High Commissioner in United King- 
dom. 7 Canadian Minister at Washington. 8 Canadian Minister at Buenos Aires. 


Erratum. 


Footnote 5 should apply to the 
Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson and 
not to the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen. 
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5.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1918-1942 


Norg.—Similar information for the first to the twelfth Parliaments, covering the period from Con- 
federation to 1917, will be found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Date of Election, Writs 


Order of R S. ae Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation | Session and Length of 
Parliament}? — 


SS ey ey 


Dec. 17, -19178 
Feb. 27, 19184 
Oct. 4, 19215 


13th Parliament.......... 
j 3 y.,7m., 6d. 


Dec. 6, 19213 
Jan. 14, 19224 
Sept. 5, 19255 
3 y.,7m., 26 d. 


14th Parliament.......... 8rd Feb. 33. 1924 July 19, 1924 143 


Oct. 29, 19253 
Dec. 7, 19254 
July 2, 19265 
6m., 26d 


15th. Parliament........... Ist Jan. 7, 1926 | July 2, 1926 1776 


Nov. 2, 19264 
16th Parliament.......... 3rd_-| Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929| 128 |f May 30, 19308 


3y.,7m.,0d. 


oe eas gen) 2 pe a er 
: r eb. 5 ay j ug 8, 19304 
17th Parliament.......... 4th | Oct. 6, 1932 | May 27, 1933} 1698 |( Aus. 15, 19355 


Ist Dec. 9, 1926 | Apr. 14, 1927 737 aes 14, 19263 


. 3rd Jan. 27, 1988 | July 1, 1938 156 Nov. 9, 19354 
18th Parliament.......... 4th | Jan. 12; 1939 | June 3, 1939| 143 |{ Jan. 25, 19408 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 19389 7 4y.,3m.,13d 
6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 1 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 859 |) Mar. 26, 19408 
19th Parliament.......... 2nd Nov. 7, 1940 | Jan. 21, 1942 15619 |} Apr. 17, 19404 
ard Jan, 22, 1942 iL - - 

1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 3 Date of general election. ¢ Writs 
returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 
to Mar. 15. 7 Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 8 Not including 
days (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30. 9 Not including days (89) of adjournment from 
Aug. 8 to Nov. 4. 10 Not including days (280) of adjournment from Dec. 6, 1940, to Feb. 17, 1941; 
from June 14, 1941, to Nov. 3, 1941; and from Nov. 14, 1941, to Jan. 21, 1942. 11 Not available at the 


time of going to press. 
Subsection 3.—The Senate* 

From an original membership of 72 at Confederation the Senate, through the 
addition of new provinces and the general growth of the Dominion, now has 96 
members, the latest change in representation having been made in 1915. The 
growth of representation in the Senate is traced at pp. 47-49 of the 1940 edition of 
the Year Book and is summarized, by provinces, in Table 6. 


* A senator’s sessional indemnity is $4,000. 
37213—5 
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6.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1942 


Province 167 | 1870 | 1871 | 1973 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 1918- 
Ontarloieeeeie ec ae Uae bee Bee cee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Quebec CRS EE LE Se Orit e tdi en perlen 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Maritime Provinces.............ee00- 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 

INOVEIOGOULIAN. © Srcotecce tenet 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
INewsGbrunswick sc.seaeeen et eats 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............ - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Western Provinces.............-.000. - 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
Manitoba. sui occsa saree e racer - 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 
‘Britishi\Columbia..c ace. een eee - - 8 8 8 8 3 8 8 6 
Saskatcheéwans...>. coon ee pee - - - - - } 2 2 ji { 4 6 
Albertas: sacs veto oe ee - = = = = 4 6 
Totals. (255. eee eee 22 74. V7 47 48 80 81 83 87 96 


7 Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Feb. 10, 1942 
Note.—Names arranged in order of seniority, by provinces. 


Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—concluded 
(4 senators—one vacancy) IDONNEDI Yan e dln eters cetenir Pinkerton 
MacARTHUR, CREELMAN.....| Summerside Weir Gavin, eo ere cin ace Pembroke 
SINCLAIR, JOHN E., P.C...... Emerald DARD Wa Agi@s b/C moe ae Brockville 
MacpDona.D, JoHN A., P.C...| Cardigan AYLESWorRTH, Sir A.B., P.C.| Toronto 
Nove Seon ae senators) Piet ee Rt. Hon. Guorar Brockville 
ANNER YS © slic seceicc se coe TCLOUE sree mrt] | Miles ke ses el ange es cea 
LOGAN EHS Jone eee oo Parrsboro McGume, Winttant H....... porens 
Dennis, W. H.............. Halifax Prey iets ee eee a ny Peciaee 
MACDONALD, J. A............ St. Peters WiLson Helter aen Roe ete Ouaee 
Ruopss, Epaar N., P.C....| Amherst Murvock, James. P.C....... Ottawa 
CANTLEY, THOMAS........... New Glasgow. Coren... tees eae ae Ottawa 
QUINN FREDIXOR eee Bedford Bee ee ee y alc 
RosicHEAU, JOHN L. P.......| Maxwellton F aaa C ee ss Pou ‘ 
DUFF WILLIAM] + s.-e nee ne Lunenburg Cry ee aS SONI ERIS ISOS A RR Noo 
MacLennan, DoNALD....... Margaree Forks Tinmeneeitoaure Ottawa S 
New Brunswick-(10 senators) MarsHaui, DuNcANM...... Toronto 
IBOURQUN, old Meee tte Richibucto ELA DENS Day Alco ernie cot Toronto 
McDONALD, JOA. «ono. ce oeree Shediac Paterson, N. M..-........-- ‘Fort William 
Buack, FRANK B............ Sackville Dourrus, JOSEPH JAMES...... Peterborough 
TURGEON, ONESIPHORE...... Bathurst MULNR, Welk: Cie Kitchener 
ROE bears Bs ores Morus 
OPP, Ap te: Caer ae. ackville a = 
Foster, W. E., BiG Ai rdsome Saint John ae Sone ies 
JONES, GzorcE BAIP: CR Apohaqui SHarpr, W. H Manitou 
Liécrr, ANTOINEJ........... Moncton Moiioyey (Po oe ne, Winnipeg 
SmitH, BENJAMIN F......... East Florenceville Mois, Hgnny A. be eek Winnipeg 
AIG SJ OH Nicer eiee cee innipe 
naar il sess ea BeACSIGN A ls) as St. Jean-Baptiste 
DANDURAND, Rt. Hon. R., 
PO Rie eee Montreal Saskatchewan—(6 senators 
Pops, Rurus Hi sack eh Cookshire —one vacancy) ; 
BEAUBIEN, C. P............. Montreal CALDER, J An, eG ing .,cote Regina 
Buonpin, P. E., P.C........ St. Francois du Lac|| Mancorrs, A................ Ponteix 
CHAPAIS, Sir THomas, K.B..| Quebec FIORNER SRB c2cccee totes Blaine Lake 
Raymonp, Donat........... Montreal ASELTINE, WoM.....5.05.4:. Rosetown 
Parent, G. (Speaker)....... Quebec STEVENSON, J. J.......5.00-- Regina 
IPREVOSEAO liane ee eee St. Jér6me 
BaLLaANtTyYng, C. C., P.C..... Montreal Alberta—(6 senators) 
FUATINWIDURS Je Eee eres St. Lambert MICHENER, HDWARD......... Calgary 
MORALE elit nig So whe es Quebec Harmer, WILLIAM J......... Edmonton 
Sauve, ARTHUR, P.C....... Outremont GrimspacH, W. A., C.B., 
Paqust, Evuabns, P.C....... St. Romuald OMG Sate ie venee Edmonton 
TIUGESSEN, ADK neces Montreal BucHanany WiA~. ssc os os Lethbridge 
FaFaRD, J. FERNAND........ L’Islet Rizr, Danmu Be. 253s. High River 
Howany,iC, Bisessix te Sherbrooke Buais, ABISTIDE............- Edmonton 
BEAUREGARD, EXLIE.......... Montreal 
Davin, ATHANASE........... Montreal British Columbia— 
ST-PuR Wel C ee pee aera es Montreal (6 senators—one vacancy) 
HusuHion, WitLiaM JAMEs....} Westmount BARNARD Gu Els. isc ee oa Victoria 
Goumy oMiee. aee. soe ee Montreal seesel a mye Se eee aa 
ING Biel A Oe GBae ee ictoria 
pias tes senators—four va- McRaz, ASDC. Biy cece Vancouver 
Smrrg, B. D...........0.05- Wane HARRIS, JW dG... oe eee Vancouver 
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: Subsection 4.—The House of Commons* 


Constituencies and Representatives in the Nineteenth Parliament.— 
Changes in representation occurring at by-elections subsequent to Mar. 26, 1940, 
are indicated in the footnotes to Table 9. 


* The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is $4,000. 


9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
sere Me rhe House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
ar. 9 e 


Notre.—This information, except the populations of constituencies and party affiliations, has been 
supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa, who publishes an official report giving the total vote cast 
for each candidate. This information is also published i in pamphlet form and is available on application to 
Es feel), Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are as shown in the Canadian Parliamentary Guide 

unofficia 


: Ropers Voters Party 
Province and Votes Q 
Saye tion, on Name of Member Affili- P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1931 Tice Polled eiion 


Prince Edward Island- 


(4 members) 
WING'S fos. 88 “baie tate 19,947. | 11,461 |) 9,129. (Grane, TaVie......s Lnlonmeee Montague, P.E.I. 
MEEPINCO Strate Syeeieteds 6.8 inte: 31,500 | 19,481 | 14,618 |Ratston, Hon. J.L...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
| DOUGLAS :d.. dads aes ook 1 Onl Oe Ne Charlottetown, 
CVUIOONS es Neiiais tease eis 37,391 | 24,399 | 39,1961 Pee 
{|MacmILLan, Hon. C./Lib...... Montreal, Que. 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish-Guysborough]| 25,516 | 16,128 | 11,946 |Krrx, J. R........... 1 oeivacee Antigonish, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- 
WAGLORIA cori ce ones 31,615 | 19,252 | 18,651 |MacLran, M.......... Wai osies. Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South.....} 65,198 | 42,045 | 32,819 |Griuuis, C............. (OHSS Ay ey Aberdeen, 
: Se 
Colchester-Hants...... 44,444.) 30,147.) 22,514.|Purpy, G.T......... Jill Seay tec Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland:.......... BOLSOD [125,007 eli s0000 | BEACK, eau... ...s.< Cons s.nce Amherst ,N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis- Kings} 50,859 | 35,359 ae Suen Hon. ae ae St Are Serr Ottawa, Ont. © 
: ACDONALD, icon Ses \ : 
Halifax Bee ae ee ots eT ec ater el-e..0 100, 204 68,422 88,9271) IsNor, a. B Soest nd Lib Tae jHalifax, N.S. 
Inverness-Richmond...| 35,768 | 21,609 | 16,293 McGarry, MES Sa.e oi bibs. : ar Forks, 
Se 
EICLOUS enc canted sce 39,018 | 25,309 | 19,059 |McCuLtocu, H.B....|Lib...... New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg..... 42,286 | 28,079 | 18,094 | Kintry, J. epee se AST Cha eerie Lunenburg, N.S. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 
Clare..... Ree 41,572 | 25,883 | 17,559 |Porrmr, V.J......:.. bill oe re Oh Yarmouth, N.S. 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
CHATLOLLOL cb ieeckie sae 23500142 809810074. | Eat Beil ae. tone 2 Lib.......|St. Stephen, N.B. 
oe De TNGe cicsire 41,914 | 23,052 | 16,081 VENIOT, \ Opeth demote ade Lia, Bathurst, N.B. 
TUR EASE Si ane eee 23,478 | 138,594 | 8,707 LeGeR, ML) ichetate eats Gs Oe eee Grandigue, N.B. 
A iamkolanl a ies 34,124 | 19,575 | 13,100 |O’Brien, J. L........ Consist South Nelson, N.B. 
Restigouche- ; 
Madawaska......... 54,386 | 28,780 | 17,628 |MicnHaup, Hon. J. E./Lib...... Ottawa, Ont. 
LENG) IE a aa en 31,026 | 20,786 | 15,324 |Brooxs, A: J........: Cons..... Sussex, N.B. 
St. elma liber’ Lue Baba 69,292 | 46,653 | 30,563 |Hazen, D. K......... Conseso Saint John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton...... 35,703 | 21,269 | 15,423 |Hatrienp, H. H...... Cons......|Hartland, N.B.. 
Westmorland.......... 57,506 | 36,631 | 26,916 |EmMeErRson, H. R..... UBilome nan Dorchester, N.B. 
York-Sunbury......... 39,453 | 26,887 | 20,423 |Hanson, Hon. R. B..|Cons..... Fredericton, N.B, 
Quebec— 
(65 members) ; 
PATONGOUI 5-06 ojesclston's + « 19,379 | 12,495 | 9,461 |McGiszon, J. W..,... Bilosizs Sac Lachute Mills, Que. 
LOT GS Se ee ee OLIOT4 le2Gs! Lon LO,tO0) |GACRODS. Hes, aa ancee Lib..:....|Lacroix, Que. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie..| 42,104 | 22,593 | 14,901 |Raymonp, M......... 1 og Noor Montreal, Que. 
Bellechasse........-... 24, 480-1 14,608") 29,023) |IRICARD. US Pia..25).0 = 1S op eae Quebec, Que 
Berthier-Maskinongé.. .| 35,545 | 20,858 | 13,561 |Frrron, J. E......... Lib.......|Louiseville, Que. 
Bonaventure........... 36e484. | 20,451 | 15,287.|Pornmr, J: A......... Lib.......|Bonaventure, Que. 
Brome-Missisquoi......| 32,069 | 20,058 | 10,983 |Hatih, M............. been asea Sweetsburg, Que. 
Chambly-Rouville.....| 39,648 | 25,850 | 18,547 |Dupuis, V............ Libs. Se Laprairie, Que. _ 
Whamplain. <i. 06... +0 37,526 | 20,942 | 14,888 |BruneLLs, H.E...... Pill ove mcere 2 dela Madeleine, 
; ue. 


1 Kach voter could vote for two members. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


: Peodie Voters Party : 
Province and . Votes : 
Soper tion, on Name of Member Affili- P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1931 Last Polled acd 


Quebec—continued 


@hapleauwesrc cree ee 24,328 | 19,543 | 12,616 |Aurnimr, H.:...:..:. tose ‘Amos, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay...| 55,594 | 29,779 | 20,472 CASGRAIN, Bone el Lalbesesees Montreal, Que. 
Chateauguay- 

Hunting: donee tence 24 AT2y 14 G220 ee 8c UACK, Ws. hue a eer Totes ete Aubrey, Que. 
Chichutimiseccsnteee i OD aB le Ss ara aya} Dionssore ieee Dis. ei Titlos, sera Chicoutimi, Que. 
Conmiptonee..n oe eee 31,858 | 18,202 | 9,695 |BLancHerts, J. A..... ibe ae Chartierville, Que. 
Dorchestetesa noe eee 20. 1D6 WP Ad, S21 |e LO oOo hie RE MIs AY. Ure Ion neers iC Onoda we St. Malachie, Que. 
Drummond-Arthabaska| 53,338 | 34,192 | 23,174 |CLourimr, A.......... Tibet peetrmaniek a 

ue. 
Gasper. sos ee. Aja 100 se26-020 rol hd Se RON deo: oer eee Ind.-Cons.|Gaspe, Que. 
da Nl eae ne A teatro 49,196 | 28,062 | 22,444 |FournimrR, A......... Lib; ees Hull, Que. 


Joliette-L’ Assomption- 


Montcalm... 1 ce 56,444. 35,200 | 14, doa) |PERUAND, @. Leeper 1 Gi) cea eee Joliette, Que. 


Kamouraska..........- 308 853> | 16;2070 4 9,408 azorre ie eee Lib. ee 
ue. 
Malbellects.:0-eisd pee 36,953 | 19,785 | 14,828 |Latonpg, M.......... ibis ee Mont Laurier, Que. 
Lake St. John- 
Riobervalise.- ok ate 50.208 | 26,840) 215502 |SypVESTRE. A... ac ie. Lib.. .|Roberval, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains..| 26,224 | 15,156 | 11,057 |Lacomss, J. R. L....{Ind. “Lib.. Be Scholastique, 
We. 
Tob vaste eo eee aor cao: 28,548 | 15,915 | 13,244 |Bourasrr, M.......... IG Shas ater Lauzon, Que. 
Botbiniere.sesweererie 38,546 | 21,748 | 18,703 |Lapornte, H.......... Thibeeae. Quebec, Que. 
Matapedia-Matane..... 39,977 | 22,291 | 15,874 |Lapornts, A. J........ lil opmere - Price, Que. 
Mégantic-Frontenac....| 44,440 | 23,691 | 16,885 |Laronrainn, J........ litte caste tr Mines, 
ue. 
Montmagny-L’Islet....} 30,869 | 17,294 | 10,308 |Larnamme, J. L. K..|Lib....... Montmagny, Que. 
Nicolet-Yamaska...... SONORA DON 15. O76 MO mols <li. tack tier Ind.-Lib.. Os eae 
ue. 
Pontiaemeeaesnie te ae: 43,045 | 50,211 | 30,558 |McDonatup, W. R.....|Lib....... Chapeau, Que. 
POrtneuiee ane seme 37,383 | 21,152 | 14,988 |GaurHmrR, P......... TOs ates oe Deschambault, Que. 
Quebec Hastic.......- 58,145 | 38,222 | 30,611 |Larornts, Rt. Hon. 
ISRNEST?.2 te tree te ion aoe Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec South.......... 33,441 | 28,050 | 20,023 |Powrr, Hcn. C. G...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec West and South| 48,617 | 26,580 | 20,565 |Parmnt, C............ IGtou aeoee Quebec, Que. 
Quebec-Montmorency..| 40,274 | 24,226 | 18,284 |LaCrorx, W.......... Libssaeccs Quebec, Que. 
Richelieu-Verchéres....| 35,901 | 21,2384 | 14,323 |Carpin, Hon. P. J. A.|Lib.......JOttawa, Ont. ~ 
Richmond-Wolfe....... 36,568 | 20,636 -| 12,961 |Mu nuns, J. P........ Iiabeasa Bromptonville, Que. 
VIMOUSKaa Te ee as ae 40,208 | 24,487 | 15,823 |p’Angovu, J. EH. 8. E..|Lib....... Rimouski, Que. 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot...) 42,820 | 28,185 | 15,970 |Fonrarnn, T. A....... dnd oon eee St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville- 
INapiervalle=:enetsa see 32,259 | 20,584 | 16,206 |Ru#aume, M......... Vibe sae: St. Jean, Que. 
St. Maurice-Lafléche...| 45,450 | 27,081 | 19,466 |Crmrn, J. A.......... INS Ges Grand’ Mére, Que. 
Shehiord), soreaee nes 28,262 | 18,417 | 11,588 |Lecierc, J;H........ Labs. eee Granby, Que. 
Sherbrookesaes.t. cane: 37,980 | 26,273 |, 18,931 |Grnaums, Me. s..: oc. Lib.......|Sherbrooke, Que. 
Stanstead s.2 3) weeeee 25,118 | 15,826 | 10,048 |Davipson, R. G...... Lib.......| North Hatley, Que. 
Témiscouata.c... 40.5. 42,679 | 22,966 | 18,349 |Poutrot, J. F......... ibe sevas aE -du-Loup, 
ue. 
Perrebonnes.ce ee sens: 38,940 | 24,388 | 17,555 |Berrranp, L.........|Ind.-Lib..|Ste. Thérése de 
= Blainville, Que. 
iDhreevRiversasee teen AAD NG 2S; COGN LOnOal HEANOR ee Gate eae os 2 J olewaaeeoc Three Rivers, Que. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....| 21,114 | 12,707 | 9,159 |THauverts, J......... Aste saa Vaudreuil Village, 
Que. 
Wiriehit) ane tom atcs ct 24, 107 2006, 4455| 10882 9a Lepuc Ria eric ae This vast Maniwaki, Que. 
Montreal I sind 

ALGVOT Mcp tens Aaintetee 61,280 | 40,655 | 21,261 |BercovircH, P........|Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
Hochelaca ween... 78,353 | 48,809 | 32,155 |Hupms, R............ Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
Jacques-Cartier...... 42,671 | 27,078 | 16,001 |Marmr, B............ Lib.......|Pointe Claire, Que. 
Quriers ste eaten oe 68,784 | 45,757 | 26,158 |BerTRAND, E......... Lib.......]Westmount, Que. 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont....3.... 64,845 | 38,877 | 24,590 |FournigR, S......... Tait sae Montreal, Que. 
Morcler st eae: 6696519) (3954475. 24- 2000 JEANe dee states oe Tard acts Montreal, Que. 
Mount Royal........ 65,012 | 53,832 | 35,610 |Warrman, F.P....... lnby: 332 Montreal West, Que. 
Oubremont- eek ecse: 46-136 || 33,9908) 225568 |Vimn, Prose. os ae, Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
StxAnnwe eee 38, 6/3") 21,844} 16,580" Heanye, Poo. .2.... Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 

St. Antoine- 

Westmount........ 50,009 | 38,570 | 24,286 |Apport, D.C......... Lib.......|Westmount, Que. 

St! Denise menccnte ee 16,930 | 49,793 | 30;175 | Denis, A...->.....-.- Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 


1 Hon. Mr. Casgrain having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, his seat became vacant 


Dec. 15, 1941. 2Rt. Hon. Mr. Lapointe died Noy. 26, 1941, and Hon. Louis 8. St. Laurent (L) was 
elected Feb. 9, 1942, 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth Genera! Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


: Popula-| Voters Party 

Province and Votes : 
paren tion, on Name of Member Affili- P.O. Address 

Electoral District 1931 Tak Polled Sti on 


Quebec—concluded 
Montreal Island—conc. 


Sie LLONry'.. citations. 78,127 | 46,236 | 31,282 |Bonnmr, J. A........ ED esas Montreal, Que. 
RS Ur AMMO Ss Mics te Siac 89,374 | 64,823 | 35,587 |DurocHuer, E........ Tet saeve cles Montreal, Que. 
St. Lawrence- : 
St. George.:....... 40,213 | 29,416 |-18,544 |Cuaxron, B........... Tudeh Montreal, Que. 
OE UUSE Yio cco cssytccge ssc 77,472 | 49,874 | 30,289 |DestauRierRs, H}..... hrs Soar ae Montreal, Que. 
IT CHLINE cri, teeversie. 210) Sale 0 Gon 144.1440) 555° 1228033) |COTh bs Bes. oi. weeds Wale es: Verdun, Que. 
Ontario— 
(82 members) : 
SerAivoma, Mast... occ. « 27,925 | 15,250 | 10,386 |FarquHaR, T......... leilos es Soa Mindemoya, Ont. 
Algoma West.......... 35,618 | 22,454 | 16,580 ,Nron, Gok... ..s... Hed Beaches Syme Ste. Marie, 
; nt. 
PS EAMM ee nses cissten cw. : DL 202 ce ls, GoUst wos 229. INVOOD,-Giesls once ae Labs one Cainsville, Ont. 
eontiota (CSUR Meera 32,274} 21,607 | 15,762 |MacpoNALp; W. R....|Lib....... Brantford, Ont. 
J EXCUTST B Se es eee, cee em ae 29,842 | 19,359 | 12,781 |Tomurnson, W. R.....|Lib....... Port Elgin, Ont. 
CITA Pe ga eee 31,305 | 20,716 | 14,481 |Hynpmav, A. B.2..... Consens... Carp, Ont. 
APOCUTANO ry Aaa. .thcn es: 58,284 | 44,559 | 26,729 |Braperre,J.A....... IG ey, Weer Cochrane, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe....... 27,394 | 19,338 | 10,840 |Rown, Hon. W. E..../Cons..... here Robinson, 
nt. 
NOMINATING sant ete sss 25,782 | 17,095 | 12,254 |Ricxkarp, W.F....... Ti bea.tene Newcastle, Ont. 
DP Seda eecetere enahenee 9 oe 43,436 | 30,216 | 20,902 |Mitus, W. H.......... Lib.......|Sparta, Ont. 
HISSOM BASE tecncwie.c< oo. - BE ZS) 305220) | 24 b4 i) MEA REIN, Peon. s cc's Ties hese Windsor, Ont. 
Ssex(SOUGM pa. osc <7 31,9703} 20, 048-113) 196: (Crank, Sz: Moe. .5...:- Tetons ec Harrow, Ont. 
BISSOX WES cnctos cased es 75,350 | 45,620 | 29,560 |McLarry, Hon. N. A.|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
MorsaWalliani...... 2). 34,656; | 20.809 |-17,.26L, [Mel vor, Disc. o os. 3 Lib.......]Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington..| 26,455 | 17,022 | 12,272 |AvteswortH, W. R...|Cons..... Kingston, Ont. 
CRLEn@ariyer ot sha aoe sm 18,666 | 11,299.| 7,437 |MacDi1armip, W. B...|Lib........|/Maxville, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas...... 32,425 | 22,320 | 12,941 |]Cassetman, A.C..... Gous as Prescott, Ont. 
Grey-Bruce... 560s. ss 35,736 | 23,385 | 16,209 |Harris, W. B........|Lib....... Markdale, Ont. 
Greve NOrthins.. < esr. e0.0 = 35,407 | 23,419 | 15,820 |Tenrorp, W. P:....... Telos tae Owen Sound, Ont. 
FPA s.. os. ccs ss 21,428 | 18,977 | 10,300 |Senn, M.C.......... Cons... .:. Caledonia, Ont. 
15S lachv le eee an nae 26,558 | 18,375 | 14,082 |Cieaver, H.......... Ja hos eee Burlington, Ont. 
Hamilton East........ GON dal h 43.1005 oO LO ROSS a lewd sd. uae sv crests « Baber cc: Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West........ 56,305 | 36,014 | 25,326 |Grsson, Hon. C. W. G.|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Hastings—Peterborough] 27,160 | 17,033 | 10,7385 |Wuirr, G.S.......... @onses.-3 Madoc, Ont. 
Hastings South........ 39,027] 25,3481 18,857 |Stoxus, G. H...s..... COnse te Belleville, Ont. 
iron Norths vic ccs 2: 26,095 -| 17,501. | 11,902 |Cakpipr, La H...2.... Cons:256 Brussels, Ont. 
Hiron-terth. .4- 0... 220010 laude, Oslo, |GOUDINGs, W.: to. ssl dalbene. 2 3 Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River...| 39,834 | 27,254 | 19,242 |McKrnnon, H. B.....|Lib.......| Kenora, Ont. 
LACT gS A te Pe 50,994 | 32,703 | 22,759 |DEsmMonpD, CE. nal ChONG eens, oc Ridgetown, Ont. 
Kingston City......... 26,180 | 19,381 | 17,291 |Rocers, Hon. N. M.3 |Lib....... Kingston, Ont. 
Lambton-Kent........ 34,686 | 21,760 | 14,994 MacKenzie, H.A....|Lib.-Prog.|Watford, Ont. 
Lambton West......... 32,601 | 22,041 | 16,674 |Gray, R. W.......... ibsesene Sarnia, Ont. 
PGA AM sce, nase es 32,806 |. 21,854 | 16,079 |Sopmr, B. H..2.0.2.:. Estes woes Smiths Falls, Ont. 
LESAGE eS eee 35,157. | 235479 | 18,637 |Funrorp, G. TT... ...; lini os aera Brockville, Ont. 
MBLC MIS os etcete /-.nJemisy 0:48 54,199 | 37,685 | 28,955 |LockHart, N. J. M...|/Cons......|St. Catharines, Ont. 
DBO ILOI orc ies eas) eieo se 59,821 | 43,951 | 32,388 |Jounsron, J. A....... Labs. veg: London, Ont. 
: Middlesex EFast........ 34,788 | 23,608 | 16,389 | Ross, D. G See ert ES Tab eee Lucan, Ont. 
Middlesex West........ 23,632 | 15,151 | 9,953 |McCussin, R.. leat erectus Strathroy, Ont. 
4 Muskoka-Ontario...... 35,513 | 23,414 | 15,197 |FurRNIss, S. dee ...|Lib.-Prog.|Brechin, Ont 
; ISSA ct ens op ers ss 88,597 | 64,005 | 38,632 |Hurrusiss, J. oS. | nll owt ees Sudbury, Oni. 
: BNO EEO MSS 6 ote ae Non, a0 «© 31,359 |-22,459 |. 15,272 |Tavizor, W..H........ Lib.......]Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland...... 30,727 | 19,973 | 15,555 FRASER, Wit Aste eb ne WUD ete: Trenton, ‘Ont. 
= NOG ATION cis yotieienle ws 45,139 | 29,353 | 20,320 |Moorm, W. H:........ Lib.......|Dunbarton, Ont. 
4 Ottawa East........... 51667) | S730 i 29,363. [EENARD, Js Accs o ys 5 Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
= Ottawa West.......... 78,656 | 61,322 | 47,751 |McItRairn, G. J..)...|Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
: COSI ae 47,825 | 32,710 | 19,397 |Rennis, A. S.......1. Tapas. Tillsonburg, Ont. 
* HRETY SOUNC as 5.-'5 1+ - ~ 26.198] 15, 798.|. 10,877. |Stagur, At-Gen.... 5. Lib.......]/Toronto, Ont. 
3 "SIS NE NE le ear 28,156 | 20,221 | 16,234 |Graypon, G......... Conse. +: Brampton, Ont. 
; a ee 47,816 | 30,966 | 21,531 |SanpmRsoN, F. G.....|Lib.......|St. Marys, Ont. 
a Peterborough West....| 37,042 | 25,189 | 19,311 |Frasmr, G. K........ (Consie Peterborough, Ont 
, PIOPEZATCOUY.. «. ses as 35.913) | 20,290 | 18,947+| Hows, Hon. C..De.. bibs. 6: Ottawa, Ont. 
4 RMOODD oso inns neces 24,596 | 14,146 | 10,350 |Berrranp, E. O...... Lib.......|L’Orignal, Ont. 
f Prince Edward-Lennox.| 28,697 | 18,329 | 12,568 |Tustin, G.J......... Cons.:...| Napanee, Ont. 
Renfrew North........ 27,230 | 16,420 | 11,523 |Warren, R. M....... inlopen mee. Eganville, Ont. 
1 Mr. Deslauriers Ben May 28, 1941, and Dr. G. Fauteux (L) was elected Feb. 9, 1942. 2Dr. 
Hyndman died Apr. 9, 1940, and Mr. G. R. Boucher (C) was elected Aug. 19, 1940. 3 Hon. Mr. 


Rogers died June 10, 1940, and Hon. A. L. Macdonald (L) was elected by acclamation, Aug. 12, 1940. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District 


Ontario—concluded 
Renfrew South........ 
Russell bs es EERE AW er Ara 


ABUVE MS HINTI Rds on eme or 
Victorias: oe 
Waterloo North........ 
Waterloo South........ 
Welland 
Wellington North...... 
Wellington South...... 
Wentwortheensencere 


City of Toronto— 
iBrosaviewseeen eee 
Dantortoe epee 
Davenportecscuus 
Helincon ee eeenente 
Greenwood.......... 
Eighvbarkeeecnee ese 
Barkdalewe 
Rosedalers..... 20) 
St. Paul’s 
Spadina ce seas 
Erinttyetee ee een 


Manitoba— 
(17 members) 
Brandon ces. ae: 


eee erreceos 


Marquette... oes ce 
Neepawa...... siosh idioms 
Portage la Prairie...... 


SOuristeve ance ee 
Springfield. ca. ee 2.2 
Winnipeg North....... 


Winnipeg North Centre. 


Winnipeg South........ 
Winnipeg South Centre. 


Saskatchewan— 
(21 members) 
Assiniboine anete 


Kindersley era cone 
ake Centrom bec. 
Mackenzionccs.. sere ee: 


Melfort RCN fee Ore en 


Popula-| Voters 
tion, on 
1931 List 


Votes 
Polled 


39, 113 


23,061 
18,362 
22,554 
15,747 
20, 283 
21,112 
17,488 
15,749 


18,117 
19,558 


19, 644 
33, 873 


28,968 


25, 261 
21,000 
26,310 
34,368 
25,775 


26,386 |/ 


26,372 
24, 232 
30,898 
38, 259 
28,062 


17,798 
13, 485 
17, 218 
9,560 
14,977 
16,993 
13,921 
12,413 


12,348 
15, 505 


22,028 
11, 269 
17,940 
32,525 
28, 423 
28,180 
36,277 


15, 245 
16,446 
13,014 
16,517 
20,410 
13,540 
21,220 
21,162 
17,307 
18,535 


Party 
Name of Member Affili- P.O. Address 
ation 
MC@ANN  Uiities fone ae Wien ess Renfrew, Ont. 
Gournr, Aly socas es ADs Bourget, Ont. 
McLean, G. A........ Eibeaeeee Orillia, Ont. 
McCuAIGs Da Hens. oo: bie Barrie, Ont. 
CHEVRIER, Li.......-: Wibsseeenc Cornwall, Ont. 
ISTERURS Were cree sors Ti seen Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
McNrvin, Biles. s- Wil Morenci | Omemee, Ont. 
Kuter: Hon, We Ds ibibe sss. Waterloo, Ont. 
Homuta, K. K....... Conse Preston, Ont. 
Damupkg, A. B.?...... Iolo eee Fonthill, Ont. 
ISRATR Yd hdon hae ae eee Ballo teers Arthur, Ont 
GLADSTONE, RieWe ki he Guelph, Ont 
CoRMAN, Eatin... Teilowae er Hamilton, Ont. 
McGrecor, R. H..../Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 
Mucock Hone Wiwe a | ibses.s. Ottawa, Ont. 
CockErRaAM, A.3,...... Cons. «. 2: co Hill Village, 
nt. 
Apamson A. R........ Conse. Port Credit, Ont. 
CHURCH, liplives ace Conse Toronto, Ont. 
EVAR RIS eu blomeceetereces Cons ence Toronto, Ont. 
IMAGINICOL denen eet Consent Toronto, Ont. 
Hosirzewy, F..G..... sll oe .|Toronto, Ont. 
MURS Yee), peers atacess Cons.2.5: Toronto, Ont. 
ANDERSON, A. J...... Const s..5. Toronto, Ont. 
BRUCE, HonwllceAs-) 1 Colsenen - Toronto, Ont. 
JACK MAN? Elec Rite + oe Conse. Toronto, Ont. 
ROSS) DG tee oes Conse dear Toronto, Ont. 
WACTOR, Os chia eet HE) ee ee Toronto, Ont. \ 
Rorsuck, A. W....... bree seer Toronto, Ont. 
Martuews, J. E...... Lib. .|Brandon, Man. 
Crerar;, Hon. ‘T: A.:.|Lib.: 2.2%. Ottawa, Ont. 
WARD) Wise scence lotr Dauphin, Man. 
WINKLER, H. W....... Labsesae Morden, Man. 
WEIR OW Ge cacouc ae Lib.-Prog.}Carman, Man. 
GLEN, Hon. J. A.. .|Lib,......|] Russell, Man. 
MacKenzin, POD Sia Neepawa, Man. 
BQADER -ELAissee ea: Wiilbeercsae Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 
TUTRAS Reise een ae Noiecstee Letellier, Man. 
HoOwDEny) SP eso g eer Lancs eee Norwood Grove, 
Man. 
THORSON, Hon. J.-L. |lutDracee e: Ottawa, Ont. 
RGSS tdi AGe cee fete as Cons..... Melita, Man. 
STIR NEAR ed oe Ve eee Lib.......]Winnipeg, Man. 
BOOnH Cs sincere Lib.......]Winnipeg, Man. 
WoopswortH, J. S..../C.C.F....|Winnipeg, Man. 
Mirren, bs Anson. ss ib.. .|Winnipeg, Man. 
MAYVBANK, Bice sc ae Tete ce Fort Garry, Man. 
WERIPP AA Oat ieee Alors sear Oxbow, Sask. 
CPO MING Ele buna: NOY oHepesiohes Humboldt, Sask. 
HeENpERSON, C. A....|Lib....... Dodsland, Sask 
DIEFENBAKER, J. G...|Cons..... Prince Albert, Sask. 
Nicnouson, A. M...... C.C.F....|Canora, Sask. 
HIVANG COa ieee: ibm Piapot, Sask. 
WRIGHT ere eee C.C.F....|Tisdale, Sask. 
GARDINER, Hon. J. G.|Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
ROSS an tee eee ey Woe Sees Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Niessen, Mrs. D. W..| Unity... .|Spiritwood, Sask. 


1 Hon. Mr. Euler was appointed to the Senate, May 9, 1940, and Mr. L. O. Breithaupt (L) was elected 


Aug. 19,1940. 
Feb. 9, 1942. 
elected Feb. 9, 1942. 


2 Mr. 


Damude died Sept. 15, 1941, and Hon. Humphrey Mitchell (L) was elected 
3 Mr. Cockeram resigned Nov. 26, 1941, and Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (C.C.F.) was 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Eitcted at the Nineteenth General Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—concluded. 


Province and 
Electoral District 


Saskatchewan— 
concluded 
Prince Albert.......... 


a cue 
ROSGReMl ote ee cencts 
Saskatoon City........ 
Swift Current.......... 


Weyburn..... era re 


Alberta— 


PACAGIO TE eae eshte ¢ « 


BOWaelyelats osieones 
Calgary Hast.......... 
Calgary West.......... 
CWamrosoy sire... 
Edmonton East........ 
Edmonton West....... 


Jasper-Edson.......... 
Lethbridge............ 
Macleod 085.228. 25.5 


RedeD eer. 6h... gies 


WVGEEOVINOC ace n'es v0 
Wetaskiwin............ 


British Columbia— 
(16 members) 
Caripoorc eta awe ade. ok 


Fraser Vahey ieee are 
Kamloopsiiscccscnaans 
Kootenay East........ 
Kootenay West........ 


Skeonater toe wae. 
Vancouver-Burrard... 
Vancouver Centre...... 


Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
DKON Stl. 0a ates wes 


Popula-| Voters 
tion, on 
1931 List 


23, 143 


19,286 
36,445 
18,813 
19,313 
28,947 
21,091 
23, 759 


19,537 
19,611 
25,724 


14,976 
23,460 
21,976 


23,561 
30,381 
27,059 
22,953 
30,816 
30, 688 


29,967 
21,244 
23, 293 
21,591 
25,380 
26, 155 


23, 219 
26,890 


49,261 


17,575 
19, 703 
20,192 
16,180 
14,312 
21,261 
32,426 
42,728 
12,088 
43,427 
43, 887 


39,841 
36,275 
49,102 
35,360 
28,227 


Part 
Ae Name of Member Affili- 
ation 
No. 
18,230 | Kine, Rt. Hon. 
BL, comets aie Tabs eee 
15,107 PERLEY, al Dd learaeteees Consvene: 
30, 804 McNiven, DEAS Te eat Deneioeee 
15,061 |CoLtpwEtL, M. J. W...|C.C.F.. 
13,132 |TucKER, W. Saini es Gil okeeaer 
22,561 |Brown, W. G.1....... UR R eee 
15,601 |Granam, R.T....... Pil Seer a 
17,268 |Grecory, J. A....... ibs: see 
16,400 |Dovatas, T.C....... C.C.F 
15,451 |DoNnNeELLy, T. F...... Bibse. hs 
20,366 |CastLEepDEN, G. H...../C.C.F 
$7392 |\Queren, Vid). . cco N. 
13,016 |Décutne, J. M....... B Ost aye ave 
ei aMU EUAN RRS EUs toate cute lsrcra rats N.D 
16,026 |Jounston, C. E....... N.D 
21,487 |Ross, G. H........... TAbae se 
19,994 |Epwarps, M. J ST Dera 
12,989 |Marsmatty, J. A....... N.D::: 
20,709 |CasseLMaN, F. C.2....|Lib....... 
21,873 MacKinnon, Hon. 
A ond «eta oie eae Roepe ible Sars 
16751. |)Kunt, Wels. .c4..6- N.D.. 
15,740 |Buackmorg, J. H..... IND ee 
16,911 |HANSELL, ‘S.Gel NS DE 
15, 134 GERsHAW, HaW ieee: ido hanes 
15,742 |Sissons, J. H......... Liberec. 
15,306) |SHaw,cl. Die... NED Sek: 
14-914 \HGYNKA; Aj. cices ces N.D 
15P (G4 JAQUES ENG cece ere IND eee 
13,591 |TurGron, J. G....... Libmness: 
14°304 | NemrsAl W.2.c- or. Ind... .; 
15,949 CRUICKSHANK, G.A.. ote SESE 
13,592) |O7 Neiine Eid.cs smc ons Ilo one 
12,673 MacKinnon, GW "Cons: 6. 
17,423 |Estine, W. ic Vote Cons..... 
25,513 |CuamMpers, A......... iO ep etench 
BALOS GaP MID Le osiesree see IBIS Anriooe 
9,567 |Hanson, O........... Lib. 
33,257 |McGreEr, G.G....... Il oweonoce 
31,748 |MackEenziz, Hon. 
AS Cee Reece ibaecr 
29,408 MacInnis, A EE an C.C.F 
O72 O0Gs| SINCEATR slliaeten sch. Il ohana 
38,0800| GROEN. Crsccne so. - Conse acer 
26,750 |MayrHew, R. W....... bibs 
23,100 |Strruine, Hon. G.....|/Cons 
Te /4IMEBUACE:: Ga Ghtactnckt be Cons..... 


4,230 | 2,097 


P.O. Address 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Wolseley, Sask. 
Regina, Sask. 


.|Ottawa, Ont. 


Rosthern, Sask. 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

Swift Current, Sask. 

North Battleford, 
Sask. 


...| Weyburn, Sask. 


Meyronne, Sask, 


.| Yorkton, Sask. 


.|Morrin, Alta. 


Bonnyville, Alta. 


PS Fares Valley, 
ta. 
...|Three Hills, Alta. 


Calgary, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 


...|Bashaw, Alta. 


Edmonton, Alta. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


...|Sprucegrove, Alta. 
...|Cardston, Al 


ta. 
Vulcan, Alta. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Grand Prairie, Alta. 
James River Bridge, 


ta. 
.|Edmonton, Alta. 


Mirror, Alta. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


...|Alberni, B.C. 


Matsqui, B.C. 


.| Kamloops, B.C. 


Cranbrook, B.C. 
Rossland, B.C. 
Saanich, B.C. 
Newton, B.C. 


.| Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Vancouver, B. C 


Ottawa, Ont. 


.| Vancouver, B.C. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 


...| Kelowna, B.C. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


1 Rev. Mr. Brown died Apr. 1, 1940, and Mr. A. H. Bence (C) was elected Aug. 19, 1940. 
2 Mr. Casselman died Mar. 20, 1941, "and Mrs. C. T. Casselman (L) was elected June 2, 1941. 
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Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise 


Briefly, the qualifications for the Dominion franchise are that one must be a 
British subject, of the full age of 21 years, and have been ordinarily resident in ~ 
Canada for at least one year, and resident for three months in the electoral district 
in which application is being made for registration. An article by Col. J. T. C. 
Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner, appears at pp. 86-88 of the 1937 
edition of the Year Book. 


10.— Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the General Elections of 1926, 1930, 1935 
and 1940 


Note.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 
p. 82 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 


Province ee ee 
1926 1930 1935 1940 1930 1935 1940 
No No No. No No. No. No. 
Pi. island. .45 4 46,208 46,985 53, 284 55,341 55,5691) 59,5191) 61,6411) 62,9431 
Nova Scotia...... 278,712 | 275,762 | 304,313 | 335,990 || 229,8462) 268,7272| 275,5232) 283,3352 
New Brunswick...| 210,028 | 207,006 | 229,266 | 251,986 |) 162,7773) 186,2773| 177,485 | 174,784 
Quebec.. tts. sas 1,133,633 |1,351,5854/1,576,458 |1,799,942 || 809,295 |1,029,4804)1, 162,862 1,189,389 
Ontario 262 0 es 1,847,512 |1,894,624 |2,174,188 |2,340,344 |/1, 226, 2675|1,364, 9605/1, 608,244 |1,625, 435 
Manitoba.......... 257,2444) 328,089 | 377,733 | 425,066 || 198,0284) 235,192 | 284,589 320,860 
Saskatchewan..... 353,471 | 410,400 | 451,386 | 481,931 || 246,460 | 331,652 | 347,536 | 373,377 
Albertatsc ccna 279,463 | 304,4754) 368,956 | 423,609 | 157,993 | 201,6354) 241,107 | 272,420 
British Columbia..| 262,262 | 333,326 | 382,117 | 472,584 | 185,345 | 243,631 | 292,423 |. 368,104 
CON APS acter t xo 1,848 1,719 1,805 2,097 1,482 1,408 1,265 1,741 
Totals........ 4,665,3814| 5,153,9715| 5,919,506 | 6,588,890 || 3,273,0624| 3,922,4815) 4,452,675 | 4,672,338 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1940, 
24,399 voters on the list cast 39,196 votes. 2 Each voter in the double-member constituency of 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1940, 68,422 voters on the list cast 88,927 votes. 3 Hach voter in 
the double-member constituency of St. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list 
cast 50,121 votes. 4 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
§ Each voter in the double-member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 
on the list cast 97,369 votes. 6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 
acclamation. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and governs with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral, 
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consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. A detailed description of the 
Provincial Governments is given at pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 edition of the Year 
Book. 


11.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected 


Present Area 


Berton? or hedaton Legislative Process SPONGE onions Sea 
District or Creation fan boas Total 
@ntario ia... estes July 1, 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The{| 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,582! 
IIIS eas ake i 1, 1867 British North America Act, 307 523,534 | 71,000 | 594,5342 
Nova Scotia.......] “ 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20,7438 325 21,068 
New Brunswick...| “ 1, 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867.. 27,473 512 27,985 
Manitoba.....:....| “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
MS Or eee lc hp big’, Sex sine Soi EGY 219,723 | 26,789 | 246,512 
British Golemhia.. «20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871] 359,279 | 6,976 | 366,255 
PA, Island So .% re 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 4 2,184 
NEP ee Bese ae June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
PID eek ater Raa nue denn t es 205,346 | 1,730] 207,076 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
Ge BD a ee PAIRS che don So 237,975 | 13,725 | 251,7005 
Alberts, 5.2 ts. 55s. a 1, 1905 {Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3).| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2855 
Mackenzie......... Jan. 1, 1920 . 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,490 
Keewatin......... = 1, 1920 hee in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... | 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1608 
Prantl. is... < 1, 1920 546,532 | 7,500 | 554,032 
Potale bss tae ie as. 3,466,556 | 228,307 | 3,694,863 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 
2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 
3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 4Too small to be enumerated. 5 Alberta and Saskatchewan now 
cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parlia- 
ment and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 6 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, 
acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were 
admitted into the Confederation. The original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 
1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin 
having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional 
districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, 
their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, 
the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 
1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the Province of Quebec, and 
the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba 
and Ontario. 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1942, and Present Ministries 


Notr.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour’’ and is also styled ‘‘Honour- 
able’ throughout his life. Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1923 will be found at pp. 
75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 1924-37 at pp. 110-118 of the 1938 Year Book. When two or more dates 
are shown for the appointment of a Minister, the first denotes the original appointment to the Ministry 
and the second or last to the portfolio held at present. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


—— 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
WisC. El: Robinsony..cce een es June 10, 1873 || Benjamin Rogers................ June 1, 1910 
Sir RobertsHodgsones. sees Julys 49018745 pAe Co Macdonald) 4.. ree June 2, 1915 
Thomas Les tlavilande eerie July 14, 1879 |) Murdock McKinnon.............. Sept. 3, 1919 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald...... Augaelee 1884 iipranik Rh. Heartz peenencenes veer Sept. 8, 1924 
Jedediahio: Carvellpts eee ee Sept. 21, 1889 || Charles Dalton.............,.... Nov. 29, 1930 
George W. Howlan..............5.... Feb. 21, 1894 || George’ D: Deblois......2....0.:. Dec. 28, 1933 
PrAsMclntyresetste ere May 13, 1899 || Bradford W. LePage............. Oct: 2, 1939 
DAC Mackinnonwn sere oe tee ne Oct. 3, 1904 
Twenty-First MINISTRY 
; Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier, Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, At- Aug. 15, 1935 
torney and Advocate General................ Hon. Thane'A. Campbell, K.C., LL.D. _ ne 7 
ept. : 
President of the Executive Council............. Flonarrorace  Wrighitaecsan. ue eee ee SeDe, vt ne 
eb. . 
Minister of Public Works and Highways....... Hon. James P. McIntyre............... Aug. 15, 1935 
MinisterioftAgricultines ss ee eee ase Hon. William H. Dennis....:...;...... Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Education and Public Health....... Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, K.C......... Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without portiolio...o......++.e0.+s.e5 Hon. JonneAa Campbellasjaces ee ee Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without portfolio... .............0+-.s- FHoneuvarineGallantenees sean sheets Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without portfolio..................06: Hons Harryekin@oxcn i anteer ee ione Sept. 14, 1939 
Minister without portfolio..................06. Hon. Dougald McKinnon.............. Sept. 14, 1939 
NOVA SCOTIA 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
Lt.-Gen. Sir William F. Williams....} July 1, 1867 || James D. McGregor............. Oct. 18, 1910 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Oct. 18, 1867 || David MacKeen................. Oct. 19, 1915 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..... Jan. 31, 18681] MacCallum Grant............... Nov. 29, 1916 
JosepheHowess oes. Mie ee aes May 1, 1873 || MacCallum Grant......:.......- Mar. 21, 19221 
Sir Adams G. Archibald............ Duly 7 34551873) td. RODSOn Doug lasiasaes cee oo Ree comet OoD 
Matthew Henry Richey............ July 24-1883 2l- James: Ml ory newer. ace ee Sept 24, 1925 
Ay WaMeLelanc ast eee ne ee July 92) 1888 wrank’Stanfield...2.-.. ocean ee. Dec. 2, 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly........... JUlyantt set SOON Walters Coverten: soca Oct. 5,41931 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly........... ASV nie CADE DSL ie 1 BYo) oes rind byyiel lake Be Ais Soe aubalean May 1, 1937 
AlfrediG. Jonesieta.e eee ee Aug. 7, 1900 || Frederick F. Mathers, K.C...... May 31, 1940 
Danean Cs Fraser sins .vesees zac: oes Mar. 27, 1906 


1 Second term. 


THIRTEENTA MINISTRY 


Notz.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier and President of Council, Provincial 


Secretary and Troasurersaresae chee aoe Hon. A. Stirling MacMillan............ July 10, 1940 
Attorney General, Minister of Lands and 

Forests, and Minister of Municipal Affairs....| Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie, K.C...... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing.......... Hons JohnvAL McDonalds .cseeeee Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of- Public Healthwise ese eee Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M..... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour....... Hon. Lauchlin D. Currie, K.C......... Feb. 6, 1939 
Minister of Highways and Public Works....... Hons John: McKenzies) ae eee Feb, 24, 1941 


Minister of Industry and Publicity............. Hone Harold'Connollyv.ees eee ones Feb. 24, 1941 
Minister'without portiolio ee: 6) eee eta Hon. JesWwiliie \Comeauves. teen Sept. .5, 1933 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1942, and Present Ministries—continued 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
ly plate Sir C. Hastings Doyle..} July 1, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball............... Feb 5, 1902 
ABDUL ee TLATOING: cee acs ccccicnee. Ooty els salS67ai) Wed We weedies.n.cs.ac sc Geshe & Mar 2, 1907 
MA. Wilmot... sce0ev so Juby, 4S 186Sall Josiah WoOd rst faces ccoced. ues Mar. 6, 1912 
Samuel Leonard Tilley............. ING Ost el odomil eG: WiGARNOnPs ¥.e> - rice uk. cine: June 29, 1916 
ee parow Changers dciccc.osu on teens JULY MLoy 1878 Wewilliamy Puesloy:..it.n...0. sates Nov. 6, 1917 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............. HebrLiessOn William: be Modd). mo. sese see Feb. 24, 1923 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct. 31, 1885 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean....}| Dec. 28, 1928 
MOMNPISOW (LS Aetite tic hc oo Rite Palate Sept. 21, 1893 || Murray MacLaren............... Feb 5, 1935 
MOIMPACTRIPASOI a siclcon cone cle sestcnon Dece20 Fer SoSn EWG lari een ee eee Mar. 5, 1940 
PAWAET PNLGC POlanT 5c canteen ieaiereles Dec. 9, 1896 
TwEnty-First MINISTRY 
Notre.—See headnote under Thirteenth Ministry, Nova Scotia. 
Date of 
Office Name Appointment 

Premier and President of the Executive Council.| Hon. J. B. McNair, K.C............... Mar. 13, 1940 
Munistenol Public Works. se eiel:.<. cc dnc alent FLonaWeas- Anderson ss asic tee ree July 16, 1938 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... Hons BeeWa Pe irlek. oe ch eat ac tose eta July 16, 1935 
Minister Of Agriculture s.cocccce.s apse ceed ceo ovens « Plone Austin © havior, see ec eee July 16, 1935 
PAE LOINO Ys GrOneral h soma cnet ha were alsrvens Deuces Honea Me Nate KC orccu ee July 16, 1935 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer................ HTOne ed eta yes OONG cue. rae ae Jan 10, 1940 
Minister of Education, Federal and Municipal 

TE) EAGLES Csi clea pa Oe a A as cs CLAD Honea DOlAkney. ot ee eee Jan 10, 1940 
Minister of Health and Labour................. FON cd ee Ae DOUCC Game en rate ae eee Mar. 18, 1940 
Minister without portfolio and Chairman, N.B. 

Electric Power Commission................. ‘FloneslasGe Boucher s ascten gunewsascene Mar. 13, 1940 

QUEBEC 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau............. July 1, 1867 || Sir Francois Langelier........... May 5, 1911 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau............. Jan. 81,18681] Str Pierre Evariste Leblanc...... Feb. 9, 1915 
René Edouard Caron............... ‘Feb. 11, 1873 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick} Oct. 21, 1918 
Luc Letellier de St-Just>............ Decwlore(876nletab ebrodeur=-r ects Oct. 31, 1923 
Théodore Robitaille................ il vaee2 Oe LOT OMmIN GS tCrOGealin. =n ye crite scab Js os o7< Jan 8, 1924 
Ree MASSOU a. ..b som settee es INOVar av ESo4cll ssi Lomern Gouin sas. sae eee Jan 10, 1929 
PA CEROATI ORS Malte. 3 85 Scie ac bce mites Octae24- 8S 7A GaCarrollit ee sccs ans os tee Apr 2, 1929 
Sir aes 4 Ae Chapleatins f5.csccee Deciao 8 18925 eine wPatenaldes. 2. ...decaeis ote May -_8,,_:~«1934 
NEOHISPASTICELEISEN bioe tin « on « eeistesrne vase Feb. 2, 1898 || Major-Gen. Sir Eugéne Fiset, 
UNI OUIS And ObbE....<.5 oboe ck rs Feb. -2; 190341 K.B:,C.M.G., D:S.0., M.D Dec. 30, 1939 
Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier.......... Sept. 4, 1908 
1 Second term. 
TWENTIETH MINISTRY 
Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 

Agriculture and Colonization................. Hon. Adelard Godbout................ Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Roads and Public Works........... Hon. T. Damien Bouchard............ Nov. 8, 1939 
PrOvINCAsl ET POASULCL fs)... ae soe Fe cemite Seuse ete on Hon. J. Arthur Mathewson, K.C....... Nov. 8, 1939 
PnP OUney Crenerale sock. os cee ates Cees cn ower Hon. Wilfrid Girouard, KC eee Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Fish and 

NUIOI Gigs Sts SRR ogee Ee a i ti Hon. Pierre Emile Cété, K.C.......... Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Labour and Mines.................. Hon. Edgar Rochette, K.C....:....... Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and Muni- 

ReIWAMT CITE eee nln). 2 ts nce hee Sa isa Hon, Oscar Drouins WeGs 4... ee nee Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare.......... Hon lenri Growler. sacks eons { A oe i. rae 
eravincial SeCretary:... <3. occscen cis csceessaes Hone Heetoriberrierver ses weee eo se ce Oct. 16, 1940 
Minister-without portfolio. ............s000e> Hous ehilippeBraissh ©... oe .c.ne: Feb. 16, 1940 
Minister without portfolio..................... Flen' Léon Casgraint os ke ns «ve Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister without portfolio. ...................- Hon’ Cléophas' Bastien". sonatas vote Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister without portiolio....<.....620.6ec nes. Ponies Misael eee ee ee Fe OSB Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister without portfolio... .s....0seccecess Hon. Georges Dansereau..............- Nov. 8, 1989 
Mamister without portiolio. .......0cs.<--.s+0s' Ga VV MiriGrlamclo ses meee eee Nov. 8, 1939 
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ONTARIO 
LiI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
Maior-Gen. H. W. Stisted........... July 1, 1867 || Sir William Mortimer Clark..... Apr. 20, 1903 
We pHowlandins..m separ mone July: 14, 1868"\"SinJchn MeGibsomies.c-c..- ane Sept. 22, 1908 
JORG Wa Ora wcOldenicncters eects Nov. 5, 1878 || Lt.-Col. Sir John S. Hendrie..... Sept. 26, 1914 
DA Macdonald ay. vecn cos cles tee May: 1891875 || hionel HisClarkes. -sses...0.smare Nov. 27, 1919 
John Beverly Robinson:............ June 30, 1880 || Col. Henry Cockshutt........... Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir Alexander Campbell............] Feb. 8, 1887 || William Donald Ross............ Dec. 30, 1926 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 || Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce....| Oct. 25, 1932 
Sit OliverwMowatisese naan Nov. 18, 1897 || Albert Matthews................ Nov. 30, 1937 
ELEVENTH MINISTRY 
Date of . 
Office Name Appointment 
President of the Council and Treasurer......... Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn............. July 10, 1934 
Secretary, and, Registrants. aa. 0 cen see ee HousHarry ©-oNixon-ssois eee July 10, 1934 
Minister‘of-babour i. s3.220. 4s eae ee HonPetersteenan = tneeccs eee ine ae Hae 
Minister of Highways and Municipal Affairs....| Hon. Thomas B. McQuesten, K.C.... a rae Be er 
Mimster of cveal thm sensor nee ae eens cere Hontitaroldtdearby ke © see Oct. M12 1937 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. Hon gin’. O sTAipels a2: sos te et ee { Meg oe she 
Minister ofA criculttmes. so. acc neice eee EL Oiy EVE 7) aya etn er ae ee Oct. 12, 1937 
Attorney; General setae te tl ey tot cumiacaie: Hon. Gordon D. Conant, K.C......... Oct s 12 193e 
Ministérot Hducationse. nu..cesedae nies cee Hon Doncan McArthurt.. (3...s0 oe Aug. 22, 1940 
Minister ob Mines) ewes sacs ate Hons. Rober tibaurieriviss vaceen eer Oct. 7, 1940 
Minister of Public Works and Public Welfare...| Hon. F. R. Oliver.................... Moy aa! en 
Minister withowt portiolio. .c.c.. ccs neslec cs cee Hone Willhamelvhoucks seen sae. Oct 12) 1937 
Minister without portiolioz a jas.. chs. ee HonsAaSt.ClainGordonima.7-ece ser Octeemlerc saa 
MANITOBA 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
AG Archibald eveeneee eee ee May 20, 1870 || Sir Daniel H. McMillan.......... May il, 19061 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... Apr. 9, 1872 || Sir Douglas C. Cameron......... Augi = =1914 
Mexander Morris. inc. 20s 0 ae ee Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. Aikins.......... Aug. 8, 1916 
Josep hhh Gavehont esses anti eee Dec. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins.......... Aug. 7, 19211 
James CG WAtKins sansa eee eee Sept. 22, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows............ Oct. 9, 1926 
JACAS chal ei cea enn ee July 18883 ee Me Grecor se: asses Jan), 20.1929 
TOC eattersOnnide core ate Cee Sept. 2, 1895 || William Johnston Tupper......... Novy. 17, 1934 
Sir Daniel WH}. MeMillan............. Oct. 16, 1900 ' Roland Fairbairn McWilliams....| Nov. 1, 1940 
1 Second term. 
TweLrrH MINISTRY 
Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council and Minister 
of Dominion-Provincial Relations............ on John Brackeniaasa tee eee { Aug. %-8) 1922 
re : : ; May 3, 1941 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration....... HonaD ah. Campbelliee sis. 6 eee Sept. 21, 1936 
MEIIStOTOL LLCUCa LION S Seeeee. aoe ne See Honelvan Schultz 7k. se scele.. soe Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Industry and Commerce and Provincial 
Secretary ..420 cca, os ae ee See ee ee On. Jase MeDiarmid ee. oa oasses eee May 27, 1932 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Telephones 
‘ander plegraplhis. cen o.sakins eee ee ee HonsS..0) Garson, C2 eee { sie +o a 
Municipals@ommisstonor.... sce es: seeks eae Hon. We Mortou gaan eee ee Nov 22. 1939 
Ministerjot-PubliesWorkscen.. or. ae eee eee Hon Ply SW illise, eee se cee ears. Nov. 2,. 1940 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare and N 2. 1940 
At tormmey. General t, 5 aseanncc. seh ern eee Hon. J. O. MeLenaghen........a7.02.. ey 3° 1041 
Minister of abour tes beeen cet eee ce Elons Sadie aninen: ste ae eee Nov 9 1940 
Minister withoutmportiollone sac, sae eeeebuen Chere Eon... Marcouk, sesaree ont. co eee ore Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister without: portiolio.....e22 co. ese aaooe Hon vA Wolchini.2 een aenie cee. Nov. 2, 1940 
Minister without portiolioss acs se sacs eee ion, NG arburnullises acne. eee eee Nov. 2, 1940 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
PAT OLE OU gain siscve visto eee Se viet sates Sept: ie], 1905) A. W. Newlands) ..c5 cs «2. kaeece cts Feb. 22, 19261 
CT BOLZGW rbSTOWD «ccs Seeie lack esas Oct. 5, 1910 | Lt.-Col. H. E. Munroe, O.B.E...| Mar. 31, 1931 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake............ Ochre Olas WA PoMGN Abe. acs 5 cases Oct 21; 1936 
RAGAN ING WLANUS: de. co sawcssbiina Febvii7,, 1921 
1 Second term. 
SeventH MINISTRY 
es és Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Provincial 

Treasurer and Minister of Telephones and 

MCLE READ US meen essere ir ectecc RA anew LOMA W We diss b AULT SOM 520064, sche waaletstol eels Nov. 
Attorney General and Minister in Charge of 

the Saskatchewan Power Commission, the 

Loan Companies Act and Trust Companies 

NCL eed REM rears eesatirainiecs sal Oo aC Senn Fen Fond Wis EB COYs LC Senos es pais He June 30, 1939 


Minister of Public Health, Minister of Public 
Works, Provincial Secretary and Minister in 


re 


, 1935 


Charge of the Theatres and Cinematographs 

Lye en cas eae Hon. J. M. Uhrich, M.D-..........05- fe 
Ministor Of Hi GUCaAtIONs ssc ree c.ces Gales Oc oalecales Hon. Hubert Staines, B.A.............. Aug. 5, 1941 
MinistoroiA pricul pure sia os sscn.s sess see oe ek Monk) sGatargarts B.S Ay got ae aa. July 19, 1934 


Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in 
Charge of the Bureau of Labour and Public 
YASUI ERO Net cee Versi s ale areialtenloe one «scares Eoniehs divls Larker giccctes toutes July 19, 1934 


Minister of Natural Resources and Minister in 
Charge of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 
the Fire Prevention Act, the Prairie and 
Forest Fires Act, the Companies Inspection 


and Licensing Act, the Public Printing Act Now. ete f095 

and the Bureau of Publications............... fons, Wb IC Orn: fie e tacts cid SB ioe Sar as { May 3" 1941 
Minister of Highways and Transportation, 

Minister in Charge of the Child Welfare 

Act, the Old Age Pensions Act and the Pro- Dee 1. 1938 

vineial Tax Commission Act................. Hone At RaProcterss: LCs wsckie ce ieee : 4 

May 3, : 1941 
Minister without portfolio. ...-.........0e20000- Monk. Mer Gullitoum wae roe oe ene 1 mee 3 ores 
ALBERTA 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
Georze-H..V ~Bulyea: esis ene ones Sept. 1, 1905 |) William Egbert.................. Oct. 20, 1925 
Georve He AVic Bulyes.. ec ek oe Oct. -b. 19101) William le Walshur occsc ss ow ses Apr. 24, 1931 
Robert George Brett:): ....:./0cc6+- Oct 26-5 1915. lipe bili. Hee rimrose;cssccee. os Oct. 1, 1936 
Robert George Brett............... Ot. 220, 19202 Je Os Bowens 12.25.0602 0a5s ore ee Mar. 20, 1937 
1 Second term. 
Seventy MINIstry 
Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and Minister of Education............. How William’ Abexbart. Ges lcd. Sept. 3, 1935 
PRT EOUIO V ARODOT A nn ose aces ete Sveritevecs, «Ge ewe Os Hone. William-A berharte ws testes zee Sept. 15, 1937 
Et WARCIALCLTGASUTCLE. 5 os) os cdacs ome e es eee ae ELON MSO Ole 120 Warned esas rote Re Rebeit2,< 1987 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... Hom Nathan Banner. 6. o vawieente. Jan ip SUEY 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Rail- 

Meiva-ercl Pelephoness. 2. c.des sels tes Cites Hon. William A. Fallow....... eeCoLere Sept... 8, 1935 
remeron rlesltn. . oh. csesee edie sts « sine ecto Hon. We Ws Grossy Melee as c's cauiens. Sept. 3, 1935 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Trade 

Taya OVC EA ie eee a ee ay ae Hone Ha @CoManning Jo 0.5 Aiscuasa se Sept. 3, 1935 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................... Hons duucien Maynard's. sesh. ncn Janae 20 al 957 
MeAMISher Oh APTICUIGUTEC. \, 5.01 00 sic.cle osieinia keels were Hon. Duncan Bruce MacMillan......... Dec. 3, 1940 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
Vis W, HLTULCH Betivaie a asterese stare tolaene tree Joly 20,0187 10h Ww Seattersonene essai ser Dec. 3, 1909 
Albert Norton Richards............ July. 20e18 76s oicebrank Se barnard seen Dec 5, 1914 
Clement: He Cormwallee eee July 20, 1881 || Col. Edward GePriots ean Dec. 9, 1919 
FughPNelsoneserucsacs seer eee Heboe one 1Soc |e Walter ©. aNienOl eee ee prre rt Dec. 24, 1920 
HdrarDewdney mance ene Nov. 1, 1892 | R. Randolph Bruce.......:...... Jan. 21, 1926 
RhomasweeWoelnnes sane eacdeeeneres Nov. 18, 1897 || J. W. Fordham Johnson.......... Aug. 1, 1931 
Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére..... June 2119007 trie W: Hamber.....2.0 020s May 1, 1936 
James Dansmuire see eee May 11, 1906 |) Lt.Col. William C. Woodward...} Dee. 10, 1941 
TWENtTY-THIRD MINISTRY 
Date of 
Office _ Name Appointment 
Premier, Minister of Finance and President of 
the: Executive Council 7 ar acceee eee ee Hons JohnvElarteren oth ek eee ene Dec. 9, 1941 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Labour and 
Commissioner of Fisheries..................- Hon. George S. Pearson. ...00.2.0...00- Dec. 10, 1941 
ACLOINCYy, General lee ee too are cee eee Hon. Royal L. Maitland, K.C......... Dec. 10, 1941 
Minister of Lands and Minister of Municipal 
ATTaInSi ene cadaceetite tec ene ee ree HOne AGEnueEnWial Gay, coer eet teteee Dec. 10, 1941 
Ministersof Aericulture secon eee eae Hon. Kenneth C. MacDonald.......... Dec. 10, 1941 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Trade and 
AN GUSUD Vase ee soe ae ae Ae Fons Gerber AnscOmpnasse.cusarcine Dec. 10, 1941 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
Relways-n- 4... eecw co. seem cece: aaa ne tome Hon. Rolf, W. Brubne aoe; ok Bie sigseiss Dec. 10, 1941 
Ministerof Mducationy ci ccncnn cr eeemice ane Hon Henry’ Gab. Perryoe eeernedece Dec. 10, 1941 
YUKON TERRITORY 
CoMMISSIONERS OF YUKON 
Date of Date of 
Name Appointment Name Appointment 
James Morro Walshe ee Aug. 17, 1897 || George Patton Mackenzie 
William Ogilvie. «. vo<.2..085 eee July 4, 1898 |) (Gold Commissioner).......... Apr. 1, 1918 
JaMeS ELSROSS soe cone e ee ee Mar. 11, 1901 || Percy Bearisto Reid 
Fred Tennyson Congdon............ Mar. 1, 1903 (Gold Commissioner).......... Apr. 1, 1925 
Wm. Wallace Burns McInnes........ May 27, 1905 || George Ian MacLean 
Alexander: Henderson.........-61.-. June 17, 1907 (Gold Commissioner).......... Apr. 1, 1928 
George Black i¢s-.ck o.oo eee Feb. 1, 1912 || George Allan Jeckell 
(Controller)ie ee cece oes June 30, 1932 
TERRITORIAL CouNcIL 
(Three members elected 1940, for 3 years) 
Dawson e District. 7c cant cere Andrew T. Taddie, Granville 
Whitehorse District.....2.2. 0.0... Willard Leroy Phelps, K.C., Whitehorse 


Mayor Districtic..es aces Soret: Richard Gordon Lee, Mayo 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION ABROAD 19 


12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1942, and Present Ministries—concluded 
THEK NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Nors.—In 1888 the Districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these Districts was formed into the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the "Dominion. 
The resources of the remaining areas (Yukon and the Provisional Districts of Franklin, Keewatin, and Mac- 
kenzie) are now administered by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. 

LIZUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
- Name Appointment Name Appointment 
GwArchibaldectekeaidecnstns pees May: 10571870 |) Joseph (Royal. $2. se.ticseoso hile 0 July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... pr. : 9, 1872.\-C. Gea Mackintosh... /sccdsashec ct Oct. 31, 1893 
Alexander Morriss osteo. oe Dees 21872" |r MeO. Cameromiy er. eee vena May 30, 1898 
WG ViG Meare in Axcis s serehosehoe es Octis 7518 76ill Ase Bes, F OLE ete cects «coo stosie het ore Oct. 11, 1898 
Hedger DeEwaney cess. ccc occ cs cece Dec.. 8, 1881 Ac Bis Borgzety, occ vcwcc couicen« Mar. 30, 1904! 


1 Second term. 
TERRITORIAL CoUNCIL 


(Appointed by the Governor General in Council) 


Commissioner—Charles CamseM, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C. 

Deputy Commissioner—Roy Alexander Gibson. 

Members of the Council—Austin Louis Cumming; Kenneth Robinson Daly; Harold Wigmore McGill, 
M.C., M.D.; Stuart Taylor Wood; Hugh Llewellyn Keenleyside, M.A., Ph.D. 

Secretary—David Livingstone Mc Keand. 


PART III.—REPRESENTATIVES OF CANADA IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES* 


Section 1.—High Commissioners Within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 


United Kingdom.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in the United 
Kingdom is the Hon. Vincent Massry, who was appointed on Nov. 8, 1935. His 
office is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 


Following is the list of previous High Commissioners :— 
Sir ALEXANDER GALT, 1880-83 
Str CHARLES TupPER, 1884-87, 1888-96 
Lorp StraTHcona AND Mount Royat, 1896-1914 
Str GEorGE PERLEy, 1917-22, (Acting High Commissioner 1914-17) 
Tue Hon. P. C. Larkin, 1922-30 
Tue Hon. G. Howarp Frrevuson, 1930-35 


Australia.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in Australia is 
Masor-GENERAL VICTOR OpLUM, who was appointed on Noy. 6, 1941. His office 
is in Canberra. The previous High Commissioner was Mr. Cuarues J. BURCHELL, 
1939-41. 

New Zealand.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada in New 
Zealand is Dr. W. A. RippELL, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. His office is 
in Wellington. 


* Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. An annual report on the organization and 
activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of the Department of 
External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 25 cents. 
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South Africa.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada in 
the Union of South Africa is Dr. Henry Laurgys, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 
1940. His office is in Pretoria. 


Ireland.—The present High Commissioner for Canada in Ireland is Mr. | 
J. D. Kearney, K.C., who was appointed on July 31, 1941. His office is in Dublin. 
The previous High Commissioner was Mr. Joun H. Kutxy, 1940-41. 


Newfoundland.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada in 
Newfoundland is Mr. Cuarues J. BuRcHELL, K.C., who was appointed on July 31, 
1941. His office is in St. John’s. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representatives in Foreign Countries 


United States of America.—The Canadian Minister to the United States 
is the HonouRABLE LeIGHton GoLpis McCarrtuy, who was appointed on Feb. 24, 
1941. The address of the Canadian Legation is 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 


Following is the list of previous Ministers :— 
. Tue Hon. Vincent Massey, 1927-30 
Tue Hon. W. D. Herrines, 1931-35 
Tue Hon. Sir Herpert Manrer, 1936-39 
Mr. Lorine C. Curistin, 1939-41 


Canadian Legation in France, Belgium and the Netherlands.—Tem- 
porary Address—London, England. Chargé d’Affaires—Mr. Prerre Dupuy (First 
Secretary). 


Brazil.—The present and first Canadian Minister to Brazil is Mr. Jean Dusy, 
who was appointed June 24, 1941. The Canadian Legation is at Rio de Janeiro. 


Argentina.—The present and first Canadian Minister to Argentina is the 
Hon. W. F. A. Turazon, who was appointed July 31, 1941. The Canadian Lega- 
tion is at Buenos Aires. 


Greenland.—The Canadian Consulate at Greenland is in charge of Vicx- 
Consut M. G. Dunsar, who was appointed to that post Sept. 15, 1941. 


St. Pierre and Miquelon.—The Canadian Consulate at St. Pierre and 
Miquelon is in charge of Vicr-ConsuL C. C. Eperts. He was appointed to that 
post Aug. 19, 1941. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER COUNTRIES IN 
CANADA 


Section 1.—Representatives of the Governments of the: 
British Commonwealth of Nations 


High Commissioner for the United Kingdom: (Office established 1928.) 


The present High Commissioner is THE Rigut Hon. Maucoum Macpona.p, 
M.P., who assumed office in 1941. The previous High Commissioners were :— 
Str WILLIAM H. Cuark, 1928-34 
Str Francis Fioup, 1935-38 
Str GERALD CAMPBELL, 1938-41. 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 
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High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia: (Office 
established 1939.) 


The present and first High Commissioner is Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. SIR 
Witu1am Guascow, K.C.B., who assumed office in 1940. 
Address: 114 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


Accredited Representative of the Union of South Africa: (Office estab- 
lished 1938.) 

The present and first Accredited Representative is Mr. Davip pE Waat MEyER, 
who assumed office in 1938. 

Address: 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for Ireland: (Office established 1939.) 

The present and first High Commissioner is Mr. Joun J. HEARNE, who assumed 
office in 1939. 

Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representatives of Foreign Countries 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: THE Hon. JAY PIERREPONT 
Morrat. 
Address: Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


France: (Established 1928.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. Rent RisTELHUEBER. 
Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


Belgium: (Established 1937.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: BARON SILVERCRUYS. 
Address: Stadacona Hall, 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


The Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. F. E. H. GRoENMAN, 
Address: 18 Range Road, Ottawa. 


Brazil: (Established 1941.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. Joao ALBERTO LINS DE 
BaRROs. 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: Mr. PaBLo Santos Munoz. 
- Address: 5 Rideau Gate, Ottawa. 


PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 


_ An account of Canada’s relationship with the League, and an outline of its 
organization, is given in the Year Books from 1931 to 1940. See the list of Special 
Articles at the front of this edition. 


* The League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington Street, Ottawa, is the authorized agent for 
the publications of the League of Nations. 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION* 


CONSPECTUS 
PaGE Pace 
SmcTion 1. Census STATISTICS OF GEN- Section 12. ScHoot ATTENDANCE....... 97 
BRAG _ POPULATION: co. persacien ener 84 Section 13. THe BLIND AND DEar-MutTES 97 
Section 2. Sex DISTRIBUTION.......... 91 SECTION 14. OccUPATIONS OF THE CANA- 
Secrion 3. AGE DISTRIBUTION.......... 91 DIAN AL HOPLE Ssh aon soos ae 97 
Srecrion 4. ConsuGAL CoNDITION....... 91 SEcTION 15. DWELLINGS AND  FaAmMILy 


HOUSEHOLDS. . 97 


SecTion 5. RacitaAL ORIGINS...........- o2 aOR ce QUINQUENNL ial ince? ae 
SHCTION 67 RELIGIONS 0). «2-55 0-2 ie 92 THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES............ 97 
SECTION 7. BIRTHPLACHS.. 02... 26.0545 92 Section 17. ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF 
SEcTION 8. RuRAL AND URBAN POPULA- IPOPULATION sein et wee ee 97 
TION = eee Pes AVR co net MRO eee ah By ain are 92 Srcrion 18. Tom NatvionaL REGISTRA- 
Section 9. CiTIizENSHIP AND NATURALIZ- TION 1940.00 ies Se ee eee 98 
ATION. RA. on ea ee ee ee 96 Section 19. AREA AND POPULATION OF 
SrcrTion 10. LANGuaGES AND MOoTHER THE BRITISH EMPIRE.. 99 
TONGUES 30 coe ne ee 96 SxecTion 20. AREA AND POPULATION ~ OF 
SHcrionells LirtnRACiwe rie cee 96 THE WORLD cycn Sista See 99 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis summarizing the growth 
and distribution of population of Canada between 1871 and 1941, as shown by the 
successive decennial censuses, in regard to the chief matters investigated at the 
censuses. Owing to the extent of the field covered, it is quite impossible to include 
in each edition of the Year Book a full digest of population statistics. The policy 
adopted, therefore, is to maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical 
tables as a permanent feature and build up each section as statistics are available 
following each census. The 1934-35 Year Book gives at pp. 98-169 a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the 1931 Census statistics. The results of the 1941 Census, 
so far as they are available, are included in the tables of this chapter and certain 
further preliminary statistics are included in Appendix III at the end of the book. 


« The Census.—Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the - 
census is to determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial 
census a redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement 
of population, is made in the manner described at p. 36 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage that has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of enor- 
mous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected in 
the ordinary course of administration must be related if their full value is to be 
realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information 
upon which the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 


Early Censuses.{—The first census of modern times was taken in New France 
in 1666, when some 3,215 persons were enumerated. It was repeated at fairly 


* This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, F.S.8., Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XXVIII, Section 1, 
under ‘‘Population’’. 

t+ A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1941 will be published 
in bulletin form and included in Vol. I, Census of 1941. 
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regular intervals for the next hundred years and in 1765 the population was 69,810, 
while another 10,000 French were scattered through what are now the Maritime 
Provinces. The British population of Halifax was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years 
after the founding of Halifax. 


The chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement that followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, i.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, while the newly constituted Province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 482,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81, 351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
22,600, (1841) 47,042. 


The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept. 18, 1841, which 
provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year the Act 
was amended, and a census of Lower Canada was taken in 1844. Under legislation 
of 1847, a “Board of Registration and Statistics” was created ae a census of Upper 
Canada was taken in 1848. 


Finally an Act passed on Aug. 30, 1851, provided for a census to be taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and re- 
quired that better provision should be made for taking the census. The first census 
thereunder was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there is a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past 90 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially 
in Ontario and the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following 
Confederation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. By the 
end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five and 
a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by six millions 
in the past 40 years. 


The opening of the settlement of the West, and the consequent influx of immi- 
- grants, caused the population to double in the ’eighties and again in the ’nineties, 
and the launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900, which affected 
both the agricultural West and the industrial East, was reflected in the Census of 
1911, which showed an increase of 1,835,328 in the decade. The movement was 
continued and even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the 
century, after which a recession set in, to which the outbreak of war in 1914 gave a 
new and wholly unexpected turn. Nevertheless, the decade that closed with the 
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Census of 1921 showed over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the 
proportionate loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), 
Canada’s relative gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, 1931 and June 2, 1941. Summary figures 
are given in Tables 1-4. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 1871-1941 


Notse.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926 and 1936, are shown at p. 147 ee the 
1937 Year Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see table at p. 98. 


Province 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 “1911 1921 1931 19411 

Territory 
PAN USI aN Ciseateracce 94,021 108,891 109,078 | 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 $3,919 
Nova Scotia...... 387,800-| 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 | 512,846 573,190 
New Brunswick...} 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 | 331,120] 351,889 | 387,876 | 408,219 453,377 
Quebecien seo 1,191,516 |1,359,027 |1,488,535 |1,648,898 12,005,776 2/2,360,6653/2,874, 255 | 3,319,640 
Ontariovenc ects 1,620,851 |1,926,922 |2,114,321 |2,182,947 |2,527, 292212, 933,662 13,431,683 | 3,756,632 
Manitoba.......... 25, 228 62,260 | 152,506} 255,211] 461,3942} 610,118 | 700,139 722,447 
Saskatchewan..... - - - 91,279 | 4925 432°) 757,510 | 921785 887, 747 
Alberta scnener - = - 73,022 | 374,2954) 588,454 | 731,605 788, 393 
British Columbia.. 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 | 694,263 809, 203 
Yukon eet - - ~ 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,687 
INE WiISES Biase eae 48,000 56,446 98, 967 20,129 6,5072,4 7,988 9,723 10,849 


Canada..... 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9493| 10,376,786 |11, 420,084 


1 Preliminary figures. 2 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 3 Re- 
-vised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada 
includes 485 members of the Royal.Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 4 Cor- 
rected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 5 The decreases 
shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast 
pe _ form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and 
anitoba. 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 


1871-1941 
Province , 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 19411 
Territory 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. DAC: p.c. Duc: D.C. 
iP heistand ener 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 0-82 
Nova Scotia....... 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 5-02 
New Brunswick... 7:74 7°43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3°94 3-97 
Quebeceia. aarck 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-832 26-863 27-70 29-07 
Ontario he aces: 43-94 44-56 43 -74 40-64 35-072 33-39 33-07 32-89 
Manitoba......... 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-402 6-94 6-75 6-33 
Saskatchewan - ~ - 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 7:77 
Alberta sco - ~ - 1-36 5-194 6-70 7-05 6-90 
British Columbia.. 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 6-69 7-09 
YukOns cnn eee - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 0-04 
INS ace rsererd ae 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-092,4 0-09 0-09 0-10 
Canada..... 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-003 |- 100-00 100-00 


For footnotes, see end of Table 1. 
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3._Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Percentage 
Change, by Decades, 1871-1941: 


Percentage Change for Each Decade Per- 
Province Population centage 
or . in 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 Change 
Territory 1871 to to to to to to to in 70 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 | 1931 1941 Years 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c fone p.c p.c p.c 
{27a Dit Fal be hs Co Meee 94,021 | 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 6-68 —0-11 
Nova Scotia.......... 387,800 | 13-61 2-23 2-04 7°13 6-40 | —2-10} 11-77 47-81 
~ New Brunswick...... 285,594 | 12-48 0-01 3-07. 6:27 | 10-23 5-24 | 11-06 58-75 
MI IOE iy oe tone ats 1,191,516 | 14-06 9-53 |. 10:77 | 21-64 | 17-692) 21-76 | 15-50 178-61 
Ontario.... ». oa ie 1,620,851 | 18-88 9-73 3-25 | 15-771 16-08 | 16-98 9.47 131-77 
IMinELODA sarki relatos 25,228 | 146-79 | 144-95 | 67-34 | 80-79 | 32-23 | 14-75 3-19 | 2,763-67 
Saskatchewan........ ~ - - —- | 489-48 | 53-83 | 21-69 | —3-69 - 
LUN OS CG ee - ~ - — | 412-58 | 57-22 | 24-33 7-76 - 
British Columbia..... 36,247 | 36-45 | 98-49 | 81-98 | 119-68 | 33-66] 32-385 | 16-56 | 2,132-47 
AOU ce eas ss ae - = — |—68-73 |—51-16 1-76 | 10-80 - 
BN or speeds ess 48,000 | 17-60 | 75-33 |—79-66 |—67-67 | 22-76 | 21-72 | 11-58 —77-40 
Canada........ 3,689,257 | 17-23 | 11-76 | 11-138 | 34-17 | 21-942) 18-08 | 10-05 209-55 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, 
Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded 
separately in 1921. 3 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 


are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend 
the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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Centres of Population.*—The centre of population for the Dominion of 
Canada was carefully worked out for each census from 1851 to1931, inclusive, and 
showed a definite north-westward movement up to 1911, westward for the next 
decade, and northward for 1931. For the censuses of 1851 to 1881 the location was 
near Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near Pem- 
broke; in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles northeast of Sault Ste. 
Marie; and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Density of Population.—Generally speaking, the density of population 
decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the Province of Quebec 
unduly reduces the density of its population, which was 6-34 (preliminary) in 1941. 
As among the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward 
Island and least in British Columbia. 


* The centres of population are the centres of gravity (not the intersections of median lines). The units 
of area in which the moments (i.e., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated, 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 
far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1941. The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 
be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areas and of counties 
with very large cities, where special adjustments were made. 


4.—Area and Density of Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1911-41 


Population, 19111]/Population, 1921 || Population, 1931|| Population, 19412 


Province Land 

or Area in Per Per Per 

Territory Sq. Miles|} Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 

Mile Mile ile 
PAT aislindustasce yee 2,184 93,728] 42-92 88,615 | 40-57 93,919) 43-00 
INOVaISCOtIae nies secs. 20,743) 492,338) 23-74] 523,837 | 25-25 573,190] 27-63 
New Brunswick........ 27,473|| 351,889) 12-81] 387,876 | 14-12 453,377| 16-50 
Quebec ietacmaes cose: 523 ,534]| 2,005,776] 3-83! 2,360,6653) 4-51 9 3,319,640] 6-34 
Ontario eee sos eee 3638, 282)| 2,527,292] 6-96] 2,933,662 | 8-08 3,756,632) 10-34 
Manitobaaeneniadi ces 219,723) 461,394) 2-10] 610,118 | 2-78 722,447] 3-29 
Saskatchewan.......... 237,975|| 492,432) 2-07] 757,510} 3-18 887,747) 3-73 
Alberta sae 2 ee ees 248,800). 374,295] 1-50) 588,454 | 2-37 788,393} 3-17 
809,203} 2-25 


British Columbia....... 359,279] 392,480) 1-09) 524,582 | 1-46 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)... .| 2,002,993) 7,191,624) 3-59) 8,775,3193| 4-38) 10,862,833) 5-17/11,404,548) 5-69 


Mekonk, “tora ss fc 205, 346 8,512} 0-04 4,157 | 0-02 4,687} 0-02 
NWT ek. wo oak eee 1,258,217 6,507) 0-01 7,988 | 0-01 10,849) 0-01 
Canada............ 3,466,556) 7,206,643) 2-08) 8,787,9493) 2-53/10,376,786) 2-99)11,420,084) 3-29 


1 The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Acts, 1912. 2 Preliminary figures. 
3 Populations of Northwest River Arm and Rigolet, on Hamilton Inlet have been deducted from Quebec, 
as these parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
Mar. 1, 1927. The grand total for Canada also contains 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who 
were recorded separately in 1921. 


5.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 19411 ) 


, Population Population 
Province Land = |—_—_ Province Land = |———-—--———- 

and Area in Per and Area in Per 

County Sq. Miles Total Sq. County Sq. Miles Total Sq. 

Mile Mile 
Canadas. as 3,466,556 | 11,420,084 3-29 |Nova Scotia........ 20,743 573,190 27-63 
Prince Edward Annapolis........ 1, 285 17,528 13-64 
Island......... 2,184 93,919 | 43-00 || Antigonish....... 541 10,524 19-45 
ee acy ee 641 19,234 | 30-01 || Cape Breton..... 972 109,922 ; 113-09 
PrineGnmceic anes 778 34,269 | 44-05 || Colchester....... 1,451 30,297 20-88 
Queenss. ee 765 40,416 | 52-83 Cumberland...... 1,683 38, 872 23-10 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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5.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941! 


Province 
and 
County 


Nova Scotia—conc. 


DiEbyRe. ces te: 
Guysborough. Buus 


Kings..... seh hohe 
Lunenburg....... 
IPICEOWL cok tectoe so a 
Queens........... 


New Brunswick... 
AIDC eas kee 


Contact sank 
LEG a aera 
Madawaska...... 
Northumberland. 
Queens........... 
Restigouche...... 
Saint Jobn........ 
Bunburyeowccs ts. 


VOLS eta iiiere.: 


Argenteuil........ 
Arthabaska...... 


Bellechasse....... 
Berthier......... 


Brome: ee. es 
Chambly........ 
Champlain....... 
Charlevoix....... 
Ch&teauguay..... 
Chicoutimi....... 
Compton......... 
Deux-Montagnes.. 
Dorchester....... 


Iberville......... 
MONGULO Ri se ois a: 


eapelle..v.<.... 


HADTAITIO; s..36s <3 


Matane.:........ 
Mégantic......... 
Missisquoi....... 


Land 
Area in 
Sq. Miles 


27,473 
681 
1,300 
1, 243 
1,854 
1,734 
1,374 
1,262 
4,671 
1,373 
3, 242 
611 
1,079 
2,074 
1,430 
3,545 


523,534 
76,725 


1 Preliminary figures. 


of New Quebec. 


—continued 
Population 
: Province 
Per and 
Total Sq. County 
Mile 
Quebec-concluded 
19,311 19-91 Montcalm........ 
15,218 9-4 Montmagny...... 
121,378 | 58-84 || Montmorency.... 
22,024 17-92 Montreal and 
20, 462 14-52 Jesus Islands... 
28,561 33°92 Montreal 
32,676 | 27-95 Island .cc2 
40,397 35-94 Jesus Island. . 
12,001 12-21 Napierville....... 
10% 711. (9221-90 Il SNicoleti asc: =)... 
13,140 13-42 PAPINCAU slats 
7,993 7-23 Pontiae, 0. 2.2. 
22,175.| .26-46 || Portneuf......... 
Quebec! 4.2 
453,377 | 16-50 || Richelieu........ 
8,386 12-31 Richmond....... 
21,429 | 16-48 || Rimouski........ 
22,634 18-21 Rouvillo 22 oss: 
49,668 | 26-79 Saguenay3........ 
25,688 | 14-81 Shetordaess ae. 
21,917 15-95 Sherbrooke...... 
27,904 | 22-11 |) Soulanges........ 
38,160 8-17 Stanstead........ 
12,633 9-20 | St-Hyacinthe..... 
32,767 10-11 BtJeanveen kes 
67,359 | 110-24 St-Maurice....... 
8,440 7-82 Témiscouata..... 
16,557 7-98 || Temiskaming.... 
63,836 | 44-64 Terrebonne....... 
35,999 10-15 Wagidreuilics oc. 
Verchéres........ 
3,019,640 6-34 || Wolfe... .22..3.:. 
67,415 0-88 || Yamaska........ 
22,764 | 29-07 
30,030 | 45-09 |Ontario............ 
17,626 | 50-94 Addington....... 
47,809 42-38 Algoma seve ccn. 
30,254 | 205-81 ‘Brantene eee 
23,468 35-94 IBTuCe sx. Sees 
20;845.|° 11-48 || Carleton......... 
39,027 11-27 Cochrane... 2... 
124125 hee locoo Diutorineesse asks. 
32,622 | 236-39 DimnGas:voaee tt. o 
67,994 C020 @ Durham ee ccs. 
DORSO OME SO ne lots teeter ee 
155228: |eeose4GOr|), GossexX. ona. cs os: 
78, 830 4-43 || Frontenac........ 
22,824 24-46 Glengarry........ 
18,737 | 67-16 | Grenville........ 
QOESG IES o 4s al warOy.. 9) ocee ee oe 
36,480 68-57 Haldimand...... 
28,564 | 20-85 Haliburton....... 
55,207 12-13 EV AltOneL ke sere 
CL ASUS Oil eeL Astin os ser eats. 
125372 34-27 LUTON eee ee ree 
10,284 51-94 Wenorate. Gee 
31,602 12-61 NKenitat at seen 
ZOOM E24 oF ambtonlec eee ss; 
23 , 000 9-62 Manark 8, 3) es 
64,172 2-72 MeCUS ko. coo 
13,770 | 88-00 || Lennox. .2.......).- 
7290 ae 1 1 Sal| eelincolnes etn ee 
87,948 | 139-51 Manitoulin....... 
20,565 | 26-60 || Middlesex........ 
26,716 | 36-80} Muskoka......... 
18,427 7-75 Nipissing......... 
55,355 15-83 Norfolk see «ot 
40,504 51-93 Northumberland. 
21,377 | 57-01 Ontario weenie) 


2 Includes Districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 


Population 
Land 

Area in Per 

Sq. Miles Total Sq. 

Mile 
3, 894 Lomo 3-92 
630 22) 130 35°13 
2187 19,044 8-91 
294 1,127,074 |3, 833-59 
201 1,102,697 \5, 486-05 
93 DRESS HN 262-12 
149 8,347 56-02 
626 30,078 48-05 
1,581 DAT LRN 17-42 
9,560 19,741 2-06 
1,440 39,245 27-25 
2,745 200, 708 73 +12 
221 23,639 106-96 
544 27,369 50-31 
2,089 44,069 21-10 
243 16,129 66-37 
315,176 28,555 0-09 
567 33,300 58-73 
238 46,347 194-74 
136 9,317 68-51 
432 27,768 64-28 
278 oLOOL 113-49 
205 205002 100-25 
1,820 80,064 43-99 
1,806 57,382 31-77 
8,977 40,412 4-50 
782 47,942 61-31 
201 13,425 66-79 
199 14,308 71-90 
680 17,469 25-69 
365 16,511 45-24 
363,282 | 3,756,632 10-34 
873 7,024 8-05 
19,320 51,850 2-68 
421 56, 020 133-06 
1,650 41,491 25-15 
947 199,512 210-68 
D2, 200 79,614 1. 2 
557 14,024 25-18 
384 16,119 41-98 
629 25-091 39-89 
720 46-021 63-92 
707 173,116 244-86 
1,599 52.990 33-14 
478 18, 803 39-34 
463 15,931 34-41 
1,708 56, 813 33-26 
488 21,734 44-54 
1, 486 6, 736 4-53 
363 28,399 78-23 
2,020 62,725 27-00 
1,295 43,558 33-64 
18,150 ein (fall 1-31 
918 65,975 71-87 
1,124 56-733 50-47 
1,138 32,872 28-89 
900 35,740 39-71 
297 11,348 38-21 
332 64,796 195-17 
1,588 11,102 6-99 
1,240 125,728 101-39 
1,585 21,787 13-75 
7,560 Z13 94 WA 5-70 
634 35,317 55-71 
734 30,771 41-92 


3 Includes District 
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5.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 19411 


Province and Land 
County or Area in 
Division Sq. Miles 
Ontario-concluded 
Obie eee 765 
Parry Sound..... 4,336 
Peels 27S oe. 469 
Porth ws oe 840 
Peterborough... 1,415 
IPrescOttne eee 494 
Prince Edward... 390 
Rainy River..... 7,276 
Renirewane se. 3,009 
Russell Wen. wes 407 
SImcoes. ee ee 1,663 
Stormont........ 412 
Dud Dury eee 18,058 
Thunder Bay... 52,471 
Timiskaming..... 5,896 
Victoriavenes: soe: 1,348 
Waterloon-. ..cs 516 
Wellandasssec «07 387 
Wellington....... 1,019 
Wentworth....... 458 
Otk: See on 882 
District of 
IPatriciat.. ack 135,070 
Manitoba?......... 219,723 
Division No. 1... 4,281 
Division No. 2 2,320 
Division No. 3 Foner 
Division No. 4... 2,466 
Division No. 5... 5, 256 
Division No. 6. 2,436 
Division No. 7 2,578 
Division No. 8 2,160 
Division No. 9... 15 217. 
Division No. 10.. Plt 
Division No. 11.. 2,914 
Division No. 12.. 3,240 
Division No. 13.. 3,324 
Division No. 14.. 3,636 
Division No. 15.. 2,304 
Division No. 16..| 176,637 
Saskatchewan2....| 237,975 
Division No.1... 5,944 
Division No. 2.. 6, 686 
Division No. 3.. 7,646 
Division No. 4.. 7,579 
Division No. 5.. 5,760 
Division No. 6.. 6, 787 


1 Preliminary figures. 


—concluded 
Population 
Province 
Per and 
Total Sq. Division 
Mile 
Saskatchewan 2— 
50, 696 66-27 concluded 
30, 530 7-04 Division No. 7... 
31,624 67-43 Division No. 8... 
49,404 58-81 Division No. 9... 
46, 963 33-19 Division No. 10.. 
DAS OH ES: 51-16 Division No. 11.. 
16,712 42-85 Division No. f2.. 
19.015 2-61 Division No. 13.. 
54,193 18-01 Division No. 14.. 
17,340 42-60 Division No. 15.. 
86, 635 52-10 Division No. 16.. 
40,466 98-22 Division No. 17.. 
80, 240 4-44 Division No. 18.. 
84,541 1-61 
49,914 8-47 
25, 836 19-17 ||Alberta2........... 
98,065 190-05 || Division No.1... 
93,318 241-13 Division No. 2 
59,083 57-98 Division No. 3 
204,962 | 447-52 Division No. 4... 
939,326 |1,065-00 Division No. 5... 
Division No. 6 
10,225 0-08 Division No. 7 
Division No. 8 
Division No. 9... 
Division No. 10.. 
122,447 3-29 Division No. 11.. 
Dion 6-48 Division No. 12.. 
41,364 17-83 Division No. 13.. 
24,598 9-55 Division No. 14.. 
15,582 6-32 Division No. 15.. 
48,318 9-19 Division No. 16.. 
290, 186 119-12 Division No. 17.. 
36,291 14-08 
17,604 8-15 
46, 867 38-51 ||British Columbia 2 
19,365 8-15 Division No. 1. 
26,370 9-05 Division No. 2... 
25,537 7-88 Division No. 3... 
25,836 7:77 Division No. 4... 
26,897 7-40 Division No. 5... 
12,035 5-22 Division No. 6... 
37, 865 0-21 Division No. 7... 
Division No. 8... 
Division No. 9... 
Division No. 10.. 
887,747 3-73 
33, 936 5-71 
35, 930 Se oral KOMe,. sane een. 
38,419 5-02 
22,085 2-91 
50,711 8-80 Northwest 
107, 560 15-85 || Territories....... 


Population 

Land _— 

Area in Per 

Sq. Miles Total Sq. 

--| Mile 
7,471 53,392 7-15 
9, 264 42,590 4-60 
5,010 62,107 12-40 
4,860 43,008 8-85 
5,979 79,039 13-22 
5,982 34,442 5-76 
6, 848 36,201 5-29 
13,419 64,848 4-83 
8,082 88, 331 10-93 
8,912 52, 892 5-93 
6,913 32,891 4-76 
114, 833 9,365 0-08 
248,800 788,393 3-17 
7,323 29 329 4-01 
6,342 57,960 9-14 
7,018 15,453 2-20 
6,119 29,091 4-75 
7,681 18,814 2-45 
10,595 144,643 13-65 
6, 684 33 , 023 4-94 
6,510 66, 995 10-29 
14,415 32,169 2-23 
6,180 58,529 9-47 
4,753 147-491 31-03 
13,083 17,139 1-31 
8,103 33,058 4-08 
8,731 Ayedas 5-46 
22,845 17,345 0-76 
11,100 29,936 2-70 
101,318 9,705 0-10 
359,279 809, 203 2-25 
15, 984 21,093 1-32 
13,343 47,450 3-56 
10,729 51,020 4-76 
9,764 444,443 45-52 
13, 206 148, 436 11-24 
31,420 30,270 0:96 
22,187 14,408 |. 0-65 
71,985 25,428 0-35 
88,128 18, 263 0-21 
82,533 8,392 0-10 
205,346 4,687 0-02 
1,258,217 10,849 0-01 


2 For location of census divisions, see map on facing page. 


It should not be assumed, however, that a low density is necessarily evidence 


of under-population. 


If density could be expressed in terms of estimated habitable 


area, the figures would be more comparable, but even then natural physical factors, 
such as climate, topography, physical condition of the soil, mineral wealth, etc., 
would not be adequately weighted. These considerations should be borne in mind 
when comparing the figures of Tables 5 and 6. 
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6.—Densities of Population in Various Countries In Recent Years 


Norr.—In the past, this table has been based on census data. Owing to the incidence of the War and 
the postponement of regular census taking in most countries, it has been decided to substitute density figures 
based on estimated population in those cases marked with an asterisk (*), rather than give census data 
that is not representative of existing conditions. Total area is used, except in the cases of Canada, the 
Netherlands and the United States, where figures of land area are available. 


Persons Persons 
Country Year per Country Year per 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
Beletum*occcct fa eee 1938 TIS27 5) obires are hee ee eee 1936 111-41 
Netherlandsttes). 2p ostewt eer 1938 686-64 || United States of America (not 
including Alaska)............ 1940 44.23 
United Kingdom (England and 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Shee (ols an eo ema oOn ne Aas eu be 1938 36-40 
Ireland) * eae ss oe eee eee 1938 503-76 
INOEWSY. eo oeeisa eee meee 1938 23-45 
JODO ek secede ee ee 1938 489-45 
IRUISSISA eS cue ne oe eon eee 1939 20-85 
GormantReicht--eseeerre eee 1939 383-32 Russia invMurope=.. ee nese. 1936 69-81 
Ttaly- gods ces ac. ee ia ra ao 1939 344-69 || Union of South Africa.......... 1936 20-33 
Bolan Gets cet tant ree 1939 2302 Serr leNewseZealand ae enaaeecse eee 1940 15-87 
HrancOm.ae scene dence er Coens 1936 196: 99M NAT oenting wee e metres 1939 12-00 
Tidia’. Aa. Sot PSE eee 1931 | 195-07 |} Southern Rhodesia*............ 1940 9-55 
British India Gneludes Burma)| 1931 247-67 
Canadal era eee 1940 3°29 
@hinaiproperetake.secsei es atch), MBG 145-59 Canada, exclusive of the 
errivOriess seve camcnee eae 1940 7-79 
Spain* eceee eoeeseeesee eeececoceoce 1939 128-32 
ANUISUDAIA. Comic ttete ctr et aee 1939 2-34 


Elements of Growth.—The factors involved in estimating population move- 
ment and growth are: natural increase, which is a resultant of births and deaths; 
immigration; and emigration. As explained at p. 100, co-operation in the collection 
of vital statistics (births, marriages and deaths) in Canada was a consequence of 
the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918, and vital statistics 
for all provinces, except Quebec, were made available on a uniform basis for the 
years 1921 to 1925. Quebec has been included in the registration area from Jan. 1, 
1926, and, since that time, figures for all provinces have been comparable. 


Immigration figures are available from the old records of the Department of 
Immigration or, since 1936, from the Immigration and Colonization Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources, for a period antedating Confederation by 
fifteen years (see p. 153). It is very difficult, however, to obtain correct figures for 
emigration; no record of this movement is kept by the Canadian Government, 
although its magnitude is indicated by United States, United Kingdom and other 
British returns of Canadian immigrants to those countries. Even these figures 
cannot, however, be taken at their face value since no allowance is made for Canadians 
returning to Canada after a more or less extended period of residence in the United 
States or British countries outside Canada. Since 1924, however, the Canadian 
Government immigration officers have been instructed to take note of such Canadians 
returning from the United States. This group, of course, covers the greater part of 
“returning Canadians’. (See pp. 167-170.) 


Estimates of Canadian emigration based on United States and British returns, 
supplemented by the known figures for “returning Canadians” are made by the 
Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the process of work- 
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ing out the annual estimates of population. These estimates are the closest available 
but are naturally subject to a margin of error because of the incomplete data upon 
which they are based and the fact that they are calculated for a period of time ahead 
of actual experience. Moreover, the annual estimates of population are not calendar- 
year statistics but are as at June 1 and, naturally, such emigration estimates as 
are made are on the same basis. 


Tt will be clear, therefore, that, while the trend of emigration can be obtained 
by the interested reader from the statistics given in Table 7, he would not be justified 
in adding together natural increase and immigration for any year and expecting 
the total, when subtracted from the estimated increase in population, to represent 
the emigration for that year. 


7.—Summary of Births, Deaths, Natural Increase and Immigration, Calendar Years, 
with Estimated Populations as at June 1, 1921-40 


Calendar-Year Data 


Estimated 
wo | Population 
Year Re ‘ i Pee Hpdedt 
: atura mmi- une 

Births Deaths Increase gration 
257, 728 101, 155 156,573 91,728 8,788,000 
252,571 102,487 150,084 64,224 8,919,000 
240,476 105,330 135,146 133, 729 9,010,000 
244,525 98,553 145,972 124, 164 9,143,000 
PODS eae ak ieee Sarde Sar sieaee f Siae Bebb 242,388 98,777 143,611 84,907 9,294,000 
TS es ics a oe Aerie Aap ere Pea 232,750 107,454 125,296 135, 982 9,451,000 
LEDER SEER Sette ROL EAT ai ae in ern ae 234, 188 105, 292 128,896 158, 886 9,637,000 
LOLS cian aisieie caierere Be coe aie eerie 236,757 109,057 127,700 166, 783 9,835,000 
LO ZOWER Swen Pl opya tare so Sislecios s sebticvele Wlerei@ieless 235,415 113,515 121,900 164,993 10,029,000 
DO SU MI areca etuies o'cic «8 A ats So ne eS 243,495 109,306 134, 189 104,806 10, 208, 000 
MOG eres age, ee Rebs eke s tise nc o's 3 vaeee we 240,473 104,517 135, 956 27,530 10,376,000 
LOS eR A eRe cy chee who /k se toloroe nouns © bierere ener e 235, 666 104,377 131, 289 20,591 10, 506, 0003 
LOSS weenie tee tabs ei onie inde, 5 keris blee eaeeis 222,868 101, 968 120,900 14,382 10, 681, 0003 
LBC 2 i al Bt SRI ce aa er 221,303 101,582 119,721 12,476 10, 824, 0003 
EOS DEAN aye ee cos ane trav nlove erat ana ee sores 221,451 105,567 115,884 11,277 10, 935, 0003 
BORN ae Cag ors: dad rai ie Sere ca ne 220,371 107,050 113,321 11,643 11,028, 0003 
LOR Grate ee ier aas {tet ener s Biae Ras als se aate 220, 235 113, 824 106,411 15,101 11,120, 0003 
DORE re tale erlcrie etn ohtere ae RG eR ke ale, atesete 229,446 106,817 122,629 17, 244 11,209, 0003 
OOO Mae Reet Ae trees thatraes a sche era retested Rootes ome 229, 4681 108, 951! 120, 5172 16,994 11,315, 0008 
POA ORE ie Oe rae, Mayne adn ho widiels Bace-wieth eal a 248 , 8352 110, 6482 133, 1872 11,324 11,422,0003 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 2 Preliminary figures. 3 Subject 


to adjustment as later census data are made available. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution 


Statistics under this heading, in so far as 1941 census data are available at the 
time of going to press, will be found in Appendix ITI. 


Section 3.—Age Distribution 


See note under Section 2. 


Section 4.—Conjugal Condition 


See note under Section 2. 
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Section 5.—Racial Origins 
See note under Section 2. 


Section 6.—Religions 
See note under Section 2. 


Section 7.—Birthplaces 
See note under Section 2. 


Section 8.—Rural and Urban Population* 


For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that outside of such localities 
as rural. In Canada, the laws of the various provinces differ in regard to the 
population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban, the laws 
of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 100 people actually resident 
on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, while 
the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 
population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres. Thus, the line of demarcation 
between rural and urban population is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the 
Dominion, so far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned, and the 
distinction made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population is a distinction of provincial 
legal status rather than of size of aggregations of population within limited areas. 

A table published at p. 147 of the 1934-35 Year Book gives the rural and urban 
populations, by provinces and sex, and divides the incorporated urban centres 
into two groups, viz., under one thousand, and one thousand or over, thereby 
allowing a closer comparison than is possible from Table 9. 

A summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in the 
United States in 1930 will be found at p. 63 of the 1941 Year Book. This data will 
be brought up to the 1941 Census in the 1943 Year Book. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 8 that in 
the decade 1921-31, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 
p.c. of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, 
as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban com- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 

All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. This phenomenon is, to-day, of increasing importance largely as a result of 
the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has, therefore, 
been considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the 
United States census authorities call the ‘metropolitan districts’. On this basis the 
total populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: Greater 
Montreal, 1,000,159; Greater Toronto, 808,864; Greater Vancouver, 308,340; 
Greater Winnipeg, 284,295; Greater Ottawa (including Hull), 175,988; Greater 
Quebec, 166,485; Greater Hamilton, 163,710; Greater Windsor, 110,385; Greater 
Halifax, 74,161; and Greater Saint John, 55,611.+ 

* Statistics of rural and urban, in so far as the 1941 census data are available at the time of going to press, 
will be found in Appendix IIT. 


t See 1931 Census Monograph No. 6, The Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population, by 
S. A. Cudmore and H. G. Caldwell. ~ 
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8.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Censuses 
: 1871-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-31 


Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 
or ——. | PH] |] 
’ Territory Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
ipsBris lands oseee 86,149 7,872 95,693 13,198 94, 823 14, 255 88,304 14,955 
Nova Scotia......| 355,718 32,082 || 377,030 63,542 || 373,403 76,993 || 330,191 | 129,383 
New Brunswick...} 235,381 50,213 |} 262,141 59,092 || 272,362 48,9011) 253,835 77, 285 
QuBbeC TAs.) 32 919,665 | 271,851 || 980,515 | 378,512 || 988,820 | 499,715 |] 994,833 | 654,065 
ONCAEIOUS Monee see 1,264,854 | 355,997 111,351,074 | 575,848 ||1,295,323 | 818,998 111,246,969 | 935,978 
Manitoba......... 24,170 1,058 52,015 10,245 | 111,498 41,008 || 184,7752) 70,4362 
Saskatchewan..... 3 - 3 - 3 - 77,0132 14, 2662 
Allbertiaw sce cies +. 3 - 3 - 3 - 54,489 18,533 
British Columbia. 32,977 3,270 40,389 9,070 60,945 37, 228 88,478 90,179 
AKON. beeen. 3 - 3 - 8 - 18,077 9,142 
INE WiceD terme Bhar 0. 3 _ 3 - 3 ~ 20,129 - 
Royal Canadian 
AVI EC caer s ~ - - ~ - - - - 
Canada....... 25966,9143| 722,343 || 3,215,3033| 1,109,507 || 3,296,1413) 1,537,098 || 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 
Numerical Increases 
1911 1921 1931 in Decade 1921-31 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Pat island .«. 25.6. 78, 758 14,970 69,522 19,093 67, 653 20,385 || — 1,869 1,292 
Nova Scotia...... 806,210 | 186,128 || 296,799 | 227,038 |} 281,192 | 231,654 || —15,607 4,616 
New Brunswick...| 252,342 99,547 || 268,432 | 124,444 | 279,279 | 128,940 15,847 4,496 
OUSDOCE rh. as ek 1,038,9344] 966,842 41,038,096 |1,322,569 111,060, 649 |1,813, 606 2),008 491,037 
OntariOnsacse oe 1,198,803 5]1,328,489 ||1,227,030 |1, 706,632 |1,335,691 {2,095,992 |} 108,661 389,360 
Mant Dai secre: 261,0295| 200,365 || 348,502 | 261,616 || 384,170 | 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewan..... 361,0372) 131,395) 538,552 | 218,958 || 630,880 | 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Mibertages seer. 1236,633°| 137,6625) 365,550 | 222,904 || 453,097 | 278,508 87,547 55,604 
British Columbia..| 188,796 | 203,684 || 277,020 | 247,562 |) 299,524 | 394,7397] 22,504 147,177 
Yukonteeaneeecen: 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
INE Wis Bt atey toe ae 6,5075 - 7,988 - 9,723 - 15730 - 
Royal Canadian 
IN a Wys ata ae ate - - 485 - 8 - 8 - 
Canada....... 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 || 4,485,827 | 4,852,122 || 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 || 368,901 | 1,219,936 
1 Some of the towns of 1891 were included with rural. 2 As corrected in Census Report, Prairie 
Provinces, 1916. ’ The populations (48,000, 56,446 and 98,967, respectively) in territory now com- 
prised in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and in Yukon and the Northwest Territories was 
classified as rural in the Censuses of 1871, 1881 and 1891. 4 The urban populatien of 970,791, shown 


in Vol. I, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations of Maniwaki, Martinville, 
Moisie, St. Brune, St. Martin and St.Vincent de Paul from urban to rural; by adjustments in area of the 
villages of St. Anne and Ste. Genevieve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5 As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 6 Vol. I, Census 1911, places the urban population of Alberta for 
that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the population (5,250) of twelve places that, according 
to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, were not then incorporated. The places so 
included were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, 
Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and from other small adjustments, 
consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places the urban population for 1911 at 
137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures for the Census of 1901. 

7 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736, respectively, 
which were then classified as ‘rural’. 8 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at 
their homes in the Censuses of 1931 and 1941. 


Population is shown in Table 9 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 
1921-31. As will be seen, the large absolute increases in the total population of 
municipalities of less than 1,000 persons for 1921 and 1931 were due almost entirely 
to the addition of newly incorporated places. 
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9.— Urban Populations, Classified by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


1911 1921 1931 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Group ber Popu- |Centof|} ber Popu- |Centofi| ber Popula- | Cent of 
of lation Total of lation Total of lation Total 

Places Pop Places op Places op 
Over 500,000........ Nil - - 2 | 1,140,399 | 12-98 2 | 1,449,784 | 13-97 

Between— 

400,000 and 500,000. 1 490,504 6-81 Nil - - Nil - - 

300,000 and 400,000. 1 381, 833 5-30 = ~ - “ - - 
200,000 and 300,000.} Nil - ~ ‘s - - 21 465,378 4-48 
100,000 and 200,000. 2) 236,436 3-28 4 | 518,298 5-90 3 | 413,013 3-98 
50,000 and 100,000. Sele Adel 3-43 5 | 336,650 3-83 7 | 470,443 4-53 
25,000 and 650,000. 7 272,071 3:78 if 239,096 2°72 10 339,521 3°27 
15,000 and 25,000. 11 193,977 2-69 19 | 370,990 4-22 23 | 457,292 4-41 
10,000 and 15,000. 18 | 225,423 3-13 18 | 224,033 2-55 23 | 275,944 2-66 
5,000 and 10,000. 44 | 313,100 4-34 54 | 382,762 4-36 68 | 458,784 4-42 
3,000 and _ 5,000. 5b 222,274 3-08 TPN OAD BN 3-10 dle 2185206 2-63 
1,000 and _ 3,000. 250 428, 250 5-94 293 492,116 5-60 324 557,466 5:37 
500 and _ 1,000. DATA Ae Sl 2-43 290 | 215,648 2-45 322 | 231,375 2-23 
Wndero00meernma ee: 419 87,077 1-21 679 | 159,410 1-81 750 | 179,782 1-73 
Totals.......... 1,056 | 3,272,947 | 45-42 || 1,443 | 4,852,122 | 49-52 |) 1,605 | 5,572,058 | 53-70 


10.—Populations of Cities and Towns Having Over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1941 
Norrt.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 


those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger ({). In all cases the populations for previous 
censuses have been rearranged so far as possible to cover the same area as in 1941. 


Populations 

City or Town Province |——— AV 
1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 19411 
“| Montrealincect cascn Ques. Mscs 130,833] 177,377| 256,723) 328,172] 490,504) 618,506) 818,577|890, 234 
+ NOrontoncme.s cantor Ontizecdee 59,000} 96,196) 181,215} 209,892) 381,833) 521,893) 631, 207/657, 612 
*Vancouver.css ses BiGaieee - - 13,709] 29,432!) 120,847] 163,220) 246,593/271,597 
*Winnipeg ae ascent Man gas os 241 7,985| 25,639] 42,340] 136,035] 179,087] 218, 785/217, 994 
titlamultoniQenc.c. o. Onthas se 26,880} 36,661] 48,959] 52,634) 81,969] 114,151) 155,547/164, 719 
*Quebectass. ste aot: Questia. 59,699] 62,446} 63,090) 68,840] 78,710) 95,193] 130,594)]147,908 
*OGiaware ccs ee Ontioeen ce 24,141] 31,307) 44,154] 59,928] 87,062] 107,843] 126, 872)150,861 
*Calcaryos sen cence Alta ease - - 3,876 4,091} 438,704} 63,305] 83,761) 87,267 
tEdmonton.......... \ Altace - - - 2,626} 24,900) 58,821] 79,197) 92,404 
TPhondontececk ates tek Onteae ne 18,000) 27,867| 31,977) 37,976| 46,300} 60,959] 71,148) 77,105 

TWanGSODneeeti eat Onteweter 4,253 6,561} 10,322) 12,153) 17,829) 38,591] 63,108)104,4152 
TVERGUNA. ssrceteseees: Quen. - 278 296 1,898} 11,629} 25,001) 60,745) 66,503 
~Hahlaxeaesaeiot: INGSrerenee 29,582} 36,100) 38,437] 40,832) 46,619} 58,372) 59,275) 69,326 
*Regina 15. see ae Sask ae. - - - 2,249) 30,213] 34,432) 53,209] 57,389 
*SaintJobne en eee ING Bese 41,325] 41,353] 39,179) 40,711] 42,511) 47,166] 47,514} 50,084 
*Saskatoomsan.e0 ese asker - - - 3 12,004} 25,739) 43,291) 42,320 
TVictoriaticss..ncnee BiG Marne 3,270 5,925) 16,841] 20,919} 31,660] 38,727] 39,082) 42,907 
{Three Rivers....... Quev sn iasee 7,570 8,670 8,334 9,981) 18,691} 22,367} 35,450] 41,811 
“Kitchener. sass on: Ontos 2,743 4,054 7,425 9,747) 15,196] 21,763} 30,793) 35,456 
*Brantiords-ee eee Ontasae 8,107 9,616) 12,753] 16,619} 238,132} 29,440) 30,107) 31,622 
Tulle s. Neer eee Que eee 3,800 6,890} 11,264) 138,993] 18,222) 24,117) 29,4383] 32,604 
tSherbrooke......... QU se. se% 4,432 7,227| 10,097) 11,765} 16,405) 23,515} 28,933] 35,651 
Outremont......... Quess.. = 387 795 1,148 4,820} 13,249] 28,641) 29,865 
{Fort William....... Ontinnce _ 690} 25176 3,633] 16,499} 20,541] 26,277) 30,370 
{St. Catharines...... Onteecwe 7,864 9,631 9,170 9,946] 12,484) 19,881] 24,753) 30,025 
Westmount......... Quechee 200 884 3,076 8,856} 14,579) 17,593] 24,235) 24,959 
jkingstone. ere. ae Ontwins se: 12,407} 14,091] 19,263]. 17,961) 18,874} 21,753) 23,439] 29,545 
TOshawar scones Ont. ee 3,185 3,992 4,066 4,394 7,436} 11,940} 23,439] 26,610 
“SYCNCYs.ccee oe noes NS een ete 1,700 2,180 2,427 9,909} 17,723) 22,545) 23,089) 28,081 
*Sault Ste. Marie... 5. |vOnt...... - 879 780 2,414 7,169] 14,920} 21,092) 23,082) 25,620 
{Peterborough....... Onteancee 4,611 6,812 9,717| 12,886} 18,360} 20,994) 22,327] 24,977 
*MOOSC.S&aWele centre Saskiae. - - - 1,558} 138,823] 19,285] 21,299} 20,496 
*Guelphetoneccse as Ontiie ace. 6,878 9,890) 10,537} 11,496) 15,175) 18,128] 21,075) 23,074 
*Glace Bay: fa.0066. NES rei - - 2,459 6,945] 16,562} 17,007] 20,706} 25,050 
*“Monctonecatascs + eines IND Beason 600 5,032 8,762 9,026} 11,345) 17,488] 20,689] 22,411 
Thorp Arcnur.Gie ose Onteeeee - 1,275 2,698 3,214! 11,220! 14,886| 19,818! 24,217 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 96. 
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10.—Populations of Cities and Towns Having Over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1941—continued 


Populations 
City or Town Province 
1901 1911 19411 
{Niagara Falls...... Ontessecs 1,610 5,702) 9,248 20,371 
PleaehinOwec:c.c csi s4 Quer acca 2,689 6,365) 11,688 : 19,898 
*Sudburyece. ee cee s Ont rae. - 2,027} 4,150 31, 888 
[Sarnia cco sce: Onitiesce se. 2,929 8,176 9,947 18,599 
*Stratford.. ie tastes Onte..c2 4,313 9,959) 12,946 ; ; 16,923 
*New Westminster...| B.C....... - 6,499] 13,199 21,602 
*Brandontes.c. sont Manca an. _ 5,620] 13,839 ie el 2 
*St. Boniface........ Mancte. -5< 817 2,019 7,483 ; ; 18,023 
* North Bay isc: + Ontes sce - 2,530 4, (al 15,411 
TSta Lhomasai es. Onteiiis ssc 2,197 11,485) 14,054 17,045 
Shawinigan Falls...| Que....... ~ - 4,265 : 20,237 
*@hatnam se octss sks Ontos &.2¢ 5,873 9,068} 10,770 17,184 
East Windsor.......| Ont....... - - 2 
PTIMIMING ts woe ss ssc Ontiet oe - - 28,544 
FGalt tomes eatin Ontt. fea 8,827 7,866] 10,299 15, 126 
{Belleville::.......... Ontos eis 7,305 9,117 9,876 15,498 
*Lethbridge......... Altaiacosts - 2,072 8,050 ; 14,343 
{St. Hyacinthe...... Ques =. 3, 746 9,210} 9,797 V7E723 
*Owen Sound........ BODb Ia wat. 3,369 8,776| 12,558 13,810 
*Charlottetown...... 1 ol 7,872 10,718} 9,883 14,460 
eos pare ee Quet.% §.5): 1,393 3,826] 5,880 15,975 
PAE VAS oe meee Oca 2 i8 s Ques. 2..%.5. 8,052 9,242 8, 703 ; 11,910 
*Valleyfield 
(Salaberry de)....] Que....... 1,800 11,055} 9,449 16,968 
*Woodstock......... Onterns.c< 3,982 8, 833 9,320 12,339 
St JCA sc as ave bes ss Ques ese 3,022 4,030 5,903 13, 563 
*Cormwalls esses. Ont enet 2,033 6, 704 6,598 13,810 
qJoliettest . 26: oes Quer eck 3,047 4,220 6,346 12,678 
Sandwich.......... Onteerees. 1,160 1,450 2,302 2 
*Welland’s scse ssa ss Ontfiz. es 1,110 1,863] 5,318 12,421 
Thetford Mines..... Ques.) s«. - 3,256 7,261 12,788 
MCSTAND icles ices 2 Que. .24..5. 876 3,7/3| 4,750 14,146 
{Sorel bid SOC ee Ques. As. 5, 636 7,057 8,420 12,203 
{Medicine Hat.......| Alta....... - 1,570} 5,608 10,473 
Walkerville......... Ontsseacte - 1,595| . 3,302 2 
*Prince Albert....... Saskietoes = 1,785) 6,254 12,299 
tBrockville.......... Onterere 5,102 8,940) 9,374 11,170 
Jonquiére........... Quer ces ar - - 2,354 13,766 
*Pembroke: ss... so. Onter.ce-- 1,508 5,156 5,626 10,999 
*Dartmouth-< Js. ce. Sat me 2,191 4,806 5,058 10,919 
7St. Jérdme.......... Queers: 1,159 3,619 3,473 11,286 
*New Glasgow...... NiSiaedea: 1,676 4,447) 6,383 9,118 
*Fredericton.. AN Biot tec 6,006 7,117| 7,208 9,905 
Cap dela Madeleine. Que Ia - - 11, 885 
*North ewe bobbed Bie Ieee. - 365} 8,196 8,844 
TRiviére du Loup....} Que....... 1,541 4,569! 6,774 8, 662 
MOM Bite ee ie ota Ontas. ciec 1,322 4,907 6,828 9,705 
S Waterloo ty anda: oes Ont: 1,594 sei 4,359 8,968 
PUNO < tors ccs. ts oie os IN Stacey 2,114 5,993 6,107 10,410 
PESNEMGUC .atsic ciereres « Quests Scie - - 2,934 7,918 
PB arriOn sy citic aa deisle oc Ont eran: 3,398 5,949 6,420 9,559 
*Sydney Mines...... NES Shae 1,494 3,191 7,470 8,157 
“New Waterford..... IN eiSrese ert peor = - 9,237 
LAE erp ones oe oti: iB: COwets.. - 1,300 1,460 9,132 
PINdSAY seen eae: Ontes cane 4,049 7,003 6, 964 8,345 
PAR INEDStas eae ees «3 INGSasee rs 3 1,839 4,964 8,973 8,481 
New Toronto....... Ontce ens - 209 9,469 
{Smiths Falls....... Ont fasa-e 1,150 5,155 6,370 7,088 
IAUZONS soe sedate he Ques ces. 2,827 4,267| 4,982 7,881 
MY ATMOULN ey, oc.0%>: 2:0. INES Setsucis. « 4,696 - 6,430 6, 600 7,699 
PMidiands. foctecss Ont. con - 3,174) 4,663 6, 764 
MISINICO sf witentecoeo Onteeies: = 437 1,373 7,987 
PINOHOLE aise A aces) Onte sees - 5,202} 6,158 7,672 
* Nanaimo: och sa 0s BC aes - 6,130 6, 254 6,583 
HUASEVIOWs wvseciele Bho 0c Ontinnnc. ane - - 3,169 7, 882 
{Drummondville....| Que....... - 1,450) 1, 725 10,502 
*Portage la Prairie...| Man....... = 3,901) 5,892 7 7,095 
*Campbellton....... Ni Biases: - 2,652 3,817 : 6,649 
TPort Colborne...... Onto es. 988 12be 1,624 6,928 
tGrand’Mére........ Quetecsne: - 2,511| 4,783 8,588 
*Edmundston........ IN. Bs. cc - - 1,821 7,028 
yo Ea INES eae: ~ 4,559] 5,718 7, 123 
{Prince Rupert...... BG o.5 - ~ 4,184 ‘ 6,656 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 96. 
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10.—Populations of Cities and Towns Having Over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decenniali 
Censuses 1871-1941—concluded 


Populations 
City or Town Province, |——-- - 
1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 19411 

S Magog ea. a2; shone Quesiee.s - - 2,100) 3,516} - 3,978) 5,159} 6,802], .8,995 
~Prestoness. ta. e er ace Ont ee. 1,408} 1,419} 1,843) 2,308) 3,883] 5,423) 6,280] 6,656 
Lrenton eer eae Ont ae 1,796) 3,042) 4,363) © 4,217] 3,988] 5,902| 6,276) 8,183 
{Victoriavillecs:2..)..- Ques.eye.. 1,425 1,474 1,300 1,693; 3,028} 3,759 6,213 8,503 
*Kamloopsae cect es BiG’. - - - - 3) ci2i. 14,908 6, 167 5,847 
*North Sydney...... NUS Se yen 1,200; 1,520). 2,513) 4,646) 5,418] ° 6,585) 6,139). 6,793 
*St.(hambertes ees Ques aac = 327 332 906} 1,862} 3,344) 3,890] 6,075) 6,320 
*Nelsonsane eee ore BCR are - - ~ 5,273) 4,476] 5,230) 5,992) 5,758 

*North Battleford...} Sask...... - - - - 2,105} 4,108} 5,986 5 
FCobourgss ac eee Onte ane 4,442} 4,957| 4,829) 4,239) 5,074] 5,327) 5,834] 5,907 
*Collingwood........ Ont eee: 2,829} 4,445} 4,939) 5,755) 7,090} 5,882) 5,809} 6,249 
HPranscona cee e Wan serie? - - - - - 4,185} 5,747) 5,465 
TARIMOUSK Ie eee or Queso 1,186] 1,417) 1,429) 1,804) 3,097] 3,612) 5,589] 6,916 
Bramptoneaecs oes Onterees 2,090} 2,920} 3,252) 2,748) 3,412) 4,527) 5,532) 5,975 
TFort Frances....... Ontos - - 1,339) 1,163} 1,621) *3,,109| -25, 4701252849 
Tongucuil, wie. see: Queens 2083|- **2,350] 0 2.7or\a. 2.835!) 3 O72ime 4 682) 0 osA0 cima OG 
St--Uaurenti: eee Quckiases - - 1,184) 1,390} 1,860} 3,232} 5,348) 6,095 
PRentrewsceas suck Ontierer 865} 1,605) 2,611) 3,153} 3,846) 4,906] 5,296) 5,448 
*Swift Current....... Saskoast.% - - - 3 1,852] 3,518) 5,296) 5,515 
flucersolles. ceo te oe Ontaosan 4,022, 4,318] 4,191) 4,573] 4,763! 5,150] 5,233) _ 5,757 
TSH COGS. (4 sttn e Onteseaxt 1,856] 2,645) 2,674) 2,627| 3,227; 3,953] 5,226) 5,954 
Forest Hill (village)}| Ont....... - - - - - - 5,207} 11,568 
“Hawkesbury, oan nec Ontanes:) 1,671 1,920; 2,042) 4,150) 4,400) 5,544] 5,177)- 6,249 
*Thorolds).30-see: Ontasosr 1,.635|5 2,456) 2,273)" 1,979) 2, 273i). 4.825| 2 57092heeb1 284 
TWhitbyaeeceeaeee Ontaste 2, 1o2\0. 3) 140) ae 2,786] 25010)” 32-248) 330007 (= <5 040m anoee 
Swansea (village)...} Ont....... - - |. - - - - 5,031 6,907 
SOL KtOn See see Sask. =. .2! = - - 700} 2,309) 5,151; 5,027} 5,586 
*Dundasteycecntcoes Ontares 3,135| 3,709) 3,546) 3,173) 4,299) 4,978) 5,026) > 5.245 
*Stellartonaeccee ce INS Sites. 1,750}, 15,599) > 2; 4101). 2,335) >" 3,910). (53312) 2 5,,002;—8 on 300 
“Wey. burner te-ser ee Sask. Gace — - - 113 2,210} 3,193) 5,002} 6,119 


1 Preliminary figures. In addition to those places listed, the following had populations of over 5,000 
in 1941: Rouyn, Que., 8,808; tLeamington, Ont., 5,799; Lachute, Que., 5,287; {Kenogami, Que., 6,585; 
*Parry Sound, Ont., 5,763; Long Branch, Ont., 5,147; {Fort Erie, Ont., 6,566; Asbestos, Ont., 5,702; * Vernon, 
B.C., 5,099; St. Joseph d’Alma, Que., 6,486; * Weston, Ont., 5,674; *Kelowna, B.C., 5,047; Montreal N., 
Que., 6,213; St. Joseph de Grantham, Que., 5,555; *Port Hope, Ont., 5,006; Leaside, Ont., 6,084; Mont- 


morency, Que., 5,381. 2 Amalgamation of Windsor, Walkerville, East Windsor and Sandwich, 
July 1, 1935. 3 Included with urban in 1901 Census Volume, although not incorporated until after the 
Census date. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 5 Less than 5,000 in 


1941 (4,694). 


For populations of towns and villages of between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, 
1871-1931, see p. 97 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—At p. 126 of the 1987 Year Book 
statistics of rural and urban farm population, by provinces, 1931, are given, and at 
p. 299 of the 1934-35 Year Book details regarding farm workers. ‘The reader is 
also referred to the item ‘‘Wage-earners”’ (in agriculture) in the Index of the present 
volume. ‘ 


Section 9.—Citizenship and Naturalization 


Statistics under this heading, in so far as 1941 census data are available at the 
time of going to press, will be found in Appendix ITI. 


Section 10.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


See note under Section 9. 


Section 11.—Literacy 


See note under Section 9. 
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Section 12.—School Attendance 


See note under Section 9. 


Section 13.—The Blind and Deaf-Mutes 


See note under Section 9. 


Section 14.—Occupations of the Canadian People 


See note under Section 9. 


Section 15.—Dwellings and Family Households 


See note under Section 9. 


Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The latest quinquennial census of the Prairie Provinces was taken in 1936. 
Since the results of the 1941 decennial census are now being tabulated the 1936 
data are not reproduced here. The reader is referred to pp. 146-152 of the 1937 
edition of the Year Book and to pp. 110-112 of the 1939 Year Book for results of 
the 1936 quinquennial census or to Volumes I and II of the 19386 Census. 


Section 17.—Annual Estimates of Population 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, ete. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands 
of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 
estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating che populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the latest quinquennial or 
decennial intercensal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
were purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census 
of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis that takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at intercensal periods more accurately than any published prior to 1931. 


The method upon which calculations are now based is described at pp. 108-109 
of the 1932 Year Book, 
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11.— Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, Intercensal Years, 
1922-49 
Norre.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 


figures. Figures for 1867-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book, and those for 1900-21 at p. 103 
of the 1940 edition. 


N.W. 
Year Canada P.E. N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon} Terri- 
Island tories 


000 000 | ’000 | ’000 7000 | 7000 "000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 


1922s an aaa, 8,919 89 | 522] 389] 2,409 | 2,980] 616} 769) 592] 541 4 8 
19232 tierenecwenstrsk: 9,010 87 518 389 2,446 3,013 |, 619 778 593 555 4 8 
1 924 Sx ee err 9,143 86) | ol is Sol eee) 495-1) 3,.059. to zou) mer Olam Oo (ane oal 4 8 
19.20% nee eee 9,294 86 515 393 2,549 So el 632 806 602 588 4 8 
19ZGS Rash o ee 9,451 87 515 396 2,603 3,164 639 821 608 606 4 & 
LOST eer ae es 9,636 SiN S15 Wero98 | «2,600 4]) soe 219) |) Coll |eeSaiehesoooelamoos 4 8 
NODS re ee wate en 9,835 881 515 |) 401 | 2571571 3.278 |) 664 | 8629" 658) }e 641 4 9 
1920 ta ee cee 10,029 88 515 404 2,772 3,334 677 883 684 659 4 9 
198 0.sxee earache 10, 208 88 514 406 2,825 3,386 689 903 708 676 4 9 
103 Ieee meg nets ceca 10,376 88 513 408 2,874 8,432 700 922 732 694 4 9 
193 2tNA A oF sree 10,506 SO) 519) 413) |% 2,910 10 3.475 ale OOn) SOsoete 740) | eee 4 10 
O33 Eamece tre aie s. 2 10,681 89 §22 420 2,970 3,564 710 932 748 712 4 10 
1934b aks cae 10, 824 89 525 425 3,018 3,629 711 932 756 725 4 10 
LOS Die es Set ae ee 10,935 89 527 429 3,062 3,673 ll 931 764 735 4 10 
1936145 eee peer 11,028 92 | 537 | 485 | 3,006] 3,690 | 711} 931] 772] 750 4 10 
LOS TLE OA. eke 11,120 93 542 440 3, 135 oe ald 939 778 751 4 10 
AGS SE teas tesa: 11,209 94 548 445 3,172 3, (31 720 941 783 761 4 10 
193 G1 ease ee 11,315 95 554 451 3, 210 Syloe 727 949 789 774 4 10 
19402 pee ee 11,422 - - - - - - - - - - ~ 

1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 2 Provincial 


figures will be interpolated from results of the 1941 Census. 


Section 18.—The National Registration 1940* 


The intention of the Government to undertake a national registration of man- 
power was announced by the Prime Minister on June 18, 1940, when the Govern- 
ment made known its intention to introduce the National Resources Mobilization 
Act. Certain of the immediate purposes to be served by the National Registration 
were indicated by Mr. King in the following terms:— 


“The National Registration will constitute an additional precaution 
against ‘fifth column’ activities such as sabotage and espionage which con- 
celvably might become more menacing as external threats grow more serious. 
In this way, it will add to our industries. 

‘National Registration will also provide the Government with an in- 
ventory of the mechanical and industrial skill of our population. Such an 
inventory will prove valuable in affording additional information on the extent 
of our resources of skilled labour which can be drawn upon to meet the needs 
of essential wartime industries.” ; 


Three days were required for National Registration; these days were Aug. 19, 
20 and 21, 1940. 


The Deputy Registrars made an extra copy of the card of each single male, 19 
to 45 years, inclusive, and of every widower without children, in the same age group. 
These cards were used almost at once by the Divisional Registrars in calling up men 
for military training. 


* Revised under the direction of Justice T. C. Davis, Associate Deputy Minister, Department of 
National War Services. 
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On the completion of the Registration all the postmasters in Canada were 
appointed Deputy Registrars for registering all young persons becoming 16 years of — 
age, also for registering persons who were out of Canada when the Registration took 
place or were not registered for any other reason. Ata later date special forms were 
prepared and supplied to all postmasters for use by persons who had changed their 
addresses, lost their original registration certificates or had married. All changes 
of address and changes in marital status must be reported to the.Department and 
all applications for duplicate registration certificates must be forwarded to the 
Dominion Statistician, who alone may issue a new certificate. 

The Uses of the National Registration——Aside from the calling up of man- 
power for military training, the first compilation made was for ‘special occupation’, 
that is, occupations connected with the manufacture of war materials, and a bulletin 
“Specialized Occupations’ was issued. ‘These cards were coded, checked, punched 
and run through the listing machines, where they were sorted by occupations: 
each one of the cards was listed on the listing machines, and tabulated so as to give 
the names and addresses of persons in these specialized occupations. These lists 
are for use by the Labour Exchange Boards, various Departments of the Govern- 
ment or manufacturers requiring certain types of employees. The same procedure 
was later followed for every person not living on a farm, not working on a farm, 
not having a special occupation, but having farm experience. A bulletin ‘“Pre- 
liminary Statistical Tabulations’ was also published giving a very complete 
statistical picture of the man-power of Canada available for military and industrial 
purposes. 

Among the many services rendered as a result of National Registration may 
be mentioned the following:— 

(1) Furnishing lists of names and addresses of nationals of the different Allied 
countries living in Canada, so that they can be called for military service 
by their respective Governments. 

(2) Furnishing thousands of changes of address to War Savings Committee 
of persons who had pledged for War Savings Certificates and had sub- 
sequently moved without notifying the Committee of their new addresses 
so that their certificates could be sent to them. 

(8) Furnishing the various provincial governments with the addresses and 
particulars of persons required for vital statistics, relief purposes, etc. 

(4) Supplying the Divisional Registrars throughout Canada with the names 
and address of persons who have attained the age of nineteen years since 
National Registration and are therefore subject to military training. 

(5) Locating missing persons. 

(6) Furnishing lists containing the names and addresses of persons engaged 
in essential occupations as required by various departments and industries. 


Section 19.—Area and Population of the British Empire 


Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1931, together with comparative figures of populations for 1921 and 1911, 


are given in a table at p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 20.—Area and Population of the World 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table at pp. 168-169 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 
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CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 

Ae: 5, "= PAGE Paas 
Sprciau ArtricLte: Nuptiality and Fertility SECTION SO.) LY BATHE. cornet te eect ey nile 130 
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Subsection 1. Marriages.......+:...++ °125 | ggonionw 5. Virat Sramisrics or YUKON 


Subsection;2. Divorces: ..sei ace ee 129 AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES.... 150 


A short historical outline of the early collection of vital statistics in Canada is 
given at pp. 104-105 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. Co-operation of the 
provinces in the collection of comparable statistics was finally effected as a con- 
sequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under the 
Statistics Act of 1918. From 1921 to 1925 vital statistics were compiled by the 
Bureau on a comparable basis for all provinces with the exception of Quebec. 
Quebec has been included in the registration area only as from Jan. 1, 1926, from | 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 


The main tables of Sections 1-4 that follow cover statistics for all the provinces. 
Section 5 deals with those for Yukon and the Northwest Territories and reasons 
for this separation are given at that place. 


Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the student who 
uses either the tables that follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not as yet universally carried out. Secondly, the very considerable differences in 
the age and sex distribution of the population in different provinces make com- 
parisons of crude birth rates and crude death rates, as among the provinces, unfair 
and misleading. All rates in this chapter have been calculated on the basis of the 
estimates of population given at p. 98. 


Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada—A Study Based on 
Canadian Martriage Statistics} 


Introduction 


The marital condition of the population is interesting from a number of different 
aspects. To the psychologist the conjugal condition of his subject is of primary 
importance. The economist is familiar with the fact that short-term changes in 
marriage rates often reflect economie conditions so closely that they have been 
regarded as a trade barometer. ‘The social planner is interested in the household 
as a unit and in the changes in the number of households over a period of time. 
Of even greater importance, in view of the prospects of a declining population in 
many parts of the western world, is the relation between marriage frequency and 
declining fertility. The development of this last-named relationship as it affects 
Canadian population is especially stressed in this article. 


*The material in this chapter, with the exception of the Special Article, has been revised by J. T. 
Marshall, Chief ef the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications 
of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XVIII, Sect. 1, under ‘‘Population’’. 

+ Prepared for the Year Book by Enid Charles, Ph.D., under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Canadian Council for Social Research. 
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Marriage statistics fall into two principal categories. The first consists of 
census data enumerating the single, married, widowed and divorced in each age 
group. For any particular census year such figures do not give any indication of 
current events but describe the results of marriage over many years. They have 
the advantage that, since the period of time covered is extensive, year-to-year 
fluctuations are to some extent eliminated. For Canada, data for successive 
censuses from 1871 onwards are available, and can be used to give a picture of the 
general trend over a long period. Current events are recorded in the annual sta- 
tistics of marriage registrations; these are available for the whole of Canada since 
1926 and reflect short-term changes due to immediate economic causes. The crude | 
marriage rate is, however, an unsatisfactory measure of changes in the probability 
of marriage. It may rise or fall while the true marriage rate remains constant or 
vice versa. When both census data and annual first marriages are available, as is 
the case in Canada, since 1926, a more refined analysis is possible. It is now a gener- 
ally accepted view that the best method of obtaining true marriage rates is to draw 
up nuptiality tables in accordance with the principle on which life tables are con- 
structed. The true marriage rate is then given by the proportion of women who 
marry at least once out of a thousand girls alive at 15 years of age (gross nuptiality), 
or out of a thousand new-born girls (net nuptiality). The gross nuptiality. rate 
describes the probahility of marriage in a group of girls, all of whom live to old age, 
while the net rate takes into account the reduction of the spinster population by 
deaths as well as by marriages. As with gross and net reproduction rates or life 
tables, nuptiality tables are a measure of conditions prevailing only in the specific 
years to which they refer. Consequently, the populations described by these tables 
are those that would occur if the probabilities of marriage were to remain constant 
for a considerable time. As nuptiality rates do in fact change, no actual population 
is likely to be found corresponding to the nuptiality table. But, as is also true of 
life tables, these tables are the most convenient way of expressing marriage con- 
ditions at a given time. 

If nuptiality tables were extensively available, they would form the best basis 
for the study of nuptiality in all its aspects. Since this is not the case, a conspectus 
of marriage in Canada must utilize data collected in a variety of ways. Under the 
heading immediately following, the position of Canada as compared with other 
countries is considered; then the history of marriage in Canada, and later more 
detailed studies based on the data of 1930-32 are summarized. 


A Comparison of Canadian Marriage Statistics with Those of Other 
Countries 


Table I shows, for a number of countries for recent census years, the proportion 
of women who have been married. Like all vital data, the proportion of married 
women at any given time clearly depends very greatly on the age composition of the 
population. To render the data comparable it is necessary to adjust the figures to 
eliminate the influence of age. There are several ways of doing this. In the 
following table it has been done by giving the percentage of married women in 
each country that would be obtained if all the populations had the same age com- 
position as that of England and Wales in 1901. 
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I—AGE-STANDARDIZED PERCENTAGES! OF FEMALES, AGES 15 TO 49 YEARS, 
MARRIED?, BY SPECIFIED COUNTRIES FOR STATED CENSUS YEARS 


Source: International Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census, Washington, U.S.A., Table P, p. 389. 


Census Per- Census Per- 


Country Year centage Country Year | centage 

Trelandi saaeis aka shea & tte. ote ore 1926 40-4 Bel gigs. .t 50; Haan aera: 1930 59+7 
Northern relands’7...26e.neee 1926 44-0 Polandes Mt scenc. oNcae eee 1931 60-8 
Finland err acne. fae aoe 1930 44-0 Union of South Africa’......... 1926 61-1 
INONWAY.S. aca t ehitosioe emoact 1930 45-4 (oy RM Me Arkin a Sen Oe ba fo 1931 61-5 
Sweden vst eas eee tee cee 1935 46-4 PPancO yer: «ord tan eee ere 1931 62-8 
Scotlandits tts ..rermact aa aeanits 1931 47-2 LUN gaTyin nt sqave. ey remite atte 1930 64-6 
Switzerland hee sons ote 1930 47-3 (TESCO LE oh; heer eetd acs, tes 1928 65-8 
LISGELS SAI AL,. ARP Les reas ohare 1934 47-4 Puertoynico!, 228... 4s oe eee 1935 66°5 
England and Wales.............. 1931 49-9 United States .-2..0 oc ecceee 1930 66-7 
Latvia...... i); RE AEE ers te 193 50-3 Straits Settlements!........... 1931 71-7 
Wistoniseye saan situ ere reece. 1934 50-6 ViugOslawatacem sen eae seein tee 1931 72-5 
Germany! tthe 2 fy tr Pare 1933 52-1 Aa BP NR LAG LE. BE eel ozt 73°7 
Portugal’: 2cc.igc yaeeGere eer 1930 52-7 a FY of: hs ree inintey Shor ici oe ee Bee clr 1930 73:8 
GR ee Ce eee ee ere ee 1930 53-1 Ukraine CUESESOR Sens eee 1926 74-1 
At bana es eer. terre ace 19235 53-2 PALia. ZW Wi: eae eee 1934 75-0 
INetherlancdeicnc. at terre cickisen re 1930 sphey Moya gl Bae eee Wot Nine 9 ds, at 1 acne 1926 75-4 
RGaLy cancer. Baad baile ae ees 1936 54-2 Palestine (British mandate)!2..| 1931 76-6 
New:ZealandSitecc stones coe ee 1936 54-3 Non-federated Malay States!@..| 1931 77-7 
MGR CORT TIE roan oe te ee 1930 54-4 Federated Malay States!...... 1931 78-3 
RD eniniar ky ..9). eeserach Oe csi: 1935 54-7 unkey tener rsa ticraecase 1935 80-3 
A USUT ANAC rn oe. een. NOR ee oe “1933 55-1 HIOTMIOSRard tae ee ee he eer nes 1930 81-8 
Saar LorritOnyaew waccoce eee 1935 57-9 IRC WANING ae te iam cee 1930 82-1 
SPAN res eae aia ee et. 1920 58-7 PU Soy GSA ee tere oe ee ee 1930 84-5 
Canada s.2. eae ee 1931 58-9 Chosenziety Ave ake tet oek teetes 1930 88-4 
Czechoslovakiawewe.460 eae 1930 59-2 BTAvISheUAC aac acti ee xceect 1931 95-0 


1 Based on age distribution of female population of England and Wales. Appendix A,‘‘ Table 20, England 
and Wales. Graduated Table of the Population Enumerated in 1901, at Each Year of Age ...’’, p. 22. 
Census of England and Wales, 1901, General Report with Appendices. London, 1904. 2 Data ob- 
tained from Table 28 which gives the percentage of females, single, by 5-year age groups, in specified coun- 
tries. Percentage of females, married, derived by taking the difference between 100 p.c. and uhe percentage 
of females, single, in each age group. 3 Among the unmarried are included persons whose marital status 
was unknown. 4 Not including Saar Territory. 5 The census was taken on Jan. 20, 1925; 
for the Territory of Klaipeda (141,645 inhabitants). 6 Not including the aborigines. 7The 
age groups are from 14 to 20, 21 to 25, 26 to 30, 31 to 35, 36 to 40, 41 to 50 and 51 years and over. 8Hur- 
opean population. 9 Age groups 14-20, 21-30, 31-40, 41-50 and 51 years and over. 10 Among the 
unmarried are included widowed and divorced persons of both sexes. Not including the nomad population. 
ho the U.S.S.R. of Asia. 12 Not including nomad population. 13 Including Kuropean 

urkey. 


There appears at first sight to be an inconsistency in the relation between 
marriage frequency and fertility. Usually when marriage rates have been observed 
in any one country over a considerable period of time no marked trend has been 
seen in the probability of marriage, while fertility has declined rapidly and steadily. 
Yet Table I showson the whole a correspondence between high proportions married 
and high fertility, though there are many striking exceptions to thisrule. The explana- 
tion is that different countries are at different stages of an historic process too 
complex and often too gradual to be revealed by the study of a single country. At 
one extreme of the scale British India represents a condition of universal marriage 
where the only checks on population increase are famine and disease. From this 
point family limitation can take place in two ways. The first is a postponement of - 
marriage. This process has gone on to some extent everywhere outside of Asia 
and has gone furthest in Ireland, which has the lowest marriage frequency known, 
though its birth rate is by no means the lowest. (There is evidence that this factor 
has influenced family limitation in the Province of Quebec, see p. 107.) The more 
usual course of events has been that reduction in the size of the family of married 
couples has superseded restrictions on marriage as a means of reducing fertility 
and has come to be the principal factor in the decline of the birth rate. In England 
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and Wales, where the probability of marriage in 1935 was as high as in 1851, total 
fertility was less than half that of the former year. Finally, the beginning of a 
third stage in the evolution of marriage can be traced. The modern ‘erogamic’ 
marriage, which has no necessary connection with reproduction, begins to replace 
the patriarchal type. Marriage frequency and total fertility move in opposite 
directions, a suggestion borne out by the high current marriage rates of some of 
the less fertile countries (see p. 102). Canada comes very near the median 
position in Table I. This is almost the same as its fertility rank in 1931. A mar- 
riage rate for the whole of Canada, however, conceals a diversity of trends due to 
the Dominion’s heterogeneous population. In Quebec decreasing frequency of 
marriage is an important means of family limitation, while English-speaking Canada 
probably resembles more closely England and the United States. 


Table I] compares the true marriage rates of Canada and three of its provinces 
in 1930-32 with those known for certain other countries. It thus describes current 
nuptiality at the dates given. The table shows that marriage rates in the west of 
Canada during 1930-32 were still higher than any derived from European nuptiality 
tables. True marriage rates are; however, not known for such countries as Bulgaria, 
where nuptiality is high, so that it is probable that higher rates exist for these 
countries. The rates for the west of Canada correspond to the nuptiality rates for 
Australia in 1911 and 1921. The proportions of Australian women who were or 
had been married at age 50, derived from the nuptiality tables of these years, were 
the same as those found for Saskatchewan and British Columbia in 1930-32. Lower 
marriage probabilities at age 50 than that of Quebec were found for practically 
the whole of rural Scotland at the same period. 


Il—CANADIAN MARRIAGE RATES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Canada Year Rate Other Country Year Rate 

PN TSE 2/6 a eee aha Oe 1930-32 0:94 (ernie yam rccre nec ee: 1933 0-89 
British Columbia.............. 1930-32 0:89 DOTA: a Copeman, eee ae CNP rere 1926-30 0-84 
MAMAN A EE. nS S ad owas tS cyiad « 1930-32 0-84 EMGLANG «5 ditpetue yeas = ganmn 1930-32 0-84 
RIED ORM. ekg erie.) cine ee. 1930-32 0:77 RAMCOUY 4 Tha TAEG. 3h supe Boe 1930-32 0-83 
RAN Rak Sate POR RICANS pet 1930-32 0-82 

INOP Wain herr ace she hata seas 1921-30 0:74 


The History of Marriage in Canada 


(1) Statistics Based on Census Data.—The history of marriage in Canada 
is revealed in the proportions, at successive censuses, of men and women who have 
been married. ‘Table III gives the figures, distributed by certain age groups, from 
1891 to 1931. 
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III.—PERCENTAGES WHO WERE OR HAD BEEN MARRIED, BY AGE GROUPS AND SEX, 
CANADA, 1891-1931 


Source: Vol. I, Census of 1931, Table VI, p. 209. 


65 
Miear 18-19 | 90-24 ..| 95094 | -Shaaee + 45-84 OBE ON sand 
. Over 
MALES 
(poi +. 1eed at ines ete 0-38 | 12-89 | 56-72 ) 83-86 | 90-16 | 92-40 | 93-60 
Ti Wi SR eR Co aerate he 1:37 | 17-35 | 54-27 | 77-90 | 86-02 | 89-81 | 92-41 
Tape, ET A IEE 0-58 | 18-11 | 62-16 | 81-55 | 86-43 | 88-78 | 91-33 
FC nr We ing: Sparel Keb 0-36 | 14-48 | 58-79 | 82-45 | 86-36 | 87-60 | 89-54 
FEeMAtEs 
LRU ee eee ete 4-53 | 33-25 | 70-16 | 85-81 ) 89-74 | 91-19 | 91-85 
Veneer a ela eae. § 7-11 | 40-48 | 73-19 | 95-33 | 88-17 | 89-35 | 90-34 
foe Ped bat FP ES Baw es 6-67 | 42-98 | 76-79 | 87-46 | gg-g0 | 89-52 | 89-80 
TON Gaia e totem eng ay paste EtG 5-10 | 36-87 | 74-15 | 87-50 | 89-58 | 89-05 | 89-14 


Figures for other age groupings are available for 1861 and 1871, and by inter- 
polation the marriage probabilities of successive age groups at different periods of 
life can be traced from one census to the next. The earliest group of women of 
whom anything is known is the group who were over 60 years of age in 1871. The 
marriages of the women in this group occurred mainly between 1820 and 1840. 
and 92 p.c. of them eventually married. ‘The percentage married in each successive 
group of women decreased from then onwards until it reached a minimum for 
marriages taking place in the years around 1881. The probability of marriage then 
increased, reaching a maximum between 1905 and 1915. The final results of this 
latest period of numerous marriages will not be seen until the 1951 Census. The 
percentage of women who have been married may then prove to be nearly as high 
as in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


Changes in marriage frequency in Canada have been intimately connected 
with the volume of immigration and its effect on the sex ratio. The most usual 
state of affairs has been a surplus of males at every single year of age from birth to 
over 70. There have been only three periods when this was not the case. In 
1825 there appears to have been an excess of females at. unknown ages; in 1871 and 
in 1881 immigration had slowed down and young men were moving from Canada 
to the United States, hence females exceeded males at the critical ages between 16 
and 26. After 1881 immigration increased, reaching its high point in the early 
years of this century. A surplus of females did not occur again except, as a result 
of the First World War, in the age groups 22 to 26 years in 1931. The effect of 
immigration on marriage rates is direct. Women immigrants are usually married 
and so increase the proportion of married in the general population, while the large 
surplus of unmarried men increases the chances of marriage for all women. The 
relation is, however, not only one of mere numbers. Economic conditions which 
attract large numbers of immigrants also encourage marriage among the native- 
born. This is shown by the fact that in 1911, the proportion of Canadian-born 
males who had been married was considerably greater than in 1891. 


(2) Annual Data—Crude Marriage Rates.—Events since 1921 can be followed 
in greater detail since annual marriage rates are available. The chart on the facing 
page shows for the period 1926 to 1939: (1) estimated percentages of wage-earners 
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CRUDE BIRTH AND MARRIAGE RATES 


COMPARED WITH 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF WAGE-EARNERS EMPLOYED 


1926 - 1939 (See text) 


Percentage employed — 
Crude marriage rate .... 


Crude birth rate .......... 
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employed (1940 Canada Year Book, p. 751); (2) the crude marriage rate for the 
same years (see p. 147); (3) the crude birth rate for the immediately succeeding 
year of each number of the marriage series. 


_ The general trend of the marriage rate is slightly upwards while that of the birth 
rate is markedly downwards. The employment percentages (see the uppermost 
curve) show year-to-year fluctuations in economic conditions over the same period. 
These are also reflected in deviations from the general trend of the other two curves. 
The effect of changes in the marriage rate on the birth rate of the succeeding year is, 
of course, due to the resulting first births. The relation between marriages and 
births of different orders is shown in Table IV which compares annual increases or 
decreases in marriages with changes in first, second and higher orders of births in 
the years most likely to be affected. The effect of changes in the number of mar- 
riages on second births is slight and there is no visible effect on higher orders of 
births. 


IV._INCREASE OR DECREASE IN MARRIAGES, BY YEAR OF MARRIAGE, AND 
CORRESPONDING INCREASE OR DECREASE IN BIRTHS, BY YEAR AND ORDER 
OF BIRTH, CANADA, BY YEARS, APRIL, 1927, TO MARCH, 1936. 


Source: Fertility Monograph, Census of 1931, Table XX XIII. 


Births of Other Orders 

Year of Marriage Marriages ‘eel nee oe Ser 

Second | Higher 

Total Births Orders 
April 1927 to March 1928..... +2, 532 1928 2,215 +2,495 — 341 + 920 —1,261 
“ 1928 is 10200 +4, 087 1929 —1,657 | +2,265 | —28,983 | +1,118 —5,101 
a alae, a 1930 see +3,717 1930 +7,645 | +3,364 | +4,296 | +2,306 +1,990 

51930 103 ane —7,535 1931 —3,416 | —2,250 | -—1,058| + 439 —1,497. 

e103 tae Mics 103 22ers —3, 630 1932 —5,197 | —38,419 | -—1,707 | — 657 —1,050 
SSaeet OS 2 cs MORRIE oo ac —4,649 1933 —13,183 —3,671 —9,475 —2,779 —6,696 
SseelO33 iG LOSA ee +2,379 1934 —1,583 | + 769 | 2,449! — 980 —1,469 
SS 1934 4 1035 see +9, 403 1935 — 123] +8,786 | —3,896 | — 267 —3,629 
Sra o 193 Geeene +3, 142 1936 —1,453 | +2,485 | -—3,830 | + 338 —4,168 


Special Studies on Nuptiality Based on 1931 Data 


At the 1931 Census more detailed studies were made of differences in nuptiality 
for the provinces and for other sub-groups of the population than had previously 
been undertaken in Canada. The nuptiality tables for that year also yield the 
true mean age at marriage and can be used to throw light on the relation between 
nuptiality and fertility. 


(1) Provincial Differences in the Probability of Marriage.—Table V 
gives gross and net nuptiality rates for the provinces of Canada for the period 1930-32. 
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V.—NUPTIALITY RATES, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1930-32 


Source: ‘The Nuptiality Problem with Special Reference to Canadian Marriage Statistics’. Enid 
Charles,.Can. Journ. Econ. and Pol. Science, Vol. 7, No. 3, August, 1941. 


Nuptiality Rates 


Province es 

Gross Net 
DET OS A Se a ene Corer re Pen ee 0-84 0-82 
Jak UTET AI ye cr oh SANCICETEPIS A CPICR PIERCE OCP GIES IR REC oe ORE RII So eke stare 0-94 0-92 
POASICEO DO WAN are cerita: oc eh CE tty coche tte in fate SED che oie cc elope ee CaS US ai 0-91 0-89 
ibtent Glet (Qrolkihenlopt: oe pcre es he 5 ae Game Lee te ae ee ho 0-89 0-86 
NETO eee Ree et hice aie at ee RIE AcE hoa on Wate ots wane roll ame bale ain sae nee 0-87 0-85 
SUT CHALE RCE MT ET ae ee et es as Ue aue Sh ict amt niche Cal ctoidse @loielecs adesaes wad aersialele 0-86 0-84 
UNGVeUer SCO ULE ye nem erasers TRO Do selec ARON tcsih oh adh OE Mane LL ia deen 0-85 0-82 
NG WaeS MTG LOln eee atone ne fate rck ee ade ca eis Sci d rate Sonia icaraaty’s see a tne hoi 0-84 0-81 
Pere NE AEN MRETICL 9 5 ve aOR wi b Sls a BOM te eS dvi Ne wwe cial dale sche acta nag dls 0-84 0-81 
(OTE N sti Selb Bite saiotn Meee 5 ip repre ate (8 ho minis ieee ieee ane a Se 0-77 0-73 


The most striking features of this table are, first, the very high nuptiality rates 
for Alberta and Saskatchewan, and secondly, the very low rate for Quebec. High 
as is the nuptiality in the two Prairie Provinces, it exhibits a fall from a still higher 
level in previous years. For the 1931 Census, the percentage of women who were 
or had been married was over 95 p.c. in every age group from 40-44 upwards. 
Generally speaking, the west of Canada has higher marriage rates than the east. 
This is consistent with the more recent settlement of the west, its lower level of 
industrialization, higher ratio of males to females, and higher proportion of immi- 
grants. All these circumstances contribute to a high marriage rate. Their effects 
have been exhaustively. discussed in a census monograph by Professor W. B. Hurd,* 
who also pointed out that by 1931 the depression had already begun to counteract 
the effect of those conditions in the West favourable to high nuptiality. 

No obvious explanation can account for the very low marriage rate of Quebec. 
Although there is no excess of males, as in the West, the numbers of males and females 
in 1931 were very nearly equal in the critical age groups 20-24 and 25-29. The fall 
appears to have been sudden as well asrapid. In both the 1921 and 1931 Censuses, 
women who were or had been married formed about 87 or 88 p.c. of the total in the 
older age groups. If the marriage rate began to fall before 1930-32, as seems prob- 


_able, this would help to account for the very steep fall in the gross reproduction 


rate in Quebec during this period. Kuczynski gives a gross reproduction rate of 
2-25 for 1926-27, while the census monograph on Fertility gives a rate of 1-93 for 
1930-32. This is a steeper rate of fall than that which occurred in the Prairie 
Provinces at the same time. . Dr. Horace Miner, in bis study of the French-Canadian 
family, + considers that the high fertility of French Canada in the past has depended 
on the availability of ample unoccupied land, and points out that the lack cf oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of new families results in many unmarried men and 
women. The nuptiality rate found for Quebec confirms the view that postponement 
of marriage, either for some years or altogether, is one of the earliest effects of the 
cessation of openings for expansion. 

Table V can be compared with Table VI, which shows for Canada and each 
province, the actual percentages who were or had been married in 1931, and the 
same percentages as corrected for age distribution. These figures include marriages 
over a period of about fifty years, while the rates of Table V refer to 1930-32 only. 
The relative positions of Eastern Canada and Western Canada remain the same for 
the latter years, but there is a marked change in the position of Quebec as com- 
pared with the rest of Canada. 


* Racial Origins and Nativity of the Canadian People (Census Monograph hy 4). 
1“ The French-Canadian Family Cycle’’ (American Sociological Review, Vol. III, Oct., 1938). 
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VI.—PERCENTAGES WHO WERE OR HAD BEEN MARRIED, BY SEX, CORRECTED FOR 
THE INFLUENCE OF AGE DISTRIBUTION, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1931 


Source: Vol. 1, Census of 1931, part of Table VIII, p. 210. 


Actual Percentages Percentages Married 
Prociice a Married Corrected for Age 

Males Females Males Females 
Cans 25 Se ee Bere eae eee 40-68 44-58 40-68 44-58 
Princeshd wand Island ooseos cess costencs sa etea eee 38-70 44-63 38-55 43-25 
IN OVatS Stine. eminent en te ee eee eee rere eae 39-14 44-73 40-06 44-55 
New. Bruns witk eek cnckeawenias ae cont ata eert 37-95 42-20 41-38 45°75 
QUOD CEL y A Fes Pn eis Rape eae ee ike oe i ees 37-04 38-54 41-81 41-76 
CO) GTO ee oe ae OR Maar coh a cheung tiers oars acuta ey ake 44-86 48-91 41-81 44-10 
IMANITOD ES: 560. tat oes Pete eae cen eerie UTR rane 39-83 44-46 40-00 45-79 
Saskatchewan-2) oth ours act otaniew cra cne homes 36-81 42-62 39°16 49-39 
ABer ty ohne eee: thee ee ee eS ete ee 39-22 45-70 38-72 49-57 
Buitish: Columbia pe septs ota este 45-50 51-80 37-39 46-58 


(2) Mean Age at Marriage.—Nuptiality tables not only give a measure of 
the total probability of marriage, but also provide the best measure of the mean 
age at marriage. Table VII gives the mean ages at marriage of Canadian women 
as a whole and of those of each province, as obtained from the nuptiality tables. In 
this table, the provinces are arranged in order of their nuptiality rates. The table 
shows that, on the whole, high frequency of marriage is accompanied by early mar- 
riage, the principal exception being British Columbia where a relatively late age 
at marriage is combined with a high nuptiality rate. The mean ages at marriage for 
Nova Scotia and Ontario are lower than for any other province except Alberta though 
the former come sixth and fifth, respectively, in order of gross nuptiality. These 
figures may be compared with that for England, where the true mean age at marriage 
in 1930-32 was 25-7 years.* At this period, both the probability of marriage and the 
average age at marriage were very similar for Canada as a whole and for England. 


_VIL—MEAN AGE AT MARRIAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1930-32 


Mean Age at Marriage 


Province 

Gross Net 
Canad asec dicdocihh yen et be Pedy oe cee ie nd Be oe ee 1 tie. ca eras 25:6 25°3 
PU Leysigt: Fae, Mean ei A ee Ea tard di Rie SO ED Oe RY A ite SES in 2 Hs A Re Bee 24-4 24-3 
Saskatchewatice.; Site acaghes lic creeencde on eas one ciao ER Tee Pe eas 25-0 24-8 
British Colum Pianeta niet ocean eee ee ee eT nS ater rae 26-2 26-0 
Mia nit banners chic clk cree ee rns i vy ore ae irc stereo ce a ee fees 25-5 25:3 
| © ah: his (0 tee eh eR rts Ewa Foe RAP RA) La oR A Re Oph oy ee oe i Pe aarti 24-9 24-7 
NOV ar SeGtialge Ai tac s ee. Ste an Siicoe, Bed tetas Maas) SE TE ood ey aac eae 24-8 24-5 
New Brune wicks 255 eer pete ie 1 iar car ea ety ar ae nee aS cere Pg a a 25-4 25-1 
Prince, Edward islind et scree sewer: salciets.s et ne eee ee ie aera | 25-9 25-7 
QuUebOe seo ok leh lae ore treetsge a Oone eek oraake alba eve Ant aes focostt te eR Ra em ce tetas ate 26-9 26-5 


Variations in the probability of marriage at different ages are illustrated by the 
chart at pp. 109-110 which gives for Canada and for the provinces the marriage 
probabilities of 1,000 women from the age of 15. The progress of their expectation 
of marriage has been represented at five-year intervals. The effect of mortality 
has been neglected. This chart shows clearly the effect of late marriage in 
Quebec. The difference in probability of marriage between Quebec and the rest 


* Kuczynski, ‘‘ Analysis of Vital Statistics’’, p. 158. 
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CUMULATIVE TOTALS 
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of Canada is greatest in the age groups 15-30. Needless to say, such postponement 
of marriage, if continued, would have a very marked effect on total fertility, since 
these are the most fertile age groups. Some postponement of marriage is also to 
be seen in Saskatchewan, but in a smaller degree than in Quebec. 


(3) The Relation Between Nuptiality and Fertility.—Canadian nupti- 
ality tables have been used to calculate indices which help to elucidate differences 
in fertility. Table VIII gives some of these indices. All are based on vital data 
for the years of this special study and so indicate what would happen in a population 
in which birth, marriage, and death rates remained constant at the 1930-32 level. 
The gross reproduction rate gives the average number of girl babies born to each 
woman living to the end of the reproductive period. The net rate gives the average 
number of future mothers that each of the present generation of mothers would 
produce; it thus takes into account mortality as well as fertility and gives the rate 
at which a population would replace itself if current vital rates remained constant. 
Both these rates describe total fertility without reference to conjugal condition. 
The nuptial gross and net reproduction rates are similar to the former series but 
include the effects of current nuptiality. The gross reproduction rate of married 
women gives the average number of girls born to a married woman. When these 
rates are available for different periods or for different communities, the effect of 
differences in the probability of marriage can be distinguished from the effect of 
differences in the size of family of married women. 


VIII—REPRODUCTION RATES, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1930-32 


: P Gross 

Gross Net en pie Repro- 

Province ale Mole Repro- Repro- she ey 

duction duction z ; Rate of 
duction duction . 

Rate Rate Rats Date Married 

Women 
(CETTET FO oRP = alga cee Ie epee Sere 1-55 1-32 1-42 1-20 1-65 
Nery UNG WAG Bone a ccoysys. af he iadccusone siaccnace we ahs 1-93 1-62 1-77 1-48 2-05 
NIDOLGAACIIRT tae. Scat a ca oer eas 1-65 1-46 1-55 1-37 1-60 
Das AVCHOWaAln, kUiacdiouss sions solos Glassen 1-70 1-50 1-52 1-34 1-62 
INO VAT SCOUIN Cte Nemiictin cha crc eee 1-63 1-37 1-56 1-31 1-75 
MONIC DOC TEE ein ea es heirs ore ake Sins 1-93 1-53 1-63 1-29 2-10 
Prince Edward Island..........:.....66: 1-67 1-39 1-52 1-27 1-77 
WMiainetO Dera cereat tansints baile eee hie boas 1-37 1-21 1-28 1-13 1-44 
ONSATIOM Sere rector Oe ene hee wate 1-29 1-13 1-26 1-11 1-43 
rite OLUTADI, ais cis 6 ddiaies ashore oink Ss 1-07 0-94 0-92 0-81 1-01 


Considering first the difference between the nuptial reproduction rates and the 
rates that do not take account of nuptiality, it is seen that in every case the corres- 
ponding nuptial rates are lower. ‘This indicates that the nuptiality rates of 1931, 
if maintained, would result in a lower proportion of married women than that of 
the population of 1931. The married population enumerated in the census was 
the result of marriages extending over the previous thirty years. Most of these 
would have taken place between 1911 and 1931. So it may be said that the marriage 
rates of 1930-32 represent a lower level of nuptiality than that which prevailed, on 
the whole, between 1911 and 1931. If the nuptiality rates of 1930-32 were to be 
maintained, and no change were to occur in fertility or mortality, the proportions 
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of the actual population married would be those produced by the marriage rates of 
1930-32, and the nuptial gross reproduction rates given would coincide with the 
gross reproduction rates as usually calculated. The difference between the two 
sets of rates is a measure of the effect of current changes in nuptiality on the gross 
reproduction rate and would ultimately disappear in a stable population. The 
effect of stabilizing the nuptiality of 1931 would thus be to reduce gross and net 
reproduction rates by amounts varying from 16 p.c. in Quebec and 14 p.c. in British 
Columbia, to 4 p.c. in Nova Scotia and 2 p.c.in Ontario. In this table, the provinces 
are arranged in order of their net nuptial reproduction rates. The most significant 
difference between this order and that of the straight net reproduction rate occurs 
with Quebec, which, when nuptiality is taken into account, falls from second place 
to fifth. The difference between the net reproduction rate of Quebec and that of 
Canada as a whole is reduced from an excess of 15 p.c. to one of 7 p.c. Since 1933, 
the crude marriage rate has risen and has taken up the slack of the depression years, 
while the war marriages have meant at least a temporary return to the high marriage 
frequencies of the earlier part of this century. 


Turning to the last column of Table VIII, which shows the reproduction rates 
of married women, the two highest legitimate fertility rates occur in Quebec and 
New Brunswick, respectively. In these two provinces, according to the vita] 
_ statistics of 1930-32, the average family per married woman contained over 4 children, | 
of whom about 34 would survive to maturity. The fertility of married women was 
higher in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island than in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
although the total nuptial gross reproduction rates of these provinces are all about 
the same. Apart from this, the fertility of married women runs parallel to total 
fertility. The net reproduction rates of married women in the different provinces 
fall into the same order, but owing to differences in mortality (which is more favour- 
able in the Prairie Provinces during the period of child-bearing) there is very little 
difference between the net legitimate fertility of the Prairie Provinces and that of the 
Maritimes. It is interesting to note that, even if every woman in British Columbia 
married, the number of children born, at present rates of fertility and mortality, 
would still be well below that necessary for replacement. 


There remain Alberta and Saskatchewan on the one hand and Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia on the other. The differences between these provinces 
are not great and the five indexes given show five different orders. As regards the 
fertility of married women, both gross and net rates show that this is higher in the 
Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia being first and Alberta last, though the differences 
are much smaller when mortality is taken into account. The same order appears 
in the number of children born per married year. 


(4) Racial and Rural-Urban Differences in Nuptiality and Fertility. — 
Table IX gives the corrected percentages of males and females in the married 
state for different racial origins. Variations between the sexes are due to: (1) 
differences in masculinity; (2) cases where wives are absent, e.g., the Chinese; 
(3) differences in tendency to marry outside one’s own racial origin. The most 
important distinction among the various groups of females is between recent immi- 
grants and those long settled in the country. 
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IX.—PERCENTAGES IN THE MARRIED STATE, BY RACE, CORRECTED FOR THE 
DIFFERENCES IN AGE DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1931 


Sourcr: Vol. 1, Census of 1931, Table X, p. 218. 


Index of ) 
‘ Ab Percentage Married! Correction for P fees tar Mare 
Racial Origin Age Distribution ect i 


Males Females Males Feriiillos Males Females 


PATICIBACES. So eanke ee cached poe cece 37-8 38-7 1-066 1-137 35-5 34-1 
LTV ATE tes heer RRS SGN ee pn er oN RR I 41-8 43 -6 1-271 1-255 32-9 34-7 
pith ROMO HAE cee: Ate nek aRt 38-5 38-9 1-295 1-214 29-7 32-0 
SE SENS SER OA AAAS re ary SB eee Meare are ee 39-8 40-4 1-303 1-255 30-6 32-2 
Other Britishen stem. os PRISMS, bei 40-7 40-6 1-312 1-172 31-0 34-6 
renitnepc caekiee see es aoe ae oe 32-3 32-9 1-000 1-000 32-3 32-9 
PA MAUPEATIN SLOCR EN Wares oie. ods cio eie ee 36-6 39-3 1-149 0-953 31-9 41-3 
do leea cote ese meni. siinaa dd seek cade siest 41-5 46-4 1-271 1-166 32-6 39-8 
Gzpolks BHA BIOVEAK) cd... «orci nue Bees so tener 53-6 46-1 1-494 1-076 35-8 42-8 
There tie es 8. ceo deschae st ot 39-3 39-8 1-170 1-100 33-6 36-1 
LAVIN ITP AGS ol te chieraga s beets 38-0 46-3 1-465 1-317 25-9 35-2 
(NER SIC io trs eee UN Ne at ee SE oa eee 36-9 39-9 1-145 1-084 32-2 36-8 
SNOW Seed ots oe ee Glee Cewih DaLaSS ob 41-3 41-2 1-160 1-119 35-6 36-8 
PA UTIP ACTAN EMEA ay eer Poca oe ofarauce Ses S 49-2 46-4 1-420 1-055 34-6 44-0 
Ttalian....... oc Ce REE 7a Te Coie pak eee 37-3 35-7 1-127 0-874 33-1 40-8 
Neral Scar ee 8 See ae alee aie a Pa: ae 38-4 40-0 1-189 0-952 32-3 42-0 
POUIVER tr, Bere eee he ees) nea Oe 39-2 37:5 1-161 0-847 33-7 44-3 
RAISIN, Acrenpoteke ok se bate ac asebae oS stew 36-2 37-4 1-080 0-905 33-5 41-3 
SoaEUINCLETISE NiTELID ZAP Rrelin necro tys dae ecpicsaise ar 31-2 40-7 1-314 1-088 23-7 37-4 
icraimean unser ee hres eee abate bee 36-1 37-8 1-059 0-865 34-1 43-7 
OTHorscuropeane cinoma «cb te aieroncic wie ers 44.2 41-0 1-490 1-004 29-7 40-9 
Chinese. and Japanese: ....6.:css6e hs cesses 56-5 39-7 1-950 0-924 29-0 43-0 
Other Asiatic. eke ah ee yesis aos oa 35-7 33-1 1-190 0-940 30-0 35-2 
Indianvane LWskImMors. wa nGl ogi. coe eee: 34-7 37-6 0-970 0-944 35-8 39-8 
Unspecified. and various................. 31-5 33-9 1-131 1-075 27°8 31-5 


1 Percentages married are divided by the index of correction for age distribution wnich is constructed 
on the assumption that every race in 1931 had the same percentages married at different ages as a standard, 
so that only the age distribution varied. In this index the French are taken as the base, so that the cor- 
rected figures show what the percentages married would be if all the races had the same age distribution 
as the French. 


Table X summarizes the relation between conjugal condition and fertility in 
the larger cities. The index of probability is the ratio of the birth rate standardized 
for age and conjugal condition to the birth rate standardized for age alone; it measures 
the extent to which the conjugal condition of women in cities, as compared with 
Canada as a whole, is unfavourable to fertility. Low marriage rates do not account 
for the whole of the low fertility of cities. When the birth rates of 1931 are standard- 
ized for age alone, only Quebec city and Three Rivers have birth rates as high or 
higher than that of Canada. When the correction for conjugal condition is made. 
Montreal, in addition, is above the Canadian level. The ratios shown indicate 
principally the low probability of marriage in most Canadian cities. This in its 
turn depends largely on two closely connected factors—the sex ratio, and the 
proportion of women who are gainfully employed. In all the cities of Canada with 
populations of 30,000 or over, the ratio of males to females in the age group 20-24 is 
0-88 orless. In higher age groups the surplus of women diminishes. ‘This ratio is 
shown in the second column. . 
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X.—CONJUGAL CONDITION AND FERTILITY OF WOMEN IN CANADIAN CITIES OF 
30,000 POPULATION AND OVER, 1931 


Index of Sex |Percentage Index of Sex  |Percentage 
Cit Proba- Ratio | Gainfully Cit Proba- Ratio Gainfully 
y bility of | (Malesto| Em- y bility of |(Malesto| Em- 
Marriage! | Females)?} ployed’ Marriage! | Females)?} ployed’ 

Quebec a. gadee-c 149 76 20 Vancouver........ 106 88 19 
Ottawareesenc coer 134 78 24 Brantiorde ania ee 104 82 19 
Victorian saccteack 124 82 20 RY eyahit: yan © Bee 104 72 21 
Montreal’. anes 119 86 21 UG mronton. ns ek 102 18 18 
Orono ee ac ee 117 83 24 Saskatoon, ..ecn ~ oe 102 73 20 
Three Rivers...... 17 88 17 Galgaryaltse. ato 101 Ge 18 
Saint John=.ee. ao: 116 81 19 Katehener.s, eo 101 79 zi 
Winnipeg.......... 115 1 oe Hamalton-s oe aoe 99 87 18 
liglitaxe ee. ao 114 84 20 MERCUI ee. ee ae 92 87 15 
ondon's <p eke sc 113 79 21 Windsorsie. ee oe 90 88 16 


1 Ratio of birth rate standardized for age and conjugal condition to birth rate standardized for age 
only. Ref. Census Monograph 3: Fertility of the Population of Canada. Tables LX XIX, LXXX and 14. 
2 Ref. Census. Vol. III, Table 6. 3 Ref. Census. Vol. VII, Tables 41 and 42 and Vol. III, Table 6. 


The favourable effect of a Canadian surplus of males is to some extent offset 
by its very uneven distribution throughout the country. The low probability of 
marriage in our larger Canadian cities goes some way towards explaining the differ- 
ences in the probability of marriage between Western Canada and Eastern Canada. 


Summary 


Canada bas been, throughout most of its history, a country with a high proba- 
bility of marriage for women. This has been due mainly to two closely related 
factors—a large surplus of males in the prime of life, and expanding land frontiers. 
The pericds of greatest probability of marriage were when large numbers of immi- 
grants arrived in the early part of the nineteenth century and between 1900 and 1914. 
Periods of low probability of marriage occurred at the end of the nincteenth century 
and again between 1928 and 1933, when a slowing down of immigration coincided 
with the years of acute economic depression. Marriage rates recovered rapidly 
after 1933, showing that the effect of the depression was mainly to postpone marriage 
rather than to reduce the eventual probability of getting married. Even if immi- 
gration on a large scale is not resumed, changing attitudes to family responsibilities 
are likely to result in marriage rates not far below those of pioneer days. 


Different parts of Canada have markedly different probabilities of marriage 
and these differences show no signs of diminishing. Western Canada shows the 
effect of more recent immigration, while marriage rates are lower in Eastern Canada 
for three reasons: (1) long settlement makes the establishment. of new farm families 
more difficult; (2) among the French, postponement of marriage is an important 
means of family limitation; (8) the greater opportunities for the employment of 
women and the consequent surplus of females in large cities tend to lower marriage 
rates in Ontario and Quebec. 


Summarizing the data on differences in fertility between the provinces, the 
order shown in Table V may be taken as a starting point, since this represents the 
order of replacement rates resulting from the births, marriages and deaths of 1930-32. 
The position of New Brunswick at the head is due mainly to its high legitimate 
fertility. The same degree of fertility in Quebec is offset by low nuptiality and bigh 
mortality. At the other end of the table, the low positions of Manitoba, Ontario 
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and British Columbia, in that order, result mainly from low legitimate fertility. 
The lower fertility of married women in these provinces, as compared witb the rest 
of Canada, is too great to be offset by favourable nuptiality and mortality. 

In Canada, as a whole, year-to-year changes in the total number of marriages 
are reflected in changes in the number of first births, but such changes are only 
temporary fluctuations in the general trend of fertility. In the long run, the proba- 
bility of marriage has shown no marked trend while total fertility has steadily 
declined. 


Section 1.—Births 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 24-1 in 1913, 
and, thougb it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it has fallen quite rapidly, with minor fluctuations, 
to 14-9 in 1989. 

Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 21-4 in 
1920, to 16-1 in 1934, 14-7 in 1987 and 14-6in 19388. In Germany, again, the crude 
birth rate was 25-9 in 1920, 17-6 in 1930 and 14-7 in 19383. Since then the rate 
has recovered to 18-8 in 1937. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, being 
21-5 per 1,000 in 1940 compared to 20-3 in 1939. This is due largely to the in- 
fluence of Quebec, where the rate, which has shown consistent improvement for the 
past three years, stood at 25-7 per 1,000 in 1940, as compared with 18-2 per 1,000 
in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied from a low of 17-4 in British 
Columbia to a high of 25-9 in New Brunswick. Crude birth rates for various 
countries of the world, ane Canada and its provinces, are given in Table 10, 
p. 125. 

For some years previous to 1930 there was a definite tendency for live births 
in cities and towns of 10,000 population or over to increase but the figures from 
1930-36 indicate an opposite trend; since 1936, however, an increase in trend again 
-has been apparent (see Table 2). 

Sex of Live Births.—Figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926, 
when that province entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are 
limited in the same manner in consequence. Every province shows an excess of 
male births for the years or averages shown in Table 1. The table shows that 
among every 1,000 born in 1940 in the whole of Canada, 513 were males and 487 
females. In other words, there were 1,052 males born to every 1,000 females. 


1.—Live Births by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 1938-40, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 
Nore.—Comparable figuresfor the single years 1921-37 will be found in previous Year Books commencing 
with the 1927-28 edition. 


Rate Males Females 
per = |——————_~_____|__—_______——_|_ Males 
Province and Year Total 1,000 PeCe P.C. | to 1,000 
Popu- || Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 
Prince Edward Island..Av. 1921-25 1,966 22-6 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1,734 19-7 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1931-35 1,961 22-1 1,012 51-6 ee) 48-4 1.067, 
Av. 1936-40 2,054 21-9 1,073 52-2 981 47-8 1,094 
1938 1,974 21-0 1,032 52-3 942 47-7 1,096 
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1.—Live Births by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 1938-40, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1921-40—concluded 


Rate Males Females 
per = |[{—————____—_|—___-———————_| Males 
Province and Year Total 1,000 | vc. P.C. | to 1,000 
Popu- || Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 
INOVva Scotian nese ee Av. 1921-25 12,119 23-4 6,275 51-8 5,844 48.2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 11,016 21-4 5,653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
Ay. 1931-35 11,486 22-0 5,906 51-4 5,580 48-6 1,088 
Av. 1936-40 12,061 22-0 6,188 51-3 5, 873 48-7 1,054 
1938 12,241 22-3 6,278 _| 51:3 5,963 48-7 1,053 
1939 11,825 21-3 5,919 50-1 5,906 49-9 1,002 
1940 12, 856 22-9 6,544 50-9 6,312 49-1 1,037 
New Brunswick........ Av. 1921-25 | 11,080 28-4 5,708 51-5 5,372 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 10, 32:7 25:8 5,292 51-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,440 24-9 5,344 51-2 5, 096 48-8 1,049 
Av. 1936-40 12,105 25-0 5, 693 51-3 5,412 48-7 1,052 
19388 | 11,447 25-7 5,810 50-8 5, 6387 49-2 1,031 
1939 11,286 25-0 5,813 51-5 5,473 48-5 1,062 
1940 11,700 25-9 6,021 51:5 5,679 48-5 1,060 
Quebeclity nt etieaieta Av. 1926-30 | 82,771 30-5 42,644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
Avy. 1931-35 78, 889 26-6 40,466 51-3 38,423 48-7 1,053 
Avy. 1936-40 78,509 24-7 40,374 51-4 38,135 48-6 1,059 
1938 78,145 24-6 40,336 51-6 37, 809 48-4 1,067 
1939 79,621 24-8 40,795 51-2 38, 826 48-8 1,051 
1940 83,857 25-7 43,176 51-5 40,681 48-5 1,061 
Ontdrio oars Av. 1921-25 | 71,454 23-7 36, 725 51-4 34, 729 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1926-30 68, 703 21-0 35, 268 51-3 33,435 48-7 1,055 
Av. 1931-35 65, 000 18-3 33,324 51-3 31,676 48-7 1,052 
Av. 1936-40 64,461 17-3 33, 053 les: 31,408 48-7 1,052 
1938 | 65,564 17-6 33, 605 51-3 31,959 48-7 1,052 
1939 64,123 17-1 32,935 51-4 31,188 48-6 1,056 
1940 | 68,524 18-2 34,946 51-0 33,578 49-0 1,041 
Manitoba tachi tek Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 8,443 50-9 8,147 49-1 1,036 
Av. 1926-30 14,391 21-7 7,399 51-4 6,992 48-6 1,058 
Av. 1931-35 13,690 19-3 7,005 51-2 6, 685 48-8 1,048 
Av. 1936-40 13,515 18-7 6,944 51-4 6,571 48-6 1,057 
1938 | 13,478 18-7 6,910 51-3 6, 568 48-7 1,052 
1939 13,583 18-7 6,978 51-4 6,605 48-6 1,056 
1940 14,771 20-3 7,568 51-2 7,203 48-8 1,051 
Saskatchewan..........Av. 1921-25 | 21,580 27-7 11,119 51-5 10,461 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 21,298 24-7 10,979 51-5 10,319 48-5 1,064 
Avy. 1931-35 20,325 21-9 10,444 51-4 9,881 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1936-40 | 18,676 19-9 9,600 51-4 9,076 48-6 1,058 
1938 | 18,230 19-4 9,381 51-5 8, 849 48-5 1,060 
1939 18,059 19-0 9,249 51-2 8,810 48-8 1,050 
1940 19,322 20-8 10,003 51-8 9,319 48-2 1,073 
Alberta cea scat Av. 1921-25 15,461 26-0 7,887 51-0 7,574 49-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30 15,924 24-2 8,153 51-2 Heel 48-8 1,049 
Av. 1931-35 16,556 22 8,505 51-4 8,051 48-6 1,056 
Av. 1936-40 16,282 20:8 8,295 50-9 7,987 49-1 —A1,039 
1938 15,891 20-3 8,125 51-1 7,766 48-9 1,046 
1939 | 16,470 20-9 8,420 51-1 8,050 48-9 1,046 
1940 17,359 22-0 8,822 50:8 8,537 49.2 1,033 
British Columbia...... Av. 1921-25 10, 256 18-4 5,310 51-8 4,946 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 10,356 16-2 5, 266 50:8 5,090 49-2 1,035 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,006 14-0 5, 136 51-3 4,869 48-7 1,055 
Ay. 1936-40 12,105 15-8 6,214 51-3 5, 891 48-7 1,055 
1938 12,476 16-4 6,385 51-2 6,091 48-8 1,048 
1939 12,373 16-0 6,358 51-4 6,015 48-6 1,057 
1940 13, 830 17-4 7,146 51-7 6, 684 48-3 1,069 
Canada! (Exclusive of 
the Territories)... . Av. 1926-30 | 236,520 24-1 121,552 51-4 114,968 48-6 1,057 


Av. 1931-35 | 228,352 al-4 117,142 51-3 111,210 48-7 1,053 
Av. 1936-40 | 228,768 20-4 || 117,484 51-3 111,334 48-7 1,055 
1938 | 229,446 20-5 || 117,862 51-4 | 111,584 48-6 1,056 
1939 | 229,468 20-3 117,594 51-2 111,874 48-8 1,051 
1940 | 244,316 21-5 125,279 51:3 119,037 48-7 1,052 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1938-40, by Place of 
Residence, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence 


Census 
Province and Popu- ||Averages,|Averages, | Averages, 
City or Town lation, || 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 || 1938 1939 1940 
1931 
Prince Edward Island— __ 
G@harlottetowm....s54 <0 cons 12,361 287 361 440 275 296 325 
Nova Scotia— 
Ginee Bayse cases: oo £255 20,706 672 702 892 747 739 752 
JE CAE oye ach meee Woes Dae 59,275 1,457 1,629 1,772 1,295 1,265 1,508 
SIMONE Va tee ee ee Seats 23,089 511 586 640 519. 516 739 
New Brunswick— . 
BTDMGLOR Lye en) tect ko eae 20,689 518 494 550 384 416 470 
Samtvonntcs se. 47,514 1,144 1,203 1,294 923 971 1,004 
Quebec— : 
GBicoutinatic sia, Gil osc ok 11,877 553 508 551 545 518 604 
Grand vireeanctc a onerccan = 10, 587 298 354 335 326 342 430 
Etutiee oy die 5 ele te Steed 29, 433 1,001 875 842 808 833 901 
“IG TEX (Te Se ane Pate mes 10,765 347 329 298 281 297 324 
igehine- ates. eo Bee 18,630 4492 398 394 388 311 394 
igs kel yn Meacham: boo as cree 11,724 307 261 23h 211 199 219 
VEOuDT Gales ee een ee ae 818,577 20, 205 19,002 17,993 16, 895 16,555 18,194 
OUbrAMONS, dascecs itor sd bre 28,641 124 95 52 202 210 0 
QusbeCate ce carne as 130, 594 4,379 4,137 3,976 3,729 3,825 4,001 
Sti Dyacinthe’. f2..ui.0008. 13,448 33 352 09 361 445 
Sune Sa yo ee ae ee ee 11,256 324 295 311 273 283 346 
Shawinigan Falls 15,345 658 570 528 511 534 574 
Sherbrooke. ..s: 0. . «khtee- 28,933 786 753 872 690 708 825 
SIO) EUS C7 elt | Ie Sas oc 10,320 297 265 240 243 238 274 
Thetford Mines............ 10,701 465 Sol 342 357 327 396 
SP BEeOCUIRIVeErs 6.25 ccc uaee ls 85,450 1,329 1,187 1,144 1, 146 1,165 1,170 
WESTUVESSA CYS) (0 (on Seen a a ea 11,411 317 358 350 302 325 367 
RCRA ee ene re geek 60, 745 1,057 1,021 827 1,195 151338 1,260 
WostanOunitice os occ o.cleke cos) 24,235 110 Ail} 260 148 121 152 
Ontario— 
iBetlowilleseer nr cn ote ok 13,790 370 376 478 266 252 270 
WPAMlOLG tie ea teaches 30, 107 682 627 626 497 509 577 
Chatham: =... 5... 2 ie TR oye 14, 569 485 484 735 343 335 364 
Mornwalle.scn. tsi oe. 11,126 468 482 606 419 436 440 
HUOTL AW LUINOTID «cos piles, So cost 26,277 635 558 520 437 440 509 
LEER Sa RR ea Oe Sy. ae 14,006 277 296 803 249 220 256 
TGHECLI TY SARA EAs Tait in tee 21,075 395 351 294 416 376 415 
JERS TTUe ls Ne ee A er 155, 547 3,041 2,957 2,928 2,554 2,452 2,662 
Pein maton Meret mest. oars oe. ahs 23,439 595 657 763 487 504 545 
WMSTUOMIGHOID sevcccccrcsecue ema: 30,793 754 752 788 576 560 608 3 
EOIONS her fete eee as es 71,148 1,381 1,379 1,589 1,203 1,228 1,365 
Niagara Falis...........%:. 19,046 466 421 422 351 312 358 
INDELMMD ANS Sout ooo eee 155628 417 390 407 ope 335 317 
(CSUN AT De Qein aa we Aaa aie em 23,439 645 525 545 503 452 504 
OVUCAIV AE encod) casenastsens 126, 872 2,965 2,960 3,178 2.503 2,389 2,908 
Omen BOUECs gsc eros 2a 12, 839 334 319 348 259 253 268 
Peterborouch. ..taec.cen +55. DOO eT 579 Die 675 520 497 519 
POraPATCRUT: oo er es 119i 818 542 511 606 431 381 410 — 
Se Cabparines.. 4... ete 24,753 596 589 648 441 521 519° 4 
Shee GEM AS tae cio lai age hw = 15,430 326 296 398 240 258 335 
DARUND et tee Soe atten a aetee 18,191 431 413 464 368 343 366 
Sault.Ste. Marie........... 23,082 613 574 595 515 501 bas 
RS GER EOE Gs eit baste ene 17,742 384 340 393 251 221 273 
PRIGHOUEY.< to sone oee Fas oe 18,518 498 797 LES e// 1,080 1,118 1,325 
SUPRA ADEN Gh Re oo oi Bian 14, 20 4 563 855 842 870 1,028 
TPOLOMLO™ ee eee res OOM 631, 207 12,210 11,436 10, 441 8, 829 8, 404 8,809 
Welland 10,709 288 286 356 209 206 231 
VGA CSON oh ok ca Siave pisses cengeabe.t 98,179 2,791 2,037 2; 173 1,948 1,781 2,009 
Wroandstovl is. 55. Lees sks 11,395 246 237 283 194 178 213 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville. 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1938-40, by Place of 
Residence, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded 


Census 
Province and Popu- ||Averages, |Averages,|Averages, 
City or Town lation, || 1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1988 1939 1940 
1931 
Manitoba— 
Brangoneene. <: Scanners 16, 4611 390 303 278 183 210 245 
SteBoniiacemes......c ene: 16,2751 843 1,064 1,290 284 287 316 
WANIUIPC Sie, .canpe caterer eens 215, 8141 4,527 3,944 3,785 2,764 2,806 3,245 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw: eis acct ene eo 19, 8051 623 464 496 323 291 355 
Prince A lberteas «0.75 eek os 11,0491 334 398 508 230 235 279 
Reeinags tsi aee. ons ooo eas 53,3541 1,368 1,270 1,331 934 955 1,048 
Daskatoon. nase Paeeion 41,7341 1,058 955 928 529 539 655 
Alberta— 
Galeary seas. S20 oe 83, 4072 1,806 1,695 1,720 1,221 1,240 1,450 
Hydmonton..teee.c. sce 85,7741 2822 2,246 OA Tek 1,632 1,631 1,761 
Neth brid gen. sessmcaeie ces 13, 5231 436 ool 638 225 248 263 
British Columbia— - Pe 
New Westminster.......... 17,524 525 558 789 400 397 416 
VGNCOUVEE. wacion toe 46,593 3,776 Aplare 4,039 3, 543 3,520 4,133 
VA CCOLIA sha astanc Oc os Eee 39,082 717 696 854 439 447 569 


1 Census of 1936. 


Nativity of Mothers.—The influence of the limited immigration in recent 
years is reflected in the figures of Table 3. In the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, where the percentage born to foreign-born mothers 
in 1983 were 25-9, 36-3 and 40-4, respectively, they were 12-9, 18-5 and 22-7, 
respectively, in 1940. Thus more and more of the children of the West are coming 
within the class of third-generation Canadian. 


3.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1938-40 


Nativity of Mothers 


Province Canadian Born British Born Foreign Born 


1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island....} 95-8 95-9 95-6 0-7 1-5 0-8 3-4 2-6 3-6 
NowvasScotiais pace 4. chore 90-8 91-7 91-8 6-2 5-8 5-4 2-9 2-5 2-7 
New Brunswick.......... 94-5 94-5 95-0 2-0 2-1 1:8 3°5 3-4 Sho 
Oilebecscics Wve Ge ee aa 96-1 96-4 96-7 1-4 1-4 1-2 2-5 2-2 2-1 
OntaniOna. 5 eee oe 81-3 82-3 83-8 10-5 9-7 8-9 8-2 8-0 7:3 
ManitObasss. mee chia sae 77-1 79-4 81-8 6-5 6-0 5-2 16-4 14-6 12-9 
Saskatchewan............ 70-7 LasOe Vs tel 5-4 5-1 4-5 23-9 21-0 18-5 
Alberta: ati seen ee 64-4 67-6 70-9 7-9 7-3 6-5- 27-7 Zoe 22-7 
British Columbia.........] 69-9 72-1 74-7 14-3 13-4 12-0 15-8 14-5 | 18:3 
Canadal......... 84-8 86-0 87-2 6-0 5-6 5-1 9-2 8-4 7:7 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to in- 
fluences that vitiate comparison with older lands. These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 
For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 
women within suitably chosen age groups. Such rates are commonly known as 
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fertility rates. At pp. 150-152 of the 1936 Year Book specific fertility rates of 
married women between the ages of 15 and 49 years are given, by provinces, for 
1921, 1922 and 1930-32. See also the article at pp. 100 to 115. 


Multiple Births in Canada.—During the fifteen-year period 1926-40, out of 
a total of 3,526,045 recorded confinements, 42,128 or one in 83-7 were multiple 
confinements. Of these 41,735 were twin and 389 were triplet confinements, while 
one, in British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all the 
children died within a few hours of birth. A multiple confinement resulted in the 
birth of quintuplets in 1934. In 1937 there were 2 quadruplet confinements in 
Quebec, all children being born alive. 

In 1940 one in every 90 confinements was a twin confinement, a proportion that 
is fairly representative for the other years of the period. There were only 14 triplet 
confinements in 1940. Of the children born (alive or dead), one child in every 45 
was a unit of a multiple birth. For children born alive the proportion was one 
in 46 and for children stillborn one in 22. In the multiple confinements stillborn 
children formed 5-4 p.c. of the total children born as against 2-6 p.c. in single 
confinements. ; 


4.—Live Births and Stillbirths Classified as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 1936-40 
Norr.—For statistics for the years 1926 to 1935, see p. 162 of the 19838 Year Book. 


Total Births Single Births Twins Triplets 
Children Children 
eee een | Born | (Still. te Born :} Still bn «i Total -=————— 
Alive born Alive born Born Still Born Still- 
Alive | born Alive | born 
soak No. No. No. No. No. No No. No. No. No. 
9 as 

Motalsind cee. ; 220,371 6,350 || 215,377 6,051 2,600 4-913 287 31 81 12 
Males a=: . 113 , 289 3,605 || 110,722 Or aae - 2,528 162 - 39 10 
Female 107,082 2,745 || 104,655 2,618 - 2,385 125 42 2 

1937— 

Potalss). 2. 220,2351) 6,275 || 215,276 5,959 2,599 4,890 308 23 61 8 
Male. 113,1431) 3,573 || 110,632 3,392 - 2,477 180 _ 29 1 
Female 107,0921|} 2,702 || 104,644 2,567 - 2,413 128 - 32 7 

1938— S 

Totalsi ies... 229,446 6,426 || 224,315 6,129 2,681 5, 068 294 22 63 3 
Male... 117,862 3,694 || 115,235 oO: - 2,597 166 - 30 ib 
Female 111,584 2,732 || 109,080 2,602 - 2,471 128 - 33 2 

1939— : 

ANG ENR meee 229,468 6,365 || 224,336 6,077 2,686 5,092 280 16 40 8 
Male....... 117,594 3,596 || 114,980 3,426 - 2,598 164 = 16 6 
Female 111,874 2,769 || 109,356 2,651 - 2,494 116 24 2 

1940— 

Motalsiccnn sik 244,316 6,634 || 239,035 6,335 2,769 5,243 295 14 38 4 
2 Pe ia 125,279 3,705 || 122,621 B0o0 - 2,640 167 - 18 2 
Female....| 119,037 2,929 || 116,414 2,799 - 2,603 128 ~ 20 2 


1 Including two sets of quadruplets, all born alive (five males and tliree females). 


Ages of Parents.—The fathers and mothers in each of the years shown in 


Table 5, are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. 


_Each point of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these 


points of age it is assumed that thosein the same year of age are evenly distributed 


from it lower to its upper limit. 


mothers in each year into ten equal groups. 


In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or 
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In 1939 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-73 years of age, one- 
half under 32-12 years and three-quarters under 37-82 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 23-98 years of age, one-half under 28-03 years and 
three-quarters under 33-10 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 43-45 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 37-87 years. It will be noted that in 
every case for fathers, the 1926 figure is appreciably greater than that for 1939. In 
other words, parents, generally speaking, are somewhat younger than in 1926, 
although for brief intervening periods the trend has been reversed. 


5.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, 1926 and 1937-39 


Fathers Mothers 
1926 1937 1938 1939 1926 1937 1938 1939 


Position in Array, by Age 


HIPstachuarsiles. ange eee ee 28-35 | 27-85 | 27-73 | 27-73 | 24-43 | 24-00 | 23-95 | 23-98 
Second, quartiles*... 14.000. enc 33-31 32-35 | 32-17 | 32-12 || 28-89 | 28-20] 28-07 | 28-03 
ADInGoaduaruiles. «ss. eern enh one 39-01 | 38:05 | 37-97 | 37-82} 34-26 | 33-38 | 33-19 | 33-10 
Pirstrdecilesani'. sat sth nner 24-91 | 24-66] 24-61 |. 24-65) 21-41 | 21-22 |] 21-17] 21-15 
Secondudeciles#). zea enn 27-28 26-91 26-80 26-81 23-50 23-16 23-12 23-13 
Thirdsdectlessas ates a. ee ene ee 29-35 28-75 28-60 28-61 25-34 24-82 24-75 24-77 
HMourthsdeciesijmces sateen eit ae 31-28 30-47 30-32 30-31 27-79 26:48 26-37 26-36 
Fifth: deciless<. bee Fee 5 eas aes 33-31 | 32-35 | 32-17} 32-12 || 28-89 | 28-20 | 28-07 | 28-03 
Sixthidecilesea sat eee eee ee 35-48 | 34-39 | 34-18 | 34-11 || 30-82 | 30-02 | 29-87] 29-81 
Neventh decieses..u..,.mncsci sec: 37-81 | 36-80 | 36-58 | 36-44] 33-41 | 32-18 | 32-02 | 31-93 
Highthdecilaste..2. asc. 22a eee 40-40 39-62 39-36 39-28 35°61 34-74 34-53 34-45 
Ninthydecilest: 0 :.c.c.2s.cte hrintee © 44-19 | 43-83 | 43-63 | 43-45 | 38-69 | 38-07] 38-01 | 37-87 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 6 furnishes some idea of the extent that the 
coming generation of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British- 
born or foreign-born parents. The term ‘‘country not specified”’, under country of 
birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, 
while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. The percentage 
of births for which both parents were born in Canada rose from 61-4 in 1926 to 
73-7 for 1940. 


6.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers Born in 
Specified Countries, 1926, 1939 and 1940 


Norse.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, after 1926, will be found in previous Year Books com- 
mencing with the 1929 edition. 


Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both 
Parents Born in Specified 


Numbers of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both 


Country of Birth of Parents Parents Born in Specified 


Ree Eee Country Country 
Both Both 
Father | Mother Pieces Father | Mother Parente 

Canadanste ewan ee 1926 | 159,438 | 166,999 | 142,882 68-5 71-8 61-4 
1939 | 177,479 | 196,974 | 165,824 77-3 85-8 72°3 

1940 | 192,347 | 212,808 | 180,100 78-7 87-1 73:7 

Enelands.cetccntid cok corde 1926 18,304 18,808 9,658 7-9 8-1 4-1 
1939 9, 866 6,953 2,105 4-3 3-0 0-9 

1940 9,689 6,763 1,858 4-0 2°8 0-8 

Ireland (Hire and N. Ireland)...... 1926 2,540 2,195 873 1-1 0-9 0-4 
1939 1,680 1,149 359 0-7 0-5 0-2 

1940 1,730 1,115 325 0-7 0:5 0-1 

ScOPplAndy. ce cte ce ate eer eee 1926 6,635 7,165 3,318 2°9 3-1 1-4 
1939 3,967 SB ee: 858 1-7 1-4 0-4 

1940 4,012 3,143 756 1-6 1-3 0-3 
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6.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers Born in 
Specified Countries, 1926, 1939 and 1940—concluded 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 


; Parents Born in Specified Parents Born. in Specified 
Country Pea Parents Country Couitty 
Both Both 
Father , Mother Piccats Father Mother Baccara 
WIRES oe ie Bo eke ba eee 1926 546 508 105 0-2 0-2 1 
1939 511 294 47 0-2 0-1 1 
1940 491 292 35 0-2 0-1 1 
OtherBritish Isles... ..5....5 085 1926 100 90 ras! 1 1 1 
1939 45 22 1 l 1 1 
1940 41 17 2 1 1 1 
Newfoundland: 2. ovda. ie cee th eek 1926 1,001 1,051 515 0-4 0:5 0-2 
1939 686 695 225 0-3 0-3 0-1 
; 1940 714 - 670 211 0:3 0:3 0-1 
Other British Empire.............. 1926 524 413 134 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1939 319 210 59 0-1 0-1 1 
1940 355 245 73 0-1 0-1 1 
AUISURIS Seeiye hae ele tee han elites 1926 3,473 2,938 2,371 1-5 1:3 1-0 
1939 1,389 754 515 0-6 0-3 0-2 
1940 1,353 691 448 0-6 0-3 0-2 
J SYS) ol 000 Se tas eee (ne, Ae Sy 1926 5381 472 307 0-2 0-2 0-1 
: d 1939 375 253 139 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1940 374 229 122 0-2 0-1 4 
IPI CLs hia d. ee ha oe eta hee 1926 458 471 364 0-2 0-2 0-2 
: 1939 321 315 174 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1940 320 289 158 0-1 0-1 0-1 
CAN C Cn each: Seetae Sb hse ae ee: 1926 512 464 194 - 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1939 236 149 3 0-1 0-1 1 
1940 240 155 31 0-1 0-1 1 
(GRR oN LAE 2 aes Aigo Re eet rare CRANES BEL 1926 711 635 255 0-3 0:3 0-1 
: 1939 965 540 248 0-4 0-2 0-1 
1940 887 480 208 0-4 0-2 0-1 
VBE Gerigsh gui ah, Ned oRs eae eee Sen 1926 512 460 358 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1939 755 595 476 0-3 0-3 0-2 
1940 788 616 473 0-3 0-3 0-2 
CAVA vs eK eds nce Ros ore 1926 2,599 1,946 1,870 1-1 0-8 0-8 
1939 1,179 643 542 0:5 0-3 0-2 
1940 1,133 622 514 0-5 0-3 0-2 
INOUWAYV OE irc as « cents a ane 1926 840 618 346 0-4 0-3 0-1 
1939 662 300 141 0-3 0-1 0-1 
1940 621 293 117 0-3 0-1 1 
OAT Me es Be ie as bale we 1926 4,249 3,714 3,053 1-8 1-6 1-3 
1939 4,095 3,110 2953 1-8 1-4 * 1-0 
1940 3,831 2,860 1,968 1-6 1-2 0-8 
TS ree Ce, acl. ae 1926 5,443 4,620 3,665 2°3 2-0 1:6 
1939 3,205 2279 1,503 1-4 1-0 0-7 
1940 3,215 2, 263 1,452 1-3 0-9 0-6 
WEG Meee etna 25 sk na Reet 1926 876 666 387 0-4 0:3 0-2 
1939 615 231 90 0-3 0-1 1 
1940 609 230 78 0-2 0-1 1 
Other European countries.......... 1926 3,474 2,556 1,909 1-5 1-1 0-8 
1939 3,418 2,059 1,534 1-5 0-9 0-7 
1940 3,247 1,985 1313 1-3 0-8 0°5 
Chitarand Japan © o5.4 ots. shee 1926 1417 1,052 1,018 0:5 0-5 0-4 
1939 557 332 284 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1940 562 337 280 0-2 0-1 0-1 
Other Asiatic countries............ 1926 362 285 250 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1939 140 66 50 0-1 1 t 
1940 160 93 65 0-1 1 1 
CURVES babes. tet oh eee ade 1926 | 11,940 13,394 4,096 5-1 5-8 1-8 
: 1939 7,725 7,181 1,580 3-4 3-1 0-7 
1940 7,787 7,257 1,446 3-2 3-0 0-6 
Country not specified.............. 1926 6,565 1,230 ‘204 2-8 0-5 0-1 
1939 9,278 1,043 49 4-0 0-5 1 
1940 9,810 863 50 4:0 0-4 1 
WP MtAIS 2.2 cs at ee ee os 1926 | 232,750 | 232,750 | 178,155 100-0 100-0 76-54 
1939 | 229,468 | 229,468 | 179,0873 100-0 100-0 78-04 
1940 | 244,316 | 244,316 | 192,0833 100-0 100-0 78-64 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Includes the Ukraine. 3 This figure gives the 


number of children whoze fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between 
this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 
were born in different countries. 4This excludes the percentage of mixed parentage, i.e., where 
the two parents were not born in the same country. 
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Origins of Parents.—Table 7 gives the numbers and percentages of births 
during 1926, 1939 and 1940, distributed by the principal origins. 


7.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers of Specified 
Origins, 1926, 1939 and 1940 


Notre.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, after 1926, will be found in previous Year Books com- 
mencing with the 1929 edition. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 


Origin of Parents Parents of Specified Origin Parents of Specified Origin 
and Year Fr eperieg Cpe ee 1 Cee ier aver ees ore - 
fe) ; fo) 
Father Mother Parunis Father Mother Pace 
Bnghishs 4 gyi ica. d. sea see ae 1926 52,854 55,908 88,445 22-7 24-0 16-5 
1939 46,104 48,620 28, 863 20-1 21-2 12-6 
1940 49,780 D2020 30,218 20-4 21-4 12-4 
NGG a; Ae a 8 ae oe es, a 1926 21,136 20,071 9,409 9-1 8-6 4-0 
1939 20,617 20,089 7,483 9-0 8-8 3-2 
1940 21,986 21,873 UTM 9-0 9-0 3:2 
SCObUISI ete cc Re coe ere tee er ode 1926 23,120 23,285 11,158 9-9 10-0 4-8 
1939 21,246 21,218 7,624 9-3 9-2 3-3 
1940 22,939 22, 884 7,992 9-4 9-4 3:3 
Wreelsiht.o oasis Both oc tore Gerone 1926 858 711 129 0-4 0:3 0-1 
1939 1,003 842 73 0-4 0-4 - 
1940 1,109 945 63 0-5 0-4 “ 
Ren Ch sn eet oe eee eee 1926 89,400 92,425 85,139 38-4 39-7 36-6 
1939 88, 360 92,710 83 , 004 38-5 40-4 36-2 
1940 92,989 97,603 86,971 38-1 39-9 35-6 
Germans e tiated sccsen Soros ae 1926 9,497 10,047 6,951 4-1 4-3 3-0 
1939 10, 963 11,459 6,871 4-8 5-0 3-0 
1940 10,3388 10,787 6, 240 4.2 4-4 2-6 
ATINGNIAI ke ries a acc Aste ood 1926 76 6 1 1 1 
1939 28 18 17 1 1 1 
1940 OM 23 19 1 1 i 
AVBtTION Se tic<'co ae hobo seat 1926 1,629 1,778 1,393 0-7 0-8 0-6 
1939 500 502 195 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1940 616 598 240 0:3 0-2 0-1 
Belgiaty, Sree Ra seid Gab acernere 1926 571 581 361 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1939 576 532 244 0:3 0-2 0-1 
1940 641 562 245 0:3 0-2 0-1 
Bulvarian$.4 Svcd taaceea oe 1926 74 ay 26 1 1 1 
1939 37 24 14 1 1 1 
1940 42 29 13 1 1 A 
Chimese:, deci tsce once Soa 1926 336 310 309 0-1 0-1 0-1 
. 1939 217 177 170 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1940 241 200 183 0-1 0-1 0-1 
@zech and Slowales. 2... Mees c ose ae 1926 325 368 232 0-1 0-2 0-1 
1939 909 878 660 0-4 0-4 0:3 
1940 831 850 554 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Danish:. fisncdeehs cnc ons «Sth ate eres 1926 491 409 159 0-2 0-2. 0-1 
1939 758 538 165 0:3 0-2 0-1 
1940 859 613 2 0-4 0-3 0-1 
Dib 6 Aten oad Pass OR ee 1926 1,933 1,890 927 0-8 0-8 0-4 
1939 2,890 2,812 1,364 {bea 1-2 0-6 
1940 3,791 3,790 1,963 1-6 1-6 0-8 
PN ISI eck: = Fee teve Neo ns elie se 1926 498 586 449 0-2 0:3 0-2 
1939 517 Wildl 364 0-2 0:3 0-2 
1940 539 695 351 0-2 0-3 0-1 
Greele Pots mek aie, eRe ree 1926 290 171 167 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1939 189 147 109 0-1 0-1 1 
1940 hee 135 97 0-1 0-1 1 
Fiebre wists: iste oc best eee ee 1926 2,043 2,023 1,977 0-9 0-9 0-8 
19389 2,148 BAZI 2,040 0-9 0-9 0-9 
1940 2,246 2,205 Dist 0-9 0:9 0-9 
Jal us ac bscr eri over tk oe hors sree 1926 22 20 20 7 1 . 
1989 31 30 29 1 1 1 
1940 42 39 39 1 1 L 
Elune arsranies, scmeasuys ci cncrsosa cynics 1926 474 514 410 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1939 899 912 670 0-4 0-4 0-3 
1940 1,009 1,000 709 0-4 0-4 0-3 
Teelandie dic. Seaateons inthaietie ke a 1926 363 427 264 0-2 0-2 0-1 
_ 19389 418 3889 188 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1940 885 339 160 0-2 0-1 0-1 
Indian’. sak erate b+ «SSR 1926 ZAG? 2,499 2,040 0-9 1-1 0-9 
1939 aval 4,520 3,539 1-6 2-0 1-5 
1940 3,978 4,779 3,793 1-6 2:0 1-6 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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of _puumibers and Percentages of Live Births to Fathers and Mothers of Specified 
; Origins, 1926, 1939 and 1940—concluded 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 


Origin of Parents Parents of Specified Origin Parents of Specified Origin 
and Year Se Ny SER ORE gE cng BABE ON YR opera e . 
ot ot 
Father | Mother Parents Father | Mother Parents 
Mitsu reatiie ct, Witenes LNs cst pis leneee 1926 2,799 2,379 2,239 12 1-0 1-0 
1939 1,965 1,762 1,195 0:9 0:8 0-5 
1940 2,108 1,877 1,241 0-9 0-8 0-5 
WOPONCKO oy cost iv ke cushion ye evo res: 1926 800 793 790 0:3 0-3 0:3 
1939 472 472 467 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1940 482 485 479 0-2 0-2 0-2 
DMELO asec Set caies RPE sok che ccc ue 1926 | ° 350 382 312 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1939 404 461 363 0-2 0-2 ~ 0-2 
1940 432 530 402 0-2 0-2 0-2 
IN OUWCR TAN ite <4 loys eee = soe ae 1926 1,696 1,789 911 0-7 0-8 0-4 
1939 1,860 1,933 588 0-8 0:8 0:3 
1940 2,056 2,090 593 0:8 0-9 0-2. 
TELE ECS Ce 9 1 = NER RIS Ta ed 1926 1,988 DeUle 1,487 0-9 0-9 0:6 
1939 2,696 3,075 1,667 1-2 1-3 0-7 
1940 3.087 8,492 1,727 1-3 1-4 0:7 
EVOUPAANIATIAM Ad 5 sere. sale teeta casinos 1926 707 , 601 479 0:3 0-3 0-2 
1939 430 434 224 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1940 482 535 221 0-2 0:2 0-1 
RC Picci (2 ery ot RL a are Pa 1926 2,210 2,041 1, 636 0-9 0-9 0-7 
1939 1,353 tee22 831 0:6 0-6 0:4 
1940 1,547 1,656 941 0-6 0-7 0-4 
Derbodtenoaianvn...g ee hack. aclaen.c- 1926 208 185 168 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1939 376 829 266 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1940 446 392 3807 0-2 0-2 0-1 
MMedIshta ee... L155 oh dee candecs 1926 1,370 1,389 633 0:6 0:6 0:3 
1939 1,505 1,442 376 0-7 0-6 0-2 
1940 1,603 1,518 340 0:7 0-6 0-1 
SC UISIS, ec alas See mee asi ea toe de 1926 269 215 91 0-1 0-1 1 
1939 309 202 59 0-1 0-1 1 
1940 439 349 110 0-2 0-1 1 
SSRI Fier ean Latte sk aul Katbocneven <5 1926 284 219 203 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1939 188 150 94 0-1 0-1 1 
; 1940 236 191 IPA 0-1 0-1 1 
OPIS TES EWE sgh ees yee a 1926 5,072 6,255 4,665 2-2 2-3 2-0 
1939 5,928 6,931 4,990 2-6 3-0 2-2 
1940 6,449 7,477 5,228 2-6 3-1 2-1 
@thers. S422) Pa BIRR 1926 210 165 96 0-1 0-1 1 
1939 280 254 107 0-1 0-1 1 
1940 290 241 94 0-1 0-1 1 
Origin NOt, SPECiHOd .\..0,5.0...c env wae 1926 6,635 1,038 321 2-9 0-4 0-1 
1939 9,577 1,461 285 4-2 0-6 0-1 
1940 10,094 1,209 265 4-1 0-5 0-1 
ALOGAISIAF cosets. « othe oto to Bee 1926 | 232,750 232, 700 174, 0653 100-0 160-0 74-84 
1939 | 229,468 229,468 155,1483 100-0 100-0 67-64 
1940 | 244,316 244,316 161, 9533 100-0 100-0 66-34 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2JTncluding Galician and Bukovinian. 3 This 


figure gives the number of children whose fathers and mothers have the same origin. The difference 
between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers were of different origins. 4 This excludes the percentage of mixed parentage, i.e., parents 
not of the same origin. . 

Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase that is 
noticeable in recent years is due, probably, in some measure, to more complete data. 

Of the 229,468 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1939, 9,105, or 
3:97 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1940 show 
a total of 244,316 live births, of which 9,609, or 3-93 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number, 4,885 were males and 4,724 females—a 
ratio of 1,034 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,034 males per 1,000 
females in 1939, and a Sbasral 1940 rate for all live births of 1,052 males to 1,000 
females. (See Table 8.) 
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8.—IHegitimate Live Births, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces, 1940, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, and Totals of Illegitimate Births, by Sex, and Per- 
centages to Total Live Births, 1938-40. 


Age Group of Mother = Ip #1] N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Canadat 


and Item 
1940 No. | No. | No. |. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 

Under 15 years of age........... 1 8 1 13 13 | Nil 8 3 3 50 
TD SHO Maes ee see. ee rine cee Sour oO0 | ace ADS T1038) |) ASial= 18291" 200 152 2,724 
2024s Serer 42.| .387.|. 154 756 | 1,153 | 202 | 239] 271 | 196 3,350 
DAS AN 5 hse SOON | OMSL Deen 13°] 1388 70 276 527 96 | 109 | 116) 105 1,450 
SOA Se Ra ee oka tet oe en 4 66 20 71 254 32 56 58 52 618 
S553 OF Sh, Waseh ON... seer cranes: 3 23 17 37 115 22 30 23 34 307 
CVE apa ee TE Satara ere (ih Peg 1 15 5 13 50 4 13 iG 8 119 
AD\OMIOVELOn are Weck cone Mae eo Nal 1 Nil 1 2 2 1 1 9 
INGtBIVent.. 1. ue emeiraetaaees Nil 24) Nil 959 16 | Nil 3 2h Nil 982 
Totals— 

BOBS my os EES i cee 88 | 782 | 435 | 2,525 | 3,061 | 503 | 641] 683 | 510 9,228 

TOSS een tas sO aes 100 | 744) 409 | 2,668 | 2,884 | 509 | 673 | 617) 501 9,105 

£040 eee ee. oer ee oo 98 | 889 | 447 | 2,583 | 3,167 | 548 | 645 | G81] 551 9,609 

Averages 1926-30............. 42 | 558 | 299 | 2,334 | 2,196 | 501} 489 | 4791) 240 7,138 

Averages 1931-35............. 74 | 652) 373 | 2,481 | 2,707 | 501 | 651 | 613 | 338 8,332 

Averages 1936-40............. 83 | 766} 416 | 2,539 | 2,940 | 507 | 662 | 643 | 475 9,031 
Male Illegitimate Births— 

Ee Se OS, i ie, Ae A Re 37 | 4027] 5280 |:1,330 | 1,588°| 270 | -834 || -366 | 247 4,799 

112) RN re eee eee So, OLE 59 | 3875] ‘207 | 1,864 | 1,460} 255} 359 | 297} 252 4,628 

LOS 2 eee MOT... Shem ae hare 52 | 461) 2205 | 1,821 | 1,605>) 278 |, 313 | 347 | 303 4,885 
Female Illegitimate Births— 

POAC bere | ete Were ters renee? lees HL SBM S205: thy toon cl, 4768) e255 i, OOval “ol? (ened 4,429 

TOS GU 2 Netee ele Seer Pas sree 41 | 369 | 202 | 1,804 | 1,424.) 254) 314] 320] 249 4,477 

TSAO 8s Re ae. lem areh haar 46°| 4283)" 242) |713262"|-1,562-1 270) 332) 834 Ie 248 4,724 
Percentages of Illegitimate to | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. pc: DiCenl|] PiCealeD-Cs aie DEG: p.c. 

Total Live Births— : 

LOSS tr en oir cae 4-5] 6:4] 3:8 3-2 ATM oh | oeo|. 4:3) eneed 4.02 

BOS Oe ae ree ie he). Stee. 4-7} 6-3] 3-6 3-4 4-51 3-7} 3-7] 3-7] 4-0 3-97 

IDA Ss pea see le sk s.4 ao Morente 4-7 | 6-9 | 3-8 3-1 4-6 | 3-7] 3-3] 3-9 | 4-0 3-93 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Stillbirths.—Stillbirths to unmarried mothers were 3-2 p.c. of total illegitimate 
births in 1940, whereas total stillbirths were only 2-6 p.c. of total births in the 
same year. 
9.—Stillbirths, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces and Legitimacy of Child, 


1940, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, and Totals and Ratios of Stillbirths to 
Totals, 1938-40. 


Born to 
Aeotrour ot Born to All Mothers ae 
Mother and Item = |—-- _———_| married 
P.E.I.,; N.S.) N.B.; Que. ) Ont. | Man.| Sask.) Alta.| B.C. |Canada!| Mothers 
1940 No. | No. | No. | No. Nova @Now ENo: | Now| =No, No. No. 
Under 15 years of age..| Nil] Nil] Nil 2 1 1 Nil} Nil} Nil 4 3 
POR LO. eo eS es 5 37 22 78 135, 17 18 25 17 354 81 
DOSIAs 7. Dele aes 8 90 65 481 4119 86 89 102 60 1,400 109 
BOAO MAES Aare 11 Rd 64 657 513 93 101 78 80 1,674 43 
SOFIAS ith. eae eee 15 70 59 544 457 71 83 72 68 | 1,489 28 
BOSON tin eee ee 7 58 49 437 342 44 53 63 40 1,093 16 
AOQH44 oe aes 5 24 oo 222 139 Oe 36 36 0) 541 7 
45 Or Over £2 Ear se 1 7 3 29 16 6 9 1 Nil 72 1 
Not givene-, 2s... oe Nil 2 1 32 15 1 5 1 ue 57 34 
Averages 1926-30..... 43 | 365 | 283 | 2,212 | 2,761 | 479 | 551] 467 | 297) 7,458 356 
Averages 1931-35.... 67 401 302 | 2,337 | 24284 383 488 421 247 6,931 381 
Averages 1936-40... G1 | 334] 282 | 2,386 | 2,008 | 340 | 393 | 359 | 248 | 6,411 338 
Totals— 
ASS rb tothe ak: 61} 356 | 314 | 2,356 | 2,015 | 347 | 370) 351) 256) 6,426 350 
1959 23. Pee ere 58 |} 364 | 289 | 2,415 | 1,965 | 3828 | 372] 335) 239 | 6,365 351 
AGED shoe ops dt oepeeet (2 52 | 365 | 296 | 2,482 | 2,037 | 356 | 394] 378 | 274] 6,634 322 
Ratios to Total Births- 
LOSS ten cater 2-8 Hgs7| 2-9 3-0 2°5 2-0 2-3 2-0 2-7 3o/ 4 
1980 doy. ER cree! 2-7 3-0 2-5 2-9 3-0 2°4 2-0 2-0 1-9 2-7 3-7 
1 GY. i ee Ra Ee ar 2-4 2-8 2°5 2-9 2-9 2-4 2-0 Zul 1-9 2-6 3-2 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among various countries of the world with 
respect to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) 
are shown in Table 10. 


10.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of Canada 
in Recent Years 


Crude Crude 

Country or Province Year | Birth | Country or Province Year | Birth 

Rate Rate 

RR 0 ha a ig Bae eed ey ee oe 1937 43-5 || Camada—concluded 

CORPUS] SERED Yates) Seep cee a ep 1937 42-2 Saskatehewani-ooe ccm aes 1940 20-8 
Straits settlements. j..5.. cba. s 1937 42-1 Namnitobatinc. ce oeen oe eos 1940 20-3 
Salvador... cored joes eee ak 1936 41-2 MbtaWOE: xc k si ade none en eae 1940 18-2 
Palestine. ox. c..« VME ahve suceehs pe ee OSS 39-9 British. Columbia... .co..ecse a 1940 17-4 
RIE earin. nce ot os cra eines ieee 1937 SOsOL LAMM Ody ase ey oe on octet eres 1937 20-2 
KS Vice Oe ae sth oe acne sare eee 1938 Soe OP ete Wet yins by ciate cc detrei Hake 1937 19-9 
Pinson ee Sete octet eae ee 1938 34-1 INethenlandsie 82 22. hy ces SR 1937 19-8 
SHE ial eee tS Mea a SS Ce em 1938 33-4 Northern Irelands... 0 c.i.0 ce oe 1939 19-5 
COTO KCE He Ae ene eo ee ed ee 1937 32-1 VN Sey cs ie ine cane < Asa rw ee ae eo 1940 19-1 
RUCHITH ATR Een, Sin, Ss eh cha Borat ine che = 1937 30-8 Wicd zai vo ey ie lees eek, a nae a 1937 18-9 
MADAM ean ne eae an athe. 1937 BUG Rc OLTN ANY meet eect a sesterae e e 1937 18-8 
Greece...... Sere EG We ae ae Oe 1938 26-1 INewsZGaland®, s2 sticpitec tates ac 1939 18-7 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....} 1939 Dac cte MAGIA solos: Ch oh een oie Coe aa 1938 18-4 
Dale eo eae « aocis eee 1935 Aaa tO Xeres bor Rid ea IGM ran sen Sees as Ripon a 1938 18-1 

j PERU OCR ae St op en lem) ade een Fe 1937 DESO ONT SHCAMA SI oy oh apse cieailus Sete as 1939 17-7 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1938 24-8 CORN. nay oh ots Coe meee 1939 17-4 
Tan eR ACHE) Main teeta ey Cera olin, 5 1937 24-0 || United States (reg. area).......... 1940 17-9 
LAREN Ge Be ce SE Sn as cache RNs Semen fee nd A 1938 Dee ee ZOCHOSLO WAK acme se thivicas ars sae 1937 17-2 
BA CE tai eg oe yee, 1939 Pipe eh RUSTON soa a ops Ae tle olds <ignrgeege = nafs, 1037 16-1 
iCal rc we tes. 6 44s oeteinaacs a 1937 20-4 INGRWAV Koka tie ne ee ise 1938 15-8 
ISPibIS IS EG: ee. aatshiee oe one 1939 15-5 

GEOG FES Se aa ae mer we oe 1940 7A) Ws bd BEN Fc fra. 0c Wek Sm Mi a A AA me “Aner S 1937 15-4 
New runs wick...-....0 8 .cnet eis 1940 25-9 SwieZeLlanclest oor Mme rieee inte oar 1939 15-2 
Ouiolnoe ses Gay Sen belles eth as ks 1940 25:7 || England and Wales............... 1939 | 14:9 
Nova Scotia....... Ba a eee its 1940 22-9 PWOECEM im getis <ies sc tests ee 1938 14-9 
Prince Edward Island........... 1940 22-3 WBALOOS Ie ee tk ree eee. 1938 14-6 
TANI Tov ake ey jl eae eae A 1940 CAPAC AS el yds Fe fe er Sanaa an CHEN Pa sca wee deen ae 1937 12-8 


Section 2.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages 


The marriage rate in modern countries of the western world is appreciably 
influenced by the general level of prosperity prevailing. Thus, an examination of 
the figures for individual years over the past decade clearly shows that marriages 
reached a peak in 1929 after which the recession was steady and marked until 
1932; for 1933 there was an improvement, though of little more than 2 p.c. over 
1932; for 1934 a further improvement of over 14 p.c. was recorded and the improve- 
ment continued from 1935 to 1940. This general trend for Canada as a whole was 
followed in the figures for most provinces. (See Table 12, p. 126 and Table 32, p. 147.) 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1939 was 29-0 years and that of all brides 25-1 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 3-9 years. It may be noted in Table 11 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-2 years younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was: 1-5 years in the group 
20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-3 
years for the bridegrooms 50 years or over in 1939. On the other hand, when 
the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, the same regularity is not shown. 
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In the case of brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 30-34 years, the bridegrooms 
approximate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are based 
upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be 
understood to signify the average ages at firs! marriage. Out of each 1,000 bride- 
grooms in 1940, 953 were bachelors, 38 widowers, 9 divorced men; out of each 
1,000 brides, 964 were spinsters, 27 widows, 9 divorced women. ‘The first year 
in which as many as 1 p.c. of those marrying had previously been divorced was 
1928. The comparison between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 
15 of this chapter, and the number of divorced persons re-married is of some interest. 
Thus 2,369 divorces were granted in 1940, while 1,139 divorced males and 1,186 
divorced females married again. This, of course, does not mean that these were 
the same persons as were divorced in 1940. 


11.— Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1939 


Excess of Excess of 
Average Average 
Age Group Age of oe Soe of aes Age Group ie sie Age of Rees 
of Bridegrooms Bride- Bride Joe of Brides eS j Bride- &° 0 
epee rides Bride- Brides grooms Bride- 
& grooms grooms 
All bridegrooms....| 29:0 25-1 3-9 HN brid ess carci 25-1 29-0 3-9 
Under 20 years..... 1)-1 19-3 —0-2 Under 20 years..... 18-6 24-6 6-0 
20-24 years......... 23-0 21-5 1-5 20-24 years........ 22-5 26-5 4-0 
25-29 years......... Pao 24-0 3-3 25-29 years........ 27-1 29-7 2-6 
30-34 years......... 32-1 26-6 5:5 30-34 years........ 32-0 34:3 2:3 
35-39 years......... 37-2 29-3 7-9 35-39 years........ 37-2 40-0 2-8 
40-44 years......... 42-3 82-9 9-4 40-44 years........ 42-2 46-0 3-8 
45-49 years......... 47-3 36-7 10-6 45-49 years........ 47-3 51-5 ‘4-2 
50 years or over.... 59-8 48-5 11-3 50 years or over.... 59-3 61-3 2-0 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages contracted 
in the western provinces in past years were between persons born outside Canada. 
This condition, however, is being quickly changed and such percentages in all the 
western provinces show a general reduction over the past few years. (See Table 12.) 
Both Canadian-born brides and bridegrooms are now in the majority in each province 
and in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario they show a marked pre- 
dominance. Taking Canada as a whole, 87 p.c. of all grooms and 91 p.c. of all 
brides in 1940 were born in Canada; these are the highest percentages shown for 
any year. of the period covered by the statistics. 


12.—Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, by Nativity and Provinces, 
1938-40, with Five-Year Averages, 1921-40. 


Nore—For figures for single years 1921-37, see previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 
1929 edition. 
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Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


Marriages by Nativity 
: Born in Born Born 
Province Year AS 000 Province of in Other Outside 
Total Pane Residence Provinces Canada 
lation Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No. No. p.c. p.c. pice p.c p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island.}Av. 1921-25 473 5-4 90-8 93-8 5-1 2-6 4-1 Rows 
Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 93-5 4-1 2-9 inal 3-6 
Av. 1931-35 496 5-6 |], 89-7 92-6 4-7 3-6 5-6 3-8 
Av. 1936-40 623 6-6 88-4 92-9 6-3 4-5 5-3 2-6 
1938 591 6:3 87-1 94-1 7-6 4-] 5-2 1-9 
1939 641 6-7 90-2 93- 6-2 3°9 3-6 2-5 
1940. Ac joc, TOBE} Fed all BOG y Lo 94D Ab Oto be bee rd Baer an a 
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12.—Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, by Nativity and Provinces, 
1938-40, with Five-Year Averages, 1921-40—concluded 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


Marriages by Nativity 
; Born in Born Born 
Province Year oa Province of in Other Outside 
Total | py pie Residence Provinces Canada 
lation Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Nova De0bIAs. oie .. one Av. 1921-25 3,186 6-1 78:2 83-2 5-6 3°4 16:3 13-4 
Av. 1926-30 | 3,224 6-3 78-7 84-0 5-0 3:6 16-3 12-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 3,522 6-8 81-8 87-1 5-4 4-1 12-8 8-8 
Av. 1936-40 | 4,796 8-7 82-4 87:3 8-1 5:8 9-5 6-9 
4 1938 | 4,089 1 82-9 88-7 6-6 4-7 10-5 - 6-6 
1939 | 5,024 9-1 82-5 87-2 8-8 6-2 8-7 6-7 
1940 | 6,401 11-4 79-2 84-7 12-1 8-6 8-6 6-8 
New Brunswick...... Av. 1921-25 2,953 7:6 72-4 77-0 10-5 8-0 17-2 14-9 
Av. 1926-30 | 2,970 7:4 72-7 | 76-8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 
Av. 1931-35 Detot 6-5 78:7 83-2 9-9 8-3 11-4 8-5 
Av. 1936-40 | 8,801 8-5 82-1 86-8 9-2 7:3 8-7 5-9 
1988 | 3,371 7:6 81-6 86-4 9-5 7:3 8-9 6-3 
1939 | 3,726 8:3 82-3 87-3 Saree US hor, 9-0 5-5 
1940 | 4,841 10-7 82-6 86-8 10-3 7:8 7-1 5-4 
Quebeeln saeco ecesa Av. 1926-30 | 18,731 6-9 80-6 83-5 4-0 3:5 15-4 13-0 
; Av. 1931-35 | 17,089 5-8 81-3 84-7 4-2 4-0 14-5 11-3 
Av. 1936-40 | 27,111 8-5 86-8 89-8 4-9 4-6 8-3 5-5 
1938 | 25,044 7:9 86-7 90-0 4.9 4-6 8-4 5-5 
1939 | 28,911 9-0 87-1 90-1 4-9 4-9 7-9 5-0 
1940 | 35,069 10-8 87-3 89-9 5-5 5:3 7:3 4-9 
Onrtarioveicmitscses Av. 1921-25 | 24,037 8-0 61-0 64-5 6-7 5-8 32-4 29-6 
Av. 1926-30 | 25,449 7:8 57-2 61-9 7:3 6-8 35-5 31-3 
Av. 1931-385 | 24,260 6-8 62-9 69-5 7-0 7-4 30-1 23-1 
Av. 1936-40 | 32,719 8-8 81-3 84-0 4.9 5-4 13-8 10-6 
1938 | 30,080 8-1 81-1 83-8 5-1 5-6 13-9 10-6 
1939 | 34,657 9-2 81-8 84-2 5-5 5-9 12-7 9-9 
1940 | 41,229 11-0 86-7 88-1 4.3 4.5 9-0 7-4 
Manitoba's: asees ose Av. 1921-25 | 4,634 7:5 28-4 40-8 16-9 13-1 54-7 46-1 
Av. 1926-30.) 4,951 7:5 35-9 49-4 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 
Av. 1931-35 5,015 7-1 48-4 62-7 11-5 10-8 40-1 26:5 
Av. 1936-40 6,931 9-6 61-1 72-8 14-0 12-4 24-9 14-8 
1938 | 6,262 8-7 60-7 73-1 13-2 11-8 26-1 15-0 
1939 7,676 10-6 62-8 74-0 15-1 12-7 22-0 13-2 
1940 8,849 12-2 64-1 * 73-8 15-3 14-0 20-5 12-2 
Saskatchewan........ Ay. 1921-25 4,982 6-4 9-7 21-0 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 
Av. 1926-30 | 6,036 7-0 18-6 35-9 26-5 21-2 54-9 42-9 
Av. 1931-35 | 5,680 6-1 36-7 59-5 20-4 15-0 42-9 25-5 
Av. 1936-40 6,599 7-0 56-6 75-4 16-8 inl} 26-5 13-2 
19388 | 5,893 6:3 56-6 76-0 16-3 10:8 27-0 132 
1939 Tj a23 7:7 61-0 77:8 16-2 10-5 22-8 11-6 
1940 | 7,820 8-4 63-0 77-4 15-8 11-0 21-2 11-6 
AUDSria see cath tele. Avy. 1921-25 | 4,313 7:3 9-8 19-2 25-1 22-9 65-1 57-9 
Av. 1926-30 | 5,265 8-0 16-3 28-6 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 
Ay. 1931-35 |. 5,530 7-4 28-5 47-3 20-6 18-6 50-9 34-0 
Av. 1936-40 | 7,192 9-2 44.2 60-4 21-9 19-4 33-9 20-2 
1938 6,973 8-9 43-6 61-4 21-6 19-0 34-7 19-6 
19389 | 7,838 9-9 48-1 62-2 21-9 19-8 30-0 18-0 
1940 | 8,782 11-1 48-9 60-7 23-3 20-6 27-9 18-6 
British Columbia.....|Av. 1921-25 |] 3,971 7-1 16-2 21-4 22-0 20-6 61-8 58-0 
Av. 1926-30 | 4,786 7-5 18-1 24-9 20-9 21-7 61-0 53-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 4,267 6-0 26-5 37-5 23-4 26-6 50-2 35-9 
Av. 1936-40 | 7,053 9-2 34-8 43°1. (31-8 34-6 33-4 22-3 
1938 | 6,135 8-1 33-6 43-0 31-7 34-1 34-7 22-9 
1939 7,862 10-2 36-9 43-8 32-6 35-1 30-5 21-1 
. 1940 | 9,624 12-1 36-3 42-5 34-7 37-3 29-0 20-3 
. Canada! (exclusive of ' ; 
the Territories)... .| Ay. 1926-30 | 71,885 7:3 54-9 61-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 68,596 6-4 60-9 69-8 9-9 9-4 29-1 20-8 
Av. 1936-40 | 96,825 8-6 73-7 79-9 9-9 9-4 16-4 10-8 
1938 | 88,438 7-9 43-5 80-1 9-7 9-1 16-7 10-8 
1939 |103,658 9-2 74-6 80-2 10-4 9-8 15-0 10-0 
1940 1123,318 | 10-8 76-6 81-2 10-5 9-9 12-9 8-9 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties.—This 
analysis shows the very strong influence that the religious denominations of brides 
and grooms exerts in marriage. The 123,318 marriages that took place in 1940 are 
roughly divided among the various denominations in proportion as the total popu- 
lation is so divided. In all the denominations shown in Table 13, however, the ratio 
of grooms marrying brides of the same denominations is over 50 p.c. with the ex- 
ception of Baptists and Presbyterians, which show percentages of 46-76 and 40-06, 
respectively. On such a percentage basis, the Jewish faith ranks first with 94-5 of 
the grooms marrying Jewish brides, the Roman Catholics are a close second with 
91-3 p.c.; Greek Catholics and Protestant are in third and fourth places, each with 
between 70 and 75 p.c.; members of the United Church show 67 p.c., while An- 
glicans and Lutherans have each between 50 and 55 p.c. 


13.—Marriages in Canada! by Religious Denominations, 1939 and 1940 


Denominations of Brides 
. : Tota = 
Denomination 
Mar- Greek Pres- | Pro- | Roman : Not 
of Groom : Ang- | Bap- GC hey Wea ne United} Other 
: ; th- | Jewish byter-| test- | Cath- ¢ Stat- 
T1aBeS |! Jican | tist hi : ewish! eran ae paws clic {Church} Sects 4 
No. No. No. t|- Now |e Noe No: cle Noes (No: No. No. No. No. 
1939 
Angieane:.. iis 50+h 16,062] 8,445 766 42 8 330} 1,180 91} 1,454) 3,379 362 5 
Baptistit56 28 27h. 4,660) 671) 2,32, 11 1 66 250 ae 263 868 182} Nil 
Greek Catholic.....| 1,513 23 5} 1,119 1 19 11 12 200 30 93s 
Jewashseeees ese 1,968 22 1} 1,883 S| eee 4. 7 18 20 7 1 
uthenand oe ae. oo 3, O16 362 109 44 1) 1, 762 165 30 305 542 196} Nil 
Presbyterian. ....:: 7,338)| 1,508 339 23 4 195) 2,897 42 615} 1,549 165 1 
Probestanh2.. if out 2,850 132 30 16 6 53 66} 1,939 370 171 67; Nil 
Roman Catholic... .| 39,893] .1,018 185 270 9 243 341 239} 36,444 906 229 3 
United Church..... 20,775] 2,809 84 42 5 513} 1,079 68} 1,150} 13,787 471 3 
Otherisects......... 5, 034 285 156 90 1 168 148 29 274 472| 3,410 1 
INotistaten. =a. c.e 49 10 Nil Nil Nil 2 1 1 11 8 Nil 16 
Totals, 1939... .|103,658] 15,285] 4,767) 1,658) 1,919} 3,360} 6,142) 2,479) 41,104) 21,732] 5,182 30 
1940 
Ane lican fasccss seh 19,400) 10,284) 861 51 10| 378] 1,378 103} 1,793} 4,076 459 ff 
Baphiste:, dane. cee 5,451 813} 2,549 8 ye 10, 309 25 350] 1,074 212 2 
Greek Catholic..... 1,583 17 6] 1,140 1 15 8 8 261 32 95) Nil 
Jewish Asean. ck: 2,100 28 6 1} 1,984 5 6 7 30 16 foes 
Lutheran! ©. 2.9.5... 3,898 415 115 51 2) 1,954 182 33 357 585 204). 
Presbyterian....... 8,826) 1,672 410 19 2 268] 3,536 61 808} 1,829 220 1 
Protestant?: 25.5... 3,092 174 44 9 2 53 65| 2,170 381 143 51] Nil 
Roman Catholic... .} 48,686] 1,250 247 281 11 295 453 254| 44,432} 1,193 264 6 
United Church..... 24,576] 3,222 963 80 9 513] 1,328 96] 1,390) 16,431 541 3 
Othersects.:......- 5,671 321 159 127 6 167 163 48 338 520] 3,821 1 
Notstated 2... 35 7| Nill Nil} Nil i| 2 1 3 9 1 11 
Totals, 1940. . .. |123,318] 18,203) 5,360) 1,767} 2,029) 3,756) 7,430) 2,806) 50,148] 25,908) 5,880} 31 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Reported as ‘‘Protestant’’ without further information. 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the crude 
marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and in the 
provinces of Canada are shown for the latest years available in each case in Table 14. 
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14.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years 


Crude Crude 


: Marriage Marriage 
Country or Province Year Rate per Country Year Rate per 
1,000. 1,000 
Population Population 
BYGW POA As 2 pen tieace cs © 2 8 1939 11-1 Toate tay oa, cee aoe caerae. 1988 8-5 
United States (reg. area)...... 1937 11-01 Czechoslovakda.cc cc's anes ae- 1937 8-3 
Union of South Africa (Whites).| 1939 10-8 COLDS BPs aa has ee eee 1938 8-3 
EASES EAs. oes 4 ates Been eee eee 1940 10-8 Ble ama, nck aacmitactuot cicok 1937 8-1 
NannLGDatnr ett cee ek. 1940 12-2 (Sinilesresaice Eee «ne 1938 8-1 
British Columbiacs a6. ccs. 1940 12-1 Polanch tee tye teen cheat hit 1937 8-0 
IN OWA SCOLIGE oie. sors oi ooh 1940 11-4 Beloium. eae) tans Rei 9S.7, 7:6 
ast OY Stig ttm, San Boa ee Aa 1940 11-1 Netherlands) elon... senses 1937 7:6 
[OES So ee ee 1940 11-0 Aki siveneve yes Seer A Se 1939 7-5 
USD OO ete eee be meek 1940 10-8 Switzerland incwistures hose 1939 7°5 
New Brunswick............. 1940 10-7 CALS AMON Hoc. a oichs ears ve 1938 7-4 
Saskatchewan............... 1940 8-4 Newfoundland and Labrador.| 1938 7-3 
Prince Edward Island....... 1940 7:5 Northern-Ireland 2). en. (Pan 
England and Wales............ 1939 10:6 ARISUTIS ook Meise. Sarena as 1937 6-9 
Taye peeve Fol se Deer Bie eg 1939 10-1 1937 6-7 
AT ec creck eke SrA careers 1937 9-5 1938 6-5 
PROUDOATIADR Arn schetes cmis orn 1937 9-5 1938 6-5 
Agisinalt a. 7e sheets eeit. seraiented 1939 9-2 1938 6-1 
re lOes ARERR tea. Ve race ge es Sa Pere ae 1939 9-2 1935 6-1 
Germany adres henieeeiee 1937 9-1 1937 5:5 
SRMOCLOI Stair edetetee coh a. SROs wis 1938 9-0 1939 5-2 
DWenmanioes so.ee vn cee erie ees 1938 8-9 1937 4-8 
Ptringearyeeeccwrtee ais othe Voktos. vic 1937 8-9 1937 4-6 
PRtontnwe wees | heh Sateen 1937 8-5 1936 3°5 
lara Wha Gice Peo, oaks Enno & 1937 8-5 


1 Hstimated rate. 


Subsection 2.—Divorces* 


For many years subsequent to Confederation, the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


One effect of the First World War was to increase divorce. The causes were 
the generally unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long 
separations between men on active service and their wives. The provision of new 
facilities for divorce is also to be considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy 
Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces have, subsequently to 1918, been granted 
by the courts of these provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been 
the only provinces in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special private 
Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


The above-mentioned causes tended to increase the numbers of divorces granted 
in Canada; they grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 875 in 1930. These numbers 
are those of final decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. In 1931 the 
number decreased to 699, this being due largely to the transfer of jurisdiction in 
Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the 
Province, with the consequent delay between the granting of the decree nisi and 


* The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes a bulletin on Divorce showing the sex of applicants and 
the number of persons re-married, together with comparisons with certain other countries. 
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the decree absolute. . Since 1931 there has been an increase of 239 p.c. in the total 
number of divorces granted. In 1938 the number passed the two-thousand mark 
for the first time, owing largely to the increases in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Statistics of divorces granted have been recently revised through the co-opera- 
- tion of the provincial authorities concerned. ‘Table 15 gives the completely revised 
figures. 
15.—Divorces Granted in Canada, by Provinces, 1918-40 


Norte.—In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. For divorces in 
each year prior to 1918, see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825. 


Granted by the 
Dominion Parliament Granted by the Courts 
Wear or aE ae Aor 
KE. SeuloIN| ew | Mani- | Saskat- British Eencricte 
Island Quebec | Ontario Scotia ae “| toba | chewan Alberta Columbia 
1913 5-5... Nil 2 10 24 10 Nil jl 2 65 114 
191922. cs 4 46 36 13 882 : 3 362 147 373 
19202 es. fs 9 89 45 15 42 203 112 136 4683 
192 ae. ba 10 96 41 13 122 598 89 128 5583 
1992200 4 6 91 35 12 97 353 129 138 5433 
1923 eee ne 10 102 22 19 81 é 443 88 1392 5053 
1924 3 8 ce 13 113 42 15 774 263 118 1362 5403 
1925.7..oe. A 13 119 30 15 79 438 101 150 5503 
Li era ss 10 111 19 12 85 503 154 167 6083 
1927 ee is 13 181 29 17 101 623 148 197 7483 
1928:...... # 24 213 28 13 79 573 173 203 7908 
1929 ie 30 207 30 21 89 713 147 222 8178 
L050 ae cs 41 204 19 27 114 648 151 255 8753 
19315 eee 1 38 915 36 20 94 553 157 208 7003 
1982 Nil 27 3435 35 26 114 | 663 150 245 1, 0063 
LOSS renee ss 24 3075 Parl 12 116 48 138 258 930 
1934. 4 ou. <f 38 3655 33 17 126 673 170 306 1, 1223 
1939....0.: 2 28 4915 52 36 145 683 225 384 1,4313 
1930 Rea Nil 40 5195 41 38 179 848 218 4518 1, 5708 
1937.45... 2 43 6075 36 53 200 1128 259 5203 1, 8323 
1938 23.2. 2 83 8245 od 39 205 1263 271 6253 2, 2263 
1930 Re. Nil 50 7475 64 40 181 1338 272 5813 2, 0683 
1940...... a 62 9165 60 52 206 125 274 674 2,369 
1 Granted by Parliament. 2 One granted by Parliament. 3 Revised since the publication 

of the 1941 Year Book. 4Two granted by Parliament. 5 Granted by the courts. 


Section 3.—Deaths 


Disregarding the effects of wars and their aftermath, the past century has seen a 
decline in the death rate in countries of the White world. Perhaps the most impressive 
testimony regarding this decline in the death rate is furnished by the mortality 
statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been kept with great accuracy for 
the whole nation ever since 1750. There, the crude death rate declined from an 
average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 14-3 in the decade 1911-20 and 
to 11-5 in 1988. 


Similarly, in England and Wales, the crude death rate, which was 18-2 in the 
90’s of the past century, declined to 15-4 in the first decade of the present century 
and 12-1 in the third; it was 12-1 in 1939. In Scotland, again, the average rate 
was 22-1 in the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-6 in the 90’s, 13-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 
1926-30, 13-2 in 1931-35 and 12-9 in 1939. For crude death rates of different 
countries, see Table 22, p. 136. 
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There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000 owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 and 
11-9in 1919. Over a period, however, these abnormalities are reduced to negligibility. 


As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. A decided improvement is shown in the deaths-and death rate of Quebec 
for the years 1933-36, although for 1937 the rate increased to 11-3 ; but for 19388, 
1939 and 1940 it was 10-38, 10-4 and 10-1, respectively. On the whole, however, 
improvement has been in evidence since 1926, and latterly Quebec has shown a, lower 
rate than any of the provinces farther east. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


The absolute number of deaths and the death rates for Canada were lower for 
1938 than for either of the two previous years. In 1938 the death rate was 9-5 but 
rose to 9-6 for 1939 and 9-8 for 1940, as shown in Table 32, p. 149; this was still a very 
definite improvement over the 10-2 of 1937. Compared with 1939, the death rate 
for 1940 shows a decrease for each of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


Age and Sex Distribution of Decedents.—The quartile and decile ages of 
decedents for the years 1926, 1988 and 1939 are given for the two sexes combined 
and for each sex in Table 16. The fifth decile and second quartile (or the median) 
both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the deciles, dividing each half into 
five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age distribution in each half than 
do the quartiles. ‘To obtain these quartile and decile points it is assumed that those 
in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its lower to its upper limit. It 
is shown very definitely that the average ages of decedents have heen increasing 
steadily. 


16.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1926, 1938 and 1939 


‘Both Sexes Males Females 
Position in Array, by Age a ne | 
1926 | 1938 | 1939 || 1926 } 1938 | 1939 | 1926 | 1938 ) 1939 


Purst-quartiles.........00008% years of age 1-83] 26-22] 30-34) 1-34] 25-53] 29-44] 2-85] 26-88] 31-28 
Second quartiles.............. rs 45-50] 60-28] 61-96] 45-16] 59-59} 61-05} 45-89) 61-27] 63-13 
hird quartiles... 2...) 2.2 «a a 70-70} 74-82) 75-54) 70-05] 73-89| 74-48] 71-51] 75-93] 76-73 
STSt CE CUOS 6c. ic Gosh ouaresvs os months of age] 0-88} 3-95] 4-59] 0-60} 3-40] 3-76} 1-43] 4-83] 5-91 
Second deciles..............+. years of age | 0-71} 14-35] 18-82] 0-55) 12-69) 17-23] 0-98] 16-20] 20-65 
MInG Mechs oi tices. <page s ae es 6-95] 37-06] 40-89] 4-30] 37-19] 40-87] 12-15} 36-91] 40-92 
1 Wejity dagee (oe: ee nr + 28-77| 51-78] 54-09] 26-47] 51-64] 53-75] 30-61] 51-95] 54-56 
PETG CLOCHOS (5.0. in, cotter Sele She ee 45-50] 60-28] 61-96] 45-16] 59-59) 61-05] 45-89) 61-27] 63-13 
Bixth deciles: ooo wales. es a 58-40] 67-00] 68-06] 57-73) 65-94] 67-01) 59-13} 68-27] 69-35 
Seventh deciles............... 67-15} 72-43] 73-17] 66-44] 71-45) 72-18) 68-00] 73-57| 74-42 
Wirhth deciles, 6.6.0 6.5. 040 is 74-05| 77-20] 77-96]| 73-28] 76-27) 76-87) 74-00} 78-31] 79-07 
Ninth deciles................. 4 80-82] 82-68] 83-22! 79-89] 81-78] 82-31] 81-85] 83-72] 84-24 
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17.—Deaths in Canada, by Sex and Age Groups, 1939-40 


Numbers Percentages 
Age Group Males Females Males Females 


1939 


1939 1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 1940 


WUnderiisyeariotdee.e ane etac sce 8,039 | 7,844] 5,900} 5,939 12-8 12-0 12-0 
Lis Re PN Ais Rote gush ROR eR eae Ee 889 855 724 723 1-4 1-5 1:5 
Dee sates arate testers ee tee 398 432 340 S53} 0-7 0:7 0-7 
Bias trate rded od zgors ke ations Reese SRS 307 308 273 246 0-5 0-6 0-5 
AAT ie Men ecareeeiaceReT a eee 259 226 202 186 0-4 0-4 0-4 


Totals, Under 5 Years of Age..| 9,892 | 9,665 | 7,489 | 7,427 


Ba! Qik eo oe TOS Dee ota tee 915 834 aa, 646 1-5 1-4 1-5 1-3 
hI CSs Eee Pet ee ers bes ava Sh tere eae 735 681 606 570 1-2 1-1 1-2 1-2 
L5=19 25 Recta eee Tt? 1,139 913 813 1-9 1-9 1-9 1-6 
2024 yn ate nies cin eras L207 1,185 1,063 1,050 2-0 1-9 292 2-1 
DOK 20) a ay Save wanes hore cle late ae si 1.289 IES 1,215 1, 233 Ost 1-9 2:5 2-5 
Rent re een Cat earl rman hers e cite 1,176 1,192 1,191 1,134 2-0 1-9 2-4 2:3 
SOR Oras Coe acts Ree Be 1,402 1,406 1,309 1,299 2-3 2-3 2-7 2°6 
AO=44 eo cones! c lyase Oe Pereeeras fe RE 1,668 1,695 1,384 1,380 2-8 2°8 2:8 2-8 
PH St 18 ie I OE IP Od NE A 2,240 | 2,295 1,716 1,705 ploy on 3:5 3:4 
BORD 4 Fey bh cide Ye eee ieee, Soe SPQ TAF | Sass Ole 2UaOMeee 305 5-5 5-4 4-6 4-7 
IS} a)) eran CRN ON nt Maer ne, Pie Sten 5 4123 0 Ae 400 2a er: 6-9 Toy 5-5 5-6 
OU=645 2. Fes ARR en Pee ote AVS260 |) 1-19 (ales, cal 3,341 8-1 8-5 6-9 6-7 
O5=60 fo ihies aoe eee ee 5,600 | 5,941 4,095 | 4,182 9-4 9-7 8-4 8-4 
WO=TE, Mere A EEE ae, eae * 6,136 G4 178) 429065 6: 067) 10-3 10-5 10-0 10-2 
LOO Sor: oe sts ECL Tae 6,077 | 6,034 5,279 5,551 10-2 9-8 10-8 11-2 
SO=89 suet. cee oer Oe Tae - LZ 7,661 otf) “Unis 12-0 12-5 15-1 15-3 
QOFOrOVET. Sirens cc cee net aes 1,069 1,124 1,402 1,491 1-8 1-8 2-9 3-0 


—— | | —_ | | | Tf SS | SS 


Totals, Stated Ages........... 59,863 | 61,372 | 49,035 | 49,523 
44 27 9 5 


100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Agesmotistateds, jiu kiloaens oes dee = a = x 


Totals, All Ages............... 59,907 | 61,399 | 49,044 | 49,528 


Standardized Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual 
mortality per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population 
in different communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people 
made the crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such 
communities. It has, therefore, been considered desirable to adopt a particular 
community as a standard, and to find what the death rates of other communities 
would have been if the age and sex constitution of their population had corresponded 
to those of the community taken as a standard. This process, described briefly 
at p. 90 of the 1941 Year Book, has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-38 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-38. The rates for individual years have 
been calculated directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at 
the Census of 1981. 

The crude and standardized rates given for recent years, especially 1937 and 


1938, in Table 18 should be accepted with some qualification as the census data 
on which the calculations hinge are from six to eight years removed. 
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18. —Crude and Standardized Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1935-40, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1921-40 


Averages 
Province ees] 1985: | 1986 | 19371-1988 | 1989 | 1940 
1921-25 ) 1926-30 ) 1931-35 | 1936-40 


P.E. Island— 
CATO. St SEE Bn 12°5 11-0 11-3 11-6} 11-0°| 11-1 | 12-3 | 11-0 | 11-9 11-4 
BbANGALQIZed. .\ cc deay.e.c one 9-3 8-1 7-9 1 76} 7-6] 8-4] 7-4 1 1 
Nova Scotia— 
NGO Gate Ce ae hae not 12-6 12-4 11-7 MOF (ate O ey VIR Thee tl 4 11-1 
Mtandargized =. anes seen. 10-4 10-0 9-1 1 9-0 8-4 8-5 8-4 1 1 
INew Brunswick. 2) ecco. cia. 
OUTS IER $9 cede he teeased, Cele Re 13-1 12-5 11-2 11-3 || 11-1 | 11-0 | 12-3 | 11-0 | 11-3 11-0 
SUP TIG Ege 6c1s ae ae 11-5 10-9 9-6 1 9-4 9-3 | 10-4] 9-2 1 1 
Quebec— 
ABU Oster oe cake wviidians 2 13-5 11-1 10-5 || 10-7 | 10-3 | 11-3 | 10-3 | 10-4 10-1 
Standardized. 2.0... 2.08.3. 13-1 10-8 1 10-4 | 10-1 |] 11-1 | 10-1 1 1 
Ontario— 
QaB ite Che he ei ee Pa 11-3 11-2 10-1 10-1 |} 9-9 | 10-2 | 10-4} 9-9 | 10-0 10-2 
DHANOALGIZEd olsun sess eee 10-3 9-8) 8:5 1 8-1 8-3 8-4 7:9 1 1 
Manitoba— 
OTL O Remi tare th aceick. pens none 8-6 8-3 7:6 8-5 || 8-1 8-7 | 8-5 ]- 8-2] 8-5 8-7 
MPANGAPOIZEG = of sce.s es aloes, 9-4 8-8 7-6 1 7:8 8-4 8-1 7-6 1 1 
Saskatchewan— 
PUA Teh eee cater « clues 7:5 7:3 6-5 6-8 6-6 6-8 7-4 6-5 6-4 7-0 
Standardized............... 8-5 8-2 71 1 6-9 7-1 7-7 | 6-6 1 1 
Alberta— 
CECI C ie eR roa 8-3 8-4 7:3 TN On| oe O aS 2ONl et teo. | iaed 7-9 
Standardized............... 9-5 9-4 7:8 1 7:7 8-2 8-3 7-5 1 1 
British Columbia— 
(Cigite ye Sa ee eee 8-7 9-3 8-9 10-0 || 9-3 | 9-6] 10-6 | 9-8] 9-7} 10-5 
UENGAPOIZEW a0 v6 cielo e's «> 9-0 8-9 8-0 1 8-1 8-2 8-9 8-1 1 1 
Canada (exclusive of the 
Territories )}— 
Crider rs. 6 Sea to 2 11-1 9-7 9-7 || 9-7 | 9-7 | 10-2) 9-5] 9-6 9-8 
Standardized.............. 2 10-5 9-1 1 9-0] 9-0} 9-5] 8-8 - - 


1 Data for years after 1938 are subject to a wide margin of error and have not been calculated. 
2 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 

Causes of Death.—Nearly 87 p.c. of deaths recorded in Canada in the years 
1936 to 1940 were due to the 32 specific causes named in Tables 19 and 20. In 
these tables the groupings are in accordance with the revision of the International 
List in 1929. This revision was first applied to Canadian vital statistics for the 
year 1931. Special difficulties in preserving continuity are introduced with each 
revision of the International List. 

In any analysis of the relative importance of the causes of death the effects 
of the ageing of the Canadian population should be considered. These effects 
are described briefly at pp. 91-92 of the 1941 Year Book. 


19.—Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1936-40 


Int. List No.1 Cause of Death 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Sey DOM LO WOE no iets canine mele es ce os 2 ee 256 330 207 180 224 
1) TATE ES fen ie gt fee re a ae eae 376 837 250 197 168 
ah | SUC tn eee ah ie Re OO ee ee ae eS eS 244 269 202 167 125 
MMV LOGDING-COUL Ds... aches muss. sas Womieee.e cee len. 594 763 496 541 628 
Li. Doll ESV lava) o G) ark ai ere Ce Ene Re SiR tae Re ee 258 369 434 336 213 
MAS DUEIGIZe erbu rein nea kea rete belek elas oc Gera nnekioe Syl Loulie 0,200. |e 25 062)| op. g00 2,789 
16 | Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute). . 97 200 88 56 48 
17 | Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis. ........... 52 50 45 47 63 
18 |Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis............ 103 93 86 84 100 
23 | Tuberculosis, respiratory system.............. 5,528 | 5,497 | 5,057] 4,944 4,643 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs..................-. 177395 Jad bhp Wah Wn 1,069 1,033 1,146 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 134. 
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19.—Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1936-40—concluded 


Int. List No.! Cause of Death 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
45-58: | Cancer. pix: t.neties here aie Cee oben tte cee 11,694 | 11,963 | 12,038 } 12,399 | 138,322 
595) Diabetes mellitus +4... cae catee ee Re ee ete 144 oe ed Sbor t= bso nade eke 1,787 
Ct Anemia: onto bien ed oe Oe ee ee 646 623 650 699 616 
82 a, b, c |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or thrombosis} 1,890 1,683 1, 693 1,740 1,966 
82d |Paralysis without specified CRUSE. Sires. cee 358 322 323 320 330 
86 |Convulsions (children under 5 years of age).... 200 195 161 aval 192 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart.................000e eee 16,424 | 16,840 | 17,372 | 18,562 | - 20,278 
96, 97, 99, 102 | Diseases of the arteries. ...................-5. 9,112 | 9,609 9,970 | 10,884 11,742 
106; Bronchitisu# noose 32 ck cee ee eee: cee 342 328 325 311 331 
107-109; |. Pneumonia). a. eae ee ob kek oe so eae (313 fy Ceol) | (4oaul Os0eG 6,132 
119, 120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis ..................0005. 2,378 | 4,216} 2,590] 2,375 1,891 
T2U Appendicitisacaa. tors eee tee Ae ee 1,428 | 1,410] 1,297] 1,208 1,108 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction................. 1,050 } 1,074 1,065 | 1,016 991 
130-1324) Nephritiseon. oh incense aera eee eae 6,402 | 6,530] 6,492 | 6,538 6, 835 
137 | Diseases of the prostate..................0000: 1,157 1,255 1,297 1, 298 1,241 
140-1501 Puerperal calses:s..42.2 aon ook CRs ear 1, 233 1,071 968 967 978 
157 |Congenital malformations....................- 1,489 |} 1,474] 1,445] 1,530 1,626 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy...................... 6,605 | 6,644] 6,598 | 6,174 6,318 
1623|Senility(Old\ace) a a4qs 0586 70 oe Cee ee 1,691 1,741 | 1,764] 1,614 1,555 
163=171$| Suicides s,).2hen conde Ae ee oes eee eee 928 978 948 978 948 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 6,535 | 6,380] 6,258] 6,195 6,470 
Other Specilicd. CAUSES Seuss eer toe oor ar 14,216 | 14,589 | 13,683 | 13,528 | 13,494 
Totals, Specified Causes.......... 106,339 |113,051 {106,205 108,355 | 110,293 
199, 200 |Ill-defined diseasost © fear < ieiee ae cae 711 773 612 596 634 
Totalstics pee eee 107,050 | 113,824 | 106,817 | 108,951 | 110,927 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1929 by the International Commission on the Classfication of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted by almost all civilized countries. 


20.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1936-40 


Int. List No.! Cause of Death 1936 1937 -} 1938 1939 1940 
1 QUT ViphOid fev Bie rete co cereals oe eee 2-3 3-0 1:8 1-6 2-0 
fea At: ) CY NS ef ea 3-4 7:5 2-2 1:7 1-5 
StiScarletiever Pak. Ki en ie een en eee ee 2-2 2-4 1-8 1:5 1-1 
9-| Whooping-cough:......\.4..).s0 24s eae eee 5-4 6-9 4-4 4-8 5-5 
TOS Diphtheriact an. ascctins taste career ere 2-3 3:3 3-9 3-0 1-9 
Del {fli Bae: coke he cy ENE ech ns ote ease ows 28-3 47-4 21-1 35-0 24-5 
16 | Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute). . 0-9 Pals 0-7 0-5 0-4 
17 | Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............ 0-5 0-5 0-4 0-4 0:6 
18 | Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis............. 0-9 0-8 0:8 0-7 0-9 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system.............. 50-2 49-5 45-2 43-7 40-8 
24-32 Tuberculosis, other Organs * Sars aa ences see 11-2 10-6 9-5 9-1 10-1 
Aa da] CANCEL: le. Beet et tec sara tae nan eee ere ae 106-2 | 107-7 | 107-5 | 109-7 117-2 
59. | Diabetesimellitus:. 2s 2.tee- min cea Cem 13-1 14-0 13-8 15-1 15-7 
i Leo PA TSO TINS Aa rae ee opt, fee ete ae av ee ee ee 5-9° 5-6 5-8 6-2 5-4 
82 a, b, c |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or thrombosis 17-2 15-2 15-1 15-4 17-3 
82d }Paralysis without specified cause.............. 3-3 2-9 2-9 2-8 2-9 
86 |Convulsions (children under 5 years of age..... 1-8 1:8 1-4 1:5 1-7 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart... .............00..0-008 149-1 151-6 155-2 164-3 178-3 
96,97,99, 102 | Diseases of the arteries................0...05. 82-7 86-5 89-1 96-3 103-3 
106: | Bronchitis. 3322 ss see Ce eee cee 3-1 3-0 2-9 2-8 2-9 
107-109) | Pneumoniat sce ese eet aie ie cacte eine 66-4 69-6 66-4 58-4 53-9 
1195-1205 | Diarrhoea andientenitis). eee esc ener. 21-6 38-0 23-1 21-0 16-6 
121. |AppenGicitis see sien Lee eee he ee eee 13-0 12-7 11-6 10-7 9-7 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction................. 9-5 Y-7 9-5 9-0 8-7 
130-132 Nephritis 5 Sora arr FAA ME Be rer eS rk ow rey chi 58-1 58-8 58-0 57-9 60-1 
137 | Diseases of the prostate..................0000. 10-5 11-3 11-6 11-5 10-9 
140° 150s((Puerpsral calises 4-1 n oo ee ne en ee 11-2 9-6 8-6 8-6 8-6 
157 |Congenital malformations.....4...+.:...6s-.00- 13-1 13-3 12-9 13-5 14-3 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy...................... 60-0 59-8 58-9 54-6 55-6 
162; [Senility (Gldage) reas ee tee lene 7 oe 15-4 15-7 15-8 14:3 13-7 
LO3=17le| SWiCiGeOS: cc Weert: eRe tae eo ieee 8-4 8-8 8-5 8-7 8-3 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 59-3 57-4 55-9 54-8 56-9 
Other specific dscauses ace. eelas oak ess 129-1 131-4 122-2 | 119-7 118-7 
Totals, Specified Causes......... .... 965-5 | 1,017-9| 948-7] 958-8 969-9 
199; 200-|Tll-defined, diseases-2scmay.ma ste curses roe ke 6-5 7:0 5-5 5-3 5-6 

Totals, Death Rates per 100,000 

Popuilation..2.6 5.0. en eee 971-9 | 1,024-9| 954-1 | 964-1 975-5 


1 For footnote, see end of Table 19. 
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Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Deaths in Canada as a whole declined steadily 
for the period 1931-34, but for 1935, 1936 and 1937 there were substantial increases. 
The figure for the latter year was 113,824, over 9,000 more than for 1931. For 
1938 there was a noticeable reduction to 106,817, but increases were again shown in 
1939 and 1940 to 108,951 and 110,927, respectively. The proportion of deaths to 
population in the 67 cities listed in Table 21 remained fairly constant at about 1 p.c. 
throughout the period 1926-40. 


21.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of Residence, 
1938-40, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence 


i oO 
Province and Averages 


City or Town ee MEE FOE |e ee 1938 1939 1940 
1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.....:....... 264 262 299 179 218 200 
Nova Scotia— 
GInComBay cos seen etek ccs 294 258 258 217 261 217 
EAUIT ARISE See eto ase 884 898 895 694 728 802 
SHOUT NAD ee ee ee 241 213 185 146 174 224 
New Brunswick— 
Moncton..... be Bh es ain Oe 252 245 272 223 220 203 
SAI ed ORM cor cans cnet siete ot 712 667 681 601 630 674 
Quebec— 
I COUTIIN er ce tcc se ade 228 224 268 180 193 191 
Granbysee eee: . lk oe! 115 115 111 132 130 118 
Ta Seyhes Sat ack oh cee ak 354 360 355 297 332 349 
OlULOM ates lta fain ote 173 172 177 141 150 132 
Lachine:........: BL etccits sessed 214 186 205 194 202 208 
iW 2) Gl hela ear W 6, 2ho hie a Rare 223 219 211 130 154 122 
Montreal) oS ... cKepaks 11,260 9,808 9,715 9, 206 9,251 9,363 
Outremonta ters cece oes 105 161 170 256 262 244 
(CUTE of Oh eo aE es OR Pe a 2,269 1,991 2,057 1,948 1,962 1,793 
Speliyacmntne. ssc oor 288 293 318 8 242 245 
GSCI ee ie eee i hee tines 120 12h 179 117 123 132 
Shawinigan Falls........... 199 157 160 142 164 155 
Sherbrooke. 7 = Gas soreiserss 450 443 477 322 326 348 
ORCI P IT ee ee ee ok 167 141 126 127 160 151 
Thetford Mines.:........... 157 139 172 153 168 135 
METeCcHIverst names oaren 556 610 606 509 500 396 
Watley field to: 3:64. b Ass « 180 154 164 163 124 169 
URECLU DE Gnttt Gre Aes mae eS 398 460 521 459 509 487 
WVOSGINOUNTE ss: fe0 bse seams 143 249 264 254 250 271 
Ontario— 
sollevitlote ee sn sess 230 227 253 157 184 146 
“RUBEN ARE CO) a6 be meh ae pe 382 362 405 385 400 367 
Gtiat han ee 8h oo ck ea 300 303 330 205 195 221 
Wornwall tite. sites co's ae 238 234 24 157 179 179 
Hore Williams, chises 62s hve 215 203 226 169 199 197 
C/E on JARO ee Pee eee 172 187 183 174 170 172 
Cite Jat See eee eee 235 234 214 240 245 214 
NATL L ON eek yb. 2b 288 coe 1,473 1,491 1,621 1,481 1,511 1,561 
SMS TON saa vce ced 476 476 515 372 53 423 
NWGIUGHONOF! Scho 2skcceatae: 303 347 386 276 306 324 
PROUCLONE Naresh s dee cee 1,089 1,020 1,123 861 903 922 
Nigeara Balleo.gsc..cs0.53 2 200 216 224 199 203 
ROTEON DA Ver staal dad's oes 149 155 168 133 104 148 
MAW Sil Ah baci al dow'e Saad 216 186 219 181 200 222 
(ONDE Re 58 aoe ae eae 1, 664 1,715 1, 825 1,487 1,591 1,672 
Owen Sound. ............5. 163 181 97 170 io 159 
Peterborotigh’...s......6.85. 308 324 367 304 280 349 
ROTIUATUDUT 2. 200 cue conse 224 197 242 199 202 223 
Sietcatharines....¢...c:.+.. 317 283 323 288 270 254 
RSEMUPOMIAS cdots cena’ s 6 0% 226 227 254 179 215 212 
LTRS fae Se ae rr 222 224 239 213 178 214 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 218 214 247 198 228 229 
SUIT 0 Ba a 200 199 226 211 204 206 
‘Sid either 215 235 302 240 236 261 
RSTIENTINIS rig cake ic o's whee + 146 171 196 194 208 224 
PEI hig bagi ni oe 6,735 6,546 7,110 6,417 6,534 6, 785 
EL. Sis 2 Sills a rr 162 138 160 101 100 112 
Ui he ee Sa 965 838 903 770 789 790 
\ Sia 2a) er 173 177 217 137 154 157 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville. 
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21.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place of Residence, 
1938-40, with Five- Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded 


Census 


; Averages 
Province and Popu- : 
City or Town lation. |}_-—-———— 1938 1939 1940 
1931 1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 
Manitoba— 
Brandouser. fas eee ee 16,4611 244 225 264 147 164 151 
St; ONMACO nin. erie: 16,275! 482 417 536 189 138 163 
Winnipep. cs eee eer ee 215, 8141 1,757 1712 1,947 1,720 1,848 1,920 
Saskatehewan— 
Moose Jaweusenecatacietecr 19, 8051 226 196 231 152 146 185 
Princes Albertas.« tenes 11,0491 153 175 195 85 91 99 
HRCPING Cea. ee Sere he eee §3, 3541 481 468 564 361 384 392 
Saskaloonnernen a eymenintocr: 41,7341 485 450 506 284 296 277 
Alberta— 
Calgary vance caeoinae wasn 83,407! 756 730 853 716 710 756 
Hdmontonee ses = ase. 85,774! 862 884 1,091 722 638 771 
Wheth bridigesteee an hat oe 13,5231 185 193 201 114 Gly 120 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster.......... 17,524 273 DRS AlN 344 176 179 204 
VANCOUVGIin eee ne mete ner 246, 593 2.105 2,303 2,842 2,629 2,644 2,950 
WICEOTIGUE chee eee: 39, 082 552 561 730 550 540 578 


1 Census of 1936. 


Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa (Whites), Canada and Australia, are the only 
countries with death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 of population. The low death 
rates in the Prairie Provinces are, in all three cases, due, in part, to a favourable 
age distribution of population. 


22.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries and of the Provinces of Canada in 
Recent Years 


Crude Crude 

Country or Province Year | Death Country Year | Death 

Rate Rate 
Netherlands: mae, oan 1937 See ill Scotland stance weer. tase seer 1939 12-9 
New. Zealand yaecs ss pores cos 8 ee 39 22; Belowme eae EE Dares © Oe (Penta So 1937 13-2 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....} 1939 G47 ©zechoslovakiage acess. asses 1937 13-3 
Canadas.c4As nae jet oe ne 1940 978 i Greeces, .ct a eas ee A ee 1938 13-3 
Sasikatchowanee soa. nee eee 1940 EO: CN ANStrig. Aap 4 eR Ck eee 1937 13-4 
Al betta ge iassat eto. tee cat te 1940 ioe Bulgaria: ph ttd-cerin ss nce meer 1937 13-5 
Manitobae cesta: Aa nme owen 1940 Sail SURE Vay 6 one Sees Sane nia 1938 13-5 
QueabeChs Pee Naeem ee 1940 10-1 Northern ireland geese. eee 1939 13-5 
Ontario: a cnet oo te ere eae 1940 10-2 Lithuania 2 eee ake eee 1939 13-6 
British Columbia ..s..6ecc. ee 1940 LOSS. WC Thalys ee, SEO une ace Coane 1938 14-0 
New Brunswick) soos ee 1940 Oe ll Poland scenes Me once ae noes 1937 14-0 
INOVAISCObigute nee sre. 1940 tcl es. |e PUD AT YS seoparte tee at or er sence 1937 14-2 
Prince Edward Island........... 1940 11-4 ITO, SEA ont aorta 1939 14-2 
MATISUP ALIAS cee tree: Se ne eee oe 1939 9-9 Histonis 36" Die. a telus acer 1937 14-7 
NOE Wayicteeee At ee eee oe ee 1938 LOSO" | Palestine +. Noe cee aoe dene 1938 15-0 
Denmark: Uae cece. ee eee 1938 10-3 JAMAICA! BeeRaA oche teenie 1937 15-3 
Urugia'y. ewer tes eee ee 1937 1 Qis4 "|| S paine a. hie 8g eieerd. aoe eee 1935 15-3 
United States (reg. area).......... 1940 1028.) Wrance, - 2 oe = Accra mee 1938 15-4 
Leeland! 2 tbe ape cbide oat acm 1937 De? i Tapan: cee oe ae OE eee ane 1937 17-0 
Sweden scenes ek aes oe 1938 11-5 Costa: Rica etait pire oe ie ete 1937 18-2 
Germany? Shige fee eee ee ee 1937 HAF | PROUMIANIA e ceaee eee el ets ein a eee 1937 19-3 
Switzerland). aeat a eee eee 1939 11-8 Salvador st. ai ek oo eee 1936 20:1 
England and Wales................ 1939 1221. Covlon 2s... terete ini tien. nee 1938 21-0 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1938 12-1 Straits Settlements.............. 1937 22-5 
British slog tins, sacra ok 1939 12:38) | British, Indiankete see noe an ee 1938 24-3 


Binlandic: , Hes eats ae eee ae 1937 12-3 Chilev 225-4 af Be sacs eee 1938 24-5 
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Subsection 2.—Infantile Mortality 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
statistics show an improvement each year. For the years for which figures are 
available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 1921 
the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for Quebec) 
was 102 per 1,000 live births. Figures for 1940 show the lowest rate since the system 
was established, viz., 56 per 1,000 live births; New Brunswick had the highest 
rate, Quebec the second highest and Prince Edward Island the third. The Quebec 
rate continues to show steady improvement, having decreased from 100 in 1937 to 
83, 78 and 70, respectively, for the following three years. In Canada as a whole, 
over 9,000 infant lives were preserved in 1940 which, under conditions prevailing 
in 1926, would probably have been lost. 


23.—Infantile Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1935-40, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1921-40 


Nors.—Figures for individual years from 1921-34 will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, 
beginning with the 1931 edition. 


Year PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 
INFANT DEATHS 
Averages, 1921-25....... D5 1397-165 2 5,916 | 1,394 ) 1,789 | 1,327 621 2 
Averages, 1926-30....... 122 934 | 1,039 |10,518 | 5,091 | 1,031 | 1,559 | 1,195 571 22,060 
Averages, 1931-35....... 131 840 857 | 7,756 | 3,962 835 | 1,261 998 464 17,104 
Averages, 1936-40....... 142 782 913 | 6,471 | 3,196 GB 1t025 869 532 14,703 
OSS Peet tees cote ee 145 838 866 | 6,939 | 3,515 837 | 1,194 936 460 15, 730 
ORG eRe er ome Re Aes rane: 137 781 806 | 6,220 | 3,416 779 | 1,030 940 465 14,574 
LOS ere te ae pao nt ony: 152 812 | 1,072 | 7,580 | 3,382 826 | 1,245 994 630 16,693 
NO 38M rate eke a's ate oe ca 114 754 859 | 6,486 | 3,245 750 941 812 556 14,517 
ORSOL deem: <8 Apelirpeae Gyan 168 761 893 | 6,210 | 2,979 752 930 763 483 13,939 
TELA ia Ses ee ene aie 802 934 | 5,856 | 2,959 756 979 834 526 13, 783 
INFANT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
Averages, 1921-25....... 77 94 105 2 83 84 83 86 61 2 
Averages, 1926-30....... 71 85 101 127 74 72 73 75 55 93 
Averages, 1931-35....... 67 73 82 98 61 61 62 60 46 75 
Averages, 1936-40....... 69 65 82 82 50 ot 55 53 44 64 
Qa ee oe ees adc totege ce 3 ie 72 83 92 56 63 61 58 46 71 
NOS MeR. Rr boo te cet 69 66 77 83 55 61 54 60 44 66 
Mere ra ne cotta etitcpo toc ans 73 70 101 100 55 64 67 63 56 76 
NUS Sierr shoe er ec te a ass 58 62 75 83 49 56 52 51 45 63 
MORO eye teh aS es ecce os 79 64 79 78 46 55 51 46 39 61 
ON SAG Scene Sea 65 62 80 70 43 5! 51 48 38 56 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Quebec wag not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1940 for between 90 and 92 p.c. of the infantile 
mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 24. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injury at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for over 47 p.c. of the infant 
deaths of 1940. In 1926 the percentage was 41-4 and in 1930, 42-3, and, since the 
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rate of infant deaths has declined by about 45 p.c. in the interval between 1926 
and 1940, great improvement in the post-natal care of infants is indicated. In 
the years 1939 and 1940, 50-5 p.c. and 52-6 p.c., respectively, of all infants who 
died were less than one month old, and 37-3 p.c., and 39-2 p.c., respectively, were 
less than one week old, as is shown in Table 25. 
24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada, by Principal Causes of Death, 1926 and 1938-40 
Nore.—Figures for the former registration area for the years 1921-25 will be found at pp. 182-183 of the 


1927-28 Year Book and figures for the whole of Canada for years from 1926 in the corresponding tables of 
previous Year Books commencing with the 1932 edition, 


Percent- 
Inter- _ Rates per 100,000 255 
national Cause of Death Year Numbers Live Births Pea: 
° if 
List No. Ae hy et os eel eee Be ee Gavteut 
Males |Females} Total || Males )Females) Total Death 
7.| “Measles Akh... tees 1926 141 122 263 118 108 113 1-1 
1938 53 3 91 45 34 40 0-6 
1939 30 39 69 26 35 30 0-5 
1940 35 33 68 28 28 28 0-5 
Salhocatlet ever... oe 1926 13 12 25 11 11 11 0-1 
1938 8 5 13 7 4 6 0-1 
1939 6 8 14 5 7 6 0-1 
1940 3 3 6 2 3 2 1 
9 | Whooping-cough....... 1926 358 415 773 299 368 332 3:3 
1938 154 180 334 131 161 146 2:3 
1939 200 182 382 170 163 166 2-7 
1940 228 244 472 182 205 193 3:4 
103| Diphtheria: 2... eee 1926 24 23 47 20 20 20 0-2 
1938 15 5 20 al) 4 ) 0-1 
1939 11 20 31 9 18 14 0-2 
1940 9 3 12 7 o 5 0-1 
1 Topinfuenzat ney sacra 1926 576 374 950 481 331 408 4-0 
1938 298 221 519 253 198 226 3°6 
1939 442 307 749 376 274 326 5-4 
1940 345 253 598 275 213 245 4:3 
15 | Erysipelas............. 1926 51 50 101 43 44 43 0-4 
1938 8 9 17 7 8 7 0-1 
1939 6 i) 15 5 8 7 0-1 
1940 3 7 10 ) 6 4 0-1 
16 | Poliomyelitis and polio- 
encephalitis (acute). .} 1926 6 3) 9 5 3 4 0:3 
1938 2 2 4 2 2 2 1 
1939 4 2 6 3 2 3 1 
1940 1 Nil 1 1 Nil 3 1 
18 | Epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.....| 1926 33 24 57 28 21 24 0-2 
1938 12 9 21 10 8 9 0-1 
1939 9 10 19 8 9 8 0-1 
1940 10 8 18 8 if 7 0-1 
23-32 | Tuberculosis?.......... 1926 131 102 233 109 90 100 10s 
1938 85 59 144 72 53 63 1-0 
1939 62 56 108 44 50 47 0-8 
1940 46 42 88 37 35 36 0:6 
SITY DHS see ree 1926 68 |* 60 128 57 53 55 0-5 
1938 54 49 103 46 44 45 0-7 
1939 60 26 86 51 23 37 0-6 
1940 40 36 76 32 30 31 0-6 
86 | Convulsions........... 1926 263 177 440 219 157 189 1-9 
1938 82 58 140 70 52 61 1-0 
1939 80 58 138 68 52 60 1-0 
1940 96 57 153 77 48 63 1-1 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 For this cause the comparability between the figure for 
the year 1926 and the figures for 1938-40 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 3 Less than 


one per 100,000 live births. 
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24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada, by Principal Causes of Death, 1926 and 1938-40 


Inter- 
national 


List No. 


106 


107-109 


116-118 


119 


122 


157 


158 


159 


160 


161 


199, 200 


—concluded 
- : Percent- 
Wim Bers ates per. 00,000 age 
Live Births Distribu- 
Cause of Death Year tion By 
—||_______________-___| Cause of 


Males {[Females] Total || Males |Females| Total Death 


IBTONCHILISS sens wd cee 1926 


Pneumonia peered ffi tet 1926 


COnne oooeo 


— 177% 


Diseases of the stomach} 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Diarrheea and enteritis!| 1926 
1938 
1939 


1940 

Hernia, intestinal 
obstruction.......... 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


foal feck feed 


Congenital 
malformations....... 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Congenital debility....]| 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Premature birth....... 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Injury at birth........ 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


ry 
toi “TOO TO ooo oococo CO = bo OO ooor- 


Loe Noe OR) 


Other diseases peculiar 
to early infancy}!..... 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Other specified causes!.| 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Ill-defined causes...... 1926 
1938 
1939 
1940 


All Causes............ 1926 || 13,537 | 10,155 | 23,692 | 11,294 | 8,996 | 10,179 || 100-0 
1938 || 8,311 | 6,206 | 14,517 || 7,051 | 5,562 | 6,327 | 100-0 
1939 | 8,039 | 5,900 | 13,939 | 6,836 | 5,274 | 6,074 || 100-0 
1940 | 7,844 | 5,939 | 13,783 || 6,261 | 4,989 | 5,641 | 100-0 


BNON CHAD QOOCK SIDS NANG HYHHSOD HOADSO ARAM ShED Baar Ream ARa® 


it Coe WDHOD ADDS 


1 Comparability between the figure for the year 1926 and the figures for 1938-40 is not exact, owing 
to changes in classification. 
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25.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at 
Each Age Period, 1939 and 1940 


Year and Age at Death 


1939 


Under-f month. 25 55.2500 8 ae 

Underti*dayrn «oso meee 

1 day and under 1 week..... 

1 week and under 2 weeks.... 

2 weeks and under 3 weeks... 

3 weeks and under 1 month... 

1 month and under 2 months.... 

2 months and under 3 months.... 

3 months and under 4 months... 

4 months and under 5 months... 
Emonths and under 6 months... 

6 months and under 7 months... 

7 months and under 8 months... 

8 months and under 9 months... 

9 months and under 10 months... 


10 months and under 11 months... 


11 months and under 1 year 


Totals; 1939%..0 0 osscceceees 


1940 
Under 1 month 


Wins pale ayn aman yen a tac 
1 day and under 1 week....... 
1 week and under 2 weeks. ... 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks... 
3 weeks and under 1 month... 
1 month and under 2 months.... 
2 months and under 3 months... . 
3 months and under 4 months... 
4 months and under 5 months. . 
5 months and under 6 months.... 
6 months and under 7 months.. 
7 months and under 8 months... . 
8 months and under 9 months... 


9 months and under 10 months... 


ry 


.| 494 | 457 | 466 
S| LOC eeatgonl Mas 
.| 268 | 194 | 187 

48 42 53 


77 | 106} 102 
101 | 106 80 
71 91 90 
54 51 57 
30 46 45 
30 22 43 
54 37 32 
12 25 27 
30 22 19 
24 16 28 
sAN Gd 20 12 


.| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. 


107 


16 


Ont. 


10 months and under 11 months... 


11 months and under 1 year...... 


Totals,:1940:) cee eee 


| 518] 486] 485} 504] 610 
| 139 | 166| 162| 163] 252 
204 | 197 | 191 | 190] 242 
Ba) 86 ash eg 15 
Biri S62re 1893) POLI] ates 
BO}. 81 I 36) eg ae 
$8-| 107 | 104] 92°] 78 
73} 99} 91] 88] 60 
29| 79] 66] 65] 54 
44/ 57] 45| 50] 44 
CU) I ee 18 ae a DB ay) 
Bij} 640.1 28) 371 25 
£8)" 301) 186.1'2032 | 2.or 
36°}, 24" 39] “27 | 2418 
SOAS TEMES DR | 2 20a! eae 
go" son <91 | oe | = To 
LM hepa 8 Gel baa oe RES en 


Man. 


471 


Sask.| Alta. } B.C. | Canada! 


522 | 498 | 565 505 
187 | 202 | 203 181 
196 | 161} 258 192 
66 64 56 69 

33 33 33 36 

40 38 a1 36 

94 | 104 58 98 

78 87 66 82 

63 60 56 67 

49 54 54 50 

29 46 46 40 

43 37 25 37 

35 24 27 31 

23 26 33 29 

32 25 |. 29 26 

11 20 27 19 

20 21 14 17 

1,000] 1,000 

508 | 520] 563 526 
179 | 233 | 218 191 
181 | 183 | 2651 201 
69 38 44 59 

45 31 32 39 

3; 35 2s 37 

98 70 67 89 

80 88 84 82 

68 65 53 63 

53 43 46 49 

50 44 32 41 

36 43 46 35 

31 37 23 31 

20 26 21 25 

20 19 21 21 

15 23 23 21 

20 22 23 18 

1,000 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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z000|—t INFANT MORTALITY 
CANADA, 1940 
By Months 


First Month....7256 
4.000 Next II Months...6,527 
First 4 Months.10,478 


0 f A } 7) VJ VJ aa 
jst ond grd Ain 5 gh 7th gth gth foth yyth i2¢ 
MONTH 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—In interpreting the 
statistics of Table 26, it should be observed that a very low rate for any particular 
year means little, since wide fluctuations from year to year are the rule. Moreover, 
since maternity hospitals in many urban centres draw patients from surrounding 
districts, the rates based on place of occurrence are often quite different from rates 
based on place of residence. This is illustrated particularly in the case of Westmount, 
where the number of infant deaths under one year by place of occurrence in 1940 
was 10, compared with 3 by place of residence. Among the large cities, Vancouver 
has a splendid record, Montreal has shown steady improvement and Winnipeg 
and Toronto have very low rates and good records. Sorel, Three Rivers, Quebec 
city and Hull all have rates of over 100 for 1940, and most of them have -high 
rates over the whole period. ‘ 

_%6.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 


births) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 or Over, by Place of Residence, 1939 and 1940, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence. 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
City or Town Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. 
1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1989 | 1940 |] 1996-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1989 | 1940 
Belleville, Ont........... 27 20 28 16 11 72 53 59 63 41 
Brandon, Man............ 26 18 16 10 10 67 59 58 48 41 
Brantiord, Ont........... 52 34 31 2 ELS 76 54 50 57 31 
Reaivanye Nita, essa". . 113 74 63 41 54 62 44 BY 33 37 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...: 30 26 32 29 23 105 72 73 98 71 
Chatham, Ont........... 38 33 38 15 19 78 68 52 45 52 


Chicoutimi, Que......... 72 57 50 44 41 129 112 91 85 68 
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26.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 or Over, by Place of Residence, 1939 and 1940, 


with Five-Year Averages, 1926-40, by Place of Occurrence—concluded. 


City or Town 
Cornwall? Ontae. see 48 
Edmonton, Alta......... 140 
Fort William, Ont....... 46 
Galt.-Ontir os ie eee 16 
Glace Bay, N.S.......... 85 
GranbynQuers.cn.eaees 29 
GuelphpOnt...- seas: ese 23 
Halifax: INS aacwcahe act LDH 
HamiltonsOntwscs.t ec. 200 
HallQie 2 se haan one 132 
JOLETEE, QUEL se... o.. 6.00 a0 52 
Kingston; Ont ic... see 59 
Kitchener, Ont.......... 43 
Lachine; Queias s.ae.c6 oc 49 
Lethbridge, Alta......... 33 
Lévis)-Querssoes core tess 37 
London, Ontconncesecete. 91 
Moncton, N.B........... 40 
Montreal, Que............ 2,739 
Moose Jaw, Sask......... 39 
New Westminster, B.C... oT 
Niagara Falls, Ont....... SL 
INOTine Dave Olver asnaes ee 35 
Oshawa, Ontiewc. ..40en- a8) 
OttawanOntaeresaeeek 327 
Outremont, Que......... 8 
Owen Sound, Ont........ 15 
Peterborough, Ont....... 39 
Pert Arthur, Ontario. 45 
Prince Albert, Sask...... 34 
Quebec, Que............. 727 
ReainaySaskter ta ader. eis 92 
St. Boniface, Man........ 59 
St. Catharines, Ont...... 40 
St. Hyacinthe, Que...... 55 
St. Jean. Que. asian os ocr 26 
St. Thomas, Ont......... 20 
SambvohnNeBs fern e 113 
Sarma; Ont ee cae 32 
Saskatoon, Sask......... 86 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 42 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.... 103 
Sherbrooke, Que......... 77 
Sorel Quetiiesdocscane cle 56 
Strationd Ontareseee 21 
Sudbury Onteeeaseee ee 54 
Sydney tNcsseacceee ate 40 
Thetford Mines, Que..... ; 52 
Three Rivers, Que....... 228 
Thmmins, Ont scene snes 60 
‘TorontosOnt.eeeec ee 914 
_ Valleyfield, Que......... 40 
Vancouver, B.C...:...... 173 
Verdun). Quester sates 91 
Victorias Oe eeieee eer 33 
Welland; :Onticar ace ee 20 
Westmount, Que......... 11 
Wandsor. Ontieeee esas 203 
Winnipeg, Man........... 277 
Woodstock, Ont.......... 14 


Infant Deaths 


170 
12 


Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Av. Av. Av. : Av. | Av. Av. 
1926-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1989 | 1940 || 1996-30 | 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1989 | 1940 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The low record of infantile 
mortality is held at the present time by New Zealand, where in 1939 the rate of 
infantile mortality was only 31 per 1,000 live births as compared with 68 in 1905. 
The Netherlands, Australia, Sweden and Norway with rates of 38, 38, 41, and 42 
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in their latest available years were next in respect of low infantile mortality (with 
the exception of Iceland). 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 live 
births in 1905 to 50 in 1939, while the rate in Germany bas declined from 196 in 
1904 to 64 in 1937. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 1381 per 
1,000 live births in 19@5 to 38 in 1937. 


27.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World and 
in the Provinces of Canada in Recent Years 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province Year | Infantile Country Year | Infantile 
Mortality Mortality 
INS Wi ZeAlande Senor. «5 carina certs 1939 31 PCOLLANO SD he Pitas pede eat 1939 69 
MCOLatN rer ates he se tte nas casita 1937 ey Northern Ireland.............. 1939 70 
ANIStTAlAa. ey day ck Ces cele cane ee 1939 38 Bel aii ioe secs, en ce eer ee 1937 83 
USGL OTIS soo. weelacs St aoccstaly trot 6 1937 38 AUSUDIA Reet te oes ig te eee eee 1937 90 
VOC OR te a dt De a, Ke usbaoud 1938 41 oes CaO Get EWR Pe SAS eee 1937 91 
INGEWAY: co ore toned ak costes 1937 42 LOS AIT AT nies ee oat Ny og eaeee Raster les, 1936 92 
SWICZOMANG A ee ons co wncrimetotie 1939 43 Nemieined and Labrador..| 1938 93 
United States (reg. area)........ 1940 47 IPANaIN aes ars a oe 1934 95 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..} 1939 50 CETEOCO Santee ho a otis as ees 1938 99 
England and Wales.............; 1939 50 UAV eR oy tee PN eas te eee 1938 106 
Britishetslestees =. ee wsc sehuane 1939 54 VApPAle ee ies cet ek ee eee 1937 106 
Canadane tore 8 ont ects ahs 1940 56 SPA eG .4 Ae eo eis 1935 109 
Prince Edward Island......... 1940 65 Palestine cine st. o.27 dacnee es 1938 112 
INOVATOCOUAT AS oc eae eee 1940 62 aIMal Cate te een tia nee 1937 119 
INew Brunswick.......... 62... 0.3 1940 80 SalvadGrasicnn. shea ener 1936 120 
Quebec wea se ek aS 1940 70 Czechoslovakia................ 1937 122 
AOMEATION teases ss an ane senate 1940 43 MiphGa Mare] ee pak ek aoc ake 1939 122 
NEANTCOIDA See tee ccc he 1940 51 LUD 8 aye ee ye ere 1937 134 
Saskatchewan. . et OTA TL OAO 51 POlAnGdies se iegaa ar ths or a ss 1937 136 
PA bOrta ter ees wei ore ce 1940 48 Costa Rica aioe nies eee 1937 142 
British Columbia, .o ck sosca, 1940 38 Buloaria sets ee ees ee ee 1937 150 
RVOIMNAT Kota sere ccs host, ol a i tke 1938 59 Straits Settlements............ 1937 156 
CEIAAN YitteO. , Lxtee bol otied Sileides 1937 64 ste - Sane ey et sihess Meare ee 1938 161 
HUE ANECC MER. Chose are Ones e 1938 65 PV Dies ute Rove cases, s 1937 165 
LONG a lee Soa lecel ai aie aA en 1940 65 Bosh Mia roe ees 1938 167 
BEGIN a rec oe tend oho aha eC 1938 68 HLOUMANID ate. nidlae so eee ee 1937 178 
PERL VIREl” Geteestseeee Oi Paros Sikes os 1937 69 Chiller ees ein Peo ee 1938 236 


Infantile Mortality in Certain Cities of the World.—lIt is one of the 
greatest triumphs of our time that city life has, if not as healthful, yet not necessarily 
a more harmful effect on human, especially on infant, life than the average living 
conditions in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality for New York was35 
per 1,000 live births in 1940, as against a rate of 47 per 1,000 for the birth registration 
area of the United States. For 1937, Berlin had an infantile mortality rate of 61 per 
1,000 live births, as compared with 64 for Germany; Paris had a rate of 66 in 1938, 
compared with a rate of 65 for France and, in 1938, fangoe had a rate. of 50 com- 
pared with 53 for England and Wales. 


In Canada, Montreal had, for 1940, an infantile mortality of 58 per 1,000 live 
births as compared with 70 for the Province of Quebec. Toronto had, in 1940, an 
infantile mortality rate of 38 per 1,000 live births as against 43 for the Province 
of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality rates 
than their respective provinces. Over a number of years both Vancouver and 
Victoria have shown two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 
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28.—Infantiie Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Certain Cities of the World in 1939 


Vancouver....... 
Adelaide... V2.5 
Saskatoon........ 


Winnipeg......... 
Amsterdam...... 
Lam Tl tone see 
@hicaeOsemerenione 


Wellington....... 
Edmonton....... 
INewaviork.. ssn 


DSYCRCYoy ai. fee 


1 1988 rate. 


2 1936 rate. 


Rate of 
Country Infantile 
Mortality 
(Canad ates haa ae 25 
Australia Mito see 271 
Canadan sean kone 27 
New Zealand........ 29 
Canadawe ease ee 29 
Australia. sass csce 301 
Canada sie tt tera 30 
Netherlands......... 311 
Canada eeunaene eet 31 
WmitedsStaresawsne 32 
AUSTTALLA | ae oe eee 341 
INOP WY Aiaere seen tne eee 351 
Sweden. -.4.4c0 sere 351 
@anadawn cae ee eens 35 
Canada.tt 5. eae 30 
NewaZealand a. sas 36 
@anadan see 37 
United States....... 37 
Deniiarknysen nates 381 
Australia. f seaavese a 381 
FAUStLAlia ances aes 401 
Australia taacceea sees 421 
Canada Wien tooo 43 
@anadans emetic re 43 
@anacdare nines sae 44 
Union of South Africa 471 
@anadatctsse ee 48 
Germanys. eee 481 


Rate of 
City Country Infantile 
Mortaiity 
Monetons..ena. see Canada, epee oan 48 
Washington....... United States....... 48 
Londonseesscne ere see it shag tat pated. 49 
Hamburg. eee Germany. 7.0.5: cee 501 
Johannesburg..... anion of ‘South Africa 50 
DSipZzigi on Sedan oh GTMANY tn qeecuiass 501 
MONON ener on: Eno lane ae aeeeeeenets 501 
Shefiieldstas a. Hee Nein Ss ae cs evenehes tee 50% 
Frankfort-on-Main| Germany............ 512 
Ottawasraern ee ANAAA Re oe ee 53 
aE ANN S a Be aes ee ANAGASEE creer tee tee 54 
IBerlinwereties henc: Germany eee tee 581 
iBreslanrise., aes. os Germany ii. .ee. ee 581 
Edinburgh....... Scotlands heres 59 
Antwerp ian ee lB{elbatilady, omen gcse 611 
Birmingham...... ing lands ty oc 611 
NMunteha. ae ae Germany ss. coneee 641 
Cologne:.s... nee Germanyaco.ssasenien 66! 
Parish. .ee aie: Prancogay esaecne eee 66! 
Verdimn':sa oe Canadaiscsse8.moeke 67 
Manchester.:..... Ming lands, sane 691 
Montreal......... Canada ess nee ee 70 
Ihiverpooloe. ous: Hinolandian riaaceace 741 
POLK A, kee ITO Fcc eee 78 
Glascowa a ane Scotland... se eerr: 80 
Quebec:....we seven: aNaAdat ss sve 108 
ombay.c same ae INIA) shales N23 Caen 212 
Madras ten ease. British Indias eee 242 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the important subject of maternal 
mortality arising out of pregnancy and child-birth. This maternal mortality 
is shown by Tables 29 and 30 to be at its lowest among mothers under twenty-five 


years of age. 


29.—Maternal Deaths in Canada and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 
1938-40, with Five-Year Averages 1926-40 


Nore.—Figures for individual years 1926-37 will be found in previous editions of the Year Book begin- 
ning with the 1934-35 edition. 


Age Group 


Year 


Maternal Deaths 


14,837 
15,178 
16,418 


60,995 
60, 137 
65,510 


65, 687 
66,799 
72,478 


75,720 
75, 668 
78,190 


Rate 
per 1,000 
No Live 
Births 
45 3-0 
63 4-2 
49 3-0 
133 Deja 
158 2-6 
157 2-4 
216 3°3 
215 3-2 
223 3-1 
440 5:8 
402 5-3 
5-5 


Maternal Deaths 


| | | 


Live 
Age Group Year Births 
AQ'Or OVETee ee. . 1938 12,207 
1939 | 11,686 
1940 | 11,720 
Totals....... 1938 | 229,446 
Totals....... 1939 | 229,468 
Totals....... 1940 | 244,316 
Averages....... 1926-30 | 236,520 
Averages....... 1931-35 | 228,352 
Averages....... 1936-40 | 228,768 


rere 
perl, 
No. Live 
Births 
134 11:0] 
129 11-0, 
116 9-9 
968 4-2 | 
967 4-2 
978 4-0 
1,339 5-7 
1,154 5-14 
1,044 4-6 


x 
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30.—Maternal Deaths in Each Province, by Age Groups, 1940, with Totals and Rates 
per 1,000 Live Births 1938-40, and Five-Year Averages 1926-40 


Norr.—Totals for individual years 1926-37 will be found in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 


with the 1933 edition. 


Year and Age Group 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. 


Maternal Deaths— 
Age Group, 1940 


Unaer2owyearser....o. atccne se 1 3 2 17 
OREN ie Ey SOs Sha oe Fares ee JON Nil 7 14 53 
25-29... ... 35 SBE BEAD JES ee a 2 15 14 81 
SR Ue acon eee Bas SUB ca nea ae 2 23 21 174 
AOLTOVELS Bia sc oahe Hae wit se tatoos 1 6 5 52 
To talss1938: S325 toch cee 5 51 52 | 408 
Totals, 1939... 4.9... uc eee 16 49 54 | 369 
Motalss1940) 2... e econ: 6 54 56 | 377 
Averages, 1926-30............ 8 61 64 | 433 
Averages, 1931-35............ 10 59 57 | 405 
Averages, 1936-40............ 10 48 54} 400 


Rates per 1,000 Live Births— 


Totals 1988... 2.2.5.6. coe 2-5 | 42) 45] 5-2 
MOCBISS A959 Se eck. eee 7:5 | 4-1] 4-8] 4-6 
Totals, 1940. ................ 2-9| 4:2] 48] 4-5 
Averages, 1926-30............ 4-6] 5-5] 62) 5-2 
Averages, 1931-35............ 5-1 5-1 5-5 5-1 
Averages, 1936-40............ 4:9} 4-0] 4-9] 5-1 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Mere or «68 GO OO 
Soren Coe 


. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 
2 Nil 2 49 
15 16 12 157 
17 10 11 223 
19 34 15 433 
9 9 3 116 
46 68 48 968 
59 59 38 967 
62 69 43 978 
126 105 63 1,339 
91 75 53 1,154 
68 73 46 1,044 
2°5 4-3 3-8 4-2 
3:3 3-6 ol 4-2 
3-2 4-0 Bee | 4-0 
5:9 6-6 6-1 5-7 
4-5 4-5 5:3 5-1 
3-6 4-5 3°8 4-6 


31.—_Maternal Deaths in Each Province, by Causes of Death, 1940 


Cause of Death P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. 


Man. 


Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee eee 


140 |Abortion with septic condi- 


GLOMUS aden arc ce eee Nil 4 1 16 
(@)PAibortion:.. con «co sees s 2 1 11 
(b) Self-induced abortion.} “ 2 Nil 6 
141 |Abortion without mention 
of septic conditions (he- 
morrhage included)....... “s 4 2 11 
Kt) A DOrtION Ape. acl. es 4 2 11 
(b) Self-induced abortion] “ Ni | Nil | Nil 
142 |Ectopic gestation.......... < 2 1 12 
(a) With septicconditions| “ Nil 1 8 


(6) Without mention of 
septic conditions....... 2 Nil 9 

143 |Other accidents of preg- 

nancy (hemorrhage ex- 


CANELCC) an. pia soo Onis ss 1 1 sf 4 
144 |Puerperal hzeemorrhage.... 2 4 11 62 
(a) Placenta previa..... Nil 2 if a7 
(6) Other hzeemorrhages . 2 2 4 86 

145 |Puerperal septicemia (not 

specified as due to abor- 
RAGICE CR taal dtl tesla 1 4 8 | 101 

(a) Puerperal septicemia : 

ANG PY LeUlIS. selec es oe 1 4 Selo 


(b) Puerperal tetanus....| Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 


146 |Puerperal albuminuria and 


BCIAIMPSIA.. oy ons eieltanroas i 13 19 67 
147 |Other toxzemias of preg- : 
PIC NC eis co olee bic cece ces Nil 2 2 17 


1¥ixclusive of the Territories. 


_ 
Co MM O%°*wW OO 


mn 


7 10 7 85 
6 9 & 58 
1 1 2 a7 
4 2 1 39 
4 1 1 35 
Nil 1 Nil 4 
20 3 5 34 
1 1 2 9 
1 2 & 25 
Nil | Nil 1 10 
7 11 i) 138 
6 a 1 67 
1 9 8 81 
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31.—Maternal Deaths in Each Province, by Causes of Death, 1940—concluded 


List Cause of Death P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta.| B.C. | Canadat 


SS eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


148 |Puerperal phlegmasia alba 
dolens, embolism, or sud- 
den death (not specified 


AS SeptIC) senate eee Nil 14 9 50 47 10 8 13 5 156 
(a) Phlegmasia alba do- 
lens and thrombosis....} “ 8 1 4 6 2 Nil § Nil 21 
(6) -Enmbolisme ss as... ee 4 Uh 4 24 22 4 4 2 2 69 
(c) Sudden death........ MY 4 4 22 19 4 4 6 8 66 
149 |Other accidents of child- 
birth ss. oP Sac ee ee ae e 1 5 3 31 19 4 4 11 3 81 
(a) Ceesarean operation..| Nil | Nil i 8 6 Nil 1 2 19 
(b) Other surgical opera- 
tions and __instru- 
mental delivery.....| “ - Nil 2 2 1 Nil & Nil 8 
(c):Dystocianns. — ee. 1 1 1 6 3 ss 8 af 16 
(d) Rupture of uterus in 
Parturition. «eee ee Nil 2 1 4 8 g iy? 1 « ~. 18 
(e) Others under thistitle| “ g Nil 11 5 Nil a 8 1 25 
150 | Other or unspecified condi- 
tions of the puerperal 
StACOWs tite oka =f 1 - 6 2 4 3 2 18 
(a) Puerperal diseases of 
the breast. 2.0. ee Nil 3 Nil | Nil es 1 Nil 1 2 
(6) Others under this title} “ 1 af 6 2 ce 3 8 if 16 
Totals oe. 6 54 56 | 377=«| «254 57 62 69 43 978 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. : 
Section 4.—Natural Increase 


During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
has declined. In 1921 the rate was 17-8; it declined to 13-3 in 1926 and to 12-2 in 
1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but the rates for 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938 were downward; improvement is again apparent for 1939 and 1940. 
Among the provinces the trends generally follow that of Canada with minor excep- 
tions. Quebec shows the greatest improvement in death rate for the period since 
1926; the rate of 10-1 for 1940 was the lowest for the period 1926-40. 

The Province of Quebec has been generally regarded as having one of the 
highest rates of natural increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The 
rate for Quebec was 17-1 in 1931 and, while it was gradually reduced in line with 
common experience to a low point of 12-8 in 1937, it has since recovered somewhat 
and stood at 15-7 for 1940. Saskatchewan has usually approached Quebec in the 
matter of natural increase and for the years 1934 and 1935 the rates for this prairie 
province actually exceeded those for Quebec, although for later years they have been 
lower. Alberta has followed Saskatchewan fairly closely. In the case of the two 
western provinces the high rates of natural increase are due to their relatively 
younger populations and lower crude death rates. 

The rate of natural increase in 1989 was 15-9 per 1,000 in the Union of South 
Africa (Whites), 9-5 in New Zealand, 7-8 in Australia, 6-0 in Northern Ireland, 4-9 
in Hire, 4-5 in Scotland and 2-8 in England and Wales, so that Canada compares 
quite favourably with most other British countries. 

The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of the mean population for other countries 
for 1937 (the latest uniform year) are: Netherlands, 11-0; Japan, 13-6; Italy, 8-7; 
Denmark, 7-2; Germany, 7-1; United States, 5-8; Finland, 6-6; Switzerland, 3-7; 
Norway, 4-7; Belgium, 2-2; Sweden, 2-3; France, —0-3. 
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32.—Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, 1938-40, with 
Five-Year Averages 1921-40 


och .—Figures for individual years 1921-37 will be found in previous Year Books beginning with the 
1927-28 edition. 


; Mar- Rate of 
phe riage Thee mets Natural 
Province Births |per 1,000 Mar- Be Deaths |per 1,000} Births Increase 
Popu- rlages stand Popu- | over a tree 
lation res el lation | Deaths] j tion 
Prince Edward Island.Av. 1921-25 | 1,966 | 22-6 473 5-4 1,085 | 12-5 881 | 10-1 
Av. 1926-30 1,734 19-7 473 5:4 969 11-0 765 8-7 
Av. 1931-35 | 1,961] 22-1 496 5-6 1,001 | 11-3 961 | 10-8 
Av. 1936-40 | 2,054] 21-9 623 6-6 1,080} 11-5 974 | 10-4 
i 1938 1,974 21-0 591 6-3 1,030 11-0 944 10-0 
1939 2,128 | 22-4 641 6-7 1, 133 11-9 995 10-5 
1940 2,097 | 22-3 703 7-5 1,067 11-4 1,030 11-0 
Nova Scotia..:>........ Av. 1921-25 | 12,119 | 23-4 3,186 6-1 6,519 | 12-6 5,600 | 10-8 
Av. 1926-30 | 11,016 21-4 3,224 6-3 6,362 12-4 4,654 9-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 11,486 | 22-0 3,522 6-8 6,073 11-7 5,413 10:3 
Av. 1936-40 | 12,061 } 22-0 4,796 8-7 6,126 | 11-2 5,935 | 10-8 
1938 | 12,241 22-3 4,089 7-5 6, 087 11-1 6,154 11-2 
1939 | 11,825 21:3 5,024 9-1 6,324 11-4 5,501 9-9 
1940 | 12,856 | 22-9 6,401 11-4 6,239 11-1 6,617 11-8 
New Brunswick....... Av. 1921-25 | 11,080 | 28-4 2,953 7-6 5,093 13-1 5,987 15-3 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,327 | 25-8 2,970 7-4 5,019 | 12-5 5,308 | 13-3 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,440 | 24-9 2730 6-5 4,710 11-2 5,730 13-7 
Av. 1936-40 | 11,105 25-0 3,801 8-5 5,040 11-3 6,065 13-6 
1938 | 11,447 | 25-7 ODUL 7-6 4,898 11-0 6,549 14-7 
1939 | 11,286 | 25-0 3,726 8-3 5,082 11-3 6,204 13-7 
1940 | 11,700 | 25-9 4,841 | 10-7 4,985 | 11-0 6,715 | 14-9 
Québec! ogee ee. ci sa's Av. 1926-30 | 82,771] 30-5 18,731 6-9 36,645 13-5 46,126 17-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 78,889 | 26-6 | 17,089 5-8 | 32,796 | 11-1 | 46,093 | 15-5 
Av. 1936-40 | 78,509 24° 7° "27,04 8-5 | 33,221 10-5 45,288 14:3 
1938 | 78,145 | 24-6 25,044 7-9 32,609 10-3 45,536 14:3 
1939 | 79,621 | 24-8 | 28,911 9-0 | 33,388 | 10-4 | 46,233 | 14-4 
1940 | 83,857 | 25-7 | 35,069 10-8 | 32,799 10-1 51,058 15-7 
Ontariotetic. thas yates Av. 1921-25 | 71,454 23-7 | 24,037 8-0 | 34,252 11-3 37,202 12-4 
Av. 1926-30 | 68,703 21-0 25,449 7°8 36, 650 11-2 32,053 -9°8 
Av. 1931-35 | 65,000 18-3 24,260 6:8 35, 782 10-1 29,218 8-2 
Av. 1936-40 | 64,461 17-3 32,719 8-8 37,794 10-1 26,667 7°2 
1938 | 65,564 17-6 30,080 8-1 36, 890 9-9 28,674 7-7 
1939 | 64,123 17-1 34,657 9-2 37,530 10-0 26,593 7-1 
1940 | 68,524 18-2 41,229 11-0 38,503 10-2 30,021 8-0 
Manitoba sae 8s baer st Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 4,634 7°5 5,348 8-6 11,242 18-2 
Av. 1926-30 | 14,391 21-7 4,951 7-5 5,507 8-3 8, 884 13-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 13,690 19-3 5,015 7-1 5,413 7:6 8,277 11-7 
Av. 1936-40 | 13,515 18-7 6,931 9-6 6,136 8-5 7,379 10-2 
1938 | 13,478 18-7 6, 262 8-7 5, 893 8-2 7,585 10-5 
1939 | 13,583 18-7 7,676 10-6 6,157 8-5 7,426 10-2 
1940 | 14,771 20:3 8,849 12-2 6,339 8-7 8,432 11-6 
Saskatchewan......... Av. 1921-25 } 21,580 | 27-7 4,982 6-4 5, 859 7-5 15,721 20-2 
Av. 1926-30 | 21,298 24-7 6,036 7:0 6,256 7°3 15,042 17-4 
Av. 1931-85 | 20,325 | 21-9 5,680 6-1 6,037 6-5 14, 288 15-4 
Av. 1936-40 | 18,676 19-9 6,599 7-0 6,365 6-8 PAses 13-1 
1938 | 18,230 19-4 5, 893 6-3 6,079 6-5 12,151 12-9 
1939 | 18,059 19-0 7,323 7°7 6,031 6-4 12,028 12-6 
1940 | 19,322 20-8 7,820 8-4 6,477 7:0 12,845 13-8 
AID OEUR ee. rte eons Av. 1921-25 | 15,461 26-0 4,313 7-3 4,953 8-3 10,508 17-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 15,924 24-2 5,265 8-0 5,530 8-4 10,394 15-8 
Av. 1931-35 | 16,556 22-1 5,530 7-4 5,447 7-3 11,109 14-8 
Av. 1936-40 | 16,282 20:8 7,192 9-2 6,055 7:7 10,227 13-1 
1938 | 15,891 | 20-3 6,973 8-9 5,871 7-5 | 10,020 | 12-8 
1939 | 16,470 20°9 7,838 9-9 5,789 7°3 10,681 13-6 
1940 | 17,359 22-0 8,782 11-1 6,203 7-9 11,156 14-1 
British Columbia.....Av. 1921-25 | 10,256 18-4 3,971 7-1 4,812 8-7 5,444 9-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,356 16-2 4,786 7°5 5,986 9-3 4,370 6-9 
’ Av. 1931-35 | 10,005 14-0 4,267 6-0 6,344 8-9 3,661 5-1 
Av. 1936-40 | 12,105 15-8 7,053 9-2 7,697 10-0 4,408 5-8 
1938 | 12,476 16-4 6,135 8-1 7,460 9-8 5,016 6-6 
1939 | 12,373 |} 16-0 7,862 10-2 7,517 9-7 4,856 6-3 
1940 | 13,830 | 17-4 9,624} 12-1 8,315 | 10-5 5,515 6-9 
Canada! (exclusive of 
the Territories).....Av. 1926-30 | 236,520 | 24-1 | 71,885 7-3 | 108,924 | 11-1 | 127,596] 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 228,352 | 21-4 68,596 6-4 | 103,603 9-7 | 124,750) 11-7 
Av. 1936-40 | 228,768 | 20-4 96,825 8-6 | 109,514 9-8 | 119,254) 10-6 
1938 | 229,446 | 20-5 | 88,438 7-9 | 106,817 9-5 | 122,629) 11-0 
1939 | 229,468 | 20-3 | 103,658 9-2 | 108,951 9-6 | 120,517) 10-7 
1940 | 244,316 | 21-5 | 123,318] 10-8 | 110,927 9-8 | 133,389 | 11-7 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Natural Increase in Cities and Towns.—Statistics of natural increase in 
cities and towns of 10,000 population or over are given for the period 1926-40 in 
Table 33, but these are not worked out as rates per thousand of population, though 
the census populations in 1931, which are also given, furnish some guide to such rates. 


33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place 
of Residence, 1938-46, with Five- Year Averages, by Place of Occurrence, 1926-40 


Census 
Province and City or Town | Popula- 
tion, 1931}} 1926-30 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown. 4..0:06.+5- 12,361 23 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace: Baya 4. nac cee 20,706 378 
Haltiaxt, fe. woe hon hee 59,275 573 
Sydney! genes cic set eae 23,089 270 
New Brunswick— 
OnCtTON. we. Adame eee 20,689 266 
Saint John &. c..pscc.. 47,514 432 
Quebec— 
Chicoutimit® 72. etree eee 11,877 325 
Granby,H ised. acoee ust 10,587 183 
RULE oh aoe etic ie een octane 29, 433 647 
JOlIStTO IRE ek Va eee 10, 765 174 
Liachinewey san ese 18, 630 228 
LEVIS sb ee es teeee aan 1724 84 
Montreal sre tess. « nceie tise 818,577 8,945 
Outremonty es sesnte see 28,641 19 
Quebec? fa fe. 4.0 oss eece-e 130,594 2,110 
St. telyacmthe. acess. foe 13,448 45 
Dt. Jean cae ae pasties or 11,256 204 
Shawinigan Falls........... 15,345 459 
Sherbrookescenasceeercae 28, 933 336 
Sorel. peo Ai ae oe ee 10,320 130 
Bhetiord Mines)... 28225..5 10,701 308 
Three Rivers............-: 35,450 773 
Valley ficld tae sa: . tins asthe 11,411 137 
Mera units Pets eee erate 60,745 659 
Weestimoumnticnie dha ncetice oct 24,235 —33 
Ontario— 
Belleville Wee eee ee te 13,790 140 
Brantionrdseas sos 30,107 300 
Chatham. ahictictaee ee 14,569 185 
Cornwall Ssecsnsannteoen ce 11,126 230 
Hortewilliamencn. eacee sce 26,207 420 
BUG Pe eteuc cae lave cette os eee Be 14,006 105 
Guelph's Ais ooo ee 21,075 160 
Haimniiltone..ce. sees, 2 155,547 1,568 
Kangstoneot ca de seo one 23,439 119 
Waiteheneras.asacae cee ae 30,793 451 
Tondont 526.098. Soverencee 71,148 292 
Niagara Hallsiic1.2sse. oe e 19,046 251 
North: Bayern (ons o.coo 15,528 268 
Oshdwa eee bce «teen 23,439 429 
Otta war tikes ee 126, 872 1,301 
Owen Sound... eee ee 12, 839 171 
Peterborough... ...020.0..%% 22,327 271 
PortvAnthur a. sdetnata sae 19,818 318 
St.Catharines.........-.+% 24,753 279 
Strlhomas shes. cacti. 15,430 100 
Sarntaee yet acs. eete. ce 18,191 209 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 23, 082 395 
Stratiordiee. Fel icn8s eh. ae 17,742 184 
Sudburyee eee ee see 18,518 283 
"TRIN IG-Aay.t oe eels 14,200 345 
ROL ONtO Manic hc stone cee 631, 207 5,475 
Wollanditte.e tt 88.8 10,709 126 
IWANCSOTENEA, icc ea ean tien aioe 98,179 1,826 
Woodstock¥ fara. ces 11,395 3 


Averages 


1931-35 | 1936-40 


99 141 
445 634 
732 877 
374 455 
249 278 
536 613 
284 283 
239 224 
515 487 
157 121 
212 189 
42 20 
9,194 8,278 
—66 —118 
2,146 . 1,919 
59 91 
170 132 
413 368 
310 395 
124 114 
212 170 
577 538 
204 186 
561 306 
64 =! 
149 225 
265 221 
181 405 
248 359 
355 294 
109 120 
117 80 
1,467 1,307 
181 248 
405 402 
359 466 
221 206 
235 239 
339 326 
1,247 1,353 
138 151 
253 308 
314 364 
306 325 
69 144 
189 225 
360 348 
141 167 
562 1,015 
392 659 
4,890 3,331 
148 196 
1,200 1,270 

60 6 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville. 


1938 


1939 


1940 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, by Place 
of Residence, 1938-40, with Five-Year Averages, by Place of Occurrence, 1926-40— 


concluded. 
Averages 
Census = [———___—_________ 
Province and City or Town | Popula- 1938 1939 1940 
tion, 1931} 1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 

Manitoba— 

Brandonts 2a) siaieds son cee 16,4611 146 78 14 46 94 

Shs DONIIACO osc hoc. ak 16,2751 361 647 754 149 153 

Winnineye see we 215, 8141 2,770 22232 1, 838 958 1,325 
Saskatchewan— 

MOOSO AWisich sees Sauces 19,8051 397 268 265 145 170 

BErInCOsA liberia ssn ne. ee 11,0491 181 223 313 144 180 

FROG Re ar, Bn Alina 53,3541 887 802 767 571 656 

SASkKatOON Gris cde co taane 41,7341 573 505 422 243 378 
Alberta— 

Caleary.cencusen bodaeet 83,4071 1,050 965 867 530 694 

GTA ON CON sete a ofsccs.sieicsmuacs. 85,7741 1,260 | 1,362 1,640 993 990 

eth brid gers cit ies ons 13,5231 251 338 437 131 143 
British Columbia— 

New Westminster.......... 17,524 252 271 445 218 212 

IVARICOUVERS siete os Bis oe o.clele so 246,593 1,601 1,056 1,197 876 1,183 

RVEQUOTIG Site ee tem fo. cits bite 39,082 165 136 124 —93 —9 


1 Census of 1936. 


Natural Increase, by Sex.—In Table 34 the relationship of births to deaths 
is shown by sex from 1926 to 1940 for Canada and for 1940 by provinces. In spite 
of higher male births, the natural increase is shown to be lower for males than for 
females due to the higher mortality among the former. 


34.—Births, Deaths and Natural Increase in Canada,! by Province and Sex, 1940, 
with Totals 1933-40, and Five- Year Averages 1926-40 


Males Females Both Sexes 

Year and Province Excess of Excess of | Excess of 
Births Deaths |Births Over| Births Deaths |Births Over|Births Over 

Deaths Deaths Deaths 
Canada!— wee 
Av. 1926-30...........]] 121,552 58,351 63,201 | 114,968 50,573 64,395 127,596 
Av. 1931=35........... 117,142 55,967 61,175 | 111,210 47,635 63,575 124,750 
Av. 1936-40........... 117,434 59,992 57,442 | 111,334 49,522 61,812 119,254 
Totals, 1933.......... 114,388 54,725 59,663 | 108,480 47,243 61, 237 120,900 
Totals, 1934.......... 113,323 55,224 58,099 107,980 46,358 61,622 119,721 
Totals, 1935.......... 113,293 57,206 56,087 108,158 48,361 59,797 115,884 
Totals, 1986.......... 113,289 57,728 55,561 107,082 49,322 57,760 113,321 
Totals, 1937.......... 113,143 62,109 51,034 107,092 51,715 55,377 106,411 
Totals, 1938.......... 117,862 58,817 59,045 | 111,584 48,000 63,584 122,629 
Totals, 1939.......... 117,594 59,907 57,687 111,874 49,044 62,830 120,517 
Totals, 1940.......... 125,279 61,399 63,880 | 119,037 49,528 69,509 133,389 
Province, 1940 

Prince Edward Island.. 1,053 575 478 1,044 492 552 1,030 
INGVSSCOLIS..% 6.2.04 - 6,544 3,399 3,145 6,312 2,840 3,472 6,617 
New Brunswick........ 6,021 2,644 Sone 5,679 2,341 3,338 6,715 
CURE DSO eee eee 43,176 17,497 25,679 40,681 15,302 25,379 51,058 
RO MCATHOS 1... one. sacra 34,946 20,923 14,023 33,578 17,580 15,998 30,021 
TIGK Vile) of: Ate a 7,568 3,578 3,990 7,203 2,761 4,442 8,432 
Saskatchewan......... 10,003 3,852 6,151 9,319 262) 6,694 12,845 
PRG ESe ee OS oe 5 8, 822 3, 683 5,139 8,537 2,520 6,017 11,156 


British Columbia...... 7,146 5,248 1,898 6,684 3,067 3,617 5,515 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Section 5.—Vital 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
and compiled since 1924. They are not, however, presented with those of the nine 
provinces in the tables of this chapter because the figures are not regarded as com- 
plete, the details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying popula- 
tion is not known with sufficient accuracy for each year to enable the rates to be 
calculated. As these Territories contain less than 1/700th of the population of 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Territories 


Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest 


Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible factor in the total. 


35.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 1924-39 


Year 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Births 


Yukon 


Marriages 


Deaths 


Births Marriages Deaths 

No. No. No 

95 39 47 

57 35 32 

75 3 51 
126 20 133 
222 30 367 
133 29 168 
232 36 206 
141 36 106 
195 33 122 
179 26 128 
203 47 154 
231 63 175 
229 68 177 
210 45 147 
226 63 181 
234 81 194 
240 103 188 


Northwest Territories 
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Section 1.—General Information 


In 1851 the population of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick totalled 2,312,919 and in 1941 the population of the Dominion was 
11,419,896 (preliminary). During that period no fewer than 6,703,891 persons were 
admitted as immigrants, not all of whom stayed in the Dominion, for numbers 
eventually found their way to the United States while others returned to the lands 
of their birth. 


The present war has not affected immigration to the same relative extent as 
did the First World War. The year 1913 witnessed the greatest immigration in 
Canada’s history, 400,870 persons having been admitted; the greatest number 
admitted during the war years was 72,910 in 1917. At the outbreak of war in 
1939, Canada had been going through a period of restricted immigration and the 
figures for 1940 and 1941 showed decreases of only 34 p.c. and 46 p.c., respectively, 
as compared with the last complete pre-war year 1938, while the decrease between 
1913 and 1917 amounted to almost 82 p.c. 


Assimilation of Immigrants.—Statistics of the cumulative effect of immigra- 
tion on the racial composition of the population, showing the percentages of each 
origin born in Canada and in other countries and also the leading races with which 
the males have intermarried, as found at the Census of 1931, were presented at 
pp. 159-160 of the 1939 Year Book and at pp. 144-146 of the 1940 edition. The 
information was summarized from Census Monograph No. 4 ‘Racial Origins and 
Nativity of the Canadian People’’, copies of which may be obtained from the King’s 


_ Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents each. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—From Confederation to Mar. 31, 1941, 
Canada has spent $67,782,640 on the encouragement and contro] of immigration; 
over 68 p.c. of this was spent in the three decades 1901-1930. Expenditures for 
the five latest years will be found in the Public Finance chapter of this volume, while 
yearly details may be obtained from the ‘‘Public Accounts’, published annually 
by the Department of Finance. 

Immigration in Relation to the Total Inward Movement.—While 
immigration proper has declined materially since 1930, the work of the Immigration 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources continues to be heavy, inasmuch 
as the officials of the Branch are required to examine tourists and other non-immi- 
grants, including the many persons who cross the International Border in the course 


* Revised under the direction of F. C. Blair, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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of their business and Canadians returning to this country. The statement below 
summarizes the total inward movement for the three latest years. Statistics of 
immigration are analyzed in detail in Sect. 2 (see also Sect. 3). A qualification 
to be borne in mind, when considering the statistics as they are assembled in this 
statement, is that figures for ocean ports and for the land border are assembled on 
slightly different bases. In the case of ‘returned Canadians’ entering from 
the United States, who have been shown as returning after more than a year’s 
absence, the classification is made upon the basis of intention, i.e., persons who 
have definitely gone to the United States with the intention of making their homes 
there, but return permanently to Canada within the year, are included with the 
much larger number who have been absent for more than a year. On the other 
hand, those entering by ocean ports, after an absence of more than a year, probably 
include some who have been absent from Canada on a protracted visit, but who 
had no intention of abandoning their Canadian domicile. 


I.—TOTAL INWARD MOVEMENT OF PERSONS INTO CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1939-41 


Item 1939 1940 1941 
Canadians! returning after an absence of more than one year— 
Bycland border: sock eae ee Ne Uae Sek Nat See 5.072 5, 254 3, 663 
BYy"OCCANT POLES eres ere Ra oa el cate os eseE ROE 3,955 2,945 5,429 
From: Newfoundland e. 2 ot.. te ae oe ee ee eee 62 153 326 
Canadian born— 
IByrlandiborder st: Hees Py ees aie ces are ee 8,672 4,705 8,372 
BB VZOCEAD DOLLS Firs te cones krone ee cee eee re 2, 864 1,930 662 
From Newlound land: oo sor ice Fen tee ae ee ee 46 123 78 
Other British born— , 
By lands border seers han eae le tha a eae Be 665 207 133 
IB yi0cean ports Fo. hawk tay ia a eeratera rn tose, vin es eens 1,064 808 230 
Krom Newiound land ar eee eee tee ne fie 26 226 
Naturalized with Canadian domicile— 
Byilanidt border oie abies creole ake tis see oe woos 473 78 69 
BYIOCCAN DOLLS cup lence le cerca ioe Ce ee 234 149 43 
FromiNewlound land eka. celal ero eo ere 6 2 4 
Aliens with Canadian domicile— 
By: land. borderiters sa iat ies dee cioke bat Be es eee 462 234 99 
By ocean ports............ pr Arias nue oie aie sia hie eee anes ek 8038 58 22 
FromtNewtound and yi nie eee ind shoe eee Nil 8 18 
ToTats, RETURNING CANADIANS...............6- 9,089 8,352 9,418 
Tourists, ete.— é 
Byelandubord ere ocean ciate ne eine rane 16,578,119 13,598,777 13, 968, 088 
IB yaO COAMADOLLS eee ee cee meer tee ce eve rons aaa ee eee 16, 176 6,914 OeOk 
MromsNewflound land. tyteeiee wn sro k ie cee ee eee 7,192 8,060 10, 902 
(ROPTATS: «l OURISTSHETC Lc) Sotee Gat ane 16, 601, 487 13, 613, 751 18,982,261 
Canadians returning after an absence of less than one year— 
By datid border 2450s Rasta oe 11,555, 236 6,441,527 3, 933, 137 
By Ocean ports ee. 2.2) Swede. lcucea in oh ia et Meee he ae ike 14,023 3,070 1,311 
ETOMG NOWIOUN GIANG Aarne mere cee tira ara nee eee 2,689 2,723 10, 216 
Toraus, PERSONS RETURNING?.............0-0-- 11,571, 948 6, 447,320 3,944, 664 
Tovats, NON-IMMIGRANTS.........0.ecceeccccess 28,182,524 20,069, 423 17,936, 343 
Immigrants— 
Bysland: border nc hung Cie eae oe een oto 5, 649 7,134 6,594 
By ocean ports. hve, ae ei IS eee eee 11,345 4,190 2, 730 
LOTALS IMMIGRANTS 4.05 eon. sealer ee ane 16,994 11,324 9,329 
GRAND Torats, INWARD MoOVEMENT............. 28,199,518 20,080,747 17,945, 672 
1 Includes aliens with Canadian domicile, not included in the statistics of Sect. 3. 2 So designated 


to distinguish them from ‘returned Canadians’, i.e., those absent more than one year. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Immigration 


Immigration is naturally at a low ebb in time of war; therefore the outline of 
immigration policy and entry requirements formerly appearing in this Section has 
been omitted from this edition. Full information regarding the Immigration 
Regulations may be obtained from the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. (See also p. 110 of the 1941 Year Book.) 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Immigration since Confederation 


The wide fluctuations in the immigration movement since the middle of the 
nineteenth century are shown in Table 1. The heavy movement between 1902 and 
1914 was cut down severely between 1915 and 1918. Since 1931 the figures have ~ 
been the lowest for the past two decades. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, Calendar Years 1852-1941 


Year | Arrivals|) Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals 


No. No. 


No. No. No. No. 
185255. -14.29,007 14,666 || 1882: .| 112,458 |} 1897..} 21,716.]| 1912..] 375,756 |] 1927..| 158,886 
1853....} 29,464 12,765 || 1883. .| 133,624 || 1898..| 31,900 || 1913..} 400,870 || 1928..| 166, 783 
18545".4).-37, 260 18,630 || 1884. .| 103,824 || 1899..| 44,543.|) 1914..} 150,484 |] 1929..} 164,993 
1855....] 25,296 24,706. || 1885..| 79,169] 1900..| 41,681 || 1915..| 36,665 || 1930..| 104,806 
1856...) 22,544 27,773, 1 1886..] 69,152 4 1901..| 55,74 1916..| 55,914 || 1931.. 27,530 
TSO oo; S04 36,578 || 1887..| 84,5264) 1902..| 89,102 || 1917..| 72,910 |) 1932.. 20,591 
TS5S | 123389 50,050 | 1888..| 88,766 || 1903..} 138,660 || 1918..| 41,845 } 1933.. 14,382 
1859.... 6,300 39,373 |} 1889..} 91,600 4) 1904..] 131,252 || 1919. .| 107,698 || 1934. . 12,476 
1860.22. 6,276 27,382 || 1890..) 75,067) 1905..] 141,465 || 1920. .| 138,824 || 1985.. 12a 
1861.5.) 213, 589 25,633 |} 1891..) 82,165 || 1906..} 211,653 |} 1921..] 91,728 }] 1936.. 11, 643 
1862....] 18,294 27,082 || 1892..} 30,996 || 1907..| 272,409 || 1922..| 64,224 || 1937.. 15,101 
1863....| 21,000 29,807 || 1893..} 29,633 } 1908..] 143,326 } 1923..| 133,729 || 1938. . 17,244 
1864....| 24,779 40,492 || 1894..| 20,829 || 1$09..| 173,694 || 1924. .| 124,164 f 1939.. 16, 994 
1865....] 18,958 38,505 |} 1895..| 18,790 || 1910..| 286, 839,|| 1925..] 84,907 || 1940.. 11,324 
1866....} 11,427 1926. .| 135,982 || 1941.. 9,329 


47,991 || 1896. .|’ 16,835 |} 1911. .| 331,288 


2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Other Countries, Calendar Years 1908-41 


Notre.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book shows, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this 
basis, by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from— from— 
Year | Total Year  ———| Total 
United | United | Other United | United | Other 
Kingdom| States |Countries Kingdom} States |Countries 
1908 ees. «| 55,427 51, 750 35,849 | 143,326 || 1925........ 35,362 a Wiel W/ 31,828 84,907 
MLSS oe 52,344 80, 409 40,941 | 173,694 |) 1926........ 48,819 20,944 66, 219 135, 982 
VOLO ee. as 112,638 | 108,350 65,851 | 286,839 || 1927........ 52,940 23,818 82,128 158, 886 
POS es. 144,076 | 112,028 75, 184 | 331,288 || 1928........ 55, 848 29, 933 81,002 166, 783 
(RO ee eee 145,859 | 120,095 | 109,802 | 375,756 || 1929....:...] 66,801 31,852 66,340 164, 993 
TOU rer be a 156, 984 97,783 | 146,103 | 400,870 || 19380........ 31, 709 25, 632 47,465 104, 806 
Le Sie ea 49,879 50, 213 50,392 | 150,484 }} 1981........ 7,678 15,195 4,657 27,530 
FOP ae rods 9, 606 24,297 PTAA: 96,665 } 19382 .......% SOLE 13, 709 S,000 20,591 
POLES iis 8,596 41,779 5,539 65,9141 193834. ......:. 2,304 8,500 3,578 14,382 
RUST Cer dies. x 2,632 65, 737 4,541 F910 Wl P1084 Soe. ce 2,166 6,071 4,239 12,476 
TOTS seas 4,484 31,769 5,592 AISA 5 Al 1 OSD es chick. 2,103 5, 291 3, 883 11, 277 
1 ee aang 57,251 42,129 8,318 | 107,698 || 19386........ 2,197 4,876 4,570 11,643 
ONY es cen eZ 75, 804 40,188 BAe SOD LS Os Ses) LOOK tees 2,859 5,055 6, 687 15,101 
Peete cgere. «c.. 43,772 23, 888 24,068 OL, 728i L988. vc ae 3,389 5, 833 8,022 17,244 
i TVs ae ae 31,005 17,534 15, 685 64,224 || 19389........ 3,544] 5,649 7,801 16,994 
5 Ata Sa “1 70,110 16, 716 46,903 | 133,729 || 1940........ 3,021 7,134 1,169 11,324 


LODE tae. os. 57,612 | 16,042 50, 510 124,164 |) 1941........ 2,300 6,594 435 9,329 
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Subsection 2.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, of 
the 11,324 immigrants who came to Canada in the calendar year 1940, males con- 
stituted 47-4 p.c. of the total, as compared with 45-2 p.c. in 1939. Prior to 1932 
males normally exceeded females, as shown at p. 214 of the 1934-35 edition of the 
Year Book, where figures for the fiscal years 1911-34 will be found. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, a 
Years 1939 and 1940 


Males Females 
Year and Boeke eee eS SSS : . 
Age Group Single |Married vada: * es a Total || Single |Married bins pag . o ab 4 Total 
1939 

0-14 years of age] 2,284 Nil Nil Nil 2,284 Nil Nil Nil 2,027 
TOS LOM see ee see ne 812 3 i Bs — 815 96 Af * 854 
20 SOA ea Mia eae: 443 68 <s Ss 511 466 1 2 891 
paisa pleealacs © pommel 383 325 1 3 712 734 8 14 1,086 
BO=3 Orca hatter oer 339 | 1,024 7 iby | ee 1,651 33 24 2,028 
40-49 See gens : 122 848 21 17 | 1,008 875 101 23 1,146 
50 or over........ 96 718 137 15 966 524 550 33 1,281. 

Totals, 1939....| 4,479 | 2,986 166 50 | 7,681 4,346 694 $6 9,313 

1940 ty 

-0-14 yearsofage.| -1, 221 Nil Nil Nil iP PA| Nil Nil Nil 1,176 
1bal Ore terete 374 2 ‘6 1 377 89 1 ss 533 
20224 Ao 554 70 1 6 631 422 2 2 779 
26=29)e, oleae 426 219 1 4 650 460 4 6 670 
SO=SO cet. corey 314 625 8 34 981 805 32 38 1,065 
AAO eer ct a acaders 137 568 19 35 759 593 70 Be! 794 
50 orovere aa. 96 533 101 22 752 417 342 24 936 

Totals, 1940....| 3,122 | 2,017 130 102 | 5,871 | 2,619 | 2,786 451 97 5,953 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adul€ Females, and Children, 
Calendar Years 1929-41 


Children Under 18 


Adult Adult 


Year Total 

Males Females Males Panwles 

75,814 47,425 23,213 18,541 164,993 
44,078 32, 882 15,521 12,325 104,806 - 
7,280 9,728 5, 645 4,877 27,530 
5,429 7,259 4, 238 3, 665 20,591 
3,691 5,749 2,500 2,442 14,382 
2,998 5,107 2,161 2,210 12,476 
2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 11,277 
2,691 4,830 2,127 1,995 11,643 
3,573 6, 126 2,727 2,675 15,101 
4,142 6, 800 3,274 3,028 17,244 
4,866 6,820 2,815 2,493 16,994 
3,939 4,517 1,432 1,436 11,324 
3,851 3,489 940 1,049 9,329 


Subsection 3.—Languages and Racial Origins of Immigrants 


Languages of Immigrants.—At the Census of 1931, only 1-82 p.c. of the 
population of ten years of age or over was unable to speak either English or French, 
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but the percentages, by racial origins, of those speaking neither official language 
varied greatly. A short discussion of this subject will be found at p. 150 of the 
1940 Year Book. 


The Immigration Branch does not record the ability of immigrants to speak 
the official tongues of the Dominion; the statistics appearing in Table 5 relate 
only to the mother tongue of the immigrant. The great majority of those coming 
from the United States naturally give English as their mother tongue, regardless 
of their racial origin. In the calendar year 1940, 410 persons coming from the 
United States, many of whom were undoubtedly of French-Canadian origin, gave 
French as their mother tongue. In that year, persons from all countries giving 
English as their mother tongue constituted 84-94 p.c. of the total and those giving 
French 5-18 p.c. Immigrants giving German, Italian or Czech as their mother 
tongues accounted for 2-15 p.c., 1-09 p.c. and 1-04 p.c., respectively, of the total 
number of immigrants of ten years of age or over. 


5.—Mother Tongues of Immigrants, Ten Years of Age or Over, Calendar Years 1932-41 


' Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 


Language 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 | 19388 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
JED EG) ie artes epee ear eee eee 11,037 | 7,524 | 6,059 | 5,367 | 5,397 | 6,643 | 7,142 | 7,431 | 8,206 7,497 
Ryenc er se Seat ee. sa ae 992 562 467 507 485 478 623 559 501 356 
Germans? is 2 eee oN 506 378 370 274 282 511 571 | 1,944 208 50 
INOEWORIAD. SS. cic cece oes 74 34 33 29 36 25 2 4 27 16 
Sh NaI a ee eae eer 65 21 23 18 15 41 28 14 12 4 
MD aM UST encreter lanviows oven ects 45 44 19 21 19 38 36 73 23 7 
HCOlANGIE Hats. ots sah kccss 6 5 4 2 - - - - - 
TESTE 6 Zeek ks cA 36 23 45 53 43 62 131 90 8 ff 
Wisehs eset es = Gee 33 21 36 26 53 58 95 190 56 30 
ARS Estes Paces a oct 34 36 44 37 36 65 56 60 10 7 
PE SOOHLA ee dave a See Sere 3 1 1 3 3 - 8 5 - - 
WGCHISN secs tois ah so 2 4 - - 4 7 4 3 5 2 
Bithnanian., ¢.9ic-o008 secs awo0 29 24 22 38 43 40 50 15 4 
FRUSSIAM fo oe eh sone hs onc 36 50 54 32 36 42 29 88 16 23 
Webrew2s..2: soee.a- tne akk 215 223 137 158 197 110 93 197 36 41 
UGTA CT tet. nwt oes 
J BESTS ah he aa Spee ae pine 64 149 205 184 266 401 728 665 a 2 
Wikrainian.«< ges. sss bikes 
TPO) b1S) ove 5 pegemeiee i= 1 mend 7c are 390 505 688 707 793 | 1,215 | 1,440 | 1,198 62 47 
Roumanian...5 25.0... 32 29 45 64 65 103 142 90 12 12 
Slovenian....025:...5%. Sas - 3 - - 3 2 1 - - - 
Czech (Bohemian)........ 192 269 433 356 490 989 | 1,389 673 100 20 
Croatian (Serbian)........ 120 114 189 214 305 438 460 185 43 3 
Hungarian (Magyar)...... 211 314 290 234 265 436 507 383 94 21 
DELTA sn oi tas acs She ser 273 227 261 265 245 367 337 188 105 8 
Rpaishth? 3.55. 085.0 fees 24 19 6 7 9 11 fi 8 21 11 
Portuguese... 4.6 hee. 1 1 - - - - ~ 1 1 1 
Greek 2k ose Rese Bas 49 42 |. 42 44 56 76 106 103 45 12 
PRED ANIA ciepcflias See aeten - - 1 1 3 7 5 5 - - 
BRumleteticsc tite cy acca eo - - - - 4 1 1 1 = 4 
Bulmarians. ots s5 Eek 11 10 6 10 13 27 20 13 2 = 
WHOS Oki ets on irs <8 1 1 1 = ~ 1 - - - - 
DEADHNOSC! aes cele ce we dca ores 112 104 117 66 96 130 52 40 38 |- 5 
Hast EnGian: o5o 6c 3 oe vas 48 30 29 21 10 8 8 16 6 1 
Armenian (Aramaic)...... . 10 3 1 1 5 3 ‘deh 2 1 - 
Syrian (Arabic)........... 20 16 103) = 213 15 16 18 13 2 4 
Totalst....015.:. 14,772 |10,791 | 9,640 | 8,736 | 9,286 12,354 |14,099 |14,326 | 9,660 | 8,195 


1 Includes those speaking Yiddish. 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigration 
into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immigrants 
is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily assimil- 
able type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the two great 
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races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the duties of Canadian citizenship. 
Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, this means in 
practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who speak the 
English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United States. 
Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians and Netherlanders 
who learn English readily and have some acquaintance with the working of demo- 
cratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however desirable 
from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the Canadian- 
izing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions in the present century 
is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the East 
Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from the Orient. On the whole, 
the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation has been drawn 
from the English-speaking countries and from those Continental Kuropean countries 
where the population is ethnically closely related to the British, though for some 
years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. In the latest year the British 
races contributed 67-9 p.c. of the immigrants and the French 8-4 p.e. 


6.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, Calendar Years 1937-40 


Norg.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub 
items. Statistics for 1926 will be found at pp. 158-159 of the 1989 Year Book and for 1927-36 at p. 152 of the 
1940 Year Book. 


- Racial Origin 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 Racial Origin 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 
British— Continental HKuropean— 
English @eone tice mene de 3,736] 4,163] 4,261) 5,048 concluded 
Srighyiie I 0 bere ie eae 1, O17 a 130) T0711 abo" aRuthenianweas. «eee 1,215] 1,905} 1,766 20 
SCObtishint dette Tee 1,314] 1,365] 1,384] 1,350 
Welsh tear err 102 130 127 135) Scandinavian— 
|_| —-—_ DAIS Mente core 81 80 112 82 
Totals, British.......| 6,169] 6,788] 6,843] 7,689 icelandic’. 43 Sen. = 6 10 4 33 
—— | ——_ | Norwegian.......... 113 119 121 102 
SWOCISU sue eee e 138} 116 90} 117 
Continental European— On DIANs wees ae ee cece 80 71 33 11 
Albaniane .0<.¢aeeee 9 10 4 = || MOLOW ELK, Mate eee ener aces 15173] 1523/5291 36 
Bolrianee..-re cere ac 110) eet 99 |e eee oA GSpanishy..o: o..03 yer 16 9 13 37 
Bohemiante.. ane. &- 12 10} 342 16|| Spanish American...... 4 = 1 4 
Bulvaniane.. ee ee 32 26 28 Dil) SS WASSh cs ail actacr eee 110 58 114 55 
Croatianee ose unt 262] 287 130 B2 io durkisiis gos meane sere 1 - - - 
Czech SBF a... R aoe 182) el 2s 17 Ui) SYougoslavachpe meet err 130} 225} 103 8 
Dalmatian’. < ieee 0st ~ 1 - - ——. ——__|—__—- 
Dutchte ere eae 221; 336) 460) 241 Totals, Continental 
SCONIAN 0. ieee ooo 3 9 7 1 Huropean.....:..+- 8, 702}10,313)10, 018} 3,495 
inns ps. ete ce 94 81 82 32 ——- —= 
Frenchie £.5 ager dace 871] 1,049 930 949 ; 
Germiatit<) 253 eee 1,137} 1,102} 1,586] 4382]/ Non-European— 
Greek ®:Bersh reac oe 110 130 140 Gil SArabianter a aectee 3 5 2 ~ 
Italian REE Acct 481) 428] 262 178 Armenian.............. 6 6 3 5 
JOWIBDL Serre es a ee BO Ren! Ie eae, eyed) CC pounVeses, 6 5 ogneens Oo etre 1 - - - 
IOLtishct een ceerinck 10 6 2 Sieatiastelndiance. se ae ae 11 9 19 6 
Lithuanianas 5 seers. 44 47 56 17|| Indian (American)..... 11 9 “4 15 
Mago varetemer tis otto as 573 617} 401 Of|| wAPANeSOre sence otonee 146 57 44 44 
Maltese: biacs..c6 once 3 6 - All BNOSTOMm eh cos cases With PAE 29 ue 
IMEOxICans shoe a pert: 1 2 - =|" iPersians .o< anna. 3 ~ - iE 
Montenegrin........... 2 8 - ao SV TIAA S etter ererenn 22 30 29 17 
Morawisni ssn). eeaeoe. 3 9 52 | ——— |] ——_ | ——_ 
IPOUSH AS. coererdc nce cine 675) 633} 4389 112 Totals, Non- 
Portuguese............ 5 3 3 i uropeans...c.2. 3. « 230 143 133 140 
RRoumanianee: oon cer 91 118 29 13 ——. 


RUSSIAN as ee 144 165) 170 44 Grand Totals..... 15, 101/17, 244/16,994/11,324 
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Subsection 4.—Countries of Birth and Nationalities of Immigrants 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—The figures of Table 7 show that the 
United States (with 5,105) was the birthplace of more of the 1940 immigrants than 
any other single country. This has been the case since 1930. In 1940 England 
came second with 1,883, Newfoundland third with 1,078, while the fourth place was 
taken by those of Canadian birth who were returning as immigrants. 


7.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants into Canada, Calendar Years 1937-40 


Norre.— Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 
Statistics for 1930 will be found at p. 191 of the 1986 Year Book and for 1931-36 at p. 153 of the 1940 Year 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1939 


1940 


SSS SS eee) a 


Book. 

Country of Birth 1937 
Africa (British).......... 30 
Africa (not British).,.... 3 
ADAIR PRR h se Daas thee 9 
AT PONUING cae bo ch seks ee 3 
IADIMONIR. Vek etait ss 1 
ABA eee ssa eration ck 13 
TAHTSS A Us Seat a 35 
AUBUTIS eR cack caine atone 50 
|Site) (ahr leet fe ean 122 
LBierelna vite Fries nes ee cee See - 
TALRZY Ayers Ly, oa 4 
IBUISATIAt ace Por oie ha oe 27 
GE STEN CE ag Re Pee ao am 546 
Central America......... 8 
Chile Sar EE eh oovaic 2 
Chinarr aed cas bear ten 37 
Czechoslovakia.......... 1,456 
1D EV Ay ea eee rele ae Pare 1 
Ife ark va ea rats eaien Danats 41 
PEI SViD Gehl mesos cakes sak ee oss 4 
PENANG eee cobb bic oe Se: 1,603 
PISGOMID BL ace cise ose 2 
LENCO EENGV6 Cn OuRyae SPReE ae pre 104 
PATI CO Se et cet adey a aie sussscais 102 
AGONISTS 05 Ai stecs tie de & 214 
LS POOCO RNs os ese oe cameos 106 
Guiana (British)........ 2 
FLOUAN GCS ion filet GSE. 66 
RAMSAY. 2 te kes knees 412 
MCOIANG rt sck ks vhs doves 4 
Indian(British)...5....6.. 40 
Ireland: (Hire))........... 135 
Ireland (Northern)....... 184 
LUG Se ne gag Re 433 
HCVESITRS eee Geel cme a 163 


2,040 
44 

4 
1,951 
6 

73 
118 
211 
126 

3 

129 
426 

3 

55 
145 
208 
387 
71 


44 
1,828 
4 

77 

5 
2,322 
7 

65 
137 
801 
127 

4 

268 
400 
71 
147 
184 
233 
77 


Country of Birth 1937 | 1938 
WK OPOaeh ar. SA aie ce - 2 
Tats. eaten cae 13 15 
Lesser British Isles..... 8 16 
athena se oars 56 60 
Mia tay: ee ieee. ie eae 2 6 
MOXiCO!. Moho Neiatict oe. 2 66): 2125 
Newfoundland.......... 566} 553 
New Zealand........... 11 19 
INGE WAV Acts Eee 42 335) 
IPO Stas toe scooter 2 - 
Poland tice cot 2,095] 2,635 
PoRtugal veneer - 3 
RoumMAania hse okie 307; 3862 
IUUSSIS Ae aa tee ee: 91) * 104 
‘St. Pierre and Miquelon 7 4 
Scotland os scesetes: webs 642} 680 
South America......... 17 14; 
Sfaryiil, Banenincioten beaut ee 7 3 
Swedes. wee 35 25 
DS WILZONUANC A emis es eed: 200 106 
SV Piseee ceo nee eee 16 24 
auTIKCy NaS... on sites 9 7 
WikkTraimne ncaa a4. oe eco, 2 1 
Wnitedsovatos. asc. ee 4,180] 4,474 
W.GlOS ihe. wim ees cee 71 81 
West Indies (British)... 36 28 
West Indies (not British) 6 11 
Waogoslayvia:cts.: 2sea. O27\ eae vilu 
Other European 
COUMUEIOBS Ae at cscte geno: - 3 
Other countries (British) 11 12 
Other countries (not 
BTitisuo ry, fects trey 11 7 
Born:at sea taay..wca ace 3 1 
Totals ssc a... 7. tess 


4,216 
93 
55 


284 


15 


15,101]17,244/16,994) 11,324 


Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the calendar year 1940 the percentage of 
total immigrants into Canada who were British subjects was 47-3, while that of 


United States citizens was 44-7. 


In 1930, when total immigration was over six 


times that of the latest year, the proportions were 34 p.c. and 21 p.c., 


respectively. 
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8.—Nationalities of Immigrants into Canada, Calendar Years 1937-40 


Norse.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 
Statistics for 1930 will be found at p. 190 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1931-36 at. p 154 of the 1940 Year 
Book. 7 


Nationality 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 Nationality 1937 | 1938 | 19389 | 1940 1941 


African (not Japanese.......... 111 39 25 19 - 
Britisit) co cus 1 - - - - 
Whatviana. wees 10 11 4 9 3 
11 TEE Oe es eee 8 6 2 - - 
Liechtenstein..... - - - 2 - 
Argentinian....... 1 = me = = 
Lithuanian....... 44 52 98 24 11 
Armenian........ - - 2 - - 
Luxemburger..... = 2 = = 9 
Austriansscnes2 40 oF 2 - ~ 
: Mexican. .6 2. 6% 25 41 J 3 1 
Belgians. acc 108} 193] 170 19 15 
Norwegian....... 22 12 27 17 9 
Brazilians: 006 2 _ - - - 3 
Paraguayan....... = - = 4 = 
British...........| 4,020] 4,775] 5,125] 5,360] 3, 735 
Persian. ase seeeee - = = 1 = 
Bulgarian........ 30 20 14 1 - 
Peruvian......... 2 = me = = 
Central American - - = - 1 
olishees. tect. 2,070) 2,574] 2,591 47 41 
Chinese..........: 1 - - - = 
Portuguese....... = = = = 1 
Cubant ee 1 2 3 1 - 
Roumanian....... 295} 355 186 11 17 
Czechoslovakian.} 1,469] 2,026] 1,984 145 28 
RUSSIAN: 17 19 14 6 3 
Banishee ameaces 37 35 67 17 6 
South American.. - - 9 - 4 
Danziger......... 1 - 12 - - 
Spanisliacs cases: 7 2 6 15 1 
Dwichyereetee 63 125] 281 60 34 
Swedish... snc. 18 11 13 5 - 
Egyptian......... 1 = - - - 
Swiss san.actras oan! 202 116 104 30 7 
Histonian 222... 2 7 5 - - 
OYyTiatie~ss. cadence 10 22 4 - - 
innish 2\ac0cete 96 66 60 A 4 
Durkishs seers 3 1 2 2 - 
irenchy eu ssseees 88 99 99 41 44) . 
Ukrainian........ - - 2 - - 
Germanesjc-aee. 155} 192} 708] 140 21 
United States. ..| 4,699] 4,877] 4,412) 5,060) 5,311 
CGT OGII ys, ae Sock 91 114 120 45 6 
West Indian (no 
Honduran........ 2 - - = ~ British) asa - - - - 2 
Hungarian........ 391} 405) 393 98 13]) Yugoslavic....... 610} 703) 268 46 - 
Ura qiteene.ctose-. - - 1 - - ——_ |} —_|}———_|_ 
Wtalians..cscens- 348} 305] 180 89 2 Totals. .... ./15,101)17,244/16,994/11,324| 9,329 


Subsection 5.—Ports of Arrival, Destinations and Occupations of 
Immigrants 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of Canada’s 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of immigrants 
have landed. Of recent years there has been a tendency for a larger percentage of 
immigrants to arrive at the port of Halifax. This appears to have been due to 
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increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence is open 
for traffic. Arrivals for the calendar years 1931-37 are given at p. 164 of the 1939 
Year Book. Statistics on a fiscal-year basis will be found in the Report of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. , 


Destinations of Immigrants.—Immigrants entering the Dominion are 
required to give the province of intended destination, but it does not necessarily 
mean that this is the province of eventual residence. It is believed, however, that 
the figures for later years give a truer picture of actual residence than did those for 
the earlier years, when ‘boom’ conditions tended to create a class of ‘floaters’ who 
flocked to new jobs, quite possibly in other provinces, as soon as the ones on which 
they were originally employed ended. Of the provinces, Ontario has received 
the largest number of immigrants in each year since 1905. In 1929 and 1930, Manitoba 
was in second place, while in the nine latest years Quebec has stood second as the 
immediate destination of new arrivals. 


9.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, Calendar Years 1929-41 


a aang 1934-35 edition of the Year Book gives similar information for the fiscal years 1901 
to : 


Mari- British 
Year pine Quebec} Ontario a Seed Alberta ee oat N.W.T. pao Total 

inces Yukon 
AO 20 rrr sons os 4,961 | 23,952 | 61,684 | 38,340 | 11,336 | 15,300 | 9,417 2 1 | 164,993 
1096 Hoek passe der 4,060 | 18,405 | 37,851 | 23,887 | 6,435 | 7,812] 6,395 9 2 | 104,806 
LOS TAS ec ons 2,547 | 5,452 | 12,316 | 1,056] 1,352 | 2,213 | 2,583 11 Nil 27,530 
St ee arenes 1,762 | 4,134 | 9,312 757 971 | 1,692} 1,960 3 . 20,591 
PDOs iss oss /eusiv. ah a.» 1,281 | 2,755 | 6,210 558 727 | 1,296 | 1,552 2 1| 14,382 
LURE ae a eee 1,027 | 2,456 | 5,582 390 519 | 1,098 | 1,402 2 Nil 12,476 
Le 1,060 | 2,258 | 4,786 "708 408 735 | 1,315 7 a 11,277 
OAL Sa ae 981 | 1,995 4,913 938 528 917 | 1,366 5 ¥ 11, 643 
HDS Mints icieteaie ease ess 1,136 | 2,611 6, 463 1,430 616 | 1,175 | 1,667 3 * 15,101 
RPS isis oniize a1 ic,0% 1,270 |} 3,301 7, 107. 1,673 684 | 1,648] 1,557 4 s 17, 244 
|e ae 1,167 | 3,433 | 5,957] 1,816 | 1,227] 1,695 | 2,190 9 “ 16,994 
PESO ole.a,5 ier> ache 1,642 | 2,556 4,447 314 250 458 | 1,653 4 cs 11,324 
eee ee 1,717 | 1,931 | 3,365 193 186 288 | 1,647 2 5 9,329 


AIRS 
Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The specific classes of immigrants 
most universally acceptable to Canada are those who settle on the land or those 
females who enter domestic service. 
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OCCUPATIONS AND DESTINATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS 
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It will be noted that the ‘‘Other Classes” group is now much the largest of the 
seven divisions, this being accounted for by the fact that women and minor children 
now comprise over half of the immigrants coming into Canada. This has been the 
case since 1930, the women and children now entering the Dominion being chiefly 
the wives and children of former immigrants, who, if they had entered at the same - 
time as the family head, would have been classified under one of the other divisions 
of Table 10. 

The percentages, by classes, of immigrants entering Canada i in 1940 was: Farin : 
class, 6-9; labouring class, 5-8; mechanics, 9-8; trading and clerical class, 10-1; 
mining class, 0:3; female domestics, 5-2; and other classes, 61-8. The farming 
class accounted for over half of the total immigration from 1925 to 1928, reaching 
56-9 p.c. in the fiscal year 1927; in the fiscal year 1935 it accounted for only 11-9 
p.c. of the total. In the calendar year 1940 the percentage was 6-9 as compared with 
30-5 in 1939. 


Persons classified as belonging to the labouring class have accounted for not 
more than about 7 p.c. in the past 20 years, the 1920 fiscal-year figure being 5-3 
p.c. as compared with 5-8 p.c. in the calendar year 1940. The mechanics (skilled 
tradesman) class has fluctuated between 16-1 p.c. and 5-1 p.c. between 1920 and 
1939, the percentage having dwindled steadily until 1940 when it rose to 9-8 p.c. 
The trading and clerical class reached its highest percentage for the past 20 years 
in the fiscal year 1934, when the figure stood at 9-7 p.c.; in the fiscal year 1920 it 
was only 3-2 p.c. The mining class has never fmonnead to more than 2-38 p.c. 
for any year in the period under discussion. ) 

The female domestic servant class prior to 1931 accounted for a much larger 
percentage of the total immigration movement than it does to-day. For the 
year 1931 the high percentage of 12-3 was reached; since then there has been a 
sudden falling off, the proportion for recent years having been between 4 and 5 p.c. 


Statistics of occupations must be received with a certain reserve, as there is 
no certainty that persons coming to Canada as farmers or farm labourers will not 
find themselves engaged in urban occupations. It is believed, however, that the 
class groupings are sufficiently broad to give a reasonably accurate picture of the 
situation. 


Subsection 6.—Rejections of Immigrants 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The immigration of certain classes of persons to 
Canada is prohibited. ‘These classes include persons who are physically or mentally 
unable to earn a living, criminals, beggars, persons who believe in the overthrow 
of government by revolutionary influence, etc. The particular subsection of the 
Act defining this class is worded as follows:— 


(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful des- 
truction of property. 

Section 3 of the Immigration Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 93), dealing with prohibited 
immigrants, was quoted in extenso in the editions of the Year Book published 


between 1934 and 1940. 

The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 
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11.—Rejections of Prospective Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal 
Causes and by Nationalities, Calendar Years 1931-40 


Nore.—Statistics for the fiscal years 1903-34 will be found at p. 222 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Item 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 

CauseE 
Medicaby...2.6222 ua =, 23 17 14 13 13 10 9 9 
Wa es <A 286 244 160 224 192 213 217 166 168 
Totals See 309 261 174 23% 205 223 226 175 177 

NATIONALITY SEES EES gf PR EC RR ee CaaS a > Te a rn Rea TEBE 

Brahia liveness skies bo 171 144 101 167 133 128 94 90 120 
United States...... 5 13 9 14 6 9 4 v 4 
Wier. ere csc eck. 133 104 64 56 66 86 128 78 53 


While the majority of persons included in the figures of Table 12 have been 
previously shown in the statistics of immigration, a certain number of deserting 
seamen are included who have, of course, never been included in the immigration 
statistics. This situation has become intensified during the war years. 


12.—Deportations of Immigrants, Including Accompanying Persons, after Admission, 
by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, Calendar Years 1930-40 


Norte.—Statistics for the fiscal years 1903-39 will be found at p. 160 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Item 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 19384 | 1935) 1936] 1937 | 1938 | 1939] 1940 wena 
CauUsE ; 
WEOGICaras he .irks. sees 765 730 560 316 1S |= 90" |e b2"|~ 441-88 1 33 14 || 2,823 
Public charges........ 1,806 | 4,084 | 5,217 | 3,541 880 | 1383 | 135 51 45 29 8 || 15,929 
Grim nahityiss. «ses «. 1i24 15022 909 584 288 | 251 | 124 | 106 | 101 | 113 96 4,366 
Other causes.......... 172 261 290 238 196 | 168 | 288 | 187 | 243 | 233 273 || 2,499 
Accompanying de- 
ported persons...... 510 486 671 459 156 | 33] 56] 33] 12 5 1 || 2,422 
Totals:: 5.20% 4,025 | 6,583 | 7,647 | 5,138 | 1,701 | 675 | 605 | 421 | 439 | 413 392 || 28,039 
NATIONALITY 
LARS ai See ee 2,899 | 4,289 | 4,563 | 3,029 805 | 157 | 210 | 140 | 139 | 123 113 || 16,467 
United States........ 237 263 367 308 216 | 157 | 176 | 124 | 144 | 162 117 2,201 
ENE i eicsts cog sane. <aieaie 156 335 622 332 118 |. 67 | 42) 22-) -14 4 14) 1,716 
IBMISH hei ees wa we 85 221 319 | 274 46 | 23 8 4 7 6 6 999 
GLC esp a ae ee 648 | 1,475 | 1,776 | 1,195 516 | 281 | 169 | 181 | 135 | 118 142 || 6,586 


Subsection 7.—Juvenile Immigration 


Juvenile immigration, apart from children accompanying their parents, has 
not been a large factor in the general immigration picture since 1931, when the 
Dominion Government ceased to grant financial assistance for this particular 
form of immigration. An outline of juvenile immigration, including those children 
brought to Canada under the British Empire Settlement Agreement, is given at 
p. 121 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Evacuated or ‘guest’ children, temporarily resident in Canada as a result of 
war conditions in the United Kingdom, are not included in the figures of Table 13. 
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13.—British Juvenile Immigrants, Fiscal Years 1901-41 


Norts.—Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in the total number of immigrants recorded elsewhere. 


Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 


Year Immi- Year Immi- Immi- 
grants grants grants 
QOL A Neetet oe A Aconielre OTe 9 Loy erate craton ctor 1,899 3,036 
1902). as. Racebi ne ee POA | 191 Gaeta eee 2 4,281 
LOORE cacte Stouts seater ts 1,979 LOL ise uvemiante chistes eee 251 2,190 
LOO 4. eis cote vera 2,212 IOUS aetnn Soe ee le cae Nil 478 
OOD ioe. roe eee eto te DSA LOLOL cmmtencene cit ret tok ere ‘ 172 
QOGe Aare eis’. be sitarde 3,258 ODO sd cas chicks toners eee ore 155 6 
1907 (9 months)....... 1,455 ODT te Atos een 1,426 6 
GOSS hee ater at, Settee ,o10 LO a pee PRE eS Soke i pal 4 
T9QO. Veoh ee Re Reners 2,424 1928 © weraales © yom tee enor: 1,184 10 
ONO! Ras ieretereascocsten 2,422 ODA ee eecavece ate artes here oretene 2,080 44 
191s con . etek oe aenie 2,524 MOD Oircrsntbe wie bn ccotacvae eee 2,000 120 
LOUD Picea le ctirace see 2,689 TOD Ge ects eke oche ior 1,862 49 
TOTS secerareth er eitaventaetretes 2,642 LO DES erontartccontcterte iors 1,741 33 
1914.2 Wee a ees oe 2,318 1028 Mi ee cor. chee 2,070 


British ‘Guest’ Children.—A movement associated, to some extent, with 
regular juvenile immigration is that of British children coming to Canada for the 
duration of the War; this movement cannot be measured by the statistics of juvenile 
immigration as these children, not being immigrants as defined in the Immigration 
Act, are not recorded in the immigration statistics. 

While the movement of British children to Canada had been suggested at the 
outbreak of war, it was not until after the fall of the Low Countries and France 
and the increased danger of bombing in Britain, that parents overseas showed a 
desire to have their children sent to Canada and by that time a shipping problem had 
developed on the North Atlantic. 

At the beginning the movement consisted mainly of British mothers and young 
children who came on the invitation of relatives and friends but later it developed 
into a movement of unaccompanied children whose parents paid their way, children 
from private schools, and others whose transportation was supplied by the United 
Kingdom and Dominion Governments. Up to Mar. 31, 1941, almost 6,000 children 
had arrived belonging to the following groups:— 

1. Children accompanying their mothers or other relatives numbered 2,586: 
the number of accompanying mothers exceeded 1,200. 

2. Children moving privately and joining relatives or friends in Canada or 
coming to private schools; these numbered 1,836. 

3. Assisted children whose passage was provided by the United Kingdom 
Government and the Dominion Government; these totalled 1,532. 

When it became evident that parents in Britain were willing to have their 
children sent overseas, an arrangement was made between the United Kingdom 
Government and the Dominion Government to provide transportation and care. 
The ocean passage and ocean escort officers were supplied by London, while rail 
fare, food, medical care and escort in Canada, were provided by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment. The need of Dominion-Provincial co-operation was evident from the outset 
and at a conference held in the spring of 1940, an arrangement was reached under 
which all matters of reception in the provinces, placement in private homes and 
aftercare were handled by the provinces through Children’s Aid Societies or other 
child-caring agencies. 


—_—, <s 
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Owing to British exchange regulations, it is not possible for parents to send funds 
for the support of their children nor is it possible for British wives to have sterling 
funds transferred for their support here. Children evacuated from cities to the country- 
side in Britain were supported at a weekly rate paid by parents and by the British 
Government. In the Dominion, however, free homes were offered in such numbers 
that it was possible to place British children as guests in Canadian homes where they 
were treated and provided for as a member of the family, with the exception in 
some cases of clothing, hospitalization, dental and medical care. The Provinces 
and the Children’s Aid Societies use all their existing organizations for the care of 
the children, without charge, but any extra expense in staff, reception, maintenance, 
transportation, replacement, hospitalization and medical care, may be charged back 
to the Dominion Government. 

The story of the coming of British children would not be complete without a 
reference to the National Advisory Committee for Children from Overseas. ‘ This 
Committee was set up in the summer of 1940 in anticipation of a much larger move- 
ment of children than actually took place. The Committee is composed of promi- 
nent Canadians resident in the various provinces, and as its name indicates is purely 
an advisory body whose recommendations are made to the Minister of Mines and 
Resources.. Between general meetings, the Committee functions through an 
executive which holds periodical meetings at Ottawa for the consideration of all 
problems relating to the welfare of British guest children while in the Dominion. 
The Committee also receives donations for the care of children and all expend- 
itures incurred by the provinces or their co-ordinating societies are paid by the 
Committee either out of donations which the Committee receives from public- 
spirited persons or by grants made by the Dominion Government. 

In the autumn of 1940 two ships carrying children to Canada were torpedoed 
in the Atlantic. These incidents brought to an unexpected end a movement which 
had aroused the greatest interest throughout Canada and had moved at least 50,000 
Canadians to offer their homes for the accommodation of British guest children for 
the duration of the War. 


Subsection 8.—Refugee Immigration 


The term “refugee” in recent years has acquired a much wider application 
than when it became a familiar word after the First World War. Then it was 
applied mainly to those who had lost both homes and citizenship; latterly it has 
been applied to all who, because of political, religious, racial or economic troubles, 
actual or threatened, have been forced or induced to move. 

Prior to the First World War, European immigration to Canada was largely the 
result of publicity efforts of transportation companies and the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and at times of societies or organizations. At that time the term ‘‘refugee”’ 
was seldom heard. That War, which made such sweeping changes in the bound- 
aries of European States, changed the citizenship of between thirty and forty 
million people. It also created new nationalities, but left large numbers without 
any recognized citizenship and these later became known as refugees. The League 
of Nations devoted a great deal of attention and effort to the care, migration and 
settlement of thousands of these homeless and Stateless people and, through a 
Commissioner for Refugees and the co-operation of several countries, was successful 
in transplanting a large number of refugees to new homes. 

Following the First World War, many persons were anxious to leave Europe but, 
of those coming to Canada, a large number were unable to meet the requirements 
of the Immigration Act and consequently had to be refused admission. Conditions 
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at Canadian Atlantic ports became so serious that it was decided to institute a 
system of pre-migration examination and such a system was startedyi in the autumn 
of 1920. edi 

In the autumn of 1923 approval was given to the first large ergurined group 

of European refugees—a group both homeless and penteler, The number finally — 
admitted was well over 5,000. 

For many years the exodus of settlers was discouraged by emigration countries, 
but latterly the emigration of unwanted minorities has been encouraged although an 
increased effort has been made to retain their capital. 

In the immigration statistical tables, the term “refugee’”’ is not used and there 
is no way by which exact figures may be supplied. Canada, in accordance with a 
generally accepted practice, places greater emphasis upon race than upon citizen- 
ship., Widespread changes in the latter, within a generation, would have made a 
comparison between pre-war and post-war immigration quite impossible. While 
immigrants are not shown in the statistical tables as refugees it is well known that 
the majority of those who have entered Canada from Europe in recent years belong 
to that category. 

Some thousands of refugees were admitted to Canada during the fiscal year 
1940-41. For the most part these belonged to one or other of the following groups:— 

1; Dependent relatives and members of families where a part of the family 
had become established in Canada; 

2. Persons with ample funds to provide for their own maintenance. 

38. Technicians and skilled workers whose services were likely to be useful 
in the Dominion. 

4. Persons or families bringing new industries and capital for their establish- 
ment in Canada. 

The last-named group was the largest and most important. Scores of new 
industries have been secured and are in process of being established throughout the 
Dominion. This has already resulted in the training of some thousands of Canadian 
workers in new fields of endeavour. 


Subsection 9.—Oriental Immigration 


Under. present conditions, Oriental immigration has ceased to be a- problem 
and the economic effect of the presence of persons of Oriental origin can best be 
studied from census figures. In order to preserve continuity of historical tables 
of Oriental immigrants, these are presented below. An outline of the background 
and legislation connected with the immigration of Orientals into Canada is given at 
pp. 122-124 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 


14.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, Calendar Years 1929-40 


East 


Year : Chinese Japanese Padiara Total 
19 2G ore See eee en eee eee 180 49 230 
19302 .7.423d enronere Seem te RL aoa Gee eee Nil 218 80 298 
OSU. E fieste stu ees aoe aie oes iment Coa she CTC, ELE nee es 174 52 226 
LORD ers Ree ee ea ee ee ee 1 119 61 181 
DY Ee Eee par eRe cae Se ete eM Meee crete 1 106 36 143 
DAD t ies Me eaten aE dearer Ame Weare Hd sie Ngee 2 RKP onion curt il 126 33 160 
LOBD Fees «os aids Soaeieres easier oo «is eI oie ceoeee Nil 70 26 96 
1 AS oe Oe we gS E IN PNM EA rh, J ni ies Ds Sec, OR oe ne 103 13 116 
UE We UN ra eR eae timc ia ed tr Al eEeaR Rh, Sala deed eat fo hie, Speer 1 146 11 158 
1 BYE ies BERS AR REN Cra ge CIO ites rad ont abot: Nil 57 9 66 
OSD er oe Fons ee SS ee ee eee ee e 44 19 63 
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15.—Revenue Receipts and Registrations for Leave of Chinese Immigrants, 1886-1900, 
- by Decades 1901-30, and Fiscal Years 1931-41 


Cec 
Paying Exempt or Lota Registra- 
Year Head from Head beeen tions for a Neel a 
Tax Tax Brempt b Leave ae 
from Tax 
No No p.c No $ 

Totals (1886 to 1900. inclusive).......... 285637 394 1-36 15,853 1,454,239 
Totals (1901 to 1910, inclusive).......... 20,645 2,850 12-13 25,453 3,885, 204 
Totals (1911 to 1920, inclusive).......... 29,476 2,768 8-58 38,899 15,198,518 
Totals (1921 to 1930, inclusive).......... 3,623 1,949 33-00 58,857 25422, 705 
MeL eas sl caoss Phuc eA oace ination MERI. 5 Nil Nil ~ 5, 783 28, 846 
MDS ERO Seren ected can RY Se ro caRra shah wens aa = - 4,387 11,584 
SER Y= 9 NR SS SARE eee ee eae ve 1 100-00 3,626 9,152 
LSS eR er cn terse Pee wrote ccs of et 100-00 2,156 UeeOe 
TO peat Ge aware Bes gees te eae wise ye ee} § Nil - 2,103 6,506 
NGC PR ae So SDE OR a, ag pee ee PR se ed - 2,138 6,501 
NODC ee SOR OE ee ree ee se 1 100-00 2,059 9,893 
TOA Ser eee ae emer. ke. . be Ning BO aris ye Nil - 792 2,359 
TAURUS age 5 cas le te Seating cea A ce Rg ee ee ~ 817 2,959 
ROAD NASA SRE ATA EE Sie OES ee Owe ett $! ts = 933 4,066 
OSE lied Rehan ee Ee 7 a eee era o rf - 637 5,634 


Section 3.—Emigration and Returning Canadians 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and the movement from Canada to the United States 
has attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system 
of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- 
grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 
that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigration 
and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain its proportions. 
In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note of Canadians returning 
to Canada from the United States after having left Canada to reside in that country. 


Another circumstance that has, in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has been: the practice of Europeans to 
enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real intention 
of entering the United States as scon as the quota restrictions would permit them to 
do so. The tightening-up of the United States regulations re persons entering the 
United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to have 
effectually met this situation. 


Table 16 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States 
for purposes of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period 
from Apr. 1, 1924, to Dec 31, 1941. 
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16.—Canadians! Returned from the United States, Calendar Years 1924-41 


British re i ae = : 
Canadian- ee pale ’ |Canadian- oy aon 
Who Had] _ ized Who Had! | ized 
Year Born Acquired |Canadian Total Year Born Acquired | Canadian Total 


Citizens Canadian | Citizens Citizens Canadian | Citizens 
Domicile Domicile 
19242....| 31,217 3,736 2,364 Sie S lie el OS Sie 9,330 457 422 10, 209 
1925....) 33,774 3,658 2,555 39,987 1934254 <6 5,926 739 607 URAL 
1926) fos|s 0s, 000 5,792 2,765 62, 293 1O35a-eee 4,961 632 785 6,378 
1927....| 36,838 3,560 1,680 42,078 1936495... 4,649 297 222 5, 168 
1928....] 30,436 2,674 1,010 34,1200 f 108722 = 4,443 377 347 5,167 
1929....] 27,328 2,265 886 30,479 1988 545: 4,016 333 310 4,659 
1980....} 28,230 2,176 1, 202 31,608 O30 ere stv) 565 473 4,610 
1931....} 18,503 11S5 714 20,352 1940... .. 4,705 207 78 4,990 
19382....} 16,801 809 610 18, 220 1941 3,012 133 59 3,564 
1 Not including aliens with Canadian domicile. 2 Nine months. 


A question of considerable interest to Canadians is that of the permanent move- 
ment of population between Canada and the United States. In view of the lack 
of Canadian statistics on emigration, the following table has been compiled from 
figures supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Labor. As not all of the statistics are available by months, it has 
not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis, and they are, 
therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1-June 30. The 
column headed ‘‘Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada’ covers persons permitted 
to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 


17.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population Between Canada and the United 
States, Years Ended June 30, 1933-41 


From United States to Canada 


Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens Pepe tahie 

Entering Entering Deported D mers a Total 

Canada Canada to Canada ionCakada 
1933 d.centl et. eat eee ane 5,967 1,705 2,216 1,750 11,638 
LOS Ase ere bate 5 ee Fee rear 3,702 1,529 TAT 2,387 9,195 
LOS SE eon he Cott ae oet ce totes 3,049 1,324 1,554 2,471 8,398 
NOS Ger eect chara ve caterer cree 2,872 Pee 1, 784 2,721 8, 649 
LOS TAS CE ee cramer ces Ne 2,862 1,027 1,833 3,463 9,185 
LOSS tose re icc eivaaioe acta eay 2,306 1,018 1,941 3,695 8,960 
1930 eee eerie ese nae 2,933 965 1,915 3,604 9,417 
1040 Stee Ses aero Pe esata 2,695 769 1,503 3,981 8,948 
AOD Le ee NS Mer ste cles oicieiete he Sno 835 957 2,453 7,576 

From Canada to United States e 
——_ — || Movement 
Immigrant , U.S. Citizens Persons into (+) or 

Aliens for Returning Deported Total from (—) 

Canada from Canada | from Canada Canada 
VOSS & cles oree reetw a tielears hee 6,135 3,818 462 10,415 +1, 233 
JOSa rr Fee Sea cent ae aebaeeee 7,873 5,976 245 14,094 —4, 899 
[OSD Me a eee ee 7,695 4,453 224 127372 —3,974 
LOS Gs en ene ee eee ere 8,018 4,524 206 12,748 - —4,099 
AAG (lees Maceo ee PRR oNcIy eg ES aoe 11,799 5,211 214 17,224 —8,039 
LOSS ain Nae Ne elec ce nie ertia eters 14,070 5,032 153 19,255 —10,295 
pS es Fe Aes Ai ate eric 10,501 4,233 153 14, 887 —5,470 
TGA Daten etek crete etait cin eee 10,806 4,264 113 15,183 —6, 235 


LOST yn ett ciate tienen state oecese gree 11,280 3,572 79 14,931 —7,355 
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In regard to permanent migration between Canada and the United Kingdom, 
statistics published by the British Board of Trade are available from Jan. 1, 1924, 
to June 30, 1939. These figures reveal that from 1924 to 1930 there was a net 
inward movement towards the Dominion amounting to 258,837 persons, 355,567 
having left the United Kingdom and 96,730 having returned thereto. The move- 
ment was reversed in 1931, the net outward movement from Jan. 1, 1931 to June 30, 
1939, totalling 78,184 persons. During this latter period only 27,655 persons left 
the United Kingdom while no less than 105,839 were admitted into that country. 
These statistics cover all persons of British nationality changing their permanent 
residence between the United Kingdom and British North America but, as the 
movement between the British Isles and Newfoundland is negligible, they may be 
taken as presenting a fair picture of immigrant and emigrant movement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. A table at p. 125 of the 1941 Year Book gives 
details of this movement from 1924 to June 30, 1939. The British Board of Trade 
has discontinued the publication of this series. 

In connection with the annual estimates of population, a study of the movement 
of population has been made from available data. The results of this study are 
summarized at p. 97 of this volume. 

The classification of returning Canadians shown at p. 174 of the 1939 Year 
Book was replaced by the one shown below on Apr. 1, 1938, with the result that 
comparable figures on the old basis are not available for the calendar year 1938. 
Statistics, by class of travel for the total number of passengers, other than immigrants, 
are, however, available for that year, and totals have been included in Table 18. 


18.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, Calendar Year 1941, with Totals 1930-41 


Norts.—Iigures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. Totals for 1926 to 1934, on a fiscal- 
year basis, will be found at p. 228 of the 1934-85 Year Book.- The figures of this table do not include 
evacuees, some of whom were listed as Canadians returning. 


Transoceanic Passengers 
Year and Item 


Saloon Cabin Third Total 

Motals sel 930 es cee. cooks sinneice oat nwecierd s 6,064 14,458 30,479 51,001 

Do tals sel Osh eee ek sin cece tales Sane ces one 5,170 10,281 26,741 42,192 

TP OUBIS 198 Bere io cicic ics oc: ois: oye acess NETS ei eione 5,333 9,314 27,285 41,932 

TROCAISS LOSS hee. ne se rai os we eo neen eee 4,965 8,447 23,644 37,056 

PEOCAISS OSE xaos Ne he eee 6,103 9,119 23,928 39,150 

ER OGAIS A 1OS Bes ite i focree halos ae cosa 5,780 9,981 24,618 40,379 
ROGAISI9SG0.5.25. ee hosel 4,391 12,356 30,076 46,823 

Motals, 19375 oc ect oe each we aes cee se 4,489 13,810 29,375 47,674 

Cabin Tourist Third Total 

OGAIS TT LO8S Sak errs ere Oo cer wie aare et 14,459 11,899 16,858 43,216 
Motalssr1939 yc soe era one setae te 11,687 8,877 13,590 $4,154 
PR OGAIS 1940 ek tercccke sores sicjelensiaee Hes whe 5,547 4,148 6,167 15,8741 

OUAIS SL S4 LS rere ceiroeniercietee ecto ut oh 3,762 1,095 1,419 6,276 

Details, 1941 
Canadians returning after an absence of more than 
RNP OEU ORT EP Cian cre Seteie cues alone Ts ine lovsincansuers musics 491 196 160 847 
PUMPS ee ce ss a we gale rico eae n Piweeoe $14 131 107 662 
Creme OreIs ly OLN ieee cies. Seles cles dole ara sions 166 46 19 230 
Naturalized with Canadian domicile.,........... 8 19 16 48 
POA WITH COMIICIIOS. oc tis oe o's peed teste oleae San 1 18 22 
CLDTET ROS 2 Oe Sera ee ee eee 2,152 592 527 3,271 
Canadians returning after an absence of less than one 

SGI) Son, RE A a AS car aR ee I Rear aa Pa 628 111 572 1,311 


1 Includes 12 ‘‘not given’’. 
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Commencing on Apr. 1, 1938, an enumeration was made of returning Canadians 
and other non-immigrants entering the Dominion from Newfoundland. Such 
persons are not included in the figures of Table 18 nor have they been included in 
similar previously published tables. The table below gives details of this movement 
for the calendar years 1939-41. 


19.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering the Dominion from 
Newfoundland, Calendar Years 1939-41 


Item 1939 1940 1941 
Canadians returning after an absence of more than one year... 62 153 326 
Canadian" DOr ee. Cee as Pate ee MONT PO eae ante 46 123 78 
Other Britisht bornigae ease eee eee ee onan eee 11 25 226 
Naturalized with Canadian domicile...............2002: § 2 
Aliens with Canadiansdomicilem- me cere cee eee Nil 8 18 
Tourists, ;CuG. occas ee coke oben Teen ee on ee ee 7,192 8,060 10, 902 
Canadians returning after an absence of less age one year.. 2,689 2,723 10, 216 
Totals ross san ae soe oe ee eee 9,943 10,936 21,444 


Section 4.—Colonization Activities 


Information on this subject is given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition of the 
Year Book. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PAGE 
Section 1. LeapInc BRANCHES OF PRO- Section 3. LEADING BRANCHES OF PRoO- 
ACEP TONTRUN LS secu: aula vue ee adi us omwu en ercehaue neg DUCTION IN EACH PROVINCE, 1939, 
SrecTION 2, PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF COMPARED “WITH HOSS... os ce bee dete 177 
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The enterprises engaged in the production of commodities were definitely more 
active in 1939 than in the preceding year. The net value of output by the nine 
main branches after elimination of inter-group duplication, cost of materials, etc., 
was $3,224,000,000 against $2,975,000,000 in 1938. The gain of 8-4 p.c. was shared 
by the primary and secondary activities, but the advance registered by elementary 
operations was more pronounced. The value of production was greater than in 
any other year since 1930, when wholesale prices were at a considerably higher 
level. The index of commodity prices dropped about three points from the pre- 
ceding year, indicating a considerable advance in the volume of production. 


The increase in production was due mainly to a return of favourable crop 
conditions in Western Canada. The wheat crop reached the high point of 520,600,000 
bushels compared with 360,000,000 in the preceding year. Increases were shown 
in the net value of the output in seven of the nine main branches, the exceptions 
being the fisheries and the custom and repair groups. 


The index of industrial production comprising four of the nine industries 
recorded a gain of 22 p.c. in 1940 over the preceding year, while the index of whole- 
sale prices, at 82-9 against 75-4, was 9-9 p.c. higher. The preliminary estimate 
of the net value of agriculture, however, was only 4-7 p.c. greater. Canada’s 
mineral production was valued at. $529,800,000 in 1940, a gain of 11-5 p.c. over 
1939. This total is the gross value of metals and minerals produced and is con- 
sequently on a different basis from the industrial totals used in this connection. 


Signs point to a considerable gain in commodity production in 1940 over the 
preceding year due, in part, to the acceleration in industries sharing in war con- 
tracts. Statistics indicate that the upward trend of production was extended and 
progress made toward new records under the impetus of war demands. 


The figure of net production compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
represents an estimate of the amount contributed to the national economy by the 
nine leading industrial groups covered by the annual survey of production. ‘‘Net”’ 
production represents the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. For purposes 
of ordinary economic discussion, the net figure should be used in preference to the 
gross, in view of the large amount of duplication that the latter includes. 


An explanation of the general method used in computing the statistics shown in 
this chapter is given in corresponding sections of previous Year Books and also 
at pp. 27-30 of “Survey of Production in Canada, 1939’, an annual bulletin issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 1.—Leading Branches of Production in 1939 


Primary Production 


Mainly reflecting the expansion of agricultural production, the primary group 
recorded a gain of 10-2 p.c. in the net value of output over 1938. The total 
was $1,703,000,000 against $1,545,000,000, representing an increase of nearly 
$158,000,000. 


The gain recorded by agriculture, the outstanding primary industry, was 
14 p.c. or $104,000,000. The outbreak of war in September marked a turning 
point in the economic condition of agriculture during the year. Increased pro- 
duction of both crops and live stock, together with somewhat depressed demand 
conditions during the first eight months of the year had resulted in the decline of 
farm-product prices, from 100-4 p.c. of the 1913 level in January to 90-2 in August. 
War conditions brought a reversal of this trend and prices gained 10 p.c. in Sep- 
tember. During December, farm-product prices were at the highest point of the 
year. The value of field-crop production in 1939 was estimated at $634,000,000 
compared with $550,000,000 in 1938. Although prices were lower, the larger 
total yield resulted in a value $84,000,000 greater than in the preceding year. The 
volume of the crop reached a higher level than in any other year since 1931, the 
gain being due mainly to the return of favourable crop conditions in Western 
Canada. 


The rapid growth of the mining industry was continued during the year under 
review. The net value of the output, after the deduction of the value of ores used 
by smelters and the cost of fuel, purchased electricity, process supplies, freight and 
treatment charges, was $393,000,000 against the high level of $374,000,000 recorded 
in the preceding year. Despite the lack of any real improvement in the price of 
metals, the mineral industry enjoyed another successful year. New output records 
were established in eleven metals and minerals. Iron ore was produced on a com- 
mercial scale for the first time in sixteen years. The gold production field was 
widened; mines under development in the two preceding years came into pro- 
duction and 20 new mills began operations. The output during the year passed 
the five-million-ounce mark for the first time. The output of copper, nickel and 
zine was much larger than in 1938. 


The forestry industry showed a pronounced improvement over 1938, the net 
revenue rising 11 p.c., or more than $27,000,000. Affected by the almost unpre- 
cedented uncertainties prevailing in most markets, the rise in newsprint amounted to 
9-3 p.c. The outbreak of war brought an immediate change in the position. In- 
creased newspaper circulation in the United States; the elimination of overseas 
export shipments from Germany, which had previously been close to 150,000 tons 
per annum; and uncertainty concerning the future of Scandinavian shipments from 
the Baltic all combined to accentuate the usual seasonal expansion in operations. 
Production in the last quarter of the year rose to over 75 p.c. of capacity, the highest 
level since 1937. 
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An improved catch for 1939 was reported for the Atlantic deep-sea fisheries. 
The total was 5,449,300 cwt. against 5,201,000 in 1988, a gain of 4-8 p.c. The 
recorded value at $8,896,000 was 2-6 p.c. greater. However conditions on the 
Pacific Coast were not so favourable, resulting in minor declines in the Dominion 
totals; the net value of the output was computed at $34,400,000 against $35,600,000 
in 1938. The domestic consumption of fish is relatively small, the industry de- 
pending largely on other markets. Between 60 p.c. and 70 p.c. of the annual catch 
is normally exported, of which the United States takes about one-half and Great 
Britain one-fourth. The export of fish and fish products was $28,900,000, a gain 
of nearly 9 p.c. over the preceding year. 


Measured by the net output, the fur industry recorded expansion in 1939. 
The outward shipment of furs was valued at $14,600,000, against $14,100,000 
during the preceding year. World conditions influenced the fur industry chiefly 
in two ways. The export trade to Great Britain and Europe was adversely affected 
and prices, particularly of luxury furs, declined due to the curtailment of normal 
markets. 


The net value of the product of central electric stations was about $150,000,000, 
against $142,000,000 in 1938. ‘The use of hydro-electric power has grown rapidly 
in Canada, playing a prominent part in the development of Canadian industries. 
The year 1937 recorded a peak of electric power production in the Dominion up to 
that time and 1939 showed a gain of 3 p.c. over that year. During the past decade 
the capacity of hydro-electric installations in Canada has more than doubled and 
the Dominion still possesses known reserves of hydro-electric power nearly five 
times as great as present developments. 


Secondary Production 


Net production in the secondary industries showed a gain of 6-3 p.c. in 1939 
over 1938. Manufactures showed an increase of 7-2 p.c., and construction of 4-0 
p.c., but the custom and repair group declined 2-5 p.c. 


Manufactures, the main factor in secondary production, showed considerable 
betterment over the preceding year. The gain in manufactures as determined by 
the annual census was $103,800,000, the rise having been from $1,428,000,000 to 
$1,531,000,000. These statistics embrace the manufacturing industries as defined 
in the Manufactures Chapter and in the reports of the annual census of manu- 
factures published by the Bureau. For the purposes of this review, it was necessary 
to segregate the industries normally operating in close connection with the primary 
group, the remainder constituting the category of manufactures, n.e.s. 


The construction industry completed contracts to the value of $184,000,000 
against $177,000,000 in the preceding year. The amount of new business obtained 
was practically maintained at the level of 1938. The total was $187,178,500 of 
which $82,600,000 was placed in Ontario. The construction of residential living 
quarters including apartments was more of a dominant factor in Canadian building 
in 1939 than in any other recorded year; the value of such construction accounted 
for 36 p.c. of the total. . 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1938 and 1939 


Norr.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity, and process supplies consumed in the production process. 


B Percentage 

1938 - 1939 ene of Net 
in Net Value 

Industry to Total 

te Net Pro- 

Gross - Net Gross Net 1939 from dudtion 

1938 
1939 
$ $ $ $ pious p.c. 
Agriculture......... 1,062,645,000) 742,020,000) 1,224,616,000) 846,066,000} -+14-0 26-24 
ROrestTyacnee es sears 425,019,266) 244,564,571] 466,032,290} 271,723,416] -+11-1 8-43 
Hisheriess =o... dees 53, 182, 700 35, 593,009 52,883,913 34,378,681] — 3-4 1-07 
PELAD DING ty Kocsis 6,572,824 6,572,824 7,919,412 7,919,412 +20-5 0-24 
IMnnimgs 28 Se eres 653,781,836!) 374,415,674)  663,342,8161| 393,232,044) -+ 5-0 12-20 
Electric power...... 144,331,627) 142,320,725) 151,880,969] 149,863,892] -+ 5-3 4-65 
Totals, Primary 
Production..... 2,345,533, 253! 1,545,486, 803] 2,566,675,400) 1,703, 183,445) -+10-2 52-83 
Construction........ 358,223,285} 176,661,077] 373,203,680) 183,706,338] -+ 4-0 5-70 
Custom and repair.. 146,399, 500 99,086,100)|- 168,259,301 96, 652,386 — 2-5 2-99 
Manufactures?.......| 3,337,681,366] 1,428, 286,778] 3,474, 783,528] 1,581,051,901) -+ 7-2 47-49 
Totals, Secondary 
Production? ...| 3,837,304,151] 1,704,033, 955|) 4,011, 246,509] 1,811,410,625) + 6-3 56-18 
Grand Totals...) 5,431,756,699| 2,974,673,454) 5,821, 781,248] 3,223,956,573] + 8-4 100-00 
1 Comprises fuel, electricity, etc., and net sales shown in Table 7 of Chapter XII. 2 Includes 


dairy factories, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, fish-processing, and certain mineral industries, which 
are also included in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1938 to a gross of $751,080,705 
and a net of $274,847,304 and in 1939 to a gross of $756,140,661 and a net of $290,637,497, is eliminated from 
the grand total. 3 Includes duplication mentioned in footnote 2. The percentage of the net manu- 
factures, n.e.s., to the total net production in 1988 was 38:78 and in 1939 was 38-46. 


2.—Net Value of Production in Canada, 1938 and 1939 


Classification 1938 1939 
$ $ 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION 

Agrioulttrel Praductiod sis usabasacetiw. ccveelesG ohio tiet Foca etc oa: 742,020,000 846,066, 000 

Forestry— 
Logs'and bolts..fev< tec os we oats ns hel de Cee ILL ee 52,759, 660 55, 685, 197 
Bulwer ss visi. irs caetntea hy ae sits eco Rae Ne eaters ere ce eee 53,761,999 58,302, 668 
ILO wi Tall Way, ties ac vs cusses ckatse ste ct are oc Bete che ee Nee wie ene Sere TeTS 2,222,509 2,048, 186 
PAPO WOOGs: Far raed ceo cess OR a eatery ta eae teercdaraeraie the ate Nees 32,740, 566 83, 058, 240 
All other forest prOducts.« scsrcwe rile he lore © tree eee otter 6, 781, 123 8,653, 107 
bess SUuppliCs cee acura c ne eke + ee aE ee Ee ee ee —32,000,000 —34, 000,000 
Totals, (Woods: Operations... me. cocnsc caer eb. ae eee 116, 265, 857 123, 747,398 
Sawhilll products 00.0.0 ese ee ee 39,264,528 44, 852,358 
Pulp and: papermill’ productsxty ers: see ie io ctce eee eles 89, 034, 186 103, 123, 660 
Totals, Milling Operationas p25: <b cseh ae ek ae 128, 298,714 147,976,018 
Totals, Forostryebroduction. 2... cette tetas se ieee tee 244, 564,571 271,723,416 

Fisheries— 
Fish prepared domestically or sold fresh by fishermen.............. 10, 239,825 9,123,446 
Sales to processing establishments... ......¢+-.secseepeccccneecncevs 12,589,724 12,807,991 
Values. addedidomiesti call yre sce ciccietrees oee ech tat os te arie eanerceee re 2,303,943 2,135,940 
Fish-processing establishments (values added)...............00. ric 15,359, 484 16,008,545 
Less fuel, electricity,and supplies: as acc san cies cithnckis oe ie —4,899,967 —5, 697,241 


Totals; Msheries Eroduction. .ccine ste. sere aceasta 35,593,009 34,378,681 
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2.—Net Value of Production in Canada, 1938 and 1939—concluded 


Classification 1938 1939 
: $ $ 
Trapping— - 

TEED TOGUC THONG WAL UilO) it teaness core coters thie cs Sav cro wivltis cia mere Shoots 6,572,824 7,919,412 
ET ey EE bed Be Pate (Te 0 Vaya ig ek eR UR as A eo 374,415, 674 393, 232,044 
RM SPE MM OWED in Nala eo ciate Satis nae om sR Sw avo al aine's t 142,320,725 149,863,892 | 

LOTALS. EF RIMABY-CRODUCTION.s.c00. csc cnenecie cesses tec eee 1,545, 486, 803 1,703,183, 445 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION 
pane RRH OL eae. Peete A Soar eal, 252 cial s es Maho od eee an sh RRS 176,661,077 183, 706,338 
Samu A MMRCU SCD ie cP eo cia ON oe gis eA wee ah Scales owes 99,086, 100 96,652,386 
Manufactures— 

VGPOLALOIDEOUUC TSH reine he crctesens ae cto oui Se TE aes Fc pines ai shactobeetene 267,471, 208 292,129,840 

ADTIM EM PEOCUC ES gb cela s..:ctt Neti d als icles, PRUNE «. < stasapicrepcbesapyaelbe-s csoishe ois 118,950,278 122,821,410 

OSU OS ene ie Pe: eee ae DA 5 Oe Mth MeL NS coe Teter 159,978,801 181,927,898 

WV BOGIADUDANOR ters Sree s eahe tovan taco inte «bias chapels a¥-sie,e w sires sieves 277,002, 267 303, 662,441 

MSU TONVAN (TEST Ol ates, Shs renee 5 Meraale S ee ib S RT TM he Mioie: wee eile 261, 639, 134 275,774, 796 

IN GiELOTBOUS INOUE Sir. tlre Pea 5 eat tole oislals Sia wr a TS ee dee et halos, Seley 164, 692,324 155, 808,806 

INOR-IMELAIUIC THINGTHIS Aen hes he se face he ae ene OI SAGE OR eR Oe eens 74,967,075 85,511,634 

Shhomna Gets he th Ae ieee eo. ae vaesh nS ae ob Soe chou eere asin hin eavenetuseht 80,506, 965 89, 046, 832 

MMIRCOMANECOUS erat atl oicleiene he's Cea nD okie on Po ee at eee TOES 23,078,726 24,368, 247 

< HRatalsrsNIAnWlACCUTOS ete Mecsas cad sted Soe aiieies cise Mereis cece 1,428, 286,778 1,531,051, 901 
ToTALs, SECONDARY PRODUCTION...........000eeeeeevvecees 1, 704,033,955 1,811,410, 625 

Less duplications in manufactures!...................5. 274, 847,304 290, 637,497 

Grands otals peep eee ee lnk oe eos oe ede 2,974,673, 454 352235 956,573 


1The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts that were deducted in computing total 
production. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries that may be regarded 
as extractive or as manufacturing processes. 


Relative Importance of the Branches of Production.—Due to the greater 
increase in agricultural production, the ascendancy of manufactures as the chief 
factor in commodity production’ was not so marked in 1939. The output of 
agriculture was 26-2 p.c. against 24-9 p.c. in 1938. The relative share of manu- 
factures was reduced from 48-0 p.c. in the preceding year to 47-5 p.c. Eliminating 
the duplicated items, also included in the several extractive industries with which 
they are associated, the output of manufactures not elsewhere stated (n.e.s.) was 
38-5 p.c. of the net total compared with 38-8 p.c. in 1938. Mining retained third 
place, contributing 12-2 p.c. of the grand total. Forestry operations produced 8-4 
p.c. of the net revenue, while construction and electric power contributed 5-7 p.c. 
and 4-7 p.c., respectively, retaining their ranks of the preceding year. Custom and 
repair, fisheries and trapping followed in the order named. 


Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production 1939, as 
Compared with 1938 


Each of the provinces recorded gain in 1939 compared with 1938. The striking 
feature was the marked recovery in the production of Saskatchewan, the net value 
rising from $137,000,000 to $226,000,000, a gain of no less than 65 p.c. The estimate 
of net agricultural production was $183,000,000 contrasting with the low level of 
$98,000,000 in the preceding year. Aside from the pronounced gain in Saskatchewan, 
due in part to more favourable climatic conditions, the greatest relative gain was 
recorded for Quebec. The advance in that province was from $764,000,000 to 
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$830,000,000, amounting to 8-6 p.c. The increase for Ontario was 4-8 p.c., the 
standing having been $1,354,000,000 against $1,293,000,000. ‘The improvement in 
the Maritime Provinces was general, New Brunswick taking the lead with a gain of 
7:3 p.c. Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia followed with increases of 7-7 p.c. 
and 4-3 p.c., respectively. 


Alberta recorded an increase of 5-4 p.c. while a gain of 2-9 p.c. was shown in 
Manitoba. The net value of production in the British Columbia-Yukon area, 
favoured with marked diversification, was $253,600,000 against $246,400,000, the 
gain having been 2-9 p.c. Expansion in manufacturing was mainly instrumental 
in raising the net production at the western coast, but activity in forestry was also 


at a higher level. 


Relative Production by Provinces, 1939.—In 1939, Ontario continued to 
maintain its pre-eminence in the output of commodities, producing 42-0 p.c. of 
the Dominion total compared with 48-5 p.c. in 1938. Minor recession was shown 
in the share produced by Quebec, computed at 25-8 p.c. British Columbia (with 
Yukon) remained in third place, with 7-9 p.c. 


The recovery in the agricultural industry accounted mainly for the betterment 
in the position of Saskatchewan whose confribution rose from 4-6 p.c. of the 
Dominion total in 19388 to 7-0 p.c. Alberta’s share was 6-8 p.c., while Manitoba 
followed with 4-6 p.c. The contribution of 3-2 p.c. in Nova Scotia ranked first 
in the Maritime area; New Brunswick’s share was 2-3 p.c.; and Prince Edward 
Island’s 0-4 p.c. On a regional basis, the Prairie Provinces produced 18-5 p.c. of 
the commodities, while the Maritimes accounted for 5-9 p.c. of the national 
total. 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1938 and 1939 


1938 1939 
: Net Value Net Value 
Province Gross ; : Gross é : 
alue P.C. of er ue P.C. of er 

Amount Total |Capita! Amount Total |Capita! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
gel OR] EA Wills tac 20,458, 390 11, 832,958 0-40} 125-88 22,705,070 12,748, 646 0-40) 134-20 
INS Sse eee 2 168,300, 064 99,158,589 3-33] 180-95) 181,518,282} 103,459,716 3:21) 186-75 
INE BS ere eee eee 126, 852,056 70,047,728 2-35) 157-41] 138,843,805 75,136,314 2°33] 166-60 
Ques een 1,450,142,356} 764,189,933) 25-69] 240-92)1,569,855,174| 830,013,220] 25-75) 258-57 
Ontyrre tae ie 2,429,302, 024/1, 292,574,329] 48-46] 347-29]2,519,670, 167/1,354,389,317|} 42-01] 360-98 
Manse seen. oe 263,484,363] 145,101,719 4-88] 201-53] 277,843,898) 149,256,552 4-63] 205-30 
Saskaitn da tie! 231,430,092] 136,980,819 4-60} 145-57) 328,720,576] 225,576,383 7:00] 237-70 
(ANS feey Santa bret re 808,419,193} 208,382,832 7-01} 266-13) 331,044,275} 219,734,377 6-82] 278-50 
B.C. and Yukon?..} 433,368,161] 246,404,547 8-28} 317-94) 451,580,001] 253,642,048 7-85) 326-02 
Totals...... 5,431,756, 699|2,974,673,454| 100-00) 265-38/5,821, 781, 248/3, 223,956,573] 100-00) 284-93 
1 Based on estimates of population as given at p. 98. 2 The value of production in Yukon, mainly 


in mining and trapping (including similar industries of the N.W.T.) was $6,342,852 gross and $4,250,505 net 
in 1938, and $8,990,169 gross and $7,029,467 net in 1939. 
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Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in Each Province, 
| 1939 Compared with 1938 


Maritime Provinces.—Net production in the Maritime Provinces in 1939 
increased 5-7 p.c. over the preceding year. Decreases were shown in agriculture 
and custom and repair. The greatest increase was shown in manufactures, the 
net production gaining from $56,400,000 to $64,200,000. : 


Quebec.—Manufacturing was again the principal industry in Quebec, con- 
tributing, without duplication, about 45 p.c. of the net value of provincial produc- 
tion. In comparison, agriculture accounted for only 15-6 p.c. and forestry 12-3 p.c. 
of the total net. Mining registered a slight gain, showing an advance from 9-1 to 
9-8 p.c., while construction also increased slightly from 6-8 to 7-2 p.c. of the pro- 
vincial total. * 


Ontario.—This Province held the leading position in the net value of manu- 
facturing production in 1939, and contributed more than half of the total. 
Agriculture and mining were almost unchanged, accounting for only 18-6 p.c. and 
13-9 p.c., respectively, as compared with 18-5 p.c. and 14-1 p.c., respectively in 
1938. 


Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture naturally predominated in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, contributing about 65-7 p.c. of the net production in 1939; the increase over 
1938 was 32-8 p.c., gains having been general in each of the three provinces with a 
marked betterment in Saskatchewan. Manufacturing accounted for about one- 
sixth of the regional output—a remarkable development of the past quarter century 
in an area generally regarded as predominantly agricultural. Mining continued to 
advance, supplying over 7-5 p.c. of the net total. 


British Columbia and Yukon.—The net output from forestry in British 
Columbia during 1939, was nearly $63,000,000 or about one-quarter of the pro- 
vincial production. Manufactures, n.e.s., eliminating duplication, contributed the 
second highest proportion, viz., 21-5 p.c., while mining comprised 20 p.c. of the net. 
Agriculture contributed 12-5 p.c. and fisheries accounted for only 5-5 p.c. 


Per Capita Production.—The Dominion total of net commodity production 
at $285 per capita was 7-5 p.c. above the figure of $265 for 1938; the estimated 
increase in the population was less than one per cent. 


Each of the nine provinces showed per capita betterment in 1939 over the 
preceding year. Ontario with its pre-eminent industrial position and diversifica- 
tion, was in first place in this respect, with a net commodity output of $361 
per capita, a gain of more than $13 over the level of 1938. British Columbia ranked 
second with a per capita output of $326. Alberta was again in third place with $279, 
while Quebec’s position was improved by a rise from $241 to $259. Saskatchewan’s 
improved position was portrayed by the advance from the low point of $146 in 
1938 to $238 in the year under review. The per capita returns for Manitoba re- 
corded an output of more moderate proportions at $205. Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island followed in the order named. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 


1938 and 1939 


Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION 1938 AND 1939 


Industry 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Brunswick 


Ontario 


A orictl ture; tntcaccmet see 
Horestlyjiaass aoebin Beene 
MISH CTICS <sy.jac piece ae eee eee 


Hlectrie powers cise o24 slacks < 
Construction. nace eee 
Custom and repair............. 
Manufactures! osoac352 conte ee 


14,350, 000 
640, 691 
1,312,368 
5,740 

Nil 
313, 187 
1,331,442 
512, 400 
3,570, 667 
—1,578,105 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 181. 


30,621,000 
15,969, 645 
12,316,472 

267,250 
25,482,903 
5,330,038 
18,038, 687 
4,289,500 
74,860, 605 


—18,876,036 


Se ee ee 


168,300, 064 


29,676,000 
32,382, 183 
4,773,409 
603,121 
3,780, 228 
3,562,746 
14,974, 820 
3,001, 200 
58,570, 952 


—24, 472, 603 


197,747,000 
151,060, 149 

2,406, 750 

1,058,752 
148,819,998 
52,962,073 
100, 830, 603 
39, 601,000 
983,123, 599 


— 227,467,568 


126,852,056 |1,450, 142,356 


341,309,000 
110,175,793 
3,353,775 
824,412 
318,041,840 
49,988, 137 
151, 435, 842 
57,725,300 
1,712,496, 421 
—316, 048,496 


2,429,302, 024 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production: Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1938 and 1939—continued 


GROSS PRODUCTION 1938 AND 1939—concluded 


Industry 


Agriculture Oa Seen LE ne. Bina wha, ae 
ONO RENE, encretets APO, See oreo tietad ae te Ss fo 
Fisheries LOS Re i258 58 ae RR Bhs. Ee een 


UR GRT Peer. hia EAE ce a atom ACE Eh 
PSCOMAM DO WOR Lise Sos dae « «de Boson so wa oe 


WOHSETUCTION... seititoks cule on 0: Be 
Custom and repair............% 


Wanuiaetures! 000 S05: seo). chee os Bales San od ok 


ee 


AOTC bTOD te < on. as sees cee t ee 
OLOSLEV te Nee ton eee eee 
BIG PE MN. S = ASU os ONIN Hades nie 


eee eee ewer eee e essere ssee 


FULCCELIG POWEL incce cscs: occ cet 
Wonstriuction’., #2:..8 58.85. «08 ok 
Custom and repair............ 
Wantifactures® i020. Sich. oc. 36a 

Duplications in manufactures! 


Totals, 1939.... 


Industry 


PMORCNGULOs <\. avis oe ti. ecko a ee 
MVEOSEL Vor o. ses otaidelels bee WE 
Fisheries PEA Gh? Rae ae aE aa 


BP meeraetiOn Piss Leh ie.. oa de 
Custom and repair............. 
Matuiactures!. ).s...5.......525 

Duplications in manufactures! 


Totals, 1939....... 


ee 


ee 


Prince 
Edward 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 
and 
Yukon? 


Sn 


87,632,000 
5, 111, 243 
1,811,124 

509, 496 

29, 623, 498 
7,926,813 

14, 247,661 
9,984,500 

131,770,280 


—25, 1382, 252 


263, 484,363 


Nova 
Scotia 


144,559,000 
2,904,224 
468, 646 
537,516 
12,375,136 
4,787,862 
11,020, 224 
7,100,400 
61,027,853 


231,430, 092 


173,520,000 
4,889,559 
492,943 
506, 066 

27, 898,325 
5,546, 544 
13, 166, 662 
8,256, 900 
86,675, 500 


—12, 533,306 


308, 419,193 


Quebec 


43,231,000 
101,885,779 
26, 247,213 
2,260,471 
87,759, 908 
13,914, 227 
28,177,344 
15, 928, 300 
225,585,489 


—111, 621,570 


433,368,161 


3, 543, be 


28, 938,000 
16,497,802 
12,136,646 
180, 484 
28,955,090 
5,548,336 
19,890,449 
4,783,497 
83,139,572 
—18, 551,594 


32,655, 000 
34,022,200 
6,103,515 
754, 736 
3,929,992 
3,789,079 
14,886,121 
3,346,816 
66,058, 151 
—26,701, 805 


208,074, 000 
176, 834, 286 
2,415, 207 
1,081, 129 
163,440,306 
56,155,440 
118,529, 680 
44,161,641 
1,045, 757,585 
—246, 594, 100 


372,087,000 
117,598, 252 
3,010, 252 
1,550,387 
308,175, 159 
52,136, 169 
144,829,394 
64,373, 142 
1,745,674, 707 
— 289,764, 295 


22,705,070 


ed 


Cr ey 


ey 


ee ey 


Cee emer reer nne , 


re 


ee 


Ce ey 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 181. 


181,518,282 


Manitoba 


1,569,855,174 


Alberta 


2,519, 670,167 


British 
Columbia 


i 


96,517,000 
5, 820,349 
1,655,273 

583, 449 

28,619,359 
8,467,519 

14, 848,706 

11,134, 284 

134, 293, 595 


— 24,095, 636 


277,843,898 


238,579,000 
3,018,165 
478,511 
589,538 
13,140,601 
5, 105, 620 
13,429, 064 
7,918,076 
60, 650, 589 


—14, 188,588 


328,720,576 


187,133,000 
4,883,771 
430,724 
737, 285 
29,558, 706 
5, 814, 827 
17, 856, 669 
9,207,825 
87,474,080 


—12,052, 612 


331, 044,275 


44,943,000 
106, 678,356 
25,317,151 
. 2,438,027 
87,523,603 
14,537,559 
26,985,533 
17,762,612 
248,191,568 


—122, 797,408 


451,580,001 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1938 and 1939—continued 


NET PRODUCTION 1938 AND 1939 


Industry 


Agriculture..3:.ccseteces ee ees 
BOLOBLEY. scone eee ee 


Minn gee ciceets cee ree eee 
Blectric power... .......-+.+s- 
Construction. erences ose 
Custom and repair...........-. 
Manufactures!................. 

Duplications in manufactures! 


Totals, 1938...... 


Industry 


11,832, 958 


Nova 
Scotia 


19,559,430 
10, 237, 628 
8,060, 634 
267, 250 
20, 224,347 


2,903, 200 
31,375, 251 
—8,029,575 


99,158,589 


Manitoba 


New 


17,043,360 
18,276, 104 
3,113,855 
603,121 

° 3,506, 250 
3,356,595 
8,177,241 
2,031,300 
23,865,877 
—9,925,975 


131,569,970 
82,579,127 
1,876,531 
1,058, 752 
69, 593, 807 
52,930, 122 
52,157,674 
26,802,800 
428,614,079 
—82,992,929 


764,189,933 


Alberta 


Ontario 


SS | eS | | 


39,069, 600 
757, 620, 632 
—115, 866,896 


| |S | 


1, 282,574,329 


British 
Columbia 


an 
Yukon? 


ne | | [| | 


MEIN IN ee an, ete o ote Be ee re eee Sensation 
Hlectricipoweldaccevncces een ein eee 
COnStrUCtION. hector ee oe Sane a aes oe 
Custom and repaiteatdscers or eee ne ee 
MaAnULACTNTGS!. cor. nc cerctee ee roe ote ites 


AZriCUlEUTC! conse ch res oeteees 
I OLESULY, nie ae coe eo 


Miniigte) ote aac eee 
Hlectric:power.c. 2s ease et 
Construction....... BE CRITE 
Custom and repair............- 
Wantlaccurestas-see cece see acct 

Duplications in manufactures! 


Totals, 1939....... 


Prince 
Edward 


~ 8,762,535 


493,737 
867,861 
4,377 
Nil 
266,412 
1,116,959 
338, 284 
1,243,979 
—345, 498 


12,748, 646 


61,340, 800 
3,324, 964 
1,811, 124 

509,496 

15, 144, 672 
7,850, 699 
6, 230, 265 
6,757, 700 

48,308, 248 


—6,176, 249 


145,101,719 


Nova 
Scotia 


15,726, 605 
10, 466, 856 
8,005,779 
180, 484 
23,504,419 
5,072, 208 
9,787,395 
2,831,914 
35, 885,563 
—8,001, 507 


103,459,716 


98,164,500 
2,161,347 

468, 646 

537,516 
7,029,842 
4,019,721 
7,208,193 
4,805, 700 
16, 143,335 


—3,557,981 


* 


136,980,819 


New 
Brunswick 


17,626,565 
18,816,348 
3,942,157 
754,736 
3,600,454 
3,594,362 
8,553,866 
1,981,374 
27,041,195 


—10,774, 743 


75,136,314 


134, 788 , 440 
3,509, 608 
492,943 
506, 066 
24,931,056 
5, 253, 250 
7,011,373 
5,588, 400 
30, 755, 626 


—4, 453,930 


208, 382,832 


Quebec 


129, 108,470 
101, 755, 803 
1,915,927 
1,081, 129 
81,600, 118 
56, 120, 938 
60,007,310 
26,144,471 
470,385,279 
—98, 106,225 


830,013,220 


90,471,828 


246,404,547 


Ontario 


252, 275, 925 


52,100, 287 
68,535,712 
38,110,035 
791,428,569 
—109, 210, 654 


1,354, 389,317 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. J81. 
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-4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1938 and 1939—concluded 


NET PRODUCTION 1938 AND 1939—concluded 


British 
Industry Manitoba male Alberta Net el 
Yukon? 
$ $ $ $ 
1939 
PA GTICILLGUTON E> sa ar oe oe ee ete 66, 687, 260 183,045,715 141,139,175 31,693,750 
TELOTOB CRY ee re oe See eco aie Oe oe Sa de Silos RUCK Le 2,269,352 3,563,998 62,919, 226 
Fisheries..........0.0000: be 1,655,273 478,511 430, 724 14,072,197 
CETADDINE voc see sce Oe ees eet 583,449 589, 538 737, 285 2,438 , 027 
Wining Sirciiy it sce ore. 12,401, 404 6,391, 404 26,049,861 50,816,415 
Electric power 8,393,044 4,330,867" 5,542,712 14, 443,062 
Construction 6,569, 460 7,772,854 8,987,693 12,375,089 
Custom and repair 6,591,692 4,687,641 5,451,195 10,515,780 ~ 

Witte CNUOSe Ge cetera tte or tine es le sorta 48,810,544 20, 283, 273 32,618,153 103,355,346 
Duplications in manufactures!............... —6,152,835 | —4,272,772 | —4,786,419 | —48,986,844 
219,734,377 253,642,048 


POURING, 1088 Fo ooo he micmes 149,256,552 | 225,576,383 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts that were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
that may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. 2 Value of production in Yukon, 
mainly in the mining and trapping industries (including similar industries of the N.W.T.) was $6,342,852 
gross and $4,250,505 net in 1938 and $8,990,169 gross and $7,029,467 net in 1939. 


5.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for Each of the Provinces, 1938 and 1939 


Industry Hdward aoe. eal Quebec Ontario 
a p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1938 
FRPPICUI CULO: cpinetiae stem Ge sis isicla gikiew’e ste pas os 71-4 19-7 24-3 17-2 18-5 
IGEOSUDY foes cies aie ohm che eee ee des 3-9 10-3 26-1 10-8 4-9 
NOOR eee, oct ots xa-oh eines nee udies wages 7-2 8-2 4-4 0-2 0:3 
DUST Satay Gol etrin eri ORE rE MSLETS BES Cie nen a 0-1 0-3 0-9 0-2 0-1 
et SR Pee ae aera Nil 20-4 5-0 9-1 14-1 
Electric POWET. «00.2 ee eeee eect eee eens 2-2 4-9 4-8 6:9 3-9 
EOD So cn gai ain size pv cial «sae nss 5-7 9-8 11-7 6-8 5:6 
Custom and repair.............e.eeeeeee 2-9 2-9 2-9 3-5 3-0 
INAMUIACEUTOS, 12.6.8.05 00... 2. dedeels oo ves 6-6 23-5 19-9 45-3 49-6 
otals,: 1038 5. ie.% esd as 100-0 100-0 3 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to if 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 9-6 31:6 34-1 56-1 58-6 
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5.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total © 
Net Production for Each of the Provinces, 1938 and 1939—concluded 


Manitoba | Saskat-- | arp ele ig Cake 
Industr anitoba erta olumbia ana 
4 chewan ; and Yukon 
bs p.c. p.c. pc. & p.c. p.c. 
1938 
Agriculture ssccoss Gases choke teks See ce ee 42-3 71-7 64-7 12-9 24-94 
UTK9) 213} 0a! Pao, oi Serer OR NOTA 6 OBO Caen 2°3 1-6 iboy/ 24-6 8-22 
HIgheQiOSs ian 5 abs oss coca ne cc tderce eels 1-9 0-3 0-2 6°3 1-20 
Rrapping) 8 .cv i eee ek RE sche aeie eure 0-4 0-4 0-2 0-91 0-22 
Minings, Sexo. 25.5 See ehh <b orci eries eee 10-4 5-1 12-0 21-21 12-59 
Hilectz1e! pOwer é sswaceh «nec matett ase eat 5-4 2-9 2-5 5-61 4-78 
Construction << teea ners cre act Retin tints as 4-3 5-3 3-4 5-1 5-94 
@ustom-and Tepairks erence cblaeuk leek ae 4-7 3-5 2-7 4.4 3°33 
MianthACtures, 11.€.6% aaiet ait! sree ahicke aston ee 29-0 9-2 12-6 19-0 38-78 
Totals, 19885. ..2020b sea 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 33°3 11-8 14-8 36-7 48-01 
din a Nova New Quebec Ontario 
71 He d Scotia Brunswick 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1939 
ASVICULLUTG Ie ee ee cera aaron 68-7 15-2 23-5 15-6 18-6 
OKEStr yet yam ete opto eae Se ee 3°9 10-1 25-0 12-3 5-0 
Hishenriess cits clac os eee tke ee nee 6-8 7-7 5-2 0:2 0-2 
"Erapping es, oe ..% oct oe Sot ee eee 0-0 0-2 1-0 0-1 0-1 
Mining oe. nic ess ee eee Ree. oat: Nil 22-7 4-8 9-8 13-9 
MSctriC powered acces coo necne aes certs 2-1 4-9 4-8 6-8 3°8 
GGOnstrnetioniacwn ieee eee ee aaa 8-8 9-5 11-4 7-2 5-1 
Customand tepair..,.. sasssae anne eae 2-7 2-7 2-6 3-1 2°8 
Manufactures s6s8s sc ace earn eins 7-0 27-0 21-7 44-9 50-5 
Totals, 1939.............0.- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to . 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 9-8 34-7 36-0 56-7 58-4 
British 
Manitoba Sene Alberta Columbia Canada 
— and Yukon 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1939 
Agriculture; sc4 siete eso ns ae 44-7 81-1 64-2 12-5 26-24 
HOrestr yin. pete co alae ee eaten 2°5 1-0 1:6 24-8 8-43 
Fisheries | sie chore tee ce ae: 1-1 0-2 0-2 5-5 1-07 
PLLADPING Ml. a atsc ciesiere pio piclertiarelanehet ee 0-4 0-3 0-3 1-01 0-25 
VERNA ee7 2 AP cc cree trae tars GORE ee ae 8-3 2-8 11-9 20-01 12-20 
Mlsetric power. saaedic. sub hee eee 5-6 1-9 2-5 5-71 4-65 
Construction: Sa asnet heck hose oe ae 4-4 3-4 4-1 4-9 5-70 
Custom and. Tepait) 2.424450 os eee. cee 4-4 2-1 2-5 4-1 3-00 
Mantiaeturesy 276s82%5 6. sich sha e amie tees 28-6 7-2 12-7 21-5 38-46 
Totals, 1939. .............8- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 27 9-0 14-8 40-7 47-49 


1 Includes the figures for the Northwest Territories. 
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Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important 
single industry of the Canadian people, employing, according to the Census of 1931, 
28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third 
of the gainfully occupied males. In addition, it provides the raw material for many 
Canadian manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute 
a very large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement of the occupied and 
the available agricultural lands in Canada, see pp. 15-16 of this volume. 


An introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian agriculture 
is given at pp. 187-190 of the 1939 Year Book. As now presented this chapter 
treats of current governmental activities—Dominion, in as much detail as space 
will permit (to utilize such space to the best advantage, the system of special articles 
not repeated from year to year has been adopted) and Provincial, by outlines and 
references to provincial sources of information. Comprehensive statistics of 
agriculture, collected and compiled by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and covering Canada as a whole, close the chapter. These 
include data on values of agricultural production and farm capital, field crops, farm 
live stock and poultry, dairying, fruit, special crops, prices and miscellaneous 
statistics. The usual review of world statistics, compiled from the publications 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, has not been included in the two latest 
editions of the Year Book, owing to the fact that these statistics are not available 
because of war conditions. 


THE WAR AND CANADIAN AGRICULTURE* 


During the early days of the War it appeared that so far as Canadian agriculture 
was concerned the danger of scarcity was less than that of having to deal with large 
surpluses of farm products. Consequently there was no immediate demand to 
increase production. On the other hand, machinery was set up by the Government 
to give direction to the war-time agricultural program and to guide production 
efforts into the channels that would bring them as closely as possible in line with 
the immediate needs. 

With Canada well into the third year of the War, the situation has now changed 
and production programs have been stepped-up appreciably. Much of the un- 
certainty that characterized the early months of the War and that led to disappoint- 


* Prepared under the direction of G. S. H. Barton, C.M.G., B.S.A., D. Sc.A., Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 183 
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ment among farmers anxious to contribute to the war effort has disappeared. 
Although some farm products are still adversely affected by restricted export 
outlets, the increased demands from Britain have resulted in a greatly improved 
outlook for Canadian farmers. Despite a light grain crop in Western Canada, the 
cash income of Canadian farmers was appreciably greater in 1941 than in the previous 
year. Farm income generally is on the up-swing, increase in consumer purchasing 
power together with higher prices and greater demand both at home and from 
Britain being mainly responsible. Other contributing factors are the subsidies 
paid by the Dominion and some of the provincial governments to encourage pro- 
duction in certain desired directions. 


The Labour Problem.—In some parts of Canada, notably in areas tributary 
to large industrial centres, farmers have had difficulty obtaining sufficient help 
during the past year. Although steps will be taken to deal with this situation, it is 
apparent that the problem will be more serious in 1942. Many farmers are meeting 
the problem by greater use of machinery; purchases of such equipment in 1940 
totalled $47,000,000, the highest for many years. The greatest increase occurred 
in the purchase of tractors, combines and tillage equipment, with the use of which 
maximum labour-saving could be effected. 


While the supply of farm machinery in 1942, under war conditions, may be 
subject to some limitation—thus suggesting the need for conservation and upkeep 
of present equipment—it is expected that the necessary supply of the most essential 
machines will be available. 


Coupled with the growing scarcity of farm help there has been an increase in 
wage rates. On the whole, however, rising incomes have more than offset the 
higher wages. 


Price of Farm Products.—Food prices have risen appreciably as a result of 
the higher prices for farm products but, despite this fact, such prices are not high in 
comparison with normal times. 


The price increases that occurred during the spring and summer of 1941 gave 
rise to the fear that price inflation was imminent. Believing that such a develop- 
ment was undesirable, the Government took steps to strengthen and extend the 
measures already in effect to stabilize prices and urban wages. Price-ceilings 
were announced, effective Dec. 1, 1941, on all commodities except fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The net effect of this order was the setting of maximum retail prices 
for most farm products but, because of the peculiar nature and scope of the trade 
in these products, provision was made to exempt sales made by farmers to dealers, 
processors or manufacturers. 


In the development of this policy the Government recognized that the prices 
of some farm products had not risen to a point where they bore a fair relationship 
to the prices of other products. Where this is the case and more especially where 
increased prices are necessary to ensure adequate supplies to meet commitments 
made to Britain, the prices to producers will be increased by Government bonuses 
or other means. While producers will, in this way, receive additional income the 
application of the price-ceiling will not be affected. 


The Wheat Situation.—Heavy crops in 1939 and 1940 together with the 
cutting-off loss of practically all Western European markets resulted in heavy 
accumulations of wheat in Canada. Limited prospective marketings and shortage 
of elevator space made quota deliveries necessary in 1940 and again in 1941. 
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The Wheat Acreage Reduction Program, introduced in order to bring pro- 
duction more in line with market demand and physical handling capacity, resulted 
in a reduction of about 6,000,000 acres in the area sown to wheat, and an increase 
of about 3,500,000 acres sown to coarse grains. The additional feed supplies 
acquired as a result of this shift, despite poor yields, will do much to encourage 
live-stock production at a time when this is greatly needed. 


Important as wheat is in the national economy, about two-thirds of the farmers 
of Canada are more concerned with other products than with wheat. Moreover, 
many of those specializing in wheat production have, in recent years, turned their 
attention towards live stock and live-stock products. The substantial increases 
that have occurred in the prices of farm products other than wheat have real 
significance to these farmers. 


Bacon Hogs.—In the third year of the War, Canadian farmers are being asked 
to produce 600,000,000 pounds of bacon for the British market. This represents 
an increase of 175,000,000 pounds over the previous year’s contract and is nearly 
double the amount shipped in the first year of the War. The contract price for 
this bacon is $19-77 per 100 pounds Grade A “‘wiltshire”’ at seaboard—a. substantial 
advance over 1941. In addition the various eastern provinces are paying special 
bonuses of from 50 cents to $1 per hog or carcass, on a grade basis. With an assured 
-market, favourable prices and—in the East and in British Columbia—assistance in 
the form of governmental assumption of freight charges on western feed grains 
(see p. 188), hog producers can make plans for 1942 with considerable confidence. 


Beef Cattle.—Prices of beef cattle advanced appreciably in 1941, equalling 
or exceeding the prices prevailing during the late 1920’s. Depletion of farm and 
range herds during the period 1934-39, a more favourable outlet in the United States, 
and more recently, increased purchases resulting from higher payrolls and restricted 
pork consumption, are the factors responsible for the upward trend in prices. 


Production turned upward in 1940 and the increase is likely to continue for 
some years. This would normally mean a flattening out and eventual reduction 
of prices, but with a strong demand existing—full employment plus military require- 
ments, and the possibility of continued diversion from pork to beef consumption— 
prices are likely to remain fairly strong throughout 1942. The available outlet in 
the United States should be as good as during the past year and should tend to 
support the Canadian market. 


Dairy Products.—Unprecedented drought conditions in Ontario and Quebec 
during the summer of 1941 resulted in some reduction in cheese production in the 
early part of the season. However, shipment of 112,000,000 pounds of cheese of 
1941 production was made to Britain. This was made possible by Government 
action in removing cheese from the domestic market during the summer and by 
increased production during the autumn months. The agreement with the British 
Ministry of Food administered by the Canadian Dairy Products Board has provided 
for shipments of the above quantity. The previous contract called for a minimum 
of 78,400,000 pounds, and 92,300,000 pounds were actually exported. The 1941 
contract price, 14-4 cents at Montreal, was supplemented by an additional 1-6 
cents paid by the Dominion Government, and by bonuses of 2 cents by the Ontario 
Government on all cheese made in that Province and 2 cents by the Quebec Govern- 
ment on cheese of No. 1 grade made in Quebec. The Dominion Government’s 
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quality payments of 2 cents on 94-score and 1 cent on 93-score cheese were continued. 
The combination of these prices and bonuses resulted in the equivalent of 19 cents 
per pound at Montreal during most of the 1941 season. 

The contract with the British Ministry of Food for shipment of evaporated 
milk in 1941-42 was 658,000 cases, compared with 751,000 in 1940-41. The reason 
for the reduction is found in the preference expressed by the Ministry of Food for 
dairy products in the form of cheese, as far as possible. It was the wish of British 
authorities that Canada restrict her exports of evaporated milk to a quantity suffici- 
ent to meet the requirements of certain Empire countries. 

Effective Dec. 22, 1941, a subsidy of 40 cents per 100 pounds over a minimum 
price of $1-70, or on the present price, whichever is higher, is being paid for milk 
delivered by producers to manufacturers of concentrated milk products. 

The manufacture of creamery butter was encouraged during the past summer 
by the establishment of minimum prices effective May 10, 1941. Unfavourable 
pasture conditions during the summer months together with favourable prices for 
cheese tended to restrict butter production in Ontario and Quebec though the 
output for the country as a whole was about 8-1 p.c. in excess of that for 1940. 
Despite this increase in production, domestic demand was such as to create prices 
substantially higher than those established by the Dairy Products Board. The 
increase in income resulting from this combination of higher prices and greater 
output amounted to about $30,000,000 for 1941. There is reason to expect reason- - 
ably favourable prices in 1942 but there is no desire to increase butter production 
at the expense of cheese. Domestic consumption has, in the past, taken care of all 
but a very small quantity of Canadian butter production and there is no wish to 
change that position at present. 

In order to encourage milk production, a subsidy of 30 cents per 100 pounds is 
being paid by the Dominion Government on fluid milk in all areas where no increase 
in price has taken place since Aug. 1, 1941. 

Eggs and Poultry.—From the beginning of the War to May 1, 1940, eggs 
were exported to Great Britain by private firms to private British importers. In 
May 1940, the British Ministry of Food became the sole importer and on Apr. 15, 
1941, control of exports by Canada was assumed by the Special Products Board. 
Exports from Canada amounted to 1,274 dozen in 1939, 10,980,000 dozen in 
1940, and approximately 16,300,000 dozen in 1941. 

In the spring of 1941, four contracts totalling 13,800,000 dozen were entered 
into, half for shipment as fresh eggs and the remainder to be stored for shipment in 
the autumn. The removal of these eggs from the domestic market during the 
summer and autumn months contributed toward an increase of from 4 to 8 cents 
per dozen compared with prices during the same period of 1940. Subsequently, 
contracts were made for an additional 23,100,000 dozen for shipment from Dec. 1, 
1941, to May 1, 1942. The contract price for eggs produced during the winter 
months was 32-12 cents per dozen, Grade A, f.o.b., Canadian seaboard, and that 
for eggs shipped between Mar. 1 and May 31, 28-79 cents. 

In order to encourage the production of eggs, the payment by the Dominion 
Government of a bonus of 3 cents a dozen for Grade A eggs purchased by the Special 
Products Board for export to the British Ministry of Food, was announced on Dec. 
19,1941. An additional one-half cent per dozen will be paid for all eggs that are 
oil-processed. The bonus will be paid as an addition to the contract price at which 
the eggs are being sold to the Ministry of Food, and is effective on eggs purchased 
for export from producers on or after Dec. 22, 1941. 
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British authorities announced earlier in the War that poultry would be con- 
sidered a luxury and its importation prohibited and, since May 1, 1940, no poultry 
has been forwarded to Britain. Nevertheless, the industry has done fairly well 
on a domestic market strengthened by increased buying power and improved market- 
ing methods. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—During the first year of the War, Britain took only 
half her normal import of fresh apples from Canada and in the second year none 
at all. Of the 1941 crop, 1,200,000 boxes and 110,000 barrels of apples were shipped, 
while the product of 550,000 barrels was evaporated for shipment. 


Because of the importance of the apple industry and the necessity of main- 
taining its productive capacity until such times as overseas markets could again 
accept shipments, the Dominion Government has, each year since the outbreak 
of war, provided guarantees, involving substantial expenditures, to ensure reasonable 
returns to growers and handlers of the crop. As a part of this undertaking the - 
Government has subsidized the processing of large quantities of surplus apples. 
Most of this product—100,000 cases of evaporated and 425,000 cases of canned 
apples—has been shipped to the British Ministry of Food, or supplied to the Red 
Cross as a donation by Canada, for distribution in Great Britain. 


The 1941 crop, estimated at 10,300,000 bushels, was the smallest since 1928 
but overseas shipments together with domestic demand and Government guarantees 
will ensure a reasonable income for the industry. 


Potato production in 1941, estimated at 65,200,000 bushels, was approximately 
5,000,000 bushels less than the 1940 crop and the average annual output for the 
ten-year period 1930-39. Prices for the 1941 crop have run considerably above 
those obtained for the previous crop. Usually under such conditions the acreage 
planted to potatoes the following spring is increased. 


While it is difficult to forecast the position in which other divisions of the 
fruit and vegetable industry may find themselves during the coming year, owing to 
the diversity and seasonal nature of production, it is of interest to note that increased 
demands are being received from the British Ministry of Food for processed pro- 
ducts that will help to strengthen the situation. Canned tomatoes, onions, apple 
pomace and various quantities of strawberries, raspberries, black currants, plums 
and prunes in sulphur dioxide solution, have been forwarded, or will be shipped in 
coming months, under the auspices of the Special Products Board. A strengthening 
domestic demand has done much to improve the position of the industry as a whole 
during the past two years. The prices of 15 fruits in December, 1941, gave an index 

of 96-5 compared with 78-8 a year earlier. Improved conditions are likely to be 
maintained throughout 1942, but the profitable disposition of seasonable and local 
surpluses, whenever they occur, will continue to present a problem. 


Miscellaneous Products.—In line with the request of the British Ministry 
of Supply for increased production of flax fibre, the acreage was stepped-up from 
10,000 acres in 1939 to 44,000 acres in 1941, and further increases are expected. 
The Dominion Government has assisted the industry through the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money to provide necessary processing machinery. 


The elimination of normal sources of supply of many varieties of vegetable 
and field-root seeds bas brought a substantial increase in the production of these 
seeds in Canada. The value of the 1941 output was approximately $2,500,000 
compared with $1,000,000 in 1939. 
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While the tobacco crop reached record acreage and production in 1939, the 
existence of large stocks together with difficulties of securing exchange, shipping 
and import licences, curtailed exports in 1939-40. This caused a drastic reduction 
in acreage in Ontario and Quebec in 1940. Meanwhile with a quota of 8,000,000 
pounds already being filled and an additional 5,000,000 recently granted by British 
authorities the export situation has improved. This, together with an expansion 
in domestic consumption, will more than offset the larger crop produced in 1941. 

During the fiscal year 1939-40 and before imports were controlled by the 
British Ministry of Food, exports of honey to Great Britain from Canada jumped 
from a little more than 1,500 long tons in 1939 to 4,000 long tons in 1940. Under the 
control exercised in 1941, only 2,000 long tons were exported. A similar quota has 
been allotted for the period.ending Aug. 30, 1942. 

As a result of a substantially larger corn crop in 1941 and higher prices brought 
about by restriction on imports and shortage of other feed grains, the income of 
corn producers during the crop year 1941-42 is expected to exceed by $2,000,000 
the income of the previous year. 

The price of wool under Government war-time control during 1941—23 cents 
per pound unwashed, basis at Montreal—has been about double that prevailing just 
prior to the War, but domestic use has not been all that might have been desired. An 
easing of the export control permitting certain quantities to move to the United 
States has improved the situation somewhat. 

Most other farm products have benefited during the past two years by increased 
prices or larger volume marketed as a result of the general improvement in demand. 

Freight-Rate Assistance Policy.—A shortage of feed grains in Eastern 
Canada which threatened curtailment of the output of live-stock products and 
which might thereby affect our exports to Great Britain, impelled the Dominion 
Government to assist the farmers of Eastern Canada and British Columbia to the 
extent of paying the freight charges on feed grains moved from the Prairie Provinces. 
This policy is in line with measures announced in October, 1941, for the assistance of 
farmers in other parts of Canada. It is expected that expenditures under this 
revised policy will total $6,000,000. 


Section 1.—Government in Relation to Agriculture 


It is provided in Sect. 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; 
it is also “‘declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for the. 
province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada”’. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, in the Dominion and in each 
of the nine provinces, though in each of two provinces the portfolio of agriculture is 
combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Government 


Subjects already dealt with in previous editions of the Year Book under 
this heading are: the Functions of the Dominion Department of Agriculture; the 
Dominion Experimental Farms System; the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program; 
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the Historical Background of Canadian Agriculture; Noxious Forest Insects and Their 
Control and Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939. See list of special articles 
at the front of this edition. 


THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD* 


This Board was appointed by the Governor in Council under the provisions of 
the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66, R.S.C. 1927, as amended by c. 46, Statutes of 
1934 and c. 16, Statutes of 1935) and, as an agency of the Crown in the right of 
the Dominion, administers a system of long-term mortgage credit for farmers 
throughout Canada. 


The Board is empowered to loan money to farmers for the payment of debts, 
for the purchase of farm equipment and live stock, to assist in the purchase of farm 
lands, for farm improvements or for any other purpose considered as improving the 
value of the land for agricultural purposes. 


Loans may be granted on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of such farm lands, but, in any event, not in excess of $5,000 and such loans are 
repayable on an amortized plan of repayment over a period not exceeding 25 years. 


In virtue of amendments to the Act, enacted in 1935, the Board is also 
empowered to make additional advances to farmers, who, having obtained a first- 
mortgage loan from the Board, require additional funds, the amount of such addi- 
tional advance not to exceed 50 p.c. of the amount of the first-mortgage loan, nor 
the aggregate of first- and second-mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the 
appraised value of the farm lands mortgaged as security for the loan, nor in any 
event an aggregate amount of $6,000. The current rate of interest on loans made 
by the Board is 5 p.c. on first-mortgage loans and 6 p.c. on second-mortgage loans. 
Operations are now carried on in all provinces of Canada. 


Particulars regarding the capital requirements of the Board, rates of interest 
charged and other details appear at p. 185 of the 1940 Year Book. 


* Revised by A. H. Brown, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 


1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved and Loans Disbursed, 
Fiscal Years 1931-41 


applisations Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year | First Second 
No. | Amount Mortgage Mortgage Total First Second Total 


Amount || Mortgage | Mortgage 


a IO SE 


ue ae 3,372] 8,650, 182) 1,458} 3,212,400) Nil — | 3,212,400) 3,517,489 Nil 3,517,489 
J 4, 803}12,370,399] 1,049) 2,025,400) “ - | 2,025,400) 1,996,344 si 1,996,344 
1988s ics: 1,776) 3,939,393) 536) 982,600) “ = 982,600) 1,276,114 as 1,276,114 
BOSS... «;. 1,207} 2,306,934) 287) 490,800) “ = 490,800) 558,680 ms 558, 630 
aRI05. 3. 2,456) 5,496,817] 532) 880,900 72 44,600) 925,500) 537,974 9,233] 547,207 
1936..... 21, 698/50, 152, 821] 5,109} 8,906,680} 3,236] 2,051, 725/10, 958,405) 6,191,609) 1,232,170) 7,423,779 
BOOT 5.5... 9, 821/21, 872, 723] 5,099] 9,004,850] 2,835) 1,504, 150/10, 509, 000!) 9,269,188} 1,804, 968)11, 074, 156 
8 3,924] 8,254,401) 1,913} 3,473,000} 776) 368,575) 3,841,575) 4,652,397; 611,910) 5,264,307 
1939... ... 4,723] 9,688,427] 2,267) 4,076,800} 560) 269,250) 4,346,050) 4,041,395) 297,448) 4,338,843 
1940..... 4,666] 8,941,899] 2,380} 4,149,400] 464] 199,550) 4,348,950) 4,130,765) 211,897) 4,342,662 
1941..... 2,806} 5,769,950) 1,459] 2,655,050] 228] 104,350} 2,759,400) 2,619,109) 108,398) 2,727,507 
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2.—Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security, by 
Provinces, Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941 


Appraised Values of Security 
Loans Approved at Time of Loan 
Year and we 8 
Province First Mortgage | Second Mortgage Total 
SPE a er Wipe et OL ae Land | Buildings} Total 
No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1940 

Prince Edward Island. 116) 155,150 4 1,700} 156,850) 266,915) 124,520) 391,435 
INOVaIOCOLIAa an aeiea. 131 192, 600 fi 300} 192,900) 348,840} 167,226) 511,066 - 

New Brunswick....... 54 55, 900 5 1,850 57, 750 82,312 54,909} 187,221 

QOnuGbeCR. mete 401) 790,650 22 7,750)  798,400| 1,238,406} 708,203] 1,946,609 

Onvaniow ee eer 437| 889,150 99 45,250! 934,400! 1,369,469) 763,141] 2,132,610 

Mamitobswrs quaaceeerde 249! 440,750 65 30,000} 470,750) 992,026) 326,088) 1,318,114 

Saskatchewan......... 391] 624,500 171 63,550} 688,050) 1,522,463}' 429,274] 1,951,737 

Alberta tt pases. 493] 807,800 97 49,150} 856,950) 2,037,390]. 453,686) 2,491,076 

British Columbia..... 108} 192,900) Nil - 192,900] 451,763) 189,052} 640,815 

Totals, 1940.... 2,080] 4,149,400 464| 199,550!) 4,348,950] 8,304,584) 3,216,099)11,520,683 

1941 

_ Prince Edward Island. 87| 184,450! Nil - 134,450) 223,408) 105,078) 328,486 

INGA CObIS atin ates 50 69, 650 2 950 70,600) 128,974 70,967} 199,941 

New Brunswick....... 36 40, 100 i 2,800 42,900 54, 750 38,560 93,310 

CUEDECHR eee ere 449| 908,350 36 17,750} 926,100) 1,365,465} 759,982) 2,125,447 

Ontariosse ae eee 288} 584,000 7 37,450} 621,450) 882,117) 508,971} 1,391,088 

Mianitobaneen acces 133] 267,100 a3) 14,600} 281,700) 595,630} 164,137} 759,767 

Saskatchewan......... 152} 242,950 55 20,650} 263,600) 564,149) 156,256} 720,405 

ATID Orts A. omnecteec cece. 197} 278,350 16 6,800} 285,150) 632,765) 164,785} 797,550 

British Columbia...... 67| 130,100 5 3,350} 133,450] 326,523) 182,690} 459,213 

Totals, 1941..... 1,459! 2,655,050 228| 104,350! 2,759,400! 4,773,781! 2,101,426! 6,875,207 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture* 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and a staff consisting of a Deputy Minister and Dairy Superintendent, 
a Superintendent of Women’s Institutes and an Assistant, three County Field 
Promoters, and temporary field men for the fox industry. 

Assistance is rendered by the promotion of co-operative marketing of farm 
products, the promotion of the live-stock industry, encouragement of exhibitions, 
the assumption of the cost of ground limestone, the production and marketing of 
wild fruits, the formation and establishment of boys’ and push clubs, and effort 
directed to the welfare of agriculture generally. 

Since the outbreak of war special emphasis has been placed on the development 
of the bacon industry, with the result that the hog population of the Province is 
now higher than at any other time in its history. 

Extra assistance has also been given in the production of cheese and poultry 
products, and special policies have been formed to encourage the expansion of these 
vital industries under war conditions. 

Nova Scotia.—Provincial agricultural policies in Nova Scotia are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture and Marketing: the Minister’s Office and those 
of the Director of Marketing, Land Settlement Board, Statistician and Super- 
intendent of Immigration, Publicity Representative and Forest Products Marketing 
Representative are situated at Halifax. Many of the technical officials are located 
at the Agricultural College and Farm, Truro. Divisions of the Department include: 
extension service, agricultural societies, associations and exhibitions; dairying; 
poultry; live stock; entomology and botany; horticulture; apiculture; animal 
pathology; agricultural engineering; and women’s institutes. 


* For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the Index the entry ‘‘Publications of 
Provincial Governments’’. 
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At the outbreak of war the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture, on the 
advice of the Provincial Joint Advisory Committee, adopted a number of policies 
calculated to stimulate increased production of essential crops and otherwise to 
strengthen the position of the farmer for war-time needs. Among these were the 
following :— . 


Cheap Farm Lime.—The price of lime to farmers was reduced to a basic level 
of $1.50 per ton, the Department absorbing the difference between this price and 
the cost at the quarry, and giving special transportation assistance. 


Land Breaking —Breaking-plows and tractors were made available at nominal 
rates to farmers for breaking up unused, over-grown land in order to increase feed- 
crop production. 

Drainage.—Assistance was given in the purchase of tile for the drainage of 
farms, and also in transportation costs and in the provision of engineering super- 
vision during installation. 


Hog Bonus.—Bonuses of $1 per head on Al hogs and 50 cents on B1 hogs were 
given by the Provincial Department in addition to the Dominion Government 
bonus. 


Apple-Tree Pulling —Provision was made for the free pulling of old and 
undesirable apple trees in commercial apple areas. 


Short College Course for Farm Boys.—Provision was made for a five-month 
course in practical farming at the Agricultural College for farm boys not yet of 
military age, or those not accepted for military service. 


Rehabilitation —A committee was appointed to assemble information that will 
be useful in the rehabilitation period, such as available farms, soil analyses, etc. 


New Brunswick.—The divisions of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: live-stock and agricultural societies; dairying; herd 
improvement; soils and crops; poultry; horticulture; women’s institutes; extension; 
industry, immigration and farm settlement; field husbandry; beekeeping; fur; and 
credit unions and co-operatives. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture includes the following 
brancbes: horticulture, field husbandry, extension, animal husbandry, rural econ- 
omics, and rural engineering. Hach branch is divided into sections dealing with 
particular problems. ‘There are also many other activities such as the Quebec 
Farm Credit Bureau, Agricultural Merit Competition, Provincial Dairy School, 
Provincial School of Handicrafts, and Provincial Farm School. The Department 
is responsible for the administration of many agricultural schools, 132 agricultural 
representatives throughout the Province, a staff of specialists, co-operative associa- 
tions and women’s organizations. ‘There is, therefore, an administrative service 
from which accurate information may be obtained regarding every kind of agri- 
cultural activity. 


Since the outbreak of war, agricultural production in the Province has under- 
gone a transformation and Quebec farmers are doing their full share to help Canada 
fill contractual obligations with the British Ministry of Food. 


The agricultural war effort of Quebec is concerned principally with the increased 
production of cheese, bacon and flax. 
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Cheese production increased by 33-2 p.c. from 1939 to 1941. In 1941 Quebec 
produced 36,969,100 lb. of cheese as compared with 34,067,300 lb. in 1940, an 
increase of 8-5 p.c. The increase in production was partly the result of encourage- 
ment given by the Province through a system of premiums, $595,143 having been 
paid from May 1 to Nov. 1, on the production of 29,757,108 lb. of cheese. 


The establishment of a system of premiums has also tended to encourage the 
production of choice quality bacon: 1,500,000 bogs were placed on the market in 
1940, an increase of 50 p.c. over the preceding year. 


As a direct result of the War, flax culture has become more important in the 
national economy. ‘The area in Quebec seeded to flax in 1940 was about 22,800 
acres—twice that of 1939. A flax school was established at Plessisville and several 
flax co-operatives have been established with government help. 


In an effort to produce more eggs for export to the United Kingdom during the 
winter months, a campaign to promote poultry keeping was launched during the 
autumn of 1941. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: statistics and publications; agricultural and horticultural societies; 
live stock; women’s institutes; dairy; fruit; agricultural representatives; crops, 
seeds and weeds; co-operation and markets, including administration of the Act re 
credit unions; and the Milk Control Board. The Department is responsible for 
the administration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary 
College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the experimental farms at Guelph, 
Ridgetown and Vineland, and demonstration farms at New Liskeard and Hearst. 


The Department is utilizing, in varying degree, all its offices in connection with 
the organization of the war effort in the rural areas, largely through its agricultural 
representatives, of whom there is one in each county. 


Work directed to turning mechanical equipment to best use, the supply of good 
seed, of good sires, etc., is being carried on in place of certain types of educational 
work, fostered previous to the outbreak of the War. 


The production of cheddar cheese was encouraged by the payment of a subsidy 
of 2 cents per pound on all cheese made in the Province during 1941; the cost of 
this subsidy was estimated at $2,200,000. Bacon production was encouraged by the 
payment of premiums of $1 per hog for grade A carcasses and 50 cents per hog 
for grade B1; the estimated cost to the Province was $1,400,000. These premiums 
were for swine marketed and graded on the rail. 


The cost of assistance in freight payments of feed brought from Western Canada 
in 1941 was $170,000. 


The Ontario Agricultural College and Macdonald Institute have been turned 
over in part to the R.C.A.F. A course for the training of army cooks has been in 
operation for over a year and is now accommodating 120 men. It is being extended 
to include large numbers of women. ‘This course was planned and is being operated 
by the College staff. A radio technician’s course for the Air Force, accommodating 
75 men, is given at the Ontario Agricultural College. This, it is anticipated, will 
be continuous for the duration of the War. 
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The Women’s Institutes, working in conjunction with the Red Cross, shipped 
to Great Britain one-quarter of a million pounds of jam in 1941; this was all donated. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture serves through the 
following branches: agricultural extension, dairy, live stock, publications, statistics 
and weeds, the Debt Adjustment Board and the Provincial Veterinary Laboratory. 


The Agricultural Extension Branch aids field-crop production, horticulture, 
beekeeping, poultry raising, suppression of insect outbreaks, boys’ and girls’ club 
work and various home-making projects. It also directs the activities of rural 
agricultural representatives and supervises the work of agricultural societies, — 
horticultural societies and women’s organizations. The Dairy Branch grades all 
cream supplied to creameries, supervises the activities of creameries and cheese 
factories and gives general support to the dairy industry. The Live Stock Branch 
licenses stallions, and conducts projects and administers policies through which 
encouragement is given to the production of better types of animals. The Pub- 
lications Branch ‘publishes and distributes agricultural literature, is in charge of 
agricultural statistics and administers the Noxious Weeds Act. The Debt Adjust- 
ment Board, operating by authority of provincial legislation, seeks to avoid needless 
insolvency among farmers. The Provincial Veterinary Laboratory offers diagnostic, 
consultation and advisory services for veterinary surgeons and live-stock and 
poultry breeders. : 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Agriculture includes branches’ with 
duties as follows: the Live Stock Branch examines and licenses stallions, safeguards 
the health of live stock, encourages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes 
in the purebred-sire areas, arranges for exhibits of live stock and registers brands; 
maintains flock-culling and turkey-grading services and administers an approved 
hatchery policy. The Field Crops Branch promotes good cropping and tillage 
practices, encourages the use of good quality seed and distributes such under a 
seed exchange policy, and provides measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. 
The Dairy Branch licenses creamery operators, cream graders and testers; bonds 
creameries; and promotes herd improvement through cow testing. The Statistics 
Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop- 


reporting service and gathers data respecting crops and live stock. The Co-operation 


and Markets Branch administers legislation governing co-operative organizations 
including credit unions, promotes co-operative activities; provides an economic 
research and inspection service for co-operatives; and publishes bulletins, reports 
and a news letter. Under the Agricultural Representative Service the Province 
is divided into districts where qualified men carry on promotional and educational 
work. The Apiary Division registers beekeepers, inspects apiaries and promotes 
better management practices. Grants to agricultural societies are paid through the 
Department but activities are directed by the College of Agriculture. The Land 
Utilization Board, composed of representatives of several interested departments 
of government, endeavours to bring about the withdrawal from arable farming of 
lands unsuitable for such use. A departmental library has recently been organized 

for use of the outside and inside staffs. 


Alberta.—The Department of Agriculture is using all of its machinery in the 
war program. When a particular job is to be done that branch of the Department 
best able to do it is enlisted for the work. Through various policies and services, 
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assistance is offered to increase production of certain commodities, to raise the 
quality of all products and to give leadership in peek eile made necessary by 
the national emergency. 

Through sixteen District Agriculturists and other officials of the Department, 
the Agricultural Extension Service in co-operation with the other branches has 
attempted to keep farmers posted with the latest information concerning the de- 
mand for agricultural produce. Through field days, short courses, meetings and 
similar events practical information on every phase of the present problems is 
discussed. ‘The demand for bulletins bas increased and many new publications 
have been issued. ‘These are distributed free of charge. In the women’s extension 
work, food and nutrition is emphasized and conservation of all goods and com- 
modities is encouraged. 

In field crops, emphasis is placed on the production of coarse grains and forage 
crops to meet the needs of an expanding live-stock industry. Considerable growth 
in the production of forage crops seed has occurred in recent years. 


The services administered by the Live Stock Branch have been widely used. 
The Bull Exchange and Assistance Policy and the Sheep and Swine Improvement 
Policies have been instrumental in improving the type of sires used on many Alberta 
farms. The Live Stock Feeder Association Policy has increased the number and 
quality of beef cattle and lambs fed in the Province. 

The recently appointed Animal Pathologist and the new Veterinary Laboratory 
have assisted live-stock producers with their disease problems. The Provincial 
Veterinarian’s Branch operates the Co-operative Stallion Purchase Plan to improve 
horses and renders assistance in controlling diseases. 

The Dairy Branch has been instrumental in raising creamery butter production 
from about 30,000,000 Ib. in 1939 to 35,316,100 lb. in 1941. Since the War began 
the Branch has encouraged the better feeding and management of dairy cattle 
as the fastest way to increase milk yield. 

Because of the demand for eggs for Great Britain, the Poultry Branch launched 
an educational campaign that is increasing production. ‘The regular blood-testing 
and other services are being maintained. 

Apiculture continues to thrive and more farmers are taking an interest in 
beekeeping. 

The School of Agriculture at Vermilion was closed in 1941 but the Olds School 
continues to operate. The Demonstration Farms at Olds and Vermilion and the 
Horticultural Station at Brooks are being maintained. ‘These farms are a source of 
breeding stock and the station propagates hardy fruit varieties. 

The Junior Club program is being expanded as the Department believes it to be 
one of the most useful parts of the agricultural extension program. . 

The Department is co-operating in the Dominion-Provincial Youth ‘Training 
Plan. The courses in farm mechanics for farm boys are particularly valuable 
under present war conditions. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of three main — 
divisions: (1) The Administrative Division is responsible for the general direction 
of agricultural policies; administration of legislation affecting agriculture; super- 
vision of extension programs; collection of agricultural statistics; compilation of 
reports and publications; preparation of material for agricultural exhibitions; 
supervision of Farmers’ and Women’s Institutes; direction of Junior Club Projects; 
markets extension; and the activities of the Agricultural Production Committee, 
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which has maintained close contact with producers of farm commodities necessary 
for the prosecution of the War. (2) The Animal Industry Division supervises live- 
stock work including: promotion and improvement of animal production, brand 
inspection, inspection of beef grading, control of contagious diseases of animals, 
eradication of insect pests detrimental to live stock, and field extension connected 
with animal nutritional work. This Division consists of general live-stock, veterin- 
ary, dairy, and poultry branches. (3) The Plant Industry Division includes: 
horticulture, field-crop, plant pathology, entomology and apiculture branches; 
fruit, vegetable and seed production. Surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits, 
flowering bulbs and greenhouse areas, are supervised; suppression of insect pests 
and plant diseases inspection with control of noxious weeds and general promotion 
of crop production are also under this Division. 


Extension officials of the Department are located in sixteen agricultural centres 


of the Province. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


_A recently revised treatment of this subject appears at pp. 190-197 of the 1940 
Year Book. | 


Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


Crop-Reporting Service.—Through the voluntary crop-reporting service of 
the Dominion Government, accurate, timely and independent reports on crop con- 
ditions throughout the Dominion are published; up to the entry of Italy into the 
War, periodic reports were made to the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return for reports on the 
production of other countries and of world totals that influence prices and con- 
sequently affect the interests of Canada. The program of reports for 1942-43 is 
given in the ‘Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, January-March, 1942, 
and is also issued as a special leaflet. 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census of the Dominion and each quinquennial census of the Prairie 
Provinces. Details of such census statistics, published following the Censuses 
of 1931 and 1936, are given at p. 152 of the 1941 Year Book. | 


Subsection 1.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital 


Value of Agricultural Production.—It is important to note that the figures 
of value of commodities produced on Canadian farms, shown in Table 3, represent 
gross values, as no distinction is made between crops used as materials for other 
kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, and no allowance is made for 
the costs of production: The total revenue for 1940 shows an increase of 0-9 p.c. 
as compared with 1939, increases in the value of farm animals and dairy products 
offsetting decreases in the values of field crops. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and publishes 
both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, including statistics of the production and distribution 
of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, 
crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour and monthly and annual prices 
received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live 
stock, dairying, milling, and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this 
Branch is given in Chapter X XVIII, Sect. 1, under ‘‘Production’’. ‘ 
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3.—Estimated Gross Values of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1938-40 , 


Norr.—Figures subject to revision. Preliminary figures for 1941 and revised figures for 1936-40 will be 


‘Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, January-March, 1942 


Province and Item 1938 1939 1940 Province and Item 1938 1939 1940 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Canada— Ontario— 
Hrelascropsaae.eeree ae 550,069} 685,839} 651,228) Field crops...........:. 131,569) 156,115} 140,680 
Farm animals......... 136,846) 170,837] 194,913)) Farm animals.......... 51,095} 61,196} 63,681 
Woolies.) Sieur 1,565 1,827) 2,645 (6.0) Pe a rdbicdae Acemen wine 376 517 726 
Dairy products........ 226, 155| 218,462] 240,940] Dairy products......... 90,968} 87,654) 98,933 
Fruits and vegetables...) 57,095} 66,794] 57,358) Fruits and vegetables...| 20,926] 21,365} 22,195 
Poultry products...... 53,747] 55,483} 61,816) Poultry products....... 22,329} 22,875} 24,488 
i bbe Fh a Ty Uy ae Hels tee 6,476} 5,794 , 004)" Bur farming’... 4... 1,136 1,73 1,114 
Maple products........ 3,850} 3,444) 4,209) Maple products... . 853 751 837 
TODACCOT ite Mataoe oe 20° 270)0 19244415 10.373 eh obaccOg- teeta ee 19,058) 17,742) 8,598 
lax i bre nase ceoren a 619) ~ 1,249] -=2: 008) Flax ibreqse. sete 120 358 843 
Clover and grass seed. . 2,996} 2,827; 2,202 Clover and grass seed... 1,689; 1,381 642 
Honey and wax........ 3,057| 2,616} 2,518) Honey and wax........ 1,190 960 897 
Totals, Canada...... 1,062,645 /1,224,616|1,235,714 Votals, Ontario......| 341,309] 372,087) 363,584 
Prince Edward Island— 
Manitoba— 
HWielGscropsivacn ccs 9,113} 10,798} 8,290 Field ; 
Hr tannic 1,591 1/819 1,617 teld! Cropsins nena 54,208] 60,283) 59,800 
Wool Bia Peers 328 ; és 39 sore animals sae oe 10, a eet 17; a 
ainyproductes: : Ol eck mae Hee coterie 
Peaiened Sarabiees 165 166 165 Dairy products......... 15,347} 14,699) 16,990 
Fruits and vegetables... 1, 883 2,139 2,244 
Poultry products ree 817 713 951 Poclire products 4° 159 4161 4° 622 
ur farimine sec: eee 722 573 544 Fur paienin een ea 394 794 2 754 
Clover and grass seed... 7 10 14 Hiat Gics Sos: LPF: Nil Nil 3 
Honey and wax........ 1 J 2 Clover and grass seed... 354 526 289 
Totals, Prince Honey and wax........ 639 419 340 
Edward Island....| 14,350) 15,690) 13,387) motals, Manitoba....| 87,632| 96,517| 102,253 
Nova Scotia— 
Wie@lAuCrOpSias aac aceiste + 11,129] 18,145) 13,347|Saskatchewan— 
Farm animals.......... 2,835| 38,049) 3,265) Field crops......./..... 104,752) 190,827) 172,979 
OO ei hen teh RR 72 69 113 Farm animals.......... 12,662} 19,393} 26,188 
Dairy products......... 8,175} 6,965) 7,588 QOL eee heme i 149 157 270 
Fruits and vegetables... 6, 793 4,129 3,506) Dairy products aoe ace, 16,541} 16,957; 19,646 
Poultry products....... NASBY/ 1,190} 1,606) Fruits and vegetables... 3,375|. 3,804) — 4,117 
Hurtarming- se) ee 446 363 345] Poultry products....... 5,872 6,152 7,214 
Maple products......... 24 35) 241 | Horitarmning, ne oe. ie 445 410 389 
Clover and grass seed..| Nil 1 - 1) Clover and grass seed... 514 412 548 
Honey and wax........ 10 12 15|| Honey and wax......... 249 377 383 
Totals, Nova Scotia...| 30,621) 28,938] 29,810) Totals, Saskatchewan.| 144,559) 238,579] 231,734 
New Brunswick— 
Field-crops......:...... 17,064] 20,641) 18,446/Alberta— 
Farm animals.......... By OS0l's 0,090)" 3,656) ‘ieldxcropsiaantos. carl 122,148] 126,947] 133,734 
(670) Dae cae ene ares eed id 79 104) Farm animals.......... 23,257| 32,523) 38,947 
Dairy products......... 5,892] 5,137) 5,457 COLI ae nLite 344 378 608 
Fruits and vegetables... 1,246 1,287 1,242] Dairy,products.. ‘ 19,223} 18,010} 19,844 
Poultry products....... EPA ewe abe OAR 1,640] Fruits and vegetables. =f 3,026)" 3,040] —o, 100 
Hurstarming secs eee 632 487 463] Poultry products....... 4,325, 4,559] 5,385 
Maple products......... 63 35 Dail HOT ai yee eee ee 749 704 669 
Clover and grass seed... 9 11 Ll lax fibres’: san steers Nil Nil 3 
Honey and wax......... 11 11 18, Clover and grass seed... 270 285 528 
Honey and wax........ 178 184 253 
Totals, New —— 
Brunswick........ 29,676) 32,655) 31,090 Totals, Alberta...... 173,520) 187,133) 203,721 
Quebec— 
Bield'cropsass rie ce ae 86,477! 92,740] 89,531/|British Columbia— 
Farm animals.......... 273894) 31,591] 34,941! Field crops............. 13,609} 14,343] 14,421 
OO ETM. biter aoe eee 363 429 §23]| Farm animals.......... 3,981} 4,175} 5,553 
Dairy products......... 57,990} 56,875} 59,472 OOLSe ace aaeee. he 83 72 116 
Fruits and vegetables... 9,841 9,927; 10,094) Dairy products... --| 2OPTIT 10,586) © 115245 
Poultry products....... 8,829} 9,667} 10,929) Fruits and vegetables... 9,840} 10,344; 10,045 
BUTEAT IID eee 1,266 1,090 1,036)) Poultry products....... 4,982 4,889 5,031 
Maple products......... 2: 910 | ee23643) oi8: 295i -Erplarmtingy eects 259 200 190 
‘BODACCOM. peta na aero 1,157 1,656 1-680! eal Obaccont.w ee fen eee 55 46 95 
Bais GIDTeS.2 cos eaten 399 891 1,159} Clover and grass seed... 66 134 103 
Clover and grass seed... 87 67 66] Honey and wax........ 245 154 220 
Honey and wax........ 534 498 390 
Totals, British 
Totals, Quebec...... 197,747] 208,074) 213,116 Columbia.......... 43,231) 44,943) 47,019 
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Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “farm capital” as 
used in Table 4 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including motor- 
trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals on fur farms. 
The 1931 values of lands, buildings, implements and machinery were reported by the 
decennial census taken at June 1 in that year. Changes in the total value of lands 
and buildings for the years 1932 to 1940 have been based on the value of occupied 
farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents. while those in the annual 
values of farm implements and machinery have been estimated on the basis of sales 
reported each year: in the case of the Prairie Provinces, data are based on the 
Quinquennial Census of 1936. 


4.—Current Value of Farm Capital in Canada, by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


Norts.—Estimates for the years from 1930-40 will be found in the ‘‘Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics’, January-March, 1941, p. 44. 


1939 
A Imple- 
Province bans ments Live Total! pangs ments Live Total 
B A Ane and Ma- | Stock! Buildin and Ma- Stock Oe 
ulamgs! chinery uliaings | chinery 


$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 


EE Asan) .5.% - 44,183 5,962 7,875 58,020 40,396 5, 835 7,380 53, 611 
Nova Scotia...... 97,366 7,699 15,287 | 120,352 82,614 7,520 15, 566 105, 700 
New Brunswick...| 85,953 9,504 16,865 | 112,322 71, 134 9,273 16,748 97,155 
Ve ieee ae Seve aa 709, 786 69,912 | 121,515 | 901,213 | 709,786 67,605 | 131,355 908, 746 
ReeIOS 32h 1,072,847 | 116,827 | 218,977 |1,408,651 ||1,072,847 | 115,101 | 221,661 | 1,409,609 
Manitoba......... 225, 628 46,499 57,580 | 329,707 || 212,356 46,752 61,210 320,318 
Saskatchewan..... 629,838 | 115,673 95,606 | 841,117 | 629,838 | 112,615 | 105,392 847, 845 
miperta ..! ..:.2..: 413, 602 86, 800 99,082 | 599,484 | 413,602 87,337 | 112,364 613, 303 


British Columbia..| 91,815 | 10,411 | 23,576] 125,802] 988,755 | 10,082] 26,591 | 125,428 


EE ee ee ee EE 


-Canada....... 3,971,018 | 469,287 | 656,363 | 4,496,668 || 3,321,328 | 462,120 | 698,267 | 4,481,715 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—The average values per acre of farm lands 
are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values between 
1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 to 1929 and 
the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country as a whole. 


5.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands in Canada, 1910, 1920 and 
1924-41 


Province 191011920 1924] 1925) 1926] 1927/1928) 1929/1930) 1931) 1932|1933)]1934/ 1935/1936] 1937| 1938) 1939}1940/1941 


Le) On 31 | 49 | 40 | 45 | 46 | 41 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 34 | 31 | 32 | 34] 31 | 31 | 34 | 36 | 35 | 32 | 34 
By cn os 25 | 43 | 33 | 37 | 36 | 37 | 34 | 36 | 30 | 29 | 28 | 26 | 27 | 31 | 35 | 32 | 29 | 33 | 28 | 31 
N.B 19 | 28 | 27 | 34 | 31 | 30 | 31 | 35 | 28 | 26 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 28] 26 | 27 | 29 | 24 | 25 
a 70 | 53 | 54 | 53 | 57] 54 | 55 | 48 | 40 | 37 | 36 | 34 | 41 | 38 | 40 | 40 | 44 | 44) 50 
Onto... 48 | 70 | 65 | 67 | 62 | 65 | 62 | 60] 52 | 46 | 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 | 44 | 46 | 45 | 46 | 46 | 45 
Man,...... 29 | 89 | 28 | 29 | 29 | 27 | 27 | 26 | 22 | 18 | 16 | 16] 17 | 17 | 16 | 17 | 16 | 17 | 16 | 17 

ask...... 22 | 32 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 25 | 22} 19 | 16] 16) 16) 17 | 15} 15 | 15] 15} 15] 14 
Alta, .... 24 } 32 | 25 | 26 | 26} 26 | 28 | 28 | 24] 20] 17 | 16] 16] 16 | 16 | 16 | 15} 16 | 16] 16 
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Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops 


After a period of relatively stable acreages sown to various grain crops, sharp 
changes occurred in 1941. The Wheat Acreage Reduction Program which operated 
in Western Canada in 1941 brought about a marked reduction in the acreage seeded 
to wheat, while acreages to oats, barley and flaxseed were substantially increased. 
No great change occurred in the areas under rye and buckwheat. Increased acreages 
to hay and clover, and alfalfa were also recorded in 1941, particularly in the Prairie 
Provinces. Successive droughts in the West considerably reduced production of the 
principal grain crops from 1933 to 1938 but, in 1939 and 1940, average yields ap- 
proached or exceeded the long-time average. Unfavourable weather conditions 
in 1941 resulted in reduced yields per acre for most crops. 


In the latest year, viz., 1941, the acreages under field crops decreased by-4-0 
p.c. and the value of the crops decreased by 4-3 p.c., as indicated by the figures 
of Table 6. 


The statistics of the principal field crops, shown in Table 7, have been augmented 
by the addition of a five-year average covering the years 1935-39. For the Dominion 
as a whole, barley, buckwheat and grain hay are the only crops showing a production 
under the average. The increase in the amount of flax grown for seed is particularly 
noticeable. 


6.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-41 


Notr.—For earlier figures, see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 


Province 1936 1937 1938 1939 19401 1941 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Acreages— 

Prince Edward Island.... 483,200 490,300 484,400 479,300 505, 500 494,100 
INOVAIS COUT: nose 551, 400 548, 100 549, 200 551,900 556, 700 551, 600 
New Brunswick.......... 921,300 907,300 903, 600 901, 600 908, 000 878, 800 
Quebecta. 128 S822 eae 6,018,400} 6,042,300} 6,108,300) 6,142,100} 6,088,100} 5,995,400 
OntatlOcs ti milo wah tee mrass 9,118,900} 9,037,000; 9,077,300} 9,084,500) 9,158,700} 9,129,400 
Manctoba esses dura: acta: 6,081,100} 6,421,600) 6,897,500} 6,863,300} 6,999,900} 7,342,100 
Saskatchewan............ 21,757,350) 20,483,600] 19,960,300} 20,749,200} 21,919,700} 20,314,800 
AU SI heme ce hye 8 te ins errs 12,743,150} 13,409,000} 13,582,500) 13,942,600} 14,238,800) 13,259,500 
British Columbia......... 472,050 487,700 501, 400 510, 100 520, 500 514,400 

Totals, Acreages....... 58,146,850} 57,826,900} 58,059,500); 59,224,600) 60,895,900) 58,480,190 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Values— 

Prince Edward Island....| 10,693,000} 7,706,000} 9,113,000] 10,798,000} 8,874,000) 9,484,000 
INOVatS Cte aay-6 he te dao 13,593,000} 10,811,000} 11,129,000} 18,145,000} 138,778,000} 16 056,000 
New Brunswick.......... 18,396,000} 14,149,000} 17,064,000) 20,641,000} 21,336,000) 24,315,000 
Kuebe Gy ttn ie... eer 91,276,000} 81,629,000; 86,477,000} 92,740.000; 95,071,000) 119,442,000 
Outarioy, pre ke aeie elsaen Gc 166,284,000] 149,100,000) 131,569,000} 156,115,000) 149,479,000} 172,470,000 
Manitoba 2.22 3.28 1.24. 50,401,000} 90,112,000} 54,208,000} 60,283,000} 61,067,000} 81,105,000 
Saskatchewan............ 141,793,400} 51,850,000} 104,752,000] 190,827,000) 176,078,000] 117,117,000 
NIDOUtE: (era eee 103, 603,000} 134,429,000) 122,148,000] 126,947,000) 136,572,000] 93,630,000 
British Columbia.........| 16,261,000} 16,436,000} 138,609,000] 14,343,000] 14,427,000} 14,231,000 

Totals, Values......... 612,300,400) 556,222,000) 550,069,000) 685,839,000) 676,682,000) 647,850,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada 


Notrre.—Comparative figures for the Dominion as a whole, for the years 1908-28 are given in the Canada 
Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232 and for 1929-36 in the Canada Year Book, 1939, pp. 203-204. For certain figures 
for earlier years on acreage, production and value, see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the 
beginning of this volume. For the majority of crops, the long-time average covers the years 1908-40. Many 
of the figures for 1940 have been revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. Statistics for 1941 
are subject to revision. 


SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1937-41, WITH LONG-TIME 


AVERAGES 
Yield Aver Yield Aver- 
Crop and Pro Total || Crop and Pro- Total 
Year * Area Bde duction Price Value ear Area ie duction Price Value 
000 7000 | $ per ; 000 7000 | $per , 
acres bu. bu. bu. $°000 acres bu. bu. bu. $’000 
? Wheat— Flaxseed— 
< Long-time Long-time 
. average..} 19,904 | 15-6 |310,021 | 0-87 |269,290 average. . 679 | 8-3] 5,612] 1-58] 8,855 
| ME Vine 25,570 7-0 {180,210 | 1-02 |184,651 
M938). owes 25,931 | 13-9 {360,010 | 0-59 |211,265 | 1937...... 241 | 3-2 775 | 1-48 | 1,148 
HOSS S en. 8 26,757 | 18-3 |520,623 | 0-54 1282,151 | 1938...... 210°}. 6-0 | 1,259.) 1-13: | 1,420 
RY are Soe 28,726 | 18-8 {540,190 | 0-52 1281,936 | 1939...... 298 | 6-9] 2,044] 1-41] 2,886 
tO Gee 22,362 | 13-4 |299,401 | 0-52 |156,250 | 1940...... 382 | 8-0] 3,049 |] 1-07 | 3,262 
ue? een es 958 | 6-7] 6,412 | 1-25] 7,988 
Oats— 
Long-time t 7000 | $per 
average..| 12,663 | 30-3 |383,158 | 0-41 |157,018 |[Potatoes— CwWt- | cwt. | cwt 
al © ch oe 13,049 | 20-6 |268,442 | 0-43 |114,093. || Long-time 
JOBS 6 oo. «s 13,010 | 28-5 |371,382-| 0-24 | 89,335 average. . 561 | 86-0 | 48,242 | 1-06 | 50,950 
TODO se. chose 12,790 | 30-1 |384,407 | 0-30 |114, 843 
1940 65 oko 12,298 | 30-9 |380,526 | 0-28 |106,771 || 1937...... 531 | 80-0 | 42,547 | 0-63 | 26,650 
POAT Os ook 13,841 | 25-0 |346,154 | 0-38 |132,460 | 1938...... 522 | 69-0 | 35,938 | 0-92 | 33,093 
1939 5 4. ore 518 | 70-0 | 36,390 | 1-13 | 41,065 
Barley— IG40 5% = 545 | 78-0 | 42,300 | 0-84 | 35,394 
Long-time 1940S. ts. 508 | 77-0 | 39,124 | 1-02 | 39,771 
average..| 3,170 | 23-3 | 73,861 | 0-51 | 37,968 
MOR Tact a 4,331 | 19-2 | 83,124 | 0-51 | 42,020 
P0382 ec. 4,454 | 23-0 |102,242 | 0-28 | 28,446 ||Hay and t 000 $ per 
1939. 4,347 | 23-7 |103,147 | 0-34 | 35,424 || Clover— OnS| tons ton 
TMA) co tm: 4,342 | 24-0 |104,256 | 0-32 | 33,350 || Long-time : 
: R94) es choo 5,549 | 21-0 |116,659 | 0-42 | 49,519 average 9,168 | 1-48 | 13,577 |11-62 |157, 765 
1a Oi tees siciake 8,693 | 1-50 | 13,030 | 7-53 | 98,136 
| Rye— 19S 8 ot 8,820 | 1-56 | 13,798 | 7-58 |104,529 
1 Long-time i 1980 Fortis’ 8,837 | 1-51 | 13,377 | 8-40 |112,305 
7 average. . 694 | 13-7 | 9,503 | 0-67 | 6,389} 1940. 8,811 | 1-60 | 14,070 | 8-64 |121,617 
ny Ge ae 894 6-5 a TLL | 0-22 4,152 nigel ee hee 9,108 | 1-34 | 12,245 |11-94 |146,228 
MOSS ose: 3 741 | 14-8 | 10,988 | 0-29 | 3,147 
IS 2 eee eee 1,102 | 13-9 | 15,307 | 0-42 | 6,423 
| 19403 5 bs 1,035 | 13-5 | 13,994 | 0-83 | 4,613 
| POHL os: ae 1,078 | 12-0 | 12,956 | 0-43 | 5,547 ||Alfalfa— 
; Long-time 
| Buckwheat- average 502 | 2-41 1,207 |11-06 | 13,349 
Long-time Os nae 849 | 2-48 2,107 | 8-06 | 16,986 
average.. 400 | 22-0] 8,788 | 0-81] 7,159 |) 1938...... 859 | 2-40 | 2,061 | 7-88 |- 16,249 
a oe BOGasLo 205) 1,745 1- 0292512 0,092 Ne 1030%. wens 947 | 2-29 | 2,167 | 8-70 | 18,854 
P9383 Fy ees 376 | 18-8 | 7,079 | 0-58} 4,098 | 1940...... 1,032 422-51) | ~ 2) 588 | 8:25 | 21,352 
T9802 ses 335 | 20-4 | 6,848 | 0-60] 4,103 |} 1941...... 1,149 | 2-16 | 2,487 |10-32 | 25,670 
KOT ae ees 826 | 20-5 | 6,692 | 0-57 | 3,838 
iY) eee 277 | 20-1 | 5,569 | 0-66 1 3,666 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCHS, 1940-41, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1935-39 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year Area Pro- | Farm an Year Area Pro- | Farm 
«Field Crop duction] Value Field Crop duction] Value 
’000 000 , 7000 000 ; 
acres bu. $’000 acres bu. $°000 
Canada— Canada—cont’d. 
Fall wheat..Av.| 1935-39 652 | 17,171 | 13,625 || Spring wheat 
1940 775 | 22,099 | 13,701 Av.| 1935-39 | 24,943 |295,229 |197, 669 
1941 619 | 16,465 | 15,477 1940 | 27,951 |518,091 |268,235 
1941 | 21,743 (282,936 [140,773 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1940-41, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1935-39—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year Area Pro- Farm and Year Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction| Value Field Crop duction| Value 
000 7000 : 000 000 ; 
acres bu $’000 acres tons $°000 
Canada—cont’d. Canada—concl. 
All wheat... Av.| 1935-39 | 25,595 |312,400 |211,294 || Fodder corn 
1940 | 28,726 |540,190 |281, 936 Av.| 1935-39 457 | 4,012 | 12,458 
1941 | 22,362 |299,401 |156,250 1940 496 |} 4,155 | 12,285 
1941 519 | 4,659 | 17,074 
Ontsireas ace Av.| 1935-39 | 13,247 |338,072 |105,589 
1940 12,298 |380,526 |106,771 || Grain hay..Av.} 1935-39] 1,098 1,583 8,323 
1941 13,841 |346,154 |132,460 1940 1,052 1,916 | 8,186 
1941 1,053 1,416 7,544 
Barley.....Av.| 1935-39] 4,291 | 88,882 | 35,974 
1940 4,342 |104,256 | 33,350 || Sugar beets. Av.| 1935-39 34 301 1,814 
1941 5,549 |116,659 | 49,519 1940 82 825 | 57547 
) 1941 71 (AP ed 
Fall rye....Av.| 1935-39 635 | 7,192} 3,010 000 
1940 786 | 10,357 | 3,450 |P.E. Island— b 
1941 800 | 10,224 4,389 || Spring wheat He 
Av.| 1935-39 19 243 256 
Springrye..Av.} 1935-39 181 1,999 858 1940 13 238 226 
1940 DELON SecA Haas 1941 14 245 233 
1941 OTN 2182 1,158 
JGUSE. eases Av.| 1935-39 151 4,667 >) > 25416 
Arye ace Av.| 1935-39 816 | 9,190 | 3,856 1940 143 | 4,998 1,749 
1940 1,035 | 13,994 | 4,613 1941 138 | 3,726 1,602 
1941 1,078 | 12,956 | 5,547 
; Barley.....Av.| 1935-39 6 165 116 
Peas nee Av.| 1935-39 85 1,339 | 2,044 1940 13 397 238 
1940 82 1,355 | 2,652 1941 13 288 181 
1941 97 15S fa leo eo 02 : 
Buckwheat.Av.} 1935-39 4 65 44 
Beans...... Av.| 1935-39 68 1,282 1,987 1940 4 74 46 
1940 97 Lil ATA 1941 4 50 cou 
1941 102 1 7LS Tt 5 138 
Mixed grains 
Buckwheat. Av.| 1935-39 Sita 1.045 1 ae teo Av.| 1935-39 30 982 509 
1940 326 6,692 | 3,838 1940 43 1,505 677 
1941 27 (|), <o,0609) |) (382666 1941 49 1,315 644 
Mixed grains 000 
Av.| 1935-39 | 1,166 | 38,507 | 17,072 cwt 
1940 1,220 | 48,133 | 16,994 
1941 1,329 | 41,505 | 21,617 || Potatoes....Av.| 1935-39 Boe l4s 2, 787 
1940 42 4,579 1,923 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1935-39 307 1,509 | 2,006 1941 36 | 2,840 | 2,414 
1940 382 3,049 3, 262 
1941 | . 958] 6,412 | 7,988 || Turnips, ete. 
Av.| 1935-39 11 2,695 765 
Corn for 1940 11 2,549 663 
husking...Av.] 1935-39 172 7,010 | 3,857 1941 10 1,820 692 
1940 186 6,956 | 3,826 
1941 300 | 12,036 | 8,599 000 
tons 
7000 Hay and 
cwt. clover....Av.] 1935-39 226 319 | 2,765 
Potatoes....Av.| 1935-39 516 | 38,631 | 35,357 1940 237 344 | 3,337 
1940 545 | 42,300 | 35,394 1941 230 368 | 3,680 
1941 508 | 39,124 | 39,771 
Fodder corn ! 
Turnips.....Av.| 1935-39 187 | 37,083 | 12,638 Av.]| 1935-39 0-4 3 16 
1940 186 | 39,016 | 12,388 1940 0-4 3 15 
1941 180 | 34,482 | 15,273 1941 0-4 1 5 
000 7000 e 
tons Nova Scotia— bu. 
Hay and Spring wheat 
clover....Av.] 1935-39 | 8,766 | 18,615 |105,561 Av.| 1935-39 4 59 68 
1940 8,811 | 14,070 |121,617 1940 3 55 56 
1941 9,108 | 12,245 |146, 228 1941 3 47 45 
Alfalfa...... Av.| 1935-39 854 | 2,052 | 17,180 || Oats........ Av.| 1935-39 OOF |r, O12 1,749 
1940 1033 2,588 | 21,352 1940 91 3,265 1,828 


1941 1,149! 2,487 ' 25,670 1941 91! 3,094! 1,795 


Pi 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1940-41, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1935-39—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year Area Pro- Farm an Year Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop ducticn}| Value Field Crop duction] Value 
000 000 , 000 000 , 
acres bu. $'000 acres cwt. $'000 
Nova Scotia— New Brunswick 
concluded —concluded 
Barley.....Av.| 1935-39 9 243 195 | Turnips, ete. 
1940 12 351 274 Av.| 1935-39 12 25632 1,105 
1941 13 340 255 1940 13 3,340 1,169 
‘: 1941 13 2,921 1,636 
Buckwheat.Av.} 1935-39 5 97 83 
1940 4 84 69 7000 
1941 4 86 69 . tons 
Hay and 
Mixed grains clover....Av.| 1935-39 569 818 | 6,994 
v.| 1935-39 6 196 133 1940 572 944 | 10,856 
1940 6 204 133 1941 560 896 | 12,544 
1941 6 182 137 
Fodder corn 
000 Av.| 1935-39 0-8 7 29 
cwt. 1940 ' 0-8 5 20 
Potatoes....Av.} 1935-39 21 1,897 1,960 1941 1 8 40 
, 1940 23 ole 2,174 000 
1941 21 2,091 2,509 ||Quebec— b 
Spring wheat ts 
Turnips, etc. Av.| 1935-39 51 855 899 
v.| 1935-39 12 3,258 1,408 1940 30 522 473 
1940 12 3,511 1, 756 : 1941 32 567 572 
1941 ll 3,300 1,881 
Oats eee aa Av.| 1935-39 1,678 | 42,396 | 21,147 
= 7000 1940 1,664 | 44,290 | 21,259 
tons 1941 1,679 | 46,872 | 25,336 
Hay and 
clover....Av.| 1935-39 402 675 6,463 || Barley.....Av.| 1935-39 162 3,872 2,597 
1940 406 649 7,464 1940 160 3,888 2,488 
1941 404 667 9,338 1941 146 3,762 2,613 
Fodder corn Spring rye..Av.| 1935-39 7 106 88 
Av.| 1935-39 0-7 6 27 ; 1940 6 103 82 
1940 0-8 6 24 1941 9 157 140 
1941 0-8 6 27 
Pegs Av.| 1935-39 19 280 545 
1940 20 318 794 
New Brunswick 000 1941 26 416 1,228 
Spring wheat bu. 
Av.| 1935-39 14 220 253 || Beans...... Av.| 1935-39 6 109 221 
1940 8 176 188 1940 0) 153 375 
1941 8 131 136 1941 14 226 642 
Oats.. Av.| 1935-38 214 6,241 3,243 | Buckwheat.Av.| 1935-39 144 3,000 2,057 
1940 210 6,507 3,319 1940 105 2,144 1,436 
1941 200 6, 200 3,224 1941 87 La, 1,309 
Barley Av.| 1935-39 14 356 259 || Mixed grains 
1940 19 521 391 Av.| 1935-39 139 3, 657 2,326 
1941 19 518 389 1940 163 4,502 Pale 
1941 174 | 5,027} 3,307 
Beans...... Av.| 1935-39 1 20 44 
1940 1 21 59 000 
1941 di 20 65 ewt. 
Potatoes....Av.| 1935-39 136 | 11,365 | 10,742 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1935-39 32 651 499 1940 150 | 13,125 | 10,500 
1940 26 537 430 1941 140 | 10,502 | 10,627 
1941 23 487 414 
Turnips, etc. 
Mixed grains Av.| 1935-39 38 | 6,886] 3,147 
Av.| 1935-39 4 97 59 1940 ou 5,975 2,455 
1940 4 128 77 1941 37 6,060 3,458 
1941 ii 204 131 
000 
000 tons 
cwt, Hay and 
* Potatoes....Av.| 1935-39 48 4,990 4,474 clover....Av.| 1935-39 | 3,595 5,120 | 40,997 
1940 54 6,896 4,827 1940 3,661 5,223 | 49; 723 
1941 ASA 5 364 20,700 1941 3,555 | 3,755 | 65,136 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1940-41, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1935-39—con. 


Province Total | Gress Province Total | Gross 
an Year | Area | Pro- | Farm _ an Year | Area | Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction] Value Field Crop duction] Value 


"000 *000 $’000 


000 7000 ’ 
$'000 acres tons 


acres tons 


Quebec—concl. 
Alfalfa...... Av.| 1935-39 15 36 337 |\Ontario—concl. 
1940 22 57 641 
1941 35 81 1,607 || Hay and 
|  clover....Av.| 1935-39] 2,798] 4,820 | 35,415 
Fodder corn 1940 2,699 | 5,021 | 36,904 
Av.| 1935-39 51 499 1,993 1941 Qed 3,760 | 37,788 
1940 61 552 ae OD 
1941 63 581 3,467 || Alfalfa.....Av.] 1935-39 642 1,559 | 12,278 
: 000 1940 (aks 1,895 | 15,046 
Ontario— bu. 1941 ol |) Lear aiee 72079 
Fall wheat..Av.| 1935-39 652 | 17,171 | 13,625 || Fodder corn 
1940 775 | 22,099 | 18,701 Av.| 1935-39 oot | 351215) 38, 679 
1941 619 | 16,465 | 15,477 1940 339 Darlene, 7,500 
Spring wheat 1941 354 | 3,540] 10,974 
Av.| 1935-39 92 |} 1,671} 1,382 || Sugar beets - 
1940 69 | 1,301 807 Av.| 1935-39 34 301} 1,814 
1941 68 1,251 1,126 1940 40 394 2,589 
1941 30 BoD, 1,853 
All wheat... Av | 1935-39 744 | 18,841 | 15,007 
1940 845 | 23,400 | 14,508 
1941 687 | 17,716 | 16,603 ||Manitoba— 000 
Spring wheat bu. 
Oster. Av.| 1935-39 | 2,305 | 79,002 | 28,670 Av.| 1935-39 | 2,880 | 41,130 | 29,612 
1940 2,254 | 86,554 | 29,428 1940 3,512 | 66,400 | 35,192 
1941 2,304 | 76,032 | 33,454 1941 2,700 | 54,500 | 27,795 
Barley..... Av.| 1935-39 533 | 16,023 8A88) lhOats..cn eee Av.| 1935-39 1,427 | 33,935 9,164 
1940 499 | 15,519 | 6,984 1940 1,293 | 33,000 | 6,930 
1941 460 | 18,202 7,398 1941 1,600 | 51,000 | 16,320 
Fall rye....Av.| 1935-39 On Wd 208 727 || Barley.....Av.| 1935-39 | 1,327 | 27,178 | 10,163 
| 1940 S24 we lpoy 810 1940 1,256 | 27,500 | 7,700 
1941 Tone deoed 808 1941 1,650 | 43,000 | 17,200 
Peas,......Av.| 1935-39 59 907 } 1,298 || Fallrye....Av.| 1935-39 123 | 1,816 771 
1940 55 894 1,672 1940 133 1,900 570 
1941 60 933 1,745 1941 175 2,850 1,197 
Beans...... Av.| 1935-39 59 | 1,117 | 1,658 || Spring rye..Av.| 1935-39 20 277 115 
1940 85 1,264 Fp OS Be 1940 27 350 105 
1941 85-| 1,420 } 2,348 1941 26 374 157 
Buckwheat. Av.| 1935-39 186 3,735 2,041 || Allrye..... Av.| 1935-39 143 2,093 885 
1940 183 3,796 1,822 | 1940 159 2,250 675 
1941 155 | 3,100 | 1,798 1941 20151232224" |) She 
Mixed grains Peas.......Av.} 1935-39 2 35 43 
Av.| 1935-39 CTONPS2. 20 | lo nook 1940 2 73) 28 
1940 915 | 34,770 | 18,213 1941 4 82 139 
1941 | 983°] 32,537 || 16,594 
Buckwheat.Av.} 1935-39 6 95 56 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1935-39 6 53 74 : 1940 5 57 3a 
1940 18 170 235 , 1941 4 69 43 
1941 V7 163 253 || Mixed grains 4 
Av.| 1935-39 23 490 160 
Corn for 1940 26 501 125 
husking...Av.| 1935-39 B72 |) 7-010") 3857 1941 33 861 301 
1940 186 6,956 3, 826 
1941 205 9,471 7,009 || Flaxseed.:..Av.| 1935-39 52 334 451 
1940 90 800 848 
000 1941 190 1,540 1,894 
cwt. 
Potatoes....Av.| 1935-39 147 | 8,390 | 8,502 |) Corn for 
1940 147 6,753 7,008 husking....... 1941 95 22560 1,590 
1941 138 8,694 | 10,433 
4 000 
Turnips, ete. cwt. 
Av.| 1935-39 98 | 19,491 4,992 || Potatoes....Av.| 1935-39 33 2,003 1,387 
1940 98 | 21,528 lisa lay 1940 34 1, 784 1,659 
1941 92) (2187 124. f6) 343 1941 $6 1. 38,2760), 27298 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1940-41, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1935-39—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year | Area Pro- | Farm and Year Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction} Value Field Crop duction} Value 
000 000 ’ 000 000 , 
acres cwt. $'000 acres tons $'000 
Manitoba—conc. Saskatchewan— 
Turnips, etc. concluded 
Av.| 1935-39 6 558 275 
1940 6 437 227 || Hay and 
1941 tf 875 438 clover....Av.| 1935-39 222 282 1,550 
= : 1940 257 Sar 1) 15988 
7000 1941 413 566 | 3,396 
Hay and tons 
clover....Av.| 1935-39 445 784 | 4,082 | Alfalfa......Av.}| 1935-38 22 34 284 
1940 eal 581} 3,910 1940 30 48 381 
1941 600 | 1,320] 6,996 1941 49 84 672 
Alfalfa...... Av.| 1935-39 41 86 603 || Fodder corn 
1940 105 L70. (Suet Av.} 1935-39 12 30 169 
1941 125 B13 (esoeD 1940 dit 37 185 
. 1941 11 42 223 
Fodder corn : 
Av.| 1935-39 60 259 |} 1,109 
1940 74 358 | 1,611 |Alberta— 000 
1941 79 397 | 1,898 || Spring wheat bu. 
Av.| 1935-39 | 7,844 |109,990 | 73,599 
Sugar beets.....| 1940 18 95 556 1940 8,667 180,700 | 88,543 
1941 17 93 509 1941 6,653 | 88,500 | 41,595 
Oatse secs Av..| 1935-39 | 2,804 | 79,041 | 18,290 
: 1940 2,645 |103,000 | 20,600 
Saskatchewan— 000 1941 3,114 | 71,000 | 23,430 
Spring wheat bu. 
Av.} 1935-39 | 13,974 |139,460 | 90,149 || Barley.....Av.| 1935-39] 1,031 | 22,335 | 7,652 
1940 | 15,571 |266,700 |141,351 1940 1,115 | 32,000 | 8,640 
1941 | 12,198 |136,000 | 68,000 1941 1,492 | 27,000 | 10,580 
Oats........Av.| 1935-39} 4,464 | 84,350 | 18,798 | Fallrye....Av.| 1935-39 102 | 1,128 418 
1940 3,880 | 93,000 | 19,530 1940 100 | 1,600 480 
1941 4,594 | 82,700 | 24,810 1941 111 | 1,450 551 
Barley.....Av.| 1935-39} 1,196 | 18,259 | 6,287 || Spring rye..Av.| 1935-39 60 601 251 
1940 1,251 | 23;500 | 6,345 1940 77 | 1,400 420 
1941 1,740 | 28,000 | 10,640 1941 57 500 190 
Fall rye....Av.} 1935-39 343 | 3,039 | 1,094 || Allrye..... Av.| 1935-39 162 | 1,729 668 
1940 471} 5,300 | 1,590 1940 177 | 3,000 900 
1941 443 | 4,700} 1,833 1941 167 | 1,950 741 
Spring rye..Av.} 1935-39 90 920 341 || Péas........ Av.} 1935-39 0-8 16 23 
1940 135 | 1,700 510 1940 1 23 32 
1941 181 | 1,600 608 1941 2 29 58 
Allrye..... Av.} 1935-39 434 | 3,958} 1,435] Beans...... Av.| 1935-39 0-8 13 24 
1940 607 | 7,000 | 2,100 1940 1 10 20 
1941 624 | 6,300] 2,441 1941 1 18 32 
1 Mixed grains Mixed grains 
Av.| 1935-39 25 374 97 Av.| 1935-39 20 426 125 
1940 29 540 124 1940 29 800 184 
1941 38 548 192 1941 36 655 223 
ss Flaxseed....Av.| 1935-39 226 933 | 1,220 |) Flaxseed....Av.] 1935-39 21 158 205 
. 1940 232 1,650 1ei35 1940 42 425 442 
- OF 1941 600 | 3,600 | 4,500 1941 150" lal 100i ie elest 
»~ 
; "000 000 
: cwt. cwl. 
‘ Potatoes....Av.} 1935-39 49 | 2,297 1,707 || Potatoes....Av.| 1935-39] ° 29] 1,964] 1,651 
" 1940 AGA e2eD4 Sule 2. 208 1940 26712 Te S62al= Aloo 
1941 47 2,585 2,197 1941 24 1,528 17227 
Turnips, etc. Turnips, etc. 
Av.| 1935-39 2 132 70 Av.| 1935-39 3 238 141 
1940 z 178 98 1940 3 266 138 
1941 2 83 46 1941 2 230 138 


37213—143 
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7.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—concluded 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1940-41, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1935-39—con. 


Province Total Province Total | Gross 
an Year Area Pro- an Year | Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction Field Crop duction| Value 
000 000 000 000 ; 
acres tons acres bu. $'000 
Alberta— British 
concluded Columbia— 
Hay and concluded 
clover....Av.| 1935-39 355 488 .| 1935-39 0-8 23 40 
1940 399 638 1940 1 29 55 
1941 452 588 1947 1 31 56 
Alfalfa......Av.| 1935-39 84 179 Mixed grains 
1940 109 261 Av.| 1935-39 4 160 82 
1941 138 276 1940 5 183 88 
1941 5 176 88 
Fodder corn 
Av.| 1935-39 4 17 
“1940 2 11 Flaxseed....Av.} 1935-39 0:3 3 4 
1941 4 14 1940 0-3 4 4 
1941 1 10 
Grain hay..Av.| 1935-39 1,050 1,474 7000 
1940 1,000 1,800 cwt. 
1941 1,000 1,300 Potatoes....Av.} 1935-39 18 1,977 2,147 
1940 20 2,440 2,928 
Sugar beets 1941 20 | 1,872] 2,340 
Av.| 1935-39 19 218 
1940 24 336 Turnips, etc. 
1941 24 297 Av.| 1935-39 6 1,243 735 
1940 6 1232 715 
British 1941 Bel 069 641 
Columbia— 000 7000 
Spring wheat bu. Hay and tons 
Av.| 1935-39 66 1,601 clover....Av.} 1935-39 154 309 3,925 
1940 78 1,999 1940 159 333 3,580 
1941 68 1,695 1941 157 325 3y0co 
Oats ..ui85: Av.| 1935-39 112 5,428 
1940 118} 5,912 Alfalfa Av.| 1935-39 50 158 |} 2,098 
1941 121 5,530 1940 51 157 Me 2 
1941 51 156 1,794 
Barley.....Av.| 1935-39 14 451 
1940 17 580 Fodder corn 
1941 Vi 549 Av.| 1935-39 6 70 337 
1940 6 val 355 
Spring rye..Av.} 1935-39 5 95 1941 6 70 350 
1940 4 84 
1941 5 101 
Grain hay..Av.| 1935-39 48 109 | 1,043 
Peas. 26 82: Av.| 1935-39 4 101 1940 52 116 986 
1940 4 97 1941 53 116 1,044 
1941 5 127 


« 


Grain Production of the Prairie Provinces.—Estimates of the acreages and 
production of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta), totalled from Table 7, are given for 1939-41 in Table 8. 


8.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1939-41 


Acreages Production 

Kind of Grain | 

1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 

acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. 
Wineatas ado dosent te 25,813,000 | 27,750,000 | 21,551,000 |494,000,000 |513,800,0001| 279,000,000 
LOL TISIIIS 2 eee pee peter 8,227,000 | 7,818,000 | 9,308,000 ||231,500,000 |229,000,000 | 204,700,000 
Barley ane nett otic nee 3,607,000 | 3,622,000 | 4,882,000 |} 81,000,000 | 83,000,000 | 98,000,000 
Ryer ot feo eee 1,014, 100 943, 000 991,900 || 13,700,000 | 12,250,000 |} 11,474,000 
Plaxsectiiase Avis eet on cer 288,500 363, 700 940,000 ! 1,950,000 | 2,875,000 6, 240, 000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 9 shows the quantities of grain on farms 


at July 31, 1941, as compared with July 31, 1940 and 1939. Table 10 shows the 


total quantities of grain on farms at the end of the crop years 1932-41. The dis- 
tribution of these crops will be found in the section of the chapter on internal trade 
that deals with the grain trade of Canada. 


9.—Stocks of Grain on Farms in Canada, as at July 31, 1939-41, with Totals of 
Production of the Previous Year 


nee ie ae on eo . 

; : TO- n Farms, TO- n Farms, TO- n Farms, 
Kind of Grain duction July 31, 1939 duction July 31, 1940 duction July 31, 1941 

in 1938 in 1939 in 1940 
7000 bu. | p.c. bu. "000 bu. | p.c. bu. 000 bu. | p.c. bu. 
WinGat.:../., tatiana... 2 360,010} 1-3 | 4,682,000) 520,623} 3-3 |17,286,000) 540,190] 2-6 /13,954,000 
CES RE Re ae eee 371,382} 10-7 |39, 654, 000 384,407} 10-3 |39, 781,000 380,526) 9-8 137,102,000 
Le A Sa eee 102,242} 7-2 | 7,346,700] 103,147) 6-9 | 7,075,000) 104,256} 6-2 | 6,505,000 
EVOL hed, Motes 6 3 10,988} 3-5 380,000} -15,307|} 4-0 619,000 13,994] 3-3 460, 000 
Pineed Re REE ae ie 1,259} 0-4 4,900 2,044) 1-31 26, 800 3,049] 0-5 15,000 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
10.—Stocks of Grain on Farms in Canada, as at July 31, 1932-41 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

ARDS eS SES Ags Ge aE SO RE op are a 7,495,800 | 22,823,000 | 3,477,000 146,000 7,100 
OD ATE ee OE aye ore a Rete oe Settee oes 12,340,000 | 27,701,000 3,102,000 156, 600 17,700 
HOBART CUS her cht ee Nee SE Se ioe 8,733,000 | 19,333,000 | 1,839,000 37,000 3, 460 
LESS adel tec kee oS Sa SPREE ca OIC eRe 7,861,200 | 20,071,000 2,022,000 77,900 4,200 
LOS OM A artios Cee Aen ee eae 5,520,000 | 31,186,000 | 4,199,200 270, 600 7,600 
AO eee acy Vee RR IP NE RPec eS EA aL a 3,999,300 | 15,231,000 | 1,473,400 78, 400 9,800 
Ri kts pine kel col a oe ON eee oe SS ee ae ear ee ee 5,061,000 | 16,120,000 3,177,500 78,000 1,800 
MOBO eta atieradtee sd Bac ee re radeccrtaecatisr Sait 4,682,000 | 39,654,000 | 7,346,700 380, 000 4,900 
OT OS Sas BiG Ae Oe ey Re aN Coe ie ae ae 17,286,000 | 39,781,000 | 7,075,000 619, 000 26,800 
LU RT ASS ee eae Om Are Ma oa Pama 13,954,000 | 37,102,000 | 6,505,000 460,000 15,000 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade to 
decade is indicated in summary form in Table 11. 


11.—Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 19211 1931 
No No No No. No No No 
Horsesi< =o. Sos: 836,743 | 1,059,358 | 1,470,572 | 1,577,493 | 2,598,958 | 3,610,494 3,113,909 
Cattlow we 2nd. 2,624, 290 3,433, 989 4,120,586 5,576,451 6,526,083 8,519,484 7,973,031 
Milk cows?..... 1, 251, 209 1,595, 800 1,857,112 2,408, 677 2,595, 255 3,324, 653 3,371, 923 
Other cattle....| 1,373,081 1,838, 189 2,263,474 3; 107,774 3, 930, 828 5,194, 831 4,601,108 
SH W3) Chek anne 3, 155, 509 3,048,678 2,563, 781 2,510, 239 2,174,300 3, 203, 966 3, 627,116 
Wa tor ess. iv oP, 083 1, 207, 619 1, 733, 850 2) 353, 828 3, 634, 778 3, 040,730 4,699, 831 
POULUEY Gk nes ss 8 14,105, 1024) 17,922,658 | 31,793,261 | 50,325, 248 65,184, 6894 
Hens and 
chickens... - - 12,696,701 | 16,651,337 | 29,778,457 | 48,021,647 61,277, 289 
Turkeys..... - - 468, 806 584, 669 863,182 1,096,721 2,223,197 
Dueks....... - - $20,169 290,755 527,098 603,152 749,930 
Geese.......- - - 687, 932 895,997 629, 524 603,728 908, 251 
Hives of bees. . 144,791 3 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185,530 215,349 


1 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses, 158,742; ‘cattle, 149,995; sheep, 3, 499; 
swine, 80,439; poultry, 6,978,054; hives, 37,425. 2 From 1921, ‘ Cows i in milk or in calf”’, 3 Not 
reported for this census. 4 Includes 91,994 unspecified in 1891 and 32,082 unspecified in 1931. 
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In Table 12 indexes are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for the 
years 1926 to 1941, expressed as percentages of the average numbers on farms during 
the period 1926 to 1930. 


12._Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, 1926-41 
(Average 1926-30= 100) 


Milk 

Horses Guns 
100-7 101-7 
101-4 102-9 
100-1 100-2 
100-1 97-6 
97-7 97-6 
92:3 89-3 
91-6 95-2 
88-5 97-9 
87-0 102-4 
86-9 102-0 
85-7 102-9 
85-5 104-4 
83-6 102-6 
83°7 102-6 
84-7 103-2 
85-4 103-1 


Other 
Cattle 


93-2 
103-7 
98-3 
101-3 
103-5 


90-6 
96-9 
102-1 
100-2 
97-9 


97-6 
96-5 
91-4 
90-6 
92-0 
96-9 


Swine 


99-4 
107-0 
102-5 

99-9 

91-2 


107-1 
105-8 
86-6 
83-3 
80-9 


94-5 
90-3 
79-5 
97-9 
134-1 
136-6 


The numbers of live stock and of poultry on farms in Canada and in the different 
provinces are shown for the five latest years in Table 13, while average values per 
head are shown for the same years in Table 14. Statistics for total cattle, geese 
and ducks, together with total values for each kind of live stock, are given in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics” for January-March, 1942. 


13.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 1937-41 


1 Includes ducks and geese. 


1939 


1940 | 1941 

000 | *000 
55 56 
113} 112 
101 97 
107} 109 
97 77 
1,274] 1,256 
1,227) 1,214 
30 27 
305} 307 
1,029} 1,010 
766) 765 
648} 666 
937) 798 
8,661) 8,762 
8,407) 8,537 
134) 124 
560} 557 
1,195} 1,204 
1,323] 1,367 
819} 802 


1,488] 1,430) 1,546) 1,998) 1,936 
22,536)22, 420/22, 841/22, 901/23, 322 


453 


.|21,314]21, 189}21, 618/21, 693/22, 127 


Province and Item] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 ||Province and Item] 1937 | 1938 
7000 | ’000 | ’000 | 7000 | ’000 7000 | ’v00 
Canada— New Brunswick 
Horses... i¢.-..-. 2,883) 2,821] 2,824] 2,858] 2,881 OESO8.: cee 52 52 
Milk cows...... 3,940) 3,874] 3,873] 3,894] 3,886) Milk cows...... 111 113 
Other cattle 4,900) 4,637] 4,601] 4,670] 4,912)| Other cattle 103 104 
Heep. Sess. 3,340] 3,415) 3,366) 3,452] 3,551 neep. eke 107 110 
Swine.. ....| 8,963) 3,487) 4,294) 5,882) 5,994 Swine........... 95 82 
All poultry!, ee 57, 510/57, 237/62, 405/64, 143/66, 513)/ All poultry!..... 1,339] 1,306 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens. .. .|53,983]53, 775/58, 510|60, 201/62, 533 chickens....| 1,290] 1,261 
Turkeys...... 1,998} 2,040} 2,476] 2,508) 2,556 Turkeys...... 27 ao 
P.E., Island— Quebec— 
Horses... b....452% 29 29 29 29 28) SHAOTSess.. . cone: 280} 289 
Milk cows...... 46 46 46 44 44) Milk cows...... 962 982 
Other cattle 53 54 53 49 51) Other cattle 802} 827 
Sheeps shes cae. 50 49 46 44 46 Sheep........... 658 670 
S wanes.) eer ce ces 44 44 48 53 O41) “Swihe. jcnoeotae 774 645 
All poultry!..... 878] 873 871} 851 957) All poultry!..... 7,603] 7,485 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens.... §26} 830} 829 806} 914 chickens....| 7,362] 7,234 
Turkeys...... 12 ll 12 17 17 Turkeys...... 111 112 
Nova Scotia— Ontario— 
IHOTses ae eee 42 43 44 44 Abi SHOrsestact sos eke 558! 561 
Milk cows...... 116 115 118 114 113)| Milk cows...... 1,176) 1,174 
Other cattle 113 121 122 115 108) Other cattle 1,278) 1,318 
Sheep: . Fes 138 146 144 143 139 laVe\=) | ee ee 875] 858 
Swine: seme coe 50 44 45 53 AI NING 42 se ows 
All poultry!..... 1,244) 1,255] 1,256) 1,336] 1,439] All poultry!..... 
Hens and: Hens and 
chickens....| 1,212] 1,225) 1,226] 1,308) 1,415 chickens... 
Turkeys...... 1 15 17 18 12 Tarkeys*e..<: 425| 446 


450| 451 
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13.—Farm Live Stock. and Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 1937-41—concluded 


Province and Item| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 Province and Item| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


! 7000 | 7000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 7000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 
Manitoba— Alberta— 
ROE SOB act 6s + 225) oobi ole soeel ered. ELOrses.,.... osu: 661 649 659} 658) 656 
Milk cows...... 390} 384) 366) 350] 322) Milk cows...... 454| 441) 429) 417) 418 
Other cattle... . 457, 458} 421) 422) 434) Other cattle....|-1,004) 921] 908) 949) 1,040° 
BRREP See ks. ats. PIG 423 Rl. QaUlee Bos] Ibe 2ool USOC ins.oc came 768! 834] 834] 883] 897 
Beye tans ocd ae 229). 219) SATE A9O b03 eSwinesn oo ak. 774| 707} 993] 1,371] 1,653 
All poultry!..... 4,333] 5,081] 5,951) 6,351) 6,686) All poultry!...~. 6,794] 6,921] 7,723] 7,698) 8,704 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens....| 3,832] 4,512] 5,278] 5,640) 6,003 chickens....] 6,161} 6,325] 7,068) 7,103} 8,031 
Turkeys..... es 393} 451] 551) 580) 551 Tirkeys.if 2: 444, 445) 495) 443] 502 
Saskatchewan— British Columbia 
HHOPBCS. «5.0 cscs. 874 806} 800) 813] 838] Horses.......... 62 67 68 71 73 
Milk cows...... 564, 497) 490) 503) 532] Milk cows...... 121 122 125 129 131 
Other cattle.... 877 632 680 747| 818] Other cattle.... 213 202 190 198} 232 
PAOCD: woo sscreccle 345| 337): 341] ~399] 488] Sheep.......... 183 180} 169} 175 171 
SWIG vc ees a oi « 454} 268; 470) 791 B37 S Wine... 0.25. 55 48 50 83 89 
‘ All poultry!.....} 8,825) 7,890} 9,512/10, 252/10, 892) All poultry!..... 3,958] 4,006] 4,783] 4,820] 4,495 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens....| 8,116} 7,283) 8,651] 9,298) 9,892 chickens....| 3,870] 3,916) 4,684] 4,719] 4,399 
Turkeys...... 524; 485} 724; 780) 819 Turkeys...... . 46 50 55 56 53 


1 Includes ducks and geese. 


14.— Average Values per Head of Farm pees and Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 
1937-41 


Nore. —Figures for 1925-34 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-85 Year Book and for 1935-36 at 
p. 214 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Province and Item] 1937 | 1938 | 1¥39 | 1940 | 1941 ||Province and Item] 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— Quebec— 
Horses:......... 72 71 67 63 60 ELOPSES 8c ieroie.cte 117 114 109 117. {114 
Milk cows...... 40 40 46 51 65 Milk cows...... 43 4] 43 46 59 
Other cattle. ...| 25 27 33 37 45 Other cattle....| 24 24 27 28 35 
All cattle....... on 33 39 43 54 AU Gattla: an. e: 34 33 36 38 49 
Sasep is 2 bay 5-61] 5-79) 6-69! 6-90) 8-47] Sheep........... 5-57) 5-58! 6-04) 6-37} 8-46 
SWING... 7. os. - 12-31} 13-21] 13-79] 11-81] 15-92)| Swine........... 14-00} 15-00} 15-00) 14-00] 18.00 
Hens and Hens and 
. chickens...... 0-69] 0-68} 0-70} 0-73) 0-83 chickens...... 0-88] 0-91} 0-92} 0-95) 1-00 
DUTKOYS.. 2.2 << 1-90} 1-89} 1-76) 1-97] 2-11] Turkeys........ 2-46] 2-35} 2-30) 2-47) 2-50 
P.E. Island— Ontario— 
LOSES), Gs oes ao: 91 94 96 87 81 JTOrses ieee ee 103 102 92 80 78 
Milk cows...... 37 36 37 38 54 Milk cows...... 48 47 56 59 75 
’ Other cattle... .| 24 24 25 20 33 Other cattle. ...} 32 31 40 42 50 
Mdlcattlo. <2.) 30 30 31 31 43% — i'- All cattle)! j-c5 40 39 48 50 62 
Sheep ....| 5:55) 5-53) 6-47] 6-48) 8-65. Sheep........... 6-96} 7-42} 8-13] 8-21] 9-75 
WINE... oss Sacks 10-55}. 12-75] 14-24] 10-89} 14-59] Swine........... 12-40) 13-15) 14-02] 11-18) 15-44 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens...... 0-72) 0-77} 0-72} 0-80} 0-95 chickens...... 0-79} 0O-77| 0-78} 0-83} 0-95 
EDK VS. ade 1-89} 1-86] 1-94) 1-97] 2-50] ‘Turkeys........ 2-42! 2-40! 2-27) 2-50] 2-55 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— 
FLOrSeS..... os. 102 100 102 96 100 TLOTSERE tancce. 64 58 56 50 47 
Milk cows...... 42 41 41 44 48 Milk cows...... ou 33 43 48 66 
Other cattle... .} 28 26 Dall 30 33 Other cattle....} 24 25 32 36 46 
; All cattle....... 30 33 34 37 41 All eattle....... 28 29 oa 41 55 
a DOLD: wckixwcccen 5-22} 5-15) 5-60) 5-61} 7-08) Sheep........... 5-07} 5-23) 6-27) 6-61) 8-15 
E ALLO See ost dene 14-30] 13-97] 14-60] 13-81} 17-11]| Swine........... 12-00} 12-99] 13-60] 12-37] 17-09 
re Hens and Hens and 
chickens...... 0-73] 0-73} 0-77; 0-81) 1-05 chickens...... 0-58) 0-55}. 0-58} 0-57} 0-70 
BEOTKOYS. ....<a.00 2-23), 2°32|  2:25| -2:28) 2-65) ‘Turkeys....%¢.. 1-86) 1-71} 1-65) 1-81} 2-00 
New Brunswick- Saskatchewan— 
VOrses js. Alec. 114 114 118 110 113 FLOPSe8. leek ees 53 50 50 45 41 
Milk cows...... 36 37 40 43 51 Milk cows...... 28 31 41 47 62 
Other cattle 21 22 24 24 28 Other cattle 20 24 31 36 45 
Alleattie.:.<... 29 30 32 34 40 Allicattley ase 2 27 35 40 52 
SiGe eg aan 5-23] 5-11) 6-06] 6-25) 7-71] Sheep........... 4-72} 4-90] 6-50] 6-60) 7-80 
yin... ai.is.. 15-03} 14-90] 15-07) 13-51] 18-15!) Swine........... 11-09} 12-60} 13-00] 11-40} 16-00 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens...... 0-83} 0-78! 0-85} 0-87] 1-00 chickens...... 0-44; 0-41) 0-50} 0-50} 0-60 


PPURKCYS. ..s\0.0:0+» 2-52| 2-72) 2-55| 2-65! 2-60] Turkeys........ 1-56] 1-63) 1-52] 1-68) 1-95 
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14.— Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock and Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 
1937-41—concluded 


Province and Item] 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 |/Province and Item| 19387 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


ee ee ee eS ee 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alberta— British Columbia 
Horses..........| 49 49 45 43 40 FL GTses ieee 70 73 75 76 75 
Milk cows...... 30 33 40 49 64 Milk cows...... 51 50 51 54 62 
Other cattle. ...| 22 25 32 39 48 Other cattle....| 30 31 32 38 44 
Aliicattle™.neccs 24 28 35 492 53 All cattle....... 38 38 40 44 50 
Sheepeskios. eek 4-64] 4-97) 6-21] 6-53} 8-02) Sheep........... 6-25] 5-92] 6-64] 7-21) 8.85 
Swine.........-.| 10°87] 11-81] 12-74] 10-93] 15-00] Swine........... 12-84] 13-12) 14-73) 14-50) 15.75 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens...... 0-45} 0-47) 0-47] 0-53) 0-65 chickens...... 0-75) 0-75) 0-76} 0-77] 0-80 
Warkeysite.c os. 1-60} 1-61) 1-45) 1-85} 1-90) Turkeys........ 2-60] 2-51) 2-56) 2-61) 2-75 


Poultry and Eggs.—Increased poultry production has been recorded on 
Canadian farms during the past few years. ‘This situation resulted from relatively 
abundant feed supplies and better markets for both poultry and eggs. ‘The industry 
has also received an added impetus since the War through the shipment of large 
quantities of eggs to Great Britain. The total exports of eggs advanced to 16,276,256 
doz. in 1941, an increase of 15,000,000 doz. over the 1939 shipments and 5,000,000 
doz. over those of 1940. 


The number of poultry on farms was estimated at 66,513,000 at June 1, 1941, 
an increase of 2,250,000, compared with the number recorded at that date in 1940, 
and approximately 4,000,000 above those shown two years ago. Advances of 3-9 
p.c. for hens and chickens, and 1-9 p.c. for turkeys were shown; ducks and geese 
declined almost 1 p.c. The gross farm value of poultry advanced from $47,000,000 
in 1939 to $51,000,000 in 1940 and $59,000,000 in 1941. The average values per 
‘bird were 83 cents for hens and chickens, $2-11 for turkeys, $1-62 for geese and 
99 cents for ducks. 


The production of eggs was estimated at 244,154,000 doz. in 1941, an increase 
of 7,000,000 doz. over the farm output of the previous year. The average production 
per hen was 112 as compared with 111 in 1940, and the total farm value of $52,082,000 
was the equivalent of 21-3 cents per dozen in 1941 as against 19-5 cents per dozen 
in 1940. The gross farm value of poultry and eggs amounted to $111,403,000 and 
the sales income was $50,202,000. Compared with the previous year these figures 
show increases of 15-2 p.c. and 18-5 p.c., respectively. 

The total and per capita domestic disappearance of eggs and poultry is given in 
Table 16. 


15.— Estimated Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1930-39, and by 
Provinces, 1940 and 1941 


: Average Total Price 
Year Eng Production Egg Per ei 
Per Hen | Production Dozen —— 
No No doz cts $ 

TotalssosUr treats een aeen coe ace 29,052,600 95 230,000,000 27-0 62,100,000 
Motalsel9s be ee ote Ste cnn eae eae 25,407,000 112 237,131,000 17-0 40,312,000 
TOtals, 1932 2 oe ae eS ae ee 24,806,600 111 229,461,000 13-0 29,830,000 
Motals, A9s3.% coz eae oe eee coeds 24,922,000 107 222,204,000 12-0 27,577,000 
Motals; 1934." Siesta ao een et ee ori 24,688,000 108 22352725000 15-0 34,454,000 
Motals; 193): ee corn tate rete Lato 24,594, 000 109 223,040,000 17-0 37,763,000 
Wotals, 198G.2.:5, : bcd. see hs oe eu teca eee: 28,798,000 iii 219,494,000 18-5 40,776,000 
MOtaS 19S Tic. & 5. et an es 23,861,000 110 218,443,000 17-5 38,480,000 
"ROR QIS, 2005; 3%...) pachre kee ree eee 23,989,000 114 213,399,000 19-0 40,658,000 


eT BS ee ae ae ey 24,024,000 iil 221,737,000 18-5 41,037,000 
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15.— Estimated Preduston and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1930-39, and By 
Provinces, 1940 and 1941—concluded 


Year and Province 


1940 


Prince Waward LSlANd..s.0..6 1st. oeee es 
Paya POOUA is Wes Rien eh ois ww isas by: 


DIAMILOD AE Ce een toe. oe tea gincalees 
Alberta FPA ee COTE ARUISG he es 


Alberta........ BLAM util sheehireh oie 


Average 


Production 


Per Hen 


Total 
Egg 


Production 


a 


3,216,000 
4,778,000 
4,590,000 
35, 854, 000 
78,798,000 
21,320,000 
40, 299, 000 
26, 117,000 
20,350,000 


727,000 
1,290,000 
1,102,000 
8,354,000 

18,439, 000 


632,000 


3,539,000 
5,056, 000 
4,703,000 
35,921,000 
80, 690,000 
22,507,000 
42,735,000 
28,158,000 
20, 845,000 


849, 000 
1,416,000 
1,223,000 
8, 980,000 

19, 608, 000 
3,826,000 
6, 709, 000 
4,364, 000 
5, 107,000 


244,154,000 


52,082,000 


16.—Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry in Canada, 1938-41 


Item Eggs! 


doz. 


239, 145,946 
246,799,087 
261, 122,700 
269,549, 197 


roe Aa ome 


sewer eer eer oee eases 


Domestic Disappearance?- 
1938 


233, 469,525 
240, 844,596 
245,560,935 
247,964, 000 


20-83 
21-29 
21-50 
21-71 


Hens 
and 


Chickens 


No. 


184,142,411 
199,726,782 
206,678,434 
211,886,795 


Ib. 
173,758,374 
188,107,745 
196,671,586 
198, 296,596 


15-50 
16-62 
17-22 
17-36 


Turkeys 


Poultry 


22,618,584 
26,899,211 
27,552, 264 
27,233,044 


Ib. 
17,658,731 
20,958, 846 
23,155,349 
19,655,561 


6,686,219 
6, 622,598 
6,673,762 
6,671,354 


Ib. 
6,511,878 
6,510, 185 
6,517,935 
6,315,336 


0-58 
0-58 
0-57 
0-55 


3,129,916 
3,328,754 
3,390,831 
3,232, 186 


lb. 
2,804, 837 
2,888,397 
3,232,774 
3,037,168 


216,577,130 
236,577,345 
244, 295,291 
249,023,379 


lb. 
200,733, 820 
218,465,173 
229,577, 644 
227,304, 661 


17-91 
19-31 
20-10 
19-90 


1 The production of eggs used. in calculating the domestic disappearance includes 20,500,000 doz. to 


cover the estimated production in urban communities. 


imports during the year, plus stocks at Jan. 1. 
from the total supply, the exports during the year and stocks on hand at the end of the year. 


2' Total supply includes production and 
3 Domestic disappearance is obtained by deducting 


Wool Production.—Shorn-wool production in Canada for 1941 totalled 
14,511,000 lb. with a value of $3,244,000. This was the highest production ever 
established and the increase in price due to the War resulted in a total value higher 
than any other on record. Pulled-wool production amounted to 4,689,000 lb., 
making total wool production in Canada 19,200,000 lb. 
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Canadian wool imports during 1941, on a greasy basis, are estimated at 
93,070,000 lb. The exceptionally high imports, as well as the greater production, 
resulted in an apparent consumption of 109,245,000 lb., which greatly exceeds that of 
any other year on record. The much higher consumption in 1940 and 1941 was due 
to the extensive use of wool in manufacturing uniforms for the armed services.’ 


17. Estimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption of Wool in 
Canada, 1930-41 


Nors.—All estimates are on a ‘greasy’ basis; the exports and imports shown in previous Year Books 
were only partly on a ‘greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920-29 are given 
at p. 219 of the 1989 Year Book. 


Shorn 
—_— Total Apparent 
Year Yield | Total } Price Total Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- 
per Yield per Value duction sumption 
Fleece | Shorn Ib. Shorn 
lb. 7000 1b.| cts. $ 7000 lb. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | '000 1b. |} 000 Ib. 
1930 Sefoss 4: 7-0 | 12,800 11 | 1,392,000 3, 852 16, 652 4,424 24,093 36,321 
LOS ete oe are 7-0 | 18,575 8 | 1,050,000 4,250 17,825 4,805 29,339 42,359 
1032 5 Senin. 7-1 | 14,027 5 722,000 4,087 18,114 3,769 30,599 44,944 
DOSS sec. cs 7-1 | 13,308 10] 1,364,000 4,511 17,819 11,671 42,682 48, 830 
1984 Ok. ob ae 6-9 | 18,1385 10 1,255, 000 4,443 17,578 4,295 41,800 55,083 
FOSS. aes c8 7-1 | 18,320 11 1,492,000 4,449 17,819 8,755 47,551 56,615 
OSG Rees: 7-2 | 18,057 14 | 1,861,000 4,374 17,431 9,775 59,128 66, 784 
GBA Ree. <a VOD AN GR OA 15 | 2,049,000 4,358 17,629 5,093 60,375 72,911 
LOSS eee ne 7-3 | 18,386 11 | 1,565,000 4,309 17,695 4,398 45,101 58,398 
LOSO eee ce - 7-5 | 13,569 13 | 1,827,000! 4,277 17, 846 4,879 51,933 64,900 
Od ON c cats 7-4 | 13,822 19 2, 696, 0001 4,386! 18, 2081 2,681 86,170 101, 6971 
10412 ie 7-5 | 14,511 22 | 38,244,000 4,689 19, 200 3,025 93,070 || 109,245 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 4.—Dairying Statistics 


The growth of the dairy industry during the past two decades has corresponded 
closely to the domestic demand created by an expanding population. During this 
period the consumption of whole milk has increased, and the-large volume of 
butter now required in Canada has given this product a preferred position in 
the domestic economy of the Dominion. During the years prior to 1922 cheese 
was the principal dairy commodity being produced. Early in the century the 
output was over 200 million pounds, and in 1917, at the time of the First World 
War, approximately 195 million pounds of cheese was made in Canada, 86 p.c. of 
which was exported to the United Kingdom. At present, the need for cheese and 
concentrated milk products is greater than ever before and promises to give rise to 
fundamental changes in dairy production. Throughout the greater part of 1941 
the output of dairy products was conditioned by price relationships, rather more 
favourable to butter than to cheese; but with price regulation as a part of government 
policy, the last quarter of 1941 showed a definite diversion of milk into cheese manu- 
facture, the greater part of which is being exported to Britain. 


Milk Production.—The 1941 farm milk supply of 16,752,823,400 Ib. represented 
an increase of approximately 500 million pounds over the preceding year. ‘This 
gain was made from 3,886,100 cows (8,600 less than the number recorded in the 
previous year) so that after allowing for dry cows in dairy herds the total supply 
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reflected an average production per cow of 5,794 lb., as compared with 5,557 lb. 
in 1940. Manufactured products utilized 11% million pounds or 67 p.c. of the total 
quantity as against slightly more than 10} millions pounds or 65 p.c. in the pre- 
ceding twelve-month period. It is apparent, therefore, that a considerable pro- 
portion of this increase was obtained through the utilization of lesser quantities 
for other purposes. Fluid-milk sales revealed an increase of 101 million pounds, but 
the relationship to the total remained practically the same. The milk available for 
use in farm homes was reduced by 169 million pounds, and less than 10 p.c. of the 
total was so utilized as compared with 11 p.c. in the previous year. Quebec and 
Ontario produced 10 thousand million pounds or 60 p.c. of the total production, the 
four Westérn Provinces supplied over 5} thousand million pounds, or 34 p.c., and the 
Maritime Provinces contributed 992 million pounds, which was 6 p.c. of the total 
milk production of the Dominion. . 


Butter Production.—The 1941 creamery-butter make amounted to 286,109,500 
lb., the largest volume ever produced in Canada. Dairy butter declined 
42 million pounds but the total (both creamery and dairy) at 380,447,500 lb. was 
still almost 5 p.c. above that of 1940. The Ontario and Quebec butter output was 52 
p.c. of the total production of Canada as compared with 54 p.c. a year earlier; the 
Maritime Provinces represented about 7 p.c. in both years while the proportion 
produced in the Prairie Provinces moved up from 87 p.c. in 1940 to 39 p.c. in 1941. 
All provinces except British Columbia recorded increased quantities of butter as 
compared with the previous year. 


Cheese Production.—The output of Canadian cheddar reached 148,913,300 lb. 
in 1941, the highest production in fifteen years. This was a gain over the previous 
year of only 7 million pounds, whereas the 1940 production represented a gain of 
nearly 17 million pounds over 1939. Quebec and Ontario registered an increase of 
7 million pounds or 5-4 p.c., the Alberta production advanced nearly 500,000 lb. or 
16-1 p.c., and both Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick recorded slight gains 
over 1940. ~All other provinces showed production declines, the most significant re- 
duction occurring in Manitoba where production fell by over 750,000 lb. or 19 p.c. 
below that of the preceding year. It is a significant fact that up to the end of 
October, when the greater part of the production was being exported, the total 
production for the ten months was practically on a par with that recorded in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. In the last two months of the year, 
however, the production advanced to 14 million pounds, almost twice as much as 
that produced in the same two-month period of 1940. 


Cheese and Butter Prices—Cheese prices in relation to those of butter were an 
important factor in the production situation described above. With the export sub- 
sidy of 1-6 cents (increased from 0-6 cent a pound on May 30), the export price of 
cheese at Montreal was raised to 16 cents a pound. In order to obtain the quota of 
112 million pounds for export to Britain, all cheese produced in Quebec and Ontario 
was required to be shipped under export licence, thus reducing the amount available 
for domestic use. ‘This restriction was lifted at the end of October and under the 
price-ceiling regulations the maximum price of domestic cheese in these two provinces 
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was set at 25 cents for the first-grade product, 243 cents for second-grade and 24 
cents for third-grade cheese f.o.b. factory. During the last two months of the 
year the domestic price of first-grade cheese averaged 263 cents at Montreal. Butter, 
in contrast to cheese, had the advantage of a free market up to Dec. 1, when 
the price regulations went into effect. The June-October average for first-grade 
butter at Montreal was 341 cents compared with 23} cents in the same period of 
the previous year; and for the whole of 1941 the average was 33% cents as against 
262 cents in 1940. Further encouragement was given to cheese producers in the 
payment of 2 cents a pound by the Ontario Government for all cheese produced, 
and the same bonus was offered by the Quebec Government for first-grade cheese. 
With the addition of all bonuses, including the amount paid by the Dominion 
Government for the production of high-quality cheese, the average Montreal export 
price was estimated at about 19 cents a pound. Converted to a milk basis, creamery 
butter would represent a value of $1-44 a hundred and cheese $1-70 a hundred. 


Miscellaneous Milk Products—In response to export requirements, the pro- 
duction of concentrated milk products in 1941 was greatly increased. Concentrated 
whole milk products reached a total of 200,444,000 Ib., an advance of approximately. 
44 million pounds over the previous year. Evaporated milk represented 167 million 
pounds of this total and condensed milk 25 million pounds. The former showed an 
increase of 23 p.c. over the preceding year and the latter an increase of 72 p.c. 
. Concentrated milk by-products advanced to 40,452,000 lb., the greater part of this 
advance being represented in the increased volume of evaporated skim milk. Ice- 
cream production also recorded a substantial gain, the total output of 11,446,000 
gallons being approximately 18-5 p.c. above that of the previous year. 


Value and Income.—Farm value of milk in 1941 was estimated at $206,543,000, 
an advance of $42,000,000 over 1940. The total value of milk and manufactured 
products was estimated at $301,279,742 which represented a value increase of 
$60,339,310. Cash income reached a total of $165,399,000, exceeding the income of 
the preceding year by well over $38,000,000. 


Domestic Disappearance.—The domestic disappearance of butter amounted to 
369 million pounds. This revealed a per capita disappearance of 32-35 pounds, 
practically the same as that of the preceding year. Greater quantities of cheddar 
cheese were used in Canada, amounting in the aggregate to over 463 million pounds 
in 1941 as compared with 363 million pounds in 1940. On a per capita basis these 
figures showed an advance from 3-2 to 4-1 lb. With the inclusion of farm-made 
cheese and other varieties of the factory products, the disappearance in both years 
would be advanced by approximately 2 million pounds and, on a per capita basis, 
would show an advance of from 3-38 to 4:26 lb. The domestic consumption of 
milk decreased from 0-87 pint to 0-86 pint per capita. More milk was consumed 
by non-producers, their per capita consumption increasing from 0-73 pint to 0-76 
pint but the consumption in farm homes was sharply reduced, the average per capita 
being 1-15 pints as against 1-26 pints in 1940. 
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18.—Total Milk Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1939-41 


Norse—Statistics of total production for 1930-35 appear at p. 217 of the 1940 Year Book and revised 
figures for 1936-38 at p. 167 of the 1941 edition. Statistics of farm values for 1930-35 appear at p. 217 of the 
1940 edition and revised figures for 1936-38 at p. 168 of the 1941 edition. 


aoe Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
. ota i Se eats Sa PEST GAS ET SR RTE WHS SG | GRA RNS SE Be EE et 
Province and Year Production On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
000 Ib. "000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 7000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 Ib. 
a i ea 1939| 16,146,482 || 2,439,848 | 8,129,645 || 3,011,515 | 1,790,754 774,725 
1940| 16,283,077 || 2,333,368 | 8,319,314 || 3,017,636 | 1,809,839 802,920 
1941] 16,752,823 | 2,219,804 | 9,036,875 || 3,118,839 | 1,641,150 736,150 
Prince Edward Island. .1939 134,561 37,599 51,245 12,876 24,641 8,200 
= 1940 138, 837 36, 850 55,158 13, 285 25,424 | - 8,120 
1941 147,529 30,366 70,729 14,416 24,458 7, 560 
INGE SCOLIAL. coeiacte ew. « < 1939 446, 458 134, 541 148, 065 89,599 56,173 18,080 
1940 443,948 127,832 153,963 89,095 55, 858 17,200 
1941 466,379 137,781 172,367 96,810 44, 686 14,735 
New Brunswick.........1939 401,634 147,352 103, 202 59,532 73,468 18,080 
. 1940 383,322 133,797 104,148 56, 818 70,119 18,440 
1941 377,561 122,420 120,796 57,452 60, 863 16,030 
Ouisbecr.. sacs sea he nce 1939} 4,056,158 286,516 | 2,216,374 || 1,003, 688 400,346 149, 240 
1940} 3,905, 608 271,455 | 2,137,071 966,435 385, 487 145, 160 
1941] 4,069,999 240,765 |. 2,324,980 || 1,020,669 352,335 131, 250 
OnEASIOR fc boasts iene 1939] 5,855,497 571,293 |. 3,387,080 || 1,179,675 492,129 225,320 
1940} 6,006, 239 542,792 | 8,517,885 | 1,210,044 504,798 230, 720 
. 1941] 6,053, 242 575,307 | 3,556,852 || 1,223,824 489,149 208,110 
MEAIICO DS 0h: soos vee: 1939} 1,294,988 255, 711 666, 621 144,567 153,049 75,040 
1940} 1,348,532 255, 630 703,010 149,986 158,786 76,120 
1941} 1,357,346 222,395 783,584 154, 186 130, 681 66,500 
Saskatchewan.......... 1939} 1,744,698 564, 208 604, 680 133,482 321,808 120,520 
- 1940} 1,842,933 550, 128 675, 800 140, 998 339,927 136, 080 
1941] 1,965,225 500, 264 883,392 143,395 307,974 130, 200 
PANDOTLA. atc tsees Ge eee ss 1939} 1,673,179 375,020 741, 854 186, 658 230, 287 139,360 
1940} 1,670,986 353, 670 758, 158 186,413 229,985 147,760 
1941] 1,755,935 331,197 894,827 197, 784 193,877 138, 250 
British Columbia. ......1939 539,309 67,614 210,524 201,438 38, 853 20,880 
‘1940 547,672 61,214 219,121 204, 562 39,455 23,320 
1941 559, 607 59,309 229,348 210,303 Diao 23,520 


FARM VALUE! OF PRODUCTION 


$000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Canada... kiwi cees +. 1939} 145,883 18,373 62,919 45,102 13,621 5,868 
1940} 164,132 20,294 71,614 49,253 15,950 7,021 
1941; 206,543 24,284 99, 422 57,610 17,139 8,088 
Prince Edward Island. .1939 1,112 271 416 189 177 59 
1940 1,351 343 487 209 236 76 
1941 1,758 358 807 259 245 89 
PROVE SCOUIS So. Gh ces. 1939 4,725 1,319 1, 248 1,431 550 177 
1940 5,364 1,521 1,410 1,563 665 205 
1941 6,350 1, 669 2,026 1,985 491 179 
New Brunswick........ 1939 3,524 1,032 815 1,036 514 127 
1940 3,877 1,191 881 1,017 624 164 
1941 4,560 1,385 1,301 1,103 590 181 
Oe are oe 1939 39,918 2,206 17,923 15,557 3,083 1,149 
1940 43,601 2,552 19,631 16,429 3, 624 1,365 
1941 54,966 3,019 27,541 18, 882 3,876 1,648 
RRARIO sos cizigusts sodas ahd 1939 57,094 4,856 28, 209 17,931 4,183 |* 1,915 
1940 64, 602 5, 156 32,250 20, 208 4,796 2,192 
1941 77,109 6,536 39, 648 23,375 5, 185 2,365 
SPAMEODA «0 .2< -tGKN os 1939 9,416 1,585 4,263 2,154 949 465 
1940 10,879 1,718 5,207 2,385 1,064 510 
1941 15, 857 2,362 8,337 2,637 1,816 705 
Saskatchewan.......... 1939 12,254 3,949 3,763 1,445 2,253 844 
1940 14,518 4,318 4,608 1, 851 2,668 1,068 
1941 20, 545 5,121 8, 891 2,581 2,618 1,334 
JU). ee 1939 11, 654 2,513 4,488 2,176 1,543 934 
1940 13,417 2,900 5, 162 2,257 1,886 1,212 
1941 18,225 3, 243 8, 624 3,066 1,939 1,353 
British Columbia....... 1939 6, 186 642 1,794 3, 183 369 198 
1940 6, 528 600 1,978 3,334 387 229 
1941 7,173 591 2,247 3,722 379 234 


1 Based on value of whole milk on farms, the haulage costs of milk and cream being deducted from 
plant values. 
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19.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, by Provinces, 1940-41 


Nore.—Statistics for 1930-34 appear at p. 217 of the 1940 Year Book. Revised totals for 1935-39 are 
given at p. 169 of the 1941 Year Book together with provincial figures for 1938-39. The figures of this table 


are subject to slight revisions. 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year ; 
Total Creamery Dairy Total Factory |Farm-made 
lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. 
Canada......... Ae 1940] 363,341,000 | 264,153,000 | $9,188,000 || 143,123,400 | 142,107,100 1,016,300 — 
1941) 380,447,590 | 286,109,500 | 94,338,000 || 149,926,600 | 148,913,300 1,013,300 
Prince Edward Island. .1940) 3,569,400 1,995,400 1,574,000 684,300 684,000 300 
1941} 3,948,000 2,651,000 1,297,000 691,600 691,300 300 
Nova Seotiat. ars nass6. 1940) 11,315,700 5,864, 700 5,451,000 20,000 Nil 20,000 
1941) 12,401,400 6,525,400 5,876,000 20,000 ee 20,000 
New Brunswick......... 1940} 9,637,500 3,924,500 5,713,000 632, 800 627,800 5,000 
1941] 9,763,000 4,536,000 5,227,000 768,000 763,000 5,000 
Qdebee i ince-b sete co pas 1940] 85,057,200 | 73,557,200 | 11,500,000 || 34,067,300 | 33,867,300 200,900 
1941] 86,649,800 | 76,460,800 | 10,189,000 || 36,969,100 | 36,769,100 200, 000 
OntaElOnc eee deo 1940|110,363,700 | 87,236,700 | 23,127,000 || 98,647,800 | 98,523,800 124,000 
1941/110,860,100 | 86,345,100 | 24,515,000 ||102,890,500 |102, 764,500 126,000 
Manitoba. eater oe 1940] 38,129,700 | 27,289,700 | 10,840,000 4,713,300 4,546,300 167,000 
1941) 40,507,100 | 31,087,100 9,420,000 3,839,300 3,672,300 167,000 
Saskatchewan.......... 1940] 51,710,800 | 28,306,800 | 23,404,000 601,500 401,500 200,000 
1941] 58,400,700 | 37,126,700 | 21,274,000 590,900 390,900 200,000 
AIbertax> is cheioeee. 1940} 44,796,500 | 29,796,500 | 15,000,000 2,930,900 2,705,900 225,000 
1941] 49,356,100 | 35,316,100 | 14,040,000 3,366,000 3,141,000 225,000 
British Columbia....... 1940] 8,760,500 6,181,500 2,579,000 825,500 750,500 75,000 
1941} 8,561,300 6,061,300 2,500,000 791,200 721,200 70,000 
20.—Production of Miscellaneous Milk Products in Canada, 1939-41 
CONCENTRATED WHOLE MILK PRODUCTS, BY YEARS 
Evaporated| Condensed Milk Cream _ | Condensed 
Year Total Milk Milk Powder Powder Coffee 
lb. Ib. lb. lb. lb. “Ib. 
1939 sa corsrcisti basen aaa te eee 131,145,668 116,885,119 7,571, 082 6,583,523 6,596 99,348 
LOL ree ee cock See ee 156,567,000 | 135,543,000 | 14,313,000 6, 605,000 14,000 92,000 
TOA RRS on Mert rote aguas 200,444,000 | 166,912,000 | 24,662,000 8,601,000 16,000 253,000 
CONCENTRATED MILK BY-PRODUCTS, BY YEARS 
Condensed|Evaporated|Skim Milk|Condensed |Buttermilk : Sugar 
Year Total |Skim Milk|Skim Milk! Powder |Buttermilk| Powder | C252 | of Milk 
lb lb lb lb. lb lb lb Ib 
UP BA es clos 34,996,146 | 3,240, 891 964,824 | 25,338,928 676,746 | 2,830,332 | 1,671,054 Pap we ya t 
1940 See 39,000,000 4,367,000 893,000 | 26,560,000 | 1,670,000 | 4,141,000 | 1,121,000 248,000 
OA aa 40,452,000 | 4,655,000 | 1,711,000 | 26,531,000 | 1,729,000 | 4,282,000 | 1,278,000 266,000 
ICE-CREAM PRODUCTION, BY PROVINCES 
Province 1939 1940 1941 Province 1939 1940 1941 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Plbeiee ee 47,392 50; 000 59,000 || Man....... 418,036 843,000 936,000 
IN. Brdeae caren 422,379 554,000 |, 787,000 || Sask...... 394,137 550,000 629,000 
INSU soca ores 230,169 334,000 386,000 |} Alta....... 541,564 660,000 864,000 
Quews Fae bee 1,599,405 1,842,000 2041 000.6 see 823,020 980,000 1,051,000 
Ontiiwennseoees 3, 708,524 4,271,000 4,693,000 rs rs 
Canada...| 8,184,626 | 10,084,000 11,446,000 


pe a" 
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21.—Value of the Dairy Products of Canada, by Provinces, 1939-41 


Nore.—Statistics for 1930-35 appear at p. 218 of the 1940 Year Book. Revised totals for 1936-38, to- 
gether with figures for the provinces for 1938, are given at p. 170 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Skim 
Butter Cheese Miscel- | Milk Milk eae 
Province and Year laneous | Otherwise and Males 
Creamery] Dairy || Factory | Farm Products!! Used a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada....... 1939/61, 748, 399/19, 098, 000/15, 311, 782) 131, 029)24,434,786| 87,787,000) 9,951, 000/218, 461,996 
1940/64, 679, 000/20, 427, 000/19, 730,400) 141,032)/30,223,000| 95,536, 000/10, 204, 000/240, 940, 432 
1941/93, 547, 300/27, 762, 000/24,013,400) 191, 042)137,549, 000/105, 935, 000/12, 282, 000/301, 279, 742 
(nl SNe I ee Seo ~, .1939 459,534 353, 000 55,740 29 66,474 517,000 127,000) 1,578,777 
1940 492,800 362,000 97,100 32 70,000 615,000 128,000) 1,764,932 
1941 888, 100 389 , 000 138,300 42 87,000 699, 000 169,000) 2,370,442 
IN. Saeed . 1939) 1,487,902] 1,320,000 Nil 2,000 851,095} 2,996,000 308,000)| 6,964,997 
1940] 1,641,500} 1,357,000 Os 2,000) 1,023,000} 3,260,000 305,000)| 7,588,500 
1941] 2,251,300} 1,880,000 Ks 3,000} 1,569,000} 3,412,000 390,000) 9,505,300 
Nghe eas 1939 954,682) 1,384,000 66, 147 1,000 265,793} 2,119,000 346,000) 5,136,622 
1940 977,200} 1,417,000 87,300 1,000 423,000} 2,227,000 325,000)) 5,457,500 
1941} 1,533,200} 1,647,000 162,500 1,000 498,000} 2,312,000 439,000) 6,592,700 
Queries ose 1939]18,815,509| 2,426,000) 3,257,348] 28,000) 2,934,639] 27,141,000} 2,273,000] 56,875,496 
1940)18,021,500] 2,588,000) 4,606,000} 28,000] 3,628,000] 28,497,000) 2,103,000) 59,471,500 
1941/25, 843,700) 3,298,000|| 5,736,000} 40,000) 7,369,000) 31,882,000) 2,532,000) 76, 700,700 
One eee cs 1939]21,121, 703] 4,869,000/11,090,497| 14,000)//15,341,360} 32,435,000) 2,783,000) 87,654,560 
1940}22, 245,400) 5,481, 000/13, 793,300} 16,000/18,603,000) 35,818,000] 2,976,000} 98,932,700 
1941/28, 839,300} 7,600, 000/16,442,300} 23,000)20,120,000) 39,767,000] 3,114,000)115, 905, 600 
Mane, #5 32:58 1939) 5,702,713) 1,952,000 407,278} 18,000 587,787| 4,771,000] 1,260,000] 14,698,778 
1940} 6,413,100} 2,276,000 604,600} 22,000) 1,181,000} 5,208,000} 1,285,000] 16,989,700 
1941/10,041,100| 2,638,000 705,800} 30,000) 1,291,000} 6,364,000} 1,365,000] 22,434,900 
Sask means 1939] 5,333,053) 3,721,000 42,526) 23,000 605,178} 6,011,000] 1,221,000) 16,956,757 
1940] 6,439,800] 3,768,000 58,200] 26,000 839,000} 7,236,000} 1,279,000) 19,646,000 
1941|11,323,600} 6,010,000 76,200} 36,000 993,000} 7,655,000) 1,837,000)| 27,930,800 
TW i eee a aa 1939] 6,281,521) 2,546,000 263,508} 25,000) 1,131,302] 6,532,000} 1,231,000] 18,010,331 
1940] 6,778,700] 2,662,000 378,800} 27,000) 1,404,000} 7,185,000} 1,409,000) 19,844,500 
1941/10,948,000} 3,650,000 628,200] 41,000) 1,864,000) 7,905,000} 1,997,000] 27,033,200 
(El Coe ee tae 1939] 1,591,782 527,000 128,738] 20,000) 2,651,158} 5,265,000 402,000) 10,585,678 
1940) 1,669,000 516,000 105,100} 19,000) 3,052,000) 5,490,000 394,000) 11,245,100 
1941) 1,879,000 650,000 124,100] 17,000) 3,758,000) 5,939,000 439, 000)| 12, 806, 100 


1 The values shown for miscellaneous products include all concentrated milk products, ice cream and 
sundries, the totals of which in 1941 amounted to $18, 679, 000, $14, 229, 000 and $4, 641,000, respectively. 


22.—Total Value and Farm Value of Dairy Production and Income from Dairying 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1939-41 


Norre.—Total value represents the addition of all items shown in Table 21. 


farm value less the value of milk fed to calves. 


Total Value} Farm Value 


Farm Income from 


Dairy Products 


Gross income represents 


In Dollars per Hundred Pounds 


of Milk Produced 


Province and Year ; 
of Products) of Milk G Casts Total | Farm | Gross | Cash 
sig’ ae Value | Value | Income} Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada....... 1939) 218,461,996 | 145,883,000 | 140,015,000 | 113,817,000 | 1-35 0-90 0-87 0-70 
1940} 240,940,432 | 164,132,000 | 157,111,000 | 127,063,000 | 1-48 1-01 0-96 0-78 
1941] 301,279,742 | 206,543,000 || 198,455,000 | 165,399,000 | 1-80 1-23 1-18 0-99 
eee 2. ces» sAGO9| 1,578,777 |, 151125000 || 1,053, 000 698,000 | 1-17 0-83 0-78 0-52 
1940) 1,764,932 | 1,351,000 || 1,275,000 791,000 | 1-27 0-97 0-92 0-57 
1941} 2,370,442 | 1,758,000 | 1,669,000 | 1,168,000 1:61 1-19 1-13 0-79 
ONS aia eae 1939} 6,964,997 | 4,725,000 || 4,548,000 | 3,198,000 | 1-56 1-06 1-02 0-72 
1940) 7,588,500 | 5,364,000 || 5,159,000 | 3,507,000 | 1-71 1:21 1-16 0-79 
1941); 9,505,300 | 6,350,000 || 6,171,000 | 4,751,000 | 2-04 1-36 1-32 1-02 
ISIS. 2h a ier ae 1939] 5,136,622 | 3,524,000 | 3,397,000 | 2,500,000} 1-28 0-88 0-85 0-62 
1940} 5,457,500 | 3,877,000 || 3,713,000 | 2,562,000} 1-42 1-01 0-97 0-67 
1941] 6,592,700 | 4,560,000 | 4,379,000 | 3,176,000 | 1-75 1-21 1-16 0-84 
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22.—Total Value and Farm Value of Dairy Production and Income from Dairying 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1939=41—concluded 


Province and Year 


MIN Seite: Aye 1939 
1940 
1941 


1 6e Cpairt ei sie 1939 
1940 
1941 


Mane en. aan 1939 
1940 
1941 


Saslorrriny dere 1939 
1940 
1941 


Peel Oou 
1940 
1941 


1 eee ees 1939 
1940 
1941 


56,875,496 
59,471,500 
76,700, 700 


87, 654, 560 
98,932,700 
115, 905, 600 


14,698,778 
16,989,700 
22, 434,900 


16,956,757 
19, 646, 000 
27,930, 800 


18,010,331 
19, 844, 500 
27,033, 200 


10, 585, 678 
11,245, 100 
12, 806, 100 


Total ‘Value|/Farm Value 
of Products 


of Milk 


39,918,000 
43 , 601,000 
54,966, 000 


57,094,000 
64, 602, 000 
77,109, 000 


9,416, 000 
10,879,000 
15, 857, 000 


12,254, 000 
14,513,000 
20, 545, 000 


11, 654, 000 
13,417,000 
18, 225, 000 


6, 186, 000 
6,528,000 
7,173,000 


Farm Income from | 
. Dairy Products 


38,769, 000 
42,236,000 
53,318, 000 


55,179,000 
62,410,000 
74,744,000 


8,951, 000 
10,369, 000 
15, 152, 000 


11,410, 000 
13,445,000 
19,211,000 


10,720,000 
12, 205, 000 
16,872,000 


5,988,000 
6, 299, 000 
6,939, 000 


34,347,000 
36,985,000 
47,602,000 


47,815,000 
54,344, 000 
65, 638, 000 


6,815, 000 
8,056, 000 
11,511,000 


6,113,000 ; 


7,375,000 
12,934,000 


7,213,000 
7,993,000 
12,477,000 


5,118,000 
5,450, 000 
6, 142, 000 


Total 
Value 


Farm | Gross 
Value |Income | Income 


In Dollars per Hundred Pounds 
of Milk Produced 


Cash 


23.—Estimated Consumption of Milk in Canada, by Provinces, 1939-41 


Norrt.—The consumption estimates in this table for 1939 and 1940 are based on the relationships shown 
in the 1931 and 1936 Census returns, whereas those for 1941 contain adjustments to cover certain declines 
in the quantities used in farm homes. All data are subject to revision when the 1941 Census figures are 
made available. 


Milk and Cream Consumed Daily Consumption 
in Pints of Milk Per Capita in Pints 
Province and Year ne y ai q 
i on- i on- 
Total Producers Producers Total Producers] Producers 
pt. pt. pt. pt. pt. pt. 
Canadass\eccieeriees 1939} 3,590,203,000 | 1,321,333,000 | 2,268,870,000 0-87 1-26 0-74 
1940} 3,608,896,000 | 1,335,415,000 | 2,273,481,000 0-87 1-26 0-73 
1941} 3,560,673,000 | 1,210,946,000 | 2,349,727,000 0-86 1-15 0-76 
Bil ares Bienes: Bee 1939) 27,883,000 18, 182,000 9,701,000 0-80 0-97 0-61 
1940} 28,768,000 18,759,000 10,009, 000 0-82 0-99 0-62 
1941} 28,908,000 18,047,000 10, 861, 000 0-84 0-98 0-69 
INS eee 1939] 108,952,000 41,448,000 67,504,000 0-54 0-71 0-47 
1940} 108,340,000 41,216,000 67, 124,000 0-53 0-70 0-46 
1941} 105,909,000 32,972,000 72,937,000 0-51 0-55 0-49 
INUB Fae Gee sistas re 1939} 99,060,000 54, 209, 000 44,851,000 0-60 0-90 0-43 
1940} 94,544,000 51,738,000 42,806, 000 0-57 0-85 0-41 
1941} 88,193,000 44,909,000 43 , 284,000 0-53 0-74 0-41 
Quen rt Lees 1939/1,051,578,000 | 295,401,000 | 756,177,000 0-90 1-08 0-84 
1940}1,012,547,000 | 284,437,000 | 728,110,000 0-85 1-03 0-80 
1941]1, 028,945,000 | 259,975,000 | 768,970,000 0-85 0-92 0-83 
Ontiaan dees oct ee 1939]1, 251,889,000 | 363,124,000 | 888,765,000 0-91 1-34 0-81 
1940]1, 284,117,000 | 372,472,000 | 911,645,000 0-93 1-36 0-82 
1941]1, 282,952,000 | 360,925,000 | 922,027,000 0-94 1-33 0-84 
Mattesetiiie jot. curtie cece 1939} 221,845,000 | 112,929,000 } 108,916,000 0-84 1-38 0-59 
1940} 230,162,000 | 117,163,000 | 112,999,000 0-86 1-42 0-61 
1941} 212,588,000 96,425,000 | 116,163,000 0-81 1-19 0-64 
Saglhocete Actes ytuncetsts ae 1939] 338,016,000 | 237,451,000 | 100,565,000 0-98 1-52 0-53 
1940] 357,048,000°| 250,820,000 | 106,228,000 1-02 1-59 0-55 
1941} 335,276,000 | 227,243,000 | 108,033,000 1-03 1-55 0-61 
Altar Fil {iets ote eee 1939} 310,549,000 | 169,921,000 | 140,628,000 1-08 1-61 0-77 
: 1940} 310,141,000 | 169,698,000 | 140,443,000 1-07 1-59 0-76 
1941} 292,065,000 | 143,055,000 | 149,010,000 1-01 1-35 0-82 
BiGs likes), vel ates 1939} 180,431,000 28,668,000 } 151,763,000 0-64 1-06 0-59 
1940] 183,229,000 29,112,000 | 154,117,000 0-65 1-07 0-60 
1941] 185,837,000 27,395,000 | 158,442,000 0-63 0-97 0-59 


MILK PRODUCTION, VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


INCOME FROM DAIRYING, 1940-1941 
MILLION ToTAL MILK MILLION 


TOTAL VALUE 
15,000 fee ae —300 


FARM VALUE 
Seley 200 
CASH INCOME ° 


100 


Percentage +79 +25.0 +25.8 +30.2 
change 


MILLION 


LB 
300 


200 


100 


1932 Md Ld 140 Ld 


CHEDDAR CHEESE 


TOTAL SUPPLY 


YY) DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE 
7 MW 


1932 '35 ‘40 4] 
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24.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1939-41 


Butter Cheese 
It d Year 
ee . Total Creamery Dairy Total! Cheddar | Farm-made 
lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. Ib. 
Total of Product. .1939 362, 292,145 258, 230, 562 104,061,583] 42,661,742) 40,271,559 1,046,300 
1940 369,947,438 270, 899, 648 99,047,790] 38,568,452] 36,566,059 1,016,300 
1941 369, 413, 089 274,952,735 94,460,354] 48,638,981] 46,786, 254 1,013,300 
Total in T of 
Mille... : RS .1939| 8,481, 259,000} 6,045,177,400} 2,436,081, 600) 477,811,500] 451,041,500) 11,718,600 
1940] 8,660,469, 600} 6,341, 760,800) 2,318,708, 800) 431,966,700} 409,539,900} 11,382,600 
1941| 8, 647,960,400} 6,436, 643,500) 2,211,316, 900) 544, 756,600} 524,006,000} 11,349,000 
Per Capita in Terms 
ot Becket See 1939 32-02 22-82 9-20 3°77 3°56 0-09 
1940 32°39 23-72 8-67 3°38 3-20 0-09 
1941 32-35 24-08 8-27 4-26 4-10 0-09 
Per Capita in Te 
‘of Milk .......1939| 749-59 534-29 215-37 42-99 39-87 1-01 
1940 758-25 555-29 202-96 37-86 35-84 1-01 
1941 757°31 563-71 193 -60 47-71 45-92 1-01 
Concentrated Milk Products All Predosias 
Ice Milk and Expressed 
Evaporated] Condensed |} Powder 
Whole and | Whole and | Whole and Cream Cream agit le 
Skim Skim Skim 
Ib. lb. lb. gal. Ib. lb. 
Total of Product. .1939} 95,264,603] 10,618,130} 27,603,212 8,184, 626) 4, 622,386,000 - 
1940] 102,576,736] 11,345,031] 27,845,634 10,084,000} 4,646, 454,000 - 
1941] 114,803,046] 10,524,842} 31,759,453 11,446,000} 4,584,366, 000 - 
lb. 
Total in Terms of 
Millen. de. Rone 1939 8 3 3 128,580,500] 4,622,386, 000/13, 710,037,000 
1940 8 & 3 158,419,000) 4,646, 454, 000/13, 897,309,300 
1941 3 3 8 179,812,000} 4,584,366, 000/13, 956, 895, 000 
Per Capita in Terms gal. 
of Product...... 1939 8-42 0-94 2-44 0-72 409-03 - 
1940 8-98 0:99 2-44 0-88 407-30 - 
1941 10-05 0-92 2-78 1-00 401-98 - 
Per Capita in Terms lb. 
of Milles 50 1939 - - - 11-31 409-03 1,212-15 
1940 - - - 13-82 407-30 1, 217-23 
1941 - - ~ 15-71 401-98 1, 222-71 


Includes imports of foreign cheese together with stocks of other varieties of whole milk cheese 
which are excluded from the cheddar cheese estimate. 


footnote 8. 


xcept concentrated milk products; see 


8 As quantities of whole and skim milk are not separable, converting factors cannot be used. 


Subsection 5.—Horticulture 


The annual statistics of commercial horticulture are confined to the production 
and value of fruits, flowers and nursery stock. While no attempt is at present made 
to estimate the annual production of vegetables, Volume VIII—Agriculture—of the 
1931 Census shows in detail the production, acreage and value of the most common 
vegetable crops. The processing of fruits and vegetables is closely allied to the 
production industry. In 1940, the latest year for which figures are available, the 
value of processed fruit (including wine) and vegetables was $57,023,000. 


Fruit Production.—Apple growing is the mainstay of the fruit industry in 
Canada, the value of commercial production.averaging about $10,000,000 annually, 
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Other fruits cultivated include the pear, peach, plum, cherry, apricot and grape, 
together with various berries of which the strawberry is most important. Substan- 
tial revenue is derived from the native blueberry and cranberry, the former being 
abundant over large areas of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found chiefly 
in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial fruit growing is centred mainly in the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. For a fuller discussion 
of fruit growing in Canada, the reader is referred to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 edition 
of the Year Book. 


Statistics by provinces will be found in the January-March, 1942, issue of the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’ and in the “Annual Statistics of 
Fruit, Nursery Stock and Floriculture, 1941” published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


25.—_Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruits in 
Canada, 1937-41, with Five-Year Averages, 1927-36 


Kind of F Average Total Kind of F va 1 
ind of Fruit : alue ota ind of Fruit ° alue Tota 
and Year" Quantity per Value and Year Quantity per Value 
Unit Unit 
bbl. $ $ bu. $ $ 
Apples Apricots 
Av. 1927-81 | 3,571,200 | 2-96 | 10,570,200 Av. 1927-31 27,300 |. 3-07 83,700 
Av. 1932-36 4,637,000 2-15 9,978,000 Av. 1932-36 45,100 2-55 115,200 
1937 5,057,300 2°17 10,957,300 1937 52,700 2-31 122,000 
1938 5,222,400 2°41 12,569, 100 1938 62,700 2-48 155,400 
1939 5,476,300 1-85 10, 138, 100 1939 59, 000 2-54 149, 700 
1940 4,292,300} 2-051 8,814, 200! 1940 56,4001) 2-621 148,000! 
19412 3,500, 600 2-83 9,915,100 19412 68,000 2-40 163, 100 
Pears bu. Cherries 
Av. 1927-31 359,100 | 1-61 579,900 Av. 1927-31 232,700 | 3-30 768, 100 
Avy. 1932-36 456,000 1-19 544,300 Av. 1932-36 221,500 2-36 522,100 
1937 457,700 | 1-39 634,500 1937 153,000 3-36 513, 600 
1938 653, 400 1-05 688, 100 1938 210,000 3-11 653, 600 
1939 577, 100 1-17 675,300 1939 223,000 2-60 580, 200 
1940 576,3004) 1-25! 721,400! 1940 157,4001) 3-791 597,000! 
19412 514, 000 1-57 §09, 600 || 19412 244,300 4-36 1,065,500 
Plums and prunes Strawberries qt. 
Av. 1927-31 290,200 1-55 449 ,300 Av. 1927-31 | 12,811,200 0-13 1,623,400 
Av. 1932-36 230,400 1-27 293, 500 Avy. 1932-36 | 22,237,500 0-09 1,921,800 
1937 199, 400 1-42 283, 200 1937 23,424, 100 0-09 2,170,500 
1938 238,000 1-44 342,700 1938 24,145, 600 0-08 1,996,300 
1939 268, 100 1-07 287, 800 1939 28,290,400 0-07 2,119,600 
1940 214,3001) 1-421 305,300 } 1940 25,298,800!) 0-08 1,937,100! 
19412 347,300 1-70 591,500 19412 20,499, 100 0-10 1,987,200 
Peaches Raspberries 
Av. 1927-31 645,700 1-94 1,255,300 Av. 1927-31 4,886,300 0-17 833, 800 
Av. 1932-36 630,000 | 1-58 995,700 Av. 1932-36 | 6,648,300 | 0-12 821,400 
1937 664, 800 1-56 1,035,900 1937 8,589, 800 0-11 957,200 
1938 700,000 1-42 992,200 1938 11,059,300 0-09 996, 600 
1939 935, 000 1-22 1,142,900 1939 11,094, 200 0-10 1,078,400 
1940 787,0004) 1-531 1, 202, 5001 1940 11,693,2001} 0-10! 1,184, 600! 
19412 889,700 1-80 1, 689, 200 19412 7, 867,300 0-15 1,152, 800 
Grapes — 1 SIb: Loganberries lb. . 
Av. 1927-31 | 49,714,600 0-03 1,680, 200 Ay. 1927-31 1,690,400 0-07 122,900 
Av. 1932-36 | 41,321,200 0-02 699, 100 - Av. 1932-36 1,966,300 0-05 90,200 
1937 54,384, 800 0-02 1, 120, 400 1937 1,540, 000 0-06 97,500 
1938 35,973, 600 0-02 782, 600 1938 2,326, 600 0-06 143,300 
1939 55,595, 900 0-02 908,900 1939 2,061,100 0-04 83, 700 
1940 52,727,2001) 0-02 1,013, 8004 1940 2,383,5001) 0-041 99,6001 
19412 47,655,000 | 0-03 1,269,000 19412 2,328,600 | 0-04 93,200 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


2 Subject to revision. 
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Statistics of the total value of commercial fruit production are given below. 
The 1941 figures indicate an increase of 16-9 p.c. in value as compared with 1940. 


26.—Total Value of Commercial Fruit Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1931-41 
Note.—Statistics for 1926-30 appear at p. 222 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Nova New # British 
Year Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
(8) Pane Cee. ees ,-.| 8,124,500 206,000 911,600 | 5,894,000 | 4,773,700} 14,909,800 
1932 2:50. os ate oR ee ‘eet 2,297, 800 165,400 | 1,198,000 | 3,957,500 | 5,074,700 || 12,693,400 
LOS3heaa ay. he eee -se..| 4,262,500 199,000 | 1,421,000 | 5,353,000 5,807,900 | 17,043,400 
19S dere. Sh i Motil et a cle 3,810,000 159,500 | 1,257,000 | 4,967,100 | 6,523,900 |} 16,717,500 
rc eer ee Lee 4,419,400 213,600 | 1,743,000] 5,439,900} 6,502,100 | 18,318,000 
IGS OLE wae cr MER tee 2,953, 100 196,500 | 1,352,700 | 4,721,000 | 5,912,700 || 15,136,000 
LOB eRe fcc ae tee Oa 3, 600, 200 259,800 | 1,684,700} 4,891,500 | 7,455,900 || 17,892,100 
LOSS arab «pone eee ete 5,399,400 275,700 | 1,357,900 | 4,983,400] 7,353,500 |} 19,319,900 
1039D A os Shanon takiceks 2,722,000 296,900 | 1,455,300 | 4,783,500 | 7,906,900} 17,164,600 
1040) naa Ses att Sk eek? 2,284,500! 257,200 | 1,416,600 | 4,900,9001) 7,164,3001) 16,023,500! 
19412 ener Ft, et ae 2,858, 100 374,500 | 1,372,300 | 5,881,100 |} 8,250,200 |} 18,736,200 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 


The Fruit Nursery Industry.—The first commercial nursery in Canada was 
established near Fonthill, Ont., and this district still continues to be one of the 
leading centres of the industry. While the Province of Ontario accounts for the 
major part of the fruit stock output, there are nurseries distributed through all 
the provinces. The wholesale value of the product sold during the year ended 
May 31, 1941, showed a decrease of 4-7 p.c. as compared with the previous year. 


27.—Numbers and Wholesale Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants Sold by 
Nurserymen in Canada, Years Ended May 31, 1938-41 


Kind of Sold by Nurserymen Values 
Tree, Bush | 
or Plant 19388 1939 1940 1941 1988 1939 1940 1941 
No No No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Apple— 
Barly: to. 4:,neee 64,376 80, 447 59, 452 51,949 24,978 23,912 16,252 13, 255 
Ball ote 3.62 cat 74,679 92,972 Glea23 59, 263 29,975 29, 893 20,870 15, 826 
Winters neo oes 285,907 | 270,228} 239,029 190,307 107,599 77,254 59,156 45,775 
Crabs. Bhe4 16, 225 29,878 22, 154 20, 245 4,566 8,453 5,577 4,898 
Totals, Apple..| 441,187 | 473,525 | 392,158 | 321,764 || 167,118 | 189,512] 101,855 79, 754 
Crab seedlings... 6, 000 Nil 7,308 3,421 120 - 75 34 
Root grafts......| 35,000 50, 000 Nil Nil 1,225 1,750 ‘woe - 
Pear sya ew 96,276 87,981 81,474 89,943 37,159 29,172 22,512 26, 839 
Peareratts.. 5. 2,500 2,000 Nil Nil 100 80 = = 
Pear seedlings... Nil Nil Nil 50 - - - 

Bhan 764 6s: Rae 97,369 78, 833 73, 653 77,449 34,088 27,429 23,262 26,250 
Plum seedlings... 16,000 Nil- 4,127 1,782 Bal - 7g 5 
Regehaed: 5/30). £456 159,295 | 187,929} 180,028 | 185,708 35,414 36,785 28,980 28,579 
Cherry...... 70,975 93, 058 93,994 86,433 28, 057 31,768 29,367 27,606 

Cherry seedlings 2,000 1,760 500 7,074 120 138 15 527 
APC, «nd t tt 5,532 5,972 7,927 7,783 1,592 1,817 2,087 2,062 
Nectarine......... 70 144 57 71 a 45 18 22 
Quincelae wees 383 350 552 . 356 169 136 202 118 
Blackberry......<. 24,428 31,975 35, 241 21,710 1,227 944 1,081 635 
kerast MMs os SAS 85, 882 97,809 66, 230 93,1386 7,116 7,054 4,487 8,044 

ADORNS... << ox: Me 168, 187 197,615 170, 732 226,581 13,817 14,902 10, 625 13,583 

Grapesecdlings.. Nil Nil Nil 800 - 16 
Gooseberry....... 40, 562 41,455 31,600 36,332 4,894 4,792 3,087 4,143 
Raspberry... 22. dae 693 , 404 ve | 544,708 21,890 15, 823 13,665 11,763 
Loganberry....... 637 5, 695 1,459 7,003 128 392 160 330 
Strawberry....... 2, 381° 494 |1,990, 167 |1, 641, 833 |1,319, 564 14, 684 12,226 9,012 8,312 


Totals........ ad - = - 369,458 | 324,765 | 250,561 238,678 
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Vegetable Production.—Satisfactory annual statistics of the commercial 
vegetable-growing industry are not at present available, but important information 
on the subject is obtained through the decennial census. Figures for the Censuses of 
1911, 1921 and 1931 will be found at pp. 254-255 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Floriculture.—For the four years prior to 1939 statistics of sales of floricultural 
and ornamental nursery stock were somewhat incomparable, owing to the fact that 
the list of firms included in the survey was extended during the period. This 
qualification also applies to the 1940 and 1941 figures, although in lesser degree. 


28.— Quantities and Wholesale Values of Floricultural and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock Grown in Canada and Sold, Years Ended May 31, 1940 and 1941 


2 1941 
ms Lhe Quantity | Wholesale | Quantity | Wholesale 
Value eg Value 
No. $ No. $ 

AOSOIDUSHOS, OULCOOL so siecls eck 0d Be Sasa e ww tends eee 552,477 92,702 586,329 107, 146 
WinAmMoncAl STUDS, OULUOOF se. orn at ooo ecies sree 807,499 111, 764 761,472 116,113 
Ornamental trees, deciduous...) .b ees ae ence ed 125,787 51,771 96, 832 51,362 
Ornamental trees, deciduous, seedlings................ Nil ~ 32,982 1,202 
Ornamental trees, eVergreen........ 0... cece eee ee ees 142,906 137,096 142, 650 150,109 
Ornamental climbers, outdoor.................000008- 33,844 8,475 Beale 8,484 
EPCPHACHOUSPSEOUMIAIST Praca etched bogies slave . loses 482,296 48,438 485, 694 49, 664 
venbaceoun! DionnIals sac. seks. cass has Ow DEIN Fie ek as wee 27,153 2,031 38,903 2,545 
Teter ergs TAL iat eee mmeeonaee, Be Rape Abe ball tunes eta tiene Cee a et a ae 9,453,339 201,104 || 10,569,094 215, 288 
Flowering plants for indoor use.........-..eceeee sees 795,343 330,527 831,996 309, 452 
Foliage and decorative plants for indoor use........... 255, 752 69,044 291,672 | - 67,384 
Flowering bulbs............ Bi RA og ee OE ara 2,764,502 67,378 || 2,848,956 54,111 
Cutflowers) crown inside. t.. 8s .g AG a N 62,956,525 | 2,132,875 || 52,703,933 2,264,964 
Cut flowers, grown outdoors.................c cee eee 5,441,945 70,990 || 3,878,257 73,329 

TR OGAIS HS So ere PRs Mere eee Mie eae - 3,0245195 - 3,471,153 


Subsection 6.—Special Agricultural Crops 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contains at pp. 
247-248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. 

Table 29 shows that in 1941 for the whole of Canada there were estimated 
decreases of 1,047,500 lb. of maple sugar and 717,800 gal. of maple syrup, while the 
combined value of the two products showed a decrease of $648,100 or 15-4 p.c. 
as compared with the previous year. 


29.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1939-41 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
| Vali“ 
Province and Year Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity | Priceper| Value Quantity | Price per Value and 
Pound Gallon Syrup 
lb. cts. gal $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia.....1939 36, 200 23 8,300 4,000 1-76 7,000 15,300 
940 41,700 23 9,600 8,000 1-78 14,300 23, 900 
1941 36,100 26 9,400 5,300 2°07 11,000 20,400 
New Brunswick.1939 82,400 23 19,000 8,800 1-76 15,500 34,500 
940 94,100 23 21,600 16,800 1-85 31,200 52,800 
1941 66,700 25 16,700 11,400 2°12 24,200 40,900 
(OUTG) 6) lel ae 1939 2,715,400 14 380, 200 1,810,400 1-25 2,263,000 2,643, 200 
1940 3,251, 700 15 487,800 2,211,000 1-27 2,808,000 3,295, 800 
1941 2,244,000 17 381,500 1,650,000 1-47 2,425,500 2,807,000 
ROMBEAPLOS ct. sc 1939 66, 200 20 13,200 479,000 1-54 737,700 | 750,900 
1940 50,000 22 11,000 519,400 1-59 825, 800 836 , 800 
1941 43,200 25 10,800 370, 700 1-84 682,100 692,900 
Canada........ 1939 2,900,200 14-5 | 420,700 2,302,200 1-31 3,023,200 3,443,900 
1940 | 3,437,500 15- 530,000 | 2,755,200 1:34 | 3,679,300 4,209,300 
1941 2,390,000 17-5 418,400 2,037,400 1-54 3,142,800 3,561,200 
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Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time three companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg, Ont., the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond and 
Picture Butte, Alta., and the Manitoba Sugar Company, Ltd., at Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg), Manitoba. 


30.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets Grown in Canada and Quantities 
of Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1931-40 


Nore.—For the years 1911-20, see the 1932 Year Book, p. 1057; for 1921-30, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 257. 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 
Year Yield Average 3 Price 
Area Total 5 Total : 

per : Price Quantity Value per 

Grown ede Yield per Ton Value nauk 
acres tons tons $ $ lb $ cts 
1 OR eres LRN Sai 10-06 435,992 7°32 3,190,198 107,139,129 | 4,794,551 4-5 
MOS 2 esse ots 44,817 11-28 505,671 6-16 8,113,942 132,016,859 | 5,789,205 4-4 
OSS res cea 43, 807 10-10 442,391 6-31 2,790,929 131,392,501 | 5,713,181 4-4 
NOS Are rscccte 38,495 10-72 412,672 6-30 2,599, 982 114,002,950 | 4,714,625 4-1 
LR pani 51,985 8-83 459 , 223 6-27 2,881,098 119,857,668 | 4,617,733 3°9 
LOS OSes «ste 52,748 10-54 555, 969 6-31 3,510,922 156,066,242 | 6,103,264 3-9 
TOS Tis oc tes otete 46,669 9-05 422,152 6-69 2,825,006 120,440,235 | 5,230,971 4:3 
POSSiaeetae nck 45,322 11-00 498, 102 6-83 3,408, 685 143,013,847 | 6,001,380 4-2 
19390 Seelaee 59, 603 9-84 586,444 7-53 4,417,372 169,320,343 8,063 , 332 4:8 
1940 Sees e 82,270 10-03 825,344 7°30 6,022,670 | 218,602,511 | 10,853,665 5-1 


The production in 1936-37 of raw beet sugar in the principal beet-growing 
countries, in thousands of short tons, was as follows: U.S.S.R., 2,203; Germany 
1,992; United States, 1,396; France, 960; Czechoslovakia, 801; United Kingdom 
650; Poland, 505; Italy, 380; Sweden, 330; Belgium, 266; Netherlands, 259; Den- 
mark, 249; Spain, 249; Austria, 161; Hungary, 158; Yugoslavia, 110; Eire, 107. 
Owing to the situation caused by the War, no later statistics are available. 


Tobacco.—Preliminary estimates of the 1941 crop showed an increase of 
25,896,400 lb., or 42-4 p.c., over the 1940 figures; the increase on the average of the 
years 1930-1939 was 43-1 p.c., although, as a result of acreage-control measures 
adopted within the industry, the 1941 crop was considerably smaller than the record 
crops of 1938 and 1989. ; 


The planted area, 70,500 acres, increased by 3-9 p.c. as compared with 1940. 
Plantings, by provinces, were: Ontario, 57,390 acres; Quebec, 12,470 acres; and 
British Columbia, 640 acres. The increased acreage was devoted almost entirely 
to flue-cured types as there were decreases in plantings of burley tobacco in Ontario 
and of cigar-leaf and pipe types in Quebec. The farm value of the 1941 crop showed 
an increase of almost 69 p.c. over 1940. In 1941, prices advanced in line with the 
general upswing of commodity prices, an average of 3 cents per lb. being obtained 
by the growers over those current in 1940. 
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31.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, 1932-41 


N orz.—Figures for representative years 1900-28 are given at p. 228 of the 1939 Year Book, and for the 
years 1929 to 1931 at p. 225 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Average Average 

Planted : Total . Gross 

Year Area Bea oe e Production anager | Farm Value 
acres lb. lb. cts $ 
53, 966 1,000 53, 987,000 11-5 6,178,200 
46,898 957 44,904,200 14-5 6,524,600 
40,962 946 38, 734, 900 18-6 7,218,300 
47,117 ee ie 55,470,400 19-6 10,870,100 
54,993 839 46,116,300 20:3 9,374,100 
69, 028 1,044 72,093,400 23-8 17,140,200 
83,575 1,213 101,394,600 20-0 20,269, 700 
92,300 1,157 107, 703, 400 18-1 19,443,800 
67,880 901 61,136, 100 17-1 10,469, 600 
70,500 1,234 87,032,500 20-4 17, 731,500 


1 Subject to revision. 


32.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1937-41 


acres 


British Columbia 
Planted) Pro- 
Area | duction Value 
’000 lb. $ 
475 389 77,000 
380 395 55,300 
310 320 46,400 
450 508 99,000 
640 742 135,600 


Quebec Ontario 
Year 
Planted) Pro- Planted} Pro- 

Area | duction Value A duction Value 

acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | ’000 Ib. $ 
RYE S 25 eee 7,734 8,678 1,098,500 || 60,819 | 63,026 | 15,964, 700 
1938 23 es. = 9,980 | 10,900 1,157,000 || 73,215 | 90,099 | 19,057,400 
QSOs Sere c esate 14,330 | 13,221 1,655,500 || 77,660 | 94,162 | 17,741,900 
TESEUS ba Coe Ana 13,980 | 13,144 1,679,400 || 53,450 | 47,484 8,691,200 
COATS ae oo ais 12,470 |} 10,061 1,209,500 || 57,390 | 76,230 | 16,386,400 


1 Subject to revision. 


83.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Main Types, 1939-41, With Five-Year Averages, 1933-37 


Average 
Yield 
per Acre 


Total 
Production 


; ir fe | | mr | ae 


Rate Planted 
Description Year yet 
acres 
WMe-CHTEUs...% fives veces Av.1933-37 35,084 
1939 69, 840 
1940 48,610 
19412 55,370 
MOGTIOY. 02 chs cei tes alse Av.1933-37 7,626 
1939 11,190 
1940 9,710 
19412 7,060 
RAD LOA Le. ccc s sms oo Av.1933-37 3,856 
1939 4,600 
1940 4,370 
19412 3,860 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


32,897,100 
79,734,400 
39,143,900 
69,721, 800 


9,049,900 
15,248,000 
11,818, 1001 

8,966,000 


4,091,600 
5,190,000 
4,693, 800 
4,149,500 


Average 

Farm Gross 
Price Farm Value 

per Pound 
cts. $ 
24-1 7,933,700 
20-2 16,114,000 
20-51 8,038, 600! 
22-4 15,593,600 
11-0 993,000 
13-7 2,095,100 
12-2 1,440,600! 
14-5 1,300, 100 
10-2 419,100 
10:2 529,100 
10-41 490,400! 
10-0 415,000 


2 Subject to revision. 
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Flax Fibre.—Table 34, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Production Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows that the 
expansion in the industry which began in 1940 was continued in 1941 when there 
were 48,715 acres of flax grown for fibre purposes. This was more than double the 
acreage of the previous year. A preliminary estimate places the value of the 1941 
crop at $3,958,000, an increase of 129-2 p.c. over 1940. 


34.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow in Canada, 1931-41 
Notr.—Figures for the years 1915-30 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Production Values 
ae Area Y secd | Fibre {| Stem | gee | Hib Green | ‘Total 
ee i Tow ee ibre Taw ota, 
acres bu. lb tons 
LOSE Re cen ee 4,220 35,870 25,000 3,019 53, 805 4,000 120, 760 178, 565 
19320 Saat eee 5,135 35,945 200,000 3,002 56, 156 18,000 95,964 170,120 
1953 Seer 5,091 30,546 Nil 3,055 65,227 - 96, 233 161,460 
j DY Bee oi Sia Aah 5,965 41,755 45,000 4,361 128 , 268 7,200 114,450 249,918 
1OSDr ieee oan te eee 6,200 37,200 90,000 5,950 142,800 16,200 162,250 321,250 
1936.2 eee ere 6,242 31,210 635, 100 3,094 106,18 114,318 77,350 297,853 
108 free tee cee 7,907 39,535 | 1,368,600 2,654 40,220 211, 880 79,620 331, 720 
O38 ..< bree 10,225 77,992 | 2,662,000 2,246 189, 752 241, 850 87,00 518, 602 
1939 2 ee. Bisa eee 10,536 63,216 | 4,079,640 2, 230 245,667 914,084 89,200 | 1,248,951 
1940 ies er See 20,275 81,300 | 5,977,5001 1,027 345,925 11,315,0501 65,600 | 1,726,575 
1O412 eres 43,715 130,985 |12,394,5001 725 327,300 (3,594, 4001 36,300 | 3,958,000 
1 Including turbine tow. 2 Subject to revision. 


Apiculture.—The revised estimate of the 1940 honey crop showed a decrease 
of 18 p.c. as compared with that of 1939. Preliminary estimates of the 1941 crop 
indicate a production of some 26,026,400 lb., which is an increase of 9-9 p.c. over 
that of 1940, but a decrease of 12-5 p.c. as compared with the five-year (1935-39) 
average of 29,746,500 lb., and of 2-5 p.c. as compared with the ten-year (1930-39) 
average of 26,696,000 lb. The total value of honey and wax in 1940 shows a decrease 
of 3-7 p.c. as compared with 1939, but the value for 1941 should register an increase 
as, in addition to the increase in quantity, prices paid to producers in 1941 were 
higher than those of 1940; a tentative estimate, based on conditions as they existed 
during September-November of 1941, indicates an increase in value of 17 p.c. 


Quality of the 1941 Crop.—Although reduced in volume, the Maritime crop 
was of average quality and much superior to the crop of the previous year: colour, 
flavour and density were good for the most part although there was wide variation 
in the New Brunswick crop. The Quebec. crop was of average colour and low 
moisture content and the quality of the Ontario crop was above average, being 
decidedly superior to the 1940. crop. The Manitoba crop was reported the best in 
years; Saskatchewan honey was also of very good quality; the Alberta crop graded 
mostly water white, with a moisture content of 14-6 to 17-6 p.c. and the flavour 
was generally excellent. The British Columbia honey was of good average quality.. 


Exports of honey in the calendar year 1941 amounted to 4,113,578 Ib. as 
compared with 10,780,498 lb. in 1940 and 4,706,914 lb. in 1939. Imports of honey 
and imitations thereof totalled 208,015 lb. in 1941, 2,768,566 lb. in 1940 and 28,417 
Ib. in 1939. 
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35.—Beekeepers and Colonies, Production of Honey and Values of Honey and 
Beeswax in Canada, 1931-40 


NotE.—Statistics by provinces are shown in the ‘‘Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’’, January- 
March, 1941, pp. 75-76. Dominion totals for 1924-30 are given at p. 227 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Honey 
Bee- : Average i | Value 
Year keepers Colonies Bi nie ae Total Price per Total eee 
Hi Production | Pownd to Value be a 
per lve P d 
roducers 
No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ $ a 
Via! be i ee 24,000 350, 500 2 25,106,400 8-0 2,000,900 2,095,200 
LES Vet te 24,600 349,300 61 21,169,300 7-5 1,588, 400 1,663,200 
ey Oe teens fo oa 23,100 328, 200 tH 25, 287, 800 8-6 2,165,500 || 2,256,900 
OSA ris event oc 24,300 328,400 82 27,062, 800 9-2 2,479, 700 2,574, 700 
OSD es ote cn eats 24 , 800 357, 000 75 26,814, 800 8-3 2,228,500 2,337,500 
a 26, 300 370, 800 86 31,938, 100 8-5 2,701,200 || 2,822,900 
Co ...S 27,900 386, 400 60 23, 196, 600 9-0 2,067,700 || 2,163,700 
a ele 27,300 394,000 96 37,909, 900 7-8 2,942,500 || 3,057,200 
Re ae 28, 000 406,000 71 28,873, 100! 8-71 2,518,0001] 2,615, 7001 
ee 27,200 399, 600 59 23,673, 100 10- 2,420,300 || 2,517,900 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 
36.—Canadian Honey Production, by Provinces, 1936-40 
Province 1936 * 1937 1938 1939 19401 
lb. Ib. lb. lb. lb. 
Prince Edward Island.................-- 14,000 16,200 11,300 12,400 18,900 
INO Var COLA ee <n case bite cola coe ne 60,000 46,100 64,100 77,9002 80, 000 
New DSRUnaWwiCks rari scew tees | anes 42,000 67,000 90, 100 82,800 124,000 
(QUE SEO i a ep cee ae Ror ee eR aera 5,395, 600 3,588, 700 5, 108, 200 4,355,400 8,112,300 
NOTE BELO eee Sn eater nial ore, e eats eater come es 12,675,000 8,000,000 | 16,300,000 | 11,500,000 9,500,000 
IM IGNGUIELO) Se Nei Say adn ae Ieee eee aliese Sar er ee 8,135,500 6, 748, 600 9,539,900 5,400,000 3,669,900 
RS SCP CHE WED ogee Sia.are ccetecns Ait aredehe reesics vig aoe 2,636,300 1,142,500 2,794,200 4,262,600 3,682,000 
PAILCETE Tia gc APRA Ep SCRE Re RIE ORNS ee 1,850,000 2,160,000 2,418, 000 2,178,000 2,222,000 
PSC OLUMN DIAS cc anueiss, rien, sFescoanacee 4 1,129,700 1,427,500 1,584, 100 1,004,900 1,264,000 
MI QUAIS Saeetce cae ce rea hc 31,938,100 | 23,196,600 | 37,909,900 | 28,873,1002| 23,673,100 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 7.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 
Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’’. 


37.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushe! of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1931-41 


Nore.—Statistics for 1926-30 are given at p. 228 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Averages in cents and eighths of a cent per bushel 


Year Wheat, Oats, Reo ley W Rye, Flaxseed, 


OW. 
No.1 N. | No. 2C.W.) "et oy No.2 C.W.| No.1C.W. 


37213—15 
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38.—Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1937-41 
Toronto Montreal 
Item SS > 
1937 | 1988 ; 1939 ) 1940 | 1941 || 1937 | 1938 ; 1939 ; 1940 | 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good........... 6:72 | 5-97 | 6-77 | 7-68 | 8-70 || 7-62 | 6-41 | 7-17 | 7-90 | 9-13 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 6-17 | 5-46 | 6-38 | 7-20 | 8-25 || 6-16 | 5-54 | 6-37 | 7-07 | 8-12 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... 4-91 | 4-72 | 5-71 | 6-46 | 7-35 |] 4-52 | 4-51 | 5-26 | 5-66 | 6-46 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 7:40 | 6-27 | 6-89 | 7-83 | 8:90 | 7-61 | 6-53 | 7-15 | 7-97 | 9-12 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium........] 7-05 | 5-73 | 6:44 | 7-38 | 8-51 }} 6-22 | 5-54 | 6-27 | 7-09 | 8-10 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... 6-43 | 5-12 | 5-97 | 6-85 | 8-02 |] 4-78 | 4-55 | 5-25 | 5-15 | 6-03 
IGHOTS, POOUt sae: fase ascites oe ae oe 6:47 | 5-78 | 6-74 | 7-66 | 8-61 |} 5-79 | 5-26 | 6-14 | 6-65 | 7-82 
Heifers sme Luin aap ee aria 5-92 | 5-36 | 6-36 | 7-23 | 8-15 | 4-81 | 4-52 | 5-25 | 5-66 | 6-71 
Calvesnied | 200di..p. ceric sce are cis:- 7-63 | 7-09 | 7-82 | 8-64 | 9-56 || 7-87 | 7-57 | 8-00 | 8-67 | 9-67 
Calves, 16d) med Mi schs.c te ae 6-73 | 6-34 | 7-22 | 8-01 | 8-97 || 6-389 | 5-90 | 6-51 | 7-36 | 8-59 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 9-07 | 9-08 | 9-26 }10-56 |11-92 |] 8-55 | 8-10 | 8-55 | 9-09 |11-01 
Calves, veal, common and medium...} 6-99 | 6-98 | 7-42 | 8-23 | 9-27 || 6-09 | 6-21 | 6-18 | 7-11 | 8-13 
COws; f00ds,. soo cee cee ee ee 4-64 | 4-33 | 4-86 | 5-41 | 6-48 || 4-67 | 4-59 | 5-26 | 5-66 | 6-69 
Cows Mediu. cscs eres See 4-08 | 3-82 | 4-29 | 4-82 | 5-83 || 3-95 | 3-89 | 4-48 | 4-92 | 5-77 
Pulls; edo "st a, ken eee 4-33 | 4-22 | 5-11 | 5-48 | 6-88.|| 4-56 | 4-54 | 5-11 | 5-49 | 6-53 
Stocker and feeder steers, good.......| 5:34 | 5:14 | 6-10 | 7-10 | 7-94 1 1 1 1 1 
Stocker and feeder steers, common...| 4-35 | 4-57 | 5-62 | 6:29 | 6-95 1 1 . 1 ! 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 3-80 1 1 1 6-63 1 1 1 i 1 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 3-06 1 1 4.95 | 5-50 1 pam || ames 1 1 
Hors select bacon s.ccs-cer cli 9-45 | 9-99 | 9-43 9-71 |10-17 | 9-67 }) 
Hogsr DACOM as atte see eee ie cee 8-92 | 9-45 | 8-91 9-21 | 9-66 | 9-17 || 
Hogs abutcherssasmene ae -eeeiiee = 2 2 3 8-57 4113-265] 8-76 | 9-24 6 8-76 413-555 
1B KoYucie eae oanabmdeon oc ces Ouadosse 7 8 9 | 8-71 | 9-48 10 
Hogs, lights and feeders.............. 11 3 8 8-48 | 9-82 | 9-29 
Lambs, good handy weights......... 9-32 | 8-77 | 9-47 |10-14 |11-54 |] 8-42 | 8-36 | 9-37 | 9-38 |11-27 
Lambs, common, all weights.........] 7-44 | 7-19 | 7-58 | 8-15 | 9-22 || 7-02 | 6-69 | 7-49 | 7-53 | 9-36 
Sheep, good handy weights.......... 4-22 | 4-16 | 4-49 | 5-33 | 6-03 || 3-95 | 4-07 | 4-48 | 5-19 | 6-17 
Winnipeg Edmonton 
1937 | 1938 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 || 1937 | 1988 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good...........] 6-12 | 5-25 | 6-18 | 6-87 | 8-16 | 6-50 | 5:37 | 5-72 | 6-55 | 7-86 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 4-85 | 4-42 | 5-41 | 6-24 | 7-41 || 5-30 | 4-37 | 5-22 | 5-94 | 7-32 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... 3-61 | 3-62 | 4-59 | 5-38 | 6-37 || 3-47 | 38-87 | 4-17 | 4-94.) 5-93 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 6:25 | 5-29 | 6-19 | 6-92 | 8-21) 6-41 | 5-28 | 5-60 | 6-42 | 7-75 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium........ 4-92 | 4-48 | 5-39 | 6-26 | 7-47 || 5-16°| 4-39 | 5-16 | 5-90 | 7:25 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... 3-74 | 3-80 | 4-62 | 5-38 | 6-51 || 3-61 | 3-34 | 4-14 | 5-09 | 6-05 
Heifers, 200d) 25... ee ee eee 4-73 | 4-61 | 5-58 | 6-24 | 7-44 |] 4-77 | 4-538 | 5-43 | 6-19 | 7-35 
Hreiiers, mie chnitnin sire acai arent 3-69 | 3-86 | 4-80 | 5-36 | 6-56 |] 3-73 | 3-75 | 4-78 | 5-70 | 6-75 
Calves: ted: POO aah case ie are tates 7-00 | 6-21 | 6-63 | 7-41 | 8-34 | 6-56 | 5-43 | 5-70 | 6-94 | 8-01 
Calves ied, mediumen.aiecce er sao 5-54 | 5-07 | 5-75 | 6-54 | 7-44 |] 4-55 | 4-41 | 4-93 | 6-40 | 7-36 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 6-21 | 6-97 | 7-32 | 8-10 | 9-96 |] 5-73 | 6-02 | 6:39 | 7-69 | 8-78 
Calves, veal, common and medium...| 4-13 | 4-81 | 5-39 | 6-02 | 7-27 || 4-03 | 4-34 | 5-27 | 6-08 | 6-56 
Cows GOOG sh .22 rae... eer Pee etee 3-98 | 3-73 | 4-57 | 4-88 | 6-07 || 3-382 | 3-17 | 4-05 | 4-43 | 5-77 
Cows mediums). .cta..e0 ie eee 3-08 | 3-06 | 3-84 | 4-12 | 5-05 |. 2-62 | 2-71 | 3-52 | 3-82 | 5-04 
Bullsxeood et Oo sate meester SA ae, 3-20 | 3-49 | 4-36 | 4-69 | 6-54 |] 2-74 | 2-96 | 3-69 | 4-23 | 5-83 
Stocker and feeder steers, good.......| 4:33 | 4-31 | 5-45 | 6-13 | 7-10 || 3-68 | 3-58 | 4-90 | 5-59 | 6-61 
Stocker and feeder steers, common...} 2-71 |} 3-21 | 4-25 | 4-80 | 5-60 |] 2-61 | 2-70 | 4-08 | 4-53 | 5-19 
Stock-cows and heifers, good......... 3:00 | 3-40 | 4:30 | 4-71 | 5-64 |] 2-59 | 2-98 | 3-73 | 4-50 | 5-42 
Stoek cows and heifers, common,.....| 2-13 | 2-57 | 3-19 | 3-50 | 4-27 |] 1-90 | 2-22 | 2-94 | 3-34 | 4-41 
Hoes select: DACOnls iec.cctitecsona eet 8-67 | 9-38 | 8-97 8-51 | 9-15.| 8-57 
Hlorstibacon.'.. ..caincos eater ane 8-15 | 8-88 | 8-45 8-02 | 8-60 | 8-05 
Hogs soutehacso eaters sae ae ore 7-68 | 8-56 | 7-65 | -7-894/12-275) 7-51 | 8-16 | 7-09 |~7-62 412-265 
Hose heavies<\ ance eer 7:78 | 8-59 | 7-20 7-02 | 7-63 | 6-21 
Hogs, lights and feeders.............. 7-03 | 9-00 | 8-65 6-11 | 6-98 | 6-06 
Lambs, good handy weights......... 7-23 | 7-19 | 8-03 | 8-17 | 9-86 | 6-60 | 6-26} 7-05 | 7-76 | 8-84 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 5-27 | 5-65 | 6-31 | 6-75 | 7-58 | 4-53 | 4-37 | 5-51 | 5-66 | 6-19 
Sheep, good handy weights........... 2-87 | 3-54 | 3-85 | 4-08 | 4-71 || 3-30 | 3-32 | 4-14 | 4-87 | 5-00 
1 No sales reported. 2 Bacon price less $1 per head. 3 Bacon price less $2 per head. 
4 Yearly average price for all hogs on live basis. For January to September hogs were graded on live basis 
and for October to December on a dressed basis. 5 Grade Bl, dressed. 6 Bacon price less 
$1-25 per head. 7 Bacon price less $1 per head January to November, and less $1-50 per head for 
December. 8 Bacon price less $1-50 per head. 9 Bacon price less $3 per head. 10 Bacon 
price less $2-50 per head. 11 Bacon price less $1 per head for January, $2 for February to May, $1 


for June, and $2 for July to December. 
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Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Index numbers of prices of field 
crops, based on the five-year pre-war average (1935-39) prices, are shown for the 
years 1933-34 to 1941-42 in Table 39. For comparative purposes, index numbers 
on the 1913-14 base are also shown for the crop years 1940-41 and 1941-42. The 
‘series relates to average prices received by farmers during the crop-marketing season 
Aug. 1 to July 31 of the following year. 


In addition to the price indexes shown here, index numbers of the yields of the 
various crops have also been calculated. The combined data on prices and pro- 
duction have also been used to calculate a series of weighted index numbers of the 
values of the individual crops, and of all field crops. Index numbers of prices, 
yields and values in detail by provinces will be found in the ‘‘Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics’, J anuary-March, 1942. 


39.—Index Numbers of Farm Prices! of Field Crops, for Canada, Crop Years Ended 
: July 31, 1934-42 


Norts.—For the formulae used i in the calculation and for index numbers by Provinces, see ‘‘Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics”’ , January-March, 1941. Indexes for the years 1931-32 to 1939-40 based 
on average prices, 1926-27, are given at p. 230 of the 1940 Year Book. Indexes on the present base, for 
the years 1909-10 to 1932- 33, are given at pp. 180-181 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Index 

Aver- Index Numbers (1935-36 to 1939-40=100) Aver- 2 ee 

: age age 13-1 

BE i ean ee bc 00) 
193; | 1933- | 1934- | 1935-| 1986- | 1937-] 1938- | 1939-| 1940-| 1941-] "973° | oa 
SAE (USE S60 S7H|88-Cl. Bes. 40o baer dhe age : : 

41 | 42 

$ $ 

Wheat........... 0-68] 72-1] 89-7] 89-7] 138-2| 150-0] 86-8} 79-4] 76-5] 76-5] 0-67| 77-6| 77-6 
Dake cciece 0-31] 83-9] 103-2| 77-4| 138-7| 138-7| 77-4] 96-8| 90-3] 122-6) 0-32] 87-5] 118-8 
Barley........... 0-40] 75-0} 117-5| 72-5] 172-5] 127-5] 70-0] 85-0| 80-0] 105-0) 0-42] 76-2] 100-0 
Ps ee Apa ct hs 0-42) 90-5] 116-7| 64-3] 166-7| 171-4] 69-0] 100-0| 78-6] 102-4] 0-66/ 50-0| 65-2 
a ee 1-52| 65-8| 69-1] 71-7] 106-6] 110-5] 102-0| 118-4] 128-9] 139-5]| 1-11] 176-6 191-0 
Ce Geen 1-55] 63-9| 85-8] 94-2] 131-6] 79-4] 71-6) 132-9] 118-7] 118-1] 1-88] 97-9] 97-3 
Buckwheat... ... 0-63| 79-4] 84-1] 81-0] 112-7] 114-3) 92-1] 95-2] 90-5] 104-8] 0-64] 89-1] 103-1 
Mixed grains. . 0-44] 90-9} 93-2] 81-8] 127-3] 115-9] 88-6] 97-7| 88-6] 118-2] 0-55| 70-9) 94-5 
Flaxseed... 1-33] 90-2) 86-5] 89-5] 108-3] 111-3} 85-0| 106-0} 80-5] 94-0) 0-97] 110-3] 128-9 
Corn for husking. 0-55} 107-3} 118-2} 81-8] 127-3) 116-4] 85-5} 100-0} 100-0} 129-1) 0-64} 85-9} 110-9 
Potatoes......... 0-92) §3-7| 54-3 87-0] 123-9} 68-5] 100-0] 122-8) 91-3] 110-9} 0-82] 102-4] 124-4 
Turnips, etc...... 0-34] 100-0} 91-2| 94-1] 102-9} 94-1] 97-0] 111-8] 94-1] 129-4] 0-56] 57-1] 78-6 
Hay and clover..| 7-75] 113-2] 151-6] 98-3] 98-8] 97-2] 97-8] 108-4] 111-5] 154-1) 11-48] 75-3] 104-0 

Grain hay....... 5-26] 125-1] 135-4] 99-6] 121-9] 118-4] 83-1] 83-1) 81-2} 101-3) # | 3 | 3 
Alfalfa... .5-.. 8-37| 110-5] 151-4] 96-1] 109-8| 96-3] 94-1] 103-9] 98-6] 123-3] 11-85] 69-6) 87-1 
Fodder corn... 3-10] 105-8] 132-9] 107-1] 109-0] 99-4] 90-6] 97-7] 94-8] 118-1] 4-78} 61-5] 76-6 
Sugar beets... ... 6-31] 95-7| 89-4] 86-21 91-0] 94-9] 104-4] 119-5] 106-5] 92-2) 6-12] 109-8] 95-1 
All Field Crops..| - | 86-8| 106-6} 88-0) 129-0] 125-6] 87-4] 94-2] 89-0) 108-9|  - | 122-2] 117-0 


1 Prices quoted are p2r bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. 2 Subject to revision. 3 Not available. 


Subsection 8.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


A summary of the more important agricultural statistics compiled from the 
Census of 1931 is published at pp. 295-301 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 
The review includes statistics of: tenure of farms; farm values; mortgage indebted- 
ness; farm expenditures; farm population; farm workers; and cost of labour, farm 
machinery and facilities. In the 1937 edition of the Year Book, further statistics are 
presented at pp. 270-273 that show, for the Prairie Provinces, comparative figures of 
population, farm holdings, areas and values, the condition of farm land, the numbers 
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of live stock and the acreages of the principal crops, for each of the census years 
1911, 1921, 1926, 1931 and 1936. In the Year Book for 1939, p. 237, a summary 
table is given showing, by provinces, the part-time farm operators classified by 
the other occupations that are followed by some or all of the members of families, 
especially on small farms of insufficient size to furnish a livelihood. In the 1940 
Year Book, at pp. 230-234, a survey of types of farms in the Prairie Provinces is made 
from data collected at the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces for 1936. 


Subsection 9.—Agricultural Irrigation 


Alberta.—The surface waters in Alberta are vested in the Crown and are 
administered by the Water Resources Office under the Water Resources Act. All 
matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as well as the inspection and 
authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, municipal, industrial, 
irrigation, water power and other purposes, and the granting of licences for such 
purposes, are dealt with by that Office. The Director of Water Resources at 
Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts Act 
of Alberta (c. 114, R.S.A., 1922) and amending statutes provide for the formation 
of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by 
voters of the district. 


In 1940 the irrigable area of the 12 major projects was reported as 846,091 
acres and the area irrigated as 395,307 acres. A table at p. 182 of the 1941 Year 
Book gives statistics for each of the major projects for 1938 and 1939. Further 
details may be obtained on application to the Director of Water Resources, Edmonton. 


British Columbia.—The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in the 
Crown in the right of the Province and are administered by the Water Rights 
‘Branch of the Department of Lands under the Water Act, the Drainage Dyking 
and Development Act and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. 


The administration of the Acts is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights. 


Irrigation projects in British Columbia are on a smaller scale than those of 
Alberta. In 1941, an irrigable area of 68,469 acres and 44,560 acres under irriga- 
tion were reported for 57 projects. <A table at p. 236 of the 1940 Year Book gives 
particulars of each project and later information may be obtained on application to 
the Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria. 


Subsection 10.—International Agricultural Statistics 


Owing to the unavailability of the compilations of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, the statistics of world production of cereals and potatoes, 
trade in wheat and dour and numbers of live stock in principal countries, which 
formerly appeared under this heading, cannot be brought up to date. 
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The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest regions 
may be recognized. The principal regions are: Acadian, Great: Lakes-St. Lawrence, 
Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, Montane and Coast (see map facing 
p. 230). For descriptive purposes, it is convenient to consider two sections of 
the Boreal Region as separate entities, viz., the Northern Transition and the Aspen 
Grove Sections. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions 


At pp. 184-188 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the forest regions of Canada 
are separately described, together with the dominant and associated tree species 
common to each. The map insert summarizes this information but the reader 
is referred to that text for details. | 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species 


In Canada there are over 130 distinct species of trees. Only 33 of these are 
conifers or softwoods, but they comprise three-quarters of the standing timber and 
supply nearly 80 p.c. of the wood used for all purposes. Of the deciduous-leaved 
or hardwood species, only about a dozen are of commercial importance as compared 
with twice that number of conifers. 

A short description of the individual tree species is given at pp. 247-249 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1940. More detailed information on this subject is given at 
pp. 283-286 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book and in the Dominion Forest Service 
Bulletin No. 61, ‘‘Native Trees of Canada’’, published by the Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is 1,220,405 sq. miles, constituting 35 p.c. of the 
total land area. In comparison, only 16 p.c. of the land area is considered to be of 
present or potential value for agriculture, and only 6 p.c. is now classed as ‘‘improved 
and pasture”. The forested area within the boundaries of the nine provinces totals 


* Material in this chapter, has been revised by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc. F., Chief of the Forestry Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Dominion Forest Service of the Department 
of Mines and Resources. Section 7—The Influence of the War on the Demand for Forest Products—has 
been prepared by J. D. B. Harrison, Chief, Forest Economics Division, Dominion Forest Service. The 

orestry Branch of the Bureau of Statistics collects and compiles statistics relating to forest production 
and publishes four printed reports covering the lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry and the wood- 
using and paper-using industries of Canada. These printed reports are usually preceded by a number of 
preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each important industry or group of industries. For detailed 
list of publications, see Chapter X XVIII. 
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1,160,405 sq. miles, or 58 p.c. of the provincial land area. About 450,000 sq. miles 
of the existing forests are classed as ‘“‘non-productive”’. They are made up of small 
trees which cannot be expected to reach merchantable sizes because they are growing 
on poorly-drained lands, or at high altitudes, or are subject to other adverse site 
conditions. These ‘unproductive’ forests, however, perform valuable functions. 
They help to protect watersheds and conserve water supplies; they provide fuel and 
building materials to natives and travellers in remote areas; and they are the habitat 
of valuable fur-bearing and game animals. 

The ‘productive’ forests covering more than 770,000 sq. miles are considered 
to be capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic and 
industrial purposes. A considerable proportion of these forests is not yet accessible 
to commercial operations, but constitutes a valuable reserve for the future. About 
430,000 sq. miles of productive forests are considered to be economically accessible 
at the present time. One-half of the productive forest area bears trees large enough 
for use as sawlogs, pulpwood or fuelwood, and the other half is occupied by young 
growth of various ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 313,000 
million cu. ft., of which 212,000 million cu. ft. is accessible. Expressed in commercial 
terms, the accessible timber is made up of 252,000 million bd. ft. of logs in trees large 
enough to produce sawlogs and 1,500 million cords of smaller material suitable for 
pulpwood, fuel, posts, mining timber, etc. 

Forest inventory surveys are conducted by the Dominion and provincial 
authorities. Inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed 
by the Dominion Forest Service and that of Nova Scotia is now in progress. Pub- 
lications describing the forest resources of Ontario and British Columbia have 
been issued by the forest authorities of those provinces. 


1.—KEstimate of Total Stand of Timber in Canada, by Type and Size, and by Provinces 
and Regions 


= 


Conifers Broad-Leaved Totals 
Total Total Total 
i Equi- Equi- 


Equi- 
Province and Region Saw Small | valent | Saw Small | valent |} Saw Small | valent 
Material] Material] in Material} Material in |\Material| Material] in 
Standing' Standing Standing 
Timber Timber Timber 


Million 7000 =| Million | Million] ’000 | Million|} Million} ’000 {| Million 


Accessible ft. b.m.| cords | cu.ft. | ft.b.m.} cords | cu. ft. || ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.. 100 700 104 20 100 14 120 800 118 
Nova Seotiae 0: tee 4854) 233182) 35/7475 1,170 5,805 808} 6,024] 28,987) 4,583 
New Brunswick. ..... 6,285]. 52,109) 7,473] 4,297) 28,159) 3,616! 10,582} 80,268) 11,089 
Quebecise ease 41,117} 453,349) 62,047) 14,395! 176,127) 19,884) 55,512) 629,476} 81,931 
Ontario see. oan 42,562] 273,788} 41,354] 11,389) 286,134] 29,677] 53,951] 559,922) 71,031 
Torats, EasteRN 

PROVINCES......... 94,918| 808,128) 114,753) 31,271) 496,825| 68,999] 126,189|1,299, 468| 168,752 
Manitobantes:. st cm ee 854 9,645) 1,316 1,620; 19,110} 2,170) 2,474) 28,755) 3,486 
Saskatchewan......... 2,580 9,420 1,667} 2,100) 51,058 5,310) 4,680 60,478} 6,977 
Albertarecorscs. ee 7,000} 74,400) 10,238) 2,080) 386,000}: 3,876) 9,080) 110,400} 14,114 
TorTaLs, PRAIRIE- 

PROVINCES......... 10, 434 98,465) 18,291 §,800| 106,168| 11,856) 16,234) 199,683| 24,677 
British Columbia...... 109,738 1 18,326 1 1 - | 109,738 1 18,326 


Totals, Accessible..... 215,090) 896,593) 146,300 37,071] 602,493} 65,355) 252,161/1,499,086| 211,655 
Totals, Inaccessible...| 168,365} 516,068) 89,724) 3,704) 115,260} 11,761) 172,069) 631,328] 101,485 


Grand Totals.....| 383,455/1,412,661| 236,024] 40,775| 717,753| 77,116] 424,230(|2,130,414| 313,140 


1 Hstimates of softwcoods too small for sawlogs, and of hardwoods of all sizes, are not available for 
British Columbia. 
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... Spruce, balsam, yellow birch, maple, pine ..... 
Pine, spruce, yellow birch, maple . 
Tolerant hardwoods ............--...-- 
Spruce, balsam, white birch, poplar, jackpine. 


Subalpine Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine .............- 
Columbia. Eng. spruce, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, larc! 
Montane . Ponderosa and lodgepole pines, spruce, Douglas fir. 
Coast...... 


Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, Sitka spruce .. 


Alpine and Arctic Tundra .. .. 


Forest naferranin prepared by the Dominion Forest Service. Base map and lithographic plates from Surveyor General's 
Office, Ottawa. Printed by the Geographical Section, General Staff, Department of National Defence. 
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Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


Depletion.—The average annual rate of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
timber during the ten years 1930-39 was estimated to be 3,623 million cu. ft. Of this 
total, 70 p.c. was used and 30 p.c. lost through forest fires and other destructive 
agencies. 


The volume used was 2,519 million cu. ft., of which 226 million cu. ft., or 9 p.ce. 
was exported in the forms in which it was taken from the forests. Of the 2,293 million 
cu. ft. finally consumed in Canada or subjected to further manufacture before 
being exported, 37 p.c. was used for fuel, 32 p.c. in sawmills, 25 p.c. in pulp and paper 
mills and 6 p-. in the form of miscellaneous products, such as hewn ties, poles, posts, 
etc. It is believed that nearly 80 p.c. of the volume used was taken from softwood 
species. 


The average annual loss from fires during the ten-year period is placed at 
404 million cu. ft. of merchantable timber, and average losses caused by insects 
and tree diseases are estimated at 700 million cu. ft. 


The accelerated demand for many forest products caused by the War has 
undoubtedly increased the rate of consumption of merchantable timber, but com- 
plete statistics are not yet available. Very heavy inroads have been made into 
reserves of high-grade logs of certain species; in particular, Sitka spruce from the 
west coast and yellow birch from the eastern forests, both of which woods are specially 
suitable for the manufacture of aircraft, may be mentioned. There has also been 
an abnormal demand for the higher grades of species used in ordinary construction, 
such as Douglas fir. The over-riding necessities of war must be met, even though 
it means the serious depletion of reserves of some of our best timbers. On the other 
hand, there is no shortage of sawlogs of the medium and lower grades, and the 
requisite supplies of pulpwood are forthcoming and will continue to be available 
provided that the necessary labour can be found. 


Forest Fires.—The Dominion Forest Service compiles statistics of losses by 
forest fires from information supplied by provincial forest services and other forest 
' protective services. In 1940 the fire season was about normal for the Dominion 
as a whole, being better than average east of the Great Lakes and worse than average 
-in Western Canada. Lightning caused 25 p.c. of the 1940 fires, as compared with 
16 p.c. for the ten-year average, and smokers caused 18 p.c. of the 1940 figures 
as compared with the average figure of 16 p.c. Other causes, with percentages for 
the average period in parentheses, were camp-fires, 17 p.c. (20) and settlers 13 p.c. 
7): ; 


Of the 6,284 fires reported in 1940, 6,090 occurred on provincially or privately 
owned lands and 194 on Dominion lands; of the latter 104 were in National Parks, 
83 on Indian lands and 7 in forest experiment stations. 


Of the 6,090 fires that occurred on other than Dominion-owned lands, the 
greatest number (2,338) were reported by British Columbia, while Ontario reported 
1,014. Over the ten-year period 1931-40, the average annual fires on other than 
Dominion-owned lands were 5,952, the averages for the same two provinces being 
1,676 and 1,563, respectively. Alberta, with $968,979, reported the greatest amount 
of damage in 1940, and was followed by British Columbia, with $647,352. 
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Over the period 1931-40, Ontario reported the greatest annual damage, with 
$1,004,194, and British Columbia followed with $872,982. The actual cost of 
fire fighting in 1940 was greatest in British Columbia, with $441,772, followed by 
Ontario with $119,891. In the case of the ten-year averages the order was reversed, 
the figures for Ontario and British Columbia being $268,561 and $190,669, respect- 
ively. Information in regard to the remaining provinces, and for Dominion- 
owned lands, is given at p. 106 of the Annual Report of the Department of Mines 
and Resources for the fiscal year 1941. 


2.—Forest Fires in Canzda, with Ten-Year Average’, 1931-40 


Item 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Fires under 10 acres.......... No. 1 1 1 1 1 4,031 
Fires 10 acres or over........ sf 1 1 1 1 1 1,915 
Totals, Fires............ No. 6,965 6,298 6,298 5,911 4,955 5, 946 


Totals, Areas Burned..acres| 2,093,922 | 2,463,923 | 1,098,558 | 1,475,117 856,183 | 3,026,646 


Merchantable Timber— 


AMoaAs: DUNE daa ae eee azres 394,824 708,085 204,495 321,414 172,592 919,764 
Timber burned...... M ft. b.m. 583,551 559,126 255,383 899,545 98,971 2,077,584 
Amper DumMeCa enter tt: cords} 1,241,647 | 2,705,374 650,318 835,554 785,552 3,524,493 


Estimated stumpage value. $ 1,715,113 | 5,053,577 | 1,199,305 1,754,882 | 1,254,981 4,646,726 


Young Growth— 
Areas burmeds tne acres 590, 234 586,141 220, 620 247,101 191,940 739,701 
Estimated value........... 1,215,682 | 1,209,063 454, 648 573,455 326, 4.3 1,284, 102 


Cut-Over Land— 
Amoas! burnedia: mace sean 535,418 C2625 331,614 552,446 258,954 303,348 
Estimated value........... 219,776 615,605 187,303 245,031 262,725 63,208 92 
Non-forested areas burned .acres 573, 442 397,059 251,918 349,155 232, 687 1 O53R803 
Other property burned, 

Vall tle, yee cacge erie: este $ 353,516 264,769 162,075 149,923 355,541 84,560 


Totals. Damage......... $ | 3,514,087 | 7,153,014 | 2,003,331 | 2,724,291 | 2,199,670 | 6,081,641 
Actual costs of fire fighting... $ 931,504 683 , 650 509,939 827,451 526, 743 1,206,853 
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Totals, Damage and 


COStsS. $835.68. tele $ | 4,445,591 7,836, 664 2,513,270 | 3,551,742 | 2,726,413 | 7,288,504 
Total Average 
1937 1938 1939 1940 - 1931-40 1931-40 
Fires under 10 acres.......... No. 8,886 4,476 3,990 4,477 1 1 
Fires 10 acres and over....... “ 2,063 Ba iVell 1,623 1,807 1 1 
Totals, Fires............ No. 5,949 6,647 5,613 6,284 60,856 | - 6,087 
Totals, Areas Burned. .acres| 4,271,431 | 3,125,768 | 1,115,179 | 2,691,135 22,127,862 | 2,212,786 
Merchantable Timber— 
ATansbUGhOGtue nen pre een acres 662,792 722,199 199, 288 452,454 || 4,767,817 476, 782 
Timber burned...... Me ite bum: 408,942 | 2,160,192 196, 803 478,879 || 7,683,976 768,398 
itimboriburnedaes: ee ee cords} 4,354,820 | 2,557,780 911,051 | 1,726,348 ||19, 293,937 1,929,394 


Estimated stumpage value. $ 2,082,018 | 2,777,882 599,315 | 1,355,322 122,449, 121 2,244,912 


Young Growth— 
Areas burned a... see acres} 2,035,830 719,451 326, 358 788,425 || 6,440,811 644, 0&1 
Estimated value........... 1-160, 851 |) 1 286) 512 448 ,924 906,228 |} 8,866,898 886,690 


Cut-Over Land— ‘ 

8 188,385 548, 792 266, 542 197,295 || 3,965,429 396, 543 
aH PATA 328,730 188.163 196,157 |) 2,466,026 246, 603 
Non-forested arsa3 burned.acres| 1,384,424 | 1,135,316 322,991 | 1,242,961 || 6,953,797 695, 380 
Other property burned, 


> 
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Val ni tose dated ene $ 151,809 827,804 283, 798 376,488 || 3,020, 283 302,028 
Totals, Damage......... $ | 3,550,964 | 5,220,935 | 1,520,200 | 2,834,195 36,802,328 | 3,680,233 
Actual costs of fire fighting.. $ 


878,553 | 1,045,637 629,497 942,457 || 8,182,304 818, 230 


Totals, Damage and 
COStSi.4 > kiana oor cee $ | 4,429,527 | 6,266,572 | 2,149.697 | 3,776,652 44,984,632 | 4,498,463 


1 Not reported separately prior to 1936. 
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Increment.—From the long-term point of view it is believed that total deple- 
tion of our forests can be replaced by an average growth rate over the productive 
forest. area of between 8 and 9 cu. ft. per acre annually. This very low rate is 
almost certainly being maintained or exceeded. But practically all of the depletion 
is in fact concentrated on the 430,000 sq. miles of productive forest which is classed 
as accessible, and replacement of normal depletion by this area alone requires an 
average growth rate of more than 14 cu. ft. Under war conditions the rate is 
probably close to 16 cu. ft. per acre per annum. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it would be unsafe to assume that this average is being maintained throughout 
the area concerned. Complete estimates of the rates at which the forests of Canada 
grow are not yet available. The vast size of the country, the diversity. of growing 
conditions, and the complex character of the forests themselves, place great diffi- 
culties in the way of estimating growth. Numerous studies have been made by 
the Dominion Forest Service which indicate, beyond reasonable doubt, that over 
considerable tracts annual growth exceeds 25, 30 or even 40 cu. ft. per annum; 
but there are other areas classed as productive on which the growth is much less. 


Natural reproduction of forest tree species in Canada is fortunately prolific, 
except in a few localities. After an area has been cut over or burned, young growth 
usually appears within a short time. Thus the re-establishment of some sort of 
forest growth is a less difficult problem than it is in many other countries. There is, 
however, no guarantee that the species reproduced will be of the kinds desired by 
industry. Most of the wood used in Canada is softwood and in general, softwood 
reproduction is fairly good; but there are considerable areas in which a combination 
of overcutting and repeated fires have resulted, not in the permanent destruction 
of the forest, but in the replacement of valuable stands by new ones of inferior 
_ quality. 

There is no room for doubt that the introduction of better methods of forest 
management, including the provision of more adequate forest protection, can make 
the forests of Canada more productive than they have ever been. It is true that 
stocks of very large trees, whose growth required upwards of 300 years, are disappear- 
ing and will not be replaced; but, though the forest industries of the future must use 
smaller logs than did those of the past, good forest management can make possible 
a considerable expansion of those industries as and when market conditions warrant. 


The potential capacity of many of our forest soils to produce more usable wood 
in a given period than they have ever done in the past is already being demonstrated 
on such areas as the Dominion Forest Experiment Station at Petawawa, and on 
some of the better-managed farm woodlots. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands 
Although the forest resources are, generally speaking, under the control of the 

provinces, forests of the National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations and the 

Northwest Territories and Yukon are administered by the Dominion Government. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
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timber is cut), annual ground-rent and Crown dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground-rent and Crown dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
87 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick over 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in 
holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately owned forest land in 
the other provinces, exclusive of National Parks and Indian reserves, is as follows: 
Quebec, 7-3 p.c.; Ontario, 6-6 p.c.; Manitoba, 9-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 13-6 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7-7 p.c. and British Columbia, 3-4 p.c. With the exception of relatively 
small areas owned by the Dominion Government, the Crown lands and the timber 
on them are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are 
explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land 
suitable only for forest is set. aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been-virtually abandoned 
in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebee and 
Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on a community 


basis. 
3.—Forest Reserves and Parks in Canada, 1941 


Under Dominion Under Provincial 
Administration Administration 
Province Dominion AR Total 
Forest National AEs, Provincial 
Experiment Parks Rissaroas Parks 
Stations 

sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 

Prince Edward Island......... Nil 7-00 Nil Nil 7:00 

Novai Scotian eer econ ec fy 390-60 a! 390-60 

New Brunswick.s..cfcs6+ seek 85-00 0-09 92-18 vs 127-27 

Quebecrecesty: sree. hee totes 7-25 0-33 32,115-00 5, 255-00 37,377-58 

ONnUtaTIOMs ee eer ae 97-10 11-72 19, 606-00 4, 248-00 23, 962-82 

Manitoba) 20 tases fete Mees 25-251 1,148-12 3,811-09 Nil 4,959-21 

Saskatchewan... «ess: acieeiejns Nil 1,869-00 10, 229-13 1, 146-382 13, 244-51 

ANDErea teen ec eet nae cece 62-60 7,262-20 14,317 23 2-27 21, 644-30 

British Columbia: tisviace Ja: toe Nil 1,715-00 29, 744-008 9,994-38 41, 453-38 

Totals....... aestde Pr 20°20 12,404. 064 109, 914-633 20,646 - 032 143,166 -67 
1 Area of experiment station lies within boundaries of Riding Mountain National Park. 2 In 
addition, 5382-82 sq. miles of Provincial Forest Reserves in Saskatchewan are administered under provincial 
park regulations. 3 Includes 14 sq. miles in provincial forest experiment stations. 4 Not includ- 


ing Wood Buffalo Park, comprising 17,300 sq. miles, which is partly in Alberta and partly in the Northwest 
’ Territories, and is administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs. 

Forest Lands Under Dominion Control.—The forests under Dominion 
control are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, the Lands Registry Office administers 
the timber in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Indian Affairs Branch 
administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reservations. The 
Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 


Forest Lands Under Provincial Control.— Nova Scotia.—In this Province, 
10,473 square miles, about 87 p.c. of the forest land, is privately owned. The Crown 
timber is administered by the Minister of Lands and Forests, with a Chief Forester 
in charge of protection, surveys, etc. Timber-cutting leases are granted by special 
agreements. 
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New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, administers the forests in New Brunswick. At present timber-lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces but, in the past, several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple 11,100 square miles of forest land. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests administers 
the timber-lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, disposal 
of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest protection has 
been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licences are 
granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to 
changes in Crown dues by the Government at any time. Grants of land in fee 
simple, made in some cases under the French regime in Quebec, are responsible 
for the private ownership of about 26,737 square miles of forest land. Forest 
reserves cover 32,115 square miles and provincial parks 5,255 square miles. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, under a Minister, Deputy Minister and Provincial Forester. 
In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, with 
conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, ete. 
Much merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted in the past 
and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by individual 
agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. The licensees usually 
undertake to erect a pulp-mill or a paper-mill within the Province, the type and 
size of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this Province about 15,558 
square miles of forest land are privately owned. Provincial forest reserves cover 
19,606 square miles, and the provincial parks 4,248 square miles. 


Manitoba.—The Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources has administered the forests of Manitoba since 19380. A provincial air 
service is operated under the direction of the Provincial Forester, and is used mainly 
for purposes of forest fire protection. Six forest reserves, containing 3,811 square 
miles, are reserved permanently for the production of forest products. Timber 
is disposed of by licence or timber sale, and large numbers of timber-permits, covering 
small quantities of wood, are issued annually to settlers and others. One pulp and 
paper mill is in operation in the Province. The area of privately owned forest land 
is estimated to be 8,500 square miles. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and are controlled by the Director of Forests. Each 
field officer handles matters pertaining to all resources within his district. Timber 
disposal is carried out under licence, sale and permit. Forest reserves occupy 
10,229 square miles and provincial parks 1,146 square miles. Privately owned 
forest land is estimated to be 11,731 square miles. 

Alberta.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Mines administers 
and protects the provincial forests. Timber is disposed of through licences and 
permits except on forest reserves, where timber sales are disposed of but licensed 
berths are not. The area in forest reserves is 14,317 square miles and 10,004 square 
miles of forest land are privately owned. 

British Columbia.—In the Province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber-lands since 1912. All un- 
alienated lands in the Province that are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to the former purpose, and all timber-lands 
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carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the past few years 29,744 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. Provincial parks extend over 
9,994 square miles. The present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period 
by public competition but licences to. cut, which are renewable annually, have 
been granted for a large proportion of the accessible timber. Crown dues are adjusted 
periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 7,386 square 
miles of timber-land are privately owned. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection 


The Dominion Government administers the forests of the National Parks, 
Forest Experiment Stations and the Northwest Territories and Yukon (see p. 2383) 
and is, therefore, responsible for fire protection measures therein. Each of the 
Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a fire 
protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection of 
all timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber- 
lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, provincial legislation 
regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for 
close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting development in this connection 
in the Province of Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative protective 
associations among lessees of timber-limits. These associations have their own staffs, 
which co-operate with those of the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Pro- 
vincial Government. The latter contributes money grants and also pays for the 
protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed by the 
various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway Act. 


In certain districts in Canada aircraft are used to good effect for the detection 
and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used 
for detection, and for the transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires 
in remote areas. Specially constructed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed 
on forest fire-protection operations; these enable the observer to report the location 
of a fire as soon as it has been detected. As a general rule, aircraft are used in the 
more remote districts, while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped 
with wireless, are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. 
Nevertheless, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at strategic points will 
always be necessary for the fighting of large fires and for the maintenance in the forest 
of fire lanes, fireguards and systems of communication and transportation. 


Portable gasoline pumps, which weigh from 45 to a little over 100 pounds 
each, are important equipment. These pumps can be carried to a fire by canoe, 
motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack and can deliver efficient 
water pressure as far as seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in 
relays, to a much greater distance. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable 
containers are also used effectively in many cases. 
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In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush-burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as pre- 
ventive measures. 


Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer lec- 
turers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. The 
various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation publicity 
work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Association. 


Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest-fire hazard. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing hazard at any given time but, by the aid of weather forecasts, to anticipate 
the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to meet hazardous 
conditions as they develop. 


Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its magazine which has a circulation of over 16,000, by railway lecture 
cars and motor-trucks provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation 
with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large 
proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the 
schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate 
the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation caused by 
fire and the means of preventing such destruction. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry 


The great forestry problem is the management of Crown forests, first under 


provisional and later under more intensive working plans, so as to ensure a sustained 


yield. Forest research activities in this direction are now assuming great importance. 
The Dominion Forest Service operates 5 forest experiment stations with a total 
area, of 227 sq. miles. Here investigations of the underlying principles governing 
the growth of forests are made and practical methods of management are tested. 


About 400 technically trained foresters are employed by the Dominion or 
provincial forest services or by paper and lumber companies. A considerable 
number of foresters are actively engaged in commercial logging operations. In 
addition to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the 
estimation of timber-stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth 
and reproduction conditions and factors. An outstanding development of recent 
years has been the extensive use of aerial photography for forest surveys. With the 
co-operation of the Royal Canadian Air Force and the Hydrographic and Map 
Service, the Dominion Forest Service has taken a leading part in the development of 
means for the interpretation of the photographs for forestry purposes. Most of the 
provincial forest services and many of the timber-owning companies also make 
extensive use of aerial photographs. It is now possible not only to map the areas 
covered by the various forest types but to estimate the volume of standing timber 
with an accuracy that compares favourably with ground surveys. Over 950,000 
Square miles have now been photographed in Canada and of this area forest maps 
have been prepared for 113,500 square miles. 
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Research Work in Foresitry.—In a special article on Scientific and Industrial 
Research in Canada, which appears at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 Canada Year Book, 
a comprehensive review of all phases of scientific research work being undertaken by 
the various Government Departments is given. Specifically at pp. 993-995 re- 
search in forest economics, silviculture, forest fire protection and forest products 
appears. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


A short review of the differences in logging methods throughout Canada is 
given at pp. 195-196 of the 1941 Year Book. 


In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence-rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, that all go to swell the total. 


The imports and exports of forest products in the years 1937-40, are shown in 
Tables 16 and 17 of the chapter on External Trade. 


4.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1935-39! 


Product 1935 1936 1937 _ 1988 1939 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Lorain) boltsiat eradsenve cece 34,077,938 44,827,957 58,004,070 52,759,660 55,685,197 
Pulpwood tesa oe nee ee 41,195,871 48, 680, 200 63,057, 205 53,761,999 58,302, 668 
Mrewoodsita. Sh kee 31,864,500 32,167,410 32,457,629 32,740,566 33,058, 240 
Hewn railway ties............. 3,188,651 3,190,052 3,129,207 2,222,509 2,048,186 
Poles eee eek he ee 1,359,736 1,563,681 2,455,345 2,824,512 2,940,361 
Round mining timber......... 997,357 1,102,255 1, 262, 658 1,297,993 1,461,507 
Flence-postss os ts.s aseee eek 976,402 1,008,178 992,610 978,679 1,111,883 
Wood for distillation.......... 274,797 274,077 309, 892 298,110 289, 230 
BGnce Walls. ee none eiets 266, 253 273,282 262,160 264,480 267,437 
Miscellaneous products........ 1,260, 274 1797, 136 1,319,111 1,117,349 2,582,689 

Dotalss imei Satie 115,461,779 134,804,228 163,249,887 148,265,857 157,747,398 


1 The total value of woods operations in 1940 was $194, 567,875. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1939 involved 
the investment of over $198,000,000, gave employment during the logging season 
to more than 277,240 people and distributed over $79,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain converting factors 
have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quantity of 
standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the material 
in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. 
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5.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalents in Standing Timber and 
Total Values, by Chief Products, 1939,' with Comparative Totals, 1928-38 

Nore.—The first statistics in this series are those for 1922, published in the 1924 Year Book. 
Quantity Equivalent 
Product Reported Converting | Volume in Total 
or Factor Standing Value 
Estimated Timber 
’000 cu. ft. $ 
Wotalsy1928y 4 he vice. cote es - - 25 988,038 212,950,799 
Ry | 7 ee ene: een ~ % - 3,090,615 219,570,129 
WOtaIseAVOee oe eee - - 3,056,930 206,853,494 
2 Otals A938 lon ae nent pemaiees oh - - 2,306,144 141,123,930 
Ry 8088 eds eCPM e ee - - 1,882,228 92,106,252 
Totals, 1933 seis c.o6 5 F.8e5 Gress - ~ 2,027,714 93,773, 142 
WMotalss 8934 wien acura 38 - - 25299, 547 105,539, 732 
WMotals, Osa! £2 ea.) Atel soe ae - - 2,440,809 115,461,779 
Wotals, 193Gteos. sss ia ee - = 25 70%, 766 134,804, 228 
Motalss1987 282 Pie G ode shocks oe - - 2,996,633 163,249,887 
Motals, 193805... oa setinuce eats - - 2,652,698 148, 265,857 
1939 
MOSH ANC DOLLS esas Ene oe ete ee OES M ft. b.m. 4,558,332 219 998, 273 55,685,197 
| ATU OWES 1010 bce Mes Ra rae ae cord 6,899, 986 117 807, 298 58,302, 668 
HOME MOOC titse tras. aceens eee el e 9,112,820 95 865,718 33,058, 240 
LWT TOS cee a iis 2 Oseitae ana etete meee No. 8,639,075 12 43,669 2,048,186 
HPGLOS eee OF Meats suis state he hee aeons od ‘i 793,744 13 10,319 2,940,361 
x Round mining timber.............. cu. ft. 7, 782,796 1-3 10,118 1,461,507 
PZGSEA tet he reise ete ozs is tc fs oPen teeta No. 14,423,907 2 28, 848 1,111,883 
Wood for distillation................ cord 54,446 123 6,697 289,230 
SEPSTIGE EUS ct od cigs chase os cipsara a sietinse, oer No. 4,936,881 3 14,811 267,437 
Miscellaneous products............. cord 334, 066 - 39,086 2,582,689 
Motaiss 19s eke aoe ove ees - - 29824,837 157,747,398 


1 The total value of woods operations in 1940 was $194,567,875. 


6.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut and Values of Products of Woods 
Operations, by Provinces, 1938 and 1939! 


Province 


ParIMGeNPi Word, LSIBNd.: -o.. . sscc.cijie oc aco oiwiele lose 
Nova PRGOUIP as e's Sie be Scien pins sie ne sabres Hae 


CESS] ER Sa A an a eR a il a 


Alberta «LABS MOG, Ce ERE IIA EI Pa 


Equivalent Volumes in 
Standing Timber 


1938 


598, 402 


25652, 698 


674,452 


2,824,837 


1 The total value of woods operations in 1940 was $194,567,875. 


Values of Products 


524,511 
7,475,334 
12,670, 798 
42,182,132 
34,797,120 
2,299,214 
2,252,936 
3,169,009 


42,894,803 


148,265,857 


a | re | Se aD 


551,130 
8,019,931 
12,765,413 
56, 140, 263 
36,100,105 


35, 987, 119 


157,747,398 


240 


The rapid development of this industry in Canada is briefly traced at p. 198 
of the 1940 Year Book. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper 
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Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


industry are given at pp. 245-246. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. ‘These, in 1940, numbered 
27 mills making pulp only, 49 combined pulp and paper mills and 27 mills making 


paper only. 


The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
Some of-the important pulp companies operate sawmills 
to utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. 
In all provinces except Nova Scotia, pulpwood cut from Crown lands must be manu- 
factured into pulp in Canadian mills unless a special permit to export is obtained. 
A large proportion of the pulpwood cut in Canada for export to the United States 
In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in 
Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form, but by 1940 the pro- 


manufacture of paper. 


is taken from private lands. 


portion had declined to less than one-fifth. 


7.-—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1930-41) 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Figures of imports and exports are shown on a rough or unpeeled basis, and are not comparable with those 


shown in Tables 16 and 17 of the External Trade Chapter. 


Apparent Total 
Production of 
Pulpwood in Canada 


Year 


1930.. 


1O3hs oe 
LOG yer. 
1933ic- & 
1934.... 
1935.... 
LOS Give 
1037.02 
108310 
1939-0. 
1940.... 


Total | Value” 
=e ota, alue 
Quantity Value per 
Cord 
cords $ $ 
5,977,183 | 67,529,622 | 11-30 
5,046,291 | 51,973,243 | 10-30 
4,222,224 | 36,750,910 | 8-70 
4,746,383 | 33,213,973 | 7-00 
5,773,970 | 38,302,807 | 6-63 
6,095,016 | 41,195,871 | 6-76 
7,002,057 | 48,680,200 | 6-95 
8,298,165 | 63,057,205 | 7-60 
6,438,344 | 53,761,999 | 8-35 
6,899,986 | 58,302,668 | 8-45 
8,499,922 | 74,347,132 | 8-75 


Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood 


Used in Canadian 


Pulp-Mills 
sed 
: ota 
Quantity? Pro: 
duction 
cords 
4,646,700 77% 
4,088,988 | §1-0 
3,602,100 | 85-3 
4,027,827 84-9 
4,752,685 | 82-3 
4,985,143 | 81-8 
5,766,303 | 82-3 
6,593,134 | 79-5 
4,686,085 | 72-8 
5,360,546 | 77-73 
6,948,493 | 81-7 


Exported 
Unmanufactured! 
P.Cxol 
Quantity? ee, 
duction 
cords 
1,330,466 | 22-3 
57,303 19-0 
620, 124 14-7 
718,556 15-1 
1,021,285 | 17-7 
1,109,873 18-2 
1,235, 754 17:6 
1,705,031 | 20-5 
1,752,259 27:2 
1,539,440 22-3 
1,551, 429 18-3 


1 Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1941 were 1,856,392 rough cords. 
given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. 


Imported 
Pulpwood Used 
in Canada 

P.C. of 
Quantity? es 

duction 

cords 

94,632 1-6 
59,291 1-4 
45, 654 1-1 
17,049 0-4 
13,919 0-2 
19,940 0:3 
9,591 0-1 
20,505 0-2 
33,668 0-5 
25,694 0-4 
47,626 0:6 


2 All quantities are 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Different species of wood were tried, 


Such mills 
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and finally spruce supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the 
west. was found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the best classes 
of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood 
contains approximately 85 cubic feet of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 
95 cubic feet. 


In Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp are used, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes are given 
in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Growth was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. With the exception of 1921 and 1924, each year up to 1929 
showed consistent growth in the annual production, 1929 creating a record for the 
industry with a production of 4,021,229 tons. This was followed by annual de- 
creases down to 1932 and increases up to 1937. There was a decrease in 1938, but. 
the production in 1940 established a record of 5,290,762 tons. 


8.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1930-40 


Norte.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


= Mechanical Pulp! Chemical Fibre! Total Production? 
ear oa 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
ROB Ome eat ee cater c < 2,283,130 48,317,494 1,265,057 63, 156,351 3,619,345 | 112,355,872 
ROS ern Spttars oe ee 2,016,480 37,096, 768 1,151,480 46, 998, 988 3,167,960 §4, 780, 809 
RSS Bernat Dict icin hss 1,696,021 28,018,451 967,227 35, 987, 294 2,663, 248 64,412,453 
Oe iin als Bete teenie eis aie 1,859,049 25,332,444 1,120,513 38,781, 630 2,979,562 64,114,074 
LDR Ae eee 2,394, 765 30,875,323 1,241,570 44,851,635 3,636,335 75, 726, 958 
UR Es ate Re eer 2,563,711 32,323,820 1, 283, 743 46,444, 144 3,868,341 79, 722,039 
BUSG a tons rok State 2,984, 282 38,674,492 1,480, 925 52,701, 156 4,485,445 92,336,953 
TOG TER SR sees 3,384, 744 46,663, 759 1,756, 760 70,065,469 5,141,504 116, 729, 228 
LOSSen ecko nas ye 2,520,738 39,707,479 1, 147,051 48,189, 669 3,667, 789 87,897, 148 
POGOe oo... ean 2,796,093 43,530,367 1,370, 208 53, 601, 450 4,166,301 97,131,817 
OAC eas SF ake 3,368, 209 56,017, 547- 1,922,553 92,987,720 5, 290, 762 149, 005, 267 
1 Includes screenings. 2 Some of these totals include unspecified pulp. 


During 1940, the 76 establishments manufacturing pulp (27 mills manufacturing 
pulp only and 49 combined pulp and paper mills) turned out 5,290,762 tons of pulp, 
valued at $149,005,267, as compared with 4,166,301 tons of pulp, valued at $97,131,817 
in 1939. Of the 1940 total for pulp, 3,962,129 tons, valued at $77,682,566, were 
made in the combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing 
paper. Of the remainder, 216,356 tons, valued at $10,140,497, were made for sale 
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groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable 
market has developed for screenings in connection with the manufacture of rigid 


‘insulating boards. 


The manufacture of the 5,290,762 tons of pulp produced in 1940 entailed the 
use of 6,996,119 rough cords of pulpwood valued at $62,230,155 and the total value 
of materials used in the manufacture of pulp was $77,583,154. 


9.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1930-40 


Norg.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Quebec Ontario Canada} 
Year - 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 
NO aatae 5 a aes ae Para & 1,833,000 | 58,703,067 | 1,043,559 | 31,463,873 || 3,619,345 | 112,355,872 
et SORE ne Rees ee eee eee 1,513,658 | 41,884,387 858,100 | 22,944,933 || 3,167,960 | 84,780,809 
1982: oat Pipettes a eet als.» - 1,240,442 | 31,124,954 786,405 | 18,735,105 || 2,663,248 | 64,412,453 
EAE OP ay aa eee 1,360,704 | 29,860,706 867,417 | 18,644,259 || 2,979,562 | 64,114,074 
eee ee aa BAT rn 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,935 | 21,000,769 || 3,636,335 | 75,726,958 
1 oe = Oe ne earner 1,916,882 | 38,235,076 | 1,087,742 | 22,866,369 || 3,868,341 | 79,722,039 
BOAO ra diend Greta tonite sd swncbabelers 2,236,376 | 44,071,292 | 1,257,060 | 27,005,484 || 4,485,445 | 92,336,953 
Se Sak ee renee 2,551,546 | 55,277,014 | 1,466,555 | 33,964,784 || 5,141,504 | 116,729,228 
Cyc Ny ata a ee eR ge 1,858,971 | 44,220,224 | 1,057,984 | 25,821,023 | 3,667,789 | 87,897,148 
MODE ats Lease codes ks > > ogee 2,119,183 | 49,026,966 | 1,158,576 | 27,631,051 | 4,166,301 | 97,131,817 


1940...... ER blaine o 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235,733 || 5,290,762 | 149,005,267 
1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—A table at p. 201 of the 1941 Year Book gives the ex- 
ports of wood-pulp from the principal producing countries for 1913, 1938 and 1939. 
The latter figures are incomplete, owing to exigencies of war, and the table is conse- 
quently not repeated in this edition. Figures of the total exports of wood-pulp from 
Canada in the years 1937-40 will be found in Table 17 of the Chapter on External 
Trade; in the calendar year 1941 they amounted to 1,411,724 tons. 


Paper Production.— During 1940, the 76 establishments manufacturing paper 
(49 combined pulp and paper mills and 27 mills making paper only) produced 4,319,414 
tons of paper, with a total value of $225,836,809, as compared to 3,600,502 tons, 
valued at $170,776,062 in 1939. Newsprint paper now forms 81-1 p.c. of the annual 
paper production in Canada. In 1940, the production was 3,503,801 tons, valued 


at $158,447,311, an increase of 19-7 p.c. in tonnage and 31-1 p.c. in value over 1939. 


The remainder of the production was divided as follows: 11-6 p.c. paper boards, 3-2 
p.c. wrapping paper, 2-4 p.c. book and writing paper and about 1-7 p.c. tissue and 
miscellaneous papers. The preliminary estimate of newsprint paper for 1941 is 
3,425,865 tons. 
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NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, 1913-41 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
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10.—Paper Production in Canada, 1930-40 


Nortr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


oe 


a“ Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
ear —_---—.- | SH | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1980 ee See eS BSE 2,497,952 | 136,181,883 69, 468 12, 261, 659 78,320 7,880, 224 
193 Te ah a epee 2,227,052 | 111,419,637 59, 580 10,154,171 77,194 7,479,993 
L932 See eee oe ee 1,919, 205 85,539, 852 56, 781 8,687,895 69,018 6, 289, 293 
19335 ve ere eee eee Gee 2,021,965 66,959,501 60, 683 8,927,408 67,780 6,441,695 
NOS aie aac ciesiateroronts ote 2,604,973 86,811,460 64,991 9,681,536 79,779 7, 740, 823 
1035.53 sete ain. eee 2,765,444 88,436, 4651 70,350 10,440,789 82,517 7,956, 783 
193 Bascccsetrerreot ceccnter 3,225,386 | 105,214,533 74,940 10, 866,346 95,916 8,761,356 
ORY kone series Aone cosh Ot 3,673,886 | 126,424,303 84, 168 12,620,507 108, 734 10, 237,823 
19382. Svar ho cA 2,668, 913 107,051, 202 73,8341 11,098,901} 90,879 9,069, 298 
108 Oe J eeeeortemetereties 2,926,597 | 120,858,583 90,1351 12,773,781} 109,907 10,712,394 
L940 oer ees tees ee 3,503,801 158, 447,311 102,696 15,518, 667 139,716 14, 457, 299 
Tissue and 
Paper Boards Miscellaneous Paper Totals, Paper 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

1L980i teh ee toes 233,217 12,193,829 47,830 4,788,279 | 2,926,787 | 173,305,874 
LOST Se eee 202,854 10, 225,732 44,545 4,350,356 | 2,611,225 | 143,629,889 
I Vara Mee tenes) an ote a 209, 938 9,621,041 35, 825 3,735,042 | 2,290,767 | 118,873,123 
1933S Rites Str eawereas 232,190 10,598,439 36, 802 8,762,832 | 2,419,420 96,689,875 
LOSS ceo uk a Go 280,724 13,351,475 39,049 3,306,931 | 3,069,516 | 120,892,225 
IR TS Re att atrrache ehacs Bens oily 314,849 15,051,893 47,736 3,866,720 | 3,280,896 | 125,752,650! 
1936s ees a ee 363,778 17,531, 451 46,690! 3,980,9801) 3,806,7101|] 146,354,666! 
NY eS eae Wh ae 422,710 21,719,730 55, 863 4,883,060 | 4,345,361 | 175,885,423 
LOSS eal aS cit eee es 356, 891 19, 288,172 58,8411 5, 142,4921) 3,249,358 | 151,650,065 
bi Ces Meee. Sart cr 413, 687 21,359, 828 60,176! 5,071,476) 3,600,502 | 170,776,062 
AQ4AO'Sa. tee 500, 094 31,078,759 73,107 6.334,773 | 4,319,414 | 225,836,809 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
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11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


Province ee ease eae Sent Fea eides Maatoened 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

POEMS rh 88th hey Sorted s vik acd spd bins Sieh ogists see 4 1,827,229 | 87,108,163 || 2,285,796 | 118,680,624 
AY Ur hy GC ae oa a, a 1,125,948 | 55,602,550 || 1,278,254 | 69,939,939 
EeritPen ATGIUINOIA A, dest secs eek se koa a eb éeen tes 272,117 | 12,493,398 334,228 | 16,778,365 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba.......... 375, 208-| 15,571,951 421,136 20,437,881 
5) EE RR ecrk neeeper ict ie eet ok 3,600,502 | 170,776,062 | 4,319,414 | 225,836,809 


Quebec produced 52:9 p.c. of the total quantity in 1940, Ontario 29-6 p.c., 
British Columbia 7-7 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the 
remaining 9-8 p.c. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint: in 
1939 has been estimated at 7,679,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
54 p.c. and Canada alone 38 p.c. Owing to the outbreak of war, statistics for 
1940 have not been made available; a table at p. 203 of the 1941 Year Book gives 
figures of production in leading countries in 1938 and 1939, together with the average 
production in each country over the period 1928-39. 


Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—lIn the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were recorded separately for the first time, and were valued at $2,833,535. This 
was largely newsprint paper. In the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first 
shown, Canada exported 256,661 tons of newsprint valued at $9,980,378; for the 
calendar year 1940, exports amounted to 3,242,789 tons valued at $151,860,196 
and ranked first among the exports of the Dominion; the tonnage for the calendar 
year 1941 was 3,262,012. For exports of newsprint and other paper in the years 
1937-40, see Table 17 of the chapter on External Trade. 


Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the exportation of newsprint. In 
1938 the quantity of newsprint exported by the eleven principal newsprint-producing 
countries was 3,806,737 short tons, of which Canada contributed 63-7 p.c. and the 
other ten countries 36-3 p.c. The outbreak of war in September, 1939, has pre- 
cluded any attempt at world comparisons for later years, although tentative figures 
for a number of countries, covering the year 1939, are given at p. 204 of the 1941 
Year Book. 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery 
and other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 
further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


* See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—and the Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper 
and paper-converting industry. 
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The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult 
to separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper 
and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills 
in this industry are now attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. The figures for 1937 and subsequent years, 
therefore, exclude all information pertaining to paper converting, which tends to— 
lower perceptibly all the principal statistics of the pulp and paper industry and to 
render these figures not strictly comparable with those of previous years. Including 
manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, there were alto- 
gether 103 mills in operation in 1940. The capital invested amounted to $642,979,942, 
the employees numbered 34,719 and their salaries and wages amounted to $56,073,812. 
If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded, 
the total of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole can be considered 
as amounting to $108,758,862 in 1940, $79,933,657 in 1939 and $71,062,580 in 
1938; the gross value of production as $298,034,843 in 1940, $208,152,295 in 1939, 
$183,897,503 in 19388 and $226,244,711 in 1937; and net* value of production, 
$158,230,575 in 1940, $103,123,660 in 1939, $89,034,186 in 1938 and $106,013,221 
in 1937.+ 

The pulp and paper industry, one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded 
the sawmills. It was the leading industry in gross value of production from 1925, 
when it replaced the flour-mills, until 1985 when it was overtaken by non-ferrous 
smelting and refining. It has been first in net value of production and capital for 
some years. Only the manufacturing stages of the industry are considered in these 
comparisons, no allowance being made for capital invested, men employed, wages 
paid or primary products sold in connection with the woods operations. These 
form an important part of the industry as a whole but cannot be separated from 
woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills and other industries. 
Tf the $12,521,880 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into consideration, the 
gross total contribution of the pulp and paper industry toward Canada’s excess 
of exports over imports in 1940 amounted to $234,254,085, representing the difference 
between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper and paper products. 

The United States market absorbs, annually, practically all of Canada’s pulp- 
wood exports, over 80 p.c. of her pulp and about three-quarters of her paper ship- 
ments. About half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian 
manufacture or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 

The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood that reported in 
1940 was 4,675, as compared with 3,941 in 1939. The capital invested in these mills 
in 1940 was $91,602,899, employment amounted to 39,501 man-years and wages 
and salaries amounted to $34,021,825. The logs, bolts and other materials and 
supplies of the industry were valued at $70,948,598 and the gross value of production 
was $134,762,893. The net production in 1940 was $61,700,043. 

* Gross value of production less cost of power, fuel and consumable supplies as well as cost of materials. 


{ Owing to the adjustment in connection with combined paper mills and paper-converting mills, the 
1937 to 1940 figures are not exactly comparable with those of previous years, 
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Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum quantity in 1911 with 
almost 5,000 million ft. b.m. The maximum value was reached in 1920. Average 
values were fairly uniform up to 1916 but increased rapidly from 1917 to 1920, 
only to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest level for the entire 
period, which was reacbed in 1933. Increases took place each year from 1934 to 
1937, but there was a decrease in 1938, followed by increases in 1939 and 1940. 


12.— Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products Made in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


Lumber Production Total Values! 
Province Quantities Values 
SS eee ee Se ee ee eee 1939 1940 
1939 1940 1939 1940 

M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 4, 944 4,303 97,815 84,471 127,979 118,099 
Nova Scotia sc. ccd eee: 152,721 285,777 | 2,547,789 | 5,663,416 || 2,954,498 6, 034,352 
New Brunswick............ 210,919 296,835 | 4,648,119 6,955,941 |] 5,626,273 8,473,384 
CUEDOOT tt ies eee at 656,374 795,374 | 18,715,313 | 18,538,393 |) 17,129,042 | 23,093,646 
GOT ATO see es eck eins ce 481,527 606,916 | 12,320,233 | 16,715,170 || 16,011,798 | 20,933,784 
Manitoba: scss.esauc eet s 60, 748 77,348 1,118,391 1,606,120 || 1,206,727 1.736.172 
Saskatchewan.............. 37,974 85,590 697, 743 1,682,689 775,507 1,785,025 
PNG VeYeh ait We > as Betedeg AP Pare an alert 95,642 152,401 1,420, 143 2,633,421 1,615, 493 3,023,373 
British Columbia........... 2,276,033 | 2,324,408 | 41,771,293 | 52,108,295 | 54,685,280 | 69,655,048 
TOURIS. © 8 sihscnis St 3,976,882 | 4,628,952 | 78,331,839 |105,988,216 || 100,132,597 | 134, 762,893 


1 Includes all other sawmill products. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced in Canada, 
1929-40 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 

Year — | | 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m $ M $ M $ 

DUDA tec ee Ft ade ao eae eR 4,741,941 |113,349,886 | 2,707,235 | 9,423,363 835,799 3,860,799 
SONS @ 97 ae is Aaa Set ees 3,989,421 | 87,710,957 | 1,914,836 | 5,388,837 398, 254 1,154,593 
45,977,843 | 1,453,277 | 3,331,229 228 , 050 576,080 
26,881,924 | 1,802,008 | 3,556,823 208,321 474,889 
27,708,908 | 1,939,519 | 4,448,876 151, 653 332,364 
40,509,600 | 2,408,616 | 4,422,578 177,988 412,844 
47,911 (256 I-03, 208520011, 2,098, 00 226, 854 536, 087 
61,965,540 | 3,019,030 | 6,754,788 286,323 874, 231 
82,776,822 | 3,048,395 | 7,631,691 392,922 1,231,965 
72,633,418 | 2,761,978 | 6,894,654 229,467 656, 230 
976, 78,331,839 | 3,469,411 | 9,048,876 163, 686 476, 252 
CEN fe Baie a aaa a ee 4,628,952 |105.988,216 | 4,420,240 | 9.600,497 216,465 688, 167 


British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 50-2 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 87-9 p.c. of the shingles in 1940. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir is the most im- 
portant kind of lumber sawn, and is produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, cedar 
and balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle- 
wood sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds 
of wood in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 
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Lumber Exportation.—The hewn square-timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to the United Kingdom and later to the United 
States. Trade with the latter country has been confined, from the first, largely to 
planks, boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War exports of 
forest products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to 
the United Kingdom, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity 
of sawn lumber and square timber exported changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about 2,000 million ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably 
in the next three years reaching its lowest level in 1932. Since that time lumber 
exports have recovered; in 1940 they were 2,548,681 M ft. b.m. and in 1941, 2,300,875 
M ft. bm. Of the 1939 exports, 55 p.c. went to the United Kingdom and 13 p.c. 
to other Empire countries, making 68 p.c. to the Empire as a whole; 28 p.c. went 
to the United States and 4 p.c. to other foreign countries. 


14.— Canadian Exports of Planks, Boards and Square Timber, by Countries, 1938-41 


1938 1939 1940 1941 
Country 
Quantity ; Value | Quantity; Value |Quantity ) Value ||Quantity ) Value 
M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 
British— 
United Kingdom 984, 757/19, 881,672} 1,223,974/26, 294, 286))\ 
higcireca tre ct emer , 052 144,877 36,915 874, 445 
New Zealand. 7,506] 202,100 5,097 139,157 
Australias vce 141,790} 2,189,171 136,818} 2,212,963 
British South 
AiTiCnn se soe 26,334) 541,176) 57,224) 1,403,734 1 1 1 1 
British West 
Indiesis oe cuss. 19,459 482 ,074| 23,581 604, 154 
Other British 
countries...... 20,451 563,115 17,444 496, 064)|) 
Totals, British. . .|1,207,349 | 24,004,185) 1,501,053) 32,024,803] 1,842,977) 47,760,305) 1,010,828/31, 716,836 
Foreign— 
United States... 450,118} 11,581,308) 627,087} 16,900,984 
INA he ae 39,170 591, 200 Bled3? 405, 446 
JADU $5 eae: 6,184} 117,043 5,429 90,400 1 1 1 1 
Other foreign... 
countries...... 50,270) 1,118,442 47,227| 1,125,970 
Totals, Foreign. . 545,742) 13,407,993 710,880) 18,522,800 705, 764) 22,043,118) 1,290,047/43,096,460 
Grand Totals.....| 1,753,091] 37,412,178)| 2,211,933) 50,547,603] 2,548,681] 69,803,423] 2,300,875|74,813, 296 
* 


1 Details by countries not available. 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper 


Sawmills and pulp and paper mills draw their raw material directly from the 


forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
that use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, some 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the 
value. There are, in addition, a number of industries that use wood indirectly in the 
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manufacture of articles that do not contain wood as a component part. The first 
class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, other millwork and planing-mill 
products; boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small 
vessels; kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and 
silos; spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class includes the manu- 
facture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the 
use of paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery and 
paper goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of Pee are entirely independent A the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1939, this group, comprising 8,538 
establishments, gave 144,782 man-years of employment and paid out $165,287,455 
in salaries and wages. Capital invested in the industries of the group amounted to 
$960,804,672; the gross value of its products was $579,892,183 and the net value, 
$303,662,441. 


Exports of Wood and Paper Products.—The forests of Canada contribute 
substantially to her export-trade values. During the calendar year 1940, exports of 
wood and paper products amounted to $348,006,396 and made up 29-5 p.c. of the 
total value of Canadian exports for the period, amounting to $1,178,954,420. 
Domestic exports of wood and paper products were exceeded by those of agricultural 
(vegetable and animal) products, which made up 32-5 p.c. of the total, and by 
mineral products with 30-2 p.c. Wood and paper products are prominent among 
the individual items of export. Even more impressive-is the contribution made 
by products of the forests and forest industries toward Canada’s excess of exports 
over imports. In 1940 this excess from trade in all commodities (excluding gold) 
was $97,003,701. In comparison, the gross total contribution from trade in “wood, 
wood products and paper” only, amounted to $309,906,250. 


Section 7.—The Influence of the War on the Demand for 
Forest Products 


When war broke out in September, 1939, Canada possessed large lumber, pulp 
and paper and allied industries with apparently ample reserves of excess capacity. 
By the middle of 1941 practically all that capacity was in full use; and it had been 
found necessary to install certain additional manufacturing facilities for special 
products. Under the pressure of war economy, wood has proved to be one of the 
most adaptable of all raw materials, and the wood-using industries have been able 
to adjust themselves to demands that change rapidly with respect to both volume 
and product, with minimum delay and with very little re-tooling. 


Lumber and Allied Products.—The United Kingdom normally imports more 
lumber than any other country, and ordinarily took over 75 p.c. of her softwood 
supplies from northern Europe. After the collapse of France in June, 1940, these 
supplies were no longer available and Canada became practically the sole source 
from which further stocks could be obtained. 'To meet the emergency the Canadian 
lumber industry gave British orders priority over all others, and no effort was spared 
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to ensure that shipments went forward as fast as ships could be found to carry them. 
Exports of all species to the United Kingdom totalled over 1,500 million bd.ft. during 
the year 1940, which represented an increase of nearly 400 million bd.ft. over the 
previous record established in 1939. Three-fifths of the total volume was shipped 
from British Columbia. In order to conserve shipping, special arrangements were 
made with the railway companies which enabled the rail shipment of more than 
250 million bd.ft. of lumber from the west coast to the eastern seaboard. In 1941 
purchases by the British Timber Controller were considerably reduced and Canadian 
exports to the United Kingdom were curtailed accordingly. 


The rapidly growing demand for foreign exchange and especially for United 
States dollars with which to purchase aircraft, munitions, tools and other war supplies, 
made necessary the maintenance of exports to United States and other countries. 
Over 930 million bd.ft. were sold in these markets in 1940, representing a reduction 
of less than 6 p.c. as compared with the exports of the previous year. During 1941 
the market for Canadian lumber in the United States expanded rapidly because of 
the demand for lumber for defence purposes. © 


In addition to enlarged export commitments the Canadian lumber industry was 
called on to supply practically all of the lumber used in connection with Canada’s 
war effort and to meet ordinary domestic needs. By the summer of 1940 it became 
evident that the increased demands arising from the War might place too great a 
strain on the ordinary organization of the trade. To meet the rapidly developing 
situation a Timber Controller for Canada was appointed under the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply. During the month of July a Timber Control Office was 
organized at Ottawa. Representatives were appointed at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Winnipeg and Saint John, and committees of representative lumbermen were 
established in each principal producing region to advise and co-operate with the 
Timber Controller. The Control Office was staffed by members of industrial associa- 
tions and individual companies, thus ensuring that the men charged with administer- 
ing government policy with respect to the industry were themselves intimately 
acquainted with its problems. Services of members of the staff of the Dominion 
Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Resources were made available to 
the Control as required. 


The wide powers originally granted to the Timber Controller were extended in 
1941 to enable him to take all steps necessary ‘“‘to fulfil the present and potential 
needs of Canada and her Allies’. Thus he is empowered to regulate every phase 
of the lumber industry from the disposal of standing timber to the sale of manu- 
factured products. 


During the second half of 1940 practically all purchases of lumber, shingles, 
flooring and millwork for government account were supervised from the Timber 
Controller’s Office. In addition, contractors undertaking war projects were helped 
to secure necessary supplies and their orders were given official prior consideration. 
Specifications for buildings and articles made of wood were reviewed and suggestions 
likely to decrease costs and promote efficient use of available stocks were made 
whenever necessary. By the end of the year domestic consumption of lumber for 
war purposes had totalled over 400 million bd.ft., of which 115 million bd.ft. was 
bought by the Government. Some 5,000 wooden buildings were erected at naval, 
military and air establishments and training schools and at war factories. More than 
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3,000,000 ft. of flooring, 100,000 squares of shingles and vast quantities of mill- 
work were used. An additional large volume of lumber was consumed in boxes and 
crates used for the shipment of munitions, vehicles and other supplies. 


During 1940 timber frames for 325 aircraft hangars and drill halls were supplied. 
These frames were made from select structural grades of Douglas fir treated with 
zine chloride and fastened by modern steel-ring timber connectors. Most of these 
structures had free spans of 112 ft. and ranged in length from 128 ft. to 160 ft. 
More than 32,000,000 bd. ft. of structural timber was used in their erection. 


The tempo of building activity was restricted during the winter months but 
by no means came to a halt. In the summer of 1941 it became almost as active as 
during the-previous year. Consumption of lumber for war purposes of all kinds 
was equal to that of 1940. Further expansion of camps and training centres re- 


‘ quired the erection of an additional 4,000 wooden buildings and 149 hangars and 


drill halls. Lumber for these structures was delivered at 150 sites across Canada. 
About 10,000,000 ft. of hardwood flooring, 6,000,000 sq. ft. of plywood, and mill- 
work valued at more than $1,000,000, were used in these buildings. The volume 
of lumber needed for making ammunition and other boxes totalled millions of board 
feet and the production of box shooks, barrels, etc., was valued at $2,500,000. 


The closing by enemy action of the United Kingdom’s ordinary source of 
supply of pit props for use in mines, placed. on Canadian woodsmen the responsi- 
bility for meeting a severe shortage in what was, to them, an entirely new product. 
From the Maritime Provinces and eastern Quebec 240,000 fathoms (1 fathom =216 
stacked cu. ft.) of props, prepared in accordance with British requirements, were 
shipped in 1940. In the following year shipments were negligible, partly because 
of the increased utilization of British home-grown timber for this purpose. 


- In spite of the fact that most types of combat aircraft are now of metal con- 
struction, the demand for wood for use in aircraft is practically equal to that of the 
last year of the First World War when wood was the aeroplane designer’s chief 
material. Sitka spruce, found on the west coast of British Columbia, is the preferred 
species for structural components of aircraft and every effort has been made to supply 
the needs of the industry, at home and throughout the Empire. There has also been 
an unprecedented demand for yellow birch logs, of large size and of the highest quality, 
for the preparation of aircraft veneers. ‘The specifications for these veneers, which 
are cut very thin and are made up into plywood for covering wings and fuselages, 
and are also used in the manufacture of airscrews, are so bigh that only perfect 
logs can be used for their production. About 66,500 tons of birch veneer logs were 
produced in Canada in 1940 and in 1941 the quantity used increased to 90,000 tons. 


There are now six plants in Canada producing birch veneer for use in aircraft, 
including one on the Atlantic seaboard and one on the Pacific Coast. Of these 
six, five have entered the aircraft-veneer field since the outbreak of war. It is 
estimated that production of the industry in 1941 will total 55,000,000 sq. ft. of 
veneers suitable for use in aircraft plywoods and airscrews. These plywoods are 
made in three plants producing 4,500,000 sq. ft. annually. 


Price Control—At the commencement of timber-control operations an 
arrangement for the voluntary regulation of lumber prices by the industry itself 
was instituted. In Eastern Canada this regulation applied to all lumber sold for 
war purposes, but on the west coast it was extended to ordinary domestic sales also. 
That this arrangement saved the country many millions of dollars is shown by the 
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behaviour of the general lumber price index during the period of greatest building 
activity. In July, 1940, the index stood at 105-8 and in November had reached a 
peak for the year at 109-2, an increase of only 3:4 points. During the corresponding 
period the increase in the price index of construction lumber in the United States 
was seven times as great. 


Increases in wages and other operating costs during the logging season of 1940- 
41 and higher prices obtainable in the United States combined to force prices upward 
in the first half of 1941. In the month of June a more effective price control, based 
on a series of official timber-control orders, was made applicable throughout the 
country. The prices set, however, were determined only after extensive consultation 
with the industry and their enforcement is administered by regional committees 
responsible to the Controller but made up of members of the industry within the 
region. Since Dec. 1, 1941, the lumber industry has been subject to the general rules 
governing price-ceilings throughout Canada. 


In order to conserve stocks of fir logs and hardwood lumber urgently needed in 
connection with Canada’s own war effort, it has been necessary to place these pro- 
ducts under Export Permit Control. Similarly, the War Exchange Conservation Act 
passed in December, 1940, restricts the importation into Canada of hardwoods, 
railway ties, veneers and plywoods, and requires the importer to make application 
for a licence in each case, and to show cause why the goods in question should be 
admitted. 


Pulp and Paper Industry.—Products of the pulp and paper industry play an 
important part in the war effort. Increased business activity has resulted in large in- 
creases in the demand for many kinds of paper, and vast quantities of paper of many 
different grades are needed by the fighting services for purposes of record. Such pro- 
ducts as paper board are extensively used in new offices, military hutments and other 
buildings, and both wrappings and board are in great demand for packaging goods 
ranging in kind from food to munitions. Certain pulps are used in the manufacture 
of explosives and for other purposes, and newsprint paper, the chief product of the 
industry, continues to provide the principal medium through which the public can 
be informed of the progress of the struggle and the problems it entails. 


Although the use of papers and pulp for purposes directly connected with the 
war effort is great, the most important war function of the pulp and paper industry 
of Canada is that of supplying foreign exchange in large volume for the purchase of 
war supplies of classes and kinds not available in this country. In this connection 
the pulp and paper industry has played a part far greater than that of any other 
industry. Exports of pulp, paper and paper goods in 1940 were valued at 
$231,809,675, of which $151,360,196 was attributable to newsprint. Imports of 
similar products were relatively small and the balance obtained from trade in these 
commodities amounted to $222,137,108. 


-The value of production of the industry in 1940 amounted to $298,034,843, 
an increase of 43 p.c. over the previous year, and of 22 p.c. over the previous record 
established in 1929. The increased demand for pulp in the United States has 
necessitated the installation of additional pulp-making plants. During 1941 
excess newsprint capacity was utilized largely in the production of so-called ‘‘nine 
point”? wrapping papers for export. 
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CHAPTER X.—FUR RESOURCES AND FUR 
PRODUCTION 
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: Section 1.—The Fur Trade 


Historical Sketch.—The place held by the fur trade during the French 
regime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was both the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said to have held the West until the 
Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing, to the civilization that followed, 
a native race accustomed to the White man and an example of organization and 
discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given in the 
Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 343-344. 


Fur Resources.—In the early years of the 19th century, the exports of furs 
from Canada exceeded in value those of any other product. The total output has 
not seriously declined and Canada may still be regarded as possessing, in her northern 
regions, one of the great fur preserves of the world. The rapid development of the 
country and the opening up of the West during the later 19th and earlier 20th 
centuries, together with improvements in transportation and settlement, meant 
the exhaustion of the fur resources of the settled parts. More recently the develop- 
ment of mining on a large scale over the Precambrian Shield has forced the trapper 
still farther north. Decline in fur resources has, however, been accompanied by 
increase in demand, the encouragement of fur farming, and the introduction of 
conservation measures. Nevertheless, the belt of northern Canada, which includes 
the whole of the Northwest Territories, the northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, 
and extends through northern Ontario and Quebec and into the Maritimes, remains 
one of the few natural reservoirs for fine furs. Minerals and furs will probably 
remain the chief resources of this vast area since much of it is unsuited to settlement 
or forest growth. ; 


The fur bearers of Canada are mostly carnivorous animals, but two very 
valuable rodents are included, viz., beaver and muskrat. The largest fur-bearing 
animal is the bear—polar, along the Arctic Coast and Hudson Bay; grizzly, in the 
Rocky Mountains; and black, common in wooded areas generally. Wolves—grey, 
black and blue are colour varieties—are common and widespread. Fox pelts 
account for more than half of the fur trade. Fur farms now supply nearly all of 
the silver-fox pelts, while the Arctic regions provide a large number of white skins 
and a few blue ones. The ermine, or weasel, is fairly plentiful throughout the 
Dominion and is found as far north as trappers are operating. Otter, beaver, 
marten, fisher and mink are furs of exceptional quality and beauty and are secured 
throughout the whole of the timbered parts of the northern belt. 
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Among the rodents, the beaver has the most valuable fur, but this animal has 
begun to sbow signs of decreasing and restrictions on the taking of beaver have been 
made more rigid in consequence. Muskrat is quite highly prized and, so far as 
numbers of pelts taken are concerned, is far in advance of any other species; under the 
trade name of ‘“‘Hudson seal’ its pelt has become a favourite moderate-priced fur. 


Conservation.—At pp. 288-289 of the 1939 Year Book a short section appears 
dealing with conservation measures undertaken in regard to fur bearers. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming* 


The fur wealth of the Dominion remains a valuable asset capable of considerable 
development. Under well-conceived conservation schemes and by the imposition 
of close seasons at appropriate times, as well as by the establishment of natural 
preserves, the yield of wild fur can not only be maintained, but also increased. 
On the other hand, the industry of fur farming is relatively new and much has still 
to be learned as to the best methods and technique to be adopted. Yet its potenti- 
alities are such as to offer ample rewards to those who are prepared to work steadily 
and intelligently towards the goal of raising animals with pelts at least equal in 
every respect to the best products of the wilds. 


Early trappers took the first step toward the establishing of fur farming. 
They continued to hunt and follow their trap lines during the summer season, 
captured fur animals alive and kept them in pens until the pelts became prime with 
the approach of cold weather. The modern fur-farming industry is an outgrowth 
of this early Indian and pioneer practice. 


Fox Fur Farming.—In 1894, two Canadian farmers on Prince Edward Island 
started to experiment with cross, black and silver foxes; some they captured and 
some they purchased. They bred the foxes in captivity and eventually obtained 
some entirely black and silver puppies. 


It was not until 1910 when the prices obtained for these first ‘silver’ pelts at 
the auctions at London, England, were published, that the profitableness of their 
venture became known. In that year an average of $1,339 per pelt was received 
for the sale of 25 pelts. One pelt brought the high price of $2,627. These high 
prices started a fox-farming boom and the values of breeding stock rocketed. 
The boom collapsed at the beginning of the World War in 1914. Prices for breeding 
stock declined to relatively low levels and many ranches that had been established 
at great cost during the boom period experienced financial difficulties and had to 
close out at a considerable loss. 


The more far-seeing breeders, however, were not dismayed. Others became 
interested also and secured the finest breeding stock available, ana reorganization 
of the industry on a more stable basis was begun. 


In 1915 the Prince Edward Island Silver Fox Breeder’s Association was estab- 
lished for the purpose of starting the registration of pure-bred foxes. As the in- 
dustry developed more pelts were marketed each year, and the foundation of the 
silver-fox industry was really laid. It enjoyed a normal and steady growth. During 
this period many live foxes were shipped as breeding stock to the United States, 
where the industry was then being established. 


_ * Prepared under the direction of Dr. G. 8. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by Mr. W. M. 
Ritchie, Fur Grading Inspector, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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In 1920 the first fur auctions in Canada were held at Montreal.- Naturally, 
most Canadian pelts found their way to these auctions and many of the pelts offered 
were purchased for European accounts, few being absorbed locally. 


In more recent years the Canadian market has accounted for increasing quanti- 


ties but the chief outlet, up to the outbreak of war in 1939, was through the London 
market. 


In the 1920-21 season the number of silver- and black-fox pelts produced in 
Canada was approximately 5,000 and in the season 1938-39 approximately 320,000 


pelts were produced. The following shows the increase in the number of pelts, by 
provinces :— 
fe Pelts! 
1920-21 1938-39 
Province a, a 
No. No. 
Prince Mdwardsisiand 4.4)n8..dehi. odd bea SR saatta Las 2,982 70,420 
ENS Lies eetsetie ete ie aos eet ae rae rasta dee tatiercate ns 517 29,616 
(QUIS CTESCh Fa egos 6 Seve OMEN CAR OEEM Ort PRC OS REO ee FS te ae i a 348 55, 203 
ELS OT GE ne ere ores Sees A Lee eee el wale Mead Die aiakee ota ce Nahin 200 26, 142 
DRE AICTIONTAN Meares oe eee. Pee eaten) ey NG a Meo Sera 172 17,703 
ING WEE RUnsWwiCkeemrec tnt ae th ee etn, ON hr to ete any Ami 166 60,020 
AOTERTIO gor Siac oe oe CEES: DS ee ES Baan errs) 3 148 38 , 234 
DAMIER RO). Vanier’ Seeke UN Yale eas SSR, eel ROMs. SN Nain OOM ea reetce Aa 127 18,734 
STS Le Olt) Dicer te ies ae eee ee ey eS oie NR Cla iP 3,328 
julia Ut V1 Sake ss BUS os Glee Sie ie ee ieee cee tA a os Re Me ee ae 137 78 
PROP UEWGS GS OLLI LDORIGH. «cern ee orate she bs, ceaueie cake bree eeadalss Meiers 59 215 
OER PMS, corel Wt £0 AR, See oe Wen eae a 4,979 319, 693 


1 Included in these figures are the wild-caught silver- and black-fox pelts, which num- 
bered approximately 150 to 200 per season. 


The changes in the demand for different kinds of fox pelts have increased the 
difficulties of the ranchers, who are naturally anxious to produce pelts that bring 
the highest prices. Black fox was popular thirty years ago; a few years later the 


_highest prices were being paid for quarter and half silvers; during recent years the 


full silver and new types have been setting the upper price limit, because they are 
in demand for working into short and long capes, short coats, collars and wide 
trimmings on fur and cloth coats. 


In 1922 United States breeders felt they had sufficient breeding stock for 
foundation purposes and consequently, in that year, the United States Government 
imposed a duty of 50 p.c. on silver- and black-fox pelts (later changed to 35 p.c.) 
and 15 p.c. on live foxes entering that country. Immediately United States breeders 
started to develop a distinctive type of silver fox, a large, heavily furred, wide- 
barred, pale-silver fox, quite unlike the more desirable Canadian types. After they 
had produced these in considerable numbers they organized a live-stock selling 
campaign as a result of which hundreds of ranches stocked with this type sprang 
up in the United States. 


Coincident with the placing of the tariff, the silver-fox business began to boom 
in the United States: pelt prices and live-stock prices increased, and the business 
flourished. As a result, shipments of Canadian pelts formerly made to the United 
States market were diverted to London. ‘This outlet, and the continued sale of 
live stock throughout Canada, relieved what at first appeared to be a grave situation; 


it was found that the United States market was not essential to Canadian breeders. 


Actually, at tbat time, the Canadian silver-fox industry had its greatest period of 
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development and prosperity. With the exception of the early years of the depression 
and until 1937, Canadian breeders enjoyed increased prices from all markets as a 
result of the prevailing higher prices in the United States. 


London, with its world-wide connection, was providing a marketing outlet 
for enormous quantities of pelts. 


As time went on, increasing quantities of Canadian pelts were marketed. There 
was no way to regulate the production of any type of fox except through the 
willingness of the farmer himself to co-operate, his determination and his sincerity 
in producing a first-class product. Previously, fine silver-fox pelts enjoyed a justi- 
fiable popularity, but within a few years that popularity waned somewhat, because 
some fur farmers placed emphasis on quantity instead of quality and large quantities 
of ordinary- and low-grade skins competed on the same market with the high- 
class pelts. The low-quality skins decreased the demand for the finer ones and 
lowered the price of the better pelts to a level not far above that of the poorer 
grades. This resulted in a tremendous loss to the producers. 


The impact of the War adversely affected the fur-farming industry. The 
London market, which in normal times took about 80 p.c. of the total production 
of Canadian fox furs, was lost. With the loss of this market, other outlets had to 
be explored. The United States, fearing their market would become flooded with 
pelts-from Canada and other countries imposed a quota in 1939, limiting imports 
from all countries to only 100,000 units annually. Canada’s portion of this quota 
was 58,300 units for the year, not more than 25 p.c. of which could be allowed entry 
in any one month. Under the original quota arrangement each piece, or tail, or 
finished article was considered a unit for quota purposes. In the 1940-41 season 
qualitative restrictions were placed on the export of standard silver- and black-fox 
pelts to the United States, and only pelts of the better grades were allowed to be 
exported to that country. In the autumn of 1940 quota arrangements were 
amended; Canada’s portion was increased to 70,000 pelts and a separate quota 
was established for pieces and tails. 


The quantities and average prices realized during the seasons 1928-29 to 1940-41 
for silver- and black-fox pelts produced in Canada were as follows:— 


Quantity Average Quantity Average 

Season of Value Season of Value 

Pelts per Pelt Pelts per Pelt 

No. $ No. $ 
19 28=29 no as ca ieee cen 26, 259 104-28 1935-36) ce wee cet arent 185, 259 32-97 
1929=30 Sek Gate Monee tae 33,555 80-95 LOS 6=Se ee Se eee 230,030 29-46 
TOS0 SIL ae a ratts sielae ast 71,816 46-48 EYES Tn comaben occas 275,451 22-44 
19S TSO ee oe 107, 496 28-74 1958-39,.2 eens oe re 319, 693 17-71 
193 2-3 Sian cra mane tho ae 102,706 30-53 1989-40 5c, crtect wae cnrataces 280,000 15-40 
TOSS 04 AN ae ete ere eet ttt oe: 108,589 35-83 1940 Ea rnc coun en secs 170,000 23-50 
1934-355. About eee oe tae 120, 465- 36-06 


The average prices of the different grades of fox pelts for the season 1940-41 
are given in Statement I. 
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I—AVERAGE PRICES OF SILVER- AND BLACK-FOX PELTS REALIZED DURING 
SEASON 1940-41 


Average Prices of— 


: Three- spe 
Grade Size Dark | One-Half Gusrters'| “Rilvery Full Description 
Pelts pg Silver Pelts er 
elts Pelts elts 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Canada Specials.| Large....| 30 40 46 60 70 Prime pelts, evenly 
Medium.| 26 36 42 52 60 furred throughout, 
Small... 24 32 38 44 50 clear, densely silvered 
(having regard to 
colour phase) with 
¢ y under fur and guard 
hair blending in col- 
our. Character, finish 
volume and _ silver 
bar should be given 
proper consideration. 
Canada Selects..| Large.... 25 28 34 42 48 Pelts of good quality, 
Medium,| 22 26 30 38 42 evenly furred, densely 
Small... 20 24 28 34 38 silvered (having re- 
gard to colour phase) 
of reasonably good 
colour and character 
and with only minor 
weaknesses permitted. 
Canada Grade A.} Large.... 18 26 30 35 40 Pelts of good average 
Medium. 16 24 28 32 36 quality and character, 

Small... 14 22 24 28 32 and of fair colour. 
Canada Grade B.| Large.... 15 20 26 28 30 Pelts of fair quality 
Medium, 14 18 23 24 26 and character. They 
Small... 12 16 20 21 22 may be slightly off 
colour butrustinessand 
brownness throughout 
the pelt is not allowed. 
Canada GradeC.| Large.... 13 16 18 22 24 Pelts of low quality, 
Medium, 12 14 16 20 22 open, weak-furred and 
Small... 11 12 14 18 20 definitely lacking in 

character. 

Rejectseis... co... 1-00 to 10-00 Pelts of extremely low 


quality throughout. 


During the season 1938-39 approximately 320,000 pelts were marketed in Canada; 
this was the largest quantity on record. With the outbreak of hostilities and the 
loss of London and European markets prices declined. ‘The producer then realized 
that if he wanted to remain in the fur-farming business he would have to take 
drastic measures and do considerable culling, keeping only the very best stock for 
breeding purposes. A considerable number went out of production. As a result 
the volume of pelts produced in the season 1941-42 is estimated at 145,000—less 
than half the production of 1938-89. It is expected that a large proportion of 
the pelts produced in 1941-42 will be higher in quality than in previous years, 
although actual figures are not yet available. 


During the past few years considerable interest has been shown in the develop- 
ment of the new type foxes which were derived from various mutations that have 
occurred on silver-fox farms. A few years ago there appeared a puppy of un- 
usual colour markings among a litter of silver-fox pups onafarm in Norway. This 
fox was brought to the notice of some of the leading Norwegian breeders of high- 
class silver foxes who had specialized in the production of very pale full-silver animals. 
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In due course a number of these unusual foxes came to be bred by a limited number 
of Norwegian ranchers. They are distinguished by their white noses, white necks, 
white throats and white paws, very light under-fur, and by the absence of any 
black pigment (which has been replaced by greyish-blue) in the guard hairs. 


The principal producers were persuaded to sell only a few first-class specimens 
of the new variety which was christened “platina” in order to distinguish it from 
silver fox. These platina foxes, or “platinum” as they are called in Canada, were 
fortunate in their debut. In 1938 a South American buyer, realizing the publicity 
value of his purchase, bought the skins at the very high price of $350. per pelt and 
immediately the attention of two continents was focussed on these platinum foxes. 
In January, 1940, 400 platinum pelts were auctioned off at New York and averaged 
$548 per pelt; the top price for one pelt was $11,000 while the lowest was $250. 


The immediate effect of the high prices paid for these pelts was to send the value 
of breeding animals of this type soaring to great heights. As a rule the puppies 
in a litter when a platinum male has been mated with a silver vixen are in the pro- 
portion of about half silver to half platinum. 


The great interest aroused in this new type of fox and the high prices paid 
both for breeding stock and for pelts naturally puts a premium on the puppies if 
they show signs of possessing the characteristics of the platinum fox. However, © 
prices are now showing a tendency to decline as a result of the increase in production. . 


Of some importance in regard to platinum-fox pelts is the fact that they are 
more likely to be imitated than those of silver fox. In fact, nobody has yet 
succeeded in producing a satisfactory imitation of a good silver-fox pelt, whereas ~ 
white-fox pelts are being used increasingly by fur dyers to create tolerably good 
imitations of the platinum variety. 


In addition to silver and platinum fox the ranching of other types, such as 
platinum silver, white marked, pearl platinum, cross fox, and blue fox, is of growing 
importance. 


The rapid expansion of world supplies of silver-fox skins due to the development 
of fur ranching is too well known to require further elaboration. It is sufficient to 
state that whereas before the First World War the total number of skins available 
for the world market was approximately 2,000, the figures for 1939-40, so far as they 
have been reported, total 1,280,000, apportioned as follows:— 


Pelts 
1938-39 1939-40 
Country 
No. No. 
INOF WAY AR reotr eis seve core taco ate shotateleleitans teria trelee aan tatect tere 400,000 550,000 
Swed elie. + facetches de eee cathe ei eRe ecient 110,000 160,000 
imlan ates e oc ctere weto te cere iors ee eer ee ee 25,000 35,000 
Cana dats 7) Site cas ten ee hare hose Sree TTR EE beac 320,000 260,000 
United Statest, se. c cic ee oe ee ee ee eee 175,000 275,000 
FROTALS cay cceiotave titer ak ete Pee ei eters 1,030,000 1,280,000 


aed eo 
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Fox Fur Grading.—In 1939 a system of government grading of ranched-fox 
pelts was initiated on a limited scale. In 1940 grading regulations were established 
and a complete grading service for ranched-fox furs was offered the trade by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. A list of the grades adopted showing the 
average price realizations during the season 1940-41 is given in the Statement on 
p. 257. 


Grading offers many benefits to the producer, among which are: (1) the education 
of the rancher as to the proper value of the pelts he is producing and the creation 
of an incentive to improve the quality of his product; (2) the furnishing of much 
needed guidance in the planning of future matings; (3) as pelts are graded and lotted 
under governmental supervision before shipment to foreign countries, grading offers 
the opportunity of buying by grade and negotiating transactions on a definite 

-quality basis. 


Mink Fur Farming.—The ranching of mink is also of considerable importance. 
In Canada and the United States mink farming had already made considerable 
headway and, before the War, had spread to Europe, particularly to Sweden, 
Germany, Norway, Finland and Russia. At present North American producers 
easily lead in both quantity and quality. 


So far as supplies of mink are concerned, it must be remembered that skins 
from the wilds still constitute an appreciable proportion of the annual Canadian 
production and that the best of these command the highest prices obtainable at 
auction. The mink-ranching industry is faced with problems similar in many 
respects to those affecting the silver-fox farms and it is necessary for those engaged 
in it to strive for the highest possible standards of quality, colour and texture, as 
well as lightness (in weight), and uniformity of size and appearance. 


The marketing of mink pelts presents a number of problems particularly for 
the producer of comparatively few pelts. Merchants and manufacturers would 
rather buy 500 skins of even texture and colour than five separate parcels of 100 
skins each. This consideration seems to indicate that mink ranching offers the 
greatest opportunity for success when undertaken on a large scale. 


Statistics of Fur Farming.—tThe high prices obtainable for fisher and marten 
pelts have encouraged efforts to raise these animals in captivity and, although the 
work is still in an experimental stage, a moderate amount of success has been attained 
in each case. A recent addition to animals raised on Canadian fur farms is the 
valuable chinchilla. The records for the year 1939 show 146 chinchillas with a value 
of $220,850. The raising of nutria (brought originally from South America about 
ten years ago) is making progress in British Columbia, the Prairie Provinces and 
Ontario; in 1939 there were 798 nutria reported on the farms. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, P.E.L., 
an experimental fur farm for the study of matters affecting the health of fur-bearing 
animals in captivity, especially the silver fox. The Department has, in addition, 
organized a service to assist in the marketing, both at home and abroad, of the pelts 
of Canadian fur bearers. Also several Provincial Governments have established 
branches that engage in experimental work and various other activities of value 
to the fur-farming industry. . 
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1.—Fur Farms, Land and Buildings, and Fur-Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1937-39 


Province or 
Territory 


1228 Dee IS hi\e eee Rae 
INOVa Scotia, «+o... 
New Brunswick.... 
Quebéce Misses 
Ontarioy- ce ok He 
Mamitobaemeee tat 
Saskatchewan...... 
Albertatss: 2i:) cite 
British Columbia.. . 
AU KOD i oe annie eras 


Values of Fur-Bearing 


Animals 
1938 1939 
$ $ 
585,102} 403,980 
407,790) 235,429 
493, 335 273,888 
1,682,533] 1,276,850 
2,042,410} 1,589,965 
1,243,050} 974,998 
672,690) 542,317 
1,317,109! 1,203,953 
475,205} 413,674 
10, 280 5,410 


Values of Land and 

Fur Farms Buildings 
1987 | 1938 | 1939 1937 1938 1939 - 1937 
No No. | No. $ $ $ $ 
1,216] 1,024 913 878,934 729, 657 672,265)| 945,542 
1,002) 1,032 918 319,305} 290,805] 255,818 510, 769 
1,012} 941 745], 521,988) 447,172 332, 863 734, 002 
2,541] 3,370] 2,938] 1,348,655) 1,557,468] 1,389,794) 1,797,806 
1,278] 1,481] 1,517]! 1,445,654) 1,463,556) 1,390,424) 2,085,875 

662 793} 855|| 1,029,280) 1,138,982} 1,179,956) 1,311,427 

491 606 677 678, 014 684, 000 681,830) 689,770 

587 727| 822i 1,047, 408 1,176,979 1,087,353! 1,186,450 

380} 470}- 506)) 400,788} 424,22 419,555] 402,646 

10 10 8 17,150 17, 850 15,450 12,144 
9,179/10,454| 9,899] 7,687,171) 7,930,69:] 7,425,308] 9,676,431 


8,929,504! 6,920,464 


2.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1936-39 


Kind of Animal 


Pea er semen eo 
Chinchillaee.- 4-25 


Hoxe blues. a ete 
HOxs CLOSSh aga. ee 


Fox, platinum and 
white-face....... 


Hoxeredis tose ee 
Hox, sulivieta nsec 
Rox, whites aac. 
Karakul sheep..... 
Bh iaab quate ccc eters eee 
Marlene s.t.2 ees 


Muskaatli a eaecee 
INURISR ee ero 
RACCOON: Saat ame 
Skunks.405 tae 


Totals cs. 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


No. 


27 810 

888 23,428 
Nil = 
27 280 

126 13, 885 
1,001 3,472 
649 21,043 
1,723 61,784 
Nil = 
1,248 13, 567 
151,696} 8,345,552 
- 120 

102 560 
Nil = 
122 7,225 
44,695) 1,314,133 
17, 769 23,194 
62 1,320 

930 7,889 

2 10 

8 8 


Nil 
1,119 
153, 822 
1 
180 

Nil 
136 
71,410 
10, 008 
152 
865 
6 
3 


221,079) 9,838,280 


525 
19,330 
3,300 
550 
12,790 
1,953 
32,884 
46,937 


13,018 
7,474, 741 
40 

3, 330 
8,175 
2,035, 307 
12,335 
4,265 
6,932 

10 

9 


241,359] 9,676,431 


1938 
No. Value 
$ 

26 760 
677 15,095 
60 96, 000 
37 330 
126 12,655 
649 2,445 
978 74,195 
12:49 39, 730 
Nil - 
923 8, 826 
137,819] 5,727,611 
1 40) 
157 2,335 
3 300 
200 14, 765 
106, 283] 2,894, 850 
20,155 23,359 
323 11, 225 
678 4,968 
7 15 
Nil - 
270,381} 8,929,504 


1939 
No. Value 
$ 

23 510 

737 15,944 

146 220, 850 

50 430 

141 14,190 

539 1,770 
1,266 UM ONY: 
1,056 25,440 
515 83, 200 

688 6,354 
104,971! 3,680,554 
3 120 
211 3,960 

4 200 

194 13,995 
122,849) 2,723, 728 
18, 697 23,588 
798 24, 884 

521 3,496 

9 19 

Nil - 


253,418] 6,920,464 


~y 
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The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. In the early years of the industry the value of animals sold 
from fur farms exceeded the value of pelts sold; now the latter figure is about ten 
times the former. 


3.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of.Pelts Sotd from Fur Farms in Canada, 


1936-39 
1936 / 1937 1938 1939 
Kind of Animal |— _ 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Badgerscvaok 262s Nil 108 Nil 75 Nil 70 Nil 15 
| BX 2) as, ee ena 248 92 1,358 15 895 340 1,386 
COyDLes wie. oc). vc ze 1, 18% Nil 752 Nil 433 15 220 
Hsien ate ony cs 5,930 1512 2,100 245 1,978 397 660 175 
Batch meee css F05 1,160 1,738 590 1,470 500 2,024 268 832 
HOM uuensss oe le ft10 11,071 2,145 10,586 15,790 14,909 13, 725 19,402 
Fox, cross’: 2i2.-.. grool 65, 182 o4o0 48,899 2,246 55, 788 1-012 38, 169 
Fox, platinum and 
white-face....... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 59.080 1,080 
BOxAGOdiS thes ha 1,293 12,734 1,449 8,382 729 7,307 319 5, 609 
RoxAsil verses. ..| 542,888 | 4,950,290 |} 517,782 | 5,019,487 |) 258.205 | 4,508,767 163,592 | 3,739,889 
Hox, whites. 2... 25 80 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Karakul sheep..... Nil 538 75 442 500 ‘s 890 585 
NBA) aes ee Nil Nil Nil Nil od Nil 52 
Martenss i022... 292 830 2rd 398 1,300 119 2,405 201 
DI Se Bee ate 2 272,560 | 652,940 }| 497,965 681,475 || 443,802 | 1,156,062 |} 342,142 | 1,390,724. 
Miuskrstisertsc2te 446 6, 438 222 3, 739 10 4,593 10 5,360 
ON tits soa es aes. 880 3 2,200 Nil 4,525 Nil 10, 755 Nil 
RACCOON: ase. 867 3,519 494 Dain A474 1,365 396 977 
Skunk. . Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil 13 Nil A 
Weasel 5 si 25e. a 20 “6 Nil es Nil i Nil 
Totals. 0.0. c.. 830,772 | 5,708,438 || 1,030,888 | 5,779,498 | 730,074 | 5,752,742 || 595,609 | 5,204,683 


Preliminary Statistics for 1940.—According to figures published at the time 
of going to press, fur farms numbered 9,164, lands and buildings were valued at. 
$7,251,029, and fur-bearing animals at ¢7,094,357. Animals sold alive numbered 
17,313, valued at $544,694, while the 420,725 pelts sold were valued at $5,608, 380. 


Section 3.—Fur Production Statistics* 


Early records of raw-fur production are confined to the decennial censuses, 
when account was taken of the numbers and values of pelts obtained by trappers. 
In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of raw- 
fur production, basing its statistics on information supplied by the licensed fur 
traders. This survey was continued for some years. More recently, annual 
statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made available by the 
provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), and these statements 
are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. 
In the case of Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns sup- 
plied directly to the Bureau by the fur traders who deal in furs produced in the 
Province. 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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4.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada with Percentages Sold from 
Fur Farms, Years Ended June 30, 1921-40 


2A C) PC: 
Y Pelts of Value T oar Pelts of Value 
3 Sold from x Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 
192 ee eer. 2,936,407 | 10,151,594 3 Osea eee: 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 
1002 eee 4,366,790 | 17,438, 867 4 19S 2 eae 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 
[9230 et 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 4 190333 oe 4,503,558 | 10,305,154 30 
1924 402. Sees 4,207,593 | 15,643, 817 6 1934 Skt: 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 
1995 cerca ee 3,820,326 | 15,441,564 4 193) wae 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 
1926 ese 3,686,148 | 15,072,244 5 1936 ee 4,596,713 | 15,464, 883 40 
LOD neler ee 4,289,233 | 18,864,126 6 103.75 ate 6,237,640 | 17,526,365 40 
1928 gat eee 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 11 1988 28.55 Sie 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 
1920 Sea 5,150,328 | 18,745,473 13 OSes ee 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 
LO30N SS ae. 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 1940 Se ee 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 


The leading provinces with respect to value of raw-fur production are Ontario and 
Alberta, the latter province having, for the first time, replaced Quebec in second 
place, owing to increased production of muskrat, mink and squirrel pelts. The 
relation that the value for each province bore to the total for Canada in the year 
ended June 30, 1940, was: Ontario, 19-4; Alberta, 15-1; Quebec, 14-0; Manitoba, 
11-3; Saskatchewan, 9-5; British Columbia, 7-4; the Northwest Territories, 7-4; 
New Brunswick, 6-6; Prince Edward Island, 4-9; Nova Scotia, 2-7; and Yukon 
Territory, 1-7. 


5.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1939 and 1940 


Pelts Values 
Province or Territory 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
No. No. $ $ 
PrincesHidward Island 08... 0052 400 PAS eee 74, 748 54,797 |) 1,299,331 811, 009 
NO VaiScotia ss tecc- crete eae ee es oer 150, 865 103, 298 601, 752 457,281 
New. Bruns wickso jee cise eerie aa ee eee err ae 94,790 103,404 || 1,361,168 1,099,889 
@UGDEC RE eee es er ee eee eee Ran NA Ge py 417, 632 475,425 || 2,230,280 2,334, 392 
Ontanioela gra. ecient eRe aE Lac hase ene 1,038,446 | 1,106,272 | 2,538,658 3,229,446 
Mani tOD Bitar cans et ene ee ee ne 475,406 780,108 || 1,267,664 1,876, 649 
Saskatchewan siwvcnct ak ee peA rae eae eee 1,122,882 1, 667,716 983, 447 1,579,599 
IND er tae eae hom eae CEE OA a RO eee eee Feline hee fo- Os On| mae Oui/eull On| menos Oem 2.514.877 
British: Colm Dia. 29.crwnke seme tee eas aera tee a 251, 258 741,531 1,116, 968 1,242,385 
Northwest):berritories es." tac ee ee eee 514, 894 530,409 || 1,274,817 1,234,529 
BAU ol Ree Pras eral ch, ee RPP ote tenn menos See ha Scan 77,475 80, 617 267,721 288, 292 
Canadas. co erio ene he eae oe 6,492,222 | 9,620,695 || 14,286,937 | 16,668,348 


The number of silver-fox pelts taken in 1940 was less than in the 1939 season, and 
the average price was the lowest ever recorded for this fur, but the total value was still 
greater than that of any other kind. Muskrat, which occupies second place, showed 
an increased production of nearly a million pelts and the average price advanced from 
88 cents in 1938-39 to $1-18 in 1939-40. Mink pelts increased in number and total 
value, but the average price declined from $9-95 to $8-89. In each of the past 
three seasons beaver (fourth in 1939-40) has increased in number, in total value, 
and in: average price per pelt. The pelt of the Canadian squirrel (chiefly from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan) seems to be growing in popularity, as evidenced by the 
steady increase in number and in average price. In 1939-40 a total of over four 
million squirrel pelts was recorded and the average price per pelt was 19 cents. Marten 
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and ermine showed substantial increases in quantity, value and average price per 
pelt, while red fox recorded an increase in average price only, and white fox a de- 


crease in all three items. 


6.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken in Canada, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 
1939 and 1940 


Pelts ' Total Values Average Values 
Kind of Pelt || | 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
IB 04S chap Ot ne are kame re BPH! 4,663 22,485 15,460 6-95 3-32 
Bear, black and brown.,.... 1, 583 1,037 2,841 2,006 1-79 1-93 
SCAT PTIZALY cok oe carts ae Nil 2 - 14 - 7-00 
PS OBI WW NIGG ste siccteiets 5,5, hess 115 150 1,616 2,108 14-05 14-05 
Bear, unspecified........... } 43 21 182 84 4.23 4-00 
HBA VBE Dewan Mite oe scat dots 64,086 78, 659 985,743 | 1,429,647 15-38 18-18 
Watedomesticues. 6. aca 213 282 29 47 0-14 0-17 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... 33,995 31,797 198, 587 179, 616 5-84 5-65 
Ermine (weasel)............ 697, 104 977,413 354, 485 553,424 0-51 0-57 
TSO es 4 eth MGs RE eee 3,399 2,886 166, 656 152,166 49-03 52-73 
EI GCH parrot. Maisie, ire oe 1,283 676 2,365 993 1-84 1-47 
HORS DUNO tacoh miter aiacre ss aika 3 1,260 1,442 32, 743 20,594 25-99 14-28 
OKA OLOSS erie’ So cbeiste hors ass 13,555 13, 835 186,908 200, 147 13-79 14-47 
OSTEO e. cmetecaierdtalscoarous 62,347 53, 153 340,596 306,981 5-46 5-78 
BMOXr BUlVGN. 3% meters tale 8 319, 693 248,229 || 5,660,722 | 4,385,997 17-71 15-43 
HOxfWuIbOs ae friesiom es cael) 56,396 32,535 677,581 281, 694 12-01 8-66 
ROX OLN OR es ana. vic citia oidierokis 194 193 883 864 4-55 4-48 
Right ee ee ere 8,109 7,473 299,153 266, 765 36-89 35-70 
I Reng CVE eS AB eared Bam 21,843 22,023 550, 263 663, 633 25-19 80-13 
VIGIL Saeeete ee See Days arte wiatate s 220,359 384,844 } 2,103,774 | 3,100,502 9-55 8-89 
IMUSIRAL. semee are setae acc 2,295,550 | 3,241,089 || 2,011,469 | 3,829,318 0-88 1-18 
INGE ees cca rao rer eccaaad oe 2 19 10 98 5-00 5-16 
OLLOD eee ach. ome as Lee 11,125 10,917 168,021 159, 786 15-10 14-64 
FRA bt ed oh cee isos sharers 5 192,488 232, 814 23,093 27,9388 0-12 0-12 
PEC COOM Ns sabe rea ofete aise ste.ate 18, 658 19,576 38, 241 54,028 2-05 2-76 
Silounkcosstaaeni 3 Aitivescehch co 160, 734 170, 246 158, 235 206,712 0-98 1-21 
Schuterelncoras oa Meio, can 2,296,139 4,076, 463 245,312 778,909 0-11 0-19 
WALCHIGHOta st neee co sole ccs £126 1,184 3,120 4,819 2-77 4-07 
Wig brea Beton cits dite ce Pe 6, 866 6,429 48,212 41,299 7°02 6-42 
WOLVeriN©) jemi sccw-eanre ce os 721 645 3,612 2,699 5-01 - 4-18 + 
—————— re a a ae er 
MROCaIS: Soot cee es 6,492,222 | 9,620,695 | 14,286,937 | 16,668,348 = - 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


Since the First World War, Montreal has been recognized as an international 
fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. Through the 
medium of the Canadian fur auctions, grading and marketing of furs have been placed 


on a scientific footing, resulting in more or less stabilized conditional prices to the 


benefit equally of trapper, breeder, manufacturer, distributor and consumer. At 
the sales held at Montreal during the season 1939-40, the pelts sold numbered 
1,088,377 while the value amounted to $4,448,087. Fur-auction sales are held also 
at Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


During the past twenty years or so, immense improvements have been made in 
the dressing, dyeing and finishing of furs. In 1939, the 14 fur-dressing and -dyeing 
plants in Canada treated 6,237,505 fur skins, the chief kinds being muskrat (1,862,868) 
and rabbit (1,805,323). The number of plants engaged in the manufacture of 
fur goods—coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc.—numbered 370 with a total output 
valued at $18,279,866. ° 
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Section 4.—External Trade in Furs 


The chief markets for Canadian furs have been, for many years, London 
and New York. The total value of raw furs exported in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1940, was $13,175,686 but, as export figures by countries of destination 
cannot at present be published, due to war conditions, it cannot be stated what 
proportions of the total amount went, respectively, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States. In 1667 exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued 
at 550,000 francs. In 1850, the first year for which tables of the Customs Depart- — 
ment are available, the value of raw furs exported was £19,395. 


7.—Values of Canadian Furs Exported, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 1936-40 


Kind 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Raw Furs— 
BEAVER tic ds coe ee Se CE Oe eS 615, 738 1,029,063 973,159 1,268,425 1,504, 764 
Fox, black*and silver. «iti. 0... «ceeest 6,260,371 |* 7,489,955 5,571,647 5,441,287 2,677, 047 
POx,OcHeL. ccc ee een ee 2,522,428 1,670,475 1,198,856 1,297,956 926, 032 
VINK Oe re Bee Mire ER ee aS eRe oe ee nee 690, 239 670,848 421,013 348,398 263,100 
Marten soos doe aven Ue cate ete 439,125 622,865 448,971 601,624 621,446 
Mink os oo -:8 Sot See tonto Re ene 2,202,695 2,509,517 1,598, 722 2,499,047 2,824, 065 
Masher atc: Sih eee ene ky ee 1,403,397 1,334,484 891,998 1,207,972 1,931,568 
Othervkinds: 3 sc neceene nt oe eee 2,025,282 3,252,047 1,548,989 1, 623, 859 2,427,664 
Wotals, Raw ures. cee: 16,159,275 | 18,529,254 | 12,653,355 | 14,288,568 13,175,686 
Dressed ftirsit< 5. os aoe eo 576, 148 878,921 481,773 318, 140 287, 669 
Manulactunedstura se oo maeri iat reer 87,446 148, 947 179,987 177,795 214,842 
Grand Totals............ 16,822,869 | 19,557,122 | 18,315,115 | 14,784,503 | 13,678,197 


8.—Values of Furs Imported, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 1936-40 


Kind 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Raw Furs— 
OX SAE eases ea eter 350, 216 410,933 230,340 165, 201 175,844 
TY Bball aaa ete a BAR Wh ait occa Nh Pn Sry Ot ee - 194,671 Soonon 139,549 182,423 213,919 
Muskratticicek So cc ate eee. 622,850 741,179 618, 343 881,355 1, 637,334 
Persian lam Dy seeco, eel eae 604, 366 854,055 806, 629 740, 212 1, 837,880 
Rabbitt a) Poes.0.caets eo eee eee 662, 434 933, 694 423,528 400, 404 1,055,545 
Sauitrelac 7 tei boners eens ee 47,528 92,904 67,781 86, 779 202,319 
Otherikcindss.2..0 sees eee eee 1,869,274 | 2,292,445 | 1,561,482 | 1,442,126 2,200,941 
TOta se awenlursiaweas cern 4,351,339 | 5,660,447 | 3,847,602 | 3,898,500 7,323, 782 
Dressedcfurstit se ee eee ee eee 1,191,667 | 1,813,060 | 1,147,503 797,228 2,092, 721 
Manufactured turcescse twit 1,106, 485 1,014, 254 986, 937 930, 421 221,494 
Grand Totals. ............. 6,649,441 | 8,487,761 | 5,982,042 | 5,626,149 9,637,997 


Among living animals exported from Canada only two kinds of fur-bearing 
animals are separately classified by the Customs Department. These are foxes 
and mink. ‘ 


The number of live foxes exported in the calendar year 1940 was 738 with a 
value of $47,425, and the number of mink, 1,083, valued at $25,312. The number 
of live foxes imported in 1940 was 17 valued at $2,248. 
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Section 1.—The Early Fisheries 


Fishing is among the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving 
aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to John 
Cabot the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, 
when he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fishing may well be regarded 
as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is, to-day, 
the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe 
and America. According to the Census of 1931, of 3,927,230 persons in Canada 
gainfully occupied in that year, 33,756 reported fishing as their principal occupation.* 

A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries is given at 


p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion are of exceptional national value inasmuch 
as two of the four great sea-fishing areas of the world border on Canada. They 
fall naturally into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds. A 
detailed description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of 
fishing, will be found at pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries} 


Upon the organization of the Dominion Government at Confederation, the 
administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department of Fisheries, in charge of its own Min- 
ister, was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal fisheries 
(except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, which, by agreement, are under 
provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia and the fisheries 
of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, and 
both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the Magdalen 
Islands) are administered by the respective provinces, although the Dominion 


_ Department does certain protective work in non-tidal. waters of New Brunswick, 


Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. The right of fisheries regulation for 
all the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. (See the Fisheries 


* See footnote 2 to Table 7, p. 272. 
7 Revised under the direction of Dr. D. B. Finn, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Act, 22-23 Geo. V, c. 42.) The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in the 
fiscal year 1940-41, including departmental administration, etc., was $2,226,909 
(including expenditures in connection with the Pacific halibut and Pacific salmon 
commissions) and the revenue $329,060. 

Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion by the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In - 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, in 
1940, operated 13 main hatcheries, 1 subsidiary hatchery, 6 rearing stations, 7 
salmon retaining ponds and several egg-collecting stations at a cost of $170,649 
and distributed 27,931,845 trout and salmon eggs, fry and older fish in suitable 
selected waters. Investigations and experiments, begun in 1929 by the Dominion 
Department of Fisheries and the Fisheries Research Board (the latter formerly 
known as the Biological Board), have led to the successful establishment of commer- 
cial oyster farming in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Control of the 
oyster areas in these provinces was transferred to Dominion authority by the 
Provincial Governments. In the other oyster-producing provinces, New Brunswick 
and British Columbia, control of the areas is in provincial hands, except on a small 
strip of the New Brunswick coast where areas have been transferred by the Pro- 
vincial Government to the control of the Dominion Department of Fisheries in 
order that investigations directed to the establishment of oyster farming might be 
carried on. 

Direct Assistance.—A system of broadcasting radio reports to fishermen as 
to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, and ice conditions was established 
several years ago on the Atlantic Coast, where conditions attending fishing opera- 
tions make such a service desirable. The service was carried on through the co- 
operation of the Department of Fisheries and the Radio Division of the Department 
of Transport. On the outbreak of war, however, it was necessary to modify this 
service but it was continued on an altered and limited scale during 1940-41. 

As another step in direct assistance to the fishermen special instruction in 
improved methods of fish handling, fish curing, etc., has been carried on for some 
time by the Department of Fisheries. A main feature of this instruction is the 
work of specially qualified men who are sent to different fishing communities to aid 
the fishermen both by advice and suggestions and by demonstrating particular 
methods of operation. : 

Special action to meet the emergency created in the lobster industry by th 
loss of European markets for canned lobster as a result of the War was taken by the 
Government during 1940-41 when a plan commonly called the ‘Canned Lobster 
Control Scheme’ was put into operation. Briefly, this plan sought to develop in 
North America a market for the Dominion’s canned lobster output which, in peace- 
time, had been sold mainly in Europe; normally, the European markets, principally 
Great Britain, had been the outlet for 80 to 90 p.c. of the production. The effect 
of the control scheme was to stabilize conditions that had threatened to be chaotic 
and, by means of advertising within Canada and other sales promotion steps in 
the Dominion and the United States, so to expand the demand for canned lobster 
in the two countries that the canners were enabled to find sale for all their pack 
in these markets that previously had used only relatively small quantities. The 
cost of the advertising campaign was approximately $50,000. 
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During the year the Department of Fisheries continued to carry on its lecture- 
demonstration program under which trained dietitians gave fish-cookery demon- 
strations and addresses in different parts of the country with a view to increasing 
the demand for products of Canadian fishermen. 


Scientific Research.—This subject is dealt with in a special article on Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research published-at pp. 998-1001 of the 1940 Canada Year 
Book. 


International Problems.—Fisheries problems of international importance 
have arisen from time to time on both coasts of the Dominion, as well as in the 
Great Lakes area, where problems are complicated by the number of local govern- 
ments concerned. A major international problem has been the question of United 
States privileges in the Atlantic fisheries of Canada. An outline of the history of 
this question will be found at pp. 351-352 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 1933, 
under the former modus vivendi plan, which grew out of the unratified treaty of 
1888, United States fishing vessels have again been permitted to enter Canadian 
ports to buy bait and other fishing supplies. 


Joint steps to deal with two important Pacific Coast fisheries problems have 
been taken in recent years by Canada and the United States. International com- 
missions have been set up to deal with questions related in the one case to the 
preservation of the halibut fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea 
and, in the other case, to the protection, preservation and extension of the sockeye 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser River system. Details of the treaties and conventions 
signed in connection with these fisheries are given at p. 287 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Fishing Bounties.—By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c.18) for the development 
of the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for 
the distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats and 
vessels on the Atlantic waters, of $150,000 in bounties, representing interest on the 
Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., ce. 42) increased the amount to 
$160,000, the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order in Council. 
For the year 1940, payment was made under authority of the Deep Sea Fisheries 
Act (R.S8.C. 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels entitled to 
receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not 
to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty $6-90 each; to owners 
of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; and to boat fishermen 
entitled to receive bounty $6-60 each. 


1.—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen, 1937-40 


Persons to Whom Amounts of 
Province Bounties Were Paid Bounties Paid! 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 2,062 2,392 ae yes! 1,407 15,748 14,991 13,926 10,059 
(Nowa SCObIR. fascicles soe che 10,437 11,540 10,987 10,066 86, 409 81, 863 ifr a 81,105 
New Brunswick........... 2,196 2,975 2,689 2,397 19,273 21,344 19,973 20,002 
(ENTE ON YO; 9? Se ea es oo 5,120 6,733 7,488 6,761 38,427 41,784 47,883 48,754 
ROGAIS eee cic ok eae 19,815 | 23,640 | 23,337 | 20,631 | 159,857 | 159,982 | 159,993 | 159,920 


1 Amounts include payments to vessel- and boat-owners. 
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Collection of Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are collected and 
published under a co-operative arrangement for statistical co-operation between the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries and those 
branches of Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. 
The statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh or prepared state 
are collected by the local fishery officers, checked in the Department of Fisheries (so 
far as operations in areas where the fisheries are under Dominion administration are 
concerned) and compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the case of 
manufactured fish products, schedules similar to those of other sections of the 
Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the operators of canneries, fish-pro- 
cessing establishments, etc.,,-and the fisheries officers assist in securing expeditious 
and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry* 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had passed 
the million-dollar mark. Ten years later it reached $6,000,000 and this was again 
more than doubled by 1878. By 1900 it had reached almost $22,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interruption until 1918, when it reached the high 
record of $60,000,000. Since then there have been decreases in value, due to lower 
prices rather than to smaller catches. The figures given represent the total value 
of fish as marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state. 


2.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1940 


Year Value Year Value Year Value Year Value 
$ $ $ $ 

TS iO. oe Gs Diiso9 Lol LO0G. ces bere 26,20 Oy ASO Ned OTS ae wey 60,259,744 || 1930.......- 47,804,216 
IS7OR he $0,350, 3850 19070 25,499,349 || 1919........ 56,508,479 || 19381........ 30,517,306 
ISSO. 14,499,979 || 1908........ 25 ASI AOS 5 el O20 nee ae 49 QUIS 30 Nelo so eee ae 25,957, 109 
LSS eee es 07) 722), OF SN tG0Ohee 29 629 1G9FHR 1991 at 34981-9385 1938. e wee 27,496,946 
TSO Oe eee £7, (1A O00cHeL Oe eae 29-06 5a la ome O22 eee oe Al. S00, 220 HolOS4 Ss eee 34,022,323 
1895 mes 20,199,338 1911.22... = 34 O67 Olin mlO2s oe eee AQ Oar D40. el Osos eee 34,427, 854 
1900S set ei: ZU Doe OS OMe lL Ola tae ee Boy S80 4040 O24 eee ee AA, 53402365 He l9S Oc. oc eee 39, 165,055 
1901 Tk eo es ZO Tote LDOutLO Lon een 33! 207 4 SalelOZ bd ehocerses Ae 42S S bet Oia ees 38,976, 294 
1900 Serge: 21959. 4s call aes ol 204 Oot O2. Ogee 5GrcOUsD Sonn tOGc eae aaaet 40,492,976 
GORA eee ee 23-100. Siero tbe oe ee 30) CO0s LOC = LODieeaa wee A0F 123.2600) ML9SOR ene 40,075,9221 
1004S MA 23116, 43 9ulelol Owes ae 39,208,378 || 1928.......: 55,050,973 |) 1940........ 45,118, 887 
QOS each 29 AdOe5620 1917) Seen 52 Sl 2044 a e102 eee oon 53,518,521 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


In the early days of the industry Nova Scotia held the leadership among the 
provinces, but British Columbia now occupies first place with 48 p.c. of the total 
value of products; Nova Szotia second with 22 p.c., and New Brunswick third with 
nearly: 11 p.e. 


* Revised by Miss F, A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Fora list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XVIII. 
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3.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, by Provinces, 1935-40 


Province 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 899, 685 953,029 870, 299 930,874 950,412 714,870 
PHONE BCOUIB sca Ree es os 7,852,899 | 8,905,268 | 9,229,834 | 8,804,231 | 8,753,548 9,843,456 
New Brunswick. ........... 3,949,615 | 4,399,735 | 4,447,688 | 3,996,064 | 5,082,393 4,965, 618 
BN hh cae aeig cats wand t's 1,947,259 | 2,108,404 | 1,892,086 | 1,957,279 | 2,010,953 2,002,053 
ie aaced ha ae oe 2,852,007 | 3,209,422 | 3,615,666 | 3,353,775 | 3,010,252) 3,035,100 
ODE Sede regarded on > oe 3 1,258,335 | 1,667,371 | 1,796,012 | 1,811,124 | 1,655,273 1,988,545 
Saskatchewan.............. 252,059 367,025 527, 199 468, 646 478,511 403,510 
TEA os aienensays § > eS ts 225,741 309, 882 433,354 492,943 430,724 450,574 
British Columbia........... 15,169,529 | 17,231,534 | 16,155,439 | 18,672,750 | 17,698,989 | ~21,710, 167 
PMO hi amiga mine = 2 o's op 20,725 13,385 8,767 5,290 4,867 4,994 

POURS Ge. hang Hopes 34,427,854 | 39,165,055 | 38,976,294 | 40,492,976 | 40,075,9221] 45,118,887 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


The cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of the Pacific were rivals for first place 
in the earlier years of the fishing industry; since 1895 salmon has definitely taken 
the lead, with lobster, in recent years and until the present war reduced the 
foreign market (see Subsection 3), in second place. In 1940 herring, with an excep- 
tionally large catch, took second place in order of marketed value, and cod was 
third. 


In Table 4 the quantities given are those of primary products caught, but the 
values are those of all products marketed, both primary and secondary. The grand 
totals are also subdivided so as to show the values of the sea fisheries and inland 
fisheries, respectively, as compared with the whole. More detailed tables of 
quantities and values of both sea and inland fish marketed, such as those published 
at pp. 326-328 of the 1988 Year Book, may be found at pp. 7-13 of the ‘‘Report 
on Fisheries Statistics, 1940”, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 
Fishes of Canada, 1936-40 


Norse.—The catch as shown in this table is in each case exclusive of the quantity of livers landed, but 
_ the value includes the value of the livers as marketed. 


pinckeare an 

: : ecrease 1940: 
Kind of Fish 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Compared 
} with 1939 

DOAUNTEON es le 2 aise cwt 2,029,704 1,724,213 1,766,728 1,501, 747 1,458, 145 —43, 602 

$ 13,867,513 | 12,370,219 | 14,992,544 | 18,409,292 | 14,170,496 +761, 204 

12 LSTA RI IE ra ena ee cwt.| 2,852,381 3,057,503 2,533,677 | 3,364,530 | 4,686,300 |}. -+1,321,770 

$ 2,510,930 2,556, 883 2,487,231 | 3,780,297 6, 256, 508 2,476,211 

“CEs ee ene eee cwt 1,699,974 1,523,626 1,702,023 1,635,505 1,932,966 +297,461 

: $ 3,031,750 | 3,140,230.) 3,335,231 3,234,059 4,984,504 +1,750,445 

EOD SCOT eas fe satan « no's cwt. 283 , 273 309,950 314,385 314, 665 267,991 —46, 674 

$ 4,383,428 | 4,633,429 3,798,219 3,782,325 | 3,187,594 —594,731 

MIRLEGHBI. os. 9.... ss cwt. 144, 603 173, 675 154,244 164,619 168,179 |. : +3, 560 

$ 1,525,700 1,887,889 1,650,347 1,722,342 1,928, 862 +206, 520 

RATION: oD wt bbl. 247,238 159,481 184,450 317,085 224,428 —92, 657 

$ 1,598, 562 1,526,505 | 1,393,129 2,300, 818 1,883 ,375 ; ve 417, 443 

IS Eh) Ce i cewt. 138,468 150, 583 162,540 184,734 148,197 —36,537 

$ 1,441,310 1,598,190 1,789,444 a la Wy eat fs 1,859,276 — 258,436 

HiAnddock 2. 3... ..- cewt. 403,010 388, 823 393,589 385, 155 355,574 —29,581 

$ 1,291,905 1,296,313 1,361,992 1,357, 064 1,443,729 ~ +86, 665 

PRC OT OLS Were. swat 3 2 cwt. 145, 635 143,020 128, 812 120,509 105, 800 —14,709 

, $ 1,109,397 1,048,532 1,031, 868 867,288 1,011,131 , 143,743 

MMOs ess. ce ns cwt. 72,973 70,588 72,873 63,217 54,393 —§,824 


$ 842,738 ' 1,031,740 | 1,036,292 829, 768 809,136 | - ~—20,632 
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4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 
Fishes of Canada, 1936-40—concluded 


ener a A 
; : ecrease 
Kind of Fish 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Compared 
with 1939 
Mackerel...cziece ce oe cwt. 227,638 239,163 285,565 520, 651 357,354 —163, 297 
$ 461, 866 635, 740 560,716 890,778 657,876 —232,902 
Smeltsi oe Soak cwt. 94,868 67,343 71,256 70,902 82,688 +11,786 
$ 655, 656 444,473 486,485 472,564 636,845 +164, 281 
Pilchardsteee eer cwt. 889, 037 961,485 1,035,369 110, 453 575,399 +464, 946 
$ 667,313 902, 619 867,007 100, 693 632,393 +531, 700 
DAUSST Saas eee cwt. 47,711 82,676 95,007 113,972 115,065 +1, 093 
$ 263,579 377, 884 488,786 487,258 613,238 +125,980 
SWwoOrdiishay.qseet ee cwt. 17,853 . 15,020 10,929 17,884 22,901 +5,017 
$ 230,798 238, 165 132,763 243,783 327,402 +83, 619 
Perch now ween cwt. 32,258 3D, 201 43,661 33, 037 39, 680 +6, 643 
$ 268, 653 277,220 335, 563 262,964 314,906 +51,942 
ISIN ICOM. eters cwt. 68, 932 42,858 46,516 47,497 47,613 +116 
$ 392,147 275,817 283,511 300,783 303,044 +2,261 
allibeers.ce a Cw br 59, 265 55,966 57,932 69, 893 72,214 +2,321 
$ 276,464 284,288 283,836 237,409 292,111 +54, 702 
Hake and cusk....... cwt. 228,047 229,225 261, 898 210,458 225, 666 -++15, 208 
$ 316, 200 299, 004 280,161 189,821 246,986 +57, 165 
Clams ot. tre. encar cwt. 143,274 142,472 150,528 95,519 113, 652 +18, 133 
$ 192,910 240,184 285, 561 147,323 211,919 +64, 596 
Graylisho 2 ence cwt. 145,701 148,913 197,110 115,166 142,247 +27,081 
$ 86, 783 81,288 136, 660 80,499 209, 966 +129, 467 
Blue pickerel......... cwt. 68,995 94,496 (oma 61,575 21,184 —40,391 
$ 614,055 812, 665 497,564 418,710 203 , 367 —215,343 
OYSteTS neasee ct cues bbl. 26,965 24, 687 24,476 29,624 26, 957 —2, 667 
$ 189,922 180,079 175, 620 173,710 188,529 +14, 819 
‘Pike. pate cwt. 54,370 51,320 62,283 56,483 48,458 —8,025 
$ 225,589 215,306 233, 182 212,730 182,503 —30,227 
Soles etaoc aes cwt. 24,301 27,456 23,602 30,312 27,201 —3,111 
$ 108, 409 123,398 107,957 140, 503 168,002 +27,499 
Pollock een en cwt. 126,345 239,845 101,334 94, 684 103, 103 +8,419 
$ 114, 200 222,208 115,017 114,722 156,117 +41,395 
Scallops’: os. eke. gal. 170,762 183,755 95, 686 49,580 66, 539 +16, 959 
$ 334,424 296, 529 140, 509 79,329 134,090 +54, 761 
Blackecod incr <a cwt. 7,196 13,410 8,463 9,067 } 13,934 +4, 867 
$ 53 , 497 95,251 71,297 79,419 132, 822 +53, 403 
ANCHOVICSe coecea eee cwt. Nil Nil Nil 19,320 74,435 +55, 115 
$ - - - 10,417 119,035 +108, 618 
Hloundersins..2ceen. cwt. 9,947 13,345 15,861 19,544 27,874 +8,330 
$ 36,239 44,443 58,398 57,550 112,956 +55, 406 


Grand Totals! $ | 39,165,055 | 38,976,294 | 40,492,976 | 40,075,9222| 45,118,887 +5, 042,965 


Totals, Sea Fish}... $ | 32,951,504 | 31,984,047 | 33,774,148 | 33,972,310 | 38,910, 188 +4, 937,878 
Totals, Inland Fish! $ 6,218,551 | 6,992,247 | 6,718,828 | 6,103,61221 6,208,699 +105, 087 


1 Includes other items not specified. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


The values upon which the figures of Table 5 are based are those of the fish 
products as marketed, i.e., they include values added by processing such as the 
canning, curing, etc., of fish products. The indexes of volume, on the other hand 
are based upon the quantities of fish reported as caught and landed. 


5.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, by 
Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1929-46 


Nots.—Based on values as marketed and quantities caught. 


Kind of Fish 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1982 | 1933 | 1984 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
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5.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, by 
Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1929-40—concluded 


Kind of Fish 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1982 | 1983 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
Percentages of Total 
Value—concluded 
1S EAVEG Sth re pare apie eR 9-0 6-0 5-8 4-7 6-2 3:3 3°7 3°7 4-1 4-4 5:3 4-1 
Le C3 Re LoYed [ie ae erie 3°6 3-9 4-5 4-3 3-0 3°2 3°3 3°3 3°3 3-4 3°4 3°2 
PRIOKOTOL Es tantc te cts oe 2°7 2-0 2°5 2°7 2°3 2°5 2:3 2°8 2-7 2-6 2-1 2:2 
TOME ccs Mere cai 2°5| «2-2 2-3 2°2 1-9 1-7 2-2 2°2 2-6 2°6 2-0 1°8 
IMTREIKC TONS cate’ = se oie otis 1-0 1-3 1-6 1-1 1-4 1-2 0-9 1-2 1-6 1-4 2:2 1-5 
meltsranctcere rk cha 2:2 1-8 2-1 2-7 1-8 1-6 1-7 1-7 1-1 1-2 1-2 1-4 
MU COC meer eke 0-8 0-7 0:8 0-6 0-7 0-8 0:9 1-0 0-7 0-7 0-8 0:7 
POLCINS eee tain oh oae Le 1-2 0-7 0:8 1-0 0-9 1-1 1-2 0-7 0-7 0-8 0:6 0-7 
DOLCHisiyrr aw. copes 0:2 0-4 0:8 0:4 0:8 0:5 0-8 0:6 0:6 0-3} 0-6 0:7 
TRV UU oy eee a ee 1-3 1-0 0:6 0-9 1-0 0-6 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-7 0°6 0-6 
Blue pickerel........... 0-6 0-9 0-6 0-7 0-9 0-3 0-9 1-6 2-1 0-1 1-0 0-5 
UK OR so a. ee caee nea a 0-8} 0-5} 0-5} O-5} O-4| O-4) 0-5) 0-6] 0-6] 0-6) O-5} 0-4 
Grand Totals? ....| 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
Totals, Sea Fish?....] 83-9) 86-7) 84-5) 83-8] 85-2) 85-9) 84-7] 84-1] 82-1] 83-4] 84-8] 86-2 
Totals, Inland Fish2..) 16-1] 18-3) 15-5) 16-2} 14-8) 14-1} 15-3) 15-9) 17-9} 16-6] 15-2) 138-8 
Indexes of Volume 
(1926=100) 
PAA OM ec ice aheleeie nies oe 71-1) 108-4) 61-6) 61-1) 66-8} 77-8] 88-7} 93-1] 79-1] 81-0} 68-9} 66-9 
Herring..... a ree ais oho 95-7] 90-5) 108-5) 76-9] 84-9) 78-5) 85-0} 117-7] 126-2} 104-6) 1388-9] 193-4 
ORI IU = estates o oes Alacer 73-8] 61-9} 54-5) 538-2) 58-2) 63-8] 57-3] 63-4) 56-8] 63-4). 60-9} 72-0 
NUOUBLOE Soe cnicios Seasne ote 109-8} 120-0} 128-4) 142-4) 110-5} 106-7} 94-2) 83-4] 91-3] 92-6] 92-7) 78-9 
Whitefish. ... MOST ate ots 103-0} 89-0} 82-0) 72-6) 79-8) 75-9] 77-4) 75-9) 91-1) 80-9] 86-3} 88-2 
BATONS che 6 bicticteains sh 144-0] 74:8} 36-8! 88-6) 75-4) 110-6) 108-4! 142-8) 92-1! 106-5] 183-1) 129-6 
Hl ahibutt eee acs os 98-8] 83-1] 62-0) 57-0) 59-1} 36-2) 38-9} 40-7) 44-3) 47-8] 54-3] 43-6 
PID OCDOCIT chien ste ooieus 109-8} 97-9) 73-2] 72-5) 54-2) 71-6) 74-2] 81-1] 78-3] 79-2) 77-5) 71-6 
IPACKORG Ae ciel oh coins a:0i> 102-0} 81-8] 73-2} 71-0} 84-3) 97-2) 86-9] 115-5) 118-5] 102-2] 95-6) 83-9 
PROUD cote lao voici kaa ots 115-5} 88-7} 73-0} 63-8) 64-7} 75-0} 84-3] 92-7) 89-7) 92-6) 80-3) 69-1 
Mackerelitstin sc. cee ests 1382-2] 154-6) 170-0) 154-6) 228-0] 165-3] 1389-0) 197-1) 207-2] 247-3) 450-8] 309-4 
DmMbelise aoetke ocak ewe 91-0} 71-6) 80-7) 104-2) 84-2) 64-9} 86-1] 102-8] 73-0) 77-2! 76-8) 89-6 
PinGiCod? fees eee. 97-6} 99-8! 102-6) 80-4) 81-1} 96-2) 126-5] 138-7] 86-2} 93-6] 95-6] 95-8 
Pench sen iec seas conv 219-8) 143-5) 168-6] 200-0) 134-4) 238-5] 236-0) 105-7] 115-5) 143-2} 108-3] 130-1 
DWOFCLSI isaac oo o,5/0l0 49-0} 92-2) 97-6] 80-0] 182-5) 108-2) 172-7) 188-0) 116-1} 84-5) 188-2] 177-0 
PUI Dees. 5 eae cee os 96-2} 61-1] 42-2) 46-9] 41-7} 43-4) 39-1] 58-4] 55-1) 57-1) 68-8] 71-1 
Blue pickerel........... 85-0} 195-0] 177-8) 133-6) 188-7) 80-0) 168-5) 227-0) 310-8] 240-8] 202-6] 69-7 
LES UI) carn a ait ra 113-9) 77-9} 62-7) 57-1) 56-7) 51-3) 61-7) 75-0) 70-8) 85-9) 77-9) 66-8 


1 Landings at British Columbia ports by United States vessels excluded for 1934 and later years. 
2Totals include minor items not specified. 3 Since ling cod was included with cod for 1926, the 
average of the years 1927-30 was taken as the quantity of ling cod for 1926 and this was deducted from 
the quantity of cod reported for 1926, the resulting amount being used as the base for the volume index. 


6.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in the Fisheries of Canada, 
1939 and 1940 


19389 1940 
Equipment a 
Number Value Number Value 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries— ; 
SUSIE PEE WIOT Bins cic tescs cle citts sjotare oleae eis aieretvne v0, ele a igin'acs 2 60, 000 Nil - 
PUCATA MIBHINE VOBECISS 5 ose siclleie cs ole'ets sie erwie'e’e MOS ea'y Nil | - 3! 75,000 
Sailing, gasoline and diesel vessels............2.000- 1,180 | 3,935,188 1,080 3,592,385 
Gasoline and diesel boats. .........ccecececccecvces 18,940 7,097,339 18,905 7,432,337 
BAAN LOM DOATS ca. emis cies Seine ow urale(sisigie sieves eiaoie 14, 666 381, 643 13,900 356, 123 
- Packers, carrying boats and SCOWS.........csseeeee- 511 828,560 448 1,208,310 
MMPI OL TNS P11 NOLS; 04 <eoabiaicie sie ois ceeinsle ge sarss C05 ts 47,089 566, 864 44,932 508,586 
MOV ACKOTON PUL HOLS s ssSieyjei stale « seweiewialars’s!é'epets,s of dieeiare » 24,032 262,531 24,237 283 ,374 
Salmon gill nets....... 2,567 144,939 2,438 102, 108 
Gill nets, other....... 730 22,105 1,075 32,725 
‘Salmon drift nets..... 13,345 | 1,067,835 14,070 1,215,427 


_ Salmon trap nets..............0065 te Sib Sielaidiei Sieleeerwe ne 830 | =: 838, 680 893 350,499 
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6.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in the Fisheries of Canada, 


1939 and 1940—concluded 


1939 1940 
Equipment rr 
Number Value Number Value 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries—concluded 
Trap HELS,OLMOL 4 caee oe teh nett eects weeare ete mesial 517 278, 150 294,991 
Suielt; gil NESS a sees vy oo ee eras ea es eee Or tiete Wiereerees 9, 843 44,519 39,079 
Smelt bagior boxnets ech. eee oe hoes ees Deol 353,947 333,950 
POUNGE NOES 6 seat Cee IE oa eee ee EET eee 49 7,350 , 050 
Oulachon mets 73s 2 .ckecease eee et eee ee 31 855 1,090 
DHTIMIP HES as on soe ree oe ce ieee eee ce 26 2,485 2,800 
Salmon purse SeInes. Fe Lehh ccc a ed oe oe ae , 254 328, 550 353, 800 
Salmon’ dragiseines. : a Metso chiee aie acoso eee 9 5,000 , 400 
SeinésPother: : sey anchs iets dike ore ace ea ee 961 242,850 306, 200 
GIPBt ch doe AAR. Se os Beha ee Co on ere eee 659 408, 635 440,400 
Skates of weary ck6 ey cc sere ooeseeiete iets EEE; Cotes 4,026 Stet 101,565 
Simalldrac nets:e: 4. eet eee eee eee at coe 22 1,690 4,460 
SUB BIOL Crawl fat 2.67 hoon s Csnidittas eer ee ee eee 22,882 344,516 362,478 
ban dulines:, Kae ctey ees rc Se ates alone in oot ea ee oa 194,985 
Crabitrapsisccisectector ee ecuisrale 18,081 
WELtVAS hae ht eee a 674 
Lobster traps 2,077,404 
Lobster: nound sa: kis etcetera ees 33 67,345 58,170 
Oyster rakes tes, Sot en ee ate 2,000 6, 067 4,387 
Scallop Grasse. ogee detrei oe eee 394 8,064 7,679 
Quahaug rakessin. ee ae PRS it et 171 567 518 
Fishing piersiand’ WHAT VES 6 sada) ose ses oc es ateedes 1,703 539,480 514,395 
Freezers and ice-house8:.......c.0..cbessescsuccees: 731 267,015 244,940 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.............-.-0+++:: 7,340 669, 679 647, 167 
Othér pear ce} Pa e Oe. 5 pee nee, tte rata - 79,256 80,071 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries............. - | 20,926,725 21,258,608 
Inland Fisheries— 
HAST CHTTICT Bn vcnern so Sebee teak sclera cee het ee toersee 25 124,400 90,150 
PLES Bh cess Fe eye re eyaue rotor ae la NE tee 94 638,430 622,250 
Gasoline boats 1,419 853, 295 854, 462 
DKifis ANG (CANOGK. 5... tieceiai se eons Mae eee 3, 867 124, 695 134,711 
Cralll NOES bys Aes sist one Othe eee teers Gate Ores ee eee rere - 1,883,791 1,998, 169 
DGIHNOS | 2 ch Coat eae cn ee co eine ents Se ete: 283 29,323 20,307 
IPGUNC DOGS oe brcis ee rhs earch oa Smee alerts te 1,125 540, 785 507,490 
FLOOD. MCtSoi ae os ts Shot keen eet cate ee ee 1257 25, 652 22,520 
Diprand-Trollnetsy coasts eter deer te ree caer ee 85 531 425 
TiS res oc Vesna ee bs ee Ca ere rea 796 10, 850 4,251 
IWEGIES NSE, sacar cbwors ror ores leecotnd Danae Cree 547 91,000 73,750 
SPAS os soe esac cel ae Rie o aaa eee SO ee 306 12267 525 
CL trap Ss icotens woke hee ee ere ee: Rn cea 200 400 412 
Fishvwheelst Syria. 22 oc renee tronic mus ees v4 1,000 1,340 
Pshingplors and wharvenusocss doses ate ae eee - 576 153, 813 152, 839 
Freezers and ice-houses. .....00..scscensec cece ones 775 371, 650 420,111 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.......c.ccceeeceeeees 337 62,280 54, 650 
OGHeT PeaTa rr Sete ee ee eee eee - 4,549 4,299 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries......... = 4,917,711 4,962,661 
Grand "Totals oie es Soo bre ee eee - | 25,844,436 26,221,269 
1 Does not include equipment used by fish-processing establishments. 
7.—Persons Employed in Primary Fishing Operations in Canada, 1938-40 
Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
ES Employed in— wa en ee - 
1988 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
No No No. No N No. 
Steam: trawlers. ..j0 dee ah 79 54 ee Nil Nil Nil 
WV OSSC]S sii ik hicks cose aoames 5,843 5,376 5,249 1 1 
IBORLS So a UP REL ae one 47,161 46,236 45,707 8,384 8,172 8,005 
Packers, carrying boats and 
BCONVB 2 biota as stitace seers 649 730 811 102 106 109 
Fishing not in boats........ 3,302 2,809 3,016 5,990 5, 458 5, 887 
Totals, Fishermen?.... 57,034 55,205 54,816 14,476 13,736 14,001 
Wncluded with ‘‘boats’’. 2 These totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing 


operations irrespective of the period of employment. The census figure for 1931, given at p. 265, includes 


only those whose main occupation was fishing. 
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Sea Fisheries Production, 1941.—Unrevised statistical reports indicate that 
when complete figures for 1941 have been made up they will show that the Dominion’s 
sea fisheries catch during the year was slightly smaller than the 1940 catch. On 
the other hand, however, there is no question that 1941 production brought the 
fishermen substantially greater returns in landed value than that of the preceding 
year; all five provinces possessing sea fisheries contributed to the increase. The 
principal gain on the landed value side was in British Columbia where the increase 
was due in most part, though not wholly, to conditions in the salmon fishery. The 
catch of Pacific salmon was substantially larger than-in. 1940 and salmon-canning 
operations resulted in the production of the largest-pack in the history of the Prov- 
ince—slightly less than 2,246,000 cases. The other outstanding feature of the 
year on the Pacific Coast was an increase of 100 p.c. in the catch of herring and the 
production of a great quantity of canned herring. Expansion of Pacific herring 
canning has resulted directly from the War. Prior to 1939 there was only a small 
annual output of canned herring in British Columbia, but British food needs have 
led to an enormous expansion of operations. On the Atlantic Coast improved 
conditions in the dried fish trade, as a result of the lessening of competition in export 
markets through the withdrawal of European countries from production, led to a 
substantial increase in output and a greater dollar return. The lobster catch was 
somewhat greater than in 1940, but firmer prices, rather than the extent of the 
increase, led to an advance of something like a half-million dollars in the landed 
value total. There was a sharp increase in canned-sardine production. 


Statistical information concerning inland fisheries production in 1941 was not 
available at the time this material was prepared. 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry | 


A special article on Developments in Fish Processing, prepared by the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 225-226. 


Establishments, Capital, Employees, Materials Used and Products.— 
Among the fish-processing establishments in operation in Canada in 1940, the 
salmon canneries comprised the principal group with an investment valued at 
$11,476,367, or 49 p.c. of the total for all establishments. About 70 p.c. of the value 
of production of the establishments was credited to fish canned, cured or otherwise 
prepared, and 380 p.c. to fish marketed for consumption in a fresh state. 


8.—Fish-Precessing Establishments, 1939 and 1940 


1939 1940 
Kind of Establishment ——— ee 
No. Value No. Value! 
$ $ 

Bie ieaon Gidhoriod oo a. . blisdc Fcc icaehtivoeees 84 | 11,566,687 40 | 11,476,367 
Hish-curine establishmMents;.. ....c<..s2ss00se0 os ons 166 4,433,188 184 5,329,452 
Sardine and other fish canneries.................c000- 15 2,313; 603 19 2,863,261 
BPDGLOTACAUTICTACS EArt ie, arts hPL be. os elt Seine wht 194 1,191,771 146 659, 593 
PEOCMELION DIANGS IMs ccncic Pode kh e ter ean Ose sas sho ee 16 669, 209 16 988,056 
Ree MCSD AN LH eee oR Reda aise wetid Ata te tories 28 1,179,334 Bo 1,775,489 
SeremiteC eNO TTC B Rees esti Ss eee he id TOS Bes 0k SH 20 125,408 20 165, 458 
BDOUBESE ete cee ran heh vale eb ae side Be 528 21,479,200 458 23,257,676 


1 Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 
receivable, and cash. 
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9.—Fish-Processing Establishments, by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


Year and Kind of Establishment IAB N.S. N.B. Que. B.Cr Canada 


No No No No. No No 
1939 

ObsSteriCanheries,. seis anc eerie es Ae 60 55 67 12 Nil 194 
Palmon Canneries. va eet aus. loakte ce ne Nil 2 Nil 47 35 84 
Glam’ Canneriestmiee mieten dete 3 5 ia Nil 1 20 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 2 tf 3 1 2 15 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 6 78 23 46 13 166 
Kreezing plantseys eee ier cit Rae ee Nil 4 9 8 7 28 
Reduction plantsitcscsaacctae cme ee ai YY 3 3 1 9 16 

Totals; 1939) 433 oe ce eae 1 154 116 115 67° 523 

1940 

Lobster canneries’ 45 0.24.6 eetaecins ota 49 42 46 9 Nil 146 
Salmonicanneries..-o ner ce ee te cee Nil 2 Nil 1 38 401 
Clamicanneriesist sacs ee ores 3 jl Nil 1 20 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 3 6 3 w 5 19 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 8 83 29 51 13 184 
Freezineplants se. cennmesciaci ee pees & Nil 8 11 5 9 33 
Reduction plantss..5. so ccoceee te ae ene ss 5 2 1 8 16 

Totalsj1940 io o5 cscs 65 149 102 $8 G4 458 


1 The small salmon-canning establishments in the Province of Quebec were transferred to the group 
‘‘Small fish- and smoke-houses’’ recorded in the primary operations of the sea fisheries, Table 6. 


10.—Materials Used by and Products of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1936-40 


Material and Product 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ a $ $ 
Materials Used— 

Pl Og err ee a PT eee tn ae peas ARR 11,916,080 | 12,179,219 | 12,589,724 | 12,807,991 14,934, 744 
Weibletoilssass tess nee ne Cae 137, 144 134,426 104, 605 150, 809 169, 662 
Salt. 2 Gkccntenae a cae eae ee eee 256, 651 208,510 206, 797 Zizeo2o 273,818 
Containers. 3 test net ener tee 3,672,487 | 38,353,174 | 3,728,603 | 3,922,650 5, 135,138 
Others esse. eee Ree 477, 626 443,452 452,331 1,020,923 948, 489 

Totals, Materials Used..... 16,459,938 | 16,318,781 | 17,082,060 | 18,114,698 | 21,461,851 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 6,480,174 | 7,056,041 6,052,397 8,158,416 | 10,414,474 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
DPATOd oy cha wen eee Prarie tinea katie 20,254,627 | 19,032,584 | 21,896,811 | 20,640,234 | 24,695,967 


| | | | 


Totals, Products........... 26,684,801 | 26,088,625 | 27,949,208 | 28,798,650 | 35,110,441 


1938 1940 
Male ) Female) Total || Male )Female) Total || Male )Female) Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Lobster canneries......... 1,789 | 2,949 | 4,788} 1,742 | 2,991 | 4,733 | 1,247 | 2,066 3,313 
Salmon canneries......... 2, 0147 - 2,439 |. 63153] 3831255) 25274) 95.399) 93,30 sal an2.c Of 6,161 
Clam canneries........... 138 268 406 94 221 315 92 179 271 
Sardine and other fish 

CANNOTIOS Se Fonte eee 443 478 921 503 489 992 810 692 1,502 
Fish-curingestablishments| 2,315 408 | 2,723] 2,236 426 | 2,662 || 2,535 407 2,942 
Fresh fish and freezing 

plantacecckc secre ease 178 34 212 382 65 447 402 147 549 
Reduction plants......... 219 12 231 262 4 266 299 i 306 


— | | | | | | | |_| | ES 


Wotals hss a 7,796 | 6,588 | 14,384 | 8,344} 6,470 | 14,814 || 8,782 | 6,262 | 15,044 


aA 
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12.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1929-40 


: Contract and 
ee On Salaries On Wages Piece-Workers Totals 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ 
RU UM Se re athe creat 651 (50 LiGalds, 137 3,180,701 4,711 916;413 || 18,499 4,856, 290 
Or acct Robers ie 487 551,330 } 10,534 2,023,040 8,083 399,016 || 14,104 2,973,386 
LUD Uae Rees me ae kee 614 682,535 | 11,848 2,358, 780 4,115 600,415 || 16,577 3,641,730 
Lae Raa a aes aa 585 681,101 | 11,265 2,443,971 3,597 644,842 || 15,447 3,769,914 
D024 a nee tee cae 574 755,631 | 10,583 | 2,588,717 | 4,379 890,413 || 15,536 4,234,761 
WPT eee Teen! Ri ee 632 806,418 | 10,687 3,166,045 4,953 998,704 || 16,272 4,971, 167 
192607 oe eee ees 546 733,760 | 11,579 | 8,807,583 | 5,283 | 1,081,544 || 17,408 5, 622,837 
NODC AGs Caron eee 639 871,211 | 11,343 3,769,791 4,715 732,949 || 16,697 5,373,951 
MOD RRS geen Stee 630 853,800 | 10,579 | 3,539,070 | 4,225 868,226 |] 15,434 5,261,096 
LODO Se ote 660 951,669 | 11,122 | 3,668,802 | 4,585 791,384 || 16,367 5,411,855 
193022 ees 591 . 918,952 | 9,967 | 3,383,902 | 5,164 | 1,023,609 || 15,722 5,326,463 
UU! oot ela cee, Nc 540 692,270 | 9,577 2,069, 153 2,954 421,452 || 13,071 3,182,875 
DUB VAR. a sal Goa eae 486 602, 760 9,799 1,741,404 3,439 477,714 || 18,724 2,821, 878 
19S Ae ee 473 558, 500 9,453 1,728,885 4,116 736, 683 || 14,042 3,024,068 
1934s Sasa oa 548 676,124 | 9,642 | 2,193,995 | 4,612 684,956 || 14,802 3,555,075 
NOS Brace tepaios cas pacts 550 703,075 | 9,468 | 2,171,478 | 4,348 679,395 || 14,361 3,553,948 
OSD ec sete. ay 558 734,678 | 10,073 | 2,544,903 | 4,607 724,269 || 15,238 4,003, 850 
LOST eee oe arias 602 722,651 9,671 2,632,120 erly 687,794 || 14,044 4,042,565 
MOSS .9. cee oie ie as 642 772,493 9,092 2,775,425 4,750 680,037 || 14,484 4,227,955 
A BAG A NN et ee 743 819,119 | 9,670 | 2,819,675 | 4,401 708,600 || 14,814 4,347,394 
G4 Geom ses ao oatets 790 988,340 | 8,843 | 38,540,220] 5,411 868,230 || 15,044 5,396, 790 


Subsection 3.—Canada’s Trade in Fish 


Exports.—Canadian fish and fishery products exported during the twelve 
months ended Dec. 31, 1940, had a total value of $32,662,062,* an increase over 
the preceding year of $3,020,830, or 10 p.c. The total for 1940 was the highest 
recorded since 1929. Canned salmon, the principal item of export, had a value 
of $8,226,315; other items each with an export value of over a million dollars in 
1940 were: fresh lobster ($2,016,561); canned sea herring ($1,645,430); fresh salmon 
($1,507,111); and dried codfish ($1,502,462). The export of canned lobster, which 
formerly was shipped in large quantities to many European countries, has been 
much curtailed by the War, and in 1940 the value was less than half that of the 
export of 1939. The export of fish meal is increasing each year and in 1940 the value 
reached $1,273,041.. The fish-oil exports are also of importance, the shipments of 
the various kinds, including whale oil, showing a total value of $992,485. 


Imports.—The imports of fish and fishery products in the calendar year 1940 
had a total value of $3,501,561, an increase over 1939 of $62,917, or 2 p.c. The 
principal kinds imported were oysters, sardines, salmon and tuna fish. Fish oils 
are imported in considerable quantities, their combined values in 1940 amounting to 
$883,709. 

* This figure does not agree with the total exports of fish and fishery products shown in Table 17 of the 


chapter on External Trade because certain products, such as shells, etc., here included are not taken account 
of in that table. 
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Historical Sketch.—A short historical outline of the development. of the 
mineral industry in Canada is given at pp. 309-310 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Geology and Economic Minerals.—The reader’s attention is directed to 
the article on this subject appearing at pp. 3-14 of this edition of the Year Book. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 

More detailed information on the mineral production of Canada is given in 
the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. * 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining Laws 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves and in National Parks; all other mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. 


* The sections of this chapter, with the exception of Section 1, have been revised in co-operation with 
W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter’ XXVIII, Section 1. Sub- 
section 1 of Section 1 has been compiled from material supplied by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, and Subsection 2 of Section 1 from material furnished 
by the Provincial Governments. 
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Subsection 1.—Mining Laws and Regulations on Dominion Lands 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and lie 
within Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, 
the property of the Dominion Government, in the Territories of Canada reserve to 
the Crown the mines and minerals that may be found on or under such lands, 
together with the right of operation. 


The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on Dominion lands 
are: Yukon and Northwest Territories—Alkali Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black 
Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash Regulations; and Domestic Coal 
Permits. _Yukon—Yukon Placer Mining Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 216); Yukon Quartz. 
Mining Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 217); Dredging Regulations; Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Regulations. Northwest Territories—Quartz Mining Regulations; Placer 
Mining Regulations; Dredging Regulations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying 
Regulations; and Permits to remove sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. 
Copies of these regulations are available from the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations 


The granting of land in any province, except Ontario, no longer carries with it 
mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly 
reserved if they are not to-be included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 
general minerals (usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces, except Alberta, a prospectors or miners licence to search for mineral 
deposits, valid for a year must be obtained. A claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time 
limit, with the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum 
must be performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or 
lease of the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The 
taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a permit to drill on promising ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 


discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 


rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 
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The legislation controlling mining and minerals in each province and the 
authority responsible for its administration are stated below. Copies/of the legis- 
lation and regulations and details concerning them may be obtained by application 
to the respective authorities. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration——Minister of Mines, Parliament Buildings, _ 
Halifax. Legislation.—Mines Act (c. 4, 1941); Coal Mines Regulations Act (ce. 1, 
1927) and amending Acts of 1934 (c. 44 and 45), 1935 (c. 39), 1938 (c. 37) and 1940 
(c. 85); and Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regulations Act 1937 (c. 3) and amend- 
ing Act 1940 (c. 47). 


New Brunswick.—Administration—Department of Lands and Mines, 
Fredericton. Legislation—Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B. 1927), as amended by 
c. 27, 1928; c. 28, 1929; c. 26, 1980; c. 23, 1933; c. 23, 1938; c. 17; 1939; and c. 14, 
1941. In most grants of Crown land since 1805, all mines and minerals are 
reserved to the Crown. Prior to that time, most of the land grants reserved only 
gold, silver, copper, lead and coal. 


Quebec.—Administration.—Minister of Mines and Maritime Fisheries, 
Quebec. Information and statistics on mining operations and geological explora- 
tions are to be found in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. Legis- 
lation.— Quebec Mining Act (c. 80, R.S.Q. 1925) and amendments. In townships 
the Crown retains full mining rights on lands patented subsequent to July 24, 
1880, and gold and silver rights on lands patented previous to that date. All 
mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the seigneuries. 


Ontario.— Administration. —Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division. 
Legislation.—Mining Act (c. 47, R.S.O. 1937) with amendments; applies to all 
Crown lands except Indian lands. Title is a grant in fee simple, except in pro- 
vincial forests where mining lands are leased. There is no apex law, all claim 
boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the recorder 
or, on appeal, by the Judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 


Manitoba.—Administration.—Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; mining recorders’ offices at Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Legislattion.—The Mines Act (c. 186, R.S.M. 1940) with amendments [c. 33, 
1940; c. 28 (second session) 1940] and regulations thereunder; the Mining Tax 
Act (c. 207, R.S.M. 1940); the Well Drilling Act (c. 232, R.S.M. 1940); the Crown 
Lands Act (c. 48, R.S.M. 1940); the Manitoba Natural Resources Act (c. 148, 
R.S8.M. 1940); the Natural Resources Agreement Act (c. 149, R.S.M. 1940); and the 
Surveys Act (c. 205, R.S.M. 1940) and regulations thereunder. 


Saskatchewan.—A dministration.— Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
Legislatton.—Mineral Resources Act of 1931 and regulations thereunder; the Coal 
Mines Safety and Welfare Act, 1932, providing for the competency of mine managers 
and pit bosses, for the reporting of accidents, and the welfare and safety of those 
employed in the production of minerals; Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, providing 
for a Coal Administrator to administer all legislation pertaining to the coal industry. 


Alberta.—Administration.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
There is a staff of inspectors of mines. Legislation.—The Provincial Lands Act, 
1939; the Oil and Gas Wells Act, 1931; the Oil and Gas Resources Conservation 
Act; the Mines Act; the Coal Sales Act; and the Coal Miners Wages Security Act. 
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British Columbia.—Administration.Department of Mines, Victoria. The 
Department includes all Government offices in connection with the mining industry. 
Legislation.—The Department of Mines Act and other Acts respecting mining and 
minerals, notably: the Mineral Act (c. 181, R.S.B.C. 1936); the Placer-Mining 
Act (c. 184, R.S.B.C. 1936); Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act (c. 189, R.S.B.C. 
1936); the Coal-Mines Regulation Act (c. 188, R.S.B.C. 1936); and amendments 
to the above Acts. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production 


A special article on the Development of Canada’s Mineral Resources in Rela- 
tion to the Present War Effort, so far as this development had taken place by the 
middle of 1940, appears at pp. 298-309 of the 1940 Year Book. 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary in- 
dustries in Canada is indicated in Chapter VII while its part in the external trade 
of Canada is dealt with in Chapter XVI, Part II, especially Section 3, subsections 
2 and 5. 


Subsection 1.—Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals and Fuels in 
War-Time* 


The present War is all-embracing: it is characterized by a breadth and intensity 
of operations never conceived before, and accompanied by immense devastation 
of material resources and havoc. The economic organization of the entire world 
has been mobilized and drawn upon, as well as the military organizations of the 
nations directly involved. Canada’s mining industry has been in a position to 
give strong support to the Allied cause from the start, although up to the commence- 
ment of the First World War, the Dominion’s mineral resources had little or no 
relation to war requirements (with the exception perhaps, of nickel). In the four 
years of that war the development of domestic metal-refining facilities took place. 
Unfortunately, the industry was not sufficiently integrated, and effective control 
such as is now in force was impossible. It followed that the pressure of war demands 
brought high and ever-increasing prices. Nevertheless, the post-war adjustments 


that were necessary in the industry served only to emphasize the great strength of 


the Dominion’s mineral position, and there was actually a continued expansion in 
mining operations, not only throughout the period of prosperity ended in 1929, 
but also in the six years of subnormal mineral prices that followed the low point of 
the depression in 1933. 


On the strength of the experience gained and soon after the outbreak of the 
present War, agreements were made with the British Government for the delivery 
of large quantities of copper, lead and zine at pre-war prices; on this basis there has 
been no marketing problem or uncertainty as to price increases. Britain and the 
Allies have taken the entire surplus production of aluminium, copper, zinc and nickel, 
as well as large quantities of lead, asbestos, pyrites, sulphur and appreciable quantities 
of miscellaneous non-ferrous metals and minerals. 


The over-all war needs of the Allied nations have increased enormously and 
in order to meet these needs it has been necessary to restrict domestic consumption 
and enforce a rigid export control policy. The following outline is designed to give 
a summary of the main features of the controls in effect at the end of 1941. 


* This material, with the exception of the section on solid fuels, was compiled in co-operation with 
Wartime Industries Control Board, from information supplied by the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
The section on the control of solid fuels was revised by F. G. Neate, Deputy Coal Administrator. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals.—The supply, the distribution and the use of all non- 
ferrous metals, industrial minerals and common metal alloys were placed under 
the administration of the Metals Controller, under P.C. 3187, July 15, 1940. Con- 
trol has been exercised primarily through the restriction of exports and the curtail- 
ment of domestic consumption for non-essential uses. Even in cases where Canada 
has large supplies available for export, restrictions have been imposed on non-essential 
domestic use in order that the largest possible quantities of the metals involved 
may be made available for the war needs of the Allied nations. 


Many of the control measures have been made effective through the co-operation 
of the industries concerned. In this connection, a number of advisory committees 
representing manufacturers, distributors, and consumers of metals and mineral 
products have been set up by the Metals Controller. 


Aluminium.—Output of aluminium has been increased very substantially 
since the beginning of the War, and every effort has been made to effect further 
increases in production. One of the principal steps taken to the end of 1941 in con- 
trolling the distribution of aluminium has been to ban the use of this metal for 
electrical conductors and for the manufacture of cooking utensils and aluminium 
foil other than for essential war needs. The use of aluminium powder was strictly 
rationed as were other applications of this metal for non-essential uses. In the 
steel industry, aluminium was eliminated as a deoxidizer in the production of shell 
steel. For ordinary steel deoxidizing, low-grade aluminium has been substituted 
for virgin. In July, 1941, control and curtailment were extended to secondary and 
scrap aluminium. By the end of 1941 non-war consumption of virgin aluminium 
had been virtually eliminated. 


Copper and Brass.—Regulation concerning copper and brass was instituted in 
July, 1941, by the Metals Controller through the surveillance of export applications 
and through informal understandings with principal producers and fabricators. 
Control of domestic consumption has been effected mainly through restricting the 
deliveries of primary copper to fabricators. In November, 1941, the users of copper 
and copper alloys for the majority of applications were placed on a quota. Metal 
for direct war work was not included in the quota. Copper, brass and bronze 
were prohibited in the manufacture of a large number of items for domestic and 
commercial use. 


Magnesium.—The available supply of magnesium in Canada, has been reserved 
strictly for essential war uses. After meeting the requirements of Canadian in- 
dustry for the production of aircraft alloys, the balance of the supply has been used 
to produce flares, shell fillings, night bombs and other equipment. At the end of 
1941, plans were under way for the construction of a magnesium-producing plant 
in Canada. 


Nickel.—The principal producers and distributors of primary nickel in Canada, 
in co-operation with the Metals Controller, have taken steps to exercise strict control 
over non-essential domestic consumption. Control steps to the end of 1941 
included a general priority allocation of nickel and nickel-bearing alloys. 
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Tungsten.__Steps were taken during 1941 to bring Canada’s policy with regard 
to the use of tungsten in high-speed steels in line with the United Kingdom and 
United States policies. In co-operation with the Bureau of Mines, efforts have 
been made to locate new sources of tungsten and increase the limited output of 
known occurrences. A Government stockpile of ferro-tungsten has been built up 
to help meet essential war needs. 


Tin.—Conforming with steps taken in the United States during the summer of 
1941, the weight of tin coating used on tin plate for most purposes was reduced by 
10 p.c. Following the outbreak of war in the Pacific all stocks of tin were frozen. 
Releases of tin are now granted only after securing permission from the Metals 
Controller.- By this measure, all non-essential uses, including the use of tin plate 
for cans and containers for a large number of food and other products, are being 
eliminated. A considerable reduction of the tin content of solders, babbits, bearing- 
metals and bronzes has been effected and further steps in this direction are under 
way. A Government stockpile of tin has been built up to help meet essential needs. 


Zinc.—The output of the two primary zinc producers in Canada is handled by 
one selling agency working in close conjunction with the Metals Controller. During 
May, 1941, initial steps in the control of domestic consumption of zinc included a 
reduction in the amount of zine available for civilian uses including die casting, 
galvanizing, dry-battery-cell manufacturing, and zinc age for use in the paints, 
congoleum, rubber and cables industries. 


Fuels.—Solid Fuels.—-The outbreak of war immediately dislocated the Canadian 
coal and coke industry due, in the first instance, to the fact that Canada has for many 
years imported approximately half her coal requirements. Included in imports 
were considerable quantities of anthracite from Great Britain, Belgium, Germany 
and the Netherlands as well as Indo-China, Russia and Morocco. The War shut 
off imports from-all these countries except Great Britain which has continued to 
make shipments, although at reduced rates. 


Marked changes in the quantities, types and distribution of solid fuels have 
resulted. On Oct. 18, 1939, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board appointed a 
Coal Administrator to guide and control these changes and thus to ensure adequate 
supplies of solid fuels at fair prices, and to assist producers, importers and distri- 
buters to continue to function as smoothly as possible, despite the changed condi- 
tions. On Dec. 5, 1941, wood-fuel and sawdust were also brought within the 
Maximum Prices Regulations of the Board and the control of the industry was 
placed under the Coal Administrator. 


Control has been exercised in three main directions: (1) To ensure adequate 
fuel supplies of the right types for the armed forces, including bunkering require- 
ments. All orders for these purposes are controlled and directed by the Adminis- 
trator. (2) To ensure fuel supplies for the war industries and at the same time to 
maintain industrial requirements. This has involved, considerable direct control 
of distribution through allocation of outputs and restriction of shipments to certain 
areas. (3) Action necessary to safeguard domestic solid-fuel requirements. Due to 
curtailment of imports from overseas and to the allocation of a large proportion of 
available coke supplies to war industries, active steps had to be taken to stimulate 
and facilitate larger imports of domestic fuels from the United States and to increase 
shipments of suitable western coals to the Ontario market. 
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Prices are governed by the Maximum Prices Regulations and the Board’s 
rulings thereunder. Due to uncontrollable increases in the laid-down cost of some 
imported coals, it will be necessary in certain cases to provide a subsidy to enable 
the price-ceiling to be maintained. 


The Dominion Fuel Board, for nearly two decades, has maintained a close 
study of the industry and has administered the various measures of Government 
assistance for the industry. In the autumn of 1941, to ensure complete and unified 
control, the staff and functions of the Dominion Fuel Board were taken over by 
the Coal Administrator until further notice. (See also p. 307). 


Crude Petroleum, Gasoline and Fuel Oil.—As in the case of the coal industry, 
Canada is dependent in large measure upon imports to satisfy the tremendous war- 
time requirements for oil and gasoline. Owing to the shortage of tankers for the 
shipment of oil, these imports have necessarily been curtailed. An Oil Controller 
was appointed in June, 1940, to conserve existing supplies and to increase domestic 
production. 


Various measures have been put. into effect to supply a maximum amount of 
crude oil to Canadian refineries. All pipelines, tankers (ocean and lake), and tank- 
cars owned or controlled in Canada are being used with this end in view. The oil 
companies are co-operating to obtain maximum efficiency in the distribution of 
products and the elimination of ‘cross hauls’ wherever possible. This has been 
facilitated by the formation of advisory committees representative of the industry. 
Through an authorized increase in the price of crude oil from Turner Valley and by 
other means, domestic production and the search for new oil fields has been stimu- 
lated. During 1941, refinery runs were changed, where possible, to give maximum 
yields of heavy and light oil. 


A series of measures were taken to conserve gasoline and fuel oil, among these 
being a form of rationing by quota deliveries to service stations. In August, 1940, 
an Order provided that no additional gasoline pumps or storage tanks were to be 
sold or installed for retail purposes. From June, 1941, any additions to existing 
oil-burning equipment, or installations of such new equipment were prohibited. 
From July, 1941, the hours of sale of motor fuel were restricted to 7.00 a.m. to 7.00 
p.m. on week days with no sales on Sundays. Price-ceilings on motor fuels, fuel 
oils and lubricating oils were established by the Oil Controller in October, 1941. 


As from Apr. 1, 1942, the sale of motor fuel in Canada was subjected to the 
provisions of a coupon-rationing plan. Under this rationing system, gasoline for use 
in civilian motor-vehicles was made obtainable only on presentation of the coupons. 
For the purpose of operating this plan, every motor-vehicle was listed as belonging in 
one of seven categories. Category ‘‘A’’ comprised cars driven for non-essential 
purposes. Inclusion in any category other than ‘‘A’”’ was made only on the basis of 
proven eligibility. Coupons permit the purchase of a designated number of units 
of gasoline according to the category of the vehicle for which they are issued. 
Special provision is to be made for tourists, varying with their length of stay in 
Canada. 
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Subsection 2.—General Statistics of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 
production go back only to 1886, as given in Table 1, although actual production 
began with the earliest settlements. The figures given are not strictly comparable 
throughout the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of 
computing both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. 
Earlier methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would 
have shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness 
of the figures.in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production of Canada, 1886-1941 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
: Capita Capita : Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TSSHSeeee 10, 221, 255 2-23 | 1905...... 69,078,999 TL HE) 1994) eee, 209, 583, 406 22-92 
1887s7e se 10,321,331 2°23) P1906. 22.0% 79,286, 697 12-86 || 1925...... 226, 583, 333 24-38 
VES8.0. oe ws 12-518 ,894 |) 2:67 ell 19075. 5... 86, 865, 202 13- DOM 1926.22 on 240, 437, 123 25-44 
TSSOreeeer 14,013,113 2-96 || 1908...... 85,557,101 12-92 |) 1927....... 247,356, 695 25-67 
1890....... 16, 763,353 So hatiel SOU Gece rn 91,831,441 dE Foes) Oat on A ye ae ee 274,989,487 27-96 
LSGTory. 18,976,616 FEAT iit) ET areata 106, 823, 623 15-29) 1929" oes: 310,850, 246 31-00 
1892) See 16, 623,415 Shoe (Ue 7 Ul Be A 103, 220,994 14-32 |} 1930...... 279,873,578 27-42 
ASUS pc Sea 20, 035, 082 4-06) 1912. 25. . 135,048,296 | 18-28 | pee ee |e 
18940 os as 19,931,158 A= O00: |W 1913.47... 145, 634, 812 19-08 || 19811..... 230,434, 726 22-21 
1895255552. 20,505,917 4-08 1914.2... 128,863,075 16-36 || 1932...... 191, 228, 225 18-20 
ES Cee aria 22,474, 256 4-42 |} 1915...... 137,109,171 Wy S a elo ssire He. 221,495, 253 20-74 
LEYS Sites 28,485, 023 OOOH LOTBE sc: 177, 201, 534 Do ADO LOO4 soe 278,161,590 25-67 
1898.00 cas 38,412,431 VAS NOL ees 189, 646, 821 ZO= 0d HL Oo0 sets cis 312,344, 457 28-56 
1899. sec. 49 , 234,005 9-41 | 1918...... 211,301,897 25295. | 1986.0 2: 361,919,372 32-82 
1900S eee 64, 420, 877 12-15 || 1919...... 176, 686,390 21-26 || 1987...... 457,359,092 41-12 
1OOe 65,797,911 12-25 || 1920...... 227,859, 665 26-63 || 19388...... 441, 823 , 237 39-42 
190252ee. 63, 231, 836 VS Ls | AS 21 171,923,342 19-56 || 1939...... 474, 602,059 41-94 
1903 Keie cies 61, 740,513 10-90 || 1922...... 184, 297, 242 20-66 || 1940...... 529,825,035 46-33 
190425. <2 60,082,771 LO SSlalelO2p aeenaiae 214,079,331 23-76 || 19412..... 560, 746,875 49-10 
1 Beginning with 1931 exchange equalization of gold production is included. 2 Subject to re- 


vision. 


Current Production—The depression beginning in 1930 had a profound effect 
upon the production of minerals in Canada. The decline in general commodity 
prices and the increased price of gold provided a two-fold stimulus to the produc- 
tion of gold and, as in the 1920’s, output was increased. Old properties expanded 
their operations and new districts and mines were discovered, developed and brought 
into production. Base-metal prices declined to low levels, but the improvements 
that low prices and competition had brought about in productive facilities during 
the 1920’s, together with the presence in the ores of small but appreciable quantities 
of precious metals, enabled the producing companies to carry on. After a period of 
readjustment, production expanded again. However, the serious reduction in 
industrial and construction operations materially restricted the production of coal, 
non-metallics other than fuels, and the various structural minerals. 


The situation, therefore, prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 was that Canada’s 
mineral industries were in a particularly strong position so far as their ability to 
make a substantial contribution to the country’s war effort was concerned. Such 
a possible contribution had two aspects, namely :— 

1. The production at reasonable cost of those minerals that are essential for 


the manufacture of armaments, munitions and other war supplies as well as for 
domestic civil needs. 
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_2. The creation of essential foreign credits by the production of gold and silver 
and of other minerals, surplus to national needs, for export sale to other countries. 


‘The production of gold was reaching new high records each year so that in 1940 
Canada stood second among the countries of the world with 12-8 p.c. of the total 
world production. As already indicated, developments in connection with base 
metals enabled Canadian companies to produce large supplies of copper, nickel, lead 
and zinc on a low-cost basis. Metallurgical processes had been extended to include 
final refining operations of sufficient capacity to handle the major part of Canadian 
production. In this field, while no aluminium ores are mined in Canada, with the 
availability of low-cost hydro-electric power, metallurgical plants for the production, 
from imported ores, of refined aluminium on a large scale had been established. 
At the beginning of the War, producers of all these base metals entered into voluntary 
agreements with the British Government to sell the surplus above Canadian require- 
ments at practically no advance on the low prices prevailing before the War, thus 
assuring the British of a supply 7 these essential materials without the risk of 
advancing prices. 


In the case of fuels, non-metallics other than fuels, and structural materials, 
productive capacity in Canada for many essential minerals was more than sufficient 
to provide for the then-existing industrial and civil requirements. Thus the expand- 
ing demands of war industries and the construction operations necessitated by 
various features of the war program were readily met. 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1938-49 


1938 1939 1940 
Mineral | — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
Metallics 

IGN AVION Iss Manoa en oe lb. 24,560 2.200 1, 225,585 151,469 
IBistauthiee:. ce verse oy 9,516 9,754 409,449 466,362 
Cacia eeace see fe 699,138 561,799 939, 691 662, 209 
Chromite: .coecooe ce Nil - Nil - 
Cobalt ena lb. 459, 226 790,913 732,561 1, 213, 454 2 2,796, 5222 
Manganese ore........ ton! Nil - 396 3,688 
Molybdenite concen- ' 

trates Seach eee lb. 13,000 4,500 2,722 816 
Tungsten concen- | 

TLALOS A eee Cee Ib. Nil ~ 8,825 4.917 || 
COpPet ua eernkces oles “1571, 249, 664 | 56,554,034 |608,825,570 | 60,934,859 |) 
INGekelitea ele cess “  |210,572,738 | 53,914,494 |226,105,865 | 50,920,305 2 155,922,881 2 
FGaidl eae feet Rent es “  1418,927,660 | 14,008,941 |388,569,550 | 12,313,768 
ZANT aes ee a ics See *. “ 1381,506,588 | 11,723,698 |394,533,860 | 12,108,244 
Goldie tee ak Sees fineoz.| 4,725,117 |166,205,9903! 5,094,379 |184,115,9513} 5,311,145 |204,479,0833 
SULVers cea ewan ore so 22,219,195 9,660,239 | 23,163,629 9,378,490 | 23,833,752 9,116,172 
Palladium, rhodium, 

ITICIUzT CtC aac ene: “ 130,893 3,677,342 135, 402 4,199, 622 2 7,761, 1082 
IZ Cantihange kien oo oats = 161,326 5,196,794 148, 902 §, 222,589 
Arsenic (As2O3)....... lb. 2,175,646 56, 538 1,741,917 Br azecor 
TRON Ore sys weenie eee ton! Nil - 123,598 341,594 
MGreury9 aie eee lb. 760 760 | ~ 436 1, 226 
Radium and uranium....... 4 4 4 1; 121553 2 2,427, 2462 
Selenwumpness aoe eee lb. 358,929 622,742 150,771 266,714 
sPelumvamny ser eetone ee 48, 237 82,967 2,940 4,769 || 
‘Titanium ore... 4... ton! 207 1,449 3,694 21,267 |) 
Totals, Metallics........... — |323,075,154 - |343,506,123 — | 382,503,012 

Fuels 

Coal at eee eee ton! | 14,294,718 | 48,982,171 | 15,537,443 | 48,315,224 | 17,566,884 | 54,676,993 
Natural gas......... M cu. ft.} 33,444,791 | 11,587,450 | 35,185,146 | 12,507,307 | 41,232,125 13, 000,593 
Reatute eves. ee ton! 620 3,500 445 2,445 30 75 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. | 6,966,084 | 9,230,173 | 7,826,301 | 9,846,352 | 8,590,978 11, 160, 213 
Totals, Fuels............... - | 64,803,294 - | 70,671,328 - | 78,837,874 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 286. 


, a=. 


eS oe 


- Seed A Spee eat ee 


a er wT ee 


Mineral 


Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 


Bares se5. es ee 
Feldspar..... bea cA 


Stones) a.kaan 6 Ssh 
(ypauimy. Sth fea tin oes 
Iron oxides (ochre)... . 
Magnesium sulphate. . 
Mineral waters. ...imp. 
Nepheline-syenite..... 
Phosphate: 22 .0.25'2: 
QUarTtR eer setae an 


Sodium carbonate. . 
Sodium sulphate..... : 


Totals, Non-Metallics...... 


Clay Products and Other | 


Structural Materials 
Cuiay PRopucts 


Brick— 

Soft Mud Process— _ 
WAGe Eee eh tes 
@ominon-.. 0.5... M 

Stiff Mud Process 

(wire cut)— 
WACOls cosets anes 
Commons. a.5 <6. M 

Dry Press— 

DAGON nex a sretteon eee M 
Common-.2... eee 

Fancy or ornamental 
DICK wee cee 

Sewer brick........ M 

Paving brick. .:.... M 

Hinebricksl. oe. M 


Fireclay and other clay ton? 
entoniles sac ocr: 
Fireclay blocks and shapes. . 


Hollow blocks........ ton! 
Roofing tile. . No. 
Floor tile (quarries). ‘sq. ft. 
SOT AT GUE Saje nace oles M 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue 


INI SG aOLCh sets seks eo oan 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. 
Other clay products........ 


Torats, CLAY PRODUCTS... 


OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 


SANTEE ale a pie ae 
Sand and gravel...... 
Stone— 

SsPORULG 0 <r: 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1938-40—continued 
1938 1939 1940 
Quantivy Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
289,793 | 12,890,195 | 364,472 | 15,859,212 |) 
217 3'906 240 4.995 
‘ 41/590 ‘ 61,684 2 18, 205,399? 
‘ 420, 261 4 474,418 
1, 037,026 80,989 | 1,995,3565} 145.2215 
112'395 | 1,044,817 | 211,278 | 1,668,025 
Nil = 4 639 338 4,819 
398 13,842 301 10,388 248 7,957 
14,058 | 129,293 12,500 | 112/309 21,455 187,623 
306 16, 198 304 15,278 341 14,543 
1,008,799 | 1,502,265 | 1,421,934 | 1,935,127 | 1,448,788 | 2,065,933 
5,821 71,769 "015 "418 9. 111,874 
"470 9° 400 550 9900 Nil = 
188,309 21,619 123,769 19,105 | 140, 668 20, 892 
‘ 142: 737 30,766 | 140,148 4 117,849 
208 1,886 157 1,712 358 4'039 
1,380,011 961,617 | 1,582,935 | 1,100,214 | 1,858,302 | 1,203°527 
440,045 | 1,912,913 | 4247500 | 2°486,632 | 464,714 | 2.823.269 
1,788 100, 403 2/493 124’ 807 3.438 182,786 
4 35,038 5,097 41/471 4 74,905 
252 2/268 300 2) 400 220 1,760 
63,009 | 553,307 71,485 | 628, 151 64,260 | 829,589 
10, 853 109,810 13,144 | 128,595 15.166 | 154,734 
~ | 20,066,123 - | 25,061,849 - | 26,011,498 
10,838 | 208,610 10,927 | 182,376 15,946 | 323, 634 
24°104| 313,082 26,651 | 372,116 42°395 | 611,750 
34,179 | 671,471 45,995 | 941,696 41,552 | 908,636 
50,734 | 681,744 51.115 | 692,224 52.777 | 738,416 
13,125 | 266,039 12,262 | 242,518 14,932 | 333,717 
15,536 | 192,741 17,791 | 236,597 24°870 | 351,335 
63 4,175 68 4,601 47 2,477 
228 3,581 217 4,506 694 12/922 
1 34 157 6,089 19 819 
2,213 113,581 2,331 119,346 3,167 | 165,525 
2) 344 17,243 13,159 40,236 4° 881 30,564 
1,179 3° 659 988 3/441 1,469 4) 488 
‘ 73,512 4 95,256 ‘ 85, 127 
70,648 | 591,416 86,120 | 714,291 105,073 788,478 
150,504 5.196 | 148,291 4° 964 1,839 
100,958 15,330 90,812 15233 13.631 
12,862 | 322,774 14,360 | 353,973 10,550 | 277.551 
‘ 778,107 4 813, 208 ‘ 1, 152, 608 
‘ 235,890 : 282,712 ‘ 474,452 
‘ 37,899 ‘ 25, 853 ‘ 72, 283 
- | 4,536,084 ~ | 5,151,236 ~ | 6,344,547 
5,519,102 | 8,241,350 | 5,731,264 | 8,511,211 | 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 
486.922 | 3.542652 | 552,209 | 4,003,514 | 716,730 | 5,194,555 
32, 293'382 | 127002,554 | 31,294,341 | 11,241,102 | 31,375,415 | 11,759, 245 
705,307 | 1,379,417 | 1,102,395 | 2,119,501 | 1,147,747 | 1,884,410 
4,288.507 | 3,864,619 | 4,149,589 | 3,817,551 | 6,108,591 | 5,126,075 | 
19,375 87, 274 14/124 | 200054 13,739 75, 409 
101,853 | 218,405 176,265 | 311,830 | 176,475 | 305,543 
979 6,311 1, 149 | 6,760 1,113 7,522 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 286. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1938-40—concluded 


1938 1939 1940 
Mineral ee SS eee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Clay Products and Other $ $ $ 


Structural! Materials—conc. 


ToraLs, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
IMATERIABS cen eros Stee - 29,342,582 - | 30,211,523 - | 86,128,104 


Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Ma- 
terials:<: fone eases — | 33,878,666 — | 35,362,759 - | 42,472,651 


Grand Totals (Canadian 
Funds)........... Segre oot — | 441,823,237 ; — | 474,602,059 - | 529,825,035 


1 Short tons. 2 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of detailed data for 1940. 

3 Value in Canadian funds. 4 Not available. 5 Not including ground mica schist produced in 

British Columbia. 6 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the 

sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 7 Includes relatively large quantities used in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. 

Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 

and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the period since 1930, 

Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in 

each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual values 


of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published in Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 


1931=40 
Mineral 1931 | 1932 | 1933 } 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 ) 1940 
Raanierce p.c¢) |" p.G.)| prc. | plc: |-pscl-| p 62e pica ep. eas | spaces pac 
Copalt cae ss teeta sore eee 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Copperssin. aa eno noe Ot ee aes 10-6 8-0 9-8 9-6 | 10-3 | 10-9 | 15-1 | 12-8 | 12-8 
Ol ef Mee ae or er ee he, ee 24-4 | 37-4 | 38-0 | 86-9 | 37-0 | 36-3 | 31-3 | 37-6 | 38-8 
BiCad oaks ce ee eee eee 3°2 2-8 2-9 3-0 3-4 4-1 4-6 3-1 2-6 
INiGkel i eimceer tes om unin the Peete ae ae 6-7 3:8 9-1 | 11-6 | 11-3 | 12-1 | 18-0 | 12-2 | 10-7 1 
Platinum metals ynnc es ee oe: 1-2 1-0 0-7 2-2 1-7 2:2 2-2 2-0 2-0 
Radium and uranium products....... 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 0-2 
SuVerseck nae cae ns rere tae eee 2-7 3-0 2-6 2:8 3°4 2:3 2-3 2-2 2-0 
LEING site sts hate Srna wateee eR ae 2-7 2-2 2-9 3°3 3:2 3-1 4-0 2-7 2-6 
TOTALS, METALLICS® . 2.5 .02...-00.+< 52-0 | 58-6 | 66-4 | 69-7 | 71-0 | 71-7 | 73-1 | 73-1 | 72-4 72-2 
FUELS ; 
Goal ink hicehe tar. rie sae oe etenter Sites race 18-1 | 19-4 | 16-3 | 15-1 | 18-4 | 12-7 | 10-7 | 10-0} 10-2 10-3 
INS bUaL CAST casein) eto eee eer APO AaieiimasO) |e osc eorOtaos ae eeo 2:6 | 2-6 2-5 
Petroleum arcsec ten. cote eee tee ieee 1-8 1-6 1-4 1-2 1-1 0-9 1-2 2-1 2-1 2-1 


Toraus, Cray PRODUCTS.......... Sear sO) eek Oe elle ele Oe| mele Ors mths Oba ian Ono eeeedica| 1-2 
OrHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

@Ceamentitstecern. ater Seem ee hier 6-9 | 3-6} 2-0] 2-0] 1-8] 1-9] 2-0; 1-9] 1-8 2-2 

Tari dey. tases Mee eee ee ae ees 1-2] 1:3} 1-1] 1-0] 0-9] 0-9] 0-8} 0-8]; 0-8 1-0 

Sand and: Sraveles occu scutes «sateen og 2-9 2-3 2-0 1-5 | 2-1 1-9 2-3 2-7 2-4 2-2 

Stonoh.c whic doaatecie cio iene coir 4-9 2°6 1-4 1-5 1-7 1-4 1-5 1:3 1-4 1-4 

ToraLs, OTHER STRUCTURAL 

MEATRBIALS sc hase; elafole-ois nisvares = 15-9 | 9-8] 6-5] 6-0] 6-5] 6-1| 6-6] 6-7 | 6-3 6-8 

Grand Totals...........:... 100-0 (100-6 1100-0 (100-0 1100-0 '100-0 1100-0 |100-0 \100-0 | 100-0 

1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 2 Not available. | 3 Tn- 


cludes minor items not specified. 
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Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the same 
extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have resulted from 
circumstances arising since 1926 can be seen more clearly by using it as a base year. 
Table 4 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production, using 1926 as the base 
year, by principal minerals, for the period 1929-40, The very large increase in the 
production of petroleum is especially noteworthy. 


4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1929-40 
(1926=100) 
Norr.—Indexes for 1927 and 1928 will be found at p. 319 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Mineral | 1929 | 1930 | 1931} 1932] 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 | 19388 | 1939 | 1940 
METALLICS 
Cobaltcaisias sous aness 139-8}104-4| 78-4] 73-8| 70-2} 89-5] 102-5) 183-5 | 76-3 | 69-1] 110-2 
Gonpetens wise cus. detacn 186-4/228-0/219-6]186-1] 225-4] 274-1) 314-8] 316-3 | 398-2 | 429-2 | 457-4 
Goldieticn tes aoa decors 109 -9}119-8)153-6}173-5] 168-1] 169-4] 187-3] 213-7 | 233-5 | 269-4 | 290-4 
TOR cPerer ieee taictets cata 115-1]117-3| 94-2] 90-2} 93-9] 122-0] 119-5] 135-0 | 145-2 | 147-6 | 136-9 1 
INTO KCI te ttae others stacs se 167-8]157-9| 99-9] 46-2) 126-7] 195-8] 210-8} 258-3 | 342-2 | 320-4 | 344-1 
Platinum metals....... 131-51357-4/470-3|287-2| 260-3}1220-8|1106-8/1381-9 |1463-9 |1694-4 |1454-6 
Sil worace cietanea mere os 103-4}118-2] 91-9} 82-0} 67-9) 73-4] 74-3] 82-0} 102-7 | 99-3 | 108-5 
INNES FS SE ARR ee 131-6}178-5)158-2)114-9] 132-8} 199-1] 213-9] 222-2 | 247-0 | 254-4 | 263-1 
FurELs 
Oa Fed. doe sae et 106-2} 90-3) 74-3] 71-2) 72-2} 83-8) 84-3] 92-4} 96-1] 86-7 | 94-3] 106-6 
Natural 2agacsscich ee ws 147-8}152-9}134-7|121-9| 120-5] 120-6] 129-7] 146-4 | 168-6 | 174-1 | 183-2 | 214-7 
Retrolounis... cocks oa. 306-6/417-7|423-3)286-6] 314-3] 387-1] 396-9 ait sd 807-7 {1911-4 |2147-5 |2357-3 


Non-MErattics 
(ExcLupING FUELS) 


INSDOSLOSSE saieese foavess 109-5} 86-7} 58-8] 44-0) 56-7] 55-8) 99-8] 107-8 | 146-8 | 103-7 | 180-4] 1 
GRY SUIS setae ee ares: 137-1|121-2| 97-7] 49-6] 43-4] 52-2] 61-3] 94-4 | 118-5 | 114-2 | 160-9 | 163-9 
QuartZincss vccoe< ees 114-6] 97-5} 84-3] 81-5) 80-1) 117-4] 100-4] 451-02] 593-52) 594-62] 682-12) 800-72 
SalGeacus sates eke on 125-8/103-5| 98-7|100-4] 106-7) 122-6) 187-2) 149-0 | 174-8 | 167-6 | 161-7 | 177-0 
Sulphur? Si setescs ccs 110-9] 97-8}129-8|137-8] 148-7] 183-6] 174-8] 316-5 | 339-2 | 291-3 | 547-5 1 
SrRucTURAL MATERIALS! 

Cement 141-1}126-7|116-7| 51-7} 34-5) 48-5) 41-9} 51-8 | 70-9 | 63-4] 65-8] 86-8 
Lime 162-9|118-6} 83-3] 77-5] 78-2] 88-9] 98-0} 113-2 | 132-7 | 117-6 | 133-4 | 173-2 
Sand and gravel 162-7)166-8|127-1) 84-6] 68-6} 86-8] 124-0) 129-3 | 157-8 | 188-3 | 182-9 | 183-3 
Stone 150-4}156-2/131-3} 73-3) 45-9] 63-7] 67-5) 77-9 | 108-4] 80-0] 85-1 | 116-4 


i War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 2 Beginning with 1936 low- 
grade natural silica sand used as non-ferrous smelter flux is included. 3 1928=100, previous years not 
being comparable. 4 Excluding clay products. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of Canada 
and, in recent years, has contributed about 50 p.c. of the total mineral production 
of the Dominion. The rise in the price of gold has been especially favourable to 
Ontario’s mineral production, while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another 
outstanding feature in the mineral resources of the Province. In 1939 Ontario’s 
production was 49-0 p.c. of the total and in 1940, 49-5 p.c.. For many years, 
British Columbia—where most of the important metals are found and substantial 
quantities of coal exist—was firmly entrenched in second place. However, since 
1930, Quebec has challenged British Columbia’s position, having taken over second 
place in the three latest years. Whereas formerly non-metallics (especially asbestos) 
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and structural materials, made up nearly all of the mineral production of Quebec, 
more than half the value is now made up of metals, particularly gold and copper. 
Nova Scotia and Alberta are the most important coal-producing provinces. The 
discovery and development of the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon orebodies resulted 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan becoming important producers 
of base metals and gold and silver. Alberta, besides being a big producer of coal, 
is the most important province for the production of petroleum and natural gas, 
and this activity has shown a rapid increase in recent years. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1926-40 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1983 Year Book, and 
for 1911-25, inclusive, at p. 323 of the 1939 edition. 


New : British 
Year ove Bruns- Quebec Ontario |Manitoba Saaaee Alberta | Colum- | Yukon 
wick bia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


,811, 104)25, 956,193] 84,702,296} 3,073,528] 1,193,394)26, 977, 027/65, 622, 976|2, 226, 813 
, 148, 535}28, 870,403) 89,982,962} 2,888,912) 1,455, 225/29, 309, 223/60, 801, 170)1, 789,044 
, 198, 919/37,037,420} 99,584,718) 4,186,853) 1,719, 461/32, 531,416/64,496,351/2, 709, 957 
,439, 072/46, 358, 285} 117,662,505) 5,423,825) 2, 253, 506/34, 739, 986/68, 162, 878|2, 905, 736 
383, 571/41, 215, 220) 113,530,976) 5,453,182) 2,368, 612/30, 427, 742/54, 953, 320/2, 521,588 


,176,910)35, 964,537} 97,975,915/10, 057,808} 1,931, 880|23, 580, 901/35, 480, 701/2, 184,917 
, 223, 505/25, 638,466) 85,910,030) 9,058,365] 1,681, 728/21, 174, 061)27,326, 173|2,014, 618 
, 107, 682/28, 141,482} 110, 205,021} 9,026,951) 2,477, 425)19, 702, 953/30, 794, 504/2, 073, 0521 


1926. ./28, 873, 792 
1927. .|30, 111, 221 
1928. . 130,524,392 
1929. .|30, 904, 453 
1930. .|27,019,367 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1931. .}21,081,157| 2 
1932. .}16, 201,279) 2 
1933. .|16, 966,183) 2 
1934. .|23,310, 729 ; 156, 151/31, 269,945] 145,565,871) 9,776,934] 2,977,061}20, 228, 851/41, 205, 965} 1, 669, 0831 
2 


1935. ./238, 183,128] 2,821,027|39, 124,696} 158,934, 269/12,052,417| 3,816, 943/22, 289, 681/48, 692, 050/1, 430, 2461 


1936. .|26, 672,278] 2,587,891/49, 736,919] 184,532, 892/11,315,527| 6,970,397)23, 305, 726/54, 407, 036)2,390, 7061 
1937. .|30,314, 188} 2,763,643/65, 160,215) 230,042,517)15, 751, 645/10, 271, 463/25, 597, 117/73, 555, 798/3, 902, 5061 
1938. .|26, 253, 645] 3,802, 565/68, 965,594) 219,810,994)17,173,002) 7,782, 847/28, 966, 272/64,549, 130/4, 528, 1881 
1939. .|30, 746, 200} 3,949, 433]77,335,998} 232,519, 948/17, 137,930} 8,794, 090/30, 691, 617/65, 216, 745/8, 210, 098! 
1940. ./33,318,587| 3,485,916)86, 313,491] 261,483, 349/17, 823, 522/11, 505, 858/35, 092, 337/74, 134, 485/6, 712,490! 


1 Includes production of the Northwest Territories. 


Table 6 shows the different minerals that made up the mineral production of 
each province and also the particular province or provinces that contributed to 
the production of each mineral in Canada in 1940. 


6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1940 


Notr.—Quantities and values of minerals produced during 1940 in Yukon were: gold, 80,458 fine oz., 
$3,097,633; silver, 2,259,343 fine oz., $864,176; total, $4,118,333; and in the Northwest Territories: gold, 
55,159 fine oz., $2,123,621; silver, 59,505 fine oz., $22,760; natural gas, 1,500 M. cu. ft., $335; petroleum, 18,633 
bbl., $37,265; total, $2,594,157. War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for other important 
minerals found in these areas such as radium and uranium. For the Dominion totals of individual min- 
erals, see Table 2. Dashes in this table indicate no production recorded. The ton referred to is the short 
ton of 2,000 lb. c 


New y AKG 
Mineral obi Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Senses Alberta ae 


es +g 9,5411 : 16,0601] 1,260,530!) 67,1541] 83,2641 — | 1,359,973! 


Molybdenite 
concentrates. 

Tungsten 
concentrates. 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of detailed data for 1940. 
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6.—Detaiied Minerai Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1948—continued 


% 
4 ; New Se 
Mineral bide Ser Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba srpenal Alberta cae 
4 Metallics—conc. 
Copper... + | 
ees ae Nina $| 162,210 — |14,476,8141/94,576,4341) 8,788,900] 3,582,390! - |34,179,6092 
ILA NO ST ae es 
Gold?i25..... fine oz 22,219 — | 1,019,175) 3,261,688) 152,295} 102,925 215) 617,011 
855, 432 — 139,238, 238]125,574,988] 5,863,357] 3,962, 613 8, 277/23, 754,924 
Silver? sees fine oz 725 — | 1,340,450] 5,563,101] 1,033,512} 1,691,540 20)11, 885, 556 
$ 277 - 512,709) 2,127,881] 395,308} 646,997 8} 4,546, 106 
Palladium, ik 
rhodium, _ = = — | 7,760,170! - - - 9381 
iridium, etc. oy 
PAS TMU. a 6s 
Arsenic oo) 
Iron ore....... 
Mercury ...... . 
Radium and - _ 107,614) 1,540,139! = - - 369,31721 
uranium..... 
Selenium...... 
Tellurium,.... 
Titanium ore.. 
'Notals, J |) i | | |] A J | 
Metallics..... $ | 1,027,460 — 154,351,435 /232,840,092/15,114, 719) 8,275,264 8, 285/64, 210,867 
Fuels 
Oa haere oe: ton| 7,848,921] 547,064 - - 1,697) 1,097,517} 6,203,839) 1,867,846 
$ |28, 766,195] 1,963,012 = = 4,037} 1,408, 540)16,377,959| 6,157,250 
Natural M cu. it. p= 616, 041 — 113,053, 4038 600 100, 778/27, 459, 808 - 
gas. $ = 300, 543 — | 7_.049, 834 180 30,232] 4,923,469 - 
IPEAG; Gack eet os ton = - - 30 = - = ~ 
$ = = = 75 = - - - 
Petroleum, bbl. - 22,167 - 187, 644 - 331] 8,362,203 - 
crude. $ = 31,220 = 397,078 = 25610, 694,394 ~ 
Totals, Fuels.. $ |28,766,195| 2,294,775 — | 8,142,987 4,217) 1,439, 028/31,995,822| 6,157,250 
Non-Metallics 
(Exciuding kuels) 
4 Asbestos...... | ; 
: Fluorspar..... | 
; Graphite......| 
Magnesitic ; > 3651 — |16,931,4761) 371,832} = - = 901,726! 
dolomite....| 
: 1 Sa: Sa 
Sulphur nies. « 
Barytes........ ton 25 - - 305 = = = 8 
d 162 ~ - 4,577 - - = 
Diatomite..... ton 241 - - - = - = if 
: 7,786 - - - = - - 171 
| Feldspar....... ton - - 8, 548 12,907 = = ie = 
; - - 89, 004 98,619 - - - - 
; Grindstones (incl. 
) pulpstones)...ton / 58 255 = = = 338 - = 
a 5 2,375 12,000 - = = 165 - - 
Gypsum....... ton| 1,278, 2u4 52,218 - 75,271 23, 108 - ~ 19,987 
a 1,302,347} 192,980 - 313, 5124). 137, ODL - - 120,043 
. Iron oxides —_ ton - - 9, 603 - - - - 376 
: (ochre). $ - - 107,926 - =< ~ - 3,948 
Magnesium ton - - - - > - = = 
q sulphate. $ = = = = = = = = 
Mineral imp. gal. - - 109,025 31, 638 = = = = 
. waters. $ - - 18,466 2,426 = = = = 
Nepheline- 
syenite....... $ - - - 117, 849 ~ - - = 
Phosphate..... ton - - 358 = = = = = 
- - 4,039 - - = = 
Quartz... .2...ton 8,755 - 109, 090) 1,581,367 - 159, 090 - - 
= $ 15, 670 ~ 321,891' 810,285 - 55, 681 - - 
1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of detailed data for 1940. 2 Current values in 
Canadian funds. 3 Pebbles. 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1940—continued 


Mineral 


Non-Metallics 


(Excluding Fuels) 
—concluded 
Balt senmmatean ue 
Silica brick.... z 
Soapstone!..... $ 
Sodium ton 
carbonate. $ 
Sodium ton 
sulphate $ 
Palek Se tanes 6 ton 

Totals, Non- 
Metallics..... $ 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials 
Ciay PRopwucts 
Clay— 
Fireclay..... ton 
Bentonite... Ls 
Brick—Soft Mud 
Process— 
PACO.. Seo ees a 
Common...... M 


$ 
Stiff Mud Pro- 
cess—(wire cut) 


ACO. cae ees 
Common......M 
Dry Press— 
HACOse on, cttes M 
$ 
Common....M 
$ 
Fancy or orna- 
mental 
brick. $ 


Sewer brick...M 

Paving brick. M 

Firebrick..... M 
Fireclay blocks : 


and shapes... $ 
Structural Tile— 


Hollow ton 
blocks. $ 

Roofing tile.. $ 

Floor tile 


(quarries).. $ 
Drain tile..... M 


Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue lin- 
NZS AVeCtC...22. 

Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed... $ 

Other clay pro- 


Guctasee ees $ 
Torats, CLAY 
Propucts.... $ 


Nova 
Scotia 


Ontario | Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


New 
Bruns- Quebec 
wick 
74,905 


412,401 
2,371,780 
629 

62, 661 


15, 166 
154,734 


Glee slst 


94,250 
829,539 


~1bo 
ermitittt 
— i) 


185,480 


1,027,728 


1,036 
26,965 
4,607 
74,786 


Uae Sime i | ae | 


i 
— 
bo 


559 
7,282 
80, 102 
192 
5,771 


285,740 


1,945 301 

49,033 3,762 

4,659 3, 292 

65,799 31,416 

= 15,421 

= 323,525 

= 36,328 

= 2,162 

= 59, 494 

= 13,880 

= 239,428 

= 100 

= 1,000 

2,120 43,244 

18,307 242, 599 

56 852 

2,364 30,045 

3,931] 111,458 
31,628 - 

683 440 


12,440 
239,379 
14,747 
216,979 


24,547 
535, 613 
11,700 
178,714 


11,333 


39,406 
335, 857 
791 


13,447 
7,912 
183,079 
399, 212 


49,853 


1,170 
10,435 


1,054 
10,352 


640 
34,710 


64,518 


1,410 
12, 698 


25,918 


221 
4,431 
3,275 

41,473 


132 
2,003 
1,485 

11,704 


269 
10,217 


263,475 
381, 650 


64 
7,179 
110,823 


724 

26, 282 
1,296 
22,510 


206 
9,323 


42, 050 


88,792 
11,321 


——— | | | EE  L____ 


1 Includes some talc. 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1940—concluded 


New sys 
5 Nova : : Saskat- British 
Mineral Boctin pues Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba oi roars Alberta Columbia 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials— 
concluded 
OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
Gament.... ces bbl. - — | 3,854,339] 2,355,352] 572,408 - 414,183] 363,366 
$ - — | 5,432,105) 3,518,247] 1,287,918 - 832,508] 704,567 
AMO as. ole « ton 22,014 21,236 233,419 372, 634 22,167 - 16,872 28,388 
$ 184, 094 175,407) 1,480,466] 2,752,787 217,547 - 149,720 234, 534 
Sand and ~ ton} 1,440,140). 944,083]12,177, 624] 9,678,745} 1,851,645) 1,472,885] 1,722,465] 2,087,878 
gravel. $ 867,490 278,710) 3,127,931] 4,025,026 839,993 741,353] 1,069, 667 809,075 
PONG cee ae ton 181,451 166, 153) 2,755,830} 3,840,274 48,706 - 3,981 451,270 
$ 318, 644 310,299] 2,827,601] 3,387,395 78,440 - 11,999 469, 581 


TorTats, OTHER 


STRUCTURAL sca ee ea cer re a a a | re (Ee [el ea 
MatTERIALS... $ | 1,365,228] 764,416/12, 868, 103/13, 683,455) 2,423,898] 741,353] 2,063,894] 2,217,757 


Totals, 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural ne | 
Materials.... $ | 1,855,771)  936,161/14,414,349/16,191,995| 2,526,804) 906,181) 2,902,750) 2,738,640 


Grand Totals.. $ |33,318,587} 3,435,916/86,313,, 491/261,483,349/17,828,522/11,505,858/35,092,337| 74,134,485 


1 Includes relatively large quantities used as chemicals. 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in the Mineral Industries 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data 
published at irregular intervals, include such features as capital employed, numbers 
of employees, wages and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘‘net income from sales” of industries given in Tables 7 and 8 
are those reported by the operators, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
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chapter where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminium where imported ore only is used. The net 
sales of these plants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from 
these imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 7 and 8 include 
products not of Canadian origin. 


Subsection 1.—Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries 


An explanation of what is included in the figures under the headings ‘‘Capital 
Employed’, ‘“Employees’”’, and ‘“‘Fuel and Electricity for Heat and Power’ in 
Tables 7 and 8 is given at p. 244 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years 


Canada’s mining industry is playing an increasingly important part in the 
economic life of the nation. ‘The rise in the price of gold since 1933 ($20-67 per 
fine ounce in 1983 to $38-50 in 1942) has resulted in the mines being able to produce 
from ore that was hitherto unprofitable, and has stimulated prospecting to such a 
degree that many new mines have been discovered. As a result, the value of 
production has increased from $84,000,000 in 1933 to $206,000,000 in 1941. This 
has been of tremendous assistance in providing foreign exchange. In addition, 
parts of Canada not hitherto of commercial importance have been opened up, 
new communities have been established with their resultant markets for consumer 


goods and mine supplies. 


During the present war, Canadian base-metal mines are being operated to 
capacity and additions to plant are being made wherever practicable to supply 
the Allies with nickel, copper, lead, zinc and other metals of strategic importance. 
The officers of the Department of Mines and Resources have made special 
efforts to assist in the location of deposits of other metals and minerals that were 
formerly imported. Important among these is tungsten, manganese, and mag- 


nesium. 


Canada’s mineral production in 1941 was valued at $560,746,875; this is the 
highest ever recorded and an increase of 5-8 p.c. over 1940. Gains were reported 
for all groups; metals reached $395,372,577, an increase of 3-4 p.c. over the previous 
year; fuels, including coal, natural gas, crude petroleum and peat, $84,548,486, a 
rise of 7-2 p.c.; other non-metallics, the most important of which is asbestos, 
$34,123,685, a gain of 31-2 p.c.; and other structural materials, including clay 
products, cement, lime, stone and sand and gravel, $46,702,127, which was 11 p.c. 
higher than in the preceding year. 
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7._Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by Groups, 1935-40, 
and by Provinces, 1940 


Group and Year 


METALLICS 


Non-METALuics 
(ExcLuDING FUELS) 


Cray Propucts 
AND OTHER 
SrrRuctTuRAL MatTERIALS 


Grand Totals, Mineral 
Industries— 


PROVINCE 


Nova Scotia and P.E.I... 
New Brunswick........-. 


LJ SSiG 


Eke) Sa 
Northwest Territories. ... 


~ 


Plants 
or Mines 


Capital 
Employed 


$ 


437,471,769 
507,796, 987 
584,692,790 
583, 631,536 
574,099,672 
615,918, 818 


213, 136, 462 
220, 659, 487 
236, 032,476 
242,324,005 
239,583,899 
237,339, 509 


31,101, 247 
36,398,319 
37,546, 148 
38,570,095 
39,148,011 
34,881,470 


95,790, 621 
94, 208, 302 
99,073,560 
89,722,416 
88, 943, 803 
88, 208, 231 


777,500,099 
859,063,095 
957,344,974 
954, 248,052 
941,775,385 
976, 348,028 


48 086,422 
4,522,307 
213,363,729 
405, 063, 185 
39, 640, 423 
17,008, 171 
120, 234, 760 
115, 249,764 
10, 141,337 
3, 037,930 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


38, 6038 
46,455 
55,046 
56,491 
58, 225 
60,351 


28, 857 
30,045 
30, 850 
30,934 
30, 242 
30,364 


3,898 
4,723 
6, 294 
5, 933 
6,175 
6,471 


8,898 
9,776 
13, 224 
13,917 
13,299 
11,700 


80,256 
90,999 
105,414 
107,275 
107,941 
108,886 


14,934 
2,240 
21,726 
38, 774 
3,145 
1,961 
10, 628 
14,420 
617 
441 


Salaries 
and Wages 


$ 


59,528,350 
72,016, 670 
90,798,501 
94,466,952 
98,570,473 
105, 525, 348 


29,574,327 
32, 628, 645 
36,470, 163 
33, 862,014 
35, 825,194 
39,627,312 


? 


3,576,377 
4,652, 169 
6, 729,395 
6,322,332 
6, 850, 352 
7,618, 055 


7,401, 505 
7,468, 738 
10, 294,325 
10,992, 702 
11,107,189 
11,718,976 


100,080,559 
116, 766,222 
144, 292,384 
145,644,000 
152,353,208 
164, 489, 686 


19, 285, 662 
1,939, 160 

29,025,418 
66, 395, 845 
5,107,054 

2,573, 878 

14,535, 789 
23,227,719 
1,518,747 

880, 414 


Fuel and 
Electricity 
for Heat 
and Power! 


$ 


151,846,099 
188,371,440 
268,514,3463 
260,417, 6913 
249, 452, 3353 
276,988, 7463 


13, 876,051 
8, 677, 204 
9,926, 557 
9,150,977 
9,734, 267 
10, 558, 580 


2,829,074 
3,593,551 
5,392, 536 
4,365,127 
5,170, 228 
5,905, 612 


3, 962, 091 
4,718, 167 
6, 001, 510 
5, 432,367 
5, 753,942 
8,810,378 


172,513,315 
205,360,362 
289,834,949 
279,366, 162 
270,110,772 
302,263,316 


6,041, 154 
376, 192 
93,034,012 
185,879,424 
16,016, 832 
7,033,060 
3, 832, 268 
38,7380, 717 
95, 692 
623,965 


173,588,815 
211,444,303 
276, 885, 288 
278, 367, 293 
286, 895, 798 
327, 196,007 


36, 692, 659 
47,354,595 
51,092, 131 
52,942, 261 
58, 007, 938 
64,679,511 


9,046, 485 
12, 120, 887 
15,950,419 
14, 659, 821 
18, 699,491 
19,311,640 


19, 253,309 
21,052,574 
28,868, 189 
28, 446, 299 
29,628,817 
34,893,571 


238,581, 268 
291,972,359 
372,796,027 
374,415,674 
393,232,044 
446,080,729 


26, 189, 233 
3,024,317 
98,134,979 
209, 277,055 
14,065,270 
8, 652, 006 
29, 593,293 
52,513,427 
3,091,943 
1,539, 206 


1 Tncludes all fuel and electricity (whether for metallurgical processes or not) and also the cost of 
2 ‘Net sales’’ have been calculated by deducting the costs of fuel, electricity 


and consumable supplies used in the production process, as well as freight and treatment charges in the case 
3 Includes cost of freight and treat- 


ment charges reported for the first time in 1937. They were formerly deducted by the shipper of metal- 
bearing ores in reporting the value of such ores shipped. 


consumable supplies. 


‘of mixes, and the value of ores charged in the case of smelters. 
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Subsection 3.—Principal Mineral Industries 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1939 and 1940 is presented in Table 8. Gold mining had, in 
1940, the largest labour force, having exceeded coal mining for the fourth year in 
succession. Employment in the gold industry is much less subject to seasonal. 
fluctuations, and expenditures on salaries and wages are considerably greater than 
those of the coal-mining industry. The smelting and refining industry was third 
in number of employees and second in salaries and wages paid. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 1939 and 1940 


Purchased 
uel, 
Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
Industry and Year or Mines | Employed ployees | and Wages and from Sales! 
Consumable 
Supplies 
Metallics ae . ND 2 . . 
Alluvial gold......... 1939 104 9,844,524 1,012 | 1,439,765 318,613 4,204,974 . 
1940 126 9,933,894 840 1,680,779 298,680 3, 820, 169 
Auriferous quartz..... 1939 474 248, 692,569 30,622 | 53,206, 225 30,380, 9272 129, 633, 245 
1940 438 | 250,919,160 31,405 | 55,205,096 32,076,7412] 146,713,744 
Copper-gold-silver... .1939 30 58,867, 620 6,083 | 9,920,591 24,978,8912 26, 182,577 
1940 26 60, 446,948 6,115 | 10,777,827 25,370,357 2 25,804,419 
Silver-cobalt......... 1939 43 2,461, 556 323 | 412,728 37,0962 653,032 
1940 44 337, 080 26 158,024 57,3472 809, 263 
Silver-lead-zinc....... 1939 83 23, 664, 620 1,646 2,803 , 057 4,699, 2422 13,555, 609 
1940 83 19,969,198 1,585 | 3,052,532 4,380, 5682 16,439,530 
Nickel-copper......... 1939 7 35,307,319 5,759 | 10,960, 710 6,117,3312 82,259,124 
1940 6 36, 765, 154 6,372 | 12,256, 863 6,783, 6212 34,240,489 
Miscellaneous metals... 1939 31 3,074,999 331 455,278 175,513 349,404 
1940 36 2,720,642 445 628,025 720,173 1,309,105 
Smelting and refining. 1939 13 192, 186, 465 12,449 | 19,372,119 182,544, 662 80, 057, 833 
1940 13 | 284,826,742 13,656 | 21.766,197 | 207,301,259 98,059, 288 
Totals, Metallics..... 1939 785 | 574,099,672 58,225 | 98,570,473 | 249,452,3352| 286,895,798 
1940 772 | 615,918,818 60,351 |105,525,343 | 276,988,7462| 327,196,007 
Fuels 
Coals ates tens 1939 510 | 109,072,484 26,472 | 30,720,991 8,203,815 38, 062,870 
1940 527 | 103,634,890 26,434 | 34,043,162 8,996, 231 43,552, €79 
Naturalicas...5. 1939 3,352 78,409,338 1,990 | 2,536,220 98,397 10, 634, 146 
1940 3,438 80, 487, 766 2,189 2,748,740 94,354 11, 108, 749 
Petroleum. ere 1939 2,389 52,102,077 1,780 | 2,567,983 1,432,055 9,310,922 
1940 2,360 53, 216, 853 1,741 | 2,835,410 1,467,995 10, 018, 083 
Totals, Fuels........ 1939 6,251 239,583,899 30,242 | 35,825,194 9,734,267 58,007,938 
1940 6,325 | 237,339,509 30,364 | 39,627,312 10,558,580 64,679,511 
Non-Metallics (Exclud- 
ing Fuels) 
Asbestos 0.5.65... 1939 9 22,489, 233 3,784 | 4,347,064 3,463,513 12,395,699 
1940 9 19,799, 280 3,886 | 4,728,702 3, 720, 968 11,903,688 
Feldspar, quartz and 
nepheline-syenite... .1939 43 1,591,015 338 330,170 178,721 1,173,950 
1940 46 2,174, 258 400 377, 204 214,517 1,294,482 
Gypsumen. ck eth ok 1939 17 6, 806, 907 714 692, 158 299,319 1,635, 808 
1940 16 4,648, 662 694 717, 666 418,339 1,647,594 
ALON OXIGES 4. eee 1939 7 215,445 38 26,916 8,194 80, 224 
1940 a 195, 263 46 38, 842 18, 033 93,841 
Mica S43 Tree 1939 61 230,337 224 112, 653 19,014 128,307 
1940 65 259,168 218 134, 705 27,829 209,316 
Salt ahaha. teem 1939 9 4,447, 204 547 741,736 784,778 2,173,204 
1940 9 4,993,914 586 836,506 860,768 2,461,482 
Talc and soapstone... .1939 6 239, 835 65 60,512 22,332 147,734 
; 1940 8 319,398 94 80,879 37,130 192,509 
Miscellaneous?........ 1939 47 3, 128,035 465 539, 143 394,357 964, 565 
1940 46 2,491,527 547 703,501 608, 028 1,508,728 
Totals, Non- ———— eS ee ee ee 
Metallics........... 1939 199 39,148,011 6,175 | 6,850,352 5,170,228 18,699,491 
1940 206 34,881,470 6,471 | 7,618,055 5,905,612 19,311,640 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 295. 
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§.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 1939 and 1940—concluded 


1 See footnote 2 to Table 7, p. 293. 


Table 7, p. 293.) 
fuels. 


2 Includes freight and treatment charges. é 
3 Includes natural abrasives; also a small production of peat, normally included in 


Purchased 
Pl Capital E 1 El tee 
ants apita m- Salaries ectricity | Net Income 
Industry and Year or Mines | Employed ployees | and Wages and from Sales! 
Consumable 
Supplies 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials 
Cuay Propucts 
Brick, tile and 
sewer pipe.......... 1939 141 17,614,307 2,055 | 2,072,351 1,093,160 3,852, 837 
1940 136 16,569,424 2,343 | 2,488,390 1,402,681 4,581,541 
Stoneware and 
DOELGL V2 fore ar « 1939 8 326, 435 110 89,337 14,338 190,901 
1940 if 577,019 214 186, 861 19,547 340,778 
. Toraus, Cuay 
PRODUCTS. <.......% 1939 149 17,940, 742 2,165 | 2,161,688 1,1C7,498 4,043,738 
1940 143 17, 146, 443 PY (al OAK YAIR O-AM | 1,422, 228 4,922,319 
OrHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
BBTHOND Sts hee ee 1939 8 51,251,358 1,001 1,297,542 2,238,039 6,273,172 
: 1940 8 50,370, 276 1,052 1,515, 766 4,291,221 8,715,422 
USL S eRaeeeeee 1939 59 4,802,983 937 849, 468 1,052,012 2,951,502 
1940 55 5,107,739 962 | 1,003,671 1,601,546 3,593,009 
Sand and gravel...... 1939 6,215 2,735,690 6,120 | 3,981,913 274,509 10,966,593 
1940 5,596 3,456, 502 4,243 | 3,744,585 291,008 11,468, 237 
SOG M Ge eho os 1939 573 12,213,030 3,076 | 2,816,578 1,081, 884 5,393,812 
1940 560 12127727 t 2,886 | 2,779,703 1,204,375 6,194, 584 
ToraLs, OTHER 
STRUCTURAL : 
MATERIALS.......... 1939 6.855 71,003,061 11,134 | 8,945,501 4,646,444 25,585,079 
1940 6,219 71,061,788 9,143 | 9,043,725 7,388, 150 29,971, 252 
Totals, Clay Products 
and Other Struc- 
tural Materials... .1939 7,004 88,943,803 13,299 | 11,107,189 5,753,942 29,628,817 
1940 6,362 88,208, 231 11,700 | 11,718,976 8,810,378 34,893,571 
Grand Totals, Min- 
eral Industries.....1939} 14,239 | 941,775,385 | 107,941 |152,353,208 | 270,110,772 393, 232,044 
1940; 13,665 | 976,348,028 | 108,886 |164,489,686 | 302,263,316 446,080,729 


(See footnote 3, 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are cobalt, copper, gold, iron, lead, 
nickel, those of the platinum group, radium, silver and zinc. These are dealt with 
in order below. In addition, there are a number of metals produced in minor 


quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of metalliferous ores (see 
Tables 2 and 6). 


Subsection 1.—Cobalt 


For almost two decades prior to 1925, the major portion of the world supply 
of cobalt was derived from the orebodies of the Cobalt district, which were dis- 
covered in 1903, and carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth and arsenic. Large 
deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in Africa in the Belgian Congo, Northern 
Rhodesia and French Morocco, and the introduction into world markets of cobalt 
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from these sources has increased world production while Canadian production 
declined after 1925. However, since the outbreak of war in 1939, demands for the 
metal have stimulated renewed activity in some of the old Ontario mines, although 
operations are principally of a salvage or clean-up nature. 


9.—Production of Cobait in Canada, 1925-40 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1904 to 1924, inclusive, will be found at p. 334 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
lb. $ lb. ones } 
1925 5. IRS aah ee 1,116,492 DER2S SO Lm -\e 1 Qoomee cate caretter eae 466, 702 597,752 
LOD t res cae ora ns 664, 778 1,136,014 OSA es Gaius eee 594, 671 592,497 
LOO TAee mec Picneeiee tne 880,590 1, 764, 534 LOS De mer tonite bck e 681,419 512,705 
WODSip ee she os cee. het ee 956,590 1,672,320 OS OF ewes cle cete See 887,591 804, 676 
AOD Oh eacreitelaneeiee poe tie 929,415 1,801,915 HLS RY (eesti ofr 8 ce 507,064 848,145 
1O3 ORES stesrarsreceeree toe 694, 163 1,144,007 LOB Steers eee eck 459 , 226 790,913 
TORI tte, Sec eM roar e 521,051 651,179 UO Ree fie cts hs, Saat A 732,561 1,213,454 
OBZ nace coe Some aces 490, 631 587,957 19404 soeetncchs: Bere 1 1 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 
Subsection 2.—Copper 


A brief outline of the development of the copper-mining industry in Canada is 
given at pp. 249-250 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Copper is usually considered as second to iron in importance among war metals, 
more because of the large quantities required in the application of ordinary in- 
dustrial processes to war needs than for its specific military uses. Not only have 
sources of production been broadened and enlarged, but the Dominion is now 
equipped with two large copper refineries, at Copper Cliff and Montreal East, 
capable of turning out about 80 p.c. of the total production in the form of refined 
metal. The Canadian copper-mining industry is therefore in a position to make 
a major contribution toward meeting war-time requirements. Furthermore, the 
industry, by its ability to produce this copper profitably at the low pre-war price of 
slightly over 10 cents per pound, is making a substantial contribution to the con- 
servation of financial resources. 


10.—Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1926-40 


Nore.—Ficures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book and 
for 1911 to 1925 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition. 


a Totals 
: i Saskat- British be es eee 
Year Quebec Ontario | Manitoba chewer cl Commi ii Yukon Quantity Wate 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. $ 
19268 2teal) . 2) 674.0581741, 3127867 Nil — | 89,108,017 Nil |/133,094,942| 17,490,300 
He aster 3,119,848] 45,341,295 cs — | 91,686,297 140,147,440] 17,195,487 
GDS ares 33,697,949] 66,607,510 s — |102,283, 210 107 ,377||202,696,046| 28,598,249 
1020s ee 55,337,169] 88,879, 853 § — |103,903, 738 Nil  |/248, 120,760} 43,415,251 
USE Chae he Sa 80,310,363/127,718,871| 2,087,609 — | 93,318,885 42, 628/303 478,356] 37,948,359 
1OStes eae oe 68,376, 985}112, 882, 625| 45,821,432 — | 65,223,348 Nil 292,304,390] 24,114,065 
1932.......] 67,336,692] 77,055,413] 52,706, 861 — | 50,580, 104 247,679,070] 15,294,058 
1933... ...| 69,948, 8821145, 504,720) 38,163,181] 3,223,9411) 43,146,724 o 299,982,448] 21,634,853 
TORS EA ars 73,968, 545/205, 059,539) 30,867,141] 6,618,913] 48,246,924 ce 364, 761,062} 26,671,438 
OS Ome weiotes 79,050, 906/252, 027,928} 38,011,371] 11,429,452) 38,478,043 ee 418,997,700) 82,311,960 
OSG ware 66,340, 175/287,914,078| 29,853,220) 14,971,609] 21,169,343 se 421,027,7322| 39,514,1012 
AO BCsbete. 94, 653, 132/322, 039,208] 44,920,835] 22,436,843] 45,797,988 id 530,028,6152} 68,917,2192 
1938.......]112, 645, 797/309, 030, 106], 65,582,772] 18,156,157) 65,759, 265 “ 571,249,6642| 56,554,0342 
1939.......]117, 238, 897|328, 429, 665) 70,458,890) 18,133,149] 73,253,408 es 608,825,5702) 60,934,8592 

1920; areas 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
1 First reported production. 2 Includes 779,307 lb. valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 


1936; 180,609 lb. at $23,620 in 1937; 75,567 lb. valued at $7,535 produced in N.W.T. in 1938; 1,269,179 lb. 
valued at $128,086 produced in Nova Srotia and 42,382 lb. valued at $4,277 produced in N.W.T. in 1939. 
3 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 
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World Production.—World production of copper was estimated at 2,020,000 
long tons for 1938, as compared with 1,920,000 long tons for 1929. Figures of world 
production for 1939 and later years are incomplete. According to the 1938 esti- 
mates, Canada produced about 12-6 p.c. of the world total and stood third among 
the nations. 


Leading Countries and of the World, 1926-40 
(In long tons of 2,240 lb.) 
Norre.—Figures in this table, except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Sum- 


mary. War-time restrictions preclude the publication of later data. Figures for the years 1913 to 1925, 
inclusive, will be found at p. 335 of the 1939 Year Book. 


North- : Spain : World 

Year | Canadal ern hi Chile Japan | Mexico Peru and ns Produc- 
Rhodesia mai Portugal rl tion? 

1926...) 59,417 708 79,365 | 199,121 64, 533 55, 628 41,699 57,083 | 783,929 |11,462,044 


1927...| 62,566 3,290 | 87,748 | 235,930 | 65,519 | 56,929 | 46,820 | 53,885 | 756,624 11,502,108 
1928... 90, 489 5,930 | 110,680 | 282,269 | 67,155 | 64,5386 | 55,556 | 55,000 | 807,945 |1,690,000 
1929...| 110,768 5,466 | 134,828 | 315,566 | 74,277 | 85,187 | 55,228 | 67,000 | 890,674 ||1,929, 000 
1930...| 135,481 6,269 | 186,754 | 216,844 | 77,785 | 72,252 | 46,800 | 66,000 | 629,529 |/1,580,000 


/ 1931...] 130,493 | 22,800 | 118,000 | 221,000 | 74,650 | 53,354 | 43,600 | 56,000 | 472,210 |/1,360,000 


19382...| 110,571 | 87,238 | 53,000 | 101,600 | 70,741 | 34,698 | 24,691 | 34,000 | 212,599 || 890,000 
1933...| 188,921 | 129,423 | 65,544 | 160,814 | 67,942 | 39,196 | 30,773 | 31,000 | 211,969 1,260,000 
1934...| 162,840 | 157,599 | 108,346 | 252.646 | 65,944 | 43,569 | 27,283 | 32,000 | 211,969 ||1, 260,000 
1935. ..| 187,053 | 168,659 | 105,981 | 262,864 | 68,215 | 38,751 | 30,237 | 32,000 | 339,724 1,470,000 
1986...| 187,959 | 170,728 | 94,156 | 252,162 | 76,505 | 29,244 | 32,825 | 27,000 | 548,674 |/1, 700,000 
1937...| 236,620 | 245,888 | 148,210 | 410,000 | 86,215 | 45,350 | 36,000 | 32,518 | 748,009 |2,300, 000 
1938, ..| 255,022 | 250,877 | 121,985 | 345,821 | 80,000 | 41,190 | 37,154 | 34,807 | 498,003 |/2,020,000 


19393...| 271,797 393,442 4 378,870 |. 84,9005) 58,790 | 39,260 | 28,439 | 734,990 2,385,365 

1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 2 Totals include productions of other countries not 
specified. 3 Figures, except for Canada, are from the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. 4 Total African production. 5 Coniectural. 


Subsection 3.—Gold 


The primary importance of gold production in connection with Canada’s 
war effort is its function in strengthening the foreign credit position, particularly 
in relation to the United States. A production of over 5 million ounces per annum 
at $35 per oz. in United States funds provides for the purchase of over $175,000,000 
worth of essential war equipment in that country. Thus, while gold has limited 
specific military uses, its increased production is a very important factor in the 
effectiveness of Canada’s contribution to the war effort. 


A short review dealing with the development of gold mining in Canada and 
giving information concerning the principal gold- ip otgeing properties across 


Canada appears at p. 251 of the 1941 Year Book. 
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12. Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-41 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1862 tc 1910, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the 1916-17 Year 
Book, and for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 336 of the 1939 edition. 


Saskat- British 


Year Sacvtich Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ehewsn Alberta Cehanben Yukon Total 
oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine fine | oz. fine | oz. fine || oz. fine 
1926. 1,678 3,680 |1,497,215 188 - Nil 225, 866 25.601 |/1, 754, 228 
1927. Seatol 8,331 |1,627,050 182 - 42 183,094 30,935 111,852, 785 
1928. 1,290 60.006 |1,578, 434 19,813 - 68 196, 617 34,364 |/1,890, 592 
1929 2,687 90,798 |1,622, 267 22,455 - 5 154, 204 35, 892 |/1,928,308 
1930 1, 272 141,747 |1,736,012 23,189 - Nil 164,331 35,517 |i2, 102,068 
1931 460 390,075 |2,085,814 102,969 - 195 160,069 44,310 ||2, 693,892 
1932 964 401,105 |2,280, 105 122,507 111 83 199, 004 40,608 ||3,044,387 
1933 1,382 382.886 |2, 155,519 125,310 5,400 324 238,995 39,493 |/2,949,309 
1934 3,525 390,097 |2,105,339 1SZoo0 5.405 393 296, 196 38,798 |/2,972,074 
1935. 9,376 | 470,552 |2.220,336 | 142,613 14,323 150 | 391,633 35, 907 2/3, 284, 8902 
1936 11,960 | 666,905 |2,378,503 139, 273 48,981 109 | 451,938 50,359 23, 748, 0282 
1937 19,918 711,480 |2,587,095 157,949 65, 886 46 505, 857 47,982 ||4,096, 213 
1938 26, 560 881, 263 |2,896,477 185, 706 50,021 305 605, 617 79,168 24, 725,1172 
1939 29,943 953,377 |3,086,076 180,875 77, 120 359 626,970 139, 659 25,094, 3792 
1940 22,219 |1,019,175 |3, 261, 688 152,295 102,925 215 617,011 135, 617 215,311, 1452 
19413, , 19,170 |1,088,860 |3,190,786 | 150,523 | 138,004 215 | 615,838 | 148,293 25,351, 6892 


1 First reported production. 


2 Includes production of the Northwest Territories amounting to 


200 oz. fine in 1935; 1 oz. fine in 1936; 6,800 oz. fine in 1938; 51,914 oz. fine in 1939; 55,159 oz. fine in 1940; and 


77,354 oz. fine in 1941. 


3 Preliminary figures. 


13.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-41 


Nortse.—Figures for the years 1862 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916-17 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Snel Quebec Ontario | Manitoba pen Alberta Rigas Yukon Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1926. 34, 687 76,072} 30,950, 180 3,886 - Nil 4,669,065 529,220) 36,263,110 
1927 65, 137 172,217| 33,634,108 3,762 : 868] 3,784, 889 639, 483]| 38,300,464 
1928. 26,667) 1,240,434] 32,629,126 409,571 - 1,406) 4,064, 434 710,367|| 39,082,005 
1929 55.545) 1,876,961] 33,535,234 464,186 = 103] 3,187,680 741,.954|| 39,861,663 
1930 26,295} 2,930,170} 35,886,552 479,359 ~ il 3,397,023 734,202)| 43,453,601 
1931. 9,920] 6,471,075] 44,980,280} 2,220,512 ~ 4,205| 3,451,865 955,539] 58,093,396 
19321 22,634) 9.417,572| 53,534, 743] 2,876,350 2582 1,949] 4,672,429 953,438] 71,479,373 
1933 39, 525}10,950,539| 61,647,843) 3,583,866 154,440 9,267| 6,835,257] 1,129,500] 84,350,237 
1934 121, 613)138,458,347| 72,634,195] 4,565,075 186,472 13, 558/10, 218, 762) 1,338, 531|| 102,536,553 
1935 329, 942116,558,725| 78,133,624) 5,018,551 504, 026 5, 279/13. 781,565] 1,263,5673] 115,595,2793 
1936 418,959|23,361,683} 83,318,960) 4,878, 733| 1,715,804 3818 15, 831,388 1,764,0763)| 131,293 4213 
1937 696,931)24,894,685| 99,522,454) 5.526.636] 2,305,351 1,610)17, 699,936) 1,678,890 || 143,326,493 
1938. .| 934, 248/30.998,426| 101,883,578] 6,532,209] 1,759,489 10, 728}21,302,578| 2,784,7343|| 166,205,9903 
1939. .|1,082,170}34, 455,998) 111,533,873] 6.537,003] 2.787, 194 12,974|22, 659,323) 5,047,4163)| 184,115,9513 
1940. . 855, "439 39, 238, 238} 125,574,988] 5,863,357] 3,962,613 8, 277) 23, 754, 924/5, 221, 2543! 204,479,0833 
19414..| 738,045 41,921,110 122,845,260} 5,795,135} 5,313, 154 8, 287|23, 709, 763/5, 709, 2813] 206,040,0263 


1 From 1920 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20- 671834; since then, at world 
prices in Canadian funds. 2 First reported production in this province. 3 Includes value of 
production of the Northwest Territories amounting to $7,038 in 1935; $35 in 1936; $239,190 in 1938; $1,876,224 
in 1939; $2,123,621 in 1940; and $2,977,359 in 1941. 4 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—The modern phase of gold mining is contemporaneous 
with the discovery of gold in the Transvaal and the introduction of the cyanide 
process. World production was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady increase 
was recorded until 1915, when 22,847,000 fine oz. were produced. Thereafter, 
the great increase in wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed 
value brought about a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,497,000 fine 
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oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general commodity price levels that 
occurred in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs of gold production and the 
industry responded with a distinctly upward trend thereafter throughout the 1920’s. 
The increased price of gold since 1930 has accelerated the expansion in world pro- 
duction during recent years and all previous records have been exceeded. 


14.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1940 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Year Quantity Valuet Year Quantity Value! Year Quantity Value 

oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
FOOT S. 6,320,194] 130,650,000) 1908. . 21,422,244] 422,837,000] 1925....| 18,673,178} 384,009,921 
ite!) 7,094,266] 146,651,500] 1909.. 21,965,111} 454,059,100) 1926.:..] 19,117,568} 395,198,984 
1893. 5 7,618,811] 157,494,800) 1910.. 22,022,180} 455,239,100) 1927....] 19,058,736] 393,979,954 
1894':'o. 8,764,362} 181,175,600) 1911 22,397,136] 462,989,761] 1928....] 18,885,849] 390,386,574 
TR05 oot 9,615,190] 198,763,600) 1912 22,605,068] 467,288,203] 1929....) 19,207,452] 397,153,303 
1896..... 9,783,914] 202,251,600) 1913 22,556, 347| 466,284,303] 1930....] 20,903,736] 432,118,638 
DBO facia 11,420,068} 236,073, 700)| 1914 21,652,883) 447,608,337] 1931....] 22,284,290] 460,650,527 
1898. 13,877,806} 286,879,700) 1915 22,846,608} 472,283,884] 1932....] 24,098,676] 498, 163,970 
US Eases 14, 837,775] 306,724, 100) 1916. 22,032,542] 455,455,670] 1933....} 25,400,295) 525,070,547 
1900..... 12,315,135} 254,576,300) 1917.. 20,346,043) 420,592,147) 19384....] 27,372,374] 958,033,090! 
WOT nc s% 12,625,527! 260,992,900) 1918.. 18,588,127) 384, 251,378] 1935....| 29,999,245)1,049,973,580 
$002 > sec. 14,354,680} 296,737,600) 1919.. 17,339,679} 358,443, 791|| 1936....| 32,930, 554/1,152,569,390 
1903.....] 15,852,620) 327,702,700) 1920 16, 146, 830] 333,784,924] 1937....] 35,118, 298]1,229,140,430 
1904). 3.3 16,804,372} 347,377,200] 1921. 15,997,692) 330,702,190] 1938....] 37,703,334/1,319,616,690 
ASOD S65) 18,396,451} 380,288,300] 1922. 15,496, 859) 320,349, 102)| 1939... 39, 534, 430]1,383,705,050 
1906... 3. 19,471,080} 402,503,000) 1923. 17,845,349) 368,896,948) 19402.. 40,555, 846/1,419,454,610 
19075... 19,977,260]. 412,966, 600) 1924 18,619,481) 384,899,578 


1 At $20-67-++ per oz. fine prior to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine for 1934 and later years. 2 Preliminary 


figures. 

In 1940 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with 
34-6 p.c., Canada with 13-1 p.c., the United States (including the Philippine Islands) 
with 14-8 p.c. and U.S.S.R. (Russia), with 9-9 p.c. Australia, Rhodesia, British 
West Africa and British India are also important producers; over half of the world 
production comes from mines in the British Empire. 


15.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Principal 
Countries, 1939 and 1940 


Norr.—Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint; many of the 
figures are estimates, the sources of which are given as footnotes to the U.S. Mint table. For the year 
1940, the productions for certain countries, mainly European, are not available. This renders the totals for 
that) year incomparable to some degree with those for 1939 and former years. 


1939 1940! 
Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Country 
Value Value Value Value 
Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity | ($0-39395 || Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity | ($0-35085 
per oz.) per oz.)? per oz.) per oz.)2 
Norts oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
AMERICA- 
U.S.A 4, 620, 602/161, 721,070] 63,871,972] 25, 162,363|| 4,862,979]170, 204,265] 68,286,535] 23,958,331 
Canada 5,095, 176/178, 331,160} 23,116,861] 9,106,887|| 5,311, 145/185, 890,075] 23,833,763] 8,362,072 
Mexico..... 1,055,894! 36,956,290} 75,870,574] 29,889,213] 950,000] 33,250,000] 82,640,010} 28,994,244 
Torats?. ..|10, 791, 985/377, 719,475] 164,280,467] 64,718, 290/11, 187, 675/389, 818, 625/176, 254,385) 61, 838.840 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA 
AND WEST 
Inpies....| 176,000] 6,160,000] 4,625,450} 1,822,196] 287,296) 10,055,360} 4,600,000} 1,613,910 


a SS ff | | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p, 300. 
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15.—Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Principal 
Countries, 1939 and 1940—concluded 


1939 19401 
Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Country _ 
Value Value Value Value 
Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity | $0-39395 || Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity | ($0-35085 
per oz.) per oz.)? per 02.) per oz.)? 
SoutH 
AMERICA— : 
Argentina. . 12, 249 428,715) 3,929,501) 1,548,027 12,249 428,715} 3,242,200] 1,137,526 
Bolivia..... 20,544 719,040] 7,241,376] 2,852,740 11, 767 411,845) 5,626,380] 1,974,015 
Brazil 233,800) 8,183,000 27,075 10, 666 264,311} 9,250,885 24, 694 ; 
Ghilewaceet 325,044] 11,376,540} 1,327,408 522.932 342,823} 11,998,805} 1,571,496 551,359 
Colombia 551,417] 19,299,595 242, 609 95,576 631,927] 22,117,445 260,310 91,330 
Rontineseren 272,349} 9,532,215) 18,802,075} 7,407,077) 278,521] 4,748,235) 19,366,096) 6,794,595 
Venezuela. . 146,607] 5,131,245 4 - 146,800} 5,138,000 4 ~ 
Torats’...| 1,739,538] 60,883,830} 31,673,375] 12,477, 725]] 1,863,560} 65,224,600) 30,196,176} 10,594,328 
HUROLE-- 9 ee 
Czecho- 
slovakia 10,000 350,000} 1,000,000 393,950 9,067} 317,345 251,933 88,391 
France..... 85,0004) 2,975,000 565,000 222,582 5 - 5 ~ 
Germany... 5 - 7,000,000} 2,757,650 5 = 5 - 
Roumania.. 162,319] 5,681,165 TANee VANS 280,775 130,757) 4,576,495 500, 204 175,497 
Sweden.... 209,000} 7,000,000) 1,122,865 449,353 197,995) 6,929,825 745, 894 261, 697 
U.S.S.R...} 5,000,090}175,000,000) 7,009,000} 2,757,650) 4,000, 000/140,000,000) 7,000,000} 2,455,950 
Yugoslavia. 71, 003) = 2,502 3605). -2,293.634 903,577 5 = 5 = 
phe ..| 5,555, 229/194, 433,015) 21,763,508} 8,573,735] 4,348, 268/152, 189,380} 8,498,031] 2,981,535 
SIA— $$ |} J J 
British 
Indiaé 316,504] 11,077,640} 5,942,794) 2,341,164 289,357! 10,127,495) 6,175,000} 2,166,499 
China™oaa. 265,000} 9,275,000 150,000 59,093 377,000} 13,195,000 150,000 52, 628 
Chosen 975,000) 34,125.000} 3,000,000} 1,181,850) 1,025,000} 35,875,000} 3,000,000) 1,052,550 
Japan...... 800,000} 28,000,000) 11,000,000} 4,333,450 900,000) 31,500,000) 11,000,000) 3,859,350 
PhilippineI.| 1,040,626] 36,421,910} 1,350,099 531,872)! 1,140,126) 39,904,410) 1,299,199 455, 824 
Ades ..| 8,573, 541/125, 073,935} 22,838,212] 8,997,114] 3,907, 483)136, 761,905) 23,907,119} 8,387,813 
CEANYA— |} |] J — J 
Australia...| 1,928,748] 67,506,180} 15,013,854] 5,914,708] 1,930,776] 67,577,160) 14,286,334) 5,012,362 
Be ee 110,009} 3,859,000 12,3788 4,876 111,338} 3,896,830 23,020 8,077 
N. Zealand. 178,955} 6,263,425 390,342 15ae 0 Vo 185,665} 6,498,275 415,330 145,719 
Totazs....} 2,217,703] 77,619,605] 15,416,574] 6,073,359] 2,227,779] 77,972,265] 14,724,684] 5,166,158 
AFRICA— J | | J} |_|] 
Belgian 
Congo.....} 494,639] 17,312,365) 2,800,000} 1,103,060)| 548,000} 19,180,000} 3,536,582) 1,240,810 
British W.A. 841,517) 29,453,095 101,271 39,896 939, 223] 32,872, 805 4 ~ 
French W.A. 130,000} 4,550,000 4 - 135,000} 4,725,000 4 - 
S. Rhodesia 795,613) 27,846,455 173 ,556 68,372 826,499] 28,927,465 186,079 65,286 
Tanganvika 130,366] 4,562,810 27,999 11,030 142,074} 4,972,590 36,748 12,893 
Union S.A..}12, 821, 507/448, 752,745} 1,182,516 465, 852)/14, 037, 741/491,320,935] 1,200,000 421,020 
wees ../15.480, 434/541, 815,190} 5,329,382} 2,099, 511/16, 783, 785/587,432,475| 5,577,174] 1,956,752 
tals (or | | 
World... . .|39, 534, 430/1,383,705,050/ 265,926,968) 104, 761, 930)40,555, 846/1,419,454,610| 263,757,569) 92,539,336 
1 Subject to revision (see Table 2, p. 284, for Canadian figures). 2 Average price per fine ounce at 
New York. 3 Totals include other countries not specified. 4 None reported. 5 In- 
formation not available. 6 Including Burma. 7 Including Manchuria. 8 1938 figure. 


Subsection 4.—Iron* 


The large iron and steel industry of Nova Scotia draws its requirements of 
iron ore from the easily accessible and abundant supplies of the high-grade Wabana 
deposit in Newfoundland. In Ontario, also, there has been a broad development 
of the primary iron and steel industry largely because cheap and high-grade supplies 
of iron ore are readily available from the Mesabi Range of Minnesota, while coal 
supplies are drawn from the nearby coalfields of Pennsylvania. 

* The known resources of iron ore are described briefly at p. 411 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and a sketch 


of the iron and steel industry of Canada is given at pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book and at p. 255 of the 
1941 Year Book. 
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16.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1926-41 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition. 


Tron-Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments |_|] Production of 
Year from |. of Ferro- |Steel Ingots 
Canadian |NovaScotia| Quebec Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines Castings 


short tons! | long tons! | long tons! | long tons! | long tons! | long tons! | long tons! 


WO 2G ocgsiae Sheists - Nil 250, 238 Nil 507,079 757,317 57,050 776, 262 
LORS sso. 2 5 fe te 249,549 x 460, 148 709, 697 56, 230 907,945 
MB SA ae tlnioy sus ‘ 302, 756 si 734,971 | 1,037,727 44,482 1,234,719 
LA 2A Sa a gen > 310, 801 i‘ 769,359 | 1,080,160 89,116 | . 1,378,024 
INCAS Si Qrasreeuereres - 212,636 = 534, 542 747,178 65, 223 1,009,578 
Bo Teele, sir oai ee aie ve 101,393 4 318,645 420,038 46,764 672,109 
EP RAO tasetege ee 30, 697 - 113,433 144,130 16,161 339,346 
DD Sepatelela's alec te cen 118,514 o 108, 803 227,317 30, 133 409,979 
MOBY rE wee ca ei 133,360 len 271,635 404,995 31,921 157, 182 
MOI ah ose ee. 3 ace : = 208, 002 : 391,873 - 599,875 56,616 941,527 
DOGO elaraicayess%eis i 257,148 - 421,083 678, 231 76, 284 1,115,779 
Sey eager st ie as 320,318 mi 578,537 898, 855 82,072 1,402, &82 
MOOS sri a Seales = 241,856 cr 463,571 705, 427 55, 926 1,155,190 
PACD i sictsr eins 123,598 259, 136 $ 496,595 755,731 75, 234 T, 883, 262 
LAAN ES Sati dave alaiele 2 394,412 S 774,427 | 1,168,839 133, 388 2,015,447 
DA Mister aictstareietes,< 2 424,784 ge 939,552 | 1,364,336 186, 961 Z,411,888 


1 Although shipments of ore are expressed in short tons, the trade uses long tons as the quantity unit 
for pig-iron, etc. 2 Not published. 3 Preliminary figure. 


During the summer of 1937, the Algoma Ore Properties, Ltd., commenced 
rebuilding the surface equipment at the Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, 
where reserves are estimated at 60,000,000 tons of iron carbonate rather high in 
sulphur and therefore requiring roasting to fit it for use in the blast furnace. Asa 
result of an Act passed by the Ontario Legislature, which provides for a bounty of 
two cents per unit of iron content for a period of 10 years commencing Jan. 1, 1939, 
Canada was able to report, for the first time since 1928, a production of iron ore for 
1939. Shipments were continued in 1940 and 1941. In addition, development 
work has been carried on at Steep Rock Lake near Atikokan, 135 miles west of Port 
Arthur, for the production of high-grade iron ore. Magnetic surveys and diamond 
drilling through the ice have proved the existence of a large body of high-grade ore 
under the lake. Plans are now under way to drain the lake before actual mining 
operations commence. | 


Subsection 5.—Lead 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the ores of British Columbia, where 
production began with 88,665 lb. in 1891. Bounties were paid on lead produced 


in Canada from 1899 to 1918 (see the 1920 Year Book, p. 454) but the highest 


production of this period was 56,900,000 Ib. in 1905. However, as a result of de- 
velopments in British Columbia mentioned below, production has increased greatly 
since the First World War. 


With this increased production in Canada added to that of Australia, which 
is one of the principal lead-producing countries of the world, it seems likely that 
ample supplies will be available for Britain and the Allies in the present conflict. 
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The data in Table 17 represent the quantities of lead produced in Canada from 
domestic ores, together with estimated recovery from lead ores and concentrates 
exported. 


17.—Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1926-40 


Nots.—Figures for the years 1887 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition. 


Price Price 
Year Quantity Value per Year Quantity Value per 
Pound! Pound! 
Ib. $ cts. lb. 38 cts. 
192625. 2. 5.0.0.6 %| 280;801,265|, 619, 240;-661 O2(olsl O84 ee eee 346,275,576] 8,436,658 2-436 
OD Hew. Ss ctr ee 311,423,161] 16,477,139 54206; 193 an. eo eee 339,105,079] 10,624,772 3-133 
1928 ee Ae 337,946,688] 15,553,231 4-576 108600 5 sister eS 383,180,909} 14,993,869 3-913 
OA! Des cea ic 326,522,566] 16,544,248 6: 0032 L937. acceee 411,999,484] 21,053,173 5-110 
OS Obes 1. ctsieee 332,894,163] 13,102,635 3°90 |, LOSS, com ce ee 418,927,660) 14,008,941 3-344 
TO Stie tcl sccert 267,342,482 7,260, 183 sO st LOS). tet cern eee 388,569,550} 12,313,768 3-169 
OR We rte ea utes. 255,947,378) 5,409,704 2 Aeon O40. ne a cer 2 2 2 
TUR Bieen Teese hi ote 266,475,191} 6,372,998 2-392 
1 Average yearly prices at London, England. 2 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of 


data for 1940. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are many 
important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zine mine near Kimberley. 
The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc and 5 ounces of silver to the ton. The 
successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of the metallurgical 
problems connected with the separation and reduction of these lead-zine ores 
accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead production during 
recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing from 1930 to 19385 for lead, 
zinc and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan remained idle. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspe Peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf County, where the Te- 
treault mine produces lead and zine concentrates. Lead production in Ontario 
has come chiefly from the Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the 
summer of 1931. .An important source of lead in recent years is the silver-lead ores 
of the Mayo district of Yukon. In 1935 production of silver-lead-zine concentrates 
was resumed at the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia, but operations 
ceased in 1939. Production by provinces in 1940 is not available for publication, 
although group totals are shown in Table 6, p. 289. 


World Production.*—The world production of lead in 19388, the latest year 
for which complete figures are available, was about 1,780,000 long tons. ‘The 
principal producers were the United States with 18-5 p.c., Mexico 15-6 p.c., Australia 
15-4 p.c. and Canada 10-5 p.c. 


Subsection 6.—Nickel 


The Canadian production of nickel has been derived almost entirely from the 
well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. The ore is 
mined. principally for its nickel and copper content but gold, silver, selenium, 
tellurium and metals of the platinum group, though present in relatively small 
quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical processes. The proved 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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reserves of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for world 
requirements for many years, while in addition there are large indicated deposits 
as yet undeveloped. . 


After the First World War the producing companies instituted varied researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts has accounted very largely for the marked increase in production 
made possible by extensive additions to their plants and facilities. The automobile 
industry, electrical machinery, cooking utensils, submarine cables and various 
nickel alloys have all helped to absorb this increased production. However, nickel 
requirements for armament production in the present war are on an ever-increasing 
scale with the result that the peace-time market which took years to develop must 
now give place to the war-time demands of Allied countries. 


Nickel is very important in war both because of its strictly military uses such as 
armour plate, gun forgings, gun recoil springs and bullet jackets, and for its use in 
industrial nickel steels for the production of war equipment. 


18.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, 1926-40 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1889 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value | Year Quantity Value 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
1926.52. 65,714,294 | 14,374,163 || 1931....| 65,666,320 | 15,267,453 || 1936... .|169, 739,393 43,876,525 
14 ee 66,798,717 | 15,262,171 || 1932....] 30,327,968 7,179,862 || 1937... .|224,905,046 59,507,176 


1929..... 110,275,912 | 27,115,461 || 1934... .)128,687,304 | 32,139,425 |) 1939....|226,105,865 | 50,920,305 
y 1 1 


T928e5 0% 96,755,578 | 22,318,907 || 1933....| 83,264,658 | 20,130,480 || 1938....|210,572,738 | 53,914,494 
1930...... 103,768,857 | 24,455,183 || 19385... .|138,516, 240 S55 ab | 10 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


World Production.*—The world production of nickel'in 1938, the latest 
year for which complete figures are available, was about 113,000 long tons, of which 
output about 83-0 p.c. was Canadian in origin, while the remainder was derived 
chiefly from New Caledonia. 


Subsection 7.—Metals of the Platinum Group 


Metals of this group produced in Canada include platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
ruthenium, osmium and iridium. Platinum and palladium are of chief importance. 
Since the early days there has been a small recovery of platinum associated with the 
gold of the alluvial deposits of British Columbia and other small amounts have 
been recovered in the refining of base metals at Trail. However, the chief source 
of the platinum group in Canada is the nickel-copper ore of Sudbury, and the great 
increase in the output of this ore in recent years has resulted in greater production of 
the platinum metals, making Canada the leading producing country of the world. 
The next most important countries are Russia and Colombia. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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19.— Quantities and Values of Platinum and Palladium Produced in Canada, 1925-41 


Nore.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887, but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
for the years 1921 to 1924 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
1925-02— 8,698} 1,028,192 8,288} 648,969] 1934.... 116, 230| 4,490,763 83,932] 1,699, 228 
19265255. 9,521). 923,607 10,024) 640,178) 1935.... 105,374} 3,445, 730 84,772] 1,962,937 
1O272 ee Te 228 St linole 11,545} 554,190] 1936.... IVIFOT LO, ocOe det 103,671] 2,483,075 
TOD 8 eae 10,532} 708,909 13); 707)\- 62:7, 8331 193 139,377| 6,752,816] 119,829) 3,179,782 
1929..... 12,519] 846,756 17,318} 809,289] 1938.... 161,326] 5,196,794 130,893] 3,677,342 
1930p 34,024] 1,543,261 34,092}  895,867|) 1939.... 148,902) 5,222,589 135,402] 4,199, 622 
103 Iigee 0 44,775| 1,596,900 46,918] 1,217,717] 1940.... 3 7,761,1082 3 3 
LOS 2heee 27,343} 1,099,393 37,618] .901,890) 1941.... 3 3 3 3 
O33e5ee 24,786| 857,590 31,009| 645,043 
1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium. 2 Includes palladium and all other 
metals of the platinum group. 3 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of these data. 


Subsection 8.—Radium and Uranium 


The silver-pitchblende deposits at the east end of Great Bear Lake were dis- 
covered in 19380. Since that time a modern mining and milling plant has been 
established at the deposits; extensive improvements in transportation facilities have 
been introduced over the 1,500-mile route from the railway at Waterways in Alberta 
down the Mackenzie, up the Great Bear River and across the lake to the mine; 
and a plant for the refining of radium and uranium products has been brought into 
operation at Port Hope, Ont. Silver, copper, cobalt and lead, as well as radium 
and uranium, are recovered from the ores. Extensive ore reserves are indicated 
at the mine and during 1987-88 the capacity of the refining plant at Port Hope 
was approximately trebled. Canadian production from this source has resulted 
in a reduction of the world price of radium of about 62 p.c. from 1933 (it was 
approximately $22 per milligram in 1937) and of about 87 p.c. in the price of uranium 
salts over the same period. For some years official production figures were not 
available for publication, since, because of the limited nature of operations, they 
would have reflected the business of individual companies. At p. 344 of the 1939 
Year Book a table compiled from various unofficial sources gives the production 
of radium and of uranium salts for the years 19383 to 1987. Radium and uranium 
products valued at $1,121,553 were shipped during 1989. The value of shipments 
during 1940 and 1941 will not be published separately. World demand for radium 
lessened with the outbreak of war and the mine at Great Bear Lake was shut down 
since a reserve of concentrates had been built up at the Port Hope refinery. 


- Subsection 9.—Silver 


A short review of silver production in Canada is given at pp. 258-259 of the 
1941 Year Book. 


Silver production attained its maximum of 32,869,264 fine ounces in 1910 when 
the Cobalt silver camp was at its peak but production from that source has declined. 
At the present time, the Sullivan mine in British Columbia, primarily noted for its 
lead and zine, is the largest producer of silver in Canada. 


20.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, 1925-41 
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Nors.—Figures for the years 1887 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1924 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition. 


Year 


Quantity - 


oz. fine 
20, 228,988 
22,371,924 
22,736, 698 
21,936,407 
23,143,261 
26, 443, 823 


Value Year Quantity 

$ oz. fine 
13,971,150 || 1931....| 20,562,247 
13,894,531 || 1932....] 18,347,907 
12,816,677 || 1933....| 15,187,950 
12,761,725 || 1934....] 16,415,282 
12,264,308 || 1935....] 16,618, 558 
10,089,376 || 1936....| 18,334,487 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Value 


$ 
6,141,943 
5,811,081 
5, 746, 027 
7,790,840 
10, 767, 148 
8,273, 804 


Year 


LOS ie 
1OS8 vase 
£939). 9 
19405. 3. 
19411... 


Quantity 


oz. fine 
22,977,751 
22,219,195 
23, 163, 629 
23, 833, 752 
21,754, 798 


21.— Production of Silver in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-40 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1887 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book 
and for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition.. The relatively small quantities of silver pro- 
duced in Alberta are omitted in this table. 


Year 


192655 0% 
AEN oo 
1928200 
1929... 
1930.27 


Les eee 
1932.... 
1933.... 
1934.... 
1936... ... 


1936.02... « 
109 Coats 
HOSS e- 
RES eee 
1940.... 


Average 
Price per 


funds) 


fine oz. 


(Can. 


cts. 


62-11 
56°37 
58-18 
52-99 
38-15 


29-87 
31-67 
37-83 
47-46 
64-79 


45-13 
44-88 
43-48 
40-49 
38-22 


Nova 
Scotia 


oz. fine 


107, 642 
26,990 
988 
173,877 
725 


1 First time reported. 


Quebec 


oz. fine 


375, 986 
740, 864 
908, 959 
813,821 
571,164 


530,345 
628, 902 
471,419 
470,254 
668, 836 


724,339 
908, 590 
1,189,495 
1,167,444 
1,340, 450 


Ontario 


oz. fine 


9,274,965 
9,307,953 
7,242,601 
8,890, 726 
10, 205, 683 


7,488,951 
6,335, 788 
4,535,680 
5,321,160 
5,161, 651 


5,219,366 
4,693,047 
4,318,837 
4,689,422 
5,563,101 


Manitoba 


oz. fine 


18 
12 


1,763} 


2,644 
94,653 


836,547 
1,036,497 
1,101,578 
1,252,920 
1, 256,454 


791,489 
905,179 
1,198,315 


Saskat- 
chewan 


oz. fine 


Nil 


87,551 
201, 608 


642,497 


British 
Columbia 


oz. fine 


10, 625, 816 
11,040, 445 
10, 943,367 
10, 156, 408 
11,825,930 


8,061,599 
7,293 , 462 
6,737,057 
8,729,721 
9,178,400 


9,748,715 


821, 818)11, 530,177 
898, 413)11, 186,563 
1,028,485} 1,141, 600)10, 648,031 
1,033,512) 1,691,540/11, 885, 556 


Yukon 


oz. fine 


2,095,027 
1, 647, 295 
2,839, 633 
3,279,530 
3,746,326 


3,694, 728 
3,014, 755 
2,204, 237 
515,542 
54,715 


783,416 
3,956, 504 
2,844, 659 
3,830,864 
2,259,343 


Value 


$ 
10,312, 644 
9,660, 239 
9,378,490 
9,116,172 
8,323, 603 


North- 
west 
Terri- 
tories 


oz. fine 


EES that 


38,433! 
23, 239 
37,778 
146, 506 


317,014 
135, 442 
581,902 
483,874 
59, 505 


World Production.—The world production of silver was estimated by the 
Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 15 of this chapter, p. 300, 
at 263,757,569 fine oz. for 1940. The silver production of Canada in 1940 was 


23,833,763 fine oz., or 9-0 p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. 


placed Canada third, next to Mexico and the United States. 


This 


In Table 22 the world production, value and average price of silver are given for 


each year from 1900 to the present. 


In spite of the decreasing importance of 


silver, except in China and India, production has increased due to the fact that 
silver is a by-product in the mining of other metals. 
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22.—Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1900-40 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 
Nots.—Figures for the years 1860 to 1899, inclusive, will be found at p. 346 of the 1939 Year Book. 


a: abet pee 

Tice rice Tice 

Year Quan- Value per Year Quan- Value per Year Quan- Value per 

tity fine tity fine tity nes 

oz.! oz. oz. 

000 ; 000 ; 000 ’ 
oz. fine $'000 $ oz. fine $'000 $ oz. fine $'000 $ 
1900..... 173,591} 107,626] 0-620)| 1914...| 172,264) 95,282) 0-553 || 1928...| 257,925] 151,214) 0-586 
1901. 173,011} 103,807} 0-600|| 1915...] 173,001} 88,338] 0-511]} 1929...| 260,970} 139,961} 0-536 
1902>=-4 162,763) 86,265) 0-530) 1916...] 180,802} 121,410] 0-672 || 1930...| 248,708} 96,310} 0 387 
1903e= 167,689) 90,552} 0-540) 1917...| 186,125} 156,345} 0-839 aa 
—| 1931...] 195,920} 56,842} 0-290! 
190420 164,195] 95,233) 0-580) 1918...} 208,159) 200,000) 0-9851] 1932...| 164,893] 46,506] 0-282 
1905.....| 172,318] 105,114) 0-610) 1919...) 179,850} 201,588} 1-121 || 1933...) 169,159} 59,201} 0-350 
1063s 165,054} 111,724} 0-677|| 1920...| 173,296] 176,658} 1-019 || 1934...| 190,398] 91,930} 0-483 
1907 ee. 184,207) 121,857) 0-661)) 1921...) 171,286] 108,074} 0-631 || 1935...| 220,704] 142,535} 0-646 
1908.....} 203,131] 108,655) 0-535) 1922...| 209,815) 158,207) 0-754]| 1936...) 253,696] 115,175} 0-454 
190975. 2 212,149} 110,351 0-520) 1923...| 246,010) 172,276) 0-700] 1937...) 274,538] 124,077} 0-452 
LOTOR er 221,716) 119,897] 0-541)) 1924...) 239,485) 178,311) 0-744) 1938...] 267,765) 116,577) 0-435 
1911. 226,193] 121,981 0-539) 1925...| 245,214] 172,498} 0-703 || 1939...| 265,262) 104,500} 0-394 
1912 230,904] 141,937] 0-615] 1926...} 253,795) 159,569} 0-629 || 19402..| 263,758) 92,539] 0-351 
191Seee oe 210,013! 126,970! 0-604Il 1927...1 253,981! 144,9471 0-570 

1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver iw London, excepting the years 1918-22, inclusive, 
and 1931-40, for which the means of the New York bid and asked prices were used. 2 Production 


for 1940 for certain countries, mainly European, is not available which renders the totals for that year in- 
comparable to some degree with those for previous years. 


Subsection 10.—Zinc 
Information concerning the principal zinc-mining properties of Canada is 
given at p. 260 of the 1941 Year Book. 
Domestic requirements normally absorb only a relatively small portion of 
the production which can be substantially increased. The Canadian zinc-mining 
industry is capable of, furnishing large supplies for war purposes. 


23.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, 1925-40 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1911-24 are given at p. 347 of the 1989 Year Book. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity} Value. Price 
per lb. per lb 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
TODA ees ere 109, 268, 511 8,328,446 7-622 10833 wee 199, 131,984 6,393, 132 3-211 
TOZ0Bay cee 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 1934 tte Fs 298,579,683] 9,087,571 3-044 
1OQTOR chee 165,495,525| 10,250,793 6-194 1935 7 sa secre 320, 649, 859} 9,936,908 3-099 
O28 2 184,647,374} 10,143,050 5-493 TOSGsrew eee 333,182,736} 11,045,007 3-315 
1029 eyeswees 197,267,087) 10,626,778 5-387 LOS dia rcs 370,337,589} 18,153,949 4-902 
LOS OR sea eihe 267, 643,505 9,635, 166 3-600 1088. sewer 381,506,588} 11,723,698 3-073 
19ST ates 237,245,451 6,059, 249 2-554 1980 eat noe 394,533,860) 12,108,244 3-069 
LOS Dire cei 172, 283, 558 4,144,454 2-406 1940-05 eee 2 2 2 
1 Hstimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 2 War-time restrictions 


preclude the publication of data for 1940, 
Section 5.—Production. of Fuels 
Subsection 1.—Coal 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous, as, in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development, in Ontario and 
Quebec, are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Fen 5! 
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Dominion Fuel Board.—The Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced through- 
out Canada. It is composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service 
and the staff of the Board constitutes a division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 

In recent years the policy of the Government has been to extend the market 
for Canadian coal and to that end financial assistance in the form of subventions 
has been given to the coal industry since 1928, the Board being responsible for the 
administration of subvention payments. The amount of coal moved under these 
assisted rates increased from 146,126 short tons in 1928 to a maximum of 3,403,581 
short tons in 1939 and was 3,318,969 short tons in 1941. Of the total moved under 
assisted rates in 1941, 2,059,613 short tons were from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick and 1,259,356 short tons from Western Canada. 

The Dominion Fuel Board also administers the Domestic Fuel Act (17 Geo. V, 
c. 52) authorizing a bonus on Canadian coal converted to coke and sold for domestic 
use, and, from Apr. 1, 1941, the Act (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6) to place Canadian coal used 
in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes upon a basis of equality with 
imported coal. 

Since the outbreak of war, the Dominion Fuel Board has collaborated closely 
with the Coal Administrator and on Aug. 6, 1941, the Coal Administrator took over, 
for the duration of the War and until further order, the powers, duties, functions, 
staff and establishment of the Board. 

Coal Production.—Production in 1941 was 4 p.c. above that of 1940. The 
average price per ton, which had been $3-63 in 1928, had dropped to $3-02 in 19338, 
and was about $3:18 in 1941. Nova Scotia was again the leading producer. The 
coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia and Yukon is 
all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bituminous, sub-bituminous and 
lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 


24.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-41 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1874 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book, 
and for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition. 


New British Totals 
Year aoe Bruns- HOES Saree Alberta | Colum- | Yukon 
sions wick e : bia Quantity Value 
short short short| short short short short short § 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 

1926.. 6,747,477 173,111 - 439,803] 6,503,705} 2,613,719) 316 16,478,131} 59,875,094 
1927. 7,071,876} 203,950 - 470,216] 6,934,162} 2,746,243) 414 17,426,861] 61,867,463 
1928. 6,743,504] 207,738 - 471,713] 7,336,330] 2,804,594) 414 17,564,293] 63,757,833 
1929 7,056,133) 218,706 - 580,189] 7,150,693) 2,490,378] 458 17,496,557| 63,065,170 
1930.. 6,252,552) 209,349 - 579, 424| 5,755,528) 2,083,818} 653 14,881,324) 52,849,748 
1931.. 4,955,563 182,181} 1,3061] 662,836] 4,564,015] 1,876,406] 904 12,243,211] 41,207,682 
1932... 4,084,581] 212,695) 1,552 887,139} 4,870,648] 1,681,490} 808 11,788,913} 37,117,695 
1933. 4,557,590} 312,303) 3,880 927,649] 4,718,788] 1,382,272) 862 11,903,344) 35,923,962 
1934.. 6,341,625} 314,750} 4,113 909,288) 4,753,810) 1,485,969] 6388 13,810,193} 42,045,942 
1935.. 5,822,075} 346,024) 38,106 921,785] 5,462,894] 1,331,287] 835 13,888,006] 41,963,110 
1936 6,649,102} 368,618} 4,029 | 1,020,792) 5,696,960] 1,489,171) 510 15,229,182) 45,791,934 
19372. 7,256,954| 364,714! 3,172 | 1,049,348] 5,562,839] 1,598,843 84 15,835,954] 48,752,048 
1938.. 6,236,417| 342,238) 2,016 | 1,022,166] 5,251,233] 1,440,287} 361 14,294,718) 43,982,171 
1939. . 7,051,176] 468,421) 1,138 959,595| 5,519,208] 1,537,905} Nil 15,537,443} 48,315,224 
1940.. 7,848,921] 547,064! 1,697 | 1,097,517) 6,203,839] 1,867,846 ef 17,566,884} 54,675,844 
19412 7,386,975} 523,299) 1,246 | 1,319,899] 6,969,846) 2,020,842 : 18,222,107} 57,995,503 


1 First reported production. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
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25.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home Consumption, 
1926-41 


Norr.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. Figures for the years 1868 to 1910, inclusive, 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book, and for 1911 to 1925 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Anthracite Bituminous Lignite Totals 
short 5 short $ short § short g 
tons tons tons tons 
926 S253, .f3 4,192,419 | 34,202,166 | 12,376,606 | 25,511,932 | 10,423 | 45,567 || 16,579,448 | 59,759,665 
NQ27 2 was 4,107,854 | 31,282,371 | 14,568,671 | 380,457,884 | 10,829 | 44,254 || 18,687,354 61,784,509 
TO ZSeeeetee 3,748,816 | 27,680,018 | 13,445,945 | 26,608,427 | 10,780 | 44,247 || 17,205,541 54,332,692 
O20. tye 2 4,019,917 | 28,809,792 | 14,170,188 | 27,140,968 | 14,108 | 62,508 || 18, 204, 163 56,013, 268 
1938025. =. 4,256,090 | 30,098,910 | 14,497,955 | 26,522,765 | 18,676 | 72,691 || 18,772,721 | 56,694,366 
19331 yates 3,162,317 | 21,067,025 | 9,952,280 | 15,732,710 | 6,410 | 29,603 |] 18,121,007 | 36,829,338 
1932s" | 3,148.902 | 19,312,710 8,807,131 | 12,011,398 3,004 | 13,701 || 11,959,037 381,337,809 
KOR 8 ee aera 3,015,571 | 17,610,091 8,185,759 | 10,501,924 2,707 | 10,176 || 11,204,037 28,122,191 
LOS ae eee 3,500,563 | 18,414,060 9,471,605 | 16,641,659 291 9,661 || 12,974,959 85,065,380 
RBA Saas 3,442,885 | 17,445,102 8,630,686 | 15,867,107 5,246 | 19,040 || 12,078, 767 33,331,249 
LO3C ener 3,418,556 | 17,897,635 | 9,700,002 | 17,039,408 | 4,873 | 18,347 || 18,123,481 | 34,955,390 
MOS ies. ator 8,488,278 | 17,317,449 | 11,180,827 | 20,835,587 1,494 5,582 || 14,670,599 38,158,618 
MOSStaceeee 3,475,801 | 18,079,657 9,533,729 | 17,734,567 2,961 | 11,690 || 18,012,491 35,825,914 
LOS OR er 4,288,461 | 21,938,333 | 10,706,786 | 19,628,410 3,398 | 11,942 || 14,998, 645 41,578,685 
1940.0. 6,5. 3,944,255 | 23,123,417 | 18,479,986 | 26,499,046 2,493 7,669 || 17,426,734 49, 630, 132 
LD 4 Lees = 3,853,010 | 24,026,095 | 16,534,449 | 37,558,900 934 3,046 || 20,388,393 61,588,041 


26.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, 1926-41 - 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1868 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition. 


—e—_—_——_ 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ 
1926, VR ot ret ee soe 1,028,200). “5,739 4965) Ose eee. Se ee tee 306,335 1,400,978 
LOOT screws eho cue once gea a 1,118,3003!" (0, 090.200 Pol OGOae. rec eune a eiice <a’ 418,391 1,906, 647 
1928 .o5 sista. Seema cet 863; 94 Let 4,460,009 | LO3Cieny.. acu see eases 411,574 1,792,584 
TQ202:, Malate Se. Goose hes 842,072" | 4,375,029 L987. «5.8. as as « oulge eo se 355, 268 1,441,879 
O80 ra contgeg estes eyisire eres 624, 512), | dp BLD O08 sol O88 cociadeierign inca aksrowoeandaen 353,181 1,540,990 
19S Le. cceisheanaie lens etes 309850 hit 17009; 922°) 1980... an oh mae eee 376, 203 1,666,934 
1082 oe Cinna 285,487) 1,483,086 ) 1940) 20 adn neta este 504,898 2,361,551 
L083 ia sn 2 Actas wane masts 250; 28d ho LSB ARG TOS setts 0 Sey acta ee 531,449 2,596, 626 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 
years 1926-40 are shown in Table 27, detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption in 1941 are given in Table 28; the difference between the totals of the 
two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held 
in bond at Canadian ports and not “cleared for consumpvion” until required, while 
coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in 
alater year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is greater than the 
apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian ports and 
re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond, but 
while remaining in bond at the port it is available for domestic consumption if 
required. . 
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27.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 
Percentages, 1926-40 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book, and 


for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition. 


Canadian 
Stes Coall 

short 

tons — mee 
BO ie ret hs Socks 15,086,296 | 47-7 
WU Pte ackoe seen. LO, 944,983 46-7 
LAS gee oe 16,487,807 50-0 
HE Oe acts cleats 16,387,461 48-0 
IEA ieee te ae 14,052, 671 43-3 
Ea eae eens 11,682,779 | 47-7 
NER Sp glia ar ee 11,212,701 | 49-0 
LOS ae eee 11, 456, 273 51-5 
RORY LS aeaeie eng i peat 13, 236, 406 51-1 
MOO reac ales 13,306,303 53-1 
“ET ) SS ae ns 14,508, 652 53-3 
OS verecate nesses 15,172,729 51-5 
(BS ayer ES eee ‘13, 800,094 53-5 
(0): £9 a ear 14,902,915 50-6 
O40 eS AS ee 16,666,234 | 49-5 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption”’ 


From 
U.S.A. 


short 
tons 


16, 204,405 
17, 266, 434 
15, 830, 688 
16, 780, 452 
16,971,933 


11,793,798 
9,889, 866 
8, 865,935 

10,580,710 
9,618,518 


10, 801, 643 

12,574,574 

10, 754, 747 

12,923,708 
4 


From 
United 
Kingdom 


short 
tons 


287,299 
907, 220 
682,755 
843, 502 
1,144,861 


987,442 
1,727,716 
1,942,875 
1,981,116 
1,822,500 


1,498, 656 
1,211,052 
1,257,887 
1,099, 419 


Total? 


short 
tons 


16,565,555 
18,177,303 
16,515,582 
17, 724, 182 
18,412,039 


12, 828,327 
11,654,492 
10, 808, 962 
12,651, 168 
11,735,835 


12,719,515 
14, 268,585 
12,012, 634 
14,564, 679 
17,036,090 


Grand 

Total 

short 
BG tons 
52-3 || 31,651, 851 
53-3 || 34,122,286 
50-0 || 33,003,389 
52-0 || 34,111,593 
56-7 || 32,464,710 
52-3 24,511,106 
51-0 || 22,867,193 
48-5 || 22,265,235 
48-9 || 25,887,574 
46-9 || 25,042,138 
46-7 || 27,228, 167 
48-5 || 29,441,314 
46-5 || 25,812,728 
49-4 || 29,467,594 
50-5 || 38,702,324 


Per 
Capita 


short 


tons 


3-349 
3:54] 
3°356 
3-401 
3-180 


2-362 
2-177 
2-085 
2-392 
2-290 


2-469 
2-648 
2-281 
2-604 
2-960 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Deductions have been made from this column 


to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
4 War-time restrictions preclude the 


8 Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 98. 
publication of data for 1940. 


28.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Made Available for 
Consumption in Canada, 1941 


Norsz.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s annual report, ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’. 


Canadian Coal 


Exported 


Imported 
‘oal 


Coal Made 
Available 
for Con- 
sumption 


——— Ee ee ee Oe ee 


Grade 
Output 

short tons 

PEE ETON Ne int otc © chee tiie, shore eras os he Nil 
RD TEEINUTIOMUS © ee csr tic titi tie oes Sis os ore aber 13, 602,473 
SUISSE TAU LTIOULS 40, Wea ovo! Ste cfovei a's he aero 585,453 
| Lakignhy 2 Sree dy ne a = 4,034,181 
LAGS 4 CUS ge Sis a ree ee ed “18, 222,107 


1 See text, p. 308. 


short tons 


524,859 

Nil 
6,590 

531,449 


short tons 


3,940, 859 
17,867,068 
Nil 


934 


21,808,861 


short tons 


3, 940, 859 
30, 944, 682 
585, 453 
4,028,525 


39,499,519! 


World Production.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 
1938, the latest year for which complete figures are available, amounted to about 
1,420,000,000 long tons, a decrease of 6 p.c. from the estimate for the previous year. 
Germany, which has run second to the United States for each year since 1925, 
accounted for 26-4 p.c. of world production in 1938; the United States, 24-6 p.c.; 


and the United Kingdom, 16 p.c. 
about 0:9 p.c. 


Canada contributed 12,763,000 long tons or 
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29.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913 and 1926-39 


Notr.—For corresponding figures for 1914-25, see the 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table, 
except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


é ae Union of 
United British : New 
Year Kingdom 4 a'ledin Canada! | Australia Fenland panes 
000 000 000 000 000 000 

long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons 

1B aaa SR tise oy CRE ged Ae aes cer 287,431 16, 208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
LO ZO ae RE ne er ratigrrete tgs eo eotceietere ase 126, 279 20,093 14, 694 14, 208 2,240 12,745 
197 es ae eee ea ren em oe hoe Dbil2o 22,082 15,560 14,978 2,367 12,382 
1928 Aaa eek Lon akc an Ce 237,763 22,543 15, 683 13, 432 2,437 12,408 
1929 2 Abc Racran Wee ain Re Pea Coie: 257,907 23,419 15, 622 12,106 2,536 12,813 
LOS0 Se steno eee hee ae RET: 243,882 23 , 803 13, 287 11,363 2,542 12,030 
LOST. es eee ie ee Oe ean nie 219, 459 21,716 10,931 10,595 2,158 10, 709 
193222: cic ce CRE a eo ee eae 208, 733 20, 153 10,481 11 15%, 1,842 9,764 
LOSS as Se tree orto Pee or cae ean ee 207,112 20, 284 10, 628 11,672 1,821 10,545 
1934 5 Ue heroes tar ioe ela sad oars ter eee 220, 728 22,608 12,331 12,418 2; 060 12,002 
1935: ghx= mc cat poeta rae RT oe eI 222,202, 23,592 12,400 13,109 uno 13,360 
1OSG.ore a cre oe ee en eee cote 228,454 23,176 13,597 14,415 |. 2,140 14, 607 
LOST saya: bate Bae ae eas See ee 240, 409 25, 662 14,139 15,468 2,278 - 15,246 
LOSS e125, cate cr ecney Steer ares ratte eee ee 227,015 28,343 12, 763 15,356 Zool 16,027 
1930 ee. ceas rem Seva tthe ee NR REE TI: 2 27,767 13,873 2 2,348 16, 624 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Year Saar Germany| Belgium | France *) pind Poland re Japan ree 
000 *000 000 000 ’000 000 000 000 000 

long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons 

LOIS aan 3 274,264 | 22,474 40,188 4 4 1,843 20,973 508,893 
1926....| 13,465 280,656 | 24,913 51,607 32,491 35,139 8,677 |. 31,089 591, 720 
1027 Delete osl 299,511 | 27,130 52,021 33, 106 37,560 9,374 BBR LME 535, 625 
1928-125 900 312,092 | 27,108 51,601 34,459 40,047 10,941 33,445 514,369 
19295...) "13 53865 332,560 | 26,514 54,109 38,465 45,686 11/552 34,479 541, 232 
19309 ai 13020 284,148 | 26,982 54,163 33,098 36,968 12,160 31,007 479,385 
103 el StS 7 247,971 26,615 51, 280 30,544 37,699 12,818 27,661 394, 406 
1932 er eel Ono 223,796 | 21,075 46,511 26,394 28,412 12,677 PLOT ty 321,040 
1933....} 10,394 232,752 24,900 47, 223 25,191 26,957 12,471 32,999 842,118 
1034 eo c\eakt sd 257,990 | 25,972 47,889 25,451 28,797 1/2 vsi7) 36, 658 371,907 
1935s 3 287,445 | 26,087 46,375 25,769 28,110 11,775 34,354 379,046 
1936252 3 314, 631 27,427 45,418 2 lol 29,291 12,688 37,466 440,774 
198 fees 3 363,390 29,388 44,618 34,125 35, 665 14, 236 2 444,096 
193820 3 375,137 | 29,107 46, 803 26, 200 37,512 13,442 2 348, 865 
1939... - 2 29,376 46,809 |. 2 2 12,658 2 392,807 
1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 2 Data not available. 3 Included with Germany. 


4 Not separately reported. 
Subsection 2.—Natural Gas and Petroleum 


Natural Gas.—The producing wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern 
Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. ‘The principal producing fields in Alberta are the 
Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking (about 
80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. 
Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field. Near 
Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into production during 1934 and 
is now supplying that town with gas. In 1941, Ontario was credited with over 59 
p.c. of the total value and 31 p.c. of the total quantity, while Alberta produced 38 
p.c. by value and over 67 p.c. of the total quantity. 
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30.—Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-41 


Norr.—For the years 1892 to 1919, see the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, p. 
188; for. 1920 to 1925, see p. 347 of the Canada Year Book, 1940. 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canada 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
POOR sree 83; 648,316 | 128,300 | 7,764,996 | 4,409,593 | 10,794,697 | 3,019,221 || 19,208,209 | 7,557,174 
Pa 630,755 | 124,637 7,311,215 | 4,331,780 | 13,434,621 | 3,586,553 || 21,376,791 8,043,010 
MOA Sees te 660,981 | 324,344 7,632,800 | 4,535,312 | 14,288,605 | 3,754,466 || 22,582,586 8,614, 182 
NORD rae . swe 678,456 | 333,002 8,586,475 | 4,959,695 | 19,112,931 | 4,684,247 || 28,378,462 9,977,124 
TAO} Raichestouc 661,975 | 325,751 7,965,761 | 5,034,828 | 20,748,583 | 4,929,226 || 29,376,919 | 10,289,985 
POSE Caos a 655,891 | 323,184 7,419,534 | 4,635,497 | 17,798,698 | 4,067,893 || 25,874, 723 9,026, 754 
|S ea 662,452 | 326,191 7,386,154 | 4,719,297 | 15,370,968 | 3,853,794 || 23,420,174 8,899, 462 
MOO eee. 618,033 | 302,706 7,166,659 | 4,523,085 | 15,352,811 | 3,886,263 || 23,138,103 8,712, 234 
Lh? eee 623,601 | 306,005 7,682,851 | 4,741,368 | 14,841,491 | 3,707,276 || 23,162,324 8,759, 652 
POR OS oie otoks 615,454 | 303,886 8,158,825 | 4,938,084 | 16,060,349 | 4,113,436 || 24,910,786 9,363, 141 
1 3) a eee 606,246 | 298,819 | 10,006, 743 | 6,052,294 | 17,407,820 | 4,376,720 |] 28,113,348 | 10, 762,243 
1937........] 576,671 | 283,922 | 10,746,334 | 6,588,798 | 20,955,506 | 4,766,437 || 32,380,991 | 11,674,802 
DGS etc. 577,492 | 284,689 | 10,952,806 | 6,460,764 | 21,822,108 | 4,807,346 || 33,444,791 | 11,587,450 
19393 30 606,382 | 292,403 | 11,966,581 | 7,261,928 | 22,513,660 | 4,915,821 |} 35,185,146 | 12,507,307 
TOAO es 6 Tels 616,041 | 300,543 | 13,053,403 | 7,745,834 | 27,459,808 | 4,923,469 || 41,232,125 | 13,000,593 
19412....... 610,393 | 299,494 | 12,131,895 | 7,279,137 | 26,365,770 | 4,745,838 || 39,213,386 | 12,356,067 


1 Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


Petroleum.—A brief account of the development of the petroleum industry 
in Canada, with particular reference to the extensive operations of the Turner 
Valley ficld, is given at pp. 266-267 of the 1941 Year Book. A more detailed account 
of these operations is to be found in the special article entitled ‘““The Western Oil 
Situation—Its Possibilities and Its Problems’’, contained in the 1940 edition of the 
Official Handbook ‘‘Canada”’, at pp. 16 to 25. Reprints of this article are still 
available from the Dominion Statistician. 


Production of petroleum from the Turner Valley and other Alberta fields has 
risen from 1,312,368 bbl. in 1936 to 9,928,162 bbl. in 1941. The principal Ontario 
oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula between Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie. The maximum production of these fields was reached in the ’90’s and has 
since declined. New Brunswick’s small production comes from the Stony Creek 
field near Moncton. There is also some production from wells in the Northwest 
Territories at Fort Norman where a small refinery provides petroleum products for 
the jower Mackenzie Valley. For the production by provinces in 1940, see Table 6, 
p. 289. : 


31.—Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, 1926-41 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 377 of the 1933 Year Book, and 
for 1911 to 1925 at p. 353 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
bbl.! $ bbl.1 $ bbl.t $ 

TO 2655 co: 364,444 1,311,665 |} 1932....] 1,044,412 3,022,592 | 1938....| 6,966,084 95230, 178 
ib hay Sea 476,591 1 DIG O43 s1USans tale ht 404ca0 3,138,791 || 19389....| 7,826,301 9,846,352 
POL 8..2 ’ 624,184 2,035,300 || 19384....] 1,410,895 3,449,162 | 1940....] 8,590,978 11, 160,213 
APA) ecetai 1; 117,368 3,731,764 || 1935....} 1,446,620 3,492,188 || 19412....| 10,124,613 14,194, 566 
1930. ...:. 1,522,220 5,033,820 || 1936....| 1,500,374 3,421,767 

13D ee 1,542,573 4,211,674 || 19387....] 2,948,750 | 5,399,353 


1 The barrel equals 35 imperial gallons. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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Section 6.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals 
(Excluding Fuels) 


The most important Canadian minerals included in this group are asbestos, 
gypsum, quartz, salt and sulphur, and for each of these a brief description of 
occurrence and production follows. A reference to Table 2 at p. 285 ana Table 6 
at pp. 289-290 shows numerous other minerals, used chiefly for chemical and in- 
dustrial purposes, which are classified under this group. Among these may be 
mentioned feldspar, graphite, iron oxides (ochre), magnesitic dolomite, mica, 
nepheline-syenite, silica brick, sodium sulphate, tale and soapstone. Statistics 
of production for recent years of these and other minerals of lesser importance 
appear in the tables mentioned above. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1932, as will be seen from Table 32. However, since 
1932, production has shown a distinct improvemert. In 1939 (latest year for which 
figures are available) Canada produced 325,421 long tons, while other leading coun- 
tries with their production in long tons* were: Southern Rhodesia, 52,065; Union 
of South Africa, 19,617; United States, 13,515; and Cyprus, 9,886. The production of 
Russia and of several other countries that produce smaller amounts is not available. 


The Eastern Townships of Quebec have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. ‘The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary 
in width from 4 inch to 3 inch and occasionally fibre has been obtained several 
inches in length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted to spinning. Both 
open-cut and underground methods of mining are employed throughout the Canadian 
asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery for the 
crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. Some development 
work has been conducted on an asbestos property at Rahn Lake, Bannockburn 
Township, Ontario; the fibre in this deposit is reported as being of high quality. 


There are 13 plants in Canada that manufacture asbestos products, including 
the foliowing commodities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all 
kinds; asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and 
sponge-felted pipe insulation; insuiating sheets and blocks; asbestos yarn; asbestos 
dryer felts; asbestos brake linings and clutch facings (woven on special looms); and 
asbestos packings for steam, oil and hydraulic operation. 


* Figures from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


32.—Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, 1926-40 


Notr.—Figures for the years 1896 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1925 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ short tons $ 
192 Oxia 279,403 | 10,099,423 || 1931.... 164,296 4,812,886 || 1936.... 301, 287 9,958,183 
W922i a0-8 274,778 | 10,621,013 || 1932.... 122,977 3 Oa9s 621 i TOS Jere 410,026 14,505,791 
1928...... 273,033 | 11,238,360 || 1933.... 158,367 DO, ALIVE 4088s ae. 289,793 12,890,195 
TO 29 acer 806,055 | 18,172,581 |} 1934.... 155,980 4,936,326 || 1939.... 364,472 15, 859, 212 
19SOl-. .. 242,114 8,390,163 || 1935.... 210, 467 7,054,614 || 1940.... 1 1 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 
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Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria Counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, N.B.; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ont.; Gypsumville and Amaranth, 
Man.; and Falkland, B.C. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick 
is of very high grade. The greater part of Canada’s production is exported in 
crude form from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently situated for 
ocean shipping and during recent years account for 80 to 90 p.c. of the total quantity 
produced in Canada, although the selling value represents a lower percentage of 
total value. The production in Canada of leading gypsum products during 1940 
was: wallboard 114,534,000 sq. ft.; hard wall plasters 69,889 tons; while 38,903 
tons of gypsum were used in the cement industry. 


30.—Gypsum Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-41 


Nots.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1925 are given at pp. 256-257 of the annual report on the Mineral 
Production of Canada, 1927. 


erie Nova Scotia ee ae Ontario | Manitoba aa x Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1926s. 2 343. 678,107 | 1,187,918 59,546 89, 987 39,172 20,916 883.728) | ool sla 
LOS TAR 829,438 | 1,512,015 85, 293 83,998 39,895 24,493 || 1,063,117 | 3,251,015 
A028 er ns. © 1,013,257 | 1,850,243 75,033 85,811 | 51,285 20,982 || 1,246,368] 3,748,648 
O20 Fee a.) 948,895 | 1,152,160 70,482 100,347 67, 269 24,696 || 1,211,689 | 3,345,696 
E3054. Se 827,063 982,287 82,674 94,946 34, 157 32,128 || 1,070,968 | 2,818,788 
GBS elec 707,817 878,487 58,957 53,358 23,076 20,544 SURE eayolh cepa Ome t53i UA 
HOS 2 sceee ras 341,508 398, 861 38,019 35, 655 12,719 10,728 438,629 | 1,080,379 
MOD Se eae 315,948 363, 528 30,391 24,460 6, 830 5,107 382,736 675, 822 
O34 ees 378, 287 488,044 30,398 33, 234 9, 657 9,661 461, 237 863,776 
1935 c cewis 0 454,703 523, 216 30,796 38, 247 10,500 7,618 541,864 932, 203 
HOoO eee 729,019 808, 294 38,470 40,191 12,064 14,078 833,822 | 1,278,971 
Oster cee 926,796 978,288 36, 906 53, 780 13,941 15,764 || 1,047,187 | 1,540,483 
OZR weie se 870, 856 908,383 48,418 57,503 14,571 17,451 || 1,008,799 1,502, 265 
1039. ccc 1,298,618 | 1,340,830 29,765 59,440 15,961 18,150 || 1,421,934 1,935, 127 
1940.3 ee 1,278,204 | 1,302,347 52,218 75,271 23, 108 19,987 || 1,448,788 | 2,065,933 
15 ae ae 1,392,087 | 1,513,440 56,172 90,599 27,601 23,862 || 1,590,321 | 2,244,571 


Quartz.—This term is used to cover the production of crude and crushed 
dyke quartz, quartzite, sandstone, and natural silica sands and gravels. Pro- 
duction by provinces in 1940 is given in Table 6, p. 289. Silica production in 
Nova Scotia is‘used largely for the purpose of making silica brick in steel plants. In 
Quebec high-grade silica sands are produced for the manufacture of glass and 
chemicals, for sand blasting and for various other purposes, while in Ontario crushed 
quartzite or sandstone is produced for the manufacture of silica brick and ferro- 
silicon. Large quantities of low-grade natural silica sands and gravels are produced 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan for use as non-ferrous smelter flux. 


Salt.—The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells 
located in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia have 
shown an increasing production in recent years. The first production of commercial 
importance in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 while some small commercial ship- 
ments have been made in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In Canada the mineral is 
recovered from brine wells except in the case of Nova Scotia where the output comes 
entirely from the underground mining of rock salt. An important part of Canadian 
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salt production (48 p.c. in 1940) is used in the form of brine in chemical industries 
for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine and other chemicals. In 1940 
6,689 tons were used for treatment of roads and highways. 


The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 1926 © 
and 330,264 in 1929, a record at that time. Production by provinces since 1929 
is shown in Table 34. 


34.—Salt Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-41 


Year Nova Scotia] Ontario Manitoba Sepa Alberta Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons — $ 
LOR Ore Sane 27,819 302,445 - ~ 1 330, 264 1,578,086 
19308 e Saeoe 23,058 248, 637 - - 1 271,695 1,694, 631 
LOS Tee sete eee Pah e) 231,329 - - 1 259 , 047 1,904,149 
193 2- Shes 31,897 231,138 5082 - 1 263 , 543 1,947,551 
b UPB Gera ete se oe 34, 278 244,107 1,499 2312 1 280,115 1,939, 874 
NOSE. aie eer 42,886 276,751 1,664 452 1 321, 753 1,954, 953 
1980s St. don 38,701 320,003 1,538 101 1 360,343 1,880,978 
1 OSG merere sree 38,774 350,044 2,498 1 1 391,316 1,773,144 
19ST pee oti poae 47,865 407,701 3,391 1 1 458,957 1,799,465 
1938 cere ec 44,950 388, 130 2,920 1 4,045 440,045 1,912,913 
1 EY 55! ee eae he 47,885 370, 843 2,453 2 al 3,319 424,500 2,486, 632 
LOMO Ree cts Soe 42,495 412,401 3,076 1 6, 742 464,714 2,823,269 
POSSE ersecret tea 54,007 477,170 13,051 1 16,599 560, 827 3,008, 281 

1 None recorded. 2 First recorded commercial production. 3 Preliminary figures. 


Sulphur.—The Canadian production of sulphur is computed as the sulphur 
content of pyrites shipped together with the sulphur recovered in the form of 
sulphuric acid or other chemicals or as elemental sulphur from the formerly waste 
gases of the non-ferrous smelters at Copper Cliff, Ont., and Trail, B.C. The installa- 
tion of these processing plants about 1928 resulted in a material increase in sulphur 
production. The iron pyrites shipped in recent years from Quebec and British 
Columbia was produced as a by-product in the mining and concentrating of copper- 
gold-silver ores. There are no deposits in Canada at present where iron pyrites 
is the principal mineral being produced. 


Section 7.—Production of Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials 


Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates 
widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances, the production of clay products, cement, gravel 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construction 
operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years of 
the depression but the downward trend was still evident in 1933. With a gradual 
recovery of construction activities since then (see Chapter XV) there has been a 
moderate increase in the production of the chief structural materials, the total re- 
ported value of production being $42,472,651 in 1940 as compared with $16,696,687 


ae 
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in 1933. It should be noted that, while the great bulk of the material comprising 
this group is for construction purposes, considerable quantities of lime and limestone 
for chemical, industrial and agricultural purposes are also included. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Production reached its highest point 
in the year 1912. Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced 
concrete for brick has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of 
construction undertaken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, 
the quantity of brick produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. 
On the other hand, the production and consumption of cement in 1929 greatly 
exceeded that of 1912 or 1913. The production of building brick of various types 


in 1938, 1939 and 1940, is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the production 


by provinces in 1940 is given in Table 6. The estimated value of all clay products 
made in 1939 was $5,151,236 and $6,344,547 in 1940. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural-rock cement. Production was probably first obtained at Hull, 
Que., between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone 
and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies and 
transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec and 
Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. As may be seen from Table 35, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1933, but has recovered somewhat since then. Production by provinces in 1940 
is given in Table 6, p. 291. 


35.—Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
1926-41 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1910 to 1925, inclusive, will be found at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Year Production! Imports Exports Apparent Consumption 
bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.? $ 

POQG eb se 8,707,021 | 13,013, 283 21,114 77, 866 285, 932 358, 231 8,442, 203 12,732,918 
UPA ie ee 10,065,865 | 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249,694 | 308,144 9,835,525 14,171,334 
192832. 20. 11,023,928 | 16,739,163 34,047 146, 164 267,325 340,624 | 10,790,650 16,544, 703 
Th pA sie 12,284,081 | 19,337,235 55,980 189,169 234,111 252,955 | 12,105,950 19,273,449 
IDS0 ee baw 11,032,538 | 17,713,067 143, 436 569,848 198, 736 212,071 | 10,977,238 18,070,844 
DOB TS ca05 52 10,161,658 | 15,826,243 38,392 143,491 114,064 124, 267 | 10,085,986 15,845, 467 
NOS 2s ch scr 4,498,721 6, 930, 721 21,351 58, 092 53,303 38,921 4,466, 739 6,949,892 
T9838 2.50. 0 3 3,007,432 4,536,935 19,119 37,768 52,531 47,369 2,974,020 4,527,334 
DOSE Ss. 5 3,783,226 5, 667,946 14,341 45,548 70,046 55,181 8, (217,021 5,658,313 
1986: 0... 3,648,086 | 5,580,043 17,738 60,079 55, 607 44,365 3,610,217 5,595, 757 
Uhl ee 4,508,718 6,908,192 39, 867 107,180 68,929 56,909 4,479, 656 6,958, 463 
MOB oct 3 6,168,971 9,095, 867 61,082 134,113 72,568 82,978 6,157,485 9,147,002 
TOD ahi ss "6 5,519, 102 8,241,350 48,497 105,326 89,419 101,059 5,478,180 8,245,617 
SOA. ale 0; 101, 204 8,511,211 16, 622 58,316 156,556 159,579 5,591,330 8,409,948 
OED ce. 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 13,213 69,821 299,975 414,442 7,272,886 11,480,724 
1KOES Ioana 8,368,711 | 13,063,588 11,986 59, 162 310,873 517,762 8,069, 824 12, 604, 988 

34 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 2 The barrel of cement equals 350 lb. 
or 33 cwt. 
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Sand and Gravel, and Stone.—The Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics presents details of production and organization 
of the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, but for the sake of 
brevity they are here discussed together. However, the figures of stone production 
shown do not include the limestone used to produce lime and cement, nor the 
quartz and other rock minerals, which are shown separately in Table 2, p. 285. The 
production of these materials increased greatly up to the world depression that 
began in 1980. The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly in crushed stone. 
Thus a production of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased by 1930 
to 8,062,330 tons, while in the same period the production of sand and gravel in- 
creased from 11,666,374 tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the depression the output 
contracted sharply, but since 1933 there has been some recovery. Among the 
developments in Canada that resulted in increased production of these materials 
prior to the depression may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced 
by reinforced concrete, cement blocks, etc., as indicated at p. 315, by a decline in 
brick production and an increase in that of cement; (2) the extensive improvement 
during that period in the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; 
and (38) the improvement of railway roadbeds. 

The provincial distribution of the 1940 production of sand and gravel, and 
stone, is shown in Table 6, p. 291, while the chief purposes for which these materials 
were produced are shown in Table 36. 

The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the following table, 
represent only the production of those establishments that actually quarry their 
own stone and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising 
those establishments that buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. 


36.—Production of Sand and Gravel, and Stone in Canada, 1938-40 


1938 1939 1940 
Material and Purpose G 
: ross . Gross : Gross 
Quantity Willie Quantity elke Quantity Velie 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
Moulding san goy Pec ivcs wwstnc. eter 18, 845 19,698 17,618 18, 652 29, 602 30,538 
For building, concrete, roads, etc...... 1, 750, 187 685,976] 1,169,899) 364,829] 1,961,604] 537,937 
Othenrse hice eee as ee as oe 67,595 22,909 55,019 15,547 53, 455 23,514 
Sand and Gravel— 
Hor rallway pallastnc.. scree deters 2,359,703 443 ,936]| 3,223,718 603, 288] 3,834, 904 699,518 
Hor concrete, rOAdsreluG..n nese ce ee 22,513, 256] 9,101, 882)22,899, 751] 8,988, 114//21,465,961) 9,100,612 
Ror maine: filllime Aas: 1. eee cee eee 1,852,323 256, 380)| 1,452,993 194,332|| 1,031,046 150, 209 , 
Croshedseraveli. siti wesseen x Be 3,661,973] 1,471, 773]| 2,475,343) 1,056,340) 2,998,843] 1,216,917 
Totals, Sand and Gravel.......... 32,223, 882/12, 002,554//31, 294, 341/11, 241, 102)/31,375, 415/11, 759, 245 
Stone— 
IB UT CNS ots deere 2 oe era eae 49, 666 725,402 71,288} 1,334,340 97,336 722,514 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 22,382 448, 328 8,296 813,019 7,956 282,381 
Limestone for agriculture.............. 129, 689 146, 557 192,505 271,294 175,554 275,231 
Chemical Uses— 
Nt eerigt OR ee ee eo 2 eet gee 314, 604 233, 671 273,970 203 ,672)| 331,154 240,402 
Pulpandpaper erro cee Cane 114,572 126,980 175,154 206, 126 248, 755 315,080 
@ther-- 4: a eee iand hk 21 eae) ait ae 122,561 107,349 128,154 113,781 145,776 126,314 
Rubble andrinrapsdee as ee eee aa 501, 216 359, 232 429 205 341,002) 452,714 298, 635 
Crushed: se ete oe el Eee wee 3,789,680] 3,197, 797|| 4,076,208] 3,405, 247|| 5,870,099} 4,799,003 
Motals, Stone. icc. ookcoa es 5,116,022] 5,556,026] 5,443,522| 6,455,696) 7,447,665) 7,398,959 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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In this chapter of the Year Book all information respecting power generation 
and utilization in Canada is co-ordinated; some sections, however, cannot be 
regarded as complete owing to the insufficiency of available data. 


Section 1.—Water Power 


The fresh-water area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,307 square miles, 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh-water area of any other country in the world. Many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at considerable heights above sea- 
level, and are therefore sources of great potential energy. Water power is among 
the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has, in recent years, 
contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


Subsection 1.—The Water-Power Resources of Canada and Their 
Utilization 


An extended article covering Canada’s water-power resources, comparison of 
such resources with those of other countries, problems in the development, of hy- 
draulic and of hydro-electric power and the merchandising of power is given at 
pp. 353-364 of the 1940 Canada Year Book. 


In considering the relative importance of different natural resources, the 
inherent quality of inexhaustibility by use that water power possesses places 1t in 
a unique position. Another significant feature, as affecting Canada, is the fortunate 
occurrence of large water-power resources in what has been termed ‘‘the acute fuel 
zone’’ where native coal is not conveniently or economically available. The Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, without native coal, include the principal centres of 
population and manufacturing, and abound in many raw materials of industry; 
they contain within their borders more than half of the total available water-power 
resources and more than three-quarters of the developed water power of Canada. 
In the Maritime Provinces and in British Columbia the incidence of water power in 
proximity to large supplies of pulpwood has also been favourable. 


* Section 1 of this chapter has been revised under the direction of V. Meek, Controller, Dominion 
Water and Power Bureau, Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and 
Sections 2, 3 and 4 (except as otherwise stated) by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public 
Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.— Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1941 


Available 24-Hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency 
Province or Territory Ag At ORAS aay 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
BrincesHdward., Leland. sc. eee ee tae 3,000 5,300 DK 
Nova Scotia i cae cecas ec onpeiecisaeee ae eins SE ee eee 20,800 128,300 139,217 
ING WABTUNSWICIC-tirer sce inact, een eee eee 68, 600 169, 100 133,347 
CUCDEG 2 ac ome iene, « Ree rs ioe ter cans Sect hee Men ete Ieee 8,459, 000 13,064,000 4. 556,943 
Ontario. ye Bee aaa elie eee cree ta aes Che ae 5,330, 000 6,940, 000 2,617,495 
IMSNIGO Dane em taegcxck cece eee eats Se eA Rae 3,309, 000 5,344, 500 420,925 
Saskatchewan irs. che ccc ohare ee eee ee eee ee 542,000 1,082,000 90,835 
ALD Orta tes Kee as Ta a ee SIR es - 390,000 1,049, 500 71,997 
British: Columbia 2 tens. ele ace eee eer one eee 1,931,000 5,103,500 788, 763 
Yukontand Northwest Lerritoricssa1e ee eee. Pee 294,000 731,000 » 22,899 
Canada: nora ee te aoe one ee Ee 20,347,400 33,617,200 8,845,038 


The figures given in the above table are the result of a systematic study of all 
existing stream-flow and power data available from Dominion, provincial and 
private sources. The figures of available water power are based upon rapids, falls 
and power sites of which the actual drop or the head possible of concentration has 
been measured, or at least carefully estimated. Many unrecorded rapids and falls 
of undetermined power capacity exist on rivers and streams from coast to coast. 
These will become available for tabulation only as more detailed survey work is 
completed; this is particularly true in the less explored northern districts. Also, 
no consideration has been given to the power concentrations that are feasible on 
rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads may be created by 
the construction of power dams, unless definite studies have been carried out and 
the results made matters of record. In brief, figures of available power quoted 
represent only the minimum water-power possibilities of the Dominion. 


. The total turbine installation of 8,845,038 h.p. represents the sum of the manu- 
facturers’ ratings of the different units under the heads at which they are installed. 
It is not correct to subtract this figure from the totals of available power in columns | 
or 2 to determine what power remains undeveloped because it has been proved sound 
practice to allow a turbine installation averaging 30 p.c. in excess of the power at 
ordinary six-month flow. On this basis the ‘at present’ recorded resources will 
provide for a total turbine installation of 43,700,000 h.p. The present turbine 
installation, therefore, indicates the development of about 20 p.c. of the recorded 
water-power resources of Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Water-Power Development 


Growth of Water-Power Development.—The commencement of the long- 
distance transmission of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted 
in the extensive development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. 
The growth of installation during the period from 1925 to 1941 is shown, by provinces, 
in Table 2. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1925-41 


Nore.—Comparable ation for the years 1900-19, inclusive, are given at p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book 
and those for 1920-24 at p. 364 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Prince New 2 British 
Year |Edward Nova Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario Mani- | Saskat- Alberta | Colum- || Total! 


Talaid Scotia ete toba chewan Fin 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. hep.’ | bps h.p. 
1925. ;; 2,274} 65,637) 42,271/1,749,975)1,802,562) 183,925 35| 34,532) 443,852] 4,338,262 
192035,4 2,274) 66,147) 47,131/1,886,042)1, 808,246) 227,925 35| 34,532) 463,852) 4,549,383 
1927...| _ 2,274] 68,416] - 47,131]2,069,518)1,832,655| 255,925 35} 34,532] 475,232\) 4,798,917 
1928... 2,439| 74,356]  67,131]2,387,118]1,903,705| 311,925 35| 34,5382] 554,792) 5,349,232 
19020... «. 2,439) 109,124) 112,631)2,595,430]1,952,055) 311,925 35} 70,532] 559,792)! 5,727,162 
1930... 2,439] 114,224] 133,681/2,718,130|2,088,055) 311,925} 42,085) 70,532] 630,792/| 6,125,012 
1931.24 2,439} 111,999] 133,681]3,100,330/2, 145,205) 390,925} 42,035|) 70,532) 655,992]! 6,666,337 
1932. 3. 2,439) 112,167) 133,68113,357,320]2, 208,105} 390,925) 42,035) 71,597] 713,792|| 7,045,260 
ES Sie 2,439} 112,167} 133,681]3,493,320]2,355,105| 390,925) 42,035) 71,597) 717,602\| 7,332,070 
1934... 2,489) 116,367) 1383,681/3, 703,320/2,355,755| 390,925) 42,035) 71,597) 717,717|| 7,547,035 
1935... 2,439} 116,367] 133,681/8,853,320/2,560,155| 392,825) 42,035) 71,597) 718,497) 7,909,115 
1936... 2,439) 120,667] 133,681/3,883,320/2,561,905| 392,825) 42,035) 71,597] 718,922|| 7,945,590 
193%..-3.: 2,439] 123,437] 133, 681/3,999,686|2,577,380] 405,325} 61,035) 71,597) 719,972\) 8,112,751 
1938... 2,617} 130,617) 1383,347/4,031,063]2,582,959| 420,925) 61,035) 71,997] 738,013] 8,190,772 
1939... 2,617) 131,717) 133,347/4, 084, 763|2,596,799| 420,925) 90,8385) 71,997| 738,013] 8,289,212 
1940... 2,617) 139,217) 133,347/4,320, 943]2,597,595| 420,925) 90,835) 71,997] 788,763] 8,584,438 
1941... 2,617) 189,217) 183,347/4,556,943/2,617,495) 420,925} 90,885) 71,997] 788,763] 8,845,038 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Turbine horse-power in Yukon was 13,199 from 1925 
to 1934, and 18,199 from 1935 to 1941. In 1941a4,700-h.p. plant was installed in the Northwest Territories. 


Analysis of Total Hydraulic Power Installations.—For the purpose of this 
review, the present total installation of 8,845,038 h.p. is divided in Table 3 under 
three main headings: central electric stations, pulp and paper mills and installations 
for other purposes. 


The largest and most rapidly growing of these three classes, viz., central electric 
stations (a complete survey of central electric stations is given in the subsections of 
Section 2), represents 88-7 p.c. of Canada’s present development, and produces 
98 p.c. of all electricity sold in and exported from the country. 


The pulp and paper industry accounts for a hydraulic installation of 649,801 
h.p. or 7-3 p.c. of the total. It is not possible to state definitely what proportion 
of this is utilized in the generation of electricity for the operation of motor drive, 
but latest census figures indicate an approximate figure of 350,000 h.p. The in- 
dustry, of course, uses a much larger percentage than this 649,801 h.p. because pulp 
and paper mills normally purchase about a third of the output of central electric 
stations and use more than 45 p.c. of such purchased power for motor drive. The 
latest census figures available indicate that Canada’s pulp and paper mills maintain 
an electric-motor installation approximating 1,315,000 h.p. for operation by this 
power. The remaining 55 p.c. of the purchased power was formerly utilized for 
steam raising in electric boilers but much of this is now diverted to primary war uses. 


The third column of Table 3 lists installation of other than central electric 
stations and pulp and paper mills—a total of 351,612 h.p. The figures include 
all water-power installations supplying electric or hydraulic power to the mineral 
and electro-chemical industries, municipal pumping plants, electric railway plants 
and the multitudinous saw, grist and grinding mills and other manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout Canada. Here again no definite division between purely hydraulic 
and hydro-electric drive is possible. 
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3.— Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces and Industries, as at Dec. 31, 1941 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory 


In Central In Pulp In 
Electric and Paper Other Total 
Stations! Mills? Industries? 
h.p h.p h.p h.p 

Prinee Waward island... .oees ee eee 579 Nil 2,038 2,617 
NOVA SCObIat iss coats: te Ses EOL Oa ee mene 104, 868 18, 858 15,491 139,217 
INewaB runswick As tasciees.: shee ee pees 104,710 20, 694 7,943 133,347 
QUEBEC ar ete po Rae A ne ES oon a tee 4,145,318 273,022 138, 603 4,556,943 
OntaniOs Rover outa Be ary eek Ace ee 2,278,519 PRE DET 107, 699 2,617,495 
Manttiobaiese sich cas oat eo Roa tet eens 420,925 Nil Nil 420,925 
DAs tCHSwalle. sas aye ctw cas SR ey Rien aces 87, 500 ot BRIS) 90,835 
AIBDEr tae My cee oh ee oe ne aa eed es ert ene 69,920 ‘i 2,077 71,997 
British «Columbia tas seen: cere cere eee 629, 286 105,950 Daal 788, 763 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 2,000 Nil 20, 899 22, 899 
Canad ago wsc score ene barnes 7,843,625 649,801 351,612 8,845,038 

Percentages of total installation............... 88-7 7°3 4-0 100-0 

1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 


actually developed by palp and pap2r companies. In addition to this turbine installation, pulp and paper 
companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from ‘central electric 
stations aggregating more than 1,315,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,965,000 h.p. actually developed 
for the manufacture of pulp and pap2r. Large amounts of electricity are normally purchased for use in 
electric boilers rated at more than 1,750,000 h.p., but much of this power is now diverted to primary war 
uses. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other than the 
central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power from central 
electric stations. 
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The figures of turbine installation given above must not be placed in direct 
comparison with those of the annual central electric station census nor those of 
the census of the pulp and paper industry because of the different bases of com- 
pilation. The figures of hydraulic installation represent the cumulative totals of 
installation for the purposes named, adjusted by deducting the capacity of installa- 
tions removed because of obsolescence or for other reasons. The Census of Industry 
data are computed on a different basis, representing only the sum of the installation 
in the plants actually in operation during the year dealt with at the census and not 
total installation. Also, data on installations are available as soon as equipment 
is installed, whereas census data are not available until some time after the end of 
the period. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry in Canada 


Government Control of Power in War-time.*—The ever-expanding re- 
quirements of Canadian industry for power in the production of the vital munitions 
of war have placed a tremendous strain on the Dominion’s available hydro-electric 
power. During 1941 the output of firm power (i.e., power that must be available 
as and when required by the consumer) for operating machinery, lighting, etc., 
increased to 29,100,000,000 kwh. from 23,900,000,000 kwh. in 1940, or by 22 p.c.; 
secondary power delivered in off-peak periods dropped from 6,200,000,000 kwh. in 
1940 to 4,300,000,000 kwh. in 1941. To alleviate the resulting strain as much as 
possible, a Power Controller was appointed in August, 1940, with jurisdiction 
extending over “hydraulic, electrical, steam, gas or other power’. Subsequently, 
a number of measures were effected with a view to conservation and control. Some 
of the more important of these are described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


In September, 1940, daylight saving was made applicable all the year round in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec for those communities that had observed 
daylight saving in the summer of 1940. Subsequently, daylight saving throughout 
Canada was effected as from Feb. 9, 1942. 


All use of electric power for steam purposes has been banned and coal-burning 
boiler installations made. In certain sections, some non-war industries have been 
obliged to reduce takings of power during peak hours, while in the central areas 
all power systems have been inter-connected so as to permit excess power in one 
part of the country to be used in other areas where there is a deficiency. Rural 
power extensions and installations into areas not already served have been banned 
by the Power Controller. A special power conduit has been built across Montreal 
permitting power generated from the St. Lawrence River, which cannot be held 
back, to be transmitted from 12 o’clock midnight to 6 a.m., as well as during other 
hours in the summer, to the interior areas that are served by rivers whose flows 
are regulated by control dams, thus enabling these areas to use a larger proportion 
of the power from the rivers that are not controlled. 


Summary of Energy Generated by Type of Station, 1940.—Central 
electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or distributing 
electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for resale. Stations 
classed as non-generating ordinarily purchase all the power they use: however, some 
of them have generating plants held in reserve. This results in the anomaly that, 
although classed as non-generating, such stations actually did generate 9,068,000 
kwh. in 1940. 


*Compiled from material furnished by the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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The stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) com- 
mercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and (2) 
municipal—those owned and operated by municipal or Provincial Governments. 
Pulp and paper and mining concerns purchase a very large proportion of the output 
of central electric stations. Indeed, about a score of large concerns producing 
hydro-electric energy for sale have been developed primarily to serve pulp and 
paper or mining and mineral-reduction operations. 


4.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station and by Provinces, 1940 


: Generated by— Ee Total 
rovince : ectricity 
Hydraulic Fuel 

Stations ' Stations Generated 

*000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
Princesa ward slandi:2e ct .aias times eae ee Te 312 8,285 
INO VES COIR caesar ic ee on Te EP Eee eon ee ier: 285,093 444,061 
New Bruniswicke.c i. 2s ts cross ae cere ae re ee: 881, 857 469, 587 
MuebeGr., coer pothre a iis aioe Piro eh er eee: 16, 005, 688 16,010,914 
QNDE IOS re, oc oe ee oe re ne eT a ee 8,839,521 8,841,010 
Manitoba tec tice oe ici ORE ele St ee a 1,742,829 1,747, 628 
Saeko t CHE wan sec catacc cere cuss esse Slob cee See EE ce ae eI eA i 175,889 
Pb eich on: eee Ara ced RR RS ee OMe Ue eee RS ee Re a 159,475 274,121 
British Columbiase tricked ticedc cic eee etic 2,122,684 2,137,788 

on vac DG talS eis Cae a cacts Lane een he ee 29,537,459 571,824 30,109, 283 


While commercial lighting, street lighting and household services play subor- 
dinate roles as far as the amount of power used is concerned, the low cost of these 
services has been important in the development of urban centres. Public authorities 
have found it desirable to encourage rural electrification by government aid, and 
this has been done in Ontario through the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, in 
Manitoba through the Manitoba Power Commission and in Quebec through the 
Quebec Public Service Commission. 

In 1940 central electric stations engaged in the public sale of energy controlled 
89 p.c. of all developed water powers, as compared with 70 p.c. in 1922. The energy 
they supplied drove 83 p.c. of the electric motors and 67 p.c. of all the power equip- 
ment used in manufacturing industries. The total amount of capital invested in 
central electric stations was greater than that invested in any other manufacturing 
industry, while in wages and salaries paid they ranked second in total value. Almost 
the whole, or 98 p.c., of the output was hydro-electric power while 95-2 p.c. of the 
primary power equipment of these stations was hydraulic. 

Included in the statistics of central electric stations are those of a few stations en- 
gaged primarily in other industries, such as mining, manufacturing of pulp and paper, 
etc., which sell surplus power. For such plants, available statistics have been 
given pertaining to the central electric station phase of the industry only. 


Subsection 1.—Historical and General Statistics 


The growth of the central electric stations industry, has been almost continuous 
since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. 
The depression that occurred in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased output of 
power for several years but this proved to be a temporary condition and output 
soon recovered, the increases in 1940 and 1941 being particularly large, owing to 
the effect of the War on production. The record amount of power generated in 
1940 was over 448 p.c. greater than the amount generated in 1919 and 66 p.c. greater 
than in 19380. 


. 


Oe 
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The number of customers has increased each year since 1920, with the exception 
of 1933 and 1934 when small decreases were shown, the net increase from 1920 to 1940 
being over 125 p.c. Domestic service customers account for the large majority of 
customers and for over 80 p.c. of this increase. ‘The domestic service consumption 
of electricity, however, is only about 9 p.c. of the total consumption in Canada. 

The central electric stations industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
scale operation, because of the huge outlays of capital necessary. As the industry 
grows, stations tend to become larger in size; there are now three stations with 
capacities of over 500,000 h.p. and several with capacities of over 200,000 h.p. 
Capital invested and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even 
during the depression years, mainly because large power projects planned before the 
depression were in process of construction during the early years of the past decade. 

The total output of electricity generated by central electric stations in 1940 was 
30,109,283,000 kwh., an increase of 6-3 p.c. compared with 19389. 

Off-peak or secondary power produced for consumption in electric boilers, etc., 
in Canada, which in 1940 amounted to 5,423,183,000 kwh., or 18 p.c. of the total 
output of power, showed a decrease of 1,167,195,000 kwh. over the 19389 figure, 
while an increase of 239,506,485 kwh. was shown in the off-peak and surplus 
power exported to the United States. Firm power increased by 2,698,941,000 
kwh. The pulp and paper industry took 8,367,750,000 kwh., or 28 p.c. of the total 
output. This consisted of 3,381,448,000 kwh. of secondary power for boilers (62 
p.c. of the total quantity so used) and 4,986,302,000 kwh. of firm power for power 
and. light. 


5._Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1938-49 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1917 to 1929 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book. 


: Revenue Kilowatt Persons| Salaries 
Year |Stations alent from Sale ee Hours |Customers| Em- and 
ws of Power! Gankcy® Generated ployed Wages 
No. $ $ h.p. 000 No. No. $ 
PO80 cco 587 1,138,200,016 | 126,038,145 | 5,401,108 | 18,093,802 | 1,607,766 | 17,857 | 27,287,443 
19381..... 559 1,229,988,951 | 122,310,730 | 5,706,757 | 16,330,867 | 1,632,792 | 17,014 26,306,956 
AGO 572 1,335, 886,987 | 121,212,679 | 6,343,654 | 16,052,057 | 1,657,454 | 15,395 23,261, 166 
TOSS aoe oc 575 1,386, 532,055 | 117,532,081 | 6,616,006 | 17,338,990 | 1,666,882 | 14,717 21,431,877 
1934;.... 573 1,430, 852,166 | 124,463,613 | 6,854,161 | 21,197,124 | 1,660,079 | 14,974 21,829,491 
19856043; 566 | 1,459,821,168 | 127,177,954 | 7,104,142 | 23,283,033 | 1,694,703 | 15,342 | 22,519,993 
1936...,.. 561 1,483.116,649 | 135,865,173 | 7,119,272 | 25,402,282 | 1,740,793 | 16,087 23,367,091 
BIS Vie co 568 1,497,330, 231 | 143,546,648 | 7,342,085 | 27,687,646 | 1,805,995 | 17,018 25, 623,767 
1938. 589 1,545,416,592 | 144,331,627 | 7,476,976 | 26,154,160 | 1,873,621 | 17,929 27, 148, 688 
MGSO 3.’ 611 1,564, 603,211 | 151,880,969 | 7,607,122 | 28,338,030 | 1,941,663 | 18,848 28, 223,376 
1940..... 602 1, 615,438,140 | 166,228,773 | 7,935,867 | 30,109,283 | 2,014,508 | 19,054 28, 895, 595 


1 Excluding duplications. | 


2 Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 


The domestic-service consumption or the electricity used in residences has in- 


creased steadily, even during the years 1930-33, and in 1940 amounted to 2,436,572,000 
kwh., an increase of 56 p.c. over the 1931 consumption and 5-4 p.c. over the 1939 
consumption. The average consumption for domestic use is 54 p.c. higher in Canada 
than in the United States, while the total consumption for domestic or residential 
use is about 8-1 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations for Canada and 
19-7 p.c. for the United States. This, of course, is owing to the fact that the in- 
dustrial area of the United States has an abundant supply of low-priced coal while 
in the central provinces of Canada, with no coal but with an excellent supply of 


water power, conditions favour the generation of power in central stations. 
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Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 7,935,867 h.p.in 1940. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam-reciprocating engines and turbines and 
internal-combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 95-4 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam-reciprocating engines and internal-combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4-6 p.c. Not included in the above were steam-engines and internal- 
combustion engines with a capacity of 194,914 h.p., or 2-4 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. Power equipment used in ~ 
mining and manufacturing industries is dealt with at pp. 339-343. 


Central electric stations that have no water power but are operated by steam- 
and internal-combustion engines are, on the whole, small stations. Of the 39 main- 
plant steam-reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1940, only 8 were 
of over 500 h.p. capacity. The steam turbines averaged 4,570 h.p. with 22 units 
averaging 10,333 h.p., but there were only 70 steam turbines in the industry and 
these were confined to 29 stations, whereas the 836 water wheels and turbines 
averaged 9,052 h.p., including 4 at 65,000 h.p. and 5 at 66,000 h.p. each. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally oil or local coal. In the Prairie 
Provinces bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam-engines and gasoline, 
oil distillates and producer gas for the internal-combustion engines. 

Of the 480 main-plant internal-combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1940, 234 or 54 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 94 or 22 p.c. in Alberta and 32 or 
7 p.c. in Manitoba. 

During 1940, the thermal engines produced 585,035,000 kwh. at a cost for 
fuel of $2,448,016, an average of 0-4 cent per kwh. ‘This production was, however, 
less than 2 p.c. of the total output. 


6.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1940 


Note.—kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water Wheels Steam-Hngines, Steam 
Type of and Turbines and Internal- Dynamos 
Equipment Power Turbines Combustion Engines 
- and Plants c Rae LC ak . Fr 
rovince ; verage 7 verage : verage 
No.| Capacity Candas No.| Capacity Capacity No. | Capacity Capacity 
No. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. kva. kva. 
MAIn-PLANT 
EQuiIPpMENT 
iP Ei lslanden ss: 9 if 392 56} 12 7,967 664 18 6,256 348 
Nova Scotia..... 45 57 102,990 1,807 || 30 66,961 WS 87 141, 659 1,628 
New Brunswick.. 13 16 105,760 6, 610 15 33, 898 2,260 31 118, 747 3,836 
Quebec Saayeee 97 || 271] 3,880,505 14,320 8 2,750 344 || 278) 3,412,195 1,227 
Ontariow nee 135 || 348] 2,262,164 6,500 15 1,290 86 |} 361] 1,818,209 5,037 
Manitoba........ 25 43 508,300 11,822 || 38 4,336 114 81 411,310 5,078 
Saskatchewan....| 139 || Nil - — || 261 165,387 634 || 255 139,383 547 
‘Allbertacaa ne al 11 69, 140 6,285 || 122 78,291 642 || 127 120, 833 951 
British Columbia 
and Yukon..... 68 83 637,837 7,685 || 38 7,899 208 121 522, 619 4,319 
Totals.......| 602 || 836] 7,567,088 9,052 || 539] 368,779 684 ||1,35$| 6,691,211 4,924 
AUXILIARY-PLANT 
EQuIrepMENT 64 || Nil ~ _- |] 125 194,914 1,559 115 166,367 1,447 
Grand Totals...| 666 || 836) 7,567,088 9,052 || 664) 563,693 849 1,474) 6,857,578 4,652 
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Provincial Distribution of Electric Energy.—lIn the latest year over 82 p.c. 
of the total generated electric energy was produced in the leading industrial Provinces 


of Ontario and Quebec. 


Exports to the United States, as shown in Table 18, p. 338, 


amounted to 2,135,557,000 kwh. in 1940, or 6-7 p.c. of the total production, and in 
1941 to 7-1 p.c. of the estimated production. : 


7.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1935-40 


Province 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

Prince Edward Island...... 5,127 5,769 6,524 7,038 7,747 8, 285 
PIO WE OOOCIA. foo tuw tinned: 5. 389, 144 412,294 446,976 404, 828 436, 269 444,061 
New Brunswick............ 390,003 425, 849 501,319 465,358 459,546 — 469,587 
Ao Gee Oe eee ae 12,628,662 | 13,019,908 | 14,341,400 | 13,707,343 | 15,234,384 | 16,010,914 
OOS EN, Si i Ie pe ea a 6,653,219 | 7,927,044 | 8,528,726 | 7,538,071 | 8,007,127 §, 841,010 
BPO DA encase me tes s+ 1,342,093 | 1,574,898 | 1,697,656 | 1,686,876 | 1,775,257 1,747,628 
Paskatchewan. so... s8s es. 138,479 145, 219 147, 143 153, 500 167,242 175, 889 
PARE LAS te aks Poder Stnnt os « 208,054 216,770 222,755 232,451 251,806 274,121 
British Columbiaand Yukon| 1,528,252 | 1,675,531 | 1,794,146 | 1,958,695 | 1,998,652 2,137,788 

PUUAIS; nate et 2352835033 | 25,402,282 | 27,687,645 | 26,154,160 | 28,338,030 | 30,109,283 


Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations.—A complete 
segregation of farm customers from other domestic customers is not made by all 
central electric stations and for 1930 only Ontario and Quebec stations reported 
farm customers almost equal in number to the farms supplied with electricity as 
recorded for 1930 in the Decennial Census of 1931. 


8.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations in Quebec and Ontario, 


1930-46 
Quebec Ontario 
Year 
Customers pe ae d Revenue || Customers ae d Revenue 
No. kwh. $ No. kwh. $ 
RSD Oe ee athe aotary he cst okt ats 14,541 5, 062, 869 334, 139 19, 644 21,375,070 952, 886 
Pree A ay ey rN. 15, 142 5,406, 741 292,574 24,172 27,093,114 1,215, 142 
POS de ties ee Re ee are elas 9,940 3, 130,443 189,816 24,923 31,377, 643 1,386, 543 
IOS Lc Ae eae ee ee erent 10,747 3,572,085 203 , 258 25, 552 32,336, 080 1,386, 688 
“USS tia vied cane Re besa ht Nai ai 10, 673 3,524,179 205, 259 26, 605 35,465,058 1,413, 587 
ete 25 eee Be eee 13,108 4,268,290 261,274 27,883 39, 844,300 1,434, 169 
sie PIR en te ett fe estate oistacaisis 14,903 4,663,879 276, 286 30,534 46,383,997 1,444,428 
NOB iiaerees ee, Aon le Pa Noes 1 eS 19,505 5, 858, 850 361,411 39,281 56, 729, 752 1,432, 883 
IE EES se, 2. Sa ae eee eae 22,266 6,903,638 413, 853 46,096 69, 563, v01 1, 786,341 
TORSO) pcan eur es aes ae ere ae 24,965 8,511,961 487,572 54,479 82,912, 852 2,143,061 
HAGUE Meret one's oh Cd 26,528 9,515,398 533,691 60,353 96,125,498 2,487, 140 


Subsection 2.—Public Ownership of Central Electric Stations* 


Rivers and lakes, except very sn.all ones, generally remain vested in the Crown 
and, naturally, the use of the water for development of power is a Crown right. 


In some places in Canada the Crown has transferred this right to incorporated 
companies and in others the Crown itself has exercised the right and developed the 
water-power sites. Ontario was the first province to develop and distribute hydro- 


electric power. 


With one of the largest and most spectacular power sites in the 


* The information included under the provincial headings of this subsection has been revised by 
the various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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world, at Niagara Falls, and with no coal mined in the Province, the urge to produce 
hydro-electric power was great. In 1906 a commission was formed to act as trustee 
for the municipalities in producing and distributing electric energy in the Province. 


§.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1929-40 


Power Equipment 


e Electric = |—————— 
Year Abibes Customers Energy Water 
Anne Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 

1920 oct kh Aceh ONT 4 2 ae EN 16595" 822,185 5,188,408 - 1,274,394 1,426,488 
1930 re re ORES: 166 862, 158 5,156,788 1,454,014 1, 658, 087 
DOS Leaner) me kara see. i ee es 163 874, 507 4,139,707 1,505,599 |- 1,719,495 
OB 2. Wa 8 nA Cn REL, ee ee ee 170 881,054 3,713, 841 1,610,024 1,824,010 
OBS Pte beh ok aa Rone Bae Paes sae 172 890,301 3,673,016 1,742,024 1,966, 889 
TOBA eR Rae paneer) tae. ome PL 899, 617 5,136,241 1,743,074 1,963, %79 
OSD AAR ie: eR eet ee eee 169 915,303 5,515, 084 1,815, 164 2,036,799 
UG iin Se ee GR Sete Owe so 171 938,117 6, 887, 057 1,944, 189 2,173,030 
OS Fe i 2 ree 179 972,284 7,372,018 1,975,989 2,202, 624 
NOB SSR Ae Ce Be elt ak ah Seed 183 1,014,115 6, 665, 837 2,013, 169 2,176,793 
LOS 9 RRR ano ee Ae ee 184 1,052, 245 7,047,100 2,014, 500 2,221,490 
1940 occ a aeacioe en oa eens 181 1,088,415 7,822,013 2,022,285 2, 22a 20o 


In Quebec public ownership has not made much headway. Perhaps one reason 
for this is that power development there has been closely associated with the pulp 
and paper industry, which was established as a commercial enterprise. : 

The development of electric energy in New Brunswick also has been largely 
connected with the production of pulp and paper, and commercial companies still 
control a great deal of the power, although the New Brunswick Power Commission, 
established in 1920, has since organized public utility services on the same lines as 
those of Ontario, providing both hydro-electric and thermal-electric power. Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba also have established hydro-electric com- 
missions on the model of the Ontario system. 

In British Columbia the population is concentrated on the Fraser Delta and 
around Victoria. As these areas of settlement have grown up along with scattered 
mining, sawmilling and pulp and paper towns, hydro-electric power to serve their 
needs has been developed by private corporations but also to some extent by smaller 
public utility corporations. 

Table 10 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1940. Table 17 at p. 337 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


10.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 


Power Equipment ! 


: Rover Electric 
Province Biante Customers Energy Water 
Generated | Wheels and Total 
Turbines 

No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island........... 2 1,201 1,152 Nil 1,235 
INO ValOCOtlass: fone ee ae on 29,530 226, 818 81, 250 84,637 
iNew, Brunswick ws cescenori ne 6 33,735 78,412 12,860 29,518 
Que DeOs Miers diz nc oe 16 42,083 79,563 30,710 33,230 
Ontario ac. sone leer ee 73 781, 746 6,615, 262 1,731,785 1,732,810 
Mani tobaicncsnaccton ae eee 10 74, 813 588, 263 155, 000 157,915 
Saskatche wales cas aoe ee 32 43,270 116,016 Nil 108, 228 
Alberta. s-88 ae eee ere 8) 61,952 102, 262 960 68, 880 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 8 20,085 14,275 9,770 10, 750 
Totals24e 7 ae 181 1,088,415 7,822,013 2,022,285 2,227,203 


SS Se a ee Se es ee ik Se ee ee Ct ee ke Cb ene he Be Se 
1 Excluding auxiliary equipment. 
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Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 
of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities 
has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies, their general regula- 
tions and their activities are discussed by provinces. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating 
to the use of water power in ‘An Act for the Further Assisting of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. This was the most advanced legislation until the development of water 
power within the Province of Nova Scotia was carried out under the legislation of 
1914 and investigations were carried on in co-operation with the Dominion Govern- 
ment until 1919, when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the 
Power Commission Act. ‘The Commission consists of three members, two of whom 
may be members of the Executive Council and one of whom must be. Although the 
Commission has its own Department of Investigation, certain investigatory work 
is still carried on in Nova Scotia by the Dominion Government through the Dominion 
Water and Power Bureau with which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely _ 
associated. The control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the 
Crown and administered under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 
1919. The Commission pays the regular fees for water rights. 


The function of the Commission is primarily the generation of electric power 
and energy by the most economical means available. Its services are provided on 
a cost basis. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased the possi- 
bilities for retail service and full advantage is being taken of this legislation by 
residents in various parts of the Province though it is not the policy to compete 
in the retail field but rather to serve those districts that it is not practicable to 
serve by other means. It provides for financial assistance under certain conditions, 
provided there are such numbers of potential customers as will, when connected, 
provide sufficient revenue to cover the annual costs of the extensions. In 1941 the 
Power Commission Act was amended to authorize the Commission to regulate and 
control the generation, transformation, transmission, distribution, supply and use 
of power in the Province. 


Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying its own borrowings, 
(an item of cost) from revenue. The Commission in the past has borrowed from 
the Provincial Government for capital investment but is empowered to issue bonds 
and debentures guaranteed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and commenced 
that policy late in 1938 with an initial issue of $1,000,000 in serial debentures. 


The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1941, showed: fixed assets $17,070,362; work in 
progress, $184,730; current assets, $173,746; contingency and renewal reserves, 
$1,315,901; sinking fund reserves, $2,519,083. The total reserves accumulated 
amounted to $3,946,231. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800 h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River, which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. This and later developments are shown in 
the following statement. 
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I—PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS WITH INITIAL CAPACITIES OF UNDERTAKINGS OF 
THE NOVA SCOTIA POWER COMMISSION 


Year in Installed Capacity Annual Output 


which (Generation) 
Development Operations. |ss-e8 = en oe eee 
Commenced| Initial 1941 Initial 1941 
h.p h.p kwh. kwh 
Mushamush) Syetentane. some sect te 1921 800 1,030 208, 752 985,900 
St: Margaret System. .....0...055.+. sek 1922 10, 700 15,750} 19,538,000} 31,480,200 
pre cece 1924 5, 550 5,550 

Malay, Hallet: ste suisse nce potas : : 

Roth Palle Se ee 1925 6,290 10,590 } 6,536,860) 44,761,610 
ey Es 1928 29, 400 29, 400] 

PiGiNa |e ..awase cohen Rete : : 

Cowie Pallsst 22 ye ee 1938 10,200 10,200|/ 85,863,390) 136,751,704 
"TUSket PS VSteMler ac) ater beri oe cota 1929 3,000 2,8201; 3,680,540)  8.583,892 
ROSCWAY SO YSLOMI ertans cites Nee era ee 1930 560 560 365, 600 2,657,430 
MariklandiSvister. 0. ano aero 1931 1,400 2 5,813,555 2 
PUM HEZ MEL SAVIO a Soop oboe Bddans Coco oc 1931 2 500 389,520! 2,581,200 
OCanseau Sy stents ..6 Sona toc sateen wpras a. 1937 72 374 21, 650) 48, 321 

1 Minimum head. 2 Distribution system only. 


The above nine systems comprise 1,400 miles of transmission and distribution 
lines serving 25 wholesale and 5,800 retail customers, 16 generating stations and 
33 generating units in service with a total installed capacity of 76,400 h.p. and a 
total delivery of approximately 230,000,000 kwh. annually. 


The Antigonish System serves the town of Antigonish, the district from Thorburn 
through Antigonish and Mulgrave to Guysborough, and from Antigonish to Seal 
Harbour. The Canseau System is made up of a number of distribution districts 
throughout the Island of Cape Breton and is served in part by diesel-electric units, 
but the bulk of its requirements is supplied via submarine cable by Barrie Brook 
generating station of the Antigonish System augmented by energy purchased from 
the Department of Mines at Inverness and from the Seaboard Power Corporation. 
The districts in operation are St. Peter’s, Cheticamp, Mabou, Port Hawksbury, 
Isle Madame, Grand Anse, Whycocomagh, Judique, Margaree, Ingonish, Baddeck 
and Louisburg. The Markland System is non-generating and is supplied by the 
Mersey System from its Cowie Falls Development. It serves the town of Liverpool, 
the Caledonia Valley and places in that vicinity, and supplies power for a wood- 
working factory. The Mersey System supplies the demands of a pulp and paper 
mill at Brooklyn, Queens County. The Mushamush System sells power and energy 
wholesale and retail in Lunenburg County. The Roseway System supplies the 
town of Shelburne and wholesale and retail customers in the area along the coast 
between Sable River and Port Latour. The Sheet Harbour System wholesales 
power to the Pictou County Power Board for distribution in Pictou County and 
to the town of Truro. It also supplies a groundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour, 
and retails power in Sheet Harbour, the Musquodoboit and Stewiacke Valleys, 
and along the eastern coast from Marie Joseph to Porters Lake. The St. Margaret 
System sells power and energy wholesale and retail in Halifax and vicinity including 
the districts of Hammond Plains, Prospect, Seabright, Beechville, Five Island Lake, 
Peggy’s Cove and Lewis Lake. The J'usket System wholesales power in the town of 
Yarmouth to supply public utility and manufacturing loads. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. The Commission owns and 
operates the generating stations shown in Statement IT. 


II—PLANTS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION 


Plant Type Capacity 
h.p. 
PUTAS ete ey eaten ce sere. ee tis ong nes Fauanarawerelt Wife DO Wer. wet a aster tener ete 11,000 
Re parsurand leh ic Occitan cae cites Ute cies oPoket sts is -troncos ieroecetaree bea age DECEIT 2a Att cence eath aoe erence eee 26, 800 
HROUC II DOUPUAC wer 52.0 os ce ses deere ld een aie WaAatempoweunt :2 io nickn te eeee 200 
SERINE UCT Ps oe nap Giese ee ROM HER Oe ae IDIECE anette or eee cat ke ero 200 
URED HOT D emer eee es ternrs vita g scteit ere Siclaiein i Misinnaerora a whe ack DIS S6 list Aude ita ees Dee 65 
Supt new Weare seed on ere NT Pins nn tho gst SEO 8 tip ons Oe atehasas 38, 265 


The Commission also purchases power to serve the village of Port Elgin and 
the adjacent rural district. Power for the rural district east and west of Dalhousie 
is secured from the Gatineau Power Company at Dalhousie; for the Caraquet 
coast of Gloucester County, from the Bathurst Power and Paper Co. at Bathurst; 
for the Tobique Valley and Plaster Rock, from the Andover-Perth Electric Com- 
mission; and for the rural areas east and west of Grand Falls, from the St. John 
River Power Co. The Commission operates 24 rural distributing systems supplying 
17,500 customers, and has important industrial power loads variously situated. 

The Musquash, Grand Lake and Kouchibouguac plants are interconnected 
and operate in parallel at all times. 

Transmission Lines.—The transmission system consists of a 66,000-volt line 
from Musquash to Moncton; and four lines from Grand Lake, viz., two 33,000-volt 
lines to Fredericton, one 66,000-volt line to Newcastle and one 66,000-volt line to 
Moncton. 

Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton and the 
town of Sussex. Power is also distributed directly by the Commission in every 
county of the Province to various towns, villages and rural communities. 

The statistical information given below shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertaking since 1925. 


11.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, 1925, 1930, 1935 


and 1941 
Item 1925 1930 1935 1941 
High-voltage transmission lines................. miles 138 138 308 342 
BRspriDULLONeLNGs Madore cose ee ile cleo eee bee SS 67 440 753 2,000 
MERE CL CUB LOIMIOLS sath nc cen crtyors & chia hel ele athe hie, eo No. 11,561 14,590 17; 165, 20,000 
Me CE CUSLOMONS for. sn teins Nera icistssises cave So esecelons id 1,129 3,720 7,247 18,000 
Pan ACADACILICSS b..0hidets Micky hae Wade altos ocrasad a olwieks h.p. 11, 100 11,100 17,700 38, 265 
Bla WerrrONGLA GOO s ciriets cis faked sated ee hos heck eke kwh.| 15,500,000 | 28,000,000 | 41,139,600 86,356, 100 
SGApIEMINVEStCU ne. oe ls ole Son eek ese wn $ 3,780,000 4,264,000 7,087,000 9,750,000 
ok rivinUAte na) oY nee ae Di Se ee ae $ 310,000 512,000 829, 000 1,375, 000 


focal 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, 
ce. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), by 
20 Geo. V, c. 34 and by 4 Geo. VI, c. 22, the Commission is authorized to ascertain 
the water resources of the Province, to make recommendations regarding their 
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control, to construct certain storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the 
flow of streams, and to undertake the direct production of electric power. The 
Commission has assisted companies engaged in such work by the systematic collection 
of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by 
investigation of numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal 
profile of a large number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the 
principal power streams through the construction of storage dams. In 1941 the 
Commission completed the 48,000 h.p. installation at Rapid No. 7, on the Upper 
Ottawa River, inaugurated by the former National Electricity Syndicate to augment 
the power supply of the northwestern Quebec mining areas. 


From 1912 to 1925, such storage reservoirs were built or acquired and operated 
by the Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest 
and amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 
1925, companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by 
R.S8.Q., 1925, c. 46, s. 6, to build the necessary dams, subject, however, to rules and 
conditions laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Such storages 
have been transferred to and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation 
being charged annually to the interested companies or persons. 


There were 17 storage reservoirs in Quebec in 1941. Among the rivers con- 
trolled by the Commission either by means of dams on the rivers themselves or by 
controlling the outflow of lakes at their headwaters, together with the horse-power 
now developed, were: the St. Maurice, 1,026,050 h.p.; the Gatineau, 504,000 h.p.; 
the Liévre, 274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; 
and the Au Sable, 33,200 h.p. Most of these developments are capable of being 
extended to produce more power than is now installed. 


Other storage reservoirs operated by the Commission are the Lake Mitis 
Reservoir, the Savane River and Lake Brulé Reservoirs on St. Anne de Beaupré 
River and three small reservoirs on North River. 


Among storage reservoirs not controlled by the Commission are the Lake St. 
John Reservoir, with a huge drainage area of 30,000 square miles, and the Onatchiway 
Reservoir on the Shipshaw River. Power developments on the Saguenay River, 
which benefit from the Lake St. John storage, amounted, in 1941, to 825,000 h.p. 


The Public Service Board—The Board is an arbitration, supervisory and con- 
trolling body for public services and public utility enterprises. In addition to its 
control over transportation and communication, its functions in the electrical field 
include the powers of the former Quebec Electricity Commission, viz., jurisdiction 
over the production, transmission, distribution’and sale of electricity in the Province 
of Quebec and wide powers respecting service, equipment, apparatus, means of pro- 
tection, extensions of plant and systems, as well as control of rates and capitalization. 
The Board also has supervisory and advisory functions under the Electricity Muni- 
cipalization Act, which enables municipal corporations to establish electricity 
systems. The Board may recommend subsidies of 50 p.c. of the capital cost of 
rural electrification systems, to be paid from provincial funds, and furthermore 
loans of 25 p.c. of such capital cost for a period of 30 years, with interest at 4 p.c. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission.—An account of the inception 
and operations of the Commission is given at pp. 377-378 of the 1940 Year Book. 
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To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the undertaking, the 
Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has acquired several 
privately owned generating plants. Of the 45 hydro-electric power plants operated 
by the Commission in 1940, the largest is the Queenston-Chippawa development on 


the Niagara River, which was constructed by the Commission and has a normal 


operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs of the near future has 
been made—including existing plants, plants under construction and power. under 
contract for present and future delivery—up to an aggregate of about 2,350,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics—The Annual Reports of the Com- 
mission present in great detail descriptions and statistics of operation, construction, 


‘municipal work and transmission and distribution. The Commission exercises 


supervisory functions over the electrical utilities owned and operated by the 
partner-municipalities and has introduced a uniform accounting system that enables 
the Commission to present consolidated balance sheets and operation reports. These 
statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied by the under- 
taking. 


The initial capital expenditure required to serve about twelve municipalities 
amounted to approximately $3,600,000. At Oct. 31, 1940, the total capital invest- 
ment amounted to $449,037,872, of which $328,910,814 were investments by the 
Commission in generation plants, transmission systems, etc., including electric 
railway and other properties operated by the Commission for the major systems 
under their control and $120,127,058 were investments by municipalities in local 
distributing systems of their own, including other assets. Similarly, total reserves 
of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for sinking fund, renewals, 
contingencies and insurance purposes amounted to $232,644,303 of which $189,440,883 
represented reserves of the Commission and $93,203,420 of the municipalities. 


12.—Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1930-40 


Nore.—Statistics for 1910-29 are given at p. 288 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Capital of 
: Commission 
Vear Municipalities} Customers | Total Power and 

Served Served Distributed Assets of 

Municipal 

Utilities 

No No. h.p $ 

SG) s Like a SEES Bo Se Ee Oe a eae _ 668 586, 267 1,263, 512 359, 648, 000 
OLE wR ates Be ES I i aa el ea 721 600,297 | 1,107,227 373,010,000 
“LUE 1 Sate RS HE 0 Si ER iy Oy oe 747 611,955 1,108,037 382,558,000 
ae RNa AMAR Tt = So TARR eR ed oe a oe 757 621,418 1,366,735 394, 661, 000 
LAGI. 9. ct SSNS OA epee eae a 760 624, 801 1,451, 699 398, 225, 000 
UE Ee ee ea am cae 766 636, 134 1, 625,733 408,001, 000 
MEO eee er Pr. hon yt ete a a an be, 782 649,517 1,509, 667 413,710,000 
ES er aes ee en erga ae 795 667, 863 1,648, 467 424,422,000 
ULES ah RE lS A oy 821 694, 400 1,831,216 436,822,000 
DE Sn. ihe Ge ae na ene 858 720,372 1,963,471 446,123,000 
WATE OLS os Ee ee en 886 748 , 232 1,954, 069 449,038,000 


eee 
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13.— Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1936-49 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system, coincident peaks) 


System and District 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
INTAGATAISVRLCIM cee crete wt come eet 1,006, 166 1,126,675 1,259, 115 1-358 al’ 1,375,335 
Dominion Power and Transmission.... ~ 54,021 57,507 46,515 56,970 50, 134 
Georgian Bay oystem. ose. -4 eee eae 26,555 29,310 80,891 34,756 42,217 
Bastern Ontario Systeme nee ee eee 117,969 129, 584 159, 249 168, 958 154, 207 
Thunder Bay sy stelle acum. rete oe eee 133,914 134, 678 131,394 118,740 97,855 
NManitoulineWistrictssed1 aa. cee cer 138 137 205 273 330 
Northern Ontario Properties— 

Nipissinge Districts saat seene sae et eee 4,115 4,812 4,857 5,188 Dot 
Sudburyabistrictye..cneioe meee 14,021 14,611 17, 895 19,740 17,208 
‘eA biti bigDistrichagest tes reeks eee 146, 783 143,432 172,409 188,877 197,453 
Patricia i Istricc. seis tees 4,182 5,013 5, 697 } 11.792 14.209 

St:Joseph Districhayeccss seen oe 1,702 2,708 2,989 : 2 

Bispanolavbistricts mass once eee 101 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totalsitxise ieee 2 1,509,667 | 1,648,467 | 1,831,216 | 1,963,471 1,954,069 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Supplied by the 
Commission.—Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of 
urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission show, for 
1940, total assets of $172,606,954, as compared with liabilities of $26,923,638. Of the 
difference, $81,517,897 was allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $64,165,419. In 
computing the percentage of net debt to total assets, the equity in Hydro systems is 
not taken into account. Between 1933 and 1940 total assets increased by $36,828,285 
while total liabilities decreased by $22,997,115. 

Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Com-. 
mission’s rural operaticns are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting agriculture— 
the basic industry—contributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the initial 
capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Govern- 
ment passed legislation providing for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts for the installation of electrical wiring 
and the purchase of equipment and providing for the fixing of low maximum service 
charges for all classes of rural service. 


* Legislation passed concerning rural power is as follows: The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 
57); The Rural Hydro-EHlectric Distribution Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 
1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 14); and The Rural District Service Charge Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c..15). 


14.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1936-40 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Rural power district............... No. 174 177 178 184 184 
Hlownsh ips served «asa OY 380 388 398 419 448 
Consumerseus ! oooh. eee + 73,614 86,194 99,921 113.157 123,022 
Primary distribution lines......... miles 10,808 ESR 15,784 18,166 19,492 
Bower supplied aerate meee eee hep. 42,897 50,758 59,153 68,433 76,105 
Revenues from customers.......... $ 3,000,750 | 3,087,001 3,547,899 | 4,136,088 4,693,125 
Rotalexpensés. s.55% Guat. es on eee $ 2,891,007 | 2,989,637 | 3,484,698 | 4,084,201 4,619, 454 
INGt Surpluses:.4.. comics wean eee $ 109, 743 97,364 | . 63,201 51, 887 73,671 
Gapitaliimvested . 25s eee $ | 20,674,674 | 24,138,729 | 28,561,214 | 33,476,148 | 36,615,083 

Provincial grants-in-aid!......... $ 10,232,099 | 11,951,892 | 14,149,667 | 16,596,671 18,148,898 


1 Included in ‘‘Capital invested’’. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission.—The Commission commenced 
its operations in 1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. 
This Act empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric 
energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating 
agencies, and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations and 
individuals. 


The Act was patterned after Ontario legislation governing the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario and, until 1932, the Commission in Manitoba func- 
tioned in much the same way; it owned and operated transmission lines and sub- 
stations, and sold power in bulk to the municipalities. The municipalities in turn 
took care of the cost of distribution and retailed power to individuals. However, 
many factors combined to unduly burden the municipalities which necessitated a 
change in the method of operation, and the decision was made to serve the consumers 
direct. 


Legislation was passed in 1929 by which the Government undertook to pay 
interest charges and sinking fund charges on an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the 
capital cost of the construction and erection of equipment required for the generation 
and transmission of electric energy. The passage of the Electrical Power Transmis- 
sion Act, 1931, permitted the re-organization of the administration of the Commission 
by the establishment of a Board vested with additional authority. This Act was 
amended in 1940 to give the Commission control of its own finances. 


The capital invested in the Province by the Commission is approximately 
$8,000,000. At the close of the fiscal year 1940 the reserves, as represented by 
first-class securities, amounted to $2,302,000. 


The system is supervised and maintained by 44 district supervisors, located 
throughout the territory served. Appliance showrooms are established at Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie, and the Commission enters actively into the appliance 
merchandising field. It also operates a central steam-heating system and a gas 
plant at Brandon. 


As a result of sales and educational policies, together with the economies 
enforced, the Commission has been able to progressively reduce rates for service and 
has established a low uniform basic rate for all towns on the network. 


Extension of Facilities to Municipalittes—The first municipality to make 
application for power was Portage la Prairie and the construction of a transmission 
line from Winnipeg was commenced in the autumn of 1919. The line was completed 
in August of 1920 and the first service provided by the Commission was extended 
to Portage la Prairie at that time. 


During 1920 a branch line running south from Oakville was commenced and in 
1921 was completed to Morden, giving service to Carman, Morden and Roland 
districts. Also during 1920 an existing hydro-electric plant at Minnedosa was 
purchased and the construction of a diesel-engine plant to provide additional 
capacity at that point was undertaken. Construction of a second diesel plant at 
Virden was begun the same year. Both of these plants were placed in service 
in 1921. 

Since that time, extensions have been made annually with the single exception 
of 1933. The system now serves 151 cities, towns and villages, and approximately 
600 farm homes. The transmission network now comprises over 1,980 circuit 
miles of line, providing service for almost 20,000 customers. : 
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In 1940 and 1941, extensions were built to serve a number of Army and Air 
Force training centres, which have materially increased the load on the system. 
In 1941 ten towns were added to the network. 


Power is at present purchased from the Winnipeg Electric Company at a 
substation at Fort Garry, a suburb of Winnipeg. This is the source of power for 
the towns on the main network. The summer-resort area along Lake Winnipeg 
is served by the Commission with power purchased from the Winnipeg Electric 
Company at Selkirk, and the same company furnishes the source of power for East 
Selkirk, Seven Sisters Falls and St. Boniface, from which poinis it is distributed by the 
Commission to outlying districts. In 1936, arrangements were completed for the 
export of a block of power to the Interstate Power Company, at Neche, North 
Dakota. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 33) which authorized the 
Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 
the supply of energy. 


The Commission’s supply of electric energy to the cities of Saskatoon, North 
Battleford and Swift Current is given from the generating plants owned and operated 
by the Commission in these cities. The supply is furnished in bulk to the city 
corporations, which own and operate the distribution systems in these cities. A 
similar arrangement exists between the Commission and the town of Battleford, 
but in that case the electric energy is supplied by the Commission by means of a 
transmission line from the Commission’s generating plant at North Battleford. At 
all the other municipal corporations on the Commission’s system (134 in number) 
the Commission supplies the individual consumers directly. There were, in 1941, 
1,522 miles of transmission lines owned and operated. All transmission lines supply 
towns and villages along their courses. 


During the years 1929 to 1940 the Commission acquired by purchase certain 
generating plants and constructed and purchased transmission lines. Plants ac- 
quired were improved, enlarged or supplemented by installations made by the 
Commission. The Commission also acquired and constructed distribution systems 
for the supply of electric energy to consumers and to the corporations of towns and 
villages for street lighting and other municipal purposes. Particulars of such acquisi- 
tions and constructions are given at p. 291 of the 1941 Year Book; further details 
are given at p. 382 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Of the fifteen generating plants owned and operated by the Commission in 
1941, those at Saskatoon and North Battleford were steam plants, and the remainder 
were equipped with compression-ignition engines. The total installed capacity 
of the generating plants was 30,000 kw. There were no hydro-electric plants in 
the Commission’s system, the primary power being: steam-reciprocating engines 
800 h.p.; steam turbines, 30,740 h.p.; and internal-combustion engines 8,321 h.p. 
The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the interchange 
of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated at its 
own plants. In 1940 the total quantity of power purchased from private interests 
was 2,423,188 kwh. and the total quantity of power generated at Commission plants 
was 56,717,006 kwh. 
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The Commission’s main system is centred on its generating plant at Saskatoon, 
from which transmission lines run easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and 
Duck Lake, westerly to Radisson, southwesterly to Rosetown and southerly to 
Hawarden. The two last-mentioned lines are joined together by means of a trans- 
mission line running from Rosetown in an easterly direction, and this line is con- 
tinued to Moose Jaw, at which point one of the blocks of power above referred to is 
purchased from private interests. Another system centred on the Commission’s 
generating plant at Watrous supplies 19 towns and villages and is linked with the 
Saskatoon system. A system including 14 towns and villages is supplied from the 
Commission’s generating plant at Swift Current. Other systems include those 
supplied from the Commission’s generating plants at Wynyard and Tisdale, and by 
means of local plants the Commission supplies electric energy to the towns of Maple 
Creek, Unity and Canora, and the village of Willow Bunch. 

The number of consumers served directly in 134 towns and villages was ap- 
proximately 10,268, and those indirectly served (at Saskatoon, North Battleford, 
Swift Current and Battleford) numbered 14,416. The total revenue for the 
calendar year 1940 was $1,344,539. Provision has been made for depreciation and 
replacement reserve (including certain municipal debentures assumed and since 
redeemed) to the amount of $2,662,805. The total plant investment as at Dec. 
31, 1940, was approximately $8,271,730. 

Under the Power Commission Act the Commission is also given certain control | 
and regulatory powers regarding the operation of electrical public utilities. There 
are two municipal and four private corporations owning and operating electrical 
generating plants, transmission lines and distribution systems in the Province. 
Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises for the supply of electric 
energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board by Part III of the Public Utilities Companies Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 118). 
The Power Commission is charged with the responsibility for the administration of 
the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 261). 


15.— Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, 1929-40 


Municipalities Served Customers Served 
Total Total 
Year Power Power Capital 


InBulk | Directly | InBulk | Directly | Generated | Purchased 


| || | |S ee | 


No. No No. No, kwh kwh $ 

LAO pale Nil 2 Nil A : Nil 1,902,005 
EE ae ae 1 106 2 3 3 3 6,290,431 
Wore ce ct anoe. aya 117 2 8,324 | 46,040,000 } 1,414,420 7,287,827 
ORC Ne nee 3 117 16,124 7,875 | 46,426,171 | 1,803,503 7,345,916 
MOBO eet are 3 123 16, 124 7,574 | 44,401,494 | 1,674,444 7,411,986 
PDA. Proview eres, 5. 3 123 15, 833 7,754 | 44,863,396 |. 1,817,528 7,428,330 
ROOD acess wae fe 4 123 13, 644 8,219 | 46,889,172 | 1,986,105 7,504, 726 
DSA er ee aca 4 123 13, 747 8,506 | 49,757,756 | 1,967,025 7,535, 783 
iSO? (ih alee epee 4 126 13,513 8,620 | 49,165,813 | 1,918,473 7,609,910 
BOD Gir s c eyaie eere.< 4 129 13, 658 9,183 | 49,435,169 | 1,954,995 7,765,571 
DAYS = soleisgetid 4 129 13, 606 9,467 | 55,055,958 | 2,085,702 8,174,141 
Ma Oi keres fee a ain os 134 14,416 10,268 | 56,717,006 | 2,423,188 8,271,730 

1The Commission’s operations in the two towns served commenced in November, 1929. 2 In- 
formation not available. 8’The Commission’s operations in most of the municipalities served did 


not commence until near the end of the year. 
Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and -distributing systems in 


Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over 
privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which has 
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jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has general 
power to hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a 
utility company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


Edmonton generates power from coal and operates its own distribution system; 
in addition, there is a reciprocal arrangement with the Calgary Power Company 
Limited for exchange of power at peak periods. Medicine Hat owns its generating 
and distributing systems (power being derived from natural gas), and also supplies 
the adjoining town of Redcliff. The town of Cardston also owns its own power 
plant. Lethbridge has an arrangement respecting power with the Calgary Power 
Company; the city owns a power plant that is used for the generation of power on an 
exchange basis with, and as a stand-by plant for, the Calgary Power Company. 
Calgary and Red Deer own their distribution systems but purchase power from the 
Calgary Power Company. 


Most of the principal towns and villages in the Province, other than those 
already mentioned, are served either by the Calgary Power Company Limited or by 
Canadian Utilities Limited under franchise agreements and, in addition, there are 
a very large number of small privately owned power plants in towns and villages 
beyond the reach of the power lines of the former company. 


. The Calgary Power Company generates its hydro-electric power at Ghost 
River, west of Calgary, and has recently obtained a licence from the Dominion 
Government to develop further power at Lake Minnewanka. The Calgary Power 
Company has stand-by steam plants at Calgary and at Lethbridge. 


The principal plant of Canadian Utilities Limited, is located at Drumheller, 
power being generated by steam. It services a large number of towns to the north 
and northeast of Drumheller; in some communities not accessible to its lines, it 
operates individual diesel-engine plants. 


British Columbia.—Public ownership of central electric stations in the 
Province of British Columbia is limited to municipalities incorporated under the 
Municipal Act and to improvement districts incorporated under the provisions of 
the Water Act. Several cities have installed their own generating stations mostly 
driven by water power but the majority purchase the energy at wholesale rates 
from privately owned systems and distribute the energy in their respective areas. 


The Public Utilities Commission regulates the rates charged by privately owned 
utilities but not those owned by municipalities. 


Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations 


Of the total amount of electricity ‘generated in Canada by central electric 
stations, privately owned or commercial stations generated 22,287,270,000 kwh. 
in 1940 or 74-0 p.c. of all stations. In 1929 the amount generated by these stations 
was 71-0 p.c. of the total. In the latest ten years, the installed horse-power increased 
by 45-8 p.c. and output of electric energy by 72-3 p.c. 


o >. 
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. 16.—Privately° Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1929-49 


Power Equipment! 


7 Electric 
Year Basle! Customers Hnergy Water 
Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
UPA i See OR ne oc ie A RE a a 420 733, 698 12,774,107 3,444,533 SO OlZoo 
SOE pees see Re Se cts, dae sit on 421 745, 608 12,937,014 3,690, 095 3,914,474 
ROSd See. tetits vtie ee eect 396 756, 285 12,191,139 3,916,720 4,171,305 
Oe eaRe ar eels 2, pre ses hn eZ oat | 402 776,400 125338, 216. 74, 426,235 4,704,523 
LESTE Sata Ak oles dye ia, Nea a eg is Se ara 403 776, 581 13, 665,974 4,563,973 4,842, 686 
HOSA eee oe cic tates eee 402 760, 462 16, 060, 883 4,817,600 5,097,613 
UES Gi ie Se ied ck Gai ee ainaae ieereat 397 779,400 17,767,949 4,992, 805 5,274,174 
HOS Ome Pea on rae ats Senna. wha soa¥ 390 802, 676 18,515,225 4,866,471 5, 146, 863 
10ST Sos chs ee SER te RR Es 389 833,711 20,315, 627 5,047, 253 5,336,811 
EVSCL 2 eid SS al Ae eect So ied ae at 406 859, 506 19,488, 323 5,142,432 5,300, 183 
OBO MARR Bhi erihha chs bide ca es 427 889,418 21,285, 710 5, 226,483 5,385, 632 
TSEC ee eh SRE ag ey beg eee rae re 421 926,093 22,287,270 5, 544, 803 5, 708, 664 


1 Exclusive of auxiliary equipment. 


The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 
the column in Table 17 showing electric energy generated. Of the total power gen- 
erated in Canada by all central electric stations 52-9 p.c. was generated by privately 
owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec. Practically all of this 
amount was hydro-power and Quebec generated 54-2 p.c. of the total hydro-power 
generated by central electric stations, demonstrating the tremendous influence that 
the water-power resources of this Province exert on the industry in Canada. In 
comparison, total power generated in Ontario by both privately owned and 
publicly owned stations was only about 29-4 p.c. of the total power generated by 
central electric stations in Canada. 

There are two important factors in this large production of hydro-electric power 
in Quebec: (1) the pulp and paper mills located close to both the water power and 
the supply of pulpwood, which take around 40 p.c. of the Quebec hydro-electric 
power; and (2) the industries in eastern and southern Ontario that import around 
18 p.c. of the Quebec output of power. 

Of the total power generated by central electric stations in each province, 
privately owned or commercial stations generated the following percentages in 
1940: P.E‘I., 86; N.S., 49; N.B., 83; Que., 99; Ont., 25; Man., 66; Sask., 34; Alta., 
63; and B.C., 99, 


17.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 


Power Equipment 


Electric 
Province onus Customers Energy Water 
nage i Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. "000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 

Prince Edward Island........... 7 Ea RY/ 7,133 $92 7,124 
BONERS COGID cateil 23 shores ele 20 51,022 217,243 21,740 85,314 
BNewrbrunswitk.os.......6.s0%8+% 7 24,873 391/175 92,900 110,140 
MORESO eis ions hoe ee lee 81 497,331 15,931,361 3,849,795 8, 850, 025 
AU AINE Aad ecg Oe on Gia cheese aed 62 75,391 2,225, 748 530,429 530, 644 
LS LEVEL ARGS 2 a a ea a ee a 15 32, (22 1,159,365 35%, 300 BON 
ARICA CHOWAN <0. os wise bien see us 107 26,785 59,873 1 57,159 
POM seb a et he. cos ook eacde once ws es 62 30,056 171, 859 68, 180 78,551 
me isritish, Colum bias.s. 2. ...++-. + 60 176,276 2,123,518 628, 067 634,986 
POLAISs Poh sans i as 421 926,093 2252845280 5,544,803 5,708,664 


1 See text following. 
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In Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia power produced by these 
companies was almost entirely hydro-electric. Power generation in Saskatchewan 
was entirely by fuel plants; there is one hydro-electric station in Saskatchewan 
close to the Manitoba border but all its power is used in Manitoba and the statistics 
are included with those of the Manitoba stations. In Nova Scotia about 36 p.c. 
of the power produced was generated by fuel. 


Subsection 4.—Export of Electric Power 


The export of electric energy is regulated by the Electricity and Fluid Exporta- 
tion Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). This Act is now administered by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 

A licence to export power must be secured from the Electricity and Gas In- 
spection Services of the Department of Trade and Commerce. This branch of the 
Department also has jurisdiction over the export duty which has been imposed 
since Apr. 1, 1925. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, the export duty 
amounted to $560,047 as against $443,783 for the previous year. ‘The rate is 0-03 
cent per kwh. on electric energy exported with certain exports excepted. Table 18 
shows the quantities of energy actually exported during the calendar years 1938 to ° 
1941. ‘The data for this table were compiled from the reports of the Director of 
the Electricity and Gas Inspection Services. 


18.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, 1938-41 


Company - 1938 1939 1940 1941 

kwh kwh. kwh kwh 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 387,249,300} 389,926,100) 395,620,100) 393,750,900 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (surplus)} 417,251,923) 445,107,609) 711,865, 644| 907,377,373 
Canadian Niagara Power Company...............-.+: 371, 864,078} 383,205,902) 323,955,002) 350, 254, 246 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus)......... 35,980,900) 42,827,700} 15,576,100) 8,228,200 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co.........0..0.0.00+00- 18,908,900} 28,774,200) 23,732,300} 380,222,800 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co........ 17,515, 863]. 19,516,633; 21,871,011} 23,492,600 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co............... 194, 008 198,936 191,400 207,190 
Southern Canada Power Comes. 2 os. eee eee 454, 216 451, 190 467,238 1,050, 134 
Cedars Rapids Manufacturing and Power Co..........| 570,317, 684| 596,526,022] 636,726,412) 636,980,098 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B.............. 431,140 760,369 548, 460 1,093, 680 
Hraser Companies. litd-rno ney oer nineteen oS 4,412,000 3, 866, 000 3,396, 000 5,310,000 
Northportilowermand IuiehtiCo.4 semen siete 288,300 284,398 294,494 335,758 
Northern. ©. owen Cotte tre wenecr ee ann eer 29,850 28,750 24,0380 23,080 
Detroit. and: Windsor Subway Cots. ..0. 6.0.6 sceeeu be 279,600 284,900 273,200 273,700 
Manitoba Lower Commission. .ame sac hierar cee 837, 600 874, 284 1,015, 400 996,340 
Totals hoot yp etaarder sie Pale eee 1,826,515,359/1,912,632,993|2,135,556,791|2,359,541,099 


Export of power to the United States reached a low point in 1933, with 667,880,000 
kwh., but about the middle of that year exports increased and have continued to 
increase each year with the exception of 1938, being 2,359,541,099 kwh. for 1941. 
Almost 59 p.c. of this was exported at Niagara Falls, Ont. 

A small amount of power, 7,705,000 kwh. was imported from the United States 
in 1941. The only import of any importance was for operation of the railway tunnel 
and yards at Sarnia, Ont. 

In 1940, central electric stations in Quebec exported 3,432,726,634 kwh. to 
other provinces; an important feature was the production of power by commercial 
stations in Quebec for public stations in Ontario. Of the total, Ontario took 
3,426,338,000 kwh., 787,421,000 kwh. of which was for re-export to the United States, 
and New Brunswick took the remainder. ‘There was also an export from northern 
Ontario to Quebec of 142,945,970 kwh. during the year. British Columbia exported 
2,372,000 kwh. to Alberta for resale. 


se 
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Section 3.—Evolution of Power Equipment and Utilization 
of Power in Industry 


There has been a fairly rapid and continuous evolution from man-power to 
mechanical power in the manufacturing and mining industries in Canada; also 
there has been a strong movement in mechanical power, particularly during the 
past thirty or forty years, from steam-engines to electric motors. 


The ratio of capacity of electric motors to total power was 80-4 p.c. in 1939, 
having increased from 60-8 p.c. in 1923 or by over 32 p.c. Between 1923 and 1939 
the number of employees in manufacturing industries increased by 30 p.c. but the 
capacity of all power equipment increased by 136 p.c. and the capacity of electric 
motors increased by 209 p.c. as against an increase of only 42 >p.c. in other classes 
of power equipment. 

This apparent evolution towards electric power is somewhat over emphasized 
by the practice of installing motors at each machine or group of machines with a 
greater aggregate capacity than would be required if steam power with belts and 
shafting were used, but many industries use electric power exclusively and many 
more use it almost exclusively. 


For each of the 658,114 employees in manufacturing industries in Canada in 
1939 there were available 6-2 h.p. of electric motors and 1-5 h.p. of other power- 
producing engines. 

The electric energy used by these motors in doing their work was equivalent 
to that of about 42,000,000 men working 8 hours per day for 300 days per year. 

The equipment is not worked to its full capacity and beyond the kilowatt-hour 


consumption of the electric motors there are no statistics showing the extent of the 
use. 


The details of equipment installed in manufacturing and mining industries in 
each year 1929 to 1939, inclusive, are shown in Tables 19 and 20. 
19.—Percentages of Electric Rating to Total Power Equipment in the Manufacturing 
and Mining Industries, 1929-39 


Nortr.—Figures exclude central electric stations and include idle and reserve equipment. Figures © 
for 1923-28 are given at p. 295 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Total Electric Power 
ee Power a 
Equipment | Total Motor | Per Cent of 
Installed Capacity Total 
h.p. h.p. pic: 
ESP Were eA Coven c eh tes fevic.CacsKoe it Auta ech sraetelles iis, ok hale ele oan UTE 4,305,909 3, 196,804 74-2 
ds ert MM pease TAT las svcLarothe. chen eve eraiciaate y suereretiearslclauieene nse 4,548,014 3,376, 103 74-2 
EG SMP M Merete eR SEINE 20 se oP a arse Ae tees Ree RO os nisi eae hs 4,620,570 3,510, 779 76-0 
Beles tae tee AM TN EE Or tee eae D Sais aes eat coe Sole miatet nie kes 4,625,002 3,559, 516 77-0 
Ley EV ERMA PNR Eo. xlorave: Sh ara rssacate ctece Get eo Sis Seen alee tareuauals 4,722,942 3,576, 793 75°7 
TUES Ray SS eR SS AS RA ie Sey Ce RE ne) a 4,850, 743 3,781,779 78-0 
SIE rye PB RRR Bes pd Sar ee se A er ae 5,019,958 3, 889,366 77-5 
| DUBXG- 8 Suen apscae gal Sees Pees ARERR ol ilies eee eo BIER Ae EAA Eee 5, 186, 506 4,059,355 78:3 
INTEC aes Son al sain cea Els Rimmed abe wets on Meh ee ert Rte 5,562,772 4,411,974 79-3 
LES. dics nh Ge SCO LES RO ge ee oe ee oe a ee 5, 844, 666 4,635,423 79°3 
OLE eo gy SRE OO EE OR Ha ae AEA a ge 6,071, 557 4, 883, 670 80:4 


The total increase in power equipment employed in all manufacturing and 
mining industries between 1923 and 1939, was 3,623,338 h.p.; of this approximately 
83 p.c. was in electric motors operated on power purchased from central electric 
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stations. Practically all of this purchased electricity was produced by. water power. 
Consequently, with the increase in water wheels and turbines in the industries, water 
power accounted for over 85 p.c. of the increase in all power used during this period. 
However, some sections of Canada are not so well provided with water power and in 
such sections primary power derived from steam-engines or turbines, and internal- 
combustion engines has also increased rapidly during the period covered. In 1939, 
as will be seen from the table at p. 348, the percentage of all power equipment 
installed under these headings was 19-6, most of which was steam-engines and 
turbines. Hydraulic turbines and water wheels reached 13-1 p.c., and electric 
motors operated by purchased power 67-3 p.c. During the period 1923-89 the net 
increase in the use of water wheels amounted to 29 p.c., steam-engines increased 
in capacity in the same period by over 38 p.c.; internal-combustion engines by about 
307 p.c.; and the capacity of electric motors by over 228 p.c. 

In the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, primary power produced from fuels is an important 
factor. . 

Of the total power equipment installed in the manufacturing industries in 
1939 (first part of Table 20), it will be seen that 51 p.c. is used in the manufacture 
of wood and paper products; the next group in importance is iron and its products, 
which accounts for 15 p.c.; non-ferrous metal products is third with 11 p.c., so that, 
together, these three groups account for 77 p.c. of such installation. 

The electric power employed in the pulp and paper industry is far greater than 
that consumed in any other individual industry, constituting 35 p.c. of the total 
for all manufacturing industries in 1933 and 41 p.c. in 1939, and the growth in 
electric drive for this industry—from 447,847 h.p. to 1,912,547 h.p.—over the same 
period has been an important factor in the increase as a whole. 

Power Used in Industries.—In 1989 manufacturing and mining industries 
purchased from central electric stations 9,155,128,000 kwh. for lighting and mechan- 
ical power, and 9,405,146,000 kwh. for use in electric boilers, electric furnaces and 
electro-chemical processes. Also they produced 2,631,499,000 kwh. for these uses 
making a total consumption of 21,191,778,000 kwh. The bulk of this power was 
hydro-electric which does not require purchases of coal outside of Canada. 


20.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-39, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1938 and 1939 


Notse.—Totals for the years 1923-28 are given at p. 297 of the 1941 Year Book. 


5 Electric 
Hy- Electric Motors 
Steam- | Internal-| draulic Motors Total | Operated Total 
Vear Engines | Com- | Turbines Total Operated | Power |by Power Fiteceste 
and bustion and by Equip- |Generated Mot 
Turbines} Engines | Water Purchased} ment |by Hstab- oe 
Wheels Power lishments 
Reporting 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
h.p. hp. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Totals, 1929....... 262,697) 60,841| 645,270/1,468,808] 2,386,840) 3,855,648} 495,921) 2,882,761 
Totals, 1930....... 793,949} 65,586) 668,208|1,527, 743) 2,511,264) 4,039,007) 478,428] 2,989,692 
Totals, 1931....... 780,487| 73,376) 667,546/1,521,409) 2,578,523] 4,099,932] 539,430] 3,117,953 
Totals, 1932....... 335,980 68,551) 653, 204)1,457,735| 2,684,923) 4,142.658 610,837| 3,195,760 
Totals, 1933....... 738,297} 76,583) 657,683)1,472,563] 2,662,445) 4,135,008} 497,392) 3,159,837 
Totals, 1934....... 774,494) 87,120) 597,675/1,459,289| 2,770,383) 4,229,672] 544,714) 3,315,097 
Totals, 1935....... 774,166] 88,265) 603,717/1,466,148] 2,865,340} 4,331,488) 512,177) 3,377,517 
Totals, 1936....... 743,184) 92,480) 648,489)1,484,153] 2,977,714) 4,461,867) 528,501) 3,506,215 


Totals, 1937....... 834,703] 98,233] 649,557/1,582,493| 3,129,790| 4,712,283] 602,955! 3,732,745 


POWER USED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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~20.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-39, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1938 and 1939—continued 


Hy- 
Steam- | Internal-} draulic 


Year and Engines 
Province or Group and 


Com- 
bustion 


Turbines} Engines 


Turbines 
and 
Water 
Wheels 


Total 


Electric 
Motors 


Total 


Gaemeed Power 


Equip- 


Purchased] ment 


Power 


Electric 
Motors 
Operated 
by Power 
Generated 
by Estab- 
lishments 
Reporting 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 


h.p. 


h.p. 


772 


104,707 


111,899 


1,303, 120 
1,292,737 


141,041 
35,223 
45,923 

might 


h.p. 


h.p. 


2 
13,672 
48,418 

166, 463 
299, 863 
1,554 
124 
4,254 
125,391 
Nil 


SN) ee ee ee 


—_————$ | | ef | | | 


h.p. 
1938 
PROVINCE 

Prince Edward Island. 1,318 
Novalscotlas.....-..: 58,115 
New Brunswick....... 85,672 
OUebOCe.c ure dacnine cee’ 191,818 
Ohetesinteds >, 5 GLa ae ere 312, 209 
WVEATAEHOD AAP Bonet when 12,246 
Saskatchewan......:.. 11,290 
Tadileley ate ni ee eee ree 25,990 
British Columbia...... 132, 225 
WIONGES re ean: eon 14 
Totals, 1938....... 830,897 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Vegetable products.... 56,891 
Animal products...... 27,358 
Textile products....... 24,961 

Wood and paper pro- 
Gutter ee. 486,430 


Tron and its products..} 152,993 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 


43,290 
27,780 


557 
10,281 


249, 550 
103, 475 
166, 299 


1,402,937 
566,969 


460,469 
206, 058 


124,049 
23,998 


356 , 933 
139, 899 
217,081 


2,529,793 
751,614 


535,971 
258 , 682 


152,567 
27,183 


31,215 
2,977 
34,779 


454,936 
102,896 


12,082 
6, 683 


11,752 
2,421 


ne | ie | a | a | ae | | ae 


6, 289 
13,314 


4,269 


———— | | | | | | 


i | a | a | ee 


ucts a Mie ck es 19,395 
Non-metallic mineral 
DEOGUCHS as aera. a. 42,312 
Chemicals and allied 
PLOUUCHS sae. so. ee 17,456 
Miscellaneous industries 3,101 
1939 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island. 1,372 
Nova Scotia.......... 67,127 
New Brunswick....... 85,956 
(BUSTS CYSTOR ee ee ea eer 188,819 
ONCATION. fatto denen 312,504 
WirineGO Dale eeoms to's. es 11,817 
Saskatchewan......... 12,031 
Albertaeraetee ic aoe 25,784 
British Columbia..... 132,377 
Yukon and Northwest 
EL GVTitOTiGs: «2. o..ss-% 14 
Totals, 1939....... 827,801 
InpDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Vegetable products.... 54,357 
Animal products....... 24,862 
Textile products....... 25,055 
Wood and paper pro- 
CURE Estas a Neder 486,183 


Tron and its products..} 153,374 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 


(CVI O 6s a Sie a a a 19,525 
Non-metallic mineral 

MMOCUCTS ats cleca.. oe Fs 43,877 

hemicals and allied 
“loge e tn 17,467 
Miscellaneous industries 3,101 


_. 1 Not available. 


47,943 
26,617 


487 
12,933 


511 
119 


h.p. h.p. 
1,210 S207 
15 (o0|e OKO lo 
28,226) 119,067 
320,563] 537,771 
247,042) 608,887 
25 15,201 
80 13,926 
12} 31,045 
110,486] 256,828 

il 

723,377|1, 665,919 
28,778] 107,383 
2,519 36, 424 
24,716} 50,782 
597, 136/1, 126, 856 
3,872) 184,645 
55,550] 75,502 
31} 52,624 
10,775} 28,518 
1 3,185 
1,182 3,265 
15,685} 79,696 
27,929| 121,013 
323,889] 541,880 
247,073) 611,692 
20 14,783 
Nil 15,474 
12 32,085 
115,595) 261,286 
Nil 14 
731,390|1, 681,188 
27,812] 106,230 
2,935 34,800 
24,924) 52,302 
606, 551/1, 140, 677 
2,830 82,821 
55,550) 475,562 
3} 56,818 
10,785} 28,763 
Nil 3,220 


257,965 
111,131 
182,295 


1,438,786 
547,773 


473, 558 
209,983 


129,537 
24,141 


364,195 
145,931 
234, 597 


2,579,463 
730, 594 


549, 120 
266, 796 


158,300 
27,361 


32,008 
2,267 
37,838 


458,950 
124, 140 


17,014 
8,073 


11,563 
2,597 


Total 
Electric 
Motors 


3,963,545 


280,765 
106,452 
201,078 


1,857,873 
669,865 


472,551 
212,741 
135,801 


26,419 


851 
116,399 
156 , 929 

1,513,682 
1,651,266 
139,305 
42,101 
51,750 
397,335 


1 


4,069,619 


289,973 
113,398 
220, 133 


1,897,736 
671,913 


490,572 
218,056 


141,100 
26,738 
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20.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-39, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1938 and 1939—continued 


Year and 
Province or Group 


eoeeone 


1938 


PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island. 


eee ceee 
oe eee eee eeeec nee 
se eeeee esse rees 


ey 


sewer eee soe eee 


Alberta 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 
Totals, 1938 


Group 
Metals 


ee eee esseeeooes 


ee 


Rel se Ae pn Sees ak 
Other non-metals.... 
Stone, sand and gravel. 


1939 
PRovINCcE 
Prince Edward Island. 


ee eer eoecee 


eececee 


ed 


ee ee 


Alberta. 2. .:x sana 
Yukon and N.W.T.. 
Totals, 1939....... 
Group 
Metals 


ey 


Pe 


Buels: ee Stare 
Other non-metals.... 
‘Sand, stone and gravel. 


Totals, 1929....... 
Totals, 1930....... 
Totals, 1931....... 
Totals, 1932....... 


Steam- | Internal- 
Engines | Com- 
and bustion 


Turbines} Engines 


h.p. h.p. 
142,230) 27,038 
139,419} 31,532 
136,551} 32,012 
128,869) 28,938 
136,322} 37,181 
136,096) 49,526 
183,888} 53,482 
126,318} 69,412 


144,454) 85,757 


Hy- 
draulic 
Turbines 
and 
Water 
Wheels 


Total 


Electric 
Motors Total 
Operated | Power 
b Equip- 


Purchased] ment 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


——S= | — | |  . 


——————— | | | | | | 


ee ee ee SS ee 


————— | | | | | SS 


Nil Nil 
51,670 6, 604 
1,651 1,071 
2,583] 17,365 
6,401} 26,921 
2,478 3,774 
3,319 4,018 
47,251 5,517 
33,104) 20,335 
Nil 4,558 
148,457; 90,163 
23,694) 55,154 
119,453] 23,439 
116,682) 14,259 
2,771 9,180 
5,310) 11,570 

Nil Nil 
50,537 8,423 
1,921 1,271 
2,249] 18,824 
5,779} 29,715 
1,797 2,865 
2,255 3,788 
45,299 6,396 
34,013) 20,031 
115 5,119 
143,965) 96,432 
22,937; 55,761 


14, 435 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND 


h.p. 
87,874 
97,118 
105,388 
97,489 
113,764 
136,646 
141,747 
161,892 
183,990 


h.p. h.p. 
42,024) 211,287 
40,230) 211,181 
38,508) 207,071 
37,407) 195,214 
44,882} 218,385 
35,414) 221,036 
63,940) 251,310 
54,909} 250,639 
42,575) 272,786 
Nil - 
600} 58,874 
Nil PEO? 
570} 20,518 
1,150} 34,472 
1,900 8,152 
Nil 7,307 
cs 52,768 
39,593] 93,032 
10,000} 14,558 
53,813) 292,433 
40,183) 119,031 
12,295) 155,187 
12,000| 142,941 
295 12,246 
1,335)" “18,215 
Nil ~ 
575) 59,535 
Nil 3,192 
2E200 Se 238273 
3,150) 38,644 
1,900 6,562 
3,300 9,343 
Nil 51,695 
36,367 90,411 
15,000) 20,2384 
62,492} 302,889 
48,802} 127,500 
12,295] 154,410 
12,000| 140,859 
295 13,651 
1,395! 20,979 


h.p. h.p. 

687, 294/1, 680,095 
708, 438)}1, 738, 924 
706, 054/1, 728,480 
690, 611/1, 652,949 
702, 565)1,690, 948 
633, 089/1, 680,325 
667,657/1, 717, 458 
703,398)1, 734, 792 
692, 132'1,855, 279 


Power 
h.p. h.p. 
238,974] 450,261 
297,826} 509,007 
313,567| 520,638 
287,130) 482,344 
369,549] 587,934 
400,035) 621,071 
437,160} 688,470 
474,000) 724,639 
577,703) 850,489 
Nil - 
52,127 111,001 
1,426 4,148 
136,359 156,877 
246,469) 280,941 
37,778 45,930 
19,760 27,097 
34, 162 86,930 
50,596 143 , 628 
3, 833 18,391 
582,510| 874,943 
390,126} 509,157 
161,727) 316,914 
94,596 237 ,637 
67,131 79,3877 
30, 657 48,872 
Nil - 
57,607) 117,142 
2,005 5,197 
232,807| 256,080 
270,466} 309,110 
43,134 49,696 
24,650 33,993 
31,093 82,788 
50,549 140,960 
Nil 20, 234 
712,811} 1,015,200 
511,177) 638,677 
167,500) 321,910 
101,036 241,895 
66,464 80,015 
33,634 54,613 


h.p. 
2,625,814 
2,809,090 
2,892,090 
2,972,053 
3,031,994 
3,170,418 
3,302,500 
3,451,714 
3, 707,493 


h.p. 
4,305,909 
4,548,014 
4,620,570 
4,625,002 
4,722,942 
4,850,743 
5,019,958 
5,186,506 
5,562,772 


Electric 
seein 
perate 
Generated MEciara 
by Estab- 
lishments 
Reporting 
h.p. h.p. 
75,069} 314,043 
88,585) 386,411 
49,259| 392,826 
76,626) 363,756 
47,407} 416,956 
66,647; 466,682 
74,687} 511,847 
79,140} 553,140 
101,526) 679,229 
Nil - 
16, 259 68, 386 
245 1,671 
5,095} 141,454 
3,886] 250,355 
2,278 40,056 
804 20,564 
8,789 42,951 
37,052 87,648 
14,960 18,793 
89,368) 671,878 
52,506} 442,632 
36,029} 197,756 
83,542 128,138 
2, 487 69,618 
833 31,490 
Nil = 
11,780 69,387 
227 21932 
6,530} 239,337 
7,172) 277,638 
2,261 45,395 
3,856 28, 506 
8,768 39,861 
42,452 93,001 
18, 694 18,694 
101,740} 814,051 
68,286} 579,463 
30,341 197,841 
27,68 128,720 
2,657 69,121 
1143 36,747 
MINING INDUSTRIES 
h.p. h.p. 
570,990) 3,196,804 
567,013) 3,376,103 
618,689] 3,510,779 
587,463] 3,559,516 
544,799) 3,576,793 
611,361) 3,781,779 
586,864) 3,889,364 
607,641) 4,059,355 
704,481 4,411,974 


; 


POWER GENERATED FROM FUEL 343 


20.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-39, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1938 and 1939—concluded 


Electric 

Hy- Electric Motors 
Steam- | Internal-} draulic Motors Total | Ope.rted Total 
Year and Engines | Com- | Turbines Total Operated} Power |by Power Eloetri 
Province and bustion and “ b Equip- |Generated Mot we 
Turbines} Engines | Water ‘|Purchased| ment |by Estab- oe 

Wheels Power lishments 


Reporting 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES—concl. 


h.p. inep: h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1938 

Prince Edward-Island. 1,318 679 1,210 3,207 772 3,979 Pdi 774 
Nova Scotia........... 109,785} 12,729) 16,333) 138,847) 156,834) 295,681 29,931) 186,765 
New Brunswick....... 87,323 6,240} 28,226} 121,789 113,325} 235,114 48,663) 161,988 
MVEGDEG See usa eres aes 194,401} 42,755) 321,133) 558,289) 1,439,479) 1,997,768! 171,558} 1,611,037 
HONERTIO NS eat ak ose 318,610} 76,557| 248,192) 643,359} 1,539,206] 2,182,565) 303,749) 1,842,955 
EATIIE ODD). <tatas ie note aie 14,724 6, 704 159251 23,353 178,819} 202,172 3,832] 182, 651 
Saskatchewan......... 14, 609 6,574 80} 21,263 54, 983 76, 246 928 55,911 
BNLDOT URE Biotin cette 73,241 10,560 12} 83,813 80,085} 163,898 13, 048 93,128 
British Columbia. .... 165,329] 34,452} 150,079] 349,860) 318,977) 668,837) 162,443) 481,420 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 14 4,558} 10,000} 14,572 3,834] 18,406 14,960 18,794 

Totals, 1938....... 979,354; 201,808) 777,190)1,958,352) 3,886,314] 5,844,666} 749,109] 4,635,423 

1939 

Prince Edward Island. WR: 711 1,182 3, 265 829 4,094 22 851 
Nova. Seotia...). 0 107,664] 15,307) 16,260) 139,231 130,845} 270,076 54,941 185, 786 
New Brunswick....... 87,877 8,399] 27,929] 124,205} 114,237) 238,442 44,924) 159,161 
Quebectorrreasce cle: 191,068] - 47,996] 326,089) 565,153) 1,575, 168|-2, 140,321 177,851] 1,753,019 
WnGariOn se Pes sts 318,283} 81,830] 250,223) 650,336] 1,618,483} 2,268,819} 310,421] 1,928,904 
NM SNILODS er, eee. oe 3 13,614 5,806 1,925} 21,345) 180,973) 202,318 3,727| 184,700 
Saskatchewan......... 14, 286 7,231 3,300} 24,817 66, 647 91,464 3,960 70,607 
A Den barr shea teatios 71,083 12,685 12] 83,780 78,574) 162,354 13,037 91,611 
British Columbia. .... 166,390} 33,345] 151,962) 351,697] 321,723) 673,420) 168,613) 490,336 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 129 5,119} 15,000} 20,248 1 20, 249 18, 694 18,695 

Totals, 1939....... $71,766) 218,429) 793,882)1,984,077| 4,087,480) 6,071,557; 796,190) 4,883,670 


Section 4.—Power Generated From Fuel! 


Industrial Use of Fuel.—Fuel is used quite generally throughout the in- 
dustrial field for the generation of power by means of steam- and internal-combustion. 
engines. Itis also used for the heating of plants, and for providing the heat necessary 
to some manufacturing processes. The most important industries where heat is 
applied to materials to facilitate or accomplish a desired transformation are: foun- 
dries and machine shops; brick, tile, lime and cement works; petroleum refineries; 
the -glass industry; distilleries; food preparation plants; rubber goods industry; 
etc. The figures of Table 21 cover fuel used for such heating purposes, as well as 
for power; they do not include fuels that constitute the raw materials to be trans- 
formed as coal in the coke and gas industries and crude petroleum in the refining 
industry. Electricity used in metallurgical processes as in the electrolytic refining 
of non-ferrous metals is also excluded. 

The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries in 
1939 showed an increase of 6 p.c. over 1938. Of the 1939 fuel account, the require- 
ments of Ontario cost 48-9 p.c. of the total, of Quebec 25-5 p.c., of British Columbia 
7-2 p.c. and of Nova Scotia 6-3 p.c. 

The non-metallic mineral products group used 20-6 p.c. of the fuel consumed 
by manufacturing industries, wood and paper products 17-9 p.c., iron and its 


products 16-8 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 16-5 p.c. and vegetable products 
12-1 p.c. 
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POWER GENERATION AND UTILIZATION IN CANADA 


21.—_Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-39, with Details 
by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1938 and 1939 


Norre.—Includes fuel used for heating purposes, but not that used as raw material. 


are given at p. 300 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Year and 
Province or Group 


Totals, 1929............ 


Totals, 1932............ 
Wotalss1933...< a..-eok 
Totals, 1934............ 
Totals, 1935............ 
Totals, 1936........... 
Potalss 1937... osc oe 


1938 
PROVINCE 


Prince Edward Island...... 
INO VES COlicie a wl-ta eee ee 
New Brunswick............ 


Al benba: serene meee 


INDUSTRIAL GRouP 


Vegetable products......... 
Animai products........... 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products....... 
Non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GuGtsty avn arene 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GUCtS 2 eae Cake ne ee 
Miscellaneous industries. ... 


1939 


PROVINCE 


INovavoCcoblang se. eae eee 
Que bee anteva haar See ae 
Ontanios tis isa nee 
Allperta’}, 28s: Saree ass 


Yukon and Northwest 
WRETRICOVIES epee oe ee 


Coal | Coke 


$ 


40,334, 254 
34,584,983 


21,938,349 
19,897,799 
23,140,344 
23,988,177 
26,584, 200 
33,916, 705 


16, 152,094 
1,141,646 
349, 278 
384,731 


921,932 
29,619, 269 


3,822,541 
2,202,730 
2,548, 908 
7,023, 505 
4.366.802 
4,795,843 


3,112,756 


1,574, 264] 
171, 920 


21,869 
1,339,380 
1, 668, 299 
8,708, 284 

16,403,145 
1, 146, 863 
420,949 
419,011 
889,414 


5,597 


Fuel 
Oils! 


Gees 


Other 
Fuel! 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


$ 


2,332,829 
1,906,850 
1,784, 288 
1,592,015 
1,574, 426 
1,670,877 
1,921,138 
1,883,025 
5,169, 524 


$ 


7,926,574 
7,287,460 
5,045,743 
4,684,042 
4,696,527 
5,182,216 
5,981,169 
6,381,311 
8,580,369 


$ 


1,239,563 
1,163,440 
1,152,203 

974,884 

981,591 
1,549,086 
1,773,049 
1,962,459 
2,867,421 


5,778 
53,350 
107, 669 
636,371 

1,125,809 
65, 213 
42,861 
50, 231 


715,740 


Totals for 1922-28 


Total 


$ 


60,563,971 
53,060,301 
43,920,692 
35,365, 056 
33,523,342 
38, 727,305 
40,790,243 
44,815,665 
59,575,036 


42,610 
2,513,879 
1,686, 432 

14,192,712 
28,339,714 
1,722,436 
916,265 
1,013, 123 


3,589,217 


403 , 274 
23, 272 
6,399 

15, 402 
288 , 866 
2,819,414 


881,279 


51,804 
4,114 


2,597 
137,814 
15,844 
340,315 
3, 693, 658 
23,337 
10,615 
11,011 
635, 684 


668,560 
256, 166 
320, 306 
592,301 
2,219, 278 
1,326, 854 


2,540, 663 


161,572 
17,728 


3,186 
381,532 
69, 636 
2,975,331 
3,655,099 
196, 457 
315, 692 
56, 656 
903 , 337 


$ $ 

2,604,803) 6,125,954 
BeAA2—ov4d| 3,893,320 
1,720,700) 4,930,991 
1,483,066) 4,692,700 
1,635,689) 4,827,310 
1,450,553) 5,734,229 
1,419,130) 5,707,589 
1,421,076) 6,583, 603 
1,636,098) 7,404,919 

8, 878 Nil 
28,567} 680,950 
76, 612 19,051 
603,160) 1,883,545 
497.831) 3,829,483 
145,266} 157,883 
62,475} 133,021 
25,883) 436,268 
166,269} 241,703 
1,614,941) 7,381,904 
446,177; 712,912 
507,365} 150,588 
31,962 54,279 
153,226) 162,838 
43,948) 2,056,704 
73,359} 187,029 
$23,596] 3,983,515 
31,802 36,974 
3,506 37,065 

8, 608 Nil 
23,054) 762,077 
86,030 19, 635 
604,039] 1,890,513 
493,966] 4,162,211 
139,941} 139,087 
62,519} 133,831 
22,555) 551,408 
120,513] 233,130 

894 Nil 


527,766 
236,085 
86,217 
1,227,177 
205, 053 
44,331 


363, 949 


109, 322 
3,122 


6,584 
71,173 
99,621 

608 , 460 
1,356, 160 
67,472 
34, 843 
51,218 
857,731 


1,754 


1 Includes gasoline and kerosene. 


54,016,388 


6,581, 230 
3,376, 206 
3,048,071 
9,174,449 
9,180,651 
9, 246,830 


11, 205, 758 


1,965,738 
237,455 


42, 844 
2,715,030 
1,959, 065 

15, 126,942 
29,764,239 
ILS LO 

978,449 

1, 111, 859 

3, 639, 809 


11,737 
57,063,131 
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21.—Fuel Used in Manufacturing. and Mining Industries, 1929-39, with Details 
by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1938 and 1939—continued 


Year and 


Province or 


Group 


1939 


INDUSTRIAL 


Grove 


Vegetable products......... 
Animal products........... 
Textiles and textile products 


Wood and paper 


products... 


Tron and its products....... 
Non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 


ducts 
Chemicals and 
GUCtSHes koe. 


allied pro- 


Miscellaneous industries. ... 


Totals, 1929 


ee eter eee eee 


Totals, 1930............ 


Totals, 1931 
Totals, 1932 
Totals, 1933 


ee 


i a ee eee 


ee eee rere reese 


Totals, 1934.....,...... 


Totals, 1935 
Totals, 1936 


ee ee 


Totals, 1937... 


1938 


Alberta <a ee 


ey 


re ry 


a er cr 


ee ry 


Yukon and Northwest 


Territories.... 


Alberta Po Le 


see eee nace e 


a cry 


ee 


ee ee es 


Ce a i rd 


Ce ry 


rs 


Yukon and Noe 


Territories.... 


see weet ene 


foe e eee eeoee 


Coal | Coke 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
4,035,694} 418,316) 687,764; 426,313) 757,589} 562,051 
2,204,781 25,229} 249,388} 524,225) 158,981) 309,426 
2,845, 043 4,688} 324,194 32,877 62,654) 117,292 
7,526, 552 20,307| 944,547) 151,530] . 167,146] 1,422,614 
4,489,291} 309,187) 2,370,030 44,006] 2,192,398] 201,112 
5,007,855) 2,773,535] 1,320, 141 43,855)" 196,916 43,138 
3,128, 838]1, 263,809 | 2,482,546) 300,477] 4,274,376) 321,393 
1,609, 144 56,360} 160,953 35, 083 41,746} 160,698 
175, 613 4,444 20,855 3,753 40,086 17,292 
MINING INDUSTRIES? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
5,025,556 41,500} 474,037; 376,381) 214,216) 284,924 
4,317,209 33,969} 587,153} 157,064) 231,859) 298,980 
3,200,598 12,906) 485,531) 150,001) 273,269) 211,134 
2,405,896 13,831; 374,594; 192,113) 126,605) 172,522 
2,614,885 6,948} 366,584) 250,628) 156,903) 221,154 
2,989,478 9,833} 611,978) 484,044 187,989) 318,497 
2,977,569 12,726) 631,883) 544,460) 194,183) 327,224 
3,204,692 9,232) 1,158,742} 674,498) 228,304) 416,181 
3,648,370 15,352| 1,623,004; 794,171) 471,103) 623,435 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nolte 
1,109, 909 a 34,576 5, 853 9,992 22,400 
34,251 o 145 345 15,020 1,569 
604,364 765| 234,585} 149,190 Nil 121, 532 
568, 873 1,851; 386,929} 211,064 48,528] 228,808 
50, 092 1,824 77,484 28,506 Nil 41,930 
87, 629 214) 119, 208 33,015 217 43,086 
323, 670 Nil 14,572 3,497} 268,989 12,993 
533,731 1,331) 366,637 51,303 Nil 66,974 
2,819 970} 259,695 70, 588 335 75,478 
3,015,338 6,955] 1,495,826) 553,361); 343,081; 614,770 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
1,186,601 475 34,066 16,576 18,063 43,483 
38, 552 Nil 705} ° 246 17,555 4,293 
700, 267 1,115) 237,370) 118,666 Nil 122,511 
571,517 33,506] 463,614; 196,041 65,028) 216,223 
51, 679 1,956 69, 909 22,494 Nil 36, 825 
85,755 213 96,523 18,936 226 32,425 
347, 154 Nil 16, 053 3,262} 631,806 13,672 
487,045 676} 344,661 38, 131 il 68,395 
2,798 . 600} 302,069 91, 698 i 55,441 
3,471,368 38,541; 1,564,970; 506,050) 732,678 


Fuel 
Oils! 


| Wood | Gas | 


Other 
Fuel! 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 


1 Includes gasoline and kerosene. 


2Not including fuel used in metallurgical operations. 


Total 


6,882,727 
3,472,030 


_ 3,386,748 


10, 232, 696 
9, 606, 024 
9,385,440 


11,771,439 


2,063,984 
262,043 


$ 


6,416, 614 
5,626,234 
4,363,459 
3,585,063 
3,617,102 
4,601,819 
4,688,045 
5,721,649 
7,275,435 


1,182,730 
1,330 
1,110,436 
1,446,053 
199, 836 
283,364 
623,721 
1,019,976 


409, 885 


6,327,331 


1,299, 264 
61,351 
1,179,929 
1,545,929 
182, 863 
234,078 
1,011,947 
938,908 


452, 606 


593, 268 ne See edie 
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21._ Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1929-39, with Details 
by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1938 and 1939—concluded 


Year and 
Province 


Totals, 1935............ 
Totals, 1936,........... 
Totals, 1937............ 


1938 


Prince Edward Island...... 


Albatta se tc er kde 
British Columbia.........- 


Yukon and Northwest 


EREEMILOLIOS epee hacen aen 


Yukon and Northwest 


LPOTTICOTIOS en esa ee 


Coal | Coke 


Fuel 
Oils! 


| Wood | Gas 


Other 
Fuel! 


Total 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES? 


45,359,810 
38,902,192 
32,017,365 
24,643,745 
22,512,684 
26,129,822 
26,965,746 
29,818,892 
37,565,075 


21,429 
2,332, 102 
1,431,770 
8, 632, 811 

16,720,967 
1,191,738 
436,907 
708,401 
1,449,304 


9,178 


32,934,607 


21,869 
2,525,981 
1,706, 851 
9,408,551 

16,974, 662 
1, 198, 542 
506, 704 
766, 165 
1,376, 459 


8,395 


34,494,179 


1 Includes gasoline and kerosene. 


2,374,323 
1,940,819 
1,797,194 
1,605,846 
1,581,374 
1,680,710 
1,933,864] 6,613,052 
1,892,257| 7,540,053 
5,184,876 10,203,373 


8,400,611 
7,874,613 


5,058, 636 


4,973,111 
5,794,194 


3,308 


3,217 

88,622) 497,169 
20, 746 66, 549 
310,167) 3,087,761 
3,385,055) 3,967,030 
26,753} 306,333 
3,866] 486,982 
12,202} 131,373 
649,090} 1,328, 699 
970) 335,858 


6,031,274). 


2,981,184 
2,379,307 
1,870,701 
1,675,179 
1,886,317 
1,934,597 
1,963,590 
2,095,574 
2,430,269 


8,878 
34,420 
76,957 

752,350 

708, 895 

173,772 
95,490 
29,380 

217, 182 


70,978 


6,340,170 
6,127,184 
5,204,260 
4,819,305 
4,984,213 
5,922,218 
5,901,772 
6,811,907 
7,876,022 


Nil 
690, 942 
34,071 
1,883,545 
3,878, O11 
157, 883 
133, 238 
705, 257 
241,113 


1,524,487 
1,462,420 
1,363,337 
1,147,406 
1,202,745 
1,867,583 
2,100,264 
2,378,631 
3,490,856 


5,778 
53,354 
107, 669 
636,514 
1,125,809 
65, 793 
43,146 
50, 231 
715,481 


2,597 3,186 
138,289} 415,598 
15, 844 70,341 
341,430} 3,212,701 
3,727,164) 4,118,713 
25,293} 266,366 
10,828} 412,215 
11,011 72,709 
636,360} 1,247,998 
600} 305,561 


926, 126 
57,195 


4,909, 416)10,125,388) 2,068,169 


8,624,570) 3,748,284 
( 


66,980,585 
58,686,535 
48,284,131 
38,950,117 
37,140,444 
43,329,124 
45,478,288 
50,537,314 
66,750,471 


42,610 

3, 696, 609 

1,737,762 

15,303, 148 
29,785, 767 
1,922,272 

1,199, 629 

1,636, 844 

4,600, 869 


418, 209 


60,343,719 


42,844 
4,014, 294 
2,020,416 

16,306, 871 
31,310, 168 
1,896,020 
1,212,527 
2,123,806 
4,578,717 


464,343 


63,970,006 


2 Not including fuel used in metallurgical operations. 
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This chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two main 
Parts. Part I gives general analyses of manufactures in the Dominion. The first 
section of this Part deals with the historical development of manufactures but the 
statistics are, unfortunately, not entirely comparable for the full period of years 
shown. From 1870 to 1915 such statistics were collected only in connection with 
decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was considerable variation in the 
type of information collected. ‘The annual Census of Manufactures, as it is known 
to-day, was instituted in 1917 and, while changes have been made from time to 
time in regard to information collected, all major revisions have been carried back 
to the basic year so that the data here given are now on a reasonably comparable 
basis. 


It has been found necessary this year to introduce into Part I an account of 
the various controls which the Government found it advisable to exercise over 
manufacturing industries generally as a part of the general war effort. These con- 
trols have profoundly affected the use to which the manufacturing facilities of the 
country have been developed and changed over from a peace-time to a war-time basis. 
As time goes on, the changes to be made will be even more numerous than those that 
have already taken place but the record is now brought down to March, 1942. 


Part II of this chapter deals with provincial and local distribution of manu- 
facturing production and is designed to give the student of manufacturing in Canada 
more detailed pictures of the local distribution of individual industries. Naturally, 
in the more summary statistics of Part I much detail is hidden which is of great 
significance so far as local studies are concerned. 
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PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING 
IN THE DOMINION 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada 


This Section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, 
salaries and wages paid, cost of materials, and values of products. Other useful 
comparisons are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are given in Table 5. 
Tables 6 and 7 show volume comparisons. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1939 


Norr.—Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manufactures for the | 
first time in 1925. 


Estab- Bae Salaries Cost Net Gross 
lish- Capital levees and of Value of Value of 
Year ments PIeyee Wages Materials Products? Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees) 
IS (OR ainseiatce 41,259 77,964,020} 187,942} 40,851,009) 124,907,846 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
TSS 0meeege cs aces 49,722} 165,302,623) 254,935) 59,429,002) 179,918,593} 129,757,475] 309,676,068 
18905. Brees soe 75,964} 353,213,000) 369,595) 100,415,350] 250,759,292) 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
(Establishments with five hands or over) 
USOO  aceerecnaes 14,065 2 272,033] 79,234,311 2 2 368, 696, 723 
TU eS areeraaiotanice 14,650} 446,916,487) 339,173] 113,249,350) 266,527,858] 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
NOLO tame seen 19,218} 1,247,583,609| 515,203) 241,008,416] 601,509,018} 564,466,621) 1,165,975, 639 
1915 7. ceecees caer 15,593} 1,958, 705, 230 2 283,311,505) 791,943,433] 589,603,792] 1,381,547, 225 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees) 
OT ree oaetee 21,845) 2,333,991, 229) 606,523) 497,801, 844/1,539,678,811| 1,281,131,980] 2,820,810, 791 
IOIS aeree. cee te his 21,777| 2,518,197,329) 602,179] 567,991, 171]1,827,631,548) 1,399,794, 849] 3,227,426, 397 
1919 22,083] 2,670,559, 435) 594,066] 601,715, 668)1,779,056,765| 1,442,400, 638] 3,221, 457, 403 
O20 SER ar a 22,532) 2,923, 667,011} 598,893} 717,493, 876|2,085,271,649| 1,621,273,348] 3, 706,544,997 
LO 2 iliceee ceric ee 20,848) 2,697, 858,073] 438,555) 497,399, 761/1,365,292,885| 1,123,694, 263] 2,488, 987,148 
LODO Ri eee tl 21,016) 2, 667,493,290) 456,256] 489,397, 230/1,272,651,585| 1,103, 266,106] 2,375, 917,691 
iB a ote see o 21,080} 2, 788,051,630) 506,203] 549,529, 631/1,456,595,367| 1,206,332,107| 2, 662,927,474 
1904 eer o.oo 20,709) 2,895,317, 508} 487,610} 534, 467, 675)1,422,573,946] 1,075,458,459| 2,570,561, 931 
TODDS ecvearcocot ee 20,981|) 3,065, 730,916) 522,924] 569,944, 442/1,571,788,252| 1,167,936, 726] 2,816,864, 958 
LOD G3e2 cee, ae a 21,301) 3,208,071,197| 559,161] 625, 682, 242/1,712,519,991| 1,305,168,549| 3,100, 604, 637 
LOD 78s core eee rats 21,501) 3,454, 825,529) 595,052) 662, 705,332/1,741,128,711| 1,427,649, 292] 3,257,214, 876 
ee Saree een of oe ae 21,973) 3,804, 062,566} 631,429] 721,471, 634/1,894,027,188) 1,597,887, 676) 3,582,345, 302 
19298 weer oe 22,216) 4,004,892,009} 666,531} 777,291, 217/2,029,670,813] 1, 755,386,937] 3,883,446, 116 
LOSOI Ree ccc 22,618) 4,041, 030,475) 614,696) 697,555,378|1,664,787,763| 1,522, 737,125] 3,280, 236, 603 
LOS D Sete ace eres 23,083} 3,705, 701,893] 528,640] 587,566, 990]1,221,911,982] 1, 252,017,248} 2,555,126, 448 
LOS 2 See Caer tee ree 23,102) 3,380,475, 509) 468,833] 473,601,716} 954,381,097) 955,960,724) 1,980,471,543 
IES ee Ant nenictee 23,780! 3,279,259, 838) 468,658] 436,247,824] 967,788,928) 919,671,181] 1,954,075, 785 
OSA See tcl 24,209) 3,249,348, 864] 519,812} 503, 851, 055/1,229,513,621| 1,087,301, 742] 2,393,692, 729 
LOGO cacet atte 24,034) 3, 216,403,127) 556,664] 559,467, 777/1,419,146,217] 1,153,485, 104] 2,653,911, 209 
NOS Gary ahi sc nce 24,202) 3,271, 263,531] 594,359) 612,071, 434/1,624,213,996] 1,289,592, 672! 3,002,403, 814 
103%, een oe 24, 834] 3,465,227, 831] 660,451] 721,727, 037/2,006,926,787| 1,508,924, 867] 3,625,459, 500 
L038 7a eek 25,200) 3,485, 683,018] 642,016] 705, 668, 589|1,807,478,028) 1,428, 286,778] 3,337, 681,366 
OB ee Sabena aoe 24,805} 3, 647,024,449) 658,114! 737,811, 153)1,836,159,375} 1,531,051,901| 3,474, 783,528 
L94LO Bhi ace wk hoa 25,513) 4,095, 716,836] 762,244) 920,872,865) 2,449,721,903| 1,942,471, 238] 4,529,173,316 


1In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well 
as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 


therefore, been revised in accordance with this resolution. 


The figures for 1924 and later years have, 


statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years prior to 1924. 


The revision could not be carried farther back es 


2 Not reported. 


change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased 
the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, 
the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The figures for 1931 and later years are, therefore, com- 
parable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 
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2—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Representative Years, 1918-39 


Norr.—With the publication of the present table and those published in the 1940 and 1941 Year Books, 
revised figures are now available for all years since 1917. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Fhe ole lish- Capital oe g and of Value of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials Products? Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1918 
P.E. Island...... 378 2,182,875] 1,208 639,959] 3,351,786 1,644, 656 4,996,442 
Nova Scotia..... 1,303 122,216,795) 23,357} 20,099,233) 89,620,959 56, 259, 558 145, 880, 517 
New Brunswick 870 69,045,823) 18,072} 13,050,555} 83,174,173 31, 203,985 64,378,158 
Quebecin tse. on: 7,162} 693,281,230] 186,346) 159,687,886] 454,044,637) 403,719,310] 857,763,947 
Ontaniors -:. 2 9,201) 1,279, 147,377] 300,169] 294,777,323] 973,748,121] 732,009,676] 1,705,757, 797 
Manitoba........ 723 80,588,342} 19,231) 18,800,009} 88,400,855 42,181,337) 130,582,192 
Saskatchewan.- 495 29,088,455 5,781 6,123,878] 28,316, 760 14, 034, 456 42,351, 216 
Allbertat ae cee 555 45,187,457 7,751 8,078,776] 53,073,897 22,080, 742 75,154, 639 
B.C. and Yukon. 1,090} 197,458,975) 40,264] 46,733,552] 103,900,360 96,661,129} 200,561,489 
Canada, 1918..| 21,777) 2 ,518,197,329 602,179] 567,991,171/1,827,631,548] 1,399,794,849| 3,227,426,397 
1919 
Pa visland see 392 2,096,399] 1,248 759,298] 4,002,376 2,133,547 6,135, 923 
Nova Scotia..... 1,336} 120,787,724) 22,853} 19,534,783} 71,036, 656 55,034,541] . 126,071,197 
New Brunswick 897 83,228,879] 21,863) 17,394,691) 51,605,779 42,335, 796 93,941,575 
Quebec’ sier: ..1s- 1,009 774, 791,428] 182,051} 168,722,652) 496,311,095 420, 229,905 916,541,000 
Ontarion er. 9,102) 1,320,375, 165) 284,122) 296,584,740) 893,443,931 702,963,690) 1,596,407, 621 
Manitoba.......-. Ta. 83,953,014) 20,939) 23,447,874) 83,832,438 47,088,587 130,921,025 
Saskatchewan 542 22, 880, 652 6, 563 8,051,370} 32,071,331 16, 820, 406 48, 891, 737 
Alibertancteee ols: 580 46,656,140} 10,020) 12,004,149) 52,769,620 30,777,109 83,546, 729 
B.C. and Yukon. 1,157} 215,840,034) 44,407] 55,216,111) 93,983,539) 125,017,057) 219,000,596 
Canada, 1919..| 22,083] 2,670,559,435| 594,066] 601,715,668/1,779,056,765| 1,442,400,638| 3,221,457, 403 
1921 : 
Pri. Island.......2: 327 1, 793, 728 849 484,641) 2,515,277 1, 240, 837 3,756, 114 
Nova Scotia..... 1,146 99,601,483) 13,934} 18,768,640] 41,062,884 34, 266, 944 75,329, 828 
New Brunswick 822 94,463,068] 12,028} 10,294,112) 32,117,067 21, 633,563 53, 750, 630 
Oucbeth eich 6,970 812, 886,759] 142,638} 147,021,956) 389,710, 618 339, 833, 668 729,544, 286 
Ontario. 3.6... .68 8,704) 1,391,847, 807) 221,095) 264,194,059) 704,155, 863 585,525,485] 1,289, 681,348 
Manitoba........ 703 70, 760,303! 13,527) 18,161,360] 60,475,218 41,174,719 101, 649, 937 
Saskatchewan 485 22,126, 625 SaOb 4,811,990} 25,536, 863 12,166,778 37,703, 641 
Albertans, eto se 592 42,098,130) 7,379) 8,913,388] 33,799,006 22,372,921 56,171,927 
B.C, and Yukon.. 1,099 162,280,170} 23,398] 29,749,615) 75,920,089 65, 479, 348 141,399, 437 
Canada, 1921. .} 20,848] 2,697,858,073] 488,555| 497,399, 761/1,365,292,883| 1,123,694,263| 2,488,987,148 
1923 
Paeaislancds.0 se: 356 9,315,351} 2.713 596,970) 2,766,092 GV PRBVAL 4,338, 413 
Nova Scotia..... 1,118 98,768,457} 16,523] 12,546,907} 50,068,648 29,063,554 79,132, 202 
New Brunswick 816 75,756,155) 15,778) 12,443,238} 40,150,457 28,104,573 68, 255, 030 
QOuebech.2.0.,.0 3 6,916 844,249,173] 158,997) 159,610,469] 392,547,189 387, 727, 625 780, 274, $14 
MGATION Ate oc.to 8,862) 1, 465,957,964) 254,451] 297,869,595) 771,987,592 620,699,388} 1,392,686, 980 
Manitoba........ 718 67,643,556} 13,573) 16,848,795} 55,793,037 36, 505,303 92,298,340 
Saskatchewan. 509 21,326,318 3,400 4,505,193] 19,259,341 11,778,897 31,038, 238 
AD Grianer oe. 607 47,106,381] 7,796) 9,427,256] 31,497,897 18, 739, 150 50, 237,047 
B.C. and Yukon.. 1,178 164,928,275] 32,972) 35,686,208) 92,525,114 72,141, 296 164, 666, 410 
Canada, 1923..| 21,080) 2,788,051,630| 506,203] 549,529, 631/1,456,595,367| 1,206,332,107| 2,662,927,474 
1924 
Per cisland:.. s.. 301 2110) .061) -2.231 514,073] 2,276,669 1, 225,193 3,567, 768 
Nova Scotia..... 1,093 99,258,368} 15,472) 10,926,146} 38,877,706 19,774,117 61, 895, 215 
New Brunswick 790 78,391,584} 15,331] 12,343,428] 40,456,260 23,317,705 65, 536,395 
Quebec...2...:.... 6, 635 876,890,062} 156, 745| 157,502,936) 381, 634, 721 338,584, 142 743,182,726 
Ontario, <0): os 8,802! 1,497,533, 687| 243,086} 284,036,510] 745,076,120 554, 447, 635) 1,336, 431,997 
Manitoba........ 694 72,970,452) 13,195} 16,671,136] 58,564,906 35, 762, 084 96,105, 907 
Saskatchewan.. 508 21,444,965 3,498 4,732,215] 22,068,023 9,972,076 33,054, 660 
PRICE ss se cly 631 52,352,940} 7,187) 9,464,670] 38,957,953 20, 823, 186 61,078,561 
B.C. and Yukon. 1,255 194,365,389] 30,865} 38,276,561) 94,661,588 aL, 502,024 169, 708, 702 
Canada, 1924..| 20,709) 2,895,317,508| 487,610| 534,467, 675|1,422,573,946| 1,075,458,459) 2,570,561, 931 


1 See footnote 1 Table 1. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Representative Years, 1918-39 
—concluded 


Em- 


ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 


of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


—— | ee ee ee ee 


534, 226 
11,373,329 
13,974, 968 

164,017,139 
294,995,314 
23,324, 488 
4,928,493 
10,502,655 
46, 293, 830 


2,799,116 
37,791,522 
44, 834,754 

409, 462, 139 
817,821, 648 
71,160,890 
24,271,775 
45,695,773 
117,950, 635 


1,271,424 
20,929, 603 
24,631,170 

352,943,817 
605, 732,465 
44,510, 850 
11,568,069 
23, 666, 725 
82, 682, 603 


727, 286 
16,905, 885 
15,127,716 

225, 226, 808 


2,862,725 
50,725, 562 
39, 800, 366 

537, 270,055 


406, 622, 627/1,056,530,202 
31,224,596) 87,832,324 
9,105,597) 51,003,566 
14,585,734| 62,500,175 
57,764,968! 141,145, 838 


1,466, 446 
35,676,421 
26, 640, 786 

537, 796,395 
916,971,816 
63,925,015 
23,002,952 
36, 824, 969 
113, 082,137 


582,725 
15,570, 669 
13,177,238 

213,390, 084 
362,351,277 
27,195,923 
6,988, 061 
14,367, 789 
52,044, 823 


2,379,543 
39, 703, 367 
31,578, 262 

518, 430, 815 
909,958, 721 
80, 447, 740 
43,437,556 
54,345,594 
127,196,430 


1,131,902 
31,375,251 
23, 865,877 

428,614,079 
757, 620, 6382 
48,308, 248 
-16, 143,335 
30, 755, 626 
90,471,828 


| | | | | 


617,945 

16, 651, 685 
18, 659, 162 
223, 757,767 
378,376, 209 
28,444, 798 
7,346,127 
14,977,700 
53, 881,994 


97,766 


2,239,117 
43,332,195 
35,617,614 

536, 823, 039 
907,011,461 
82, 408, 293 
38, 782,135 
53, 151, 149 
136, 655, 872 


138, 500 


1,243,979 
35, 885, 563 
27,041,195 

470,385, 279 
791,428, 569 
48,810,544 
20, 283, 273 
32,618, 153 
108, 263, 292 


92,054 


—— | | | | | 


737,811,153) 1,836,159,375 


658,114 


1,057 
21,062 
16,859 

252,492 
372, 643 
26,679 

7,415 
14,191 
49,768 


645, 800 
21,519,617 
17,639,789 

277, 639,876 


2,518, 233 
62, 160,537 
46,939,404 

713,132,575 


479,399, 188/1,236,738,529 


31,940, 562 
8,412,580 
16, 824,993 
66,727,184 


123, 276 


101,693, 250 
48, 654,473 
67,429,671 

170,357,991 


1,531,051, 901 


1,270, 233 
46,548,446 
38, 253,475 

595,552,909 


1,004, 529,583 


62,352, 698 
25, 857, 683 
37,747,215 
130, 206, 263 


152,733 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


4,140,570 
62,079, 367 
71,404,997 

785,747,369 


1,461, 567, 131 


117, 786, 898 
36, 733, 711 
70, 674,076 

206, 730, 839 


2,816,864, 958 


4,408, 608 
89, 787,548 
68,145,012 


1,108,592, 775 
2,020,492, 433 


155, 266, 294 

75,368, 605 
100, 966, 196 
260,418, 645 


3,883, 446, 116 


3,570, 667 
74, 860, 605 
58,570, 952 

983,123,599 


1,712,496, 421 


131,770,280 
61, 027, 853 
86,675,500 

225,585, 489 


3,337, 681,366 


3,543, 681 
83, 139,572 
66, 058, 151 


1,045, 757,585 
1,745, 674, 707 


134, 293,595 
60, 650,589 
87,474, 080 

247,948, 600 


242,968 


3,474, 783,528 


3,856,544 
113,814, 650 
89,281,008 


1,357,375,776 
2,302,014, 654 


167,919, 165 

76, 284,332 
107,313,964 
311,046,478 


266,745 


Estab- 
Year and ; : 
: lish- Capital 
Province waents 
No. $ 
19252 
Po islande.aecs 307 2,036, 802 
Nova Scotia..... 1,100 105, 000, 713 
New Brunswick.. 804 81,190,349 
Quebecoras..s er 6,761 905,520, 201 
OntariOe nee. oe 8,845) 1,563,048, 124 
Manitoba...:...- 712 83, 736, 792 
Saskatchewan.... 502 22,366, 684 
Albertaeecee. cece 636 54, 068, 407 
B.C. and Yukon. 1,314] 248,762,844 
Canada, 1925..| 20,981) 3,065,730, 916 
19292 } 
Pa Eedslanduce aac 263 2,646,354 
Nova Scotia..... 1,094 118,951,398 
New Brunswick.. 803 91,376,948 
Quebets) assent 6,948] 1,246, 208, 650 
Ontarion.. =i 9,348] 1,986, 736,556 
Manitoba........ 861 121,363,898 
Saskatchewan... 594 43,925,797 
Albertanten axree 736 81,875,952 
B.C.and Yukon.. 1,569} 311,806,456 
Canada, 1929..| 22,216] 4,u04,892,009 
1938 
Be island s,s 229 2,652, 783 
Nova Scotia..... 1,102 91,393, 782 
New Brunswick. 826 81,965,576 
Quebecc rasa. secre 8,655) 1,146,235, 084 
Qritarion ete 9,883] 1,676, 896,175 
Manitoba........ 1,072 114, 367, 743 
Saskatchewan... 678 38, 364, 021 
Allbertam nn anceke 970 69, 192,348 
B.C. and Yukon.. 1,785} 264,615,506 
Canada, 1938..} 25,200) 3,485, 683,018 
1939 
Po wpistand: <5; Wap pe 2,682,900 
Nova Scotia..... 1,083} 101,954,082 
New Brunswick. 803 91,171,323 
QuebeCarac.e .netes 8,373] 1,182,538, 441 
Ontavios-aneere 9,824] 1,762,571, 669 
Manitoba........ 1,087 119, 659, 365 
Saskatchewan.... 737 37, 654, 095 
ibertay cen as cctes 961 73, 284,225 
British Columbia] 1,710} 274,969,502 
Yukon and 
ING Web woes canes 5 538, 847 
Canada, 1939..| 24,805) 3,647,024,449 
1940 
Pie islands. ee 219 2,940,818 
Nova Scotia..... 1,155} 111,652,959 
New Brunswick.. Luh 93,108,166 
Quebec. c..s.acas 8,381] 1,345,927, 911 
Ontartonne sedate 10,040} 1,988,461, 940 
Manitoba........ a begs WAL 132,978, 496 
Saskatchewan.... 814 40, 698, 082 
Albertans ss .cacc 1,068 78, 440, 506 
British Columbia} 1,879} 300,841,677 
Yukon and 
IN GW setae 9 666, 281 
Canada, 1940..! 25,513! 4,095, 716,836 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


762, 244 


920,872, 865'2,449,721,903!' 1,942,471, 238 4, 529,173,316 
2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 
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38.—_Summary Statisti¢s of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Representative 
Years, 1918-39 


_Norg.—With the publication of the present table and those published in the 1940 and 1941 Year Books, 
revised figures are now available for all years since 1917. 


Year and 
Industrial Group 


1918 


PAMAITIR ELS eet oRaiie diss oS 
SPOXUMGS. hc faces ack. OF 


TRON vat etee cheese 4 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals.. 
Chemicals: ..:...s..0.. 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1918....... 
1919 


Ani eilis cys cert ese hs 
PMOxt ie as me victevare casichonet 


Non-metallic minerals. 
Ghemicalseiias. s.2. ed 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1919....... 
1921 


Animal 


ee 


Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals.. 
Ghemicalse sees. ee: 3 cer 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1921....... 
1923 


ee 


Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals. 
Chemicals: © 252.465 24% 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1923....... 


1924 
: Weretables. fe ijccc sss 
; Animal...... 
. SINGIN, Eke cay ss Wn co dye 
y Wood and paper........ 
‘- GRE Sa a ene eee 


Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals. 
Whemicals.... sic once eS: 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1924....... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No. 


Capital 


314, 629,473 
225,949, 731 
226, 806, 601 
600, 407,959 
709, 456, 546 


ployees 


602,179 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


Em- 


64,568 
51,085 
76,356 
150, 881 
157,090 
17,741 
19,569 
56,391 

8,498 


50,886, 721 
40,970,545 
51,089,510 
130,490,339 
184, 651,454 
17,635,814 
19,399,128 
66, 741,341 

6,126,319 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


$ 


412,023, 865 
348,773,348 
181, 249, 000 
168,469, 831 
431,242, 142 
40,988,990 
54,330,735 
178, 227,423 
12,326,214 


Net 
Value of 
Products ! 


$ 


191,191,076 
131, 220, 539 
131,180,442 
282,443,611 
399, 618, 689 
38,406, 413 
53,610,186 
157,923,196 
14, 200, 697 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


603,214,941 
479,993, 887° 
312,429,442 
450,913,442 
830, 860, 831 
79,395, 403 
107,940,921 
336, 150, 619 
26,526,911 


567,991,171) 1,827,631,548|1,399,794,849 3.227 426,397 


242,003,094 


106, 110, 959 


71,779 
54,372 
80,094 
166,711 
155, 432 
17,108 
20,853 
14,719 
12,998 


64,091, 748 
50, 709,455 
64,401,512 
157, 743, 241 
195, 182,364 
18,338,421 
23,897,290 
15, 255,350 
12,096, 287 


501, 272, 700 
401,105,903 
211,709, 646 
216,043,405 
288,021,922 
33,393,739 
61,383,040 
45,399, 060 
20,727,350 


594,056 


203,766,191 
142,322,561 
153, 858,347 
360, 295, 440 
408, 666,978 
38, 118, 823 
59,130,071 
49,168, 100 
27,079,127 


705,038,891 
543,428, 464 
365, 567,993 
576,338, 845 
696, 688, 900 
71,507,562 
120,513,111 
94,567,160 
47,806,477 


601, 715, 668/1,779,056,765|1,442,400,638|/3,221,457,403 


369, 182, 140 
200, 697,527 
252, 659, 493 
778,021,085 


118.382, 642 


63,341 
45,726 
69,572 
111,319 
84, 856 
17,936 
22,213 
12,571 
10,521 


64,942, 876 
48,124, 667 
65,170,585 
131, 687, 829 
110,144, 806 
22, 692, 784 
26,562,672 
16,192,457 
11,881,085 


438,555 


367, 730,542 
267,878, 165 
162,538,309 
204, 755,459 
206, 682, 625 
31,439,989 
64,172,933 
43,108,870 
16, 985, 993 


211,018, 047 
111,534,101 
128,960, 460 
284, 691,379 
207,273,292 
41,149,894 
69, 708,575 
45,495,135 
23, 863,380 


48,106,102 


394, 040, 688 
207,000,471 
272,449, 467 
803, 436, 989 
594, 632, 132 
106, 644, 467 
235, 203, 833 
126,537,481 


506,203 


67,119 
61,517 
84,700 
128,952 
93,333 
21,409 
23, 254 
15,149 
10,770 


69, 285, 157 
52,870, 124 
74,037, 846 
147,912, 152 
122,336,775 
25,015, 665 
27,437,060 
18, 433, 679 
12,151,173 


———_ 


340, 462, 482 
273,995, 639 
174, 620,799 
237, 813, 647 
261,118, 739 
42,775, 264 
66, 630,352 
42,917,918 
16, 260, 527 


213, 620, 636 
110,090,176 
144, 266, 713 
320, 272,046 
220, 487,417 
45,424,062 
70,936,776 
56, 781, 173 
24,453,103 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


49,057,915 


424,308,414 
208, 466, 666 
283, 735, 083 
878, 659, 050 
584,012,415 
114,354,971 
226, 227,309 
126,495, 685 


487,610 


72,445, 876 
53, 270, 202 
70,454, 963 
148,526,018 
108,424,141 
26,118, 839 
27,752,174 
17,074,529 
10, 400, 933 


367,597,194 
269,993,396 
177,332, 689 
245,818,455 
204, 039, 796 
42,2050, 294 
59,758, 885 
40, 695, 068 
15, 083, 169 


534,467, 675/1,422,573,946/1,075,458,459|2,570,561,931 


215,559, 162 
105, 291,078 
124, 656,347 
279, 241, 283 
175, 459, 427 
49,162,926 
57,043, 681 
50, 456, 886 
18,617, 669 


578, 748, 589 
379,412, 266 
291,498, 769 
489, 446, 838 
413,955,917 
72,589, 883 
133, 881,508 
88, 604, 005 
40, 849,373 


497,399, 761/1,365,292,885/1,123,694,263 | 2,488,987,148 


554, 083,118 
384, 085, 815 
318, 887,512 
558, 085, 693 
481, 606, 156 
88,199,326 
137,567,128 
99, 699, 096 
40,713, 630 


549,529, 631/1,456,595,367 | 1,206,332,107|2,662,927,474 


592, 299,960 
379,777,322 
305, 778,131 
546,389, 987 
392, 125,346 
93, 223,373 
132,219,445 
94,472,404 
34, 275, 963 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Representative 


Years, 1918-39—concluded 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 1! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


407,761,450 
315,914, 684 
190, 805, 507 
246, 248,010 
215,549, 046 
74, 068, 260 
62, 202, 189 
42,855,116 
16,383,990 


221, 583, 787 
111,390,971 
126, 877, 241 
289,110,593 
206, 140, 632 
78,002, 251 
61,416,020 
53,264, 120 
20,151,111 


639, 088, 788 
431,778,163 
321,610, 202 
556, 761, 105 
433,984,965 
159,770,026 
137,371,068 
99,392, 753 
37,107, 888 


Se eS ee a a | Se Pe a 


————— | —— | | | | |X | 


431,595,751 
345,351, 882 
217,954, 088 
313,797,201 
405, 818, 468 
124, 900, 632 
112,573, 103 
55, 184, 337 
22,495,351 


341, 688, 938 
127,929,857 
180, 469, 064 
381,485,477 
367,465, 582 
150, 415, 215 
99,065, 847 
78,785,911 
28,081, 046 


783, 706, 883 
477,761, 855 
403, 205, 809 
724,972,308 
790, 726, 338 
283,545, 666 
229,774,300 
138, 545, 221 
51,207,736 


SS ee ee eS ee 


370,466,550 
317,907, 853 
180, 050, 478 
227,707,841 
272,544, 238 
252, 624,911 
108, 574, 069 

60, 714, 102 

16, 887,986 


267,471, 208 
118, 950, 278 
159,978, 801 
277,002, 267 
261, 639, 134 
164, 692,324 
74,967,075 
80, 506, 965 
23,078,726 


777,291, 217|2,029,$70,813| 1,755,386,937|3,883,446,116 


648,159,901 
442,198, 408 
346, 215, 005 
533, 210, 257 
548, 801,929 
434, 699, 676 
197,620,490 
146, 139,312 
40, 636,388 


705, 668 ,589/|1,897,478,028 | 1,428,286,778/3,337,681,366 


356, 726, 153 
333, 647,306 
203, 618, 197 
246, 292, 820 
262, 292,781 
242,063,177 
107,979, 292 

65, 230, 839 

18,308, 810 


292,129,840 
122,821,410 
181,927, 898 
303, 662,441 
275,774, 796 
155, 808, 806 
85,511, 631 
89, 046, 832 
24,368, 247 


659, 624,014 
461,983, 262 
392, 657, 759 
579, 892, 183 
553, 468, 880 
416, 060, 459 
208, 166, 781 
159,536, 984 
43,393, 206 


Estab- Salaries 
Year and : : Em- 
Industrial Group bilo de Capital ployees Waces 
No. $ No. $ 
1925 2 
Vieretabless.ee seer 4,871] 450,164,095] 73,719) 74,645,911 
Amiimal : 328 caterers 4,892] 210,015,438) 63,675) 55,285,458 
Mextileaee Sea sce 1,297] 289,918,431] 86,493] 74,259,166 
Wood and paper 6,641} 906,188,085} 127,759} 148, 416, 833 
TROD ee re eee Re ae 1,123} 622,054,076) 97,511) 125,871,738 
Non-ferrous metals..... 378} 181,600,227) 27,735] 35,713,903 
Non-met:illic minerals. 878} 229,150,494) 22,784) 28,043,405 
Chemicalsos sore 510} 126,483,348) 13,951) 17,469,157 
Miscellaneous industries 391] 50,156,722 9,297) 10,238,871 
Totals, 1925....... 20, 981/3,065,730,916|) 522,924 
1$29 2 
Vevcta blows tern: 5,350) 581,820,861} 91,032} 95,853,121 
Animale rca 4,490} 243,825,065) 67,670) 62,081,423 
EREXIUC wile ee eee 1,534] 360,762,584] 103,881] 94,969,433 
Wood and Paper........ 7,392|1,151,463,962} 164,572) 192,088,948 
ron. : 1,224] 826,063,942] 142,772] 203,740, 658 
Non- ferrous metals... 408] 298,721,106) 39,867] 54,501,806 
Non-metallic minerals. 843] 316,692,818} 29,257} 38,958,390 
Chemiucalsaer20..e 554| 165,886,912] 16,694] 22,639,449 
Miscellaneous industries 421) 59,654,759) 10,786] 12,457,989 
Totals, 1929....... 22,216) 4,004,892,009| 666,531 
1938 
Viegetablotimnsne rear 6,076] 531,073,166] 95,541) 98,750,708 
Animal Bet Ree hess aes 4,389] 227,300,762] 66,660) 64,752,517 
Rextile seks eee ae 1,927} 307,299,840) 115,745) 99,275,365 
Wood and paper........ 8,684) 951,092,969} 141,974! 158, 873, 650 
EE ON au @... Phere een eee 1,391} 657,304,274] 121,235) 154, 459, 640 
Non-ferrous metals..... 521] 327,463,534] 44,440) 58,010,696 
Non-metallic minerals 856] 283,268,960] 22,799] 29,774,927 
Chemicals. “ae eee 790| 161,266,586] 21,896) 29,570,517 
Miscellaneous industries 566] 39,612,927) 11,726) 12,200,569 
Totals, 1938....... 25,200|3,485,683,018| 642,016 
1939 
VWeretable. 22. rete 5, 872| 539,446,225) 99,447] 104,248, 785 
ATT S TS eels tacts Boe 4,362| 250,335,831} 69,358} 68,231,871 
Textile... 1,930} 347,248,927) 121,022) 107,117,035 
Wood and paper.. Sah ae 8,538] 960,804,672!) 144,782) 165,287,455 
LEON A ees dee eee 1,394] 697,893,720) 121,041] 158,559, 728 
Non-ferrous metals..... 526] 846,489,890) 44,563] 59,684,858 
Non-metallic minerals. 809} 290,865,285} 238,026) 30,067,934 
Chemicals. eee 808} 172,459,365] 22,595) 31,567,558 
Miscellaneous industries 566| 41,480,534} 12,280) 13,045,929 
Totals, 1939....... 24, 805|3,647,024,449| 658,114 
1946 
Vegetabloxc..d eco 5,861] 586,790,195} 103,634) 111,915,850 
nimal RE Re ere et. RE 4,250] 261,794,531] 73,666) 75,226,038 
Rextiles che autoecuee 1,958} 394,493,058] 188,973] 133,136,316 
Wood and paper........ 9, 276|1,021,849,742| 160,868) 193,765,595 
TOR ee ct hes. aes rae 1,433] 837,382,032] 164,325) 242,737,569 
Non-ferrous metals..... 545} 425, 766,853] 54,317) 75,655,811 
Non-metallic minerals. 804} 309,092,155) 25,415) 34,897,235 
Chemicals*®... 4055 804} 213,610,510} 27,682] 38,640,990 
Miscellaneous industries 582} 44,937,760! 138,364) 14,897,461 
Totals, 1940....... 25,513/4,095,716,836| 762,244 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 


430,120,335 
398,487,114 
298 , 656, 288 
315,995,317 
454,479, 763 
307, 808, 225 
139,312,380 
83,534,474 
22,328,007 


295, 582,069 
141,233,679 
240,338,903 
396,891, 501 
429,461,950 
210,352,784 
97,693,069 
104, 121, 900 
26, 795,383 


738 , 432, 443 
546,336, 264 
547,451,110 
750, 631,337 
906, 103,055 
540,781,367 
255, 624,328 
193, 890,338 
49,923,074 


920,872,865) 2,449,721,903/1,942,471,238/4,529,173,316 


— -—.  O, 
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fe) 
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Growth of Manufactures Prior to 1939.—In the 1941 Year Book, at pp. 
305-306, a summary of the growth of Canadian manufactures since 1870 is given. 
This summary traces the influence of the First World War on the growth of Canadian 
manufacturing industries and also the effects of the post-war boom period ended 
in 1929 and of the following depression of the ’80’s. Certain aspects of the trends 
developed are treated in greater detail in earlier editions of the Year Book. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESENT WAR ON MANUFACTURES* 


As in the case of the First World War, Canadian industry has expanded by 
leaps and bounds since the outbreak of hostilities in September, 1939. Many new 
industries have developed, and many others that were engaged in the production 
of goods for civilian use have been diverted to the output of the essentials of war. 
There has been this great difference, however: whereas Government control of 
industry was unthought of in Canada in 1914-18, the experience gained during the 
inflationary period following that War to 1929, and in the depression of the 1930’s, 
provided the basis for a system of control measures that has become more rigid as 
the War has progressed both in regard to the agencies of production and to the con- 
sumption of all classes of goods and materials. 

The present review is divided into two parts as follows: (1) a description of 
these Government control measures, and (2) an outline summarizing the production 
of the principal munitions of war. This arrangement gives some idea of the curtail- 
ment to date in the production and consumption of goods for civilian use, and at the 
same time reveals something of the manner in which the productive capacity of 
Canadian industry has been transferred to the production of the vital tools of war. 


Agencies and Measures of Control 


The following paragraphs outline significant measures of control as they affected 
some of the more important industrial commodities to Mar. 1, 1942. 


Iron and Steel.—Before the War, Canada possessed a steel capacity of 1,800,000 
long tons per annum, and since then war-time production has increased until, by 
the end of the first quarter of 1942, it approached a rate of 3,000,000 tons per annum. 
Despite this impressive increase, steel requirements for 1942 are greatly in excess 
of Canadian output. Part of this shortage, at least in the most essential categories, 
may be relieved by importations from the United States, but it is apparent that the 
situation calls for the most careful conservation of existing steel supplies. 

As an initial measure to conserve steel, the Steel Controller (who, as in the 
case of the Controllers of most other commodities, operates under the Department 
of Munitions and Supply) instituted informal preference classifications. This 
step allowed essential industries to obtain steel, but the shortage subsequently 
became so acute that in August, 1941, steel mills were instructed to deliver steel 
in certain forms only to essential war industries (with a few obvious exceptions) 
unless otherwise authorized by the Steel Controller. Further control has been 
exercised by the stipulation that the schedules of rolling-mills be submitted for 
the approval of the Controller. In December, 1941, the use of new or second- 
hand structural steel for buildings, container tanks, bridges, etc., was made 
conditional on permission of the Controller. Among other steps, structural steel 
shapes have been standardized and reduced in number from 267 to 70. 


* This material has been compiled mainly from data supplied by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, and was finally revised by H. Carl Goldenberg, Joint Director General, Economics and Statistics 
Branch of that Department. 
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The use of pig-iron has been closely restricted. On June 9, 1941, all orders for 
pig-iron were cancelled and from that time all orders have had to be forwarded to the 
Steel Controller for approval on a preference basis. Maximum prices for various 
grades of steel and iron scrap have been established for the purpose of promoting 
the orderly movement of scrap to consuming centres. 

Apart from the operations of the Steel Controller, the civilian use of steel has 
been limited by the operations of the Construction Controller (see p. 415), the 
Machine Tools Controller, the Motor Vehicle Controller and the Controller of 
Supplies (see below). 


Non-Ferrous Metals——A description of Government control of non-ferrous 
metals and their products appears at pp. 279-281, Chapter XII of this edition. 


Motor-V ehicles.—One of the largest and most important of Canada’s industries 
of which the production has been diverted to war purposes has been the motor-car 
industry. 

Using United States-dollar content as the basis of a curtailment formula, pro- 
duction of passenger cars for domestic civilian use for the last nine months of 1941 
was in effect limited to 80 p.c. of the production on the same basis for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. Subsequently, in August, on the basis of a similar formula, 
1942 production was limited to 50 p.c. of the 1941 output, which was equivalent to 
44 p.c. of the 1940 production. 

Early in January, 1942, however, the previously announced quota for that year 
was superseded by a much more drastic measure, namely, the entire prohibition of 
production of passenger cars for civilian use as soon as existing inventories of already 
fabricated parts had been used. On this basis, domestic civilian production ceased 
entirely by the end of March or early in April. Production of passenger cars 
for sale in Canada in recent years has been as follows: 1940 (no direct restriction), 
94,633; 1941 (approximate figure), 81,700; 1942 (approximate figure), 7,900. 

From the cars to be produced in 1942 from fabricated parts already in existence, 


the Motor Vehicle Controller has set aside a reserve as a ‘bank’ or ‘pool’ for 


emergency purposes. Vehicles from this pool will subsequently be released by the 
Controller on a strict essentiality basis. 

With regard to trucks, domestic civilian production for the last six months of 
1941 was, by agreement with the manufacturers, limited to 80 p.c. of like production 
in the first half of that year. Production quotas for domestic civilian truck pro- 
duction set for 1942 restricted the output of trucks under 10,000 pounds gross rating 
to 50 p.c. of the 1941 production. Trucks of 10,000 pounds or over gross rating 


were to have the same output as in 1941. i 


Gasoline and Fuel Oil.—A description of Government control of gasoline and 
fuel oil in war-time appears at pp. 281-282 of the Mines and Minerals chapter of 
this edition. 


Chemicals.—In general, all chemicals manufactured in Canada, as well as 
those that in pre-war years were imported in adequate quantities from the United 
States or the United Kingdom, are now in short supply. Ethylene glycol, solvents 
for lacquers, etc., come within the latter category. Formaldehyde, coal tar chem- 
icals, as well as all materials used in the plastic industry are scarce. Toluol has been 
rationed for some time due to the demand for explosives, and no civilian manu- 
facturer can obtain a supply for non-war purposes. Glycerine is scarce, and hostilities 
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in the Far East have rendered uncertain the supply of vegetable oils which are the 
principal raw materials for this important product. 

Wherever possible, steps have been taken to increase domestic production of 
essential chemicals while, through orders and voluntary arrangements, civilian 
uses have been curtailed. Early in 1942 steps were taken to control the sale and 
distribution of denatured alcohol. The colour range in which bakelite moulding 
compounds may be manufactured was reduced from over 600 colours and shades 
to 15 in order to promote more efficient use of limited plant facilities, resulting from 
the increasing demand for bakelite resin used in the manufacture of shells. Products 
involved include buttons, novelties, office desk equipment and a wide range of 
similar plastic articles. 

In order to release chlorine for the expanding requirements of war industries, 
the use of this chemical as a bleaching agent in pulp manufacture has been curtailed. 
Consumption and dealing in refined or crude glycerine, except for the manufacture 
of explosives, has been restricted in 1942 to 40 p.c., of the amount used or dealt 
in during 1940. The use of glycerine as anti-freeze, or for the purpose of making 
anti-freeze, has been prohibited, as well as its use 1a the manufacture of any product 
in which it is possible to use a substitute for refined glycerine. Lacquers, aeroplane | 
and other dopes have been designated as “‘chemicals”’, and brought within the 
jurisdiction of the Controller of Chemicals. 


Machine Tools.—In years before the War, Canada relied almost exclusively 
on the United States for machine tools. Industrial production in the two countries 
was closely allied, and required much the same machine tooling, as in the notable 
case of the motor-car industry. The tremendous -industrial expansion brought 
about by the War, the production of munitions for Britain on patterns that often 
required different tooling, and the current shortage of machine tools in the United 
States, made it necessary for Canadian industry to vastly increase production of 
this basic equipment. Although machine-tool output has risen some 800 p.c., it 
remains that about four-fifths of current requirements must be imported from the 
United States. 

The Machine Tools Controller has been vested with wide powers to buy, acquire, 
distribute, sell, exchange and generally deal in machine tools. Those purchased 
for the war program are financed by the Government and bought through a Crown 
company known as the Citadel Merchandising Company. As early as November, 
1940, the production of new models of refrigerators, stoves, furnaces, washing ma- 
chines, typewriters, and similar equipment requiring extensive re-tooling, was 
prohibited in order to conserve machine tools as well as metal (see below). 


Consumer Durable Goods.—Control of refrigerators, washing machines, radios; 
stoves, vacuum cleaners and a long list of other consumer durable goods involving 
the use of metal was placed under the jurisdiction of the Controller of Supplies. 
Commencing Jan. 1, 1942, the production quota on washing machines and refri- 
gerators was further curtailed to 60 p.c. of the 1940 average monthly output in place 
of an original curtailment to 75 p.c.; stoves and vacuum cleaners remained at 75 p.c. 
of the 1940 production. With regard to radios, an original curtailment order in 
October, 1941, calling for civilian production quotas, gave way to much more severe 
restrictions due to the increasing war demands for the materials involved. As from 
Jan. 31, 1942, manufacture of radios for civilian purposes was prohibited entirely 
except under permit from the Controller. 

Production has beea prohibited as from Jan. 1, 1942, of many articles involving 
the use of metal except for limited completion of products from inventories on hand. 
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Products so affected include metal toys, certain office and household accessories, 
certain furniture, coffins, signs, trunks and certain household electrical appliances. 
A further list was restricted on a metal-content basis to 70 p.c. of the monthly 
average weight of metal so used in 1940. These include spring-filled mattresses 
and upholstered furniture, metal beds, filing cabinets, shelving, safes, lockers, etc. 
At the beginning of 1942 also, production of electric irons, toasters and household 
fans during the year 1942 was restricted to a 50 p.c. quota on the basis of 1940 
production. 


Rubber.—The conservation of rubber in Canada falls naturally into two phases. 
Prior to the extension of the present war to the Pacific, quantities of rubber avail- 
able to processors for civilian purposes were being reduced gradually on a sliding 
scale calculated as a percentage of average civil requirements in the twelve months 
ended May 31, 1941. The reduction, from this base, commenced with 10 p.c. 
in October, 1941, and a further 5 p.c. in each subsequent month, resulting in an 
estimated reduction of 30 p.c. in civilian use by February, 1942. Immediately 
on development of hostilities in the Pacific, however, much more drastic steps were 
taken to conserve rubber. 

As an initial temporary measure, the Controller of Supplies on Dec. 12, 1941, 
froze all dealers’ stocks of automobile tires and tubes and, on the following day, 
suspended the processing of raw rubber generally for other than defence or munitions 
uses. Concurrently, the Motor Vehicle Controller prohibited spare tires and tubes 
as equipment on new motor-vehicles. 

Subsequently an order was issued by the Controller of Supplies, on Jan. 5, 1941, 
governing the sale of new tires and tubes. Under this regulation, sale to the general 
public was prohibited completely and may be made only to a very - restricted 
eligible list representing essential services, and then only under permit and on 
delivery by the purchaser of a used tire or tube, as the case may be, for which no 
allowance or payment may be made. Except for the establishment of essentiality 
categories, the purchase and sale of used and re-treaded tires and tubes are subject 
to substantially similar restrictions and the onus is placed on both buyer and seller 
to see that the conditions of sale are observed. 

Similarly, at Mar. 1, 1942, the release of rubber for processing by manufacturers 
was being permitted on a limited basis in the case of an extremely restricted list 
of clearly essential uses. A later order dated Mar. 23, 1942, shut off the manufacture 
of hundreds of civilian articles using reclaimed rubber. Both crude and reclaimed 
rubber were thus prohibited in the manufacture of all civilian articles with the 
exception of a few regarded as absolutely necessary to the health and industrial 
life of the country. 

The Fairmont Company Limited, a Government-owned corporation, was 
formed in October, 1940, to deal in rubber. This Company has been the sole 
purchaser of crude rubber for all Canadian requirements. All releases of crude 
rubber are made under the direction of the Controller of Supplies and no purchases 
may be made from any source other than the Fairmont Company. 


Textiles —In August, 1941, all private stocks of raw silk were frozen and placed 
under control of the Minister of Munitions and Supply, and the Plateau Company 
Limited, a Government-owned corporation, was designated as the agency through 
which operations were conducted. This action superseded previous curtailment 
measures in regard to the production and sale of silk and silk hosiery. Silk on which 
‘throwing’ (twisting into threads) had been completed was excluded from the freezing 
order and could be carried through into finished goods. Throwing operations and 
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all prior processing ceased, except in the case of processing for war orders. On — 
Aug. 26, 1941, silk was placed under the jurisdiction of the Controller of Supplies 
and on Sept. 22, 1941, title to all stocks of silk in Canada was vested in the Plateau 
Company. Stocks of silk have been released by the Controller only for use in 
connection with war orders. The only exception was silk in bales already opened 
at the date of the acquisition of stocks by the Plateau Company, which silk was 
distributed to the industry on a pro rata basis. 


During the first year of war there was a serious shortage of ‘crossbred’ wool. 
All available supplies were controlled by the Wool Administrator and, after military 
contracts and such essential requirements as paper-makers felts werc met, little 
was available for ordinary civilian use. Later the supply of crossbred wools became 
more plentiful, but the Administrator continued to control the allocation of supplies 
in accordance with the national interest. An organization known as the Canadian 
Wool Board has been established for the purpose of taking over the entire Canadian 
wool clip for the duration of the War and for one year thereafter. The Board 
plans to encourage an increase of the domestic wool supply by providing sheep raisers 
with a stable market at fixed prices. 


Cork, Kapok, Manila Hemp and Sisal.—Cork has been declared a commodity 
essential to the war effort and placed under the jurisdiction of the Controller of 
Supplies. Such jurisdiction also extends over floor coverings made in whole or in 
part of cork, bottle tops or crowns lined with cork, and any articles of which cork 
constitutes 50 p.c. or more of the component materials, or of which cork is the single 
component of chief value. 


Kapok in all its forms, whether processed or not, was brought under control 
jurisdiction as from Dec. 15, 1941. On the same date an order was issued pro- 
hibiting dealings in kapok other than for war orders, except under permit. 


Production and use of manila hemp and sisal are limited by an order of the 
Controller dated Jan. 30, 1942. Under this order, the processing and purchase of 
manila fibre and rope are limited to a few essential purposes. Commercial fishermen 
will, in any calendar year, commencing Jan. 1, 1942, be able to buy up to one-half 
the quantity of manila cordage used in 1941. For commercial marine purposes, 
marine towage and lighterage, the amount of new manila cordage purchased in 
any calendar year, commencing Jan. 1, 1942, together with stocks on hand at the 
beginning of the year, must not exceed 75 p.c. of the amount used in 1941. Use 
of new manila cordage for these purposes is also limited to the same ratio of 1941 
consumption. No manila will, however, be permitted for stevedoring rope. The 
only other civilian use for which manila may be processed or acquired is for drilling 
cables for oil and gas wells, in which case acquisition is permitted up to 100 p.c. of 
the amount used in 1941. Provision is made for the return, by dealers to suppliers, 
of quantities of manila hemp, in half-coil lots or over, which cannot legally be sold 
under the terms of the order. 


The manufacture of, and dealing in binder twine is not restricted, except that 
no manila fibre shall be used in making binder twine, and no person shall use binder 
twine for other purposes than binding grain. The order prohibits the use of manila 
or sisal fibre in skipping ropes or other toys of any kind or for tying trees for ship- 
ment. Manila or sisal, other than tow, is also banned in the manufacture of rugs, 
bedding and furniture. 
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Transparent Films.—Transparent film sold under the trade names ‘‘cellophane’’, 
“sylphrap”, ‘‘diophane’’, “‘pliofilm”’, ‘“‘protectoid”, ‘‘kodapak’’ and any similar 
wrapping materials are subject to an order dated Oct. 23, 1941, prohibiting their use 
for any purpose except for making cellulose adhesive tape or for packaging food, 
candy, drugs or tobacco when not in tin or glass containers. The order does not 
apply to film of over a specified thickness or to scrap transparent film or existing 


supplies on hand as at Nov. 1, 1941. 


Manufacture of Principal Munitions of War 


Far-reaching transitions have been necessary in manufacturing industries to 
establish them on a war-time basis; these are of vital importance to a study of 
Canadian industry in the period through which it is now passing. At a later date, 
when a better perspective is possible, it is proposed to deal with the subject of war- 
time production in a special article. In the meantime, short descriptions relating 
to the manufacture of the principal munitions of war in Canada are given. These 
afford some idea of the progress that has been made to Jan. 1, 1942, in the manu- 
facture of such essentials as aircraft, ammunition, tanks, guns, ships, etc. Exact 
statistical information regarding their production cannot, of course, be published at 
this time. ; 


Aircraft.—Less than 3,000 aircraft were built in Canada during the First World 
War and, following its close, the manufacture of aircraft in the Dominion ceased. 
At the outbreak of war in 1939, there were eight aircraft companies in Canada and 
one or two plants providing overhaul facilities. ‘The number of personnel employed 
during the four years prior to the War averaged less than 1,000, and fewer than 40 
aircraft were produced each year. 

Under Government encouragement, existing plants were expanded and new 
plants added. At the end of 1941 the aircraft industry employed upwards of 37,000 
men and women, and produced in a week more aeroplanes than were built in a 
pre-war year. Part of the increase in personnel arose from the larger production 
of service and advanced training craft, requiring many times the number of man- 
hours as the production of primary trainers. In order to simplify and speed up 
the output, current Canadian manufacture was confined to 7 types of aircraft 
as compared to 15 types which, at one time or another, were in production. Manu- 
facture of propellers was undertaken and Link trainers were built in Canada for the 
first time. 

The aircraft overhaul and repair program employed a personnel numbering, 
at the close of 1941, more than 5,500, occupying some 30 plants of all types strat- 
egically located across Canada. When the vast British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan reaches its peak, facilities will be required for the overhaul and maintenance of 
over 10,000 aircraft annually. 


Ships.—During the final year of the First World War the Dominion undertook 
a large ship-construction program, but in the succeeding years shipyards were idle 
and the skilled labour dispersed. In the early days of the present war, plants were 
laid for the development of a program to meet the vital needs for naval and cargo 
vessels. This program included merchant vessels of 9,300 and 4,700 dead weight 
tons, destroyers of the tribal class, two types of corvettes for convoy duty, three 


- types of minesweepers, motor torpedo boats, patrol boats, base-supply ships and 


a host of small craft both powered and without power. The huge volume of work 
involved was represented by the total orders exceeding $500,000,000 at Jan. 1, 1942, 
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which represents over 350 naval vessels of all types, excluding small craft, and 172 
merchant vessels already ordered. At the end of 1941 over one hundred naval 
vessels of all types, excluding small craft, and the first of the merchant vessels had 
been délivered; the rate of deliveries will increase throughout 1942. 

Shipyards in Canada have been expanded and new yards constructed. At 
the beginning of 1942, 17 major shipyards and 58 smaller yards were engaged 
in construction of ships, employing more than 22,000 men and women. Nearly 
every industry in Canada is participating in one way or another in supplying parts 
and equipment for the ship-building program. 


This major construction program is supplemented by an expansion of ship — 


repair and conversion facilities. Since the outbreak of war, merchant vessels have 
been converted to war use and armed. The Battle of the Atlantic has accelerated the 
expansion of drydocks, marine railways and port equipment at a cost of many 
millions of dollars. These are permanent facilities which will be available to 
Canadian shipping in post-war years. 


Automotive Vehicles —By collaboration with army engineers before the outbreak 
of hostilities in designing vehicles for military purposes, motor companies were 
prepared to divert their productive facilities to the manufacture of this equipment 
when war was declared. Since that time Canadian vehicles have served in every 
campaign in which Empire forces have participated, and their efficiency and dura- 
bility have been proved in the field. So great has been the demand for Canadian- 
built vehicles that the companies have been forced to suspend manufacture of 
civilian vehicles to conserve materials and man-power for the war effort. 

The vehicles produced by the Canadian automotive industry include a wide 
range of defence vehicle types, service trucks, transports, field-artillery tractors, 
personnel carriers, field work-shops, ambulances, etc., which are largely adaptations 
of commercial types. In addition, the industry now produces armoured cars, 
reconnaissance armoured cars and armoured scout-cars. One of the most important 
single types produced is the universal carrier, which is proving to be a most useful 
armoured fighting unit. By the beginning of 1942 a single Canadian plant was 
able to turn out enough of these carriers in a day to equip a battalion, and in 14 
days enough to equip an infantry division. 


Tanks.—In this war, tanks are playing an important role, and Canada has 
undertaken to produce two types of this vital armament. These machines, heavier 
than motor-vehicles, are being produced by the Railway Equipment and Locomotive 
Manufacturers, and one plant ranks with the largest in the British Empire. Canadian 
engineering talent has been instrumental in modifying and improving their design 
for more efficient fighting service. 


Guns and Small Arms.—In the First World War some rifles were produced in 
Canada, but no artillery nor naval guns. In the present conflict, however, arms 
production includes field artillery, tank and anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns and 
naval guns, as well as rifles, machine guns and anti-tank rifles. Long months of 
effort were required to change over existing plants, create new ones, secure the 
specialized equipment and train personnel to the intricate operations required for pro- 
duction to exacting specifications. Millions of dollars were expended for plant and 
equipment but, having passed the period of planning, building and tooling, Canada’s 
gun production is now a major contribution to the war effort. One of the largest 
plants producing automatic weapons in the Empire has been brought into production 
as well as one of the largest factories in the world for manufacturing artillery from 
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scrap metal to completed guns. At the beginning of 1942, guns were being produced 
in hundreds, and rifles and machine guns in thousands each month. 


Ammunition.—At the close of 1941 Canada had produced .many millions of 
shells for the Allied armies, and at the same time created a new industry whereby 
shells are filled with various explosives and shipped overseas as completed rounds of 
ammunition. It may be remembered that during the First World War shells were 
also produced in large quantities in Canada, but not until late in the conflict were 
components and assemblies, such as fuses, produced to any large extent. 

Canadian ammunition plants are producing 30 types of shell and. in addition, 
12 types of cartridge cases. Various types of fuses, primers, gaines, tubes and 
miscellaneous sheli parts are also being turned out in quantity. Other ammunition 
being manufactured in large amounts includes 500-pound aerial bombs, rifle 
grenades, depth charges, trench-mortar bombs and anti-tank mines. Small-arms 
ammunition is being produced on a tremendous scale in Canada’s arsenals and by 
several privately owned industrial firms. Eight types of four calibres including 
ball, tracer, incendiary and armour-piercing types were being manufactured by the 
end of 1941. Facilities to manufacture additional types are being created, and 
capacities will be more than doubled during 1942. 


Explosives and Chemicals —The ‘explosives and chemicals program has been a 
major part of Canada’s munitions production, and the modest pre-war chemicals 
and explosives industry has been expanded beyond recognition. Some 30 projects 
have been completed to turn out hundreds of millions of pounds of these essential 
war materials annually.. Production includes 10 types of explosives and 12 types 
of chemicals as well as many intermediate chemical supplies. These are used not 
only for the filling of ammunition in Canada, but are exported in bulk to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and other Allied nations. 

The range of production at Dec. 31, 1941, extended from high explosives, 
rifle and cannon propellents, and T.N.T., down through the intermediary chemicals 
and raw materials. A recent development has been the decision to proceed with the 
construction of a plant with a capacity of above 30,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
annually which is expected to be in production late in-1943. In the field of pyrotech- 
nics, Canada is producing signal cartridges, flame floats, flares, smoke generators, sea 
markers, signal rockets, lights and igniters by the tens of thousands each month. The 
majority of these materials were not made in Canada before the War, but Canadian 
production is now becoming an important factor. Since much of the program 
involved the creation of new plants owned and operated by the Government, a 
Crown company, the Allied War Supplies Corporation, was incorporated on July 23, 
1940, to operate the plants on behalf of the Canadian and British Governments. 


Miscellaneous Equipment.—In addition to the foregoing main items of munitions 
production, Canadian industry is furnishing the armed forces with many types of 
technical and personal equipment. Technical equipment produced for use against the 
enemy includes such important items as radiolocators, minesweeping gear, search- 
lights, anti-submarine equipment, wireless transmission and receiving equipment, 
sighting and optical instruments as well as other special military and naval instru- 
ments. Gas-decontamination suits and equipment are being produced for use-in the 
event of gas warfare, and asbestos and fibre-glass rescue suits provide protection 
against fire. Clothing, boots, steel helmets, respirators, parachutes and many other 
items of personal equipment are being manufactured in vast quantities to supply 
the needs of the nation’s ever-expanding armed forces. 
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Special Factors in the Production and Consumption of Manufactured 
Products 


Special Summary of Manufactures.—The data given in Table 4 trace the 
tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries as clearly as possible through the 
latest period of their development. In analysing statistics of production and 
materials used, it should be borne in mind that, due to the inflation of values from 
1914 to the immediate post-war period and the drop in prices of commodities during 
the depressions following 1921 and 1930, the figures for these periods are not com- 
pletely comparable. One very important figure, however, which shows the trend of 
development clearly and uninterruptedly, is concerned with the use of power. The 
total horse-power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 1917 to 5,045,287 in 1939, 
an increase of about 204 p.c. in 22 years. In the same period, however, horse-power 
per wage-earner showed an interrupted trend from 3-06 to 10-82 in 1933 and 9-46 
in 1939, indicating a relatively steady and rapidly increasing utilization of electric 
power in manufacturing production. The significant feature is the increase in 
both the absolute figures of power employed and the averages per wage-earner during ~ 
the depression years as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons 
again finding employment since 1938 reduced the averages for the years 1934-37. 
Other interesting comparisons are the trend of value added by manufacture, per 
employee, and of average salaries and wages paid since 1929. 

Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
adopting the same classification for external trade and for production is exhibited 
in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for consumptien in 
Canada is derived from these statistics. For example, the value of all manufactured 
commodities made available in 1939 was $3,370,000,000, a figure obtained by adding 
to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of the exports. 

In past years there have always been large amounts of manufactured vegetable 
and iron and steel products available for consumption in Canada with considerable 
surplus left for export. Since the commencement of the War, however, it has 
been necessary to export more and more of such goods to the United Kingdom, and 
while this has been done mainly by increasing production, Government control 
of consumption at home is growing stronger as the War advances (see p. 304). 
The statistics for the year 1940—the first full year of war—do not reflect present 
conditions but when they can be studied and compared with those for later years it 
will be possible to show the extent of this curtailment of consumption and greater 
provision for export requirements. In the case of manufactured vegetable pro- 
ducts, the figures for 1940 show large excesses of exports over imports for such 
products as cereal foods (including flour), rubber goods (especially boots and shoes 
and tires), canned vegetables, confectionery, etc. EXxcesses of imports were chiefly 
confined to cocoa, tea, coffee and preserved fruits, in which cases domestic production 
cannot be substituted and control of consumption will become more rigid. 

On balance, Canada has, in the past, imported large quantities of iron and steel 
products and textiles, in spite of large home production. In both these respects 
home requirements that have not formerly been met will either have to be provided 
for from within the Dominion or will go unsupplied. The urgent requirements for 
munitions of war have already brought about an expansion of the iron and steel 
‘and non-ferrous metals industries that will enable Canada to meet most require- 
ments for home consumption in the future as these industries are adjusted for 
peace-time needs. 
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5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Industrial Groups, 1939, with 
Totals for 1922-38 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Vadicn oe Manufactured Goods! Manufactured 

Industgal Ge Products | “Vajueot | Valueot | Avalabl 

ndustrial Group alue o Value o vailable 

Manufactured Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
To talsol Boe eee eee ae eee et 2,375,917,691| 574,551,323) 515,173,415) 2,435,295,599 
Totals; 19235753. 5 eae poe Gene eemto eee 2,662,927,474| 639,343,645} 591,829,306) 2,710,441,813 
Totals si$24 tse cee ee eee 2,570,561, 931! 576,031,243) 591,598,479| 2,554,994,695 
MOtalso1 925 seman eee ee eee ihe ae Atenaid Bee 2,816,864,958| 671,462,940) 695,325,245) 2,793,002,653 
Totals71926. 098. Goosen tea ee te eee 3, 100,604,637) 767,022,008} 673,709,266) 3,193,917,379 
To talsiyl 92 ee cess to eet onan ae as ee 3, 257,214,876) 825,147,919} 648,178,000) 3,434,184,795 
Totals1928 a, encore his So caucuses ao ee 3,582,345,302| 954,387,551) 698,376,615] 3,838,356,2382 
Totals; 1929 oes a Re ae ee 3,883, 446,116) 939,130,201) 686,876,071} 4,135, 700,246 
TotalsS 19303) 5. o- ee Bas ae ete eee er ecco 3,280, 236,603) 675,828,233} 490,108,470) 3,465,956,366 
Totals 193305 co css tae Oo eros Cee 2,550,126, 448] 423,519,849} 347,456,198] 2,631,190,099 
Totalss 1932 Gea ee va em his eerste aes ee 1,980,471,543| 281,855,757] 267,765,614) 1,994,561, 686 
Dotals PUSS se ceo ince cote oh es Gat eee 1,954,075, 785| 298,068,344] 365,232,113) 1,886,912,016 
Motalse1934e. book cases ocean Cee eNeirene oes 2,393,692,729| 357,320,284) 419,094,297) 2,331,918, 716 
Totalss19 352355 5> Pa ees Se 2,653,911,209| 385,597,041) 582,041,141) 2,457,467,109 
Totals 19863. c¢ ccciehs coger eee ee 3, 002,403,814 468,455,981) 676,890,803) 2,793,968, 992 
Totals198de2. cee ee ie ee eee ee 3,625,459,500) 566,876,483) 781,099,407; 3,411,236,576 
Totalss1 938s. 3c, dee er les eee ee hx $,337,681,366) 472,193,253) 587,758,795| 3,222,115,824 
InDUSTRIAL Group, 1939 

Veretablemnoducts on cnacckert sau ska chee tee 659,624,014) 71,685,993) 70,044,864 661, 265, 143 
Animal productssco sic ne mete me eee eee 461,983,262] 15,537,927) 79,639,505 397, 881, 684 
Textiles and textile products.................... 392,657,759| 70,382,365) 13,538,592 449,501,532 
Wood and paper products.........-....---scrse 579,892,183} 32,581,627) 222,648, 816 389,774,994 
Troniandits products css saat cee eee 553.468, 880} 176,945,298) 63,059, 665 667, 354, 513 
Non-ferrous metal products..: 7.......2.+.ee0es 416,060,459} 35,929,536} 152,490, 219 299,499,776 
Non-metallic mineral products................2- 208,166,781) 44,069,685} 9,040,135 243, 196,331 
Chemicals and allied products,................. 159,536,984} 43,373,779] 24,268,342 178, 647, 421 
Miscellaneous industries. .........0..0.+.0se000- 43,393,206] 51,908,720} 12,128,800 83,173,126 
Rotals; 1939... as ae Bicester eee 3,474, 783,528) 542,364,930) 646,853,938} 3,370,294,520 


1 Imports and exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods for the years 1922 to 1938 are 
for the fiscal years ended March 31 of the following years, while for 1939 they are for the calendar year. 
Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 2 For 1928 to 1939 foreign products 
imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of products available for consumption, but for 
1927 and previous years this was impossible, since foreign exports for these years had never been analysed 
as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. Therefore in this table the value of manufactured 
products made available for consumption, for the years 1922 to 1927, inclusive, is an overstatement by the 
amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods in each year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 
in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Section 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 
mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 
67-1 in 1933, 84-6 in 1937 and 75-3 in 1939. Index numbers of the prices of fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 100-4 in 1922, 
93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1983, 80-5 in 1937 and 75-3 in 1939. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 
measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. The 
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important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services, 
not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


The index of volume (Table 6) is based on the quantities of manufactured 
products reported, and covers 71-1 p.c. of the total value of the production in 1926. 
-'The industry indexes are weighted according to the values added by manufacture. 
The indexes for the years 1923-31 are based on the values added in 1926. The 
weights and products were changed in 1931 and then again in 1936. By changing 
the weights and products used in the construction of the index every five years, 
current changes in production are thereby reflected more accurately. 


The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 
to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased Only 11-3 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing pro- 
duction is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an increase 
in the domestic demand due to growth of population would therefore be about 
11-3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from $591,- 
830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $686,876,000 in the fiscal year 
1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 production. 
The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal to roughly 
35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, therefore, apparently absorbed 
by increases in capital equipment and by the rise in the standard of living of the 
population of Canada. 

A similar analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 in relation to 
population and exports would show that the decline in the depression preceding the 
present war was due chiefly to reduced exports and a cessation in production of 
capital equipment. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, Representative Years, 1923-39 


(1926=100) 
_ Classification and Group 1923 1929 | 1932 1933 1937 1938 1939 
Component Material Classification— 
Vegetable products..............cce0e, 78-3 | 121-6 92-5 90-9 |} 128-7] 126-2 134-4 
Animal products rs. .case er eeses fe os 81-4 95-4 83-2 86-4 | 111-4] 108-8 116-3 
Textiles and textile products............ 84-9 | 113-6 98-5 | 107-1] 139-9 | 124-6 138-5 
Wood and paper products............... 83-4 | 127-5 87-2 89-3 140-6 | 125-5! 134-0 
Tron and its'products... 24. ..6...50..00% 82-2 129-7 53-4 50-5 119-2 103-7 102-9 
Non-ferrous metals.................005: _ 72-9 | 188-7} 100-4 98-3 | 187-9 180-91 189-5 
Non-metallic minerals.................. 88-9 | 145-0 84-4 77-8 | 129-5 | 118-3 122-4 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 84-0 | 120-4 93-7 99-2 | 152-3 | 146-1 154-6 
Miscellaneous industries................ 80-1 110-0 66-1 58:9 95-0 93-9 98-6 
- Totals, All Industries............. 81-8 | 122-9 81-9 82-0 | 132-0 | 122-21] 128-8 
Purpose Classification— ; 
GOW eee fe isa ee ee es 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 | 116-7 | 117-7 123-0 
(CUT ROT OR sae ae OR Se Ne Ree ee eS 82-9 | 114-8 93-2 97-9 | 124-6] 117-3 129-6 
TT ANd CODACCOL Stem ewe a seeks tees « 76-0 | 140-5 | 101-7) 96-2 | 163-3 | 163-1 169-2 
Persona lvutilitiesioessaniecs sen oc eee og 85-4} 101-9: 70-6 71-0 | 107-0 | 103-3 108-9 
HOUSE GUT ISHINGS. |, Secrecy eeaote eave 78-9 137-7 89-9 87-3 140-5 | 129-1 135-4 
Books. and stationery......:....000000++ 93-1 131-5 | 127-6} 122-0] 168-8} 172-2 173-6 
Producers materials. .;; vii 3..0e0. 6600s 84-9 124-7 75-0 77-9 137-1 120-11 131-0 
Tadusirial CQUIPMeENt cic ven cse est 76-3 129-5 75-6 70:2 134-4 121-0! 124-6 
Vehicles and vessels.............02e000- 71-4 131-6 52:4 53-3 109-0 92-2 89-9 


ERIN OOUR oe 5 Sa ead vies nai Daye ae » ole 85:0 | 125-1 99-4 |} 118-3 | 207-2] 206-2 218-4 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
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7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, Representative Years, 1923-39 


(1926=100) 

Group and Class 1923 1929 1932 1933 1937 1938 1939 
OO Goce Oh oaianeiues mapeahinne eae ee aeee 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 | 116-7 | 117-7 123-0 
IBECACSUULES aan cose teres ee ieee tere 90-8 | 110-6 97-4 94-5] 112-8] 114-4 119-8 
Bighioce boc ected aes Meth et ee eee 74-1 77-9 57,2 59-2 63-7 69-7 67-5 
Fruit and vegetable preparations........ 59-3 | 127-5] 109-4] 116-2} 190-7 | 188-4 199-0 
Meats eC ek cas ae gee ate 90-1 97-3 90-6 94-4 |} 133-1] 124-1 131-4 
Milksproducts scsi: ceckts ctrenteercenat. 87-4 96-7 | 100-8 98-5 | 125-3} 1381-7 134-3 
Oilstandsatsnas we es soba ta toeenee 111-5 87-8 | 101-9 89-9 | 191-9 |} 299-8 335-8 
SUCHE. Mer, eres erie ena sie Biase 74:3 83-0 84-1 77-4 90-7 92-6 102-6 
EOENSIOUS on easier eects tert eon 97-0 | 112-9 | 114-8 | 124-2] 153-0] 147- 159-4 
Miscellaneous 13. eies dees «aa tte Seine 82-9 | 120-2] 111-6] 118-7] 184-6] 186-3 196-9 
Clothing ©. eee herds ras enteonie 82-9 | 114-8 93-2 97-9) 124-6 | 117-3 129-6 
Oots an: shoes &. saancroer oe ae ees. 79-8 | 110-0 83-0 87-4 | 115-0} 106-3 124-0 
RULE OUUS rarer eo tee cerca rom ees 48-3 | 114-6 89-3 95-1 | 115-1} 118-5 138-9 
Garments and personal furnishings...... * 90-6 113-3 87-8 96-5 | 125-6] 116-8 124-0 
Gilovestand mittens, ce- ces oo cen eis 93-9 | 183-3 97-7 | 121-1} 172-1 | 154-0 155-8 
Fiateand caps: 4... Miss sktoedoue td teane 67-1 109-2 87-0 85-1 117-6 | 114-9 119-7 
ibe drOOdSs. . cha ceusieueaas. = re sree 83-9 | 111-4] 103-2} 107-5 | 131-8} 127-5 145-5 
WaterproOlse errs. < erect cae estes trem om ae 78-4 | 148-8 | 107-9 | 105-2] 190-5] 146-6 160-9 

Miscellaneous) Seen. . cea eet ae a cere 97-7 138-0 | 128-1 120-4 1 1 1 
Drink and Tobacco....................45: 76-0 | 140-5 | 101-7 96-2 | 163-3 | 163-1 169-2 
Beverages, alcOhOliCuaasad-enioe een aces 69-2 148-0 94-0 84-6 156-9 143-2 143-7 
Beverages, non-alcoholic................ 86-0 146-8 137-4 131-5 | 245-6] 294-4 326-7 
EPOWACCOsieees seteties cis aloes useie ieee 81-3 | 188-3 | 108-8 | 113-4 | 149-2] 159-3 169-2 
Personal Utilities 3.20. os std. pele eer ss 85-4 | 101-9 70-6 71-0 | 107-0 | 103-3 108-9 
Jewellery and time-pieces...............- 92-4 104-2 78-3 79-7 124-2} 123-5 127-4 
Recreational supplies.................-. 93-0 85-0 28-0 23-2 51:4 53-5 55-0 
Personal uulligleseemriies soriacamrace free 78:6 | 111-7} 104-1 109-3 | 149-2 | 141-3 150-5 
House Furnishings....................... 78:9 | 137-7 89-9 87-3 | 140-5} 129-1 135-4 
Books and Statiomery..................... 93-1} 131-5 | 127-6 | 122-0] 168-8 | 172-2 173-6 
Producers Materials............ Me aac oie 84-9 | 124-7 75-0 77-9 | 137-1 | 120-12) 181-0 
Farm materials (fertilizers)............. 78-3 | 180-8 | 381-1] 505-8 |1,001-0 |1,239-5 | 1,221-4 
Manuiacturers amaterialssaccmasencuriee cn 82-9 124-4 | 82-9 91-0 159-3 135-9 149-1 
Building amaatertalse ac. ee te aoe ae 88-0 | 123-1 54-1 47-3 88-0 83-32 89-5 
General materials sta. tees iad eee 95:4 | 1383-4 79-2 76-8 119-6 | 113-3 120-3 
Industrial Kquipment.................... 76-3 | 129-5 75-6 70-2 | 184-4 | 121-02) 124-6 
Marmine equipmentsssiee.eemroe eee 66-8 98-9 25°4 29-6 79-3 79-3 58-2 
Manufacturing equipment............... 86:2 | 1381-4 65-0 58-2 | 156-9 | 132-3 139-6 
Trading'equipment? 0. se- eae e ee 83-3 116:4 | 120-2} 120-6] 156-7} 162-8 162-4 
Serviceequipments... sees. ee ae 96-3 | 107-9 | 103-7] 103-1] 148-3] 188-8 142-8 
Light, heat and power equipment....... 66-2 149-0 100-3 87-7 159-2 145-1 149-3 
Generaliequipment.<. cna... eae. ee 84:3 130-0 68-2 66-4 130-3 113-42 120-9 
Vehicies and Vessels..................000. 71-4 | 181-6) 52-4 53-3 | 109-0 92-2 89-9 
Miscellaneous <2 e.iotc. ceca soe ee eee tee 85-0 | 125-1 99-4 | 113-3 | 207-2 | 206-2 218-4 
Totals, All Manufactures......... 81-8 | 122-9 81-9 82-0 | 1382-0 | 122-22) 128-8 
1 Statistics for this group were not collected for this year. 2 Revised since the publication of the 


1941 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


For the purposes of the Census of Manufactures, the main detailed analysis 
is made under a classification in which industries are grouped according to the chief 
component materials of the goods manufactured. This is, therefore, the grouping 
used in Table 9, where the statistics of individual industries are presented in detail, 
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and in the historical series already shown in Table 3. However, there are also less 
detailed analyses under purpose Brune given in Table 10 and under origin 
groupings in Table 11. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, a 
number of minor changes were made, the most important being the elimination 
of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry from the 
compilation in 1936. Revisions due to these changes have been carried back to 
1917 in so far as possible. 


Effects of the Depression upon the Main Groups.—Table 8 shows the 
effects of the depression and the recovery since 1933 upon the main groups of in- 
dustries with regard to the numbers employed, the salaries and’ wages paid, and 
the gross value of products. Owing to the price decline during the depression, money 
’ values both of wages and of products were naturally affected more than the number 
‘of employees. Furthermore, during periods of curtailed production there is a ten- 
dency for wage-earners to be put on part time, while the number of salaried employees 
responds less quickly to reduction in output than that of wage-earners. Therefore, 
there are a number of reasons why the variation in the number of employees should 
be less than that of money values. The figures of Table 8 are to be compared with 
those of Table 6 which show changes in volume of production. 


8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Industrial Groups Compared for Specific Years, 1929-39 


Norz.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 - 1939 1939 
Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1929 1929 1933 


Industrial Group Toss Oss 


cs ee ee | Gr 
Em- eae Value of] Em- jaa Value off Em- | 5@aries| vaiue of 


ployees Pro- ||ployees Pro- |iployees Pro- 
Wages ducts Wages ducts Wages ducts 
Vegetable products........ —17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 || + 9-2} + 8-8 | —15-8 | +31-9 | +52-1 |] +52-6 
Animal products.......... —21-5 | —25-2.| —43-3 || + 2-5 | + 9-9] — 3-3 | +30-6 | +46-9 | -+70-4 
Textile products........... — 7-9 | —23-3 |-—30-7 | +16-5 | +12-8 | — 2-6 || +26-5 | +47-1] +40-5 
Wood and paper products..| —36-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 || —12-0 | —14-0 | —20-0 || +37-8 | +61-7 | -+69-9 
Tron and its products...... —48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 || —15-2 | —22-2 | —30-0 || +65-0 |+119-3 | +155-3 
Non-ferrous metals........ —36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 || 411-8 | + 9-5 | +46-7 |) +76-3 |+112-4 | +152-5 
Non-metallic minerals.....) —42-0 | —50-5 | —42-8 || —21-3 | —22-8] — 9- +35-6 | +55-9 +58°5 
PHOMVICAIS . 5 letcio:: <. os sieges « — 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 || +85-3 | +39-4 | +15-2 | +46-7 | +68-5 | +71-9 
Miscellaneous products....} —22-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 || +13-9 | +. 4-7 | —15-3 | +47-0 | +67-0 | +79-8 
Averages, All Industries.| —29-7 | —43-9 | —49-7 | — 1-3 | — 5-1 | —10-5 


+40-4 | +69-1 | +77-8 


Detailed Statistics by Groups and Individual Industries.—Table 9 
presents detailed statistics regarding the individual industries under which all 
industrial plants in the Dominion are classified. The industries are further as- 
sembled under nine main groups according to the principal component material 
of their products. 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Industry and Group 


Establish- 
ments 


Capital 


Employed 


Employees onSalaries 


Male 


Female 


Salaries 


— ee) ee ee ee ee ed 


PROVINCE 


1|Prince Edward Island.............. 
SUNG SCOUIAT SL ee eee eee 
S| New Brunswick vam ee iek eens 
Bi QE 6 P0G 51% iciasa 8% he aierererer get eranpetneam 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


1] Vegetable.products................. 
2 Animal products w.s seo. teas 
3| Textiles and textile products........ 
4|Wood and paper products........... 
5|Iron and its products............... 
6| Non-ferrous metal products......... 
?| Non-metallic mineral products..... 
8|Chemicals and allied products...... 
9} Miscellaneous industries............ 


1.— Vegetable Products— 
Aerated and mineral waters...... 


Bread and other bakery products 
IBTOWELICBy eho ten oeaeae we eke 


Pistillemeswerwce acne rcs cknewens 


SS OO 92 S> Or he OS OS 


Foods, stock and poultry......... 
Foods, miscellaneous............. 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
Lee, Creany CONES see wee ea 
Linseed and soybean oil.......... 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc......... 
Malt and malt products.......... 
Riconnallsermncanws sen eeetron: o rs 


Coffee, tea and spices............ : 


a a 


Ce 


a ee eee 


seem eens 


eee ee eeee 


ee ee ee eoe 


a 


er 


co ee ry 


eee eer eees 


Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc......... 


seesecesee 


ee eee eoe 


eee eee eee 


eee eee eee 


ee 


eee e eee 


eee eeeses 


eer ee eeae 


eee eee ee 


ee een esoe 


17| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear.. 


18} Starch.and elucose...............- 
19} > Sugar refineries... issn une 


Tobacco processing and packing. . 


Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 


eee eeeees 


a 


etree eeee 


Totals, Vegetable Products........ 


2.—Animal Products— 
1) “Animal oilsiand fatss..c..se. os. 
Zl ebeiting-leathors oi eaitaaqe.tcd cots 
3| Boot and shoe findings, leather... 
4| Boots and shoes, leather......... 
S| “Butter-and cheeses. = cc... cae 
Gl), Cheese, processed: seen. cc 2 nse oe 
ay. Condensed milk. te. cass fee eee 
8| Dairy products, other............ 
9| Fish curing and packing.......... 
Fur dressing and dyeing.......... 
DLS Hurivoodssde tee eee 
Gloves and mittens, leather...... 


Leather tanneries... ...... 0.002000 
15| Miscellaneous leather goods...... 
Sausage and sausage casings...... 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 


Totals, Animal Products. 


ee eee eens 


ee er 


sere eeene 


Pe 


ee 


es 


ee eee eees 


sete renee 


eee en eees 


ee een eeee 


Hair goods, animal ‘and human............ 


seer eee ee 


eee ewe nee 


ee 


ee ay 


3.—Textiles and Textile Products— 


1} Awnings, tents and sails.......... 
2| Bags, cotton and jute............. 
3} Batting and wadding............. 
4| Carpets, mats and rugs........... 


eee eee ees 


eeeeeeeee 


24,805 


5,872 
4,362 
1,930 


2,682,900 
101,954, 082 
91,171,323 


1, 182,538,441 
1,762,571, 669 


119, 659, 365 
37, 654,095 
73 , 284, 225 

274,969,502 

538, 847 


3,647,024, 449 


539,446, 225 
250,835, 831 
347, 248,927 
960,804, 672 
697,893,720 
346,489,890 
290, 865, 285 
172,459,365 
41,480,534 


12,723,124 
19,756 


217,839,334 


20,132,465 
37,858,363 
49,162,475 
61,645,877 
17,032,039 
32,149, 837 
47,926,318 
4,786,352 

8, 282,383 

13,359,399 
45,875,538 
26,465 


65, 374, 269 
5,585,336 
40,511, 884 
60, 135, 642 
9,079,773 
7,169, 685 


364, 675 
1,059,519 
1,549,415 

30, 258, 048 
62, 430, 427 


21,479, 200 
1,443,834 
13,279, 909 


26, 537, 224 
6,943,538 
1, 120, 968 

68, 660, 761 


——S—————— | | | | 


2,150, 637 
6,342,569 
1,472,707 
6,997,432 


35, 905, 856 
20,426,743 
25, 865,054 
50,670,709 
36, 687, 804 
18,894, 235 


8,356,148 © 


16, 108, 687 


4,924,098 


1,973,932 
5,012,550 


488, 647 


35,905,856 


19,853 
124,752 
144, 226 

3,261, 283 
5,491,586 
199,925 
259,711 
247,977 
819,119 
213,240 
1,628,780 
,821 
3,637 
1,053,599 
880,461 
135,994 
5,615,779 


20,426,743 


221,753 


459, 142 


= 


. 


(=~ a>” 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1939 


Power 
Installed 


Cost of 


Fuel and 
Electricity 


Cost of 


Materials 


Value of Products 


eee ee eS ey 


38, 549, 267 
47,234,677 
3,074, 758 

1,585,181 

1,704,778 

heey 

2,414 


2,239,117 
43,332,195 
35,617,614 

536, 823,039 
907,011,461 
82,408, 293 
38, 782, 135 
53,151,149 
ace ede 

138, 500 


1,243,979 
35, 885, 563 
27,041,195 

470,385,279 
791,428,569 
48,810,544 

20, 283, 273 

32,618, 153 

103, 263, 292 
92,054 


—EEEEE ee 


3,543,681) 1 
83,139,572] 2 
66,058,151) 3 

1,045, 757,585) 4 
1, 745,674,707] 5 
134, 293,595] 6 
60,650,589) 7 
87,474,080] 8 
247,948,600) 9 
242,968) 10 


3,474, 783,528 


SS ee ee ee ee ee ee 


364,195 
145,931 
234,597 
2,579, 463 
730,594 
549, 120 
255,726 
158,300 
27,361 


10, 768,021 
5,514, 546 
7,111, 664 

29,936,922 

15,401,303 

18, 188,476 

14,675, 858 
5, 259,313 
716,149 


320, 154 
799,491 
2,383,977 
0,154 
106, 281 
432,372 
1, 289,328 
182, 287 
180,749 


65, 967 


356, 726, 153 
333, 647,306 
203,618, 197 
246, 292,820 
262, 292,781 
242,063,177 
107,979, 292 
65, 230, 839 

18,308,810 


8,751,757 
22,846, 696 
34,391,725 
16,488, 207 
21,629, 753 

5,786, 624 
75,435, 165 


32, 097, 384 
111,776 


: 3,099, 816 


29,957 
3,422,142 
1,092, 856 

28,814,003 
3,190,689 
33,728,967 
23,001,316 
18, 234,819 
2,032,848 


292,129,840 
122,821,410 
181,927,898 
303, 662,441 
275,774,796 
155, 808, 806 
85,511,631 
89,046, 832 


24,368, 247 


19,671,900 
27,654,965 
39, 264,949 
26,394,981 
7,948,376 
12,582,007 
25,051,936 


22,315,118 
199,759 
994,544 

1,019, 839 
2,259,096 
455,431 
39,799,568 
2,636, 609 
15,078, 627 
23, 872, 832 
4,237,893, 
1,955,775 


ef fl | | 


—— ef | fl | | | 


163,078 
439,759 
657,284 
21,528, 236 
87,344,396 
3,144,534 
9,207,911 
1,173,185 
18,114,698 
309, 186 
11,282,880 
2,157,877 
42,239 
17,480,088 
4,155,678 
1,753,907 
154, 692,370 


122,459 
371, 662 
943,742 
19, 100,943 
33,185,177 
1,880,779 
3,665,549 
1,481, 162 
10,311,304 


ee ee eee Ee 


een | ene | ES | A | AS | | 


Employees on Wages 
Male | Female| Wages 

No. No. $ 
558 249 408,611 
12,583 2,661] 13,249,319 
10,173 1,997} 10,070,010 
128,625) 51,823) 157,538, 162 
202,399} 53,231] 262,248,600 
15,738 8,447] 20,489,934 
4,160 315 4,593, 933 
8,597 1,056} 10,136,370 
32,610 3,075} 41,158,870 
Nil 8,010 
415,488) 117,854) 519,971,819 
54,675) 23,177; 68,342,929 
42,372) 12,034) 47,805,128] 
48,865) 57,673} 81,251,981 
103,993} 10,306} 114, 616,746 
98,96 3,529] 121,871,924 
30, 293 4,846) 40,790, 623 
17,924 645| 21,711,786 
11,417 3,208] 15,458,871 
6,980 2,436 8,121,831 
3,459 91 3,554, 268 
4,103 5,142 6, 736, 106 
16,972 2,690) 18,462,923 
3,733 38 4,655,318 
685 603 1,148,658 
1,001 412 1,394, 167 
3,808 149 3,933,288 
452 184 692,966 
751 19 697,708 
775 507 1,085, 679 
3,882 4,473 4,967,393 
34 12 41,438 
185} Nil 159, 687 
198 124 238,540 
256 4 373,844 
76} Nil ‘ 69,528 
8,004 3,516} 11,079,008 
512 18 560 
1,888 105 2,279. 600 
2,043 4,103 4,189,007 
1,473 956 1, 621,550 
385 31 417,693 
54,675} 23,177) 68,342,929 
56) Nil 56, 653 
108 “2 100,743 
420 57 360, 126 
9,028 6,043] 10,206,010 
10,875 514] 11,143,953 
190 147 278, 609 
653 37 661,477 
300 46 345, 866 
3,598 1,028 2,819,675 
603 112 609,585 
1,607 1,178 2,945,018 
632 875 1,023,289 
13 Z 11,923 
3,748 127 3,635, 237 
1,661 800 1,861,023 
266 32 252,038 
8,614 1,036} 11,493,903 
42,372) 12,034) 47,805,128 
258 219 395,776 
294 512 642,184 
121 20 159,598 
683 403 872,404 


20,760 
42,399 
19, 268 
135,049 


1,307,951 
8,057, 837 

530,913 
1,716,354 


1,027,899 
2,220,478 

386, 880 
2,498, 057 


43,393, 206 


659, 624,014 
461,983, 262 
392, 657,759 
579,892,183 
553,468, 880 
416,060, 459 
208, 166,781 
159, 536, 984 


SDA Ore We 


28,743,811 
51,301, 152 
76,040, 651 
43,633,342 
29,684,410 
18,801,003 
101,776,429 
9,209,578 
12, 665,243 
19,054, 972/10 
55,164, 957/11 
324, 329/12 
4,156,510/13 
2,008, 021/14 
5,971, 783)15 
1,555, 338/16 
69,945,471|17 
6,055, 96818 
49,896, 763/19 
47,054, 707|20 
22,538, 679/21 
4,040, 897/22 


SHS Or WD 


659, 624,014 


312,033 
821,435 

1, 663,335 
40,925,513 
122,561,771 
5,053,390 
13, 251,024 
2,717,458 
28,816,536 
1,681, 660/10 
18,279, 866/11 
4,138,499|12 
79, 769|13 
25,584,972|14 
8,403 ,067|15 
2,496, 801) 16 
185, 196, 183}17 


S O82 St GO 


461,983,262 


2,356,610 
10,320,714 
937,061 
4,349,460 


we OO Oo 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Capital 
Industry and Group 
Employed Male | Female 
$ No. No. 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products—concl. 
5} Clothing, men’s factory................... 40,791,892) 2,599 852 
6} .Clothing, women’s factory..........-.0.. 28,682,365} 2,108 980 
7] Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s.. 854, 408 200 33 
8| Cordage, rope and twine.............+++-5: 10,376, 100 85 26 
Der Corsbtgn. 2° Hak Res como. peataecbran tected « ate 3,820,719 171 234 
10|,s@otton-andwoolswaste.... suer cess acaces le 1,520,189 42 18 
11) -sCotton textiles: nie. sne. oc. cstar deh ee oes ae 3,172, 260 136 63 
WiarCotton threads: an ea co.cc ies baker sans cere 3,183,356 13d 52 
A3|paCottonovarn andiclouhis, «cco aeuk eerie oe 81, 272, 668 673 225 
14| Dyeing and finishing of textiles............ 5,997, 687 146 49 
15|_sllax dressed, +: a.titecc tena serbian ote 246, 699 Nil 
16} Gloves and mittens, fabric................ 290, 157 16 4 
NU) Sc Hatsiand capa se. co a.neia reece 7,546, 844 607 223 
18} Hosiery and knitted goods..............0.: 56,365,078 1,240 710 
19] Miscellaneous textiles, n.e@.8............e00. 12,070,017 851 77 
20) Oiled and waterproofed clothing......... Bi 781, 848 44 15 
al) ecsilk and artiticial-silicas. 's. bry sere eee «ee 32,343, 433 584 256 
Rene Woollen: Glo bliss stpeiere «falstee Siaers Seotane ersten 22,394,490 408 136 
23) 28 Woollen COOdSs 1,616. us, deuhie stem oleae soiels 9,353, 743 120 35 
Plies Woollen yarnid, irccbiss oc ckiteh seats rue msi le 8,658, 553 162 78 
25) “ATL Other MGGRtMIOS aie a» bale ils Aateie os che 563,076 12 6 
Totals, Textiles and Producis..... 347,248,927) 10,267) 4,217 
4.—Wood and Paper Products— 
1] Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 196,198 16 
Alin ESIUS LIN GIN Co. eiecteke sion oe eee tah ss 6 oes 253, 264 32 6 
$3} saBoat (build ingame ier cs getttscicisete shat ares 1,819,476 178 17 
4), JBOxeSand Oags WApOls > arcs oelkre weds ave te 24,046,931 864 317 
dirs BoxeseiwOoden: napccae.. alee raeteceuieeee 8,380, 867 330 49 
6| Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 996,141 101 6 
4)« -Cofiing.and Gaskets. 2c. ... scmure Sas cess 4 oe 4,143,312 163 27 
8) GCOOnerage. hai cis bik. «ce eee ae oe was ws 1,660,971 91 15 
9| Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, 9,787,739 608 155 
10 | eekixcelsion = tae oe obi te ete ie ee 431,640 29 7 
Lee Hlooring: hardwood sc... stirs sere vee «cle 3,578, 206 99 23 
WiostioEniture... Were tam onisis sn <comecltieeeeis ett 27,928,372] 1,268 317 
13} Lasts, trees and shoe findings.............. 1,464, 337 62 36 
14] ce lotthopraphingy cv). econ aetna eae eierer ne ais 11,290, 716 489 206 
15} Miscellaneous paper products.............. 22,131,164 749 314 
16] Miscellaneous wooden products......... ant 5,516, 792 245 61 
17} Planing mills, sash and door factories...... 31,079,252! 1,371 214 
18} Printing and bookbinding................. 43,807,901} 3,146 823 
19} Printing and publishing......,............. 54,788,782} 6,430] 2,068 
20|\e Pulp and paper. atecke ¢ ...cchtss ere ete oe oe 597,908,918) 3,730 652 
@1| Refrigerators, other than electric.......... 540,115 45 i 
22| Roofing paper, wall-board, etc............. 6,045,346 238 73 
rg 5 PE SNS 1 pe eth cae den. OO Re, eR CRE RN 85,628,394] 4,045 235 
wal re Draxle, composition: .26%.. . «waists viel dewees oe 1, 233,581 81 Ws 
25). WOGOON WET Gris n ta cee aitnis Satnaiee icine ots 1, 220, 762 38 13 
a6) Woodturning: 7 eaen cab cece neresearcae 2,690,970 100 20 
2 RAT other, Maustrios. asses. etme aisabts @ wee ore 12,239,525 192 51 
Totals, Wood and Paper Products. 960,804,672} 24,740) 6,743 
5.—Iron and Its Products— 
1) Agricultural implements................255 58,067, 218 812 235 
AseeAILOLOlt, «cn were meee an ac ctatteleae ae see sees 14,581, 852 615 75 
3] a Peto MODUS seen eee c+ cceeh ee oes ove ae 59,470,986] 1,741 477 
Ale} Automobile suppllosas... su cieele cielstelgcte oe <a 30, 290, 876 829 281 
Blas Bicycles. ota cee. k ac accmonts aah icais orcs 2,884,791 35 9 
6} Boilers, tanks and engines...............-. 14,324, 828 457 98 
7| Bridge and structural steel................ 19,246, 277 744 102 
Siar Castings and tOrgIngS. 961. . cee ealsiens «i. o1sheld 43,218,451 1,008 265 
Sin Hardware:andstools& ©... + sacs smteamtien «ct 30,854,045 694 272 
10} Heating and cooking apparatus............ 17,010, 431 676 197 
11] Miscellaneous iron and steel products...... 10,044, 622 392 70 
AAi ep Machinery. 00. setae tts < « oe ates See athe staat 69,053,059} 2,319 677 
13) Primary ronan shee), sm. as nsiiiciek ae ate 113, 660, 251 922 229 
Tie Rail way rolling-stocks: ...s aac. seek ceias ss os 94,551,828 1,361 102 
15] Sheet metal products............ccecceeer. 59,490, 712 1,294 391 
16} Shipbuilding and repairs..................- 80,054, 838 415 47 
Leta Wire and. witegoods!..00.. «cus oeehk Gaereioc 31,088, 655 523 179 
Totals, Iron and Its Products..... 3,706 


Employees on Salaries 


Salaries 
$ 


5,727,163 
5,051,476 
272,706 
269,070 
627,768 
131,986 
295, 732 
295,020 
1,928,737 
413,452 
2,888 
41,309 
1,383,960 
3,496,360 
1,053,729 
101,396 
1,607, 696 
1,090, 299 
474,094 
414,550 
65, 525 


25,865,054 


79, 258 


172,387 
690, 763 


————— 


50,670,709 


36,687,804 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1939—con. 


Employees on Wages 


‘| Female] Wages 


Power 
Installed 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Cost of 


Materials 


Ts es id 


14,340, 898 
12,335,016 
1,369,991 
786, 632 
802,746 
203 , 428 
779,560 
453,822 
14,804,469 
737,216 
75,731 

79, 168 

3, 103,486 
14, 282,125 
1,137,078 
218, 620 
6,364, 708 
4,396, 645 
1,061,929 
1,737,657 
111,094 


309,945 
244,676 
30,186 
101,436 
22,666 
32,522 
36,121 
69,537 
2,578,193 
244,037 
6,530 
4,634 
134,417 
828,442 
253,789 
11,944 
1,018,749 
2, 682 
136, 618 
218,903 
8,161 


39,991,597 
33, 725,781 


35,527,356 
1,667,878 
328,425 
254, 435 
6,092,581 
27,383,530 
4,108,794 
807, 602 
9,872,472 
11,910, 253 
4,148,590 
5,344,598 
- 486,317 


ree | eee | NE | | meee | SSE | ES 


ee ee 


33,862, 136 


, 198; 
582,210 


22,592,988 
3,813 
460,437 
598, 153 
1,032, 553 


29) 821 
2,037, 664 
2953 
3,878 
336,324 
125 

1,671 
4,059 
8,436 


48, 233 
79,413 
590,308 
17,362,523 
3,915,141 
255, 728 
1,073, 666 
1,317,560 
1,347,823 
115,591 
1,949,361 
10,934,029 
464, 660 
4,759,862 
13,915, 509 
2,189,074 
12, 204, 180 
13,911,211 
13, 845, 743 
79,933, 657 
262,066 
3,486, 757 
54,447,549 
57,216 
622,528 
926,618 
6,276,814 


eee ee ee SS ee ee 


———— ee ee ee 


1,791,587 
10,393,511 
17,406, 845 
21,867,585 

6,901,290 

4,049,719 

4,256,051 


21,946 
3,587 
74,022 
44,582 
1,589 
15,494 
30,698 
46,447 
17,320 
9,090 
11,315 
50,595 
207,005 
117,309 
18,959 
41,129 
19,507 


449,158 
100, 668 
818,896 
798,947 
41,963 
217,111 
232,377 
1,115,615 
527,626 
349,729 
279,203 
812, 624 
6,174,661 
1,882,557 
679,815 
298,877 
621,476 


6, 672,529 
1,428, 168 
71,671,753 
19,714,235 


ie 385, 636 


18, 099, 490 
29,629,376 
34,070, 884 
29,612,215 
3,814,321 
7,262,999 


Se ee ee ee ee ee Eee 


Value of Products 
Net Gross 
$ $ 
30,506,388 70,807,930} 5 
25, 624,385 59,594,842! 6 
1,909,045 2,142,961] 7 
2,153, 860 4,966,074! 8 
2,562, 587 4,706,947) 9 
563,055 1,832,950/10 
1,949,373 4,516,322/11 
1,937, 838 3,557, 905/12 
32,279,911 70,385,460}13 
2,015, 553 3,927,468]/14 
187, 633 522,588]15 
241,271 500,340]16 
6, 746, 829 12,973, 827|17 
29,457, 833 57, 669, 805|18 
4,968,430 9,331,013)19 
529, 637 1,349, 183/20 
14,549,306 25,440,527/21 
9,365,524 21,878, 459/22 
3,782,763 8,067,971)23 
4,012,673 9,576, 174|24 
450,690 945, 168)25 
181,927,898) 392,657,759 
138,915 191,495] 1 
204, 925 291,213] 2 
816,387 1,427,533] 3 
12,163,753 29,832,038) 4 
4,858,372 8,935,940] 5 
335, 602 614, 838] 6 
1,571,900 2,693,319] 7 
854, 223 2,196,986] 8 
6,099,161 7,556, 223] 9 
145, 135 273,987|10 
1,510, 859 3,517,719] 11 
14,190, 641 25, 629, 270/12 
2,570 1,414, 200]13 
6,289, 704 11, 144,320]14 
10, 212,820 24,453, 952/15 
2,557, 755 4,834, 524/16 
11,708,148 24,413, 849/17 
23, 756,025 38, 153, 017/18 
47,270, 818 61,903, 495|19 
103,123,660] 208, 152,295)/20 
, 667 626, 566/21 
3,521,945 7,194, 276)22 
44,852,358}  100,132,597/23 
711,472 785, 832|24 
731, 672 1,364, 908/25 
1,278, 862 2,239, 738) 26 
3,479,092 9,918, 053/27 
303,662,441; 579,892,183 
8,913,536 16,035,223] 1 
11,109,634} | 12,638,470) 2 
84,972,702) 107,463,351] 3 
18,198, 625 38,711,807) 4 
3,592 2,054,659] 5 
4,909,487 8,799,806) 6 
8,821,322 15,840,592) 7 
18,956,569 32,345,831] 8 
15,082, 162 22,995,424) 9 
9,342,240 15,351, 663)10 
4,545,554 8,303,386/11 
29,546,294 48,458, 408)12 
40,130,444 75,934, 481/13 
24, 756, 763 60, 710, 204/14 
21,235,199 61,527, 229)15 
7,121,769 11,234, 967116 
17,178,904 25,063,379)17 
275,774,796] 553,468,880 


—— | | | | | 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


6. 


7. 


8. 


SMAI Oe OD = 


10 
11 
12 
13 


9.—Miscellaneous Industries— 


SOAR WW 


Industry and Group 


—Non-ferrous Metal Products— 

ATMA TM TUML produces: ts. ree kete eles erciatorers 
Brass and copper products.............e00- 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 
Jewellery and silverware.................. 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 
White, metalalloys ss mde cee eee 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metal Products.. 


—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 

MIPTASI VO PLroducusees gas ndecee sce 
IASDERLOS DEOUUCUR. olen... choice eae eek ore 
CINE Jeet eee ae Seales Pe re en crate 
Cement products...... LR ES td SARE 
Clay products from domestic clay.....:... 
Clay products from imported clay......... 
Cokoe/andi gas products... neiensee 
(Gass prod ucts. tre 4 eco ctare octet otemietete sicker 
Gly PSU procuchsese <n eine a 
TINTS TOLER i ee ee Sih) ech IE a ccc, 
Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products 
Petroleiim productsi.-: 2-2 ere ae te 


| 


Totals, Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


—Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Acids, alkalres‘and'salts ico. en nccecs ae 
A OBI VGS arene oe ee ete ear crtia he 


(GEASS; COMIPLesSeU. acs. stioloee ete te 
Inks, printing and writing................. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Miscellaneous chemical products........... 
Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 
Polshesiandidressinesyes.cecc ences = 
Soaps, washing compounds, etc............ 
‘Lotlét preparations: ees con 
Woodtdistilintron tase o..cteces een an 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products 


Artificial flowers and feathers............. 
Automobile accessories, fabric............. 
Brooms, brushes and mops................ 
BUC CONS Sas eee eae te oe oe ine EE oh aae ae 


Fountain pens and pencils.................. 
fee, Mmanitacturede. sccete ee tee et te ee 
Jewellery cases and silverware cabinets.... 
Lamps, electric, and lamp shades.......... 
Mattresses and Springs........2.-..-..0+-. 
Miscellaneous, including carpet sweepers... 
MOTION: pictures sss. uate eee et see ae 
Musicaliinstrimente ces coset a oe 
PIPES, LODACCOM tec ea.ae cane eh ee hei 
Regalia and society emblems.............. 
Scientific and professional equipment...... 
Signs, electric, neon and other............. 
SOLU LL OOS trata cok © eee eae 
Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal..... 
Statuary, art goods and novelties.......... 
Store and display accessories.............. 
LOY Bre oe se OE orc bie ee Pea ote 
DY pewriter supplies. <. cea eee 
Umbrellas ar tceees ees, eee eee oo as 


Totals, Miscellaneous Industries...... 
Grand Totals, All Industries...... 


Employed 


102, 245, 833 


Capital 


$ 


6,761, 669 
25, 105,578 


36,978,482 
2,733,476 
4,940,020 

17,561,474 
5,501,069 


41,480,534 


Employees on Salaries 


Male 


290, 865, 285 


— | —“—— qr | cei — \ui— 


24,805| 3,647,024,449) 98,165) 26,607 


Female 


Salaries 
3 


413,329 
2,223,376 
11,561,270 
1,259, 283 
213,193 
2,670,414 
553,370 


18,894,235 


567,432 
170,044 
198,141 
321,905 
526,960 
295,990 
1,703,455 
870, 245 
60, 227 
128, 067 
407,919 
2,282,581 
285,023 
22,582 
515,577 


8,356,148 


1,707,677 
203, 952 
112, 106 
732,432 


84,765 
164, 560 
545, 456 
232,350 
103 , 823 
311,906 
264, 613 

42,969 
129,329 
871,084 

21,919 
150, 125 
164,514 

4,321 

21,162 
606, 469 
374,522 
249,056 
138,811 
100, 805 

20,773 

57,796 
214,496 

48,474 


4,924,098 
217,839,334 


ee or 


i ll ee all in 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1939—con. 


Employees on Wages 


Male 


Female 


Wages 


Power 
Installed 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Cost of 
Materials 


Value of Products 


es ee 


1,329,091 
4,482, 664 
14, 149, 822 
2,836,500 
258, 029 
16, 701, 705 
1,032, 812 


15,891,301 
121,185 


4,562,803 
18,961, 128 
39,331, 766 


166,653,361 
4,927,693 


2,454,585 
12,533,549 
48,462,341 

6, 903,307 

1,508,904 
80, 057, 833 

3,888, 287 


ey 


a | | FE _ 


1,063, 457 
327, 280 
1,099,401 
639, 238 
1,634, 728 
854,722 
4,148,159 
3,078,358 
261,369 
721,401 
824, 788 


5,607, 666). 


456,713 


51,303}. 


943, 203 


777, 654 
99,711 
1,705,981 
115, 038 
998, 683 
237,718 
3,430,393 
888,316 
129, 889 
944,502 
333 , 982 
4,578,699 
6, 267 
19,587 
139, 438 


2,971,056 
724,424 
532,058 

1,698,179 
108, 815 
792, 767 

16,726,445 

4,559, 732 

1,240, 763 
107,510 

2,217,698 

74,465, 600 
511 

66, 187 

1, 259, 547 


5,526, 433 
959, 858 
6,273,172 
1,903,475 
4,043,738 
1,941,494 
18,872, 732 
7,081,002 
1,803,485 
2,951,502 
3,913, 865 
25, 534, 218 
2,173,204 
126, 449 
2,407,004 


—__ | | | — | | |K 


—— ee ee SS ee ee 


6,980 


3,325, 221 
316,710 
281,416 

1,087,180 
398, 296 
371, 109 

2,151,588 

3,083,955 

2, 130,893 
198,619 

1,491,803 

5,178 
126, 903 


2,548, 217 
89,573 
163,950 
706, 003 
156,372 
41,842 
199, 899 
506,546 
331,316 
22,174 
376,980 
27,221 
89, 220 


6,021,716 

905,411 
2,108,544 
8,140,498 

501, 108 
1,465,418 
9,804,525 
10, 242, 733 
12,080,774 
1,580, 112 
9,171,373 
2,792,754 

415,873 


14, 486, 673 
1,115, 822 
1,375,586 
4,318, 663 
3,352,349 
1,947,691 

17,179,838 

15,039, 627 

13,443,416 
1,859,270 

10,596,719 
4,098,598 

232,580 


7,178,334 
32,111,912 
89,060,578 
14, 229, 560 

1,940,415 

262, 602,495 

8,937, 165 


416,060,459 


WD Se WO 


9,275,143 
1,783,993 


39,029,570 
12,529,050 


noo 
— 
on 
—_ 
bo 
wo 
a> 
DS WASH Ol mm WO 


104,578, 517|12 
2,957, 982/13 
212,993|14 
3,805, 989/15 


208,166, 781 


ry 


23,056, 606 
2,110, 806 
3,648,080 

13, 165,164 
4,009, 829 
3,454,951 

27,184, 262 

25,788,906 


LHe oR Se 


20, 145, 072/11 
6,918, 573|12 
737, 673|13 


ee ee ee SS ee ee ee ee 


—————_— S| | | |X 


229, 609 
289, 281 
830,552 
430,053 


342,485 
655, 013 
2,170,497 
598,352 


107,572,252) 1,836,159,375| 1,531, pect 901| 3,474, 783, 528 


5,045,287 


89,046,832 


450, 620 
657,358 
2,280, 030 
1,068,049 
406, 694 
1,214,442 
1,622,292 
272,939 
522,894 
4,948, 855 
108,447 
449,724 
652,978 
31,525 
63,461 
4,225, 180 
1,872,317 
1, 148,596 
486,356 
386,961 
61, 864 
566,338 
667, 200 
203, 127 


24,368, 247 


159,536,984 


— 


796,389 
1,326,782 
4,497,043 


ao 

[=r} 

or 

S 

lor) 

a 
WRWAMP WW 


1, 141,587|12 
1,068, 048/13 
47,644/14 
99, 228|15 
6,721, 932/16 
2,407,421/17 
2,089, 403/18 
600, 518)19 
623 , 368/20 
89, 333/21 
993 , 640|22 
1, 231,009|23 
429,991|24 


43 2393, 206 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. Indicative of the increasing industrial- 
ization of the Dominion is the increase in the industrial equipment group and the 
increase in producers materials during the period. Another significant change is the 
decline in the food group. Whereas in 1922 food products comprised the leading 
group, in 1939 the production of producers materials took the lead by a wide margin. 
It should also be noted, however, that the cost of materials in this group is abnor- 
mally high. 
10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Purpose of the Principa! Product, by Main Groups, Representa- 
tive Years 1922-39, and in Detail for 1939. 


Estab- : Gross 
: : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose basher Capital ployees | and Wages | Materials’ Bes 
No $ No. $ $ $ 

19221 
A kotor We 5 Sis te PES SOR OW Racers 8,256} 348,867,673] 66,815} 67,738,707| 490,731,438} 673,794,031 
Drink and: tODACCO secs -siacinieceee 496| 104,047,461) 13,402} 18,777,986] 33,027,203 99,529,819 
Clothing.) packs. Seeec her ke ae: 659] 166,336,319) 63,441] 59,056,687] 117,015,780} 221,903,467 
Personal tility sc. c:< svcisserere.s.sceelave _ 936 56,060,262} 16,904) 17,080,049} 21,879,021 57,258,476 
House furnishings........0....<- 600 75,168,053} 18,032} 19,861,883} 24,956,960 62,961,050 
Books and stationery............ 1,557 82,240,691] 28,103) 36,920,804] 27,190,071 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels............. 1,154} 191,257,804} 30,067) 387,237,412} 87,840,814) 160,624,079 
Producers materials............. 5,588} 1,086, 692,015} 143,354] 147,581,011) 316,400, 400 666, 241, 271 
Industrial equipment............ 1,740} 556,862,578} 75,269] 89,081,303} 160,035,399] 338,882,958 
Miscellaneous, «eke cetiet. ¢ 30 4,960, 434 869) 1,061,388) 2,964,354 4,916,418 
Totals, 1922... 305. ....<: 21,016) 2,667,493,290) 456,256) 489,397, 230/1,282,041,4501| 2,385,230,538! 

1929 
FOO exci tat =< As Rah cen 8,351} 463,984,558) 94,707) 87,960,036] 597,396,238] 837,986,384 
Drinkvand-tobatcors.ctesin ss 0 « 599] 201,365,785} 18,976} 21,670,376) 65,440,053] 208,968,998 
Clothing es, -.cac te eeuraensonens 1,680) 223,376,104] 93,935] 88,914,849] 172,726,557| 336,452,685 
Personalintilities yee ia ee ol 380 56,155,234) 11,148} 13,595,331] 29,389,246 61,191, 750 
House furnishines: i)... «0000 600 76,185,921} 20,857) 23,248,775) 34,293,465 77, 811,331 
Books and stationery............ 1,917 144,222,275} 38,141) 56,003,183} 45,384,362 155,947,960 
Vehicles and vessels............. 781} 310,942,038} 61,835} 91,239,185] 243,258,350) 407,947,648 
Producers materials............. 6,227] 1,776, 758,115} 223,071) 258,255,079] 524,193,104] 1,154,908, 260 
Industrial equipment............ 1,576} 719,112,914! 99,922! 131,820,142) 304,581,449] 614,827,756 
Miseetlaneous! . <.. fir cules «es .- 105 32,789,065} 3,939) 4,584,261] 13,007,989 27,408,344 
Totals, 1929...:.....5... 225216| 4,004,892,009) 666,531) 777,291, 217/2,029,670,813| 3,883,446, 116 

1933 
HOO MH B res se waisis ts TERE ee eee 8,759| 408,995,499) 75,434] 68,652,798] 313,760,942] 492,729,174 
Drink dnd tobacco.............. 670} 185,612,678} 18,289} 17,626,141] 40,454,300} . 98,409,638 
CHothitinee << :<. ec ceep sien os 1,922) 143,382,092} 75,363) 56,001,234] 103,209,050] 194,627,734 
Personal utilities. ccc... ees ees 601 39,681,900} 8,938) 8,616,372) 15,323,848 35, 589, 961 
House furnishings..............- 654 66,047,002} 15,587} 12,887,200} 16,022,584 38, 684, 649 
Books and stationery............ 2,170} 132,507,101; 34,300) 42,830,661) 28,818,380} 103,477,707 
Vehicles and vessels............. 479 232,153,543} 37,618] 385,725,625) 56,917,292 120,992,781 
Producers materials........,.... 6,564) 1,459,569, 284) 139,734) 126,208,238] 252,383,314] 573,991,467 
Industrial equipment............ 1,819] 588,147,285} 60,061} 64,155,426) 133,382,392] 277,075,032 
Miscellaneous. ... :spee eacu ees: 142 23,163,454) 3,834] 3,544,129) 7,516,826 18, 497, 642 
Totals, 193s anc. os sc 23,780) 3,279,259, 838] 468,658) 436,247,824] 967,788,928] 1,954,075, 785 


1 For the year 1922 the figures for ‘‘Cost of Materials’’ and ‘‘Gross Value of Products’’ include the 
value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of industries. For 
this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this chapter. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Representa- 
tive Years 1922-39, and in Detail for 1939—continued. 


Year and Purpose 


Li: a ee . 
QCA) eee 


re 


es 


Personal utilities........ 


House furnishings.... 


ee ee 


Books and stationery.... 
Vehicles and vessels...........-- 
Producers materials.......... etn. 


Industrial equipment 
Miscellaneous........ 


DOD sacs eee sos sxe ss 
RETOU NING dit Soysseses i 
House oe aaa 


Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 


Ce 


eee eeenare 


ee eeeeweere 


reer eeweaee 


seer new eee 


eo 


a 


Producers materials............- 
Industrial equipment........:... 


Miscellaneous........ 


F00d cotevverveswreevevesceveees 


CLOURING. soa sien sa ue 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings.... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers materials. 
Industrial equipment 
Miscellaneous........ 


ei Gers AS se | a i ee 


11a) DeR Mian tas ina etl Ss Allin Mela 
Fruits and vegetables 


Meats 


Drink and tobacco............. 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Beverages, non-alcoholic 
MOROCCO A cots oo cisecces 


SO SR Perey eee 


Boots and shoes, le 


MIP RFONTIN SIS ONE'S ec Siee whales 
ere and personal furn- 


er 


ee ee 


eer eweereare 


see eee eer eee 


eeeee 


eeneee 


seeree 


er 


ed 


eo 


PTI DEOUUCtS sos cies a kceeee es 
Oils and fates cians tes eee b¥ 


ather 


eee ewer eee 


ee 


see eee 


Estab- 
lish 
ments 


No. 


Capital 


441,611,585 
187, 487, 631 
173,474, 299 
43,476,516 
89, 293, 123 
137,392, 420 
248,949,257 


1, 482,194,043 


629,908, 231 
31,440,726 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


Cost of 
Materials 


94,656,930} 558,118,480 


24,398,981 
79,547,935 
12,729, 626 
27,169,931 
53,453, 842 
71,890, 706 
232, 733,013 
119,070, 287 
6,075,786 


68,935,399 
148, 901,374 
28,185,411 
41, 836, 387 
44,257,314 
186,070,917 
634, 232,482 
280, 546, 886 
15, 842, 137 


- eS | | |S 


————— | ————— — ——— | | | SS 


432,145,127 
189, 548, 588 
168, 618, 083 
41,767,523 
87,071,593 
138, 814, 691 
254, 601, 088 


1,513, 279,525 


626, 649, 226 
33, 187,574 


98,044,992 
26, 247,061 
77,877,678 
12,816,968 
26,414,078 
55,053,531 
69,944, 736 
217,719, 784 
115, 089, 654 

6,460, 107 


537,923,355 
75, 221, 662 
131, 546, 849 
25,009, 093 
36, 966, 223 
44,848,474 
155,932,759 
537,249,412 
249, 033, 856 
13, 746, 345 


3,485, 683,018 


451,298, 489 
190,313,279 
187,495, 826 
46, 866, 657 
93.773, 837 
143, 293, 147 
269,734,181 


1,580, 602, 852 


650, 305, 878 
33,340, 303 


101,904,518 
27,051, 038 
83, 762, 588 
13,771, 704 
28,417,336 
56,466,921 
72, 238,590 

229,381, 185 

117, 754, 260 

7,063,013 


705,668, 589/1,807,478,028 


—————————— 


526, 619,353 
74,295,571 
146, 201, 614 
26,408, 179 
40, 528,394 
47,916,777 
141, 704, 269 
559, 816, 486 
257,416, 596 
15, 252, 136 


__ | | | | 


_ | | | SS 


451,298,489 
149, 987,085 
21,479,200 
45,875,538 
69,781,729 
74,592,017 
364, 675 
40,511,884 
17,032,039 
31,674,322 


190,313,279 
93,795,714 
27,302,150 
69, 215,415 


187, 495,826 
30, 258, 048 
14,723,743 


74, 149,384 
3,276, 466 


4, 755 


23,489 
7,146 
5,549 

10,794 


97,220 
16,957 
4, 604 


46,795 
1,929 


3| 101,904,518 


42, 664,554 
3, 638, 794 
7,196,036 

17,497,714 

18, 629, 104 

76,506 
3,467,367 
2,936, 800 
5, 797, 643 


27,051,038 
10, 855, 068 
6,434,540 
9,761,430 


83,762,588 
13, 467, 293 
5,396, 623 


40,527,764 
1,470, 587 


526,619,353 
141,141,004 
18,114, 698 

32,097,384 

156,446, 277 
100, 870, 026 
163, 078 

33, 728, 967 

21,629, 753 

22,428, 166 


74,295,571 
22,274, 831 
10, 784, 605 
41, 236, 135 


146,201,614 
21,528, 236 
11,592, 066 


76,042, 802 
2,412,312 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


792,271,852 
152,152,105 
271,690,917 
55,289,473 
90, 102, 397 
138,673,644 
319, 280, 534 


1, 221,670,588 


551,891,976 
32,436,014 


3,625,459, 500 


778, 760,610 
161,433, 189 
250,710,111 
53,025,074 
80,935, 597 
139, 407, 239 
280, 605, 066 


1,054, 563,077 


507,219, 480 
31,021,923 


3,337, 681,366 


784,072,722 
164, 812, 439 
275,567, 762 
57,043, 684 
88, 800, 804 
144, 288,052 
266, 089, 493 


1, 130,510,177 


528, 678, 421 
34,919,974 


3,474, 783,528 


nd 


784,072,722 
248, 187, 281 
28, 816, 536 
55,164,957 
187,692,934 
143, 583, 643 

312, 033 
49,896, 763 
29, 684, 410 
40,734,165 


164,812,439 
62,434,345 
32, 784, 708 
69,593,386 


275,567,762 
40,925,513 
19,961,526 


137, 252, 680 
4,638, 839 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Representa- 
tive Years 1922-39, and in Detail for 1939—concluded. 


Estab- ‘ ° Gross 
; : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose re Capital ployees | and Wages | Materials Rs ied 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
1939— Drtam—concluded 
Clothing—concluded . 
EiAts Ald c&psncdes aaa ose -/othee: 179 7,941,259} 5,252) 4,801,820} 6,435,066 13, 770, 216 
Kaligted. 2O0dS.tes sin see ote: 174 56,365,078} 21,312) 17,778,485) 27,383,530 57,669, 805 
Wiaterprools. 4.05 40.6 gis « «ey 12 781, 848 371 320, 016 807, 602 1,349, 183 
Personal utilities............... 623 46,866,657) 12,623) 13,771,704) 26,408,179 57,043, 684 
Jewellery and time-pieces..... 120 10,986,524) 3,594) 4,266,530) 7,409,608 14, 706,511 
Recreational supplies.......... 63 5,481,815) 1,582 1,495, 465 1,694, 889 4,151,091 
Personal utilities.............. 440 30,398,318} 7,447; 8,009,709} 17,303,682 38, 186, 082 
House furnishings............. 767 93,773,837) 27,647) 28,417,336 40,528,394 88,800,804 
Books and stationery.......... 2,452} 143,293,147) 41,804) 56,466,921) 47,916,777) 144,288,052 
Vehicles and vessels............ 364; 269,734,181) 54,673] 72,238,590) 141,704,269] 266,089,493 
Producers materials............ 7,095| 1,580,602,852) 201,849] 229,381,185) 559,816,486) 1,130,510,177 
Harn TOaserialewceea ae .- bier oT 17,561,474; 1,211] 1,819,612) 8,140,498 13,165, 164 
Manufacturers materials....... 1,061] 1, 241,409,376} 128,228] 158,127,964) 416,833,963] 843,494,724 
Building materials............ 5,383} 246,294,101) 54,710) 51,433,422) 99,404,826] 204,610,338 
General materials............. 624 75,337,901} 17,700} 18,000,187) 35,437,199 69, 239,951 
Industrial equipment......... 1,957; 650,305,878) 93,235) 117,754,260) 257,416,596) 528,678,421 
Farming equipment........... 45 58,263,416} 5,354 6,065,147| 6,720,762 16, 226, 718 
Manufacturing equipment...... 245 70,517,396) 13,037] 16,473,025] 18,564,150 49, 872, 608 
Trading equipment............ 144 8, 605, 808 1,841 2,324,510 1, 230,913 6, 221,444 
Service equipment............ 298 36,227,063) 6,919) 8,985,641} 14,218,910 38,364, 468 
Light, heat and power equip- 
TRG Ree Oe ee 338] 278,988,412] 31,799] 42,848,960) 134,664,600} 242,344,127 
General equipment.......:.... 887| 197,703,783] 34,285) 41,056,977] 82,017,261) 175,649,056 
Miscellaneous.................. 183 33,340,303} 5,591) 7,068,013) 15,252,136 34,919,974 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their 
actual source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 
depending upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian 
origin classes may be using large quantities of imported materials, however. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to the non-ferrous metals so 
largely produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of 
other mineral substances the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. In late 
vears the gross value of manufactures of mineral origin in Canada has exceeded 
that of farm origin, which included raw materials for textiles as well as foods. 


In 1939, industries of the farm group had the largest number of employees, 
but the mineral group had by far the greatest capital investment, and paid out the 
most in salaries and wages. Industries of the mineral group had an average capital 
per employee of $7,109 and an average salary or wage of $1,329, while for industries 
of the farm origin group the respective averages were $4,327 and $989. 


: 
| 
; 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Representative 


Years 1924-39. 


Year and Origin 


Harnwomomyjache dea. Sees ve cess 
MmerahOoniginteee, car). calc... ests 
MORO E ORIGIN aoe. Pen’ ce 5 5 ic 54s 
LATING OVID IN. vs Poche « « «ovis 
WEG AUG WTIGIN, 2. Sig Gi'sls » «05 35 
NEI OGM ORIEN tess os s,s ee bn Ss 


Grand Totals, 1924. . 


Farm Origin Group— 


From tield cropsicvc...c<s ooh oe 
From animal husbandry...... 


Totals, Farm Origin........... 


Canadian origin.....:......... 
MORewnvOLripltsnn se. oor ee ee Se 


1929 


Farm AOE TG. qth owe. «+. 8'ae 
MART ALGMICIN. Gs. Sah das « saath 
a en 
NEARING OFS shel). Som, 40 50a eRe 
Waldmiloiorigines ase. cle. oos0c% 
Mike cOrimink cate: me one oe 


Grand Totals, 1929..... 


Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops.............. 
From animal husbandry...... 


Totals, Farm Origin........... 


Canadian origin............... 
MOLTOIZN OLEAN o..ereive'erarestars ovo 


1933 


Har MAAOMIP IN enn ack 3%. 
IMmersHOricin ss. 22 ons) ee ee 
OTS ORIEN a t-8 ie Clases 2 hess 
Marine Onion 5.5006 cians dn 00% os 
Wildlito OFig inn. cos o2oa dos «ahs 
NEIZOG OFiCAN Shye ava Sctee  e ae ss 


Grand Totals, 1933..... 


Farm Origin Group— 


From field Grope ci .s:.0)s bonis is 
From animal husbandry...... 


Totals, Farm Origin........... 


Canadian-origin..........0..6% 
POLGIEMIONIZIN 1 ccc dla eo 


1937 


MURS IN AEG cic ot ck <i e ave be dels 33% 
Mineralsorigin.. ).cok bs. ch de oc <4 
OVS OLIPI,. ous sfoss sols <tediee.dinc 
Marine Origine .. ised ule-dalos ss 
WVUG Ite OFigin =) ae ros< a5) Hoel oh 
MIKO OVIPINA 2, Helle sien es oo oe 


Grand Totals, 1937..... 


Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops.......:...... 
From animal husbandry...... 


Totals, Farm Origin............ 
Canadian origin............... 
OTC OFIGIN, .y cccee cco» ones 


1¥or the year 1924 the figures for ‘ 
value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of industries. 


‘Cost of Materials’’ and 


Estab- Eim- Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital Resa and of Value of 
ments Sd he Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
8,663] 772,791,471] 152,488] 153,213,763] 716,047,892} 1,099, 279, 665 
2,806/1,010,517,944| 136,837] 171,068,497 349, 800, 585 700, 002,097 
6,873] 876,149,932] 126,907| 147,719, 245 245, 183,429 544, 282,597 
836] 20,304,785) 11,157 3,344, 348 16, 089,332 26, 637,962 
226] 10,887,249] 2,944) 3,194,213 7,506, 169 13,386, 266 
1,305) 204,716,127) 57,277) 55,927,609} 101,563,384) 200,718,177 
--| 20,709 2,895,317,508 487,610 534,467,675 1,436,190, 7911 2,584,306, 7641 
.4,595| 525,717,571| 89,436] 87,789,237 433, 443,376 691,513, 259 
4,068] 247,073,900} 63,052] 65,424,526 __282, 604,516 407, 766, 406 
~ 8,663| 772,791,471] 152,488] 153,213,763] 716,047,892| 1,099,279, 665 
8,379] 546,231,949) 114,514] 119, 217,657 553,357, 883 848, 236, 237 
984| 226,559,522} 37,974) 33,996,106 162, 690,009 251,043, 428 
9,041] 969,384, 866] 181,682] 188,306,755) 852,606,083] 1,396, 769, 569 
3, 219]1,550,662,908) 218,879] 304, 027, 803 678, 683,203] 1,392,499, 868 
7, 353)/1,148,558,242) 163,863} 191,044,307 313, 088, 964 722, 269, 066 
730| 28,644,442} 16,367 5,411, 855 21, 496, 859 34, 966, 260 
234| 14,338,686} 3,767) 4,783,323 12, 847, 817 20, 861, 039 
1,639] 293,302,865} 81,973} 83,717,174 __ 150,947, 887 316, 080,314 
22,216) 4,004,892,009) 666,531) 777,291,217) 2,029,670,813/ 3,883, 446, 116 
5,191) 697,206,163] 114,236} 115,201,292; 496,842,580) 889,075,246 
3,850] 272,178,703] 67,446] 73,105,463] 355,763,503 507, 694,323 
9,041 969,384,866 181,682} 188,306,755} 852,606,083) 1,396,769,569 
8,743] 708,461,549} 134,680] 140,340,993 682,056,026} 1,106,006, 184 
298 260, 923,317 47,002 47,965, 762 170,550, 057 290, 763, 385 
9,695) 844,582,058! 158,602} 137,711,749] 454,882,704] 791,956,470 
3,539]1,306,641,651) 130,565} 138,101,092 271, 434, 337 601, 428, 003 
7,796) 882,445,602} 102,807) 99,046,012 133,550,374 335, 886, 257 
620| 15,532,775 4,064 2,287,385 10,960, 289 17,380,323 
335) 10,507,157 3,498 3,481, 885 7,159,079 13, 000, 927 
1,795) 219,550,595) 69,122 _ 55, 619, 701 ___ 89, 802, 145 194,423, 805 
23, 780/3,279,259,838) 468,658) 436,247,824) 967,788,928) 1,954,075, 785 
5,746] 609,044,529) 93,433] 81,655,182 263, 007, 043 494, 048,930 
3,949] 235,537,529] 65,169] 56,056,567 191, 875, 661). __ 297,907, 540 
9,695 844,582,058 158,602] 137,711,749 ___ 454,882,704 __791,956,470 
9,373) 629,450, 643] 124,547] 107, 807,386 ae 559, 776 620,197, 449 
322} 215,131,415 34,055 29, 904, 363 89, 322,928 171, 759, 021 
10,139] 901,539,200} 203,908) 197,861,819 809,964, 706] 1,276, 249, 283 
3,384/1,401,562,788] 216,959} 280,323,383 784, 742,328) 1,451, 202, 762 
8,392] 916,530,488] 144,597) 161,030, 221 254, 863, 829 589,517, 795 
597| 18,130,385) 5,427) 3,354,771 16,318, 731 26, 088, 625 
365) 18,328,164 4,264 4,452,918 10, 761, 233 17, 658, 867 
1,957} 214,136,806} 85,296) 74,703,925) 130,275,910 __ 264, 742, 168 
24,834 3,465,227,831 660,451) 721,727,037 _%,006,926,787| 3,6 oe 625,4 459, 500 
6,197) 635,995,955) 118,765} 115,999,546 456, 791,911 774, 683,154 
De 942) 265,543,245 __ 85,143 81, 862,273 ; 353, 172, 795 501,566, 129 
_ 10,139] 901,539,200) 203,908) 197,861,819) 809,964,706) 1,276,249, 283 
9,326} 673,003,567) 158,075) 152,070,575 659,488,389} 1,008, 885,353 
813| 228,535,633! 45,833] 45,791,244 150,476,317 267, 363, $30 


“Gross Value of Products’’ include the 


reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this chapter. 


For this 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Representative 
Years, 1924-39—concluded. 


| Estab- oe Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- Capital tert and of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials Products 
Party Origimiuts 2 hte gen. aes 10,401] 892,379,077} 210,255] 203,960,905 762,610,491) 1,229, 462,164 
Mineral oriciniier esse ae ect 3, 502/1,423,182,270| 209,929) 272,086,998 688,478,398] 1,314,520, 207 
Bloresthori#i. eoee ss ne ee, ee 8,578} 941,110,181) 139,290} 154,490, 182 226,297,235) 525,598,252 
Mariieiorigin’.tc a. tacts erate 561] 21,962,498 Delad 3,547,918 17,082,060 27,949, 208 
Wildtiiferorigine, : seas. ane aes 380} 138,295,545 4,230} 4,722,074 10, 103, 220 17,331, 064 
Mixed origins dice tegen 1,778) 193,753,447) 73,135] 66,860,512} 102,906,624) 222,820,471 
Grand Totals, 1938..... __ 25,200 3,485, 683,018 642,016 705,668,589) 1,807,478, 028 _3,337, 681,366 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.............. 6,300} 619,133,367) 118,618} 118, 158,954 416, 619, 688 731, 416, 137 
From animal husbandry....... 4,101) 273,245, 710 91, 637 _ 85, 801,951 345, 990, 803 498,046,027 
Totals, Farm Origin........... _ 10,401) 892,879 892,379, 077 10, 255 203,960 960,995 __ 762,610, 491) 1,229,462, 2164 
Canadian origin” cee 9,571) 669, 642,719 “165, 467| 159, “159,411, 814 ~~ 635, 270, 697 990, 90, 671, 1596 
Horeienoripiiee ston eee _830 222, 736, 358 44,788 44,549,091 127,339, 794 238, 790, 568 
1939 | . 
Harm (orig inl eee aac ees 10,203) 952,929,892) 220,210) 217,724,965 778, 250,125) 1,289,993,021 
Mineraloriginiee see ence 3,47411,498,265,618] 210, 752| 280,054, 303 669, 728,573| 1,321,444, 094 
HOrest Origine. wee on cee 8,430} 951,016,933) 142,091) 160, 798,500 244,944,997 572,335, 960 
Marmevorizin eaneco sce. wees 523} 21,479,200) 5,369 3,638, 794 18,114, 698 28,816,536 | 
Wildiifeorigineascsss aeser eres 384| 14,723,743 4,604 5,396, 623 11,592,066 19,961,526 
MixedeOrigin = jucdteae Seene.. oe ae 1,791 _208, 609,063} 75,088} 70,197,968 113,528,916 242, 239, 391 
Grand Totals, 1939..... _24,805 3,64. 3,647,024,449 449 658,114 _737,811, 153 1,836, 159, 2375 Pay 474, 783,528 
Farm Origin Group— 
Fromfieldieropss. s-auas. eee: 6,096] 649,746,486] 124,708) 126,311,033] 410,994,461] 759,964,866 
From animal husbandry...... 4,107] 303,183,406] 95,502) 91,413,932| 367,255,664] 530,028, 155 
Totals, Farm Origin........... __ 10,208 952,929,892 220,210) 217,724,965 __ 778,250,125 125 “1,289, 993, 93,021 
Gsnadian-origine. 0000000006 9,382] 699,345,423) 171,460] 168,260,771 ~~ 630, 30,779, 5223 1,011, 294, (132 
Horeign Origine o- cs, coaeee 821] 253,584,469| 48,750} 49,464,194 147,470,902 278, 698, 889 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


In the following statement, the ranks of the ten leading industries in 1939, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, are compared with their respective ranks 
in representative years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1939, COMPARED AS TO RANK, REPRESENTATIVE 
YEARS 1922-38 


Rank in— 
1939 1938 1937 1933 1929 1926 1922 


—_—— |§ |  — | | | | 


Industry 


Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.... 1 1 1 2 9 9 - 

Pulp.andpapercs.ce so). eee eee 2 2 2 1 1 1 r} 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 
Butterandecheeso ni jan seteeiecia axe doce can 4 4 6 5 6 6 5 
UCOTH ODILER), Seemesreh ici o caer iecneraoe 5 6 4 ll 4 5 6 
Retroteumproductsse +. eens ane 6 Zc Q. 6 10 11 9 
inure td teed mits tod eee ee ce 7 5 5 4 3 2 1 
Sawriilis: eee cece cee aoe 8 8 7 14 5 4 4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 9 2) 8 16 8 13 17 
Bread and other bakery products........... 10 11 11 7 14 15 11 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the rapid growtb of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon 
the rich base-metal resources of the country, has now taken its place among the 
leading manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, agricultural, and 
live-stock resources. The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement 
in the ranking of many industries; in some cases this has proved to be temporary. 


a 


4 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of Products, 1939 


~ Industry 


Estab- 
lish- 


Em- 


ployees 


Salaries 


an 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Value of Products 


Net 


1| Non-ferrous metal 
eae and refin- 
2 Pulp and paper....... 
3|Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
4! Butter and cheese... 
5|Automobiles......... 
6| Petroleum products.. 
7|Flour and feed mills. . 
8|Sawmills............ 
9|Electrical -apparatus 
and supplies....... 
10)Bread and other 
bakery products... 
11|Primary iron and steel 
07 ee men’s fac- 
13 Cotten yarnand cloth 
14| Rubber goods....... 
15|Printing and _ pub- 
UTS) Cuba kal x et ai eae 
16 Railway roliing-stock 
17 ae women’s 
PRCLOPY sass a a 
18 Hae and knitted 
goods. 
19|Fruit and “vegetable 
preparations....... 
20)Sheet metal products 
21|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 
22|Sugar refineries...... 
23|Machinery........... 
24|Tobacco, cigars and 
Cigarettes... o~- 
25|Breweries........... 


NORD DODE ee insta: 
27|Coke and gas products 
28| Automobile supplies. 
29|Printing and book- 

Bindings. fe: 
7 Castings and forgings 

1\Brass and copper 

products. . 
32| Boxes and bags, ‘paper 
33|Coffee, tea and spices 
34 zh vepribg and pack- 


Co 


ee ee 


36 Medicnal and phar- 
maceutical prepar- 
ALIONS Es ae koe 


VOTMIGNES oosee kes 
38| Miscellaneous chem- 

ical products....... 
39] Furniture. . RRS 
40| Leather tanneries... 


Totals, Forty Teal: - 
ing Industries.... 


pte All Indus- 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries... 

Primary textiles!.... 


54 


— 
bo 

[=] 
Co 


192, 186, 465 
597,908,918 


68, 660, 761 
62,430, 427 
59,470, 986 
66,381, 189 
47,926,318 
85, 628,394 


102, 245, 833 


49,162,475 
113, 660, 251 


40, 791, 892 
81, 272, 668 
65,374, 269 


54, 788, 782 
94, 551, 828 


28, 682,365 
56,365, 078 


45,875,538 
59,490, 712 


37, 858, 363 
40,511, 884 
69, 053, 059 


60, 135, 642 
61,645, 877 


30, 258, 048 
94,925, 764 
30, 290, 876 


43,807,901 
43,218,451 


25, 105,578 
24,046,931 
17,032,039 
21,479, 200 


20, 132,465 


25, 282, 626 
26,348,301 
25,246, 894 


27,923,372 
26,537,224 


23,121 
13, 827 


22,426 
19,723 
14, 160 


18,342 
17,569 


20,270 
21,312 


19,372,119 
44,737,379 


17,109, 682 
16, 635, 539 
20,573,714 
7,890, 247 
6,515,496 
26,396, 308 


25,711,092 


22,337, 808 
20,410,517 


20,068, 061 
16, 733, 206 
- 15,603,774 


26, 205, 362 
25,050, 559 


17,386,492 
17,778,485 


7,196,036 
10,001, 639 


11,748, 656 
3,467,367 
15, 847, 861 


7, 733, 023 
8,451, 402 


13, 467, 293 
5,851, 614 
9, 846, 641 


16,117,704 
11,190, 871 


6,706, 040 
7,150,013 
2,936, 800 
3,638, 794 


5,528, 200 


5,906, 891 
5,311, 616 
5, 429, 827 


9,959, 270 
4,688, 836 


166, 653, 361 
79, 933, 657 


154, 692,370 
87,344, 396 
71, 671, 753 
74,465, 600 
75,435, 165 
54,447,549 


39,331, 766 


34,391,725 
29,629,376 


39,991,597 
35,527,356 
28, 814, 003 


13, 845, 743 
34,070, 884 


33,725,781 
27,383, 530 


32,097,384 
29,612,215 


22,846, 696 
33, 728, 967 
18,099, 490 


23,001,316 
16,488, 207 


21,528, 236 
16,726, 445 
19,714, 235 


13,911,211 
12, 273, 647 


18,961, 128 
17,362,523 
21,629, 753 
18, 114, 698 


8,751,757 


9, 804, 525 
12,080,774 
10, 242, 733 


10,934,029 
17, 480, 088 


80, 057, 833 
108, 123, 660 


29, 048, 432 
33,185,177 
34,972, 702 
25,534, 218 
25,051, 936 
44, 852,358 


48,462,341 


39, 264,949 
40, 130,444 


30, 506, 388 
32,279,911 
39, 799, 568 


47,270, 818 
24, 756, 763 


25, 624, 385 
29,457, 833 


22,315, 118 
21, 235,199 


27,654, 965 
15, 078, 627 
29,546, 294 


23, 872, 832 
26,394,981 


19,100, 943 
18, 872, 732 
18, 198, 625 


23,756, 025 
18,956, 569 


12,533, 549 
12,163, 753 

7,948,376 
10,311,304 


19,671,900 


17,179, 838 
13, 443, 416 
15, 039, 627 


14,190, 641 
7,587,522 


Gross 


262, 602, 495 
208, 152, 295 


185, 196, 133 
122,561,771 
107, 463,351 
104,578,517 
101,776,429 
100, 132,597 


89, 060, 568 


76,040, 651 
75,934,481 


70, 807,930 
70,385, 460 
69,945,471 


61,903,495 
60,710, 204 


59,594, 842 
57, 669, 805 


55, 164, 957 
51,527,229 


51,301, 152 
49, 896, 763 
48,458, 408 


47,054, 707 
43,633,342 


40,925,513 
39,029,570 
38, 711, 807 


38, 153,017 
32,345, 831 


32,111,912 
29, 832,038 
29, 684, 410 
28, 816, 536 


28, 743, 811 


27, 184, 262 
25, 855, 506 
25, 788, 906 


25, 629, 270 
25,584,972 


— | | | | | LL, 


| ee | | | | 


—— ee |§ | | | | LT 


74-7 


74-5 
458] 229, 738, 700 


73 +6 


73:8 80-9 
63,788} 55,965, 617)101, 652,389 2 


73-7 
91,848, 8312) 209,369,551 


77-7 


1On a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks first 
in number of employees and salaries and wages and second in gross value of production. 
since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
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13.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 


SS 


Industry 


Capital 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


an 
Wages 


According to Gross Value of Products, 1940 


Estab- 
lish- 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Value of Products 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1|Non-ferrous metal 
pals and refin- 
2 Pulp and paper...... 
3|Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
4|Automobiles......: a 
5| Butter and cheese. . 
6|Sawmills.. 
7| Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
8|Flour and feed mills. 
9) Petroleum products. . 


10|Primary iron and 
BUBOLY Ware. tah ae 
11/Cotton yarn and 
Clo Gh. srt ee * 


12}Clothing, men’s fac- 
COL ve ear ee se 
13] Railwayrolling-stock 
14)Machinery.......... 
15|Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 
16|Bread and other 
bakery products.. . 
17) Hosiery and es 
POOUS Sa oo awoan 
18 Clothing, women’s» 
factory.. : 
£9] Printing ‘and ‘pub- 
Highang seas. cee Nee 
20) Automobile supplies. 
21|Sheet metal products 
22|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, chocolate, etc. 
23|Sugar refineries...... 
24| Brass and copper pro- 
ducts. . 
29| Foods, miscellaneous, 
including coffee, 
tea, Cl aac. ote ed ° 
26|Fruit and vegetable 
preparations....... 
2¢|Breweries........... 
28|Castings, iron....... 
29|Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes... 224. s:. 
30/Coke and gas pro- 
GUCISA hae R aus oe. 
31|Boots and _ shoes, 
deather’.9 9.9) ee5%- 


TODAITS Lene. eee 
33 Woollen cloth.. 
34|Printing and pook- 
binding seeehoee. 
35| Miscellaneous chem- 
ical products...... 
86|Planing mills, sash 
and door factories. 
37| Boxes and bags, 
DADSI = tae re, 
38| Hardware and tools... 
39| Fish processing..... 
40| Aerated and mineral 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries. . 

Primary textiles!.... 


194 
1,027 
49 


604 
802 
100 
168 


204 
11 
132 


234 


462 


234, 826, 742 
642,979,942 


73,779,777 
78, 816,499 
64,327,705 
91, 602, 899 
118, 825, 205 
52,170,492 
76,581, 743 
133,844,814 
87,578, 818 
48,843,572 
94,375,351 
92,896, 451 
70,588, 546 
53, 095, 568 
56, 768, 555 
29,456,346 
55, 655,340 
40,710, 655 
68,038,783 


40,170, 966 
42,966,073 


32,930, 544 


34, 885, 794 
49,753,245 
64,954,017 
49,831, 652 
66,014, 427 
96, 748, 283 
29,517,070 


48,565, 107 
27,587,011 


44,311,208 
48, 699, 883 
34, 262,704 
24,706, 224 
36,364,470 
23, 257, 676 


21,940,481 


19, 515/3,083,230,638 
eyes All Indus-|— 


13,466 
34,719 


14,301 
16,798 
18,039 
39,501 
25,120 
6,215 
5, 156 
17,774 
23,616 
26, 866 
21,483 
18,145 
14,297 
23,943 
23,225 
20,549 
18, 062 
10,441 
10,367 


12,737 
2,538 


7,354 


4,709 
10,474 
5,520 
12,026 
8,591 
4,095 
17, 149 


9,707 
7,798 


13,819 
vyeus 
9,841 
7,034 
8, 665 
5, 828 


5,434 


562,513 


25,543/4,095,716,836| 762,244 


83-0 


75:3 


521| 440,519,779 


73-8 
75, 982 


21,766, 197 
56,073,812 


19,441,361 
31,110,945 
17,610, 586 
34,021, 825 


33, 246, 655 
7,101,367 
8, 808, 537 

29, 207,036 

23,110, 839 

25, 223,961 

32,349, 509 

26,016,051 


16,834,914 


23,509, 613] - 


20, 695, 578 
18, 891, 844 
26, 582,309 
14,981,791 
12, 921, 828 


12, 622, 627 
3, 623, 661 


10,371,575 


5, 828, 580 
7,943,982 
9,004, 800 
15,932, 897 
8,073,773 
6,376, 465 
13,958, 753 


15,753, 467 
8, 182, 838 


16, 896, 910 
8,496, 297 
9,806, 784 
7,713,004 

10,711, 557 
4,528, 560 


6,429, 224 


187,790,596 
108,758, 862 


191,484,016 
128, 833 , 690 
96, 893, 205 
70,948, 598 
58,371,201 
96, 294, 284 
94,860, 521 
54, 045, 692 
53,958, 165 
60,087, 644 
52, 289, 540 
30, 675,072 
38, 228, 145 
38, 560,378 
35, 756, 140 
40, 206, 626 
14,321,069 
35, 690, 690 
38,041, 652 


27,921, 859 
42, 150, 263 


35, 196,919 


39, 244, 840 
33,478, 166 
24,876, 452 
20,324, 185 
24,204, 225 
21,087,329 
24, 613,366 


18, 633, 954 
24,313,179 


15, 275,727 
16,415, 637 
19, 265, 400 
20, 874, 823 
11,090,315 
21,461, 851 


11, 287, 508 


98, 059, 288 
158, 230,575 


35,321,327 
59, 811, 659 
35,907,031 
61,700, 043 
70,009, 081 
24,814,700 
21, 600, 784 
50, 969, 926 
46,320, 684 
40, 228,396 
40,700,278 
52,372,458 
43,403,938 
41,052,025 
32,754, 554 
28, 140, 669 
49,348,480 
28,118,366 
25,427, 156 


29,919, 898 
13,798,380 


21,136,976 


16, 176, 640 
20, 866, 862 
24,783,421 
27,364, 603 
24,716, 023 
21, 667,397 
20, 839, 026 


25,481,735 
16, 768,251 


24,936, 284 
20, 187,704 
16, 139,306 
14,733,251 
23,484,397 
13, 163, 500 


22,080, 824 


305,360, 547 
298, 034, 843 


228, 500, 487 
189, 807,555 
135,365,356 
134, 762, 893 
130,001,457 
122,494, 759 
122,212,800 
114, 598, 409 
103,389, 868 
100, 669, 263 
95,341,712 
84, 260, 652 
83,020,721 
82,539,730 
69, 427,328 
68, 587, 845 
64,501,471 
64, 878, 624 
64,277,445 


58, 718, 262 
57,274, 122 


57,238, 558 


55,774, 172 
55, 179, 652 
50, 611,918 
49, 265,398 
49,126,079 
46, 673, 660 
45,767,912 


44, 690, 937 
41,851, 298 


40,744,525 
37,450,041 
36,021,215 
35,949, 847 
35, 232,992 
35, 110,441 


34,027, 664 


681, 762,312 1,977,761,784 1,442,535,896 3,528,742,458 
920,872,865) 2,449,721,903| 1,942,471,238| 4,529, 173,316 


74-0 80-7 74:3 77-9 
73,648,565} 159,822,516] 143,210,970] 310,202,399 


1QOn a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks first in 
n.imber of employees, in salaries and wages and in gross value of production. 
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Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


The subjects treated under this Section, in as much detail as limitations of 
- space permit, include capital, employment, salaries and wages, size of establish- 
ments and power and fuel used in manufacturing. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed in Manufacturing Industries 


The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures from 
the beginning of the twentieth century has, of course, run parallel with the rapid 
growth in industrial operations. From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from 
$446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During 
this period- returns were received from establishments with 5 hands or over, and, 
while the rise in wholesale prices did not exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in 
manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1939 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, but exclusive of central electric stations, was $3,647,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,334,000,000 in 1917, an increase of 56 p.c. while wholesale prices 
have declined about 45 p.c. in the same period. 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Representative Years 1917-39 


Province or Group 1917 1920 1926 1929 1983 1937 1938 1939 

ecg Noa! pe. | pe. | pe. | pe | pe. | pe | pe | pe. 

Prince Edward Island............. 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Pe te Ts Oe fe eee eee (Oe ee a CD 
Bi GW SIONS WAG ooo ota no v5 oie es 2-6 3°5 2:6 2:3 2°7 2-6 2-3 2:5 
Uh ao Sea Rg Oi Sint api ree .| 28-4 30-1 30-2 31-1 31-6 32-3 32-9 32-4 
Ec iat le pela ie are ett 49-6 50-1 50-4 | 49-6 48-4 48-3 48-1 48-3 
Reino. tetas ee oo aad 3-6 3-2 2-7 3-0 3-1 3-5 3-3 3-3 
BHBICAOCHOWBN «oc. ese eons ce ee ole: 1-0 0-8 0-8 1-1 1-2 1-1 1-1 1-0 
Oe ES enek ale ena ran leet ae 2-1 1-6 1-8 2-0 2-1 2-0 2-0 2-0 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 7-3 6-0 8-1 7-8 8-0 7-4 7:6 7-6 
Totals..................--.] 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0) 100-0 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Vegetable products................ 12-0 13-7 14-3 14-5 15-9 15:6 15-2 14-8 
Animal products............000005. s9| 7-6| 70] 61] 62| 66] 6-5 6-9 
Textiles and textile products....... 8-2 10-4 9-4 9-0 9-1 9-3 8-8 9-5 
Wood and paper products.......... 23-0| 26-5] 28-9] 28-8] 27-2] 26-8] 27-3 26-4 
Iron and its products............... 29-8 24-8 20-4 20-6 18-8 18-8 18-9 19-1 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 3-0 3-7 6:3 7-5. 8-1 8-8 9-4 9-5 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 6-2 7-4 7°8 7-9 9-0 8-3 8-2 8-0 
Chemicals and allied products..... 7-5 4-2 4-2 4-1 4-7 4-7 4-6 4-7 


Miscellaneous industries............ 1-4 1-7 1-7 1-5 1:0 1-1 1-1 1-1 
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15.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1939, with Totals for Representative Years 


1924-38. 


Year, Province or Group 


Fixed 
Capital 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Land, 
Buildings, 
Fixtures, 
Machinery, 
Tools and 
Other 
Equipment 


Working Capital 


Inventory 
Value of Raw 
Materials 
and Finished 
Products 
on Hand, 
Stocks in 
Process, 
Fuel, 
Supplies, ete. 


Cash, Bills 


Wotals, 1924, os .sccckee ee 
EOUAIS, 1006... 5 37,. ¢008 parse 
LOLAIS, 1929.5 0 Secret 
WMotalse19 se. Oe da ha teeehe 
Totals, 1938: ..%4;-4. eee 
Totals73934. Miss ee 
‘WOUAIS, 3000, -- ox... bah. cate 
Wotals, 1936.2... 4. deter eden 
WE CR 82 Bn ea ee 
Dotais, 1938s. coche ee 


PROVINCE 


AD ertsy Avwtceecte- oto. pee ars che od Ieee He 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 


Totals;:1939. ..8.icn. e305. oe 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Vegetable productsiu., «.cclcctstea. fee 
ANIMAL PPOGUCtS Jee. diieht.sk cise she ee 
Textiles and textile products......... 
Wood and paper products............ 
Tron and tts) products; 4....+ aren. see 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
Miscellaneous industries.............. 


1,717,122,081 
1,905, 620, 436 
2,306, 913,335 
25 218,729,204 
2,151,091, 557 
2,108, 729,528 
25080, 221, 792 
2,061, 610, 260 
25126,929,809 
2,149, 402,173 


21,301 


1,653,059 
64,005, 898 
59, 256, 849 

727,372,170 
997,402, 824 
76,099,309 

21,286, 640 

47,921,559 

173, 726, 828 
161,948 


658,360,445 
707,413,136 
867,689,319 
597,939,060 
573,587,617 
- 598,110,478 
610,814,942 
651,771, 457 
757,322,293 
739,226,808 


444,960 
21,691,379 
15,403, 247 

241,765,103 
395,179,051 
26,111,884 
9,891,365 
16,847,415 
57,129, 834 
79,320 


— $$ | | —_ | | 


5,872) 271,317,396 
4,362) 126,988,070 
1,930} 178,986,112 
8,538] 707,823,732 
1,394} 380,873,581 
526) 189,121,551 
809} 207,207,477 
808 86,990,884 
566 19,578,281 


149, 646, 606 
73,015,240 
87,314, 747 

130, 764, 103 

158, 466,579 
77,396, 932 
56, 738,301 
40,745,755 
10,455, 295 


Total 
and ° 
Accounts Capital 
Receivable, 
Prepaid 
Expenses, 
etc. 
$ $ 
519,834,982) 2,895,317,508 
595,037,625) 3,208,071,197 
780, 289,355| 4,004,892,009 
563,807,215] 3,380,475,509 
554,580, 664| 3,279,259,838 — 
541,508,863 3,249,348, 864 
525,366,393) 3,216, 403,127 
557,881,814] 3,271,263,531 — 
580,975,729] 3,465,227,831 
597,054,037) 3,485, 683,018 
584,881 2,682,900 
16, 256, 805 101, 954, 082 
165511 ,227|, © Olde 
213,401,168] 1,182,538,441 
369,989,794] 1,762,571, 669 
17,448,172 119, 659,365 
6,476,090 37, 654,095 
8,515, 251 73, 284, 225 
44,112,840) 274,969,502 
297,579 38,847 
693,593,807) 3,647,024, 449 
118,482,223] 539,446,225 
50,332,521 250, 335, 831 
80,948,068] 347,248,927 
122,216,837} 260,804,672 
158,553,560} 697,893,720 
79,971,407) 346,489,890 
26,919,507| 290,865,285 
44,722,726| 172,459,365 
11,446,958 41,480,534 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures 


Using a base and taking the percentages of the wage-earners and the total 
employees in each year, and dividing these percentages into the corresponding 
volumes of manufacturing production (see p. 865 for the index of volume), tentative 
conclusions are arrived at regarding the efficiency of production per wage-earner 
and per employee. These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, 
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affected by the changés in the method of computing the number of wage-earners 
adopted in 1925, and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the 
apparent number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased 
the index of the efficiency of production. Comparability exists, however, between 


the figures prior to 1926 and subsequent to 1930. Table 16 shows only the latter 


period. Unfortunately, the period covered is rather limited for the purpose in view, 
but it is suggested that the reader compare these data with the comparable figures 
for 1917-24 at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. The indexes may be considered 
as supplying satisfactory evidence of a general gain in volume of production per 
person employed. In this connection it should be remembered, however, that in 
1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were 
being employed, their inefficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing 
inflation of prices. Table 16 illustrates the development of modern industry as 
marked by a large increase in production with a comparatively small increase in 
wage-earners. During the depression years following 1930 the reduced volume of 
production naturally lowered the indexes of efficiency. 


16.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1931-39. 


Norz.—Figures, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are published at p. 421 of the 
1939 Canada Year Book. 
(1985-39 = 100) 


Percentages Relative] Index Indexes of 
; to 1935-39 Number Efficiency of 
Vieat Salaried Wage- Total a of Production 
Employees | Earners | Employees Of Of Total | Volume |———-————————- 
Wage- Em- . of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 
Earners | ployees | Products | Earner ployee 
No No No p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
TOS Tee els 91,491 | 437,149 528, 640 85-8 84-9 80-0 93-2 94-2 
1932.2 5%i..,, 87,050 | 381,783 468, 833 74-9 75°3 67:7 90-4 89-9 
TB pees 86,636 | 382,022 468, 658 75-0 75°3 67-8 90-4 90-0 
1934....... 92,095 | 427,717 519,812 83-9 83-5 79-8 95-1 95-6 
1935 97,930 | 458,734 556, 664 90-0 89-5 88-0 97-8 98-3 
LOSGiEy, 104,417 | 489,942 594,359 96-1 95-5 96-4 100-3 100-9 
LOST eck oe x 115,827 | 544,624 660,451 106-9 106-1 109-1 102-1 102-8 
T9882 25 2 a3 120,589 521,427 642,016 102-3 103-2 100-2 97-9 97-1 
1930.5. 124,772 | 583,342 658,114 104-7 105-8 106-4 101-6 100-6 


- = 


Distribution of Employees in 1939.—In 1939 the 24,805 establishments 
covered employed 124,772 salaried employees and 533,342 wage-earners, a total of 
658,114 persons. Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 190 were 
classed as salary earners and 810 as wage-earners; the former earned 29-5 p.c. and 
the latter 70-5 p.c. of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


The percentages of salaries are usually relatively high in both Ontario and 
Quebec as compared with the other provinces, as the former contain the head 
offices of many large corporations with their salaried executives. Ontario had a 
larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than the other provinces. 
The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to the wage-earncrs, due,.no 
doubt, to the textile industries of the province. The importance of the textile 
industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 
48-9 p.c. were found in the textile group. 
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17.— Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1939 


- Note.—For actual figures upon which this table is based, see Table 23. 


P.C. of Employees on P.C. of Employees on 
Salaries P.C. of |” Wages P.C. of 
Province or Group Total Total 


Male | Female | Total Salaries Male | Female | Total Wages 


p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
INOWa Scotia: fo. abot iecwet 2-0 1-7 1-9 1-6 3-0 2-3 2-9 2-5 
INSWHDTUNSWICKs.ccachndser 1-9 1-8 1-9 1:7 2-5 1-7 2-3 1-9 
Qucbeotese es. sate 2s 33-0 28-3 31-9 30-4 31-0 44.0 33-8 30-3 
Ontanio dean Ser eon 48-8 57-3 50-7 53-3 48-7 45-2 47-9 50-4 
Manitoba rnciniy ss i. cee ts 3-9 3-5 3-8 3-6 3-8 2-9 3-6 4-0 
Saskatchewan... ......0.00¢. 1-8 1-1 1-6 1:3 1-0 0-3 0-9 0-9 
Al benbavs toe. cee eee 2 2-6 1:8 2-5 2-2 2-1 0-9 1-8 2-0 
British Columbia............ 5-8 4.4 5-5 5-8 7:8 2-6 6-7 7:9 
Yukonand) NaWets223 ee - - - - = = = - 
TOtaISR® | cc Suse bcs 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Vegetable products.......... 17-5 16-6 17-3 16-5 13-2 19-7 14-6 13-2 
Animal products: 22... c. 12-7 9-4 12-0 9-4 10-2 10-2 10-2 9-2 
Textiles and textile products. 10-5 15-9 11-6 11-9 11-8 48-9 20-0 15-6 
Wood and paper products... . 25-2 21-6 24-4 23-2 25-0 8-7 21-4 22-0 
Tron and its products......... 15-1 13-9 14-9 16-8 23-8 3-0 19-2 23-4 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 7-2 8-7 7:5 8:7 7°3 4-1 6-6 7-8 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
CGOGiR Te tan chisel ee 3-7 3-1 3:6 3-8 4-2 0-6 3-5 4-2 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GUOGUS nos. dueeeee es Cee °5-9 8-0 6-4 7:4 2-8 2-7 2-7 3-0 
Miscellaneous industries...... 2:2 2-8 2-3 2°3 Te 2-1 1-8 1-6 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—Ordinarily, manu- 
facturing employment in Canada reaches its highest point during the summer 
months. Some of the seasonal industries, such as canning, are most active then, 
textile industries are preparing winter goods, and industry generally feels the active 
-demand of the agricultural purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the 
season’s harvest. After the setback of 1929, employment in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 
the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly employment figures in each 
case being lower than the corresponding month of the previous year. The peak 
of employment in June, 1929, when 575,693 wage-earners were on the payrolls, 
was surpassed in September, 1937, with 582,305 wage-earners. There was a drop 
to 536,044 in September, 1938, the highest month in that year, and a rise to 568,564 
in October, 1939. In 1933 employment took an upward swing and the im- 
provement has been generally maintained since then, although, with the exception 
of January and February, each month of 1938 showed a slight recession as compared 
with the same month of 1937. The figures for 1939 show a further recession for the 
first half of the year compared with 1938 but after that, especially for the months 
following the outbreak of war, the improvement was rapid. October, November 
and December were substantially better months than they were in any of the other 
years shown. 
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18.—Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Months 
and Sex, Representative Years 1922-39 


Total Wage-Earners 


Month a 
1922 1926 1929 1933 1937 1938 1939 
LEN DTT AE © kya SSE Rae 324,257 | 417,469 | 502,644 | 340,027 | 484,480} 503,659 490,337 
LUD eh TA BES ea aN gee 336,729 | 430,469 | 519,423 | 347,777 | 502,635 | 508,897 496, 160 
EC 1M aie we are ee Sate 349,110 | 444,597 | 536,866 | 355,888 | 518,663 | 513,955 503,475 
ela ge IM Mi ssen ie CUS A a eae 360,248 | 457,680 | 555,711 | 358,759 | 536,691 | 522,288 509, 739 
NAICS ie beg 200) par aa ae ai a aan 382,504 | 478,541 | 574,905 | 377,659 | 558,205 | 534,266 530, 864 
MULE ei ch Gao Cetos Delsenis 393,935 | 491,858 | 575,693 | 392,196 | 569,613 | 534,706 531, 245 
UGE S Sec ceit sets ela SNR ee ae 391,186 | 494,467 | 573,554 | 393,464 | 564,685 | 525,714 529,575 
VAY AUS) OSS an Soe a ascle PRCA eee 389,511 | 489,367 | 567,022 | 402,249 | 559,760 | 534,743 543, 605 
DBepsemM NEL. cee akong as sees 392, 423 490,115 564, 796 410,954 582,305 536, 044 562,355 
October....... oc earth OM Sele 385,262 | 486,996 | 553,338 | 405,757 | 564,493 | 519,834 568, 564 
IN@OINDE! Ke circk ceiccrok bees 378,992 | 467,986 | 527,213 | 396,384 | 546,473 | 511,128 563,117 
ID ECE EL cater ssatet pssbtaysce << 367,724 | 449,342 | 499,893 | 380,612 | 521,565 | 485,880 544,817 
Wage-Earners by Sex 
Month 1922 1929 1933 1937 1939 


January.......... 243,682) 80,575] 397,459} 105,185] 257,445) 82,582] 380,314] 104,166) 381,997) 108,340 
February........| 253,178] 83,551] 410,865] 108,558} 260,728) 87,049) 392,475) 110,160} 385,955} 110, 205 
MARCH ois, Shes 263,849} 85,261) 426,713] 110,153) 267,259] 88,629] 406,202] 112,461] 391,623] 111,852 
ADEM: Sats Gee: 274,821} 85,427) 443,569) 112,142] 271,348) 87,411) 422,678) 114,013] 398,982) 110,757 
NIE Bee cer 294,095} 88,409) 459,783) 115,122) 285,705) 91,954) 440,211] 117,994) 416,963) 113,901 
PUNE tenet tee cies < 304,395} 89,540} 460,294} 115,399) 296,937) 95,259) 450,121) 119,492) 417,975} 113,270 
SOI ory sete soe 304,020] 87,166) 459,051) 114,503] 300,329) 93,185] 448,991} 115,694] 417,987] 111,588 
August. 203. 203 0 301,234) 88,277) 449,721} 117,301] 302,969) 99,280) 440,123) 119,687) 421,895) 121,710 
Septem ber....... 298,918} 93,505} 441,510} 123,286] 304,908) 106,046) 449,011) 133,294) 431,509] 130,846 
Octoberin:...1.>> 291,973] 93,289] 432,576) 120,762) 301,315| 104,442) 438,890) 125,603} 437,220) 131,344 
November....... 286,511) 92,481) 412,114} 115,099} 294,945) 101,439] 425,171] 121,302) 432,920) 180,197 
December....... 277,854! 89,870} 391,903} 107,990} 285,690) 94,922) 408,663) 112,902) 422,538) 122,279 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—I'rom 1932, the first year for which 
figures of hours worked per week by wage-earners are available, to 1937 each firm 
was required to report the number of hours worked per week by its wage-earners 
during the month in which the greatest number had been employed. For 1938 and 
1939, however, the figures represent one week in a month of normal employment. In 
any case, the figures of Table 19 do not refer to any particular month since the month 
of highest employment or a ‘normal’ month might be May for one firm and October 
for another; they represent the summation of the different months of highest em- 
ployment or the different normal months as reported by all firms. For a given in- 
dustry, however, the month of highest employment or a normal month is more 
significant as in this case it coincides for a great number of the firms engaged in the 
same industry. 


The number of hours worked per week is affected both by business conditions 
and by changes due to government legislation and union demands. In times of 
depression the average number of hours per week is reduced, due to the policy of 
some employers of spreading the available work over as many employees as possible. 
With the return of better times the number of hours worked by each employee is 
naturally increased. This increase is, however, offset by the reduction in hours 
through legislative enactments and union agreements. The period of eight years, 
for which the figures of Table 19 are available, is not long enough to establish a 


definite trend in the average hours worked. 
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390 MANUFACTURES 


Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries 


In 1939 British Columbia showed a higher average salary than any other 
province (Table 23), Ontario was a close second followed by Manitoba and Quebec. 
The head offices of many large corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver and Winnipeg tends to raise the average salaries in the provinces in 
which these cities are situated. The high figures shown for Yukon and the North- 
west Territories in regard to both average salaries and average wages are due to 
the unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in these regions and are 
not representative. 


British Columbia, with average wages paid of $1,153 in 1939 led the other 
provinces; Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario followed, each with 
between $1,025 and $1,070. For a break-down of annual earnings of wage-earners 
by sex, see Table 26. 


23.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Prov- 
inces and Industrial Groups, 1939, with Totals for Representative Years 
1917-38. 


Salaries Wages 
Year Sex oe Total Average te Sea Total Average 

Pre aan laa Salaries | Salaries an eae aL Wages Wages 

No. | No $ $ || No. | No 3 $ 
1 jp ee ara Mite ere a 64,918 85,353, 667 1,315 541,605 412,448,177 762 
BGG is sscia: Lepaistens Teena ae 78,334 141,837,361 1,811 520,559" |575,656,515 1,106 
1k 7 RON ee Spa aire FA clas 71,586 129,836,831 1,814 384,670 359,560,399 935 
BE rae map sis lane ge eee 54,379] 15, 641/130,344,822 1,857/|322,719| 94,871|404, 122,853 968 
L2G ek Gicey Mates 58,245) 17,092|142,353, 900 1, 890/374, 244| 109,580) 483,328,342 999 
Dee rs tcnaists pai nanan 67,731) 21,110)175,553,710 1,976)454,768| 122,922|601, 737,507 1,042 
UO erp creas errr rs 64,161) 20,550/169, 992, 216 2,007) 416,790) 113, 195/527, 563,162 995 
EORESy iS. tise Dace a sy doen te 71,198) 20,293/172,289,095 1, 883)337,636| 99,513)415,277,895 950 
TR isn othe. fas erates 68,264) 18,786)151,355,790 1,739)288,817| 92,966/322, 245,926 844 
Beer occe atone gee 67,875) 18,761/139,317,946 1, 608/287,266| 94,756|296,929,878 777 
PRBS ec, paccmcege wet ae 71,963] 20,132] 148,760,126 1, 615)326,598| 101,119|355,090,929 830 
DOB iin Seah tae clawin aie show ds 76,213) 21,717/160,455,080 1, 638/353,790) 104, 944/399, 012, 697 870 
BOSE oe, eer hsuinde ke oetons 3 oo 81,409| 23,008)173,198,057 1,659\379,977| 109,965| 438,873,377 896 
LE yf Sa Ree a Peay oe 91,092) 24,735|195,983,475 1, 692)427,285| 117,339|525, 743,562 965 


ASSES ee 505o aceasta ee 95,270, 25,319| 207,386,381 1,719/409,172| 112, 255/498, 282,208 956 


1 The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1939 are strictly comparable with 
those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years 
—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 
of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly 
the seasonal industries. 


2 The increase in the number of salaried employees in 1931 is due to the following changes in method: 
(1) Prior to 1931 working proprietors, such as bakers, sawmill operators, small clothing manufacturers, 
etc., were required to report themselves as wage-earners. In 1931 and subsequent years, however, all such 
proprietors reported themselves as salaried employees. (2) In 1931 travelling salesmen who were attached 
to the plant, and devoted all or the greater part of their time to selling the products of that plant, were 
included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 
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23.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Prov- 
inces and Industrial Groups, 1939, with Totals for Representative Years 


1917-38—concluded. 
Salaries Wages 
Year, Province or Salaried Wage- 
Industrial Group Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
—_————_———-| Salaries | Salaries |—————————_-|__ Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male | Female 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
Province! 
Prince Edward Island..... 230 51 209, 334 745 558 249 408,611 506 
Nova Scotia.......65...... 1,944 439| 3,402,366 1,428] 12,583} 2,661] 13,249,319 869 
New Brunswick........... 1,841 490} 3,589,152 1,540} 10,173] 1,997} 10,070,010 827 
nehettn dl fia Peele ck ae os 32,354] 7,519) 66,219, 605 1, 661)/128,625} 51,823]157, 538, 162 873 
RONTAELA: Ore apes cig onoe cea 48,001} 15,240/116, 127, 609 1, 836)/202,399} 53,231/262, 248, 600 1,026 
Manitobaiinss slo sts. eee. 3, 783 942) 7,954,864 1,684] 15,738) 3,447] 20,489,934 1,068 
Saskatchewan............. 1, 706 294) 2,752,194 1,376|| 4,160 315} 4,593,933 1,027 
PA DOUUAM iriter. cece sare 2,582 477| 4,841,330 2,583 8,597} 1,056] 10,136,370 1,050 
British Columbia.......... 5,714) 1,155] 12, 723, 124 1, 852)| 32,610} 3,075) 41,158,870 15ibs 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
TAGOPIOS LS cents ote oe ek 10 - 19,756 1,976 45 ~ 78,010 1,734 
Totals, 1939....... 98,165] 26,607|217,839,334 1,746)415,488) 117,854/519,971,819 975 
INDUSTRIAL GrouP! 
Vegetable products........ 17,182} 4,413] 35,905, 856 1,663] 54,675) 23,177] 68,342,929 878 
Animal products........... 12,446} 2,506) 20,426, 743 1,366) 42,372} 12,034) 47,805,128 879 
Textiles and textile prod- 

MCTSIas. ceettiekerr tre. ceeias 10,267} 4,217} 25,865,054 1, 786|| 48,865} 57,673) 81,251,981 763 
Wood and paper products..| 24,740} 5,743} 50,670,709] . 1,662)/103,993) 10,306)114, 616,746 1,003 
Tron and its products...... 14,837} 3,706] 36,687,804 1,979] 98,969}  3,529]121,871,924 1,189 
Non-ferrous metal products} 7,098} 2,326] 18,894,235 2,005] 30,293) 4,846] 40,790, 623 1,161 
Non-metallic mineral prod- 

6 le Sa en ea 3, 634 823} 8,356,148 1, 875|| 17,924 645) 21,711,786 1,169 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

NOES Maan nese e es Sct s 5,832} 2,138] 16,108, 687 2,021) 11,417} 3,208) 15,458, 871 1,057 
Miscellaneous industries....} 2,129 735| 4,924,098 1,719] 6,980} 2,436) 8,121,831 863 


1 For a break-down of annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Table 26. 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In only 
eleven industries did the average salaries exceed $2,000 in 1939; in ten they ranged 
from $1,800 to $2,000; in twelve they ranged from $1,500 to $1,800; while in the 
remaining seven they were below $1,500. In 1939 the lowest salaries were reported 
by the sawmilling, butter and cheese, and bread and other bakery products industries 
each of which includes a large proportion of small establishments. 


The highest wages, those above $1,250, were paid in eight industries, in all of 
which the proportion of skilled workers is probably high. The highest of this group 
was petroleum products with $1,473 and the lowest, automobiles with $1,263. In 
twelve others average wages ranged from $1,000 to $1,250. In most of these twenty 
industries the proportion of women workers is low. In twelve other industries 
average wages ranged between $800 and $1,000, while in the remaining eight they 
were below $800. This last group includes industries made up of a large proportion 
of small establishments and in which the proportion of female workers is high. 
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24.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1939, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1938 


Nore.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 
annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Tables 27 and 28. 


For a break-down of 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried ' | Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
———_———— Salaries ]—————_ Wag ——_——_———- 
Male | Female 1939 | 1938} Male | Female 1939 | 19388 
No. No. $ $ $ No. No. $ $ $ 
1)Pulp and paper......... 3, 730 652| 10,875, 243)2,482)2.539) 26,132 502) 33, 862, 136/1, 271/1, 192 
PARSE ACen oid meee call, ae 4,045 235) 3,803,320} 889] 861) 27,942 177| 22,592,988} 803} 805 
3| Printing and publishing.} 6,430} 2,068} 13,072,440/1,538/1,513) 8,619)° 1,225] 13,132,922)1,334)1,334 
4|Electrical apparatus and 
SUDDINOSSR. 6 ep etoa oe 4,357} 1,502) 11,561, 270/1,973]1,874) 10,994} 3,408] 14,149,822) 982) 976 
5| Railway rolling-stock...| 1,361 102} 3,182,974/2,176/2, 264) 16,088 23) 21, 867,585/1,358/1,310 
6| Bread and other bakery 
PLOGUCIST eee nia 2,648 811) 3,874, 885/1,120]1, 064) 16,972} 2,690] 18,462,923) 939) 939 
7| Automobiles]. 202.229... 1,741 477| 5,158, 435|2,326/2, 287|| 12,064 145] 15,415, 279}1, 263/1, 263 
8|Primary iron and steel. 922 229] 3,003, 672/2, 610|2,586) 12,592 84] 17,406, 845}1,373]1, 284 
9|Clothing, men’s factory] 2,599 852} 5,727,163/1,660/1, 602) 6,376} 12,599] 14,340,898) 756) 732 
10} Non-ferrous metal smelt- 
ing and refining....... 923 166}. 2,670, 414/2,452)2,457|) 11,360} Nil | 16,701, 705)1,470)1,445 
11|Hosiery and_ knitted 
goods... 1,240 710} 3,496,360]1, 793)1,693)) 7,191) 12,171) 14,282,125) 738): 713 
12 Clothing, ‘women’s fac- 
dah ee Feta AN, sen 2,108 980) 5,051,476/1, 636/1,623)| 4,965) 12,217) 12,335,016} 718} 713 
13 Sieur and meat 
packings -S4 eee es 2,735 380) 5,615, 779)1, 803)1.783|| 8,614}; 1,036) 11,493,903]1,191/1,176 
14|Cotton yarn and cloth.. 673 225} 1,928, 737|2,148/2,099) 12,2341 6,591) 14,804,469} 786) 761 
15|Butter and cheese...... 5,102 957| 5,491,586] 906} 914) 10,875 514} 11,143,953) 978) 975 
16 eae and bookbind- 
es = wb es eae ae 3,146 823] 6,403, 644/4,613/1,614] 7,007} 2,497] 9,714,060/1,022/1,001 
17 itachnees ieee vie IS 2,319 677| 5,454,350)1, 821)1, 812) 8,922 330) 10,393, 511/1, 123/1, 087 
18} Rubber see including 
rubber footwear...... 1,963 677| 4,524, 7661, 714)1,759)) 8,004; 3,516) 11,079,008] 962) 932 
19| Boots and shoes, leather] 1,457 429) 3,261, 283/1,729]1,719] 9,028) 6,043] 10,206,010) 677) 665 
20| Biscuits, confectionery, 
cocoa and chocolate. .| 2,332 575) 5,012,550}1, 724/1, 667] 4,103} 5,142) 6,736,106] 729) 710 
21|Castings and poe i .| 1,008 265} 2,351,417/1, 847/1,953]) 8,245 117| 8,839, 454/1, 057)1, 033 
22|Sheet metal Bragdnetsyy 1,294 391) 3,100,349)1,840/1, 771] 5,943 851} 6,901, 290)1,016} 994 
23| Furniture. . 1,268 317} 2,496,526)1,575]1,511)| 8,620 367| 7,462,744} 830] 808 
24| Automobile supplies. . 829 281} 2,204,473)1,986]1,955|) 6,244 765| 7,642, 168)1,090)1, 063 
25| BrewerieS.............. 1,418 156} 3,796,084/2,412/2,352) 3,733 38) 4,655,318]1, 235)1, 240 
26|Silk and artificial silk. . 584 256] 1,607, 696/1,914)1,921] 4,747} 2,634] 6,364,708} 862) 810 
27|Petroleum products..... 820 140} 2, 282,581|2,378/2,376) 3,792 14) 5,607, 666)1,473)1,514 
28/Tobacco, cigars and cig-| 1,599 413] 3,544, 016)1,761/1,750| 2,043) 4,103) 4,189,007} 682) 675 
ATETLES, Lemay: 
29| Hardware and tools.... 694 272| 1,999,567/2,070)1,910) 5,019 771| 5,591,259) 966) 914 
30|Planing mills, sash and 
door factories......... Vheteig(al 214) 2,048, 992)1,293)1, 240) 6,542 33] 5,482,310} 834] 816 
31| Fruit and vegetable pre- 
DBESbOUS Se a ees 1,063 420) 2,228, 643/1,503/1,467] 3,882} 4,473] 4,967,393] 595} 584 
32| Boxes and bags, paper. 864 317| 2,482,927|2,102/2,100) 3,138 2,423| 4,667,086] 839} 813 
33|Brass and copper. pro- 
uctsece ee eens 925 232) 2,223,376/1,922/1,881]] 3,765 295) 4,482, 664/1, 104/1,032 
34|/Flour and feed mills. . 1,701 240). 2,582, 208/1,330/1, 298] 3,808 149] 3,933,288) 994] 954 
35| Agricultural implements 812 235} 1,644, 601/1,571/1,528) 4,219 40! 4,380,119}1,028/1,088 
36|Medicinal and pharma- ; 
ceutical preparations..| 1,252 657} 3, 755,303/1,967|1,948) 1,152 1,327} 2,151,588} 868} 851 
37|Coke and gas products.. 885 278} 1,703, 455]1,465]1,574)| 2,898 2|. 4,148, 159)}1, 430/1, 438 
38] Heating and cooking ap- | 
Paraiso. ace eee 676 197} 1,574,975!1,804/1,802)] 4,113 43] 4,178,913/1,006} 975 
39) Wire and wire goods.. 523 179} 1,428, 887/2,035]1,950| 3,547 274| 4,256,051/1, 114/1, 032 
40/Aerated and mineral | 
waters.. Se ee 1,129 236] 1,973,932}1,446]1,541)| 3,459 91) 3,554, 268/1,001] 980 
Totals, Forty Leading : 
Industries........... 72,546) + 19,223/156,200,355/1,702| — |818,986|} 89,720)403,576,717| 987) - 
Grand Totals, All In- 
austries: 78. hoa 98,165) 26,607/217,839,334/1,746)1, 719,415,488) 117,854/519,971,819| 975) 956 


Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings.—In comparing earnings 
by provinces or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in 
each case since the distribution of industries has very definitely a regional significance. 
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In some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed, in others the ability 
to exercise muscular strength is necessary; in others again the labour force must 
exercise craftsmanship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers 
in these latter industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those 
employed in industries whose employees are routine workers. 

The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is in many 
cases different to that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of 
weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the pieture. 
So that, while in general the same observations apply, a close study of the differences 
between the averages shown in Tables 23 and 24 will be of value to the student. 


25.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hour Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners, 


. _ Average Earnings Hours 
Year ——_———— | Worked 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly per Week 
MALE 
$ $ $ No. 
LOS Are eee Mie nee a cts area e Abana ore 0 Anaya 930 20-31 0-407 49-91 
LOL OPER eS Mere teenie sus ast sevele Sisiels cele <4. chussuesey®s& 966 20-41 0-413 49-41 
NOOO, siicas eae ree Sesh SASL ee ee eae tae ee 995 20-92 0-423 49-41 
TLE REE. spt ecerecesies Bb SiEPE SERA ROR SECTS SERCH oe PCy ce oa rea 1,055 21-49 0-454 47-3 
HET aon 5 ou re ad Ae Se ee i air oe nt ae 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 
FEMALE 
$ $ $ No. 
GBR boeken Sa ene ey Rena iN Avra oe et OS eee 539 11-80 0-251 46-91 
RUB TAS. <5 ach hcy RUE aia ENR Ses Pee eee Ae ae ar a ae 570 12-04 0-259 46-51 
EOS Orr ree ee ee cer iter SRM ed Gee emt Sie mace c 5v7 12-20 0-262 46-51 
ESS ORE a AMEE RS iets Sie ana. os Nave ers cate poise pa siaraleyes 3)¥ & Aes 594 12-10 0-271 44-6 


DOO eeepc reel rah aide Stato chee aia os Scie (sw Ree Sie de oe Se 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 


1 Estimated on the basis of hours worked by female wage-earners in 1938 and 1939 as compared with 
those worked by male wage-earners in those years. 


26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners, Classified by 
Sex, Province and Industrial Group, 1939 


Average Earnings Hours 
Province or Industrial Group (a) Worked 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly per Week 
MALE 
$ $ $ No. 

Pelrince mea ward [Stan Cs). cost hcmik as, eT eteeiosk oo esis s 581 12-88 0-259 49-7 
UNIO NAD RISTRGS 6 ER SPS ae ee er co 939 19-20 0-376 51:0 
RO MATURS WICK en ent cae ty AER, A accete eg 894 18-18 0-361 50-3 
PONE DOC te ers ois, fe Skah ne vad oe ale sataate Dk 984 20-03 0-410 48-8 
OD TAT Oe tar eR sc Os ory. k EM cee ob eines 2b tes 23-85 0-503 47-4 
ish IGYGUY Ray Of Sl 2 eS eS ee Oe Ay ce eee eee 1,165 23-61 0-531 44-5 
PGA LOCH W All meri cac ooh cients Ua iee ee dee talon a ke 1,059 20-62 0-430 . 48-0 
PLETOE UD er ae Me eh che anda SBA as ie ale co ebro one viens = 1,096 22-23 0-476 46-7 
ovmin tev re) hhh ad ort: Sets: Seen go ei op an? ts, Se ee 1,201 23-73 0-518 45-8 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 1,734 33-28 0-636 52-3 
Potalsusees. farce heen. cc acess wea: 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 

Seeatnlsie Produce yc) seks ehex ds vss Seah see isos 1,006 19-75 0-394 50-1 
Amimal products!. A.) <2. 5.ecse5 <> ak Mr eee 957 20-18 0-421 47-9 
Mectiles and. texbueproducts,i.nG..< » aoa Skee oo oxo aes 929 19-96 0-418 47-7 
WO ANG NAPEreprOducts : shaw. sue Sele cls wee ade 1,040 20-59 0-413 49-9 
ues ave Get sige lode les aera ei hea Ee eee ae eee ae 1,206 26-11 0-580 45-0 
Pi Gu-terrous:metal products tees os 0 0s a chelhaek bones cee 1,241 25-24 0-543 46-5 
Non-metallic mineral products................0.00008% 1,184 24-04 0-509 47-2 
Chemicals and allied products...............00eceeee: 1,169 22-25 0-493 45-1 


Peat LAN CONG IDEMISUTIES 30 bie «face xs BSR sh chins a cb 947 19-44 0-419 46-4 


iExclusive of dairy factories and fish-processing plants. 
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26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners, Classified by 
Sex, Province and Industrial Group, 1939—concluded 


Average Earnings Hours 
Province or Industrial Group i |} Worked 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly per Week 
FEMALE 
$ $ $ No. 

Prmcesidward Isinid $3) 3) eee ere ene eae oe 288 7-50 0-152 49-2 
NGVaeDCOLINsm enc eee eee iieine ecie an ieee 539 11-03 0-218 50-6 
New Brunswick) Sic.secc cn eee <a on ao nee 493 10-01 0-213 46-9 
UG EEGs: hte haces he Bole Se tcols Fee eee, a Ge enna 596 12-14 0-267 45-4 
OMESTION oe tie Re 5 RAE Ls WERE re ies Se 640 13-54 0-301 45-0 
Manitabs Sed: wah eds, ee ee ee eae 623 12-64 0-293 43-2 
Saskatchowalt recs sr eae ee ere e ee ae 592 11-53 0-267 43-2 
Alberta ee era ee oc ibe Shanes Seu et poas 676 13-72 0-314 43-7 
British Columbiacs.. 1s 00. Ga ee tee 652 Cod Watt 0-298 43-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..................+- ee ewer et Pens ree cai bbe ck 

TOUa Seti ee I eo to eee 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 
Végetableproducts-... ss Ace cee oa ice eo ee aes 576 11-32 0-252 45-0 
Animal products! 5% voices os ae cor, eats otc ee ae 603 12-72 0-278 45-7 
Textiles and textilesproducts)4-ss0.0e. oon meee oes 622 13-37 0-293 45-7 
Wood andjpaper:productswec. ca. Leet as eee 632 12-52 0-281 44-6 
Iron and its products.......... bre toeasatinnila, seis Po cere ee 703 15-21 0-346 / 43-9 
INon-ferrous metal productss:..6- de. os. eee 660 13-43 0-300 44-8 
Non-metallic mineral products............00.se0ce000- 747 15-16 0-337 45-0 
Chemicals and allied products.............2.....+e00: 657 12-51 0-289 43-3 
Miscellaneousiindustries...ci a ace es Sarde 628 12-88 0-290 44-4 


1 Exclusive of dairy factories and fish-processing plants. 


27.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male Wage-Earners Employed 
in the Forty Leading Industries, 1939 


Norr.—Industries ranked according to the annual number of male wage-earners employed. 


Average Earnings Hours 
Industry To  ---—] Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
$ $ $ No. 

A Sawrttlis:4. tse atone ce ee eee 805 16-01 0-293 54-6 
21 Pulp -and.paperce. 3s <i, ee Ee 1,284 27-66 0-582 47-5 
3| Bread and other bakery products.................. 1,002 19-32 0-366 52-8 
4) Railway rolling-stocks. jan ae sire cse eee 1,358 27-25 0-640 42-6 
S|*Primary-iron and steelursec ae ee ee ee 1,378 27-75 0-556 49-9 
6} \Cottoniyarntandicloth:a™ .2ee be ae eee 859 17-58 0-352 50-0 
Zi Automobilestccce.c. @ ee os ce ee CE 1,266 28-99 | - 0-765 37-9 
8| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining............ 1,470 27-92 0-587 47-6 
9| Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 1,095 23-54 0-520 45-3 
10} Bootssandishoes, leather: .ssces s. sate ts ee 776 17-44 0-373 46-7 
Ti Machinery. sno. eee tee Sr eae Pe oe eer etme 1,145 28-59 0-617 46-3 
12) Furniture Se, Pee eee oe ei eere BF 839 18-41 0-393 46-9 
13|-Printing-and: publishing..c5-e ene wate. See eee 1,437 27-55 0-650 42-4 
14) Slaughtering and meat packing..................... 1,243 23-80 0-481 49-5 
15|\"Castings:and forgings? ae hese oe oem Ae 1,062 22-65 0-479 47-3 
16| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear........... 1,089 22-39 0-473 47-3 
17 Gtiosiery and knitted! goods..05)...cepnie ae eee ee 941 20-77 0-420 49-5 
18iPrintine-andsbookbind ingests. dee ee ee 1152 23-02 0-517 44-5 
19| Planing mills, sash and door factories.............. 835 17-77 0-364 48-8 
26); Clothing men stactory,--.-0sse.. eee eee ee 1,049 22-09 0-499 44-3 
21) Automopilesuppliess st sere. was site eens 1,142 25-58 0-571 44-8 
22a sheetametal produchei: eer vc te orate ees 1,044 21-47 0-462 46-5 
2siHardwareand tools... es oe oe sc ees Alan 1,018 21-64 0-458 47-2 
24\-Clothing women’s tacbory.cee «eee ae 1,009 23-17 0-554 41-8 
eal ssilkvandartinctal silk. tne. orcs dee eae 987 20-47 0-415 49-3 
26\<Agricultural imploments..4..4: ose clue ccm at gee 1,031 26-61 0-558 47-7 
27| Heating and cooking apparatus................-.0+: 1,010 21-55 0-448 48-1 
28| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and chocolate........ 938 18-93 0-390. 48-6 
29| Fruit and vegetable preparations................... 753 15-58 0-311 50-1 
30) Hlonmanddeed mills) ce eee Ue ae ee ee 1,009 19-33 0-378 51-2 
$1|'<Petroleum: products:,: coho tess oon eee seen ee 1,476 28-95 0-742 39-0 
32| Brass andeopper products,......< 6 o0es rss domes 1,139 24-63 0-530 46-5 
33] -Leathen tanneries, oasis en chiens ee es eee 950 19-19 0-382 50-2 
S4], STO WOLICS! ee os <5 oe acc oe racials sis ER ihe Seed 1,240 23-55 0-487 48-4 
35) Wire And: Wire: POOUS! oe en oe eee eee ee 1,152 26-64 0-536 49-7 
36) Aerated and mineral waters....................e00. 1,013 19-38 0-385 50-3 
$7\ Woollen cloth) (9). > ee wae eee ee ee 997 18-90 0-382 49-5 
$8) boxes and bags, paper.+.od.oee =seces ao a eebw es eee 1,038 22-66 0-473 47-9 
$9}> Boxes wooden 29 2." 4 See: ook a ee ee ee 730 17-56 0-340 51-7 
40/sShipbuildine and repairs’... Jen ee ee 1,337 26-30 0-540 48-7 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries....... 1,090 22-44 0-468 47-9 


Totals, All Industries.................. 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 


tow 
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28.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Female Wage-Earners Employed 
in the Forty Leading Industries, 1939 


‘Nors.—Industries ranked according to the annual number of female wage-earners employed. 


Average Earnings ; Hours 
Industry Kenn} 6 Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
$ $ $ No 
PAC lOLnINng. «Men S1ACbOry. asses: «has ESaw eves. s 607 12-79 0-283 45-2 
SHC LObMINS, WOMEN BS LACLOLY nt. oe eines lv escle os oink 599 13-76 0-315 43-7 
os Hosiery and knitted @O0dS. .'..<.. cele sacle os oo daw 617 13-63 0-290 47-0 
APOLLON VOL IAN GClOLH, 2. rete loth) Semen eh: 652 13-35 0-273 48-9 
5, |Boots,and shoes, leather:.< 5... 005 ou. vs ces 529 11-89 0-255 46-6 
6 |Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and chocolate....... 562 11-34 0-251 45-2 
7 |Fruit and vegetable preparations.........:....... 456 9-44 0-211 44-7 
8 |Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.................6.. 588 12-07 0-279 43-3 
9 | Rubber goods, including rubber footwear.......... 673 13-84 0-300 46-2 
10 |Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 620 13-33 0-302 44-1 
11 |Bread and other bakery products................. 545 10-51 0-227 46-3 
Remo k AMG ATE Clal Bills: meee. say see ok ie cee har 639 13-24 0-290 45-7 
iS i ernting and-book bindings... oica sok veces vee Soseed 643 12-80 0-291 44-0 
$47 Boxes and DAgs= Papers .ixcsi.oc tens de chee one sree dae 581 12-68 0-275 46-1 
RRM onllen erate ci er Tee ca Paha aed ee 702 13-31 0-280 47-6 
AMRIT ALSIANCISCATIS Etec. +r se och et a otewane he isha oe 651 14-49 0-352 41-2 
17 | Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations Saabs 676 13-30 0-306 43-5 
18: }Woollen yarn. : . 2.5 oso bain ApS Bas ods wia Sash 553 12-87 0-267 48-2 
ASHE ringing and publishing ., jcc) cae aes a6. oe bon 61i 11-70 0-283 41-3 
20 |Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s.......... 527 13-77 0-336 41-0 
Hl RES SST Bh as CR eS Da ec 529 11-04 0-244 45-3 
MoM ULEPOOL Re ee ys dis terns case hae ielclicd daa lere oe aha s 821 16-34 0-392 41-7 
23 |Miscellaneous paper products.................5% ey 635 13-15 0-287 45-8 
24 |Slaughtering and meat packing.................... 759 14-54 0-323 45-0 
23 |Tobacco processing and packing.................6- 607 15-26 0-324 47-1 
26 |Gloves and mittens, leather................ece000 551 11-97 0-259 46-3 
PASNESEMNELALDPOCUCtSi saat sees 2s oisls Rep wale ole lee 816 16-80 0-383 43-9 
28 |Miscellaneous chemical products.................. 556 10-74 0-245 43-8 
29 |Miscellaneous leather goods..................0008- 668 12-46 0-279 44-7 
SOeitlancwaretanGitG0ls! 252553. Paes tee wee tla aet 624 13-26 0-286 46-3 
BLEPANLOMBODile SUPPlHesita. ceca. cise 4.0 sclero' «uc paced axveuties 667 14-92 0-361 41-3 
SSE OLLOUCLEXEMOS sR. Giccos hee. ues cea et es eee 641 13-58 0-295 46-0 
33 |Jewellery and silverware.................0eee00e. : 651 13-01 0-290 44-8 
PAM CoCo sted ANG SPICOS, ous. os aiealnele wena s Samawee 621 11-48 0-255 45-0 
Some OLTAD DUM ca ous chic ct fais @ loss sia wis Says cleterete og sorerers! wees 659 12-83 0-279 46-0 
S02} DACh, COLLOM BUC ULC; 22 .cd oes ca baw ve se oe eee es Oe 657 13-03 0-286 45-5 
Spa ODS PIMSCOUANCOUS’, «.. cud -cats ote o's o-+.¢ Sa eves sateres 610 11-58 0-280 41-3 
dey MECC ORCA ty 0520 nyo) ARR Sata me ie tr a A 629 13-55 0-299 45-4 
SIPUELOUEL DIODATAUONS Ie Ae cine: hale care ee rele Dini es f 604 12-10 0-287 42-2 
RE ON ie eee OFS ae eae ae ee 589 12-16 0-309 39-4 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries....... 615 12-72 0-281 45-3 
Totals, All Industries.................. 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages is divided by the index number of the cost 
of living, on the same base, a measure of ‘real’ wages is obtained. Index numbers 
for 1931 to 1939 are given in Table 29. In 1931 real wages were 93-4 on the 1935-39 


base; in 1937, 1938 and 1939 they showed substantial improvement. 
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29.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1931-39 


Norre.—Figures on the 1917 base, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are published 
at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. 


Index Numbers (1935-39=100) 


x Wages WAETAES pe 
ear : age- early . 
Paid 5; Real Value 
Earners Earnings Average 
Voary | Cieigiea| a amaaen 
Earnings & E aenion 4 
$ No. $ 
1 DS) eae a ate Ane eee: 415,277, 895 437,149 950 101-9 109-1 93-4 
1OSON aie Raee e Greceaine 322, 245,926 381, 783 844 90-6 99-0 91-5 
1983. 508 So watasies Se ae * 296,929,878 382,022 Tae 83-4 94-4 88-3 
1934 cack Ooo eae 355,090,929 427,717 830 89-1 95-7 93-1 
LOSS eee aka eee te 399,012, 697 458, 734 870 93-3 96-2 97-0 
1O86N tse De 438,873,377 489,942 896 96-1 98-1 98-0 
1937-3 Nae Ona ee 525, 743, 562 544, 624 965 103-5 101-2 102-3 
10S 8h. 5ceetane eee 498, 282, 208 521,427 956 102-6 102-2 100-4 
1930). Atha teecoe ees 519,971,819 533,342 975 104-6 101-5 103-1 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 30 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are 
alone available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent and taxes, repairs, 
and all otber overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage of 
salaries was highest in the years 1932 and 1933. These were years in which manu- 
facturing production was curtailed and it is probable that, salaried employees being 
a part of the organization of an industry rather than of its productive force, salaries 
were an abnormally bigh percentage of the lower levels of production then prevailing. 
The percentage declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production 
from 1924 to 1929, while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and the first half of 
1939, due to decreased industrial activity, the percentage of salaries to value added 
was abnormally high. It should be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees 
nereased 78:2 p.c. during the period 1924-39 while wage-earners increased but 
27-7 p.c. The percentage of wages has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. 
The number of wage-earning employees may be more rapidly adjusted to the activity 
of the industry and wage levels likewise may be more readily adjusted to the price 
levels of the products. - 
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30.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1924-39 


Percentage— 
Value Added : 
Year by peer Po ad ioe of Salaries | of Wages eons d 
Manufacture! i Mery to Value Wages to 
ed Added Value Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 

ib ey tian See aera 1,075,458,459 | 130,344,822 | 404,122,853 12-1 37-6 49-7 
MUG ce reniehls toes 1,167,936,726 | 133,409,498 | 486,534,944 11-4 37-4 48-8 
LOZ tet tree, vs 1,305,168,549 | 142,353,900 | 483,328,342 10-9 37-0 47-9 
DOW erick, Sethe ieraats « 1,427, 649,292 | 151,419,411 | 511,285,921 10-6 35-8 46-4 
OZR R castes ses. 1,597,887,676 | 162,903,007 | 558,568,627 10-2 35-0 45-2 
1920.22. =.+-{| 1,755,886, 987 | 175,553,710 | 601,737,507 10-0 34-3 44.3 
LOS ORs 23-2 re ores 1,522,737,125 | 169,992,216 | 527,563, 162 11-2 34:6 45-8 
Ld evFcis ctekewvess 1, 252,017,248 | 172,289,095 | 415,277,895 13-8 Bey 47-0 
LOSZ Sree ehh. ete ee 955,960,724 | 151,355,790 | 322,245,926 15-8 33-7 49-5 
DOSS Ree tees ees 919,671,181 | 139,317,946 | 296,929,878 15-1 32-3 47-4 
LOSER sa tereioted 1,087,301,742 | 148,760,126 | . 355,090,929 13-7 32-7 46-4 
1 OS Dhercaeee aac 1,153,485,104 | 160,455,080 | 399,012,697 13-9 34-6 48-5 
DOS Bake cra tees cst 1, 289,592,672 | 178,198,057 | 488,873,377 13-4 34-0 47-4 
OST ete cox crgutctn, vs 2 1,508,924,867 | 195,983,475 | 525,743,562 13-0 34-8 47-8 
LOSS te ealetearss 3% 1,423, 286,778 | 207,386,381 | 498,282,208 14-5 34-9 49-4 
LOO terete lesicaie cake 1,531,051,901 | 217,839,334 | 519,971,819 14-2 34-0 48-2 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 348. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product, or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production concur- 
rently with a decrease in the number of employees. The former measure has to be 
adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those in 
which the cost of raw materials is relatively high appear to operate on a larger scale. 
Both measures depend on the fluctuation of business activity and the demand of 
the consumer; over any lengthy period of time there is also the difficulty of com- 
parability resulting from changes that it has been necessary to introduce in the 
method of taking the census. 


Size as measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,000 dropped 
again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 53 p.c. of the total. 
Owing to the elimination of central electric stations in 1931 and the dyeing, cleaning 
and laundry industry in 1936, the figures since 1932 are not directly comparable 
with those for 1929 or 1922. 
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31.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922, 1929, 


1936 and 1939. 


19221 19291 
Group of Gross Values Estab- Average || Estab- Average 
lish- Prodoation Pro- lish- eevdactins Pro- 
ments = duction || ments duction 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under’ $25;000\2 3. ec. ae ee 14,978} 114,205,770 7,625)) 14,024) 106,735,470 7 GL? 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000....... 2,401 85,075, 807 35,433] 2,802 99,529, 725 35,521 
50, 000 = 100; 0003445. 1,793 129,320,947 72,125 2,209 156, 308, 744 70, 760 
100, 000 oly 200,000 335. 1,355 191,675, 689 141,458 1, 688 237,532,492 140,718 
200, 000 AM 500; 0005 sane 1,078 330, 533,712 306, 618 1,519 504, 218, 217 331,941 
500, 000 fs 1000000 ean 516 363,341,076 704, 149 636 443,597,677 697,481 
1,000, 000 << 9; 000,000 le. «= 2 364 692,463,530} 1,902,372 601! 1, 217,866,089} 2,026,400 
5; 000; 000 or OVER ic. ccs cote 56 575,592, 599/10, 278, 439 118} 1,298,198, 865)11, 001, 685 
Totals and Averages 22,541| 2,482,209,130| 110,120 23,597) 4,063,987,279| 172,225 
19362 19392 
Under’ $25;000°350.- ee eeee 15, 846 119, 766, 944 7,558] 15,623 120,903,054 7,738 
$ 25,000 but under S50 000 serena 2,625 93,736,051 35, 709 2,803 99, 558, 383 35,519 
50, 000 100,000 Fy sie 2,040} 144,718,010 70,940) 2,215; 156,410,769 70,614 
100, 000 “ 200000 isa. 1,413 198, 268, 333 140,317 1,584 225, 582,130 142,413 
200,000 “2 500,000.75 o.0 Liou 391, 284, 269 312, 007 1,285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
500, 000 2 1,000,000....... 512 358, 345, 875 699, 894 689 466, 441, 130 676, 983 
1,000, 000 “ 00; O00. S25 oe. 447 949, 275,501) 2,123,659 520} 1,091, 293,939] 2,098, 642 
5,000 000%or Overa ic.) ee ones 68 747,008, 831|10, 985, 423 81 923,724,311 11,404; 004 
24,202) 3,002,403,814 24,8003] 3,474,540,5608 


Totals and Averages........ 124,056 


140,102 


1 Figures for this year include the production of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry industry. 2 Figures for this year exclude central electric stations, and the dyeing, cleaning 
and laundry industry. 3 These figures do not include Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 the proportion 
had increased to 27-3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration 
of production into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the 
depression, the percentage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric 
stations included). With the recovery in production since 1933 the percentage has 
risen again and in 1939 stood at 25-6 p.c. The same also holds true for all establish- 
ments employing 101 hands or over. In 1923 they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, 
in 1929, 61-9 p.c., in 1933, 55-7 p.c., and in 1939, 61-5 p.c. 


32.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1936 and 1939 


19291 
Group E : : 
stablish- Average || Establish- Average 
ments Employees Employed ments Employees Employed 
No. No. No No. No. No 

Under 5 employees.......... 13, 156 22,789 1-7 12,273 30,446 2-5 
5to 20 employees....... 5,310 53, 852 10-1 6, 160 62,310 10-1 
7 SE ee oe 2,093 67,408 32-2 2. b3t 81,846 32-3 
Dias LOO a de. et 1,031 73,449 71-2 1, 262 90, 238 71-5 
101 “ 200 oe ee RS eee 566 79,737 140-9 745 103,944 139-5 
201 “ 500 a eee 374 115,585 309-1 444 136,397 307-2 
OOL.OF OVGl tase dase aoe eee 112 112,447 1,004-0 182 189, 253 1,040-0 
Totals and Averages... 22,642 525,267 23-2 23,597 694,434 29-4 


eee 


1 See footnote 1, Table 31. 
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32.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1936 and 1939—concluded 


19361 19391 
Group E : 3 
stablish- Average || Establish- Average 
ments Employees Employed ments Employees Employed 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees.......... 13,441 26, 659 2-0 13,002 28,020 2-2 
5 to 20 employees ae a 6,353 62,298 9-8 6,985 68,151 9-8 
Falla eS ti) Ob i cee ie Ri 2,151 69,017 32-1 2,330 75,324 32-3 
Oba 100 pe RR ae 1,042 72,902 70-0 1,158 81, 646 70:5 
101 “ 200 PEN ans cits 657 91,966 140-0 695 97, 063 139-7 
201 “ 500 ity Seo eres 411 126, 368 307-5 458 139, 687 305-0 
DOL OR OVER Gs cine. osidticide 147 145,149 987-4 172 168, 168 977-7 
Totals and Averages... 24,202 594,359 24-6 24,8002 658,059 2 26-5 
1 See footnote 2, Table 31. 2 See footnote 3, Table 31. 


Size of Establishments in Leading Industries.—Table 33 summarizes the 
degree of concentration in some of the leading industries in Canada. This concen- 
tration is analysed in detail for each of these twenty-five industries in the annual 
report, ‘‘The Manufacturing Industries of Canada”, Table 34. Concentration 
is extremely marked in the cases of non-ferrous meal smelting, sugar refineries, 
automobiles, petroleum products, railway rolling-stock, tobacco, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, and pulp and paper, whereas in the cases of men’s and women’s factory 
clothing, bread and bakery products, and butter and cheese, the degree of con- 
centration is low. With regard to flour and feed mills, concentration is high in 
the case of flour mills, but the small size of the average feed mill offsets this for the 
industry as a whole. 


33.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, Each with a Gross Production of 
$40,000,000 or Over, in the Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1939 


Norte.—For principal statistics of these industries, see Table 12, p. 379. 


Percentage | Percentage 


N Bee of to Total of Total 


Industry : C Number | Production 
: prtoneete in the in the 

eS Industry Industry 

1| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining...................2.0065 14 100-0 100-¢ 
aE ADOT ois 8a ae oe eer 2 ew NCR Ss Soler oor. ‘ates ister Gln aes 59 |” 59-0 93-1 
3|Slaughtering and, meat packing... .........ccceecceeeeeececeeess 41 27°3 89-5 
BUISAELETTANG CUEESON. fo see a ees as fis RR aE LE ciprh wi bltaw wl PR Sto Ne 13 0-5 16-0 
TN TENG Ou POSE Rik a pane eae Se ena oe Tae Pa SS Sa en ee ae 5 41-7 98-3 
GIECLEO PUTIN DEOCUGCES pias fick aie COIR a ita ieee co hn cee eater ees 17 32-1 94-4 
MMBOUTBATIC COGS Ia Sc acec cries ena ote Sst Sate oodles vese'a & suemrersieie ie avords 20 1-9 64-0 
PUSS NU IRE D MES eR vat ARE ia lett Py is ie PS dav earns cbobe oad atu set's “aves oh enerecacaahoee 17 0-4 28-7 
$|Electrical apparatus and supplies...........5..-.eccereeececccaes 16 8-4 65-9 
10) Bread and other bakery products..........00 6. c2eeesaceessccoes 7 0-2 14-3 
PAE aaa V ATOM SUCOL ai. us nace aisrererabulaws aroiatecaus, 9,0: sigberetong «inte ovave,> 15 27-8 88-6 
Metall nite” THEN, SHACOLY. << o%o aie g eis Fae ee etose aiareeic Wlais ae areas carats 8 2-1 20-5 
RO MENSLLOUS VATTCANGICLOUN. o2 Sia a teas connie <o gy onsen « ue aves Sue tiem ove 19 52-8 87-6 
14| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear..................2005- 16 29-6 89-4 
Pp rincine ane DU DIISHING 0c. takes obo eos ee dustrte «es wae Seas 12 1:5 48-2 
BO TERA WHY FOMINE=BtOG Kncsctie acid see alc Stee wet Niele dd eleid eeieis orale s 17 44-7 88-7 
EeCilothing women's: [A2CtOLry ... Gosod; 2 teense ae alisleln ed dat wd ave oan eels 3 0-5 5-4 
ESTE OStery, AN GakKNItted “POOdS «cece sasls = os tiers doe wok ha.g Be seare wis he 15 8-6 40-3 
SOE SMIUI ANG: VEPeLADIC PLOPALTALIONA. « s.as «Ferre pec oss es easier wrnlacelsie ee 6 1:8 36°8 
POP CCL EICCAL DEQUUCUS 5... ata Ores dc ae MENG vies Cae deme ayas ala les 13 7:6 60-4 
#1) Biscuits, confectionery, .COCOA, CtC....5....cb secs ces ewewseee ves 15 6-9 61-6 
CSI SIP CUT Rel g (St), Deas, ape an SE ae eR ee 10 100-0 100-0 
«AT WAETS PCTS Me, Rte Se Se ogee eRe aI ae i ee ee pe ee mR 6 2-6 30-4 
PAVE ODACCD, CIPATSIANGCIZATCLLES Saisie. viaicjs'sioiaie ste! ole'e:0: 6°21 «:0:0).0:018/ eit, shal ere 9 11-3 91-2 
RE WOLIORA S80 wnt co Sn eee eee See ule Me Ne Soe BET owes ee oO EF 13 21-3 61-8 


Lo tee ol ciate aed SS ee ee ee See Oe ee ae eee 
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PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


OF 


This part of the chapter is introduced by a general analysis of the concentra- 
tion of the manufacturing industries in the provinces. In the sections that follow, 
the principal features of the manufactures of each province are brought out and 
finally the distribution of manufacturing throughout the principal cities and towns 
of the Dominion is shown. 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1939 amounted to $2,791,000,000 or over 
80 p.c. of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity 
of Ontario to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied 
resources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all contributed to the above result. 


Quebec leads in the manufacture of textiles, but in each of the other groups 
Ontario has the greater production. The standing of these two provinces is most 
nearly approached by British Columbia in the case of the wood and paper products 
group, where the latter province accounts for 16-6 p.c. of the gross production 
compared with 38-7 p.c. for Ontario and 32-7 p.c. for Quebec; in each of the other 
groups the positions of Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 


Table 1 analyses the principal statistics of manufacturing in each province by 
size of establishment. British Columbia, the third manufacturing province, has, in 
point of size, 52 establishments with individual gross production of over $1,000,000, 
compared with 292 for Ontario, 184 for Quebec, 21 for Manitoba, 18 for Alberta, 13 
for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Brunswick, and 10 for Saskatchewan. Capital invest- 
ment, employees, and other factors show variation in proportion to the size of 
establishment and according to the nature of the industry concerned, but in a 
broad way the factor of size is reflected throughout the statistics. 


1.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in Each Province, by Size 
of Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1939 


Estab- ‘ 
. ° : Salaries and Cost of Gross Value 
Province and Group Lene ch Capital Employees Wages Matarinia oi Produsts 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Under $253000.6-4-.. i eeelo.oze 148,514,340 55,232 | 38,202,686 69,425,825 120,903,054 
$18 20, 0000.00, 000s. .n0 le eels 85,903,455 29,944 | 26,655,348 53,581,388 99,558,383 
50,000 to 100,000..... 2,215 129,109, 695 42,109 | 41,113,326 82,512, 663 156, 410, 769 
100,000 to 200,000.....} 1,584 207,714,040 58,917 | 60,345, 764 115,790,391 225, 582, 130 
200,000 to 500,000.....} 1,285 372,476,930 93,146 |100,697,980 197,924,705 |. 390,626,844 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 689 488,998, 535 103,454 {114,081,110 228,554, 602 466,441,130 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 520 |1,345, 082, 229 184,300 |228,345, 206 557, 208,848 | 1,091, 293,939 
5,000,000 or over........ 81 868, 686,378 90,957 |128, 271,967 531,022, 453 923,724,311 
Totals, Camada!.......... 24,800 |3,646,485, 602 658,059 |737,712,387 |1,836,020,875 | 3,474,540,560 
Prince Edward Island— 
Under $25°0007-00 se. 190 902,516 593 216, 259 758,021 1,198,438 
$947 25:-000'60.500; 000) 5:25. 19 465,391 152 100,559 450,399 664, 289 
5 ond to ae ah : 493, 032 178 158,495 266, 584 568, 796 
100,000 to O00; ee 
200,000 to 500,000... 9 821,961 165 142, 632 764,113 1,112, 158 
Totals, P.E. Island....... 222 2,682,900 1,088 617,945 2,209,117 3,543, 681 


1}}xclusive of the five establishments in Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


_— 
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1.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in Each Province, by Size 


of Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1939—continued 


Province and Group 


Nova Scotia— 


Under.$25; 000%. 2.5 00.6 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 
50,000 to 100,000..... 
100,000 to 200,000..... 
200,000 to 500,000..... 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 
5,000,000 or over........ 


Totals, Nova Scotia...... 


New Brunswick— 


Wnder'$25, 00057250. «ca 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 
50,000 to 100,000..... 
100,000 to 200,000..... 
200,000 to 500,000..... 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 
5,000,000 or over........ 


Totals, New Brunswick. 


Quebec— 


Under $25;000:......... 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 
50,000 to 100,000..... 
100,000 to 200,000..... 
200,000 to 500,000..... 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 
5,000,000 or over........ 


Totals, Quebec........... 


Ontario— 


Under $25,000.......... 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 
50,000 to 100,000..... 
100,000 to 200,000..... 
200,000 to 500,000..... 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 
1,000, 000 to 5,000,000... 
5,000,000 or over........ 


Totals, Ontario.......... 


Manitoba— 


ajnder ($25; 000... ss... 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 
50,000 to 100,000..... 
109,000 to 200,000..... 
200,000 to 500,000..... 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 
5,000,000 or over........ 


Totals, Manitoba........ 


Employees 


Salaries and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Materials 


Gross Value 
of Products 


Estab- 
lish- Capital 
ments 
No. $ 
826 4,372,640 


90 2,842, 833 


14 8,735, 968 
10 42,361,614 


— |S |W | | 


3 22,517,813 
1,083 | 101,954,082 
606 3,635, 788 


67 1,685, 768 
52 3,933,498 
29 3,887,922 
24 6,179,298 
14 12,583,954 


$$ | — $s | ) |J SE 


} 59,265, 095 

803 | 91,171,323 
5,750 | 48,790, 260 
828 | 93.398°798 
592 | 31,179,359 
447 | 56,102,863 
337 | 78,921,372 
935 | 141,038,835 


156 | 491,895,493 
28 | 311,211,461 


8,373 |1,182,538, 441 
5,428 66, 988, 768 
1,292 39,441, 176 
1,031 64,421, 235 


777 | 107,183,562 
673 | 214,586,592 
258,537,079 
598, 644,379 
36 | 412,768,878 


907,011,461 


5, 628, 244 
118 4,017,101 
137 7,073,115 
78 9,048, 623 


57 16,360,488 


29 21, 602, 237 
18 43,495,771 
3 12,433, 786 


1,368,273 

869, 190 
1,141,086 
1,596, 620 
1,774,528 
1,988, 255 
4,703,375 
3,210,358 


1,009, 853 
540,550 
953, 151 

1,170,581 

1,563,367 

2,033,077 


6,388,583 


12,508,784 
7,718,011 
11,291,552 
17,199,387 
25, 160,995 
35,641,405 
76, 459, 138 
37,778,495 


16, 285, 109 
11,812,985 
19,463, 605 
30, 222, 533 
55,971, 606 
60, 658, 858 
110, 112,420 
73, 849, 093 


378,376,209 


1,700,950 
1,167,434 
2,206, 181 
2,823,212 
4,545,879 
4,488,743 
9,405, 207 
2,107,192 


13, 229,313 
10, 891, 683 


2,420, 678 


1,176,946 


1,722,025 
2,326, 765 
4,328, 603 
4,586,402 


19,056, 195 


25,198,752 
16,114, 869 
22,523,527 
33,277,770 
50, 645, 442 
72,482,994 
153,995,011 
162,584, 674 


29,383, 297 
25, 538,525 
37,759, 098 
55,344,057 
102, 066, 583 
112,561,471 
269,453, 794 
274,904, 636 


2,339,589 
2,187,199 
5, 637,476 
6,199,343 
9,776, 185 
9,863, 699 
21,613,695 
24,791,107 


1,745,674, 707 


5,005, 278 
3, 206, 863 
4,821,712 
6,530, 838 
8,315,195 
9,000, 982 
26,572,568 
19, 686, 136 


83,139,572 


4,362,065 
2, 282, 698 
3,495,303 
4,262,868 
7,543,954 
9,138,533 


34,972,730 


66,058,151 


43,690,741 
29,009,972 
41,483,097 
63,999,935 
96,607,643 
145, 732, 132 
336,739, 139 
288,494,926 


1,045, 757,585 


46,869,121 
* 46,294,318 

73,375, 128 
110, 749, 843 
207, 677, 234 
236,587,197 
525, 116,054 
499,005, 812 


4,565, 686 
4,215,507 
9, 850, 267 
11,044, 653 
18, 249, 694 
19,650,975 
38, 896,573 
27,820, 240 
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1.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in Each Province, by Size 
of Kstablishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1939—concluded 


Estab- : 
: : P Salaries and Cost of Gross Value 
Province and Group es Capital Employees Wages Aatériale of Products 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Under $25,000.45. <2. 551 4,149,877 1,419 892,990 1,176,459 2,736, 715 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 61 1,898,714 490 475,119 1, 187,810 2,182,856 
50,000 to 100,000..... 46 2,024, 802 489 505,369 2,085,717 3,339,327 
100,000 to 200,000..... 44 4,299,969 943 1, 216,913 3,395, 084 6,004,179 
200,000 to 500,000..... 21 4,986, 567 1,011 1,302,999 3,314, 815 6, 633, 802 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 4 1,506,311 265 404,495 1, 143,820 2,209,476 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... a 8,449,113 1, 256 1,589,172 14, 213,092 20,041,535 
5,000,000 or over........ 3 10,338, 742 602 959,070 12, 265,338 17,502, 699 
Totals, Saskatchewan... 737 37,654,095 6,475 | 7,346,127 38,782,135 60,650,589 
Alberta— i 
Wunder $25,000.22. 0. 2. 656 5,694, 524 2,061 1,474, 130 2,200,357 4,779,434 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 106 3,549,399 961 936,035 2,063,773 3,827,192 
50,000 to 100,000..... 92 4,348,343 1, 205 1, 220, 285 3, 622, 162 6,472, 802 
100,000 to 200,000..... 48 4,347,042 1,326 1, 626, 907 3,587,617 6, 645, 834 
200,000 to 500,000..... 27 10,396, 678 1,600 2,032,305 4,218,726 8,407,884 
500, 000 to er oon: Ae ‘e \ 13, 039, 952 1,769 2,466,559 4,834,596 10,405, 697 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... i 
5. 000, 000 or over........ 2 |j 31,908, 287 3,790 5,221,479 32, 623,918 46,935, 237 
Totals, Alberta........... 961 73,284, 225 12,712 | 14,977,700 53,151,149 87,474,080 
British Columbia— 
Under'$25; 000 eee. 969 8,351, 723 3,443 2,746, 338 3,288,512 7,695,576 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 222 8,604, 275 2,753 3,035,465 3, 267, 283 7,874, 688 
50,000 to 100,000..... 189 11, 658, 160 3, 608 4,173,602 6,036, 624 13,004, 337 
100,000 to 200,000..... 113 15, 837, 687 3,762 4,396,715 8,036,387 15,896, 582 
200,000 to 500,000..... 117 30, 085, 283 CseLt 8, 296, 565 18,737,942 36, 526, 678 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 48 31,954, 199 5,006 6,399,718 18,680,279 33, 716, 138 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 48 98,911,818 12,218 | 17,267,949 49,356, 846 86,719, 784 
5,000,000 or over........ 4 69,566,357 5,053 7,565, 642 29, 251,999 46,514, 817 
Totals, British Columbia] 1,710 274,969, 502 42,554 | 53,881,994 136,655,872 247,948, G00 


Section 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1939 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 
make butter and cheese, fish processing, and slaughtering and meat. packing the 
leading manufactures of the Province. Printing and publishing is also an important 
industry in this Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines and its 
fisheries, but it has also extensive forests and agricultural lands and is favoured 
with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfoundland. On 
these resources are based the leading manufactures of primary iron and steel, fish 
processing, pulp and paper, railway rolling-stock, butter and cheese, and sawmills. 
The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and saw- 
milling industries, although manufactures of fish and agricultural products add 
to the varied output of the Province. 


a a 
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2.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1939 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products! 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1/Butter and cheese................ 30 324, 623 112 72,646 499, 268 651, 261 
P| LISD PTOCOSBING «isis. 5 sey da odes vl 192,875 299 67, 783 459,291 615,383 
3| Printing and publishing........... 4 246,351 105 96,003 27,382 193,039 
4|Castings and forgings............. 2 336, 346 56 49,470 25,992 148,007 
5|Bread and other bakery products. 11 127,003 49. 31,026 _ 77, 588 139, 548 
CISA INIGt nee weet occ. ote. De 122,953 80 21,705 62,814 127,979 
7| All other leading industries?...... 5 438,057 109 78, 105 763,377 990,036 
Totals, Leading Industries. 177 | 1,788,208 810 416,738 | 1,915,712 2,865,253 
Totals, All Industries....... 222. | 2,682,900 | 1,088 617,945 | 2,239,117 3,543,681 
NOVA SCOTIA 
1)Primary iron and steel............ 6 | 22,015, 230 2,202 3,248, 185 7,028,632 15, 223, 484 
2\Fish proecessing...............0+5- 154 | -3} 707, 611 1,944 dalgowol 4,046, 791 6,531,571 
COI ANG PAPON se vit} eqioek lace Petes 5 | 14,123,208 742 | 1,165,365 | 1,783,886 by d23,010 
LASpiny eet EWS Oe mula eae 8 tac ea 444 | ‘1,848,303 1,781 606,942 | 1,668,435 2,954,498 
| Butter and cheese................ «8 1,212,854 327 324, 839 1,725,068 2,609, 265 
6| Hosiery and knitted goods........ 3 2,710, 758 922 720,085 1, 222,348 2,588,466 
7|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 18 1,474,353 820 391, 222 1,830,907 2,522,304 
8| Railway rolling-stock. . : ; 3 | 5,484,233 404 482,782 | 2,521,419 2,507,399 
9| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, ete. 8 2,292,022 801 679, 154 1,000,017 2,310,092 
10| Printing and publishing... é 33 1,856, 233 700 814,731 361,817 1,956, 937 
11| Bread and other bakery ‘products. 74 900, 460 509 388 , 924 969,064 1,778,170 
12|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 8 | 4,333,021 459 700, 618 395, 140 1,625,010 
HS Hertilizerseotts 4 toe. Sone ceric). 3 817,436 107 114,611 729,569 1,031,906 
14|Coffee, tea and spices............. 4 562, 839 97 102,149 753, 930 1,013,199 
15| All other leading industries?...... Bol 2b 115,067 1, 266 1,854,584 | 11,197,005 19,327,070 
Totals, Leading Industries. 796 | 84,454,128 | 13,131 | 12,729,442 | 37,234,028 | 69,502,744 
Totals, All Industries....... 1,083 |101,954,082 | 17,627 | 16,651,685 | 43,332,195 | 83,139,572 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

PER SeANCE DANOR ries «ne etorsic pote uae 6 | 38,452,014 ) 2,484) 3,201,050) 6,840,717) 15,630,514 
TARSTEN a CCU WUE) o-sped = lek ate nar ae ee 282 | 4,376,746 | 2,404 | 1,292,533 | 3,182,032 5, 626,273 
3|Coffee, tea and spices............. 5 1,629, 259 258 313,802 | 2,819,176 4,162,702 
4|Fish curing and packing.......... 116 2,848, 183 953 412,515 2,095,392 3,469,313 
BPNONCILIZOLS Ser ches ines hrs ers el tees 3 | 1,218,348 101 132517 | 1173-915 1,805, 493 
6|Butter and cheese................ : 36 963, 887 271 225,790 | 1,204,328 1,693,822 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6 650, 829 178 269,955 | 1,254,063 1,634,494 
8|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, ete. 6 1,385,363 626 450, 293 806, 178 1,627,315 
9|Bread and other bakery products. 84 900, 794 505 368 , 829 806, 215 1,548,530 
10| Heating and cooking apparatus... 5! 1, 242,801 454 472,792 448,979 1,387,612 
11| Printing and publishing........... 2a Na Wes0arDSS 402 508,393 202,405 1,147,463 
12) All other leading industries?. ..... 5 | 19,038,599 | 2,358 | 2,763,743 | 8,791,819 | 14,229,503 
Totals, Leading Industries. 574 | 74,102,361 | 10,944 | 10,412,212 | 29,625,219 | 53,963,034 
Totals, All Industries....... 803 | 91,171,323 | 14,501 | 13,659,162 | 35,617,614 | 66,058,151 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 

2 Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each in- 
dustry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island, cotton and jute bags, slaughtering and meat packing, 
fertilizers, and sheet metal products; in Nova Scotia, sugar refineries, wire and wire goods, coke and gas, 
and petroleum products; in New ide Me sugar refineries, railway rolling-stock, and cotton yarn and 


cloth. 
Section 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1939 


Among the assets of Quebec that have tended to develop manufacturing 
industries in the Province may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water 
powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position astride the 
St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres of 
population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious 
population, which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, etc., where large labour forces are required. 
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The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 
has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 
first appeared among the forty leading industries of the Province in nineteenth place 
in 1927; it has been in second place since 1935. The petroleum-refining industry 
has also expanded and risen in importance during the same period; it was in twenty- 
sixth place in 1927 and eighth in 1939. . 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by com- 
parison with the industry throughout Canada. The Quebec section of the industry, 
in addition to supplying 10 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manufactured 
in the Province, furnished 50 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper mills throughout 
the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products from Quebec mills 
‘formed 70 p.c., the value of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 85 p.c., the value of 
women’s factory clothing 67 p.c. of the Dominion totals for these products. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1939 


Estab- | Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and (0) tie Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
i Buolpand:-panels.c ce a ei et eee 44) 309,642,235} 15,442} 21,318,707! 39,000,140) 103,564,981 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
LOHNING Vas eee oe ees 4) 55,956,416). 2,674) 3,995,420! 52,664,621) 86,005,322 
3|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 14) 44,426,717} 13,232) 11,284,643) 25,747,093] 49,176,421 
4|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 51) 51,022,886] 6,901 6,509,387] 19,899,253) 39,986,847 
5|Clothing, women’s factory........ 337} 18,354,105} 138,243) 10,940,691] 22,948,043) 39,782,799 
6/Clothing, men’s factory........... 206| 22,723,419) 11,519 9,729,095] 22,999,784] 39,584,165 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing... OLiameiiasoo ou De ANSE! 2,582,341] 30,381,765! 36,007,706 
8|Petroleum products..............- 7| 25,633, 897 990} 1,680,886} 23,350,561] 33,329,907 
9|Butterandicheese x5,.. wen aee see: 1,178| 17,156,120) .5,188] .3,671,605| 25,151,722) 32,789,823 
10| Railway rolling-stock............. 11] 40,755,721) 7,317) 10,702,470) 18,770,652} 25,309,944 
11| Boots and shoes, leather.......... 138} 16,085,815} 11,156) 8,248,406) 18,170,378} 24,638,057 
12|Bread and other bakery products. 965} 13,059,678} 6,295) 5,668,652} 9,592,502) 20,399,991 
13} Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 27| 23,244,787| 5,010} 6,501,725) 8,777,582) 20,375,847 
14| Hosiery and knitted goods........ 56| 17,945,149) 7,784) 6,196,615} 9,333,490) 19,744,841 
15/Silk and artificial silk............ 19} 19,987,848} 5,681) 5,321,748] 7,237,731] 18,751,820 
1G\Sawmills etc ee ee see ao 1,796} 16,036,417} 7,681) 3,739,234] 9,570,131) 17,129,042 
U7 Breweries syrcnk ass eee eden 8| 24,179,281] 2,049} 3,147,010} 6,182,397] 15,056,893 
18| Printing and publishing........... 71} 12,930,559] 4,803] 6,274,990} 3,525,846] 14,762,131 
19}Rubber goods, including rubber 
fOOLWORL A ee te Poe aeons 14; 11,800,078) 4,141] 3,589,964) 5,456,164} 14,123,918 
20| Miscellaneous chemical products. . 43] 16,017,759} 2,730) 3,328,099] 5,375,063) 13,650,068 
21| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 56} 8,935,864) 3,413) 2,944,680) 6,409,034] 18,066,645 
22|Sheet metal products............. 33] 17,196,324 2,020| 2,632,067 7,336,872| 12,785,021 
23|Aerated and mineral waters...... 142} 8,473,583 1,922} 2,016,398) 3,828,018) 12,428,325 
24\ Machinery.ni: seen -cducmeiuence: 40|. 20,774,247} 38,745) 4,806,781) 4,623,211) 11,742,345 
25|Flour and feed mills.............. 183} 5,949,641 750 908,484} 8,706,847) 10,826,272 
26| Paints, pigments and varnishes... 28} 12,806,995 1,367 1,985,465) 5,157,640} 10,477,490 
27| Miscellaneous food products....... 49| 6,293,611 934 980,871) 5,064,976) 10,209,022 
28|Coke and gas products............ 5| 11,640,038 648} 1,011,091} 3,257,010} 10,042,883 
29| Brass and copper products........ 30} 8,045,224 1,488 1,881,980) 6,353,127] 9,900,233 
30| Primary iron and steel............ 14) 14,358,351) 2,478) 3,088,867) 3,461,268} 9,410,406 
$1] Printing and bookbinding......... 389} 11,349,865} 3,560) 4,105,116] 3,111,764] 9,285,229 
32| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
DPALSbONSy miner cores eer cc 68] 9,223,265} 1,567] 2,096,750} 2,918,942} 8,796,367 
$5 UT POOUS earn ae era ee nmr eee 143] 5,643,581 1,691] 2,081,606} 5,422,371] 8,594,093 
$4/Castings and forgings............. 52) 11,761,047; 2,229] 2,419,241) 3,543,816] 98,080,601 
35|Boxes and bags, paper............ 40} 6,828,884) 2,044 1,870,791) 4,554,355) 7,865,476 
$6 Furnitures. oslo omee eee 85| 7,972,582] 2,942; 2,755,930) 3,188,352) 7,544,317 
37| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 58} 6,261,164 1,706 1,145,387] 4,637,432] 7,539,246 
38| Miscellaneous paper products...... 45 5,548,815 1283 tL 27h, 729 3,774, 913 6, 924,923 
39| Wire and wire goods.............. 20} 8,606,456; 1,110} 1,337,060} 1,533,567) 6,864,895 
40| Miscellaneous textiles............. 8} 9,241,372} 1,085) 1,397,646} 2,586,130} 6,639,237 
Totals, Forty Leading In- 
dustriesn eee 6,508) 960,198,117) 174,216] 177,164,578) 443,604,563) 853,143,549 
Totals, All Industries....... 8,373}1,182,538,441) 220,321) 223,757, 767| 536,823, 039/1,045,757,585 


Percentages of forty leading indus- 
tries to totals of all industries in 
the: Province. cee ee 


77-7 


81-7 


79-1 


79-2 


82-7 


81-5 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 2, p. 403. 


; ) 2 Statistics for sugar refining, which is also one of the leading 
industries of this Province, cannot be published, since there are less than three establishments reporting. 
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Section 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1939 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1939 represented 
about 50 p.c. of the total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec amounted 
to about 30 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing bas been fairly uniformly 
maintained by Ontario, as the following percentages show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 
53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c., 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. In spite of 
the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing produc- 
tion roughly equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 

The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by . 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily 
accessible; the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, 
and agriculture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation 
facilities to other parts of the country, have all encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections of 
the United States and the establishment within the Province of branch factories of 
United States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 

Industries producing capital or durable goods, which constitute an important 
factor in the manufactures of Ontario, were particularly hard hit during the early 
years of the depression preceding the present war. ‘Thus, production was dispro- 
portionately curtailed in such important industries as automobiles, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary iron and steel, etc. This resulted 
in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole Province relatively to 
that of other provinces less affected by these influences. Since 1933, however, 
these industries in general have made good recovery, and Ontario, which accounted 
for 49 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufactured in the Dominion in 1933, 
had by 1939 increased the relative value to 50-2 p.c. 

Outstanding among industries in which Ontario was pre-eminent, were those of 
automobile manufacturing and agricultural implements, which were carried on prac- 
tically in this Province alone. Other important industries in which the Province 
led, with the percentage which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion 
in 1939, were as follows: leather tanneries, 88 p.c.; rubber goods, 80 p.c.; furniture 
56 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 67 p.c.; electrical apparatus 
and supplies, 76 p.c.; castings and forgings, 64 p.c.; primary iron and steel, 64 p.c.; 
flour and feed mills, 57 p.c.; hosiery and knitted goods, 59 p.c.; sheet metal products 
60 p.c.; biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and chocolate, 58 p.c.; coke and gas products, 
54 p.c.; brass and copper products, 64 p.c. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1939 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials Products! 
No. $ No $ $ $ 
1|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
Penning. ss). Oye: ar EES Aae 7| 96,617,868} 6,045) 9,996,657) 83,021,910] 134, 726,912 
PIAUTOMODIOS 3 Gl ke lac 5 aeons 7| 54,144,811] 18,620) 19,495,482) 67,881,020} 102,102,931 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 67| 27,549,218] 5,297) 7,201,703] 65,228,513) 79,480,472 
4|Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 140} 78,298,175) 15,027} 18,917,134] 30,144,956] 67,733,158 
BLEU DADET 2... jcs.iac-G.e ote nucle 38] 174,672,911 9,579| 14,714,523] 26,596,101) 65,486,349 
6|Flour and feed mills.............. 627| 23,363,064) 3,205) 3,399,012) 44,278,443) 58,336,183 
7|Rubber goods, including rubber 
DAL CRT Se dea eee ae at te 35} 53,540,653} 9,993] 11,992,985) 23,344,495) 55,784,921 
Si Butter and cheese... os doers awe 951) 27,655,635} 7,558! 7,618,426] 37,096,438] 52,663,274 
9|Primary iron and steel............ 25| 75,269,867| 8,594! 13,378,8621 18,586,517! 48,925,939 


1 See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 403. 
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4,—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1939—concluded 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
10) Automobile supplies.............. 65} 29,549,075] 7,832} 9,518,070) 19,462,884) 37,975,560 
11) Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 163} 32,198,337 5, 730 4,473,232) 20,762,973] 37,165,022 
12|Bread and other bakery products. 1,278| 24,207,387} 11,185} 11,228,933} 15,901,911} 36,385,954 
13| Machinery :i420 ate ae ae 149} 44,405,353] 7,689} 9,947,969] 12,524,253) 34,223,166 
14) Hosiery and knitted goods........ 99| 34,501,779} 12,131} 10,485,932] 16,229,485) 34,138,670 
15|Petroleum products............... 12} 19,111,045} 2,031 3,408, 743} 23,266,811} 32,087,996 
_ 16/Sheet metal products. . 83} 31,999,667} 5,129} 6,118,079} 17,468,020) 31,027,265 
17| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 

chocolate. . 5 ent e. 86] 22,380,268) 6,212! 6,649,437] 12,735,227) 29,947,939 
18| Printing and publishing. . Cis Ae 2. 295) 224-512 1502 ocd, O20 oll gOk OLL 6,928,676) 29,252,775 
19|Clothing, men’s factory........... 114} 14,180,921 8,433) 8,432,280) 12,787,750) 24,165,978 
20) Leather. tanneries ss. >. «see eee 32| 23,847,872} 3,637] 4,059,252! 15,590,180) 22,604,923 
21| Printing and bookbinding......... 578| 23,078,716] 7,124; 8,716,295) 8,411,681; 21,932,660 
22|Tobacco processing and packing. . 10} 8,424,254 2,316 1,837,886) 17,522,289] 21,523,232 
23|Coke and gas products............ 18} 54,320,483 2,463 3,553, 487 9,647,794} 21,033,396 
24|Castings and forgings............. 86] 25,407,382| 5,975) °7,112,262| 7,573,192]; 20,551,366 
25| Brass and copper products........ 81} 15,457,578 3, 267 4,295,270) 11,893,249) 20,514,059 
26| Boxes and bags, paper............. 88} 14,401,043} 3,991 4,505,675} 10,774,609} 18,256,088 
27| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 

DATAULODS 1, oe ae ee eee 91) 14,330,730} 2,631) 3,615,220} 6,317,528) 16,986,043 
28|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 18] 26,195,740) 5,186) 4,355,803} 7,936,573] 16,977,703 
29! Breweries. 25 abet eee ee 22} 20,560, 189 1,977} 3,225,072) 6,007,078) 16,443,889 
30|Soaps and washing compounds.... 50} 11,506,361 We 7s. 2,348,931 7,682,838] 16,405,817 
31|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 14] 25,217,182 1,786} 3,064,382) 3,883,698} 16,293,914 
32|Clothing, women’s factory........ 229 8,640,325 Dod 6,304,715 8,597,149} 16,184,380 
$3| Sawmills eee et oe ee ee 744| 21,178,321) °5, 762! “45072,339) —°8, 925,073] 16; 01le7o8 
34| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... $12} 22,657,086} 4,820} 5,662,707; 5,424,414) 15,788,267 
35) Woollenielotlie ae oaec tel wee teers 36| 16,271,654} 4,162} 3,974,757) 8,385,607) 15,668,729 
36| Agricultural implements.......... 25| -56;937, 657} (5,006) | 5,776,/313| 26,322,535) 15,292,756 
37| Boots and shoes, leather.......... 66} 12,552,967) 5,250} 4,809,600) 7,519,103} 14,817,586 
38| Miscellaneous paper products...... 78| 14,514,032 2,480) 3,251,572 8,324,289} 14,671,351 
39 Rarnitsre ee ee, eee 189} 17,042,971 6,310} 5,921,137] 6,067,802) 14,437,486 
40) Railway rolling-stock............. 16] 22,520,356; 3,615) 4,947,320) 8,409,641] 14,002,059 


Totals, Forty Leading Industries 
Totals, All Industries........... 


Percentages of forty leading indus- 
tries to totals of all industries in 


thie: ErOVINGOt ace ee 77-8 


See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 403. 


Section 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1939 


The leading industries of these Provinces are those based on their agricultural 
resources—their grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. Next in import- 
ance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 
population, such as bread and baking, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive 
railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially 
in the Winnipeg area. The widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery 
on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. The greatly 
increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further 
development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre 
of the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the other 
provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests, and, more 
recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 

Considering the three Provinces as an economic group, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross production in 1939, amounting to $55,512,088, followed 
by flour milling with $30,950,835, and butter and cheese with $26,218,609. These 
three industries for the processing of the agricultural products of the Provinces 
accounted for 40 p.c. of their total manufacturing production. 


a 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1939 
Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital ploy- and of Value of 
ments ees Wages Materials | Products! 
MANITOBA 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1|/Slaughtering and meat packing... 9} 11,236,135 1, 731 2,524,479! 23,104,865] 26,779,130 

2| Railway rolling-stock............. 4] 14,783,291) 4,033) 5,763,820} 5,962,906) 12,146,547 

3| Butter and cheese................ 90} 4,501,952} 1,289) 1,584,359) 6,505,644); 9,760,277 

4|Flour and feed STO raed ee ERR Boe 38] 4,047,431 481 485,323) 4,602,507} 6,126,143 

5|Clothing, men’s factory........... 28] 2,063,915; 1,331) 1,033,710} 2,561,007) 4,114,406 

6| Printing and publishing. . 84; 3,525,959} 1,181 1,659, 753 765,922} 3,978,103 

7| Bread and other bakery products. 140} 2,082,433 1,159 1,147,309} 1,621,107} 3,663,771 

8| Printing and bookbinding......... 80f 4,124,550) 1,178) 1,489,833) 1,191,337; 3,152,296 

9|Coffee, tea and spices............. 10} 2,343,317 212 287,112 2,277,150} 3,037,840 

10|Clothing, wemen’s factory........ 26) 1,154,503 927 803 , 938 1, 747,229 2,741,507 

HAvBrowericse sate con eae 6} 2,479,674 404 636,518 818,663) 2,709,508 

12| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 18 1, 632,511 550 479,971 999,472 2,343, 827 

13); Malt and malt products........... Sie tae oot 122 245,031 1,268,335} 2,299,769 

14| Bags, cotton and jute............. 4) 1,649,716 171 215,319} 1,692,441; 2,198,932 

15| Aerated and mineral waters...... 25| 1,347,878 330 414,375 624,645) 2,164,895 

16| Petroleum products............... 5 1, 231, 709 134 151,271 1, 453, 756 1,884, 891 

AGU POOUS ade a. borne ws cies 40} 1,342,674 430 460,077} 1,028,901 1,701,984 

18) Boxes and bags, paper............ 7| 1,295,604 292 346, 586 949 281 1,645, 290 

19| Primary iron and steel............ 4 1, 732,926 406 538,227 424, 684 1,610,745 

20| Mattresses and springs............ 4 1,397,321 359 367,915 790,954 1,562,563 

21|Sheet metal products............. 12} 1,897,794 348 382,570 888,010) 1,489,384 

22|Sawmills. . 83} 1,540,371 547 381, 083 483,617} 1,206,727 
23| Medicinal and. ‘pharmaceutical pre- 

PARAbIOUS An. ees ees eo hcs 7} ~=1,174, 160 134 152,500 514,555} = 1, 205,342 
24|Paints, pigments and varnishes... 5} 1,470,328 208 256,417 683,287| 1,202,886 
25| All other leading industries?...... 6} 20,860,097 808} 1,175,332) 10,762,362) 14,546,009 

Totals, Leading Industries..... 738] 93,658,800} 18,765) 22,932,828) 73,722,637) 115,272,772 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,087! 119,659,365! 23,910! 28,444,798! 82,408,293| 134,293,595 
SASKATCHEWAN 
1|Flour and feed mills.............. 63] 8,177,268 585 749,294] 9,997,517] 14,891,856 
2|Petroleum products..,............ 11} 4,659,959 452 655, 759 6,669,751} 10,074,461 
3| Butter and cheese................ 68} 3,256,436 885 987,282} 5,407,158) 7,740,636 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing.. 7| 2,573,942 589 761, 264 5,310, 633 6, 087, 882 
§|Printing and publishing. . 134} 2,206,607 883 1,171,080 469,846) 2,351,151 
6| Bread and other bakery products. 125 1,815,534 608 548, 860 979,560} 2,137,833 
MKDTOWOLICS 19-50. culde vi cid See OMe ee 5| 2,483,443 189 282,193 587,067 1,799,516 
8| Aerated and mineral waters...... 21 658, 054 144 161,491 293, 702 793, 563 
SO Sammnills: say oe ee cath ears. Pho k 147 621, 837 499 172, 857 253, 254 775,507 
10 iratid mills, sash and door fac- 
ah ht Se eee ee ae 14 648, 640 154 141,702 193, 662 443 079 
11 Al er leading industries?...... 3} 6, 087, 138 645 767,850} 7,505,783) 10,798,937 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 598} 33,138,858) 5,633) 6,399,632] 37,667,933) 57,894,421 
Totals, All Industries........... 737| 37,654,095| 6,475 7,346,127| 38,782,135] 60,650,589 
ALBERTA 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12) 9,180,618 1,899 2,561,329] 18,752,679] 22,645,076 
2| Petroleum products............... 11) 6,849,617 481 719,616} 6,277,687) 10,291,323 
3|Flour and feed mills.............. 90| 5,484,230 732 841,979} 6,489,800} 9,932,836 
4| Butter and cheese................ 111 4,335, 816 1,001 1,096, 942 6, 039, 939 8,717, 696 
5|Bread and other bakery products. 160} 2,245,451 880 931, 600 1,580,304 3,509,278 
6| Railway rolling-stock............. 3} 7,102,614) 1,223] 1,754,179) 1,594,589} 3,440,909 
FL ETOWETICS F055). Feo ke: sess Seek 5] 4,516, 698 238 5,107) 1,123,912} 2,852,666 
8| Printing and publishing........... 91} 3,034,742 817} 1,193,301 475,295} 2,728,139 
OS as sec. en ee Cer. notes 144; 1,430,967) 1,042 618, 276 595,924) 1,615,493 
10|Clothing, men’s factory........... 5 843, 797 341 350, 035 659,660) 1,288,305 
11| Printing and bookbinding......... 50 1,524, 546 407 516,773 317, 299 1,033,991 
12| All other leading industries?...... 6} 9,979,428 688 822,411} 4,253,637) 7,649,821 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 688} 56,478,524) 9,749) 11,811,548) 48,110,725) 75,705,533 
Totals, All Industries........... 961| 73,284,225| 12,712| 14,977,700| 53,151,149| 87,474,080 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 2, p. 403. 


2 Other leading industries, individual statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 


three establishments in each industry, are: Manitoba, pulp and paper, bridge and structural steel work, 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and coke and gas products: Saskatchewan, cotton and jute bags, 
automobiles, and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining; Alberta, malt and malt products, sugar refining, 
wood preservation, and glass products. 
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Section 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1939 


Except for the major industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec, British 
Columbia leads in manufacturing production. The rich forests have given the 
wood industries a pre-eminence in the Province. Sawmilling, in 1939, accounted for 
22 p.c. of the manufacturing production of the Province and for 55 p.c. of the total 
value of sawmill output in the Dominion. Further emphasizing the importance of 
the forests in the industrial life of the Province, the pulp and paper industry ranked 
third. Second in importance was fish processing, based principally on the estuarial 
salmon fisheries. British Columbia accounted for 61 p.c. of the total production 
of this industry in Canada. The varied resources of the Province and its position 
on the Pacific Coast have resulted in a wide diversification of its manufactures. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1939 


Estab- Wve Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital 1A and of Value of 
ments Pees Wages Materials | Products! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 

LiSawmiullavee mcs ere ee 251| 38,472,479] 12(;603] 15,491,339] 29,706,269! 54,685,280 
2 Bish processings sees atten tere. 67| 14,323,276} 1,658) (1,877,638) 11,022,543] 17,473,982 
sibulp and paperwee cacnesnee 6} 50,576,149} 2,555) 3,953,198} 10,165,135] 16,005,957 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12| 5,862,670 831 1,140,036] 10,108,110] 11,901,799 
5|Petroleum products............... Aras 2 Tie Os. 274 527,142) « 7,948,618] 9,144,073 
6|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 64] 4,976,382 Taek 979,568] 4,194,897) 6,677,352 
7|Bread and other bakery products 276} 3,815,185} 1,928] 2,020,143} 2,858,812] 6,467,546 
8|Coffee, tea and spices............. 13 2,544,027 315 382,481 4,979,186 6, 211,548 
9|Butter and cheese................ 36 3,023,104 817 1,053, 650 3,714, 831 5,985, 717 
10| Printing and publishing........... 78| 5,080,636 1,628 2,526, 100 1,088,554) 5,533,757 
11|Sheet metal products............. 22 7,304, 123 485 687,935 3,505,714 5,518, 623 
12|Sash, door and planing mills...... 58} 5,130,436 1,338 1,506,486) 2,183,772) 4,804,946 
13) Wortilizersss. ce eee este 5} ~ 9,115,176 446 780,155] 2,027,144] 4,219,038 
14! Brewerless. ee ee 11 6, 080, 352 309 523 , 662 1, 255, 883 3, 636,353 
15|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 17 Meoulatl 928 yell 4s 78 (30.020 2,925,345 
16| Miscellaneous paper products...... ) 1520131 288 345,462} 1,680,130] 2,518,362 
17| Food, stock and poultry.......... 29 2,824, 782 293 340, 839 1,842,072 2,491,949 
18|Coke and gas products............ 4| 13,030, 622 360 515, 926 773,955} 2,461,926 
T9|Purnvture:.. eae oe ee 54 1,797,187 814 834,276] 1,039,843) 2,349,706 
a0 DOxes: WOOdeno ace see ee antes 20 1,638, 696 664 686, 262 1,042,310 2,155, 150 
21) Miscellaneous chemical products.. 10} 2,078,194 245 408,771 707,839 2,096,094 
22| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 5 777,471 218 378,746 298,040 1,901,088 
23| Printing and bookbinding......... 107} 2,206,516 676 785,192 531,363 1,635, 728 
24|Paints, pigments and varnishes... 9 1,909, 110 201 286, 274 641,957 1,408, 043 
25|Wire and wire goods.............. 7 1,454,822 143 217, 452 751,700 1,382,014 
26| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 31 916,798 403 393,354 617,508 1,345,473 
27| Boxes and bags, paper............ 9 859, 957 209 260,484 688,984 1,312,800 
28| Machiner von ae eee 24 1,998, 274 408 615,329 394, 893 1,283,586 
29|Other leading industries?.......... 12) 44,371,505) 4,501 6,397,172) 25,645,035] 39,358,381 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 1,248} 245,337,963) 36,750| 47,227,803) 132,100,420) 224,891,616 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,710} 274,969,502) 42,554| 53,881,994] 136,655,872] 247,948,600 

Percentage of leading industries 

to total of all industries in the 
PIOMINCG. 7 nate ee 73-0 89-2 86-3 87-7 97-4 90-7 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 2, p. 403. 2Includes other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be 
published because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. Such industries are: con- 
densed milk, sugar refineries, wood preservation, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, aircraft, bridge 
and structural steel. 
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Section 6.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the west 
the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are rapidly 


increasing there also. 


Table 7, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns in 1939 accounted for over 93-6 p.c. and 
90-4 p.c., respectively, of the totals for those provinces, while in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish processing, and dairying are 
leading industries, the proportions fell to 71-1 p.c. and 70-0 p.c., respectively. In 
the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


7.—Cities and Towns Each with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000, 
umber of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities and Towns 
as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1939. 


Nore.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
9, since in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information, except in summary form 
in Table 9 without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


Cities Establish- Total Production 
and Towns ments Production in Cities 
with a | Reporting | “in Cities Total: .< (end Towns 
Province Gross and Towns and Towns | Production centage of 
Production A Producing in each 
Producing ; Total Pro- 
of over over Province Suction a 
over uction in 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 Soh 
each each each Province 
No. No. $ $ p.c 
Prince Edward: Island .........2s20000% ] 37 1,803, 206 3,543, 681 50-9 
INOEVE SOO ULES Sac Serchetsiriaisye.c'ey tkrans om, 10 305 57,801,273 83,139,572 69-5 
ING WHErUNS WIC *. Sets os aioe eee se 10 260 48, 929, 554 66,058, 151 74-1 
Virb tt tnoraen syneisidhavarn-c ow aieiae seks 65 3,815) 945,861,244] 1,045, 757,585 90-4 
OVA es eee: 3 ae On 0 Ae eo 104 6,540] 1,633,496, 619] 1,745,674, 707 93-6 
NEPEAN gk Spe <0 a ee ea 5 741 112,800, 676 134, 293, 595 84-0 
OSMALCHOWAN. s haicceathes. caida oiele ss 4 235 46,591,312 60, 650, 589 76°8 
TA ON RED: - a Ra a ara gene 6 432 73,627,278 87,474,080 84-2 
SEDs ie COMIN DIA. 5 oc 6 sie 2c aie cle sone 12 1,189 176,182,968} 248,191,568 70-0 
Motalswesses. ooet sere 217 13,554] 3,097,094,130| 3,474, 783,528 89-1 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 


Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-39 


Norre.—The dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. 


Capital 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


Estab- 
City and Year lish- 
ments 
No. 

DAOUUTCGL a nas ance aie o 84 1933] 2,226 
1934} 2,360 

1935) 2,346 

1936] 2,372 

1937| 2,474 

1938} 2,469 

1939} 2,501 

OPONtO seca ae ae 1933 2,604 
1934] 2,627 

1935} 2,689 

1936} 2,762 

1937; 2,797 

1938} 2,863 

1939} 2,885 

Hamiltons.cescem teen 1933 469 
1934 494 

1935 484 

1936 466 

1937 479 

1938 471 

1939 461 

Windsor’ 2aek-e eros. cock 1933 247 
1934 251 

1935 236 

1936 214 

1937 228 

1938 224 

1939 222 

Vancouver.cce se. ssc os 1933 746 
1934 773 

1935 811 

1936 807 

1937 824 

1938 842 

1939 829 

WENNER X., tere keane 1933 600 
1934 612 

1935 616 

1936 594 

1937 622 

1938 634 

1939 648 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


363, 342,078 
373, 098, 770 
382,332, 791 
389, 225, 593 
415, 816, 451 
409,578, 419 
423, 234, 648 


388, 995, 096 
392, 080, 083 
386, 898, 652 
396, 257, 696 
423,350, 508 
424, 209, 626 
447,009, 768 


171, 625, 714 
174, 755, 759 
176, 246, 963 
176,519, 530 
182, 730,036 
186, 397, 262 
206, 584, 330 


66,398,372 
63, 066, 481 
64, 298, 564 
66, 934, 274 
77,750, 511 
79,940,995 
80, 436, 233 


74, 209, 271 
84, 254,515 
83,594, 899 
83, 199, 508 
85, 851, 189 
91,714,005 
92,797,032 


73, 886, 398 
75,513,530 
71, 837, 683 
ALOT, Lie 
72,419,041 
68, 339, 544 
73, 255, 368 


of fuel and electricity in 1939, see Table 9. . 


80, 212 
88,131 
94,612 
95, 420 
105,931 
103, 254 
105,315 


75, 645 
81, 629 
86, 226 
89, 056 
96, 247 
94,930 
98, 702 


21,524 
24,072 


26, 769} 


28, 625 
32,616 
31,313 
31,512 


10, 212 
11,926 
15, 227 
15, 613 
18, 650 
17, 732 
17,729 


12,094 
13, 206 
15, 683 
16,397 
17, 641 
17,968 
17,957 


15,336 
15,745 
16, 649 
16, 673 
17, 284 
17, 153 
17,571 


74, 150, 933 
84, 228, 834 
89,934, 540 
96, 705, 020 
112, 652,112 
111, 431, 966 
114, 602, 118 


80, 855, 883 
89,569, 170 
97, 144,947 
102, 217,057 
115, 520, 050 
115, 832, 230 
122, 553, 435 


21, 523, 337 
25, 772, 958 
30, 162, 244 
32, 288, 022 
40, 255, 040 
38, 297, 830 
39, 563, 423 


10, 719, 819 
15, 057,327 
20, 714,545 
21, 180, 684 
26,919, 449 
26, 088, 439 
25, 938, 890 


11, 754, 124 
13,595, 812 
16, 789, 590 
18, 479, 302 
20, 783 , 032 
21,700,941 
22,382, 192 


15, 155, 537 
15, 985, 206 
17, 568, 803 
18,060, 555 
19, 687,511 
19,811,744 
20, 717, 273 


148, 504, 215 
185, 459, 720 
201, 022,033 
228, 676, 144 
281, 407, 645 
253 , 277,569 
254, 188, 246 


146, 286, 472 
174, 820, 861 
190, 370, 255 
209, 320, 347 
247, 422,098 
229, 641,098 
240, 532, 281 


35,672, 272 
44, 548, 853 
53,740,074 
61, 676, 060 
83,978, 873 
71, 849, 817 
70, 829, 034 


25, 752, 258 
43, 208, 280 
64,062,711 
59, 871, 643 
78, 667, 058 
67, 680,572 
63, 907, 106 


28,588, 106 
34, 258,919 
39, 863, 397 
47,394, 136 
53, 139, 109 
52,178, 629 
56,565,511 


28,355, 612 
31,761,326 
36, 825, 174 
40, 822,725 
45, 498, 865 
43,319,595 
44, 873, 043 


300, 636, 197 
361, 058, 212 
383, 547, 072 
427,270,916 
511,481,054 
474,534, 092 
483, 246, 583 


308, 983, 639 
357, 706, 747 
385, 883, 455 
417,724, 888 
475,470,149 
455, 527,321 
482, 532,331 
83,530, 255 
100, 272, 872 
114, 691, 789 
130, 578, 232 
170, 651, 205 
150,394, 481 
152, 746, 340 


49,359, 245 
76, 487,032 
104,908, 197 
104, 556, 881 
136, 896, 194 
125, 833 , 355 
122, 474,320 


55, 160, 883 
63, 475, 103 
73,981,872 
87,581,068 
95,717,017 
91, 607, 637 
101, 267, 243 


59, 287, 280 
60, 860, 444 
67, 217, 042 
73,316, 055 
80, 108, 696 
78,029,078 
81,024, 272 


For cost 


ot, ee ee 
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9.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 


$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1939 


Capital 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Gross 
Value of 


Province and rine 
Municipality Manes 
No. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
Charlottetown....... 37 
Nova Scotia— 

AUTOM, Cop voncunter dBase: 30 
la hiki bach <. ene 96 
HPATCMOULD tes vate oss 10 
SEEENLOM Aesiurere ogee e102 3 
TA VOLPOOlmcn hos. 2 7 
Ture ee. Ty fetes es a 70 
PATITOUE I ts: cers ns ors we 27 
New Glasgow........ 24 
WIRGSOregrs nic owec'e at 13 
ANTINNOLSb is ate ates stirs 25 

New Brunswick— 
SAG ODT «7 5.76% cons © 122 
WMEGCEON Gs ror, oyorese wcsre 44 
PYalHOUsICS ns con 4 
Edmundston......... 10 
NS SUPAIES. setsvoye ere pe fo 11 
Bi.otephen..5....3.. 15 
MALLS O WIE ee cones 3 
Sackville..... tes 12 
Fredericton.......... 25 
Newcastle............ 14 
Quebec— 

EGUULGAL ty f.cron ce owe 2,501 
Montreal East........ 10 
UOWECs te nae ioe se oe 298 
SENT OOEVIVCTES? ooncs oss 50 
Sherbrooke. .i.....2... 73 
EE ELLOS fase kee iceis ale 11 
Drummondville...... 26 
Shawinigan Falls..... 26 
iDVD Ci ee aie aap nene 32 
TUS Carel ee Lee eae 47 
St. Hyacinthe........ 58 
SSEAMDY epee. 2 ote 32 
WIE cle sdnin fevaee oxe.0' 15 
Valleyfield........... 28 
SEVORNS Yu. cnn ioacie oss 39 
Des CTOM Casts ences 30 
Outremont...¢ .....0 13 
Grand ’Mére......... 17 
PSSlGe Ite ere on sar bees 11 
ienogami a... .-.66.-.. 3 
AP UGUO suc ult oes: 15 
Westmount........... 10 
SGP EICITO Se tks tae ) 
Wietoriavalla-te.: ca. 27 
Ste aurent.., cca. 14 
Buckingham......... 10 
VANIISOPS SG cee fesoans 2 eb- 10 
Louiseville.........<. 12 
Brownsburg.......... 5 
Cowansville........:: 14 
ipLIGULO hs aloctes cova cst as 39 
1 GC Un re aed ele ie Aa ) 
Woast ANTUS. occa ss os 7 
ayer 2S pany eae B 11 
iLYolRsyc ee Ae er 4 
Beauharnois.......... 11 
Montmagny.......... 22 
ICOALICOOK Sinn. se 16 
Plessisville............ 14 
MINTIPIY Nc sche ig oes oe 12 
IVETE Skits ease aloncia © 27 
CGO WAL inc. ey-39) 30s 9 
Cap de la Madeleine.. 16 
GRGUIOTO. cio.c.cu ness 12 
Pe 9 


St. BAéAmiseeics 


1,528,466 


29,008, 894 
14,664, 593 
6,533,044 
7,559, 167 
12,120,967 
4,195,500 
2,454,313 
1,915,372 
1,060, 680 
3,079, 188 


20, 869, 426 
6,492,403 
18,394,752 
6,204,329 
8,971,508 
1,716,596 
4,631,785 
1,353,271 
1,247,406 
1,105,379 


423 , 234,648 
44,708,586 
50,528,573 
55,452,876 
22,602,929 
19,176,795 
17,871,808 
38, 129, 104 
20,392,779 
14,581,518 
10, 704,335 
12, 262,524 

8,713,955 
10,996,718 
10, 208, 633 

7,879,069 

5,514,546 
16,560,407 

5,084, 624 
16,301,893 
12,410,189 


11, 616,963 
2,852, 606 
3,189,008 
2,081,798 
1,324,445 
3,662,019 

931, 609 
1, 212,242 
2,105,700 
1,068,573 
1,071,028 


361 
337 


105,315 
1,887 
10, 199 
5,415 
~ 5,420 
1,314 
4,329 


283 
176 


358,621 


3,637,250 
3,518, 410 
442,684 
1,033,450 
927,332 
986, 206 
422,265 
532,473 
256, 722 
488, 207 


3,254,260 
2,376,272 
1,081, 807 
720, 169 
988 , 339 
464,484 
463,375 
471,653 
295,755 
212,330 


114,602,118 
2, 688, 885 
9,271,766 
5,855,361 
5,302,915 
1,702,198 
4,288,301 
3,636,414 
4,162,256 
2,815,905 
3,158,998 
2,727,076 
1,553, 108 
2,602, 690 
2,527,951 
1,890,049 

910,348 
1,538, 292 
883, 677 
1, 256,909 
1,133,118 
1,411,095 
1,308,426 
1,300,355 
927,761 
722, 289 
853, 245 
738 , 693 
834,576 
914,512 
721,734 
617, 698 
670,774 
1,255,075 
444,145 
562,129 
704, 677 
470,957 
419,611 
466,394 
324,419 
390,021 
289, 812 
396,170 
129, 087 


29,315 


1,445,194 
232,099 
143,905 
184,430 
695, 570 

70,216 
68, 835 
90,421 
22,590 
73,729 


409, 999 
162,435 
1,116, 235 
564, 784 
362,056 
39,671 
46,377 
25, 282 
27,182 

8, 868 


7,667,848 
2,186,225 
1,669,675 
2,910,700 
425,527 
1,102,071 
637, 132 
1,715,330 
351,375 
617,951 
253, 994 
192,988 
296, 952 
762, 850 
280,840 
134,906 
44,477 
623, 263 
98,448 
631, 618 
392,734 
82,324 
275,811 
61,991 
73,974 
609, 857 
247,131 


696, 554 


12,992,961 
3,994,053 
1,812,277 
2,040,234 
1,759,841 
1,049, 700 

953 , 372 
456,711 
513, 188 
766, 785 


254, 188,246 
48,229,644 
17,367, 869 
10,678, 267 

7,384,052 
7,442,107 
4,532,241 
5,763,494 
5,361,643 
6,947,030 
6,688,170 
5,094, 932 
7,482,797 
4,666,385 
3,849,999 
3,129,447 
3,365, 168 
2,618,115 
2,477,072 
1,845,902 
3, 226,534 
1,560, 760 
1,399, 284 
2,206,000 
1,890,542 
1,383,074 
1,372,107 
1,827,850 
1, 150,070 
1,479, 162 
1,452,215 
1, 154, 668 
1,272, 278 

695, 023 

793 , 302 

975,049 
1,048, 233 
1, 263, 837 
1,165,719 

892,675 
1,037,552 

848,184 
1,065, 242 

750, 702 

714,719 


1, 803, 206 


20,062, 146 
12,645,080 
5,608, 207 
4,872,782 
4,676,002 
3,781,024 
1,691,407 
1,547,489 
1,529, 268 
1,387, 868 


20,986,480 
7,081,075 
5, 258, 289 
4,301,448 
3,937,826 
1,999,366 
1,750,998 
1,443,406 
1,099, 984 
1,070, 682 


483 , 246, 583 
63, 289, 783 
34,753,306 
27,503,951 
16,428,347 
14,698, 804 
14,680, 628 
14,495,813 
13,656 , 228 
12,928,260 
12,392, 828 
11,904,242 
10,535, 124 


1,417,218 
1,292) 451 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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9.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1939—continued 


Province and 
Municipality 


Quebec— concluded 
POrehier eet eee 


Ste. Lhérése,. ve... 0s. 
WiAberlGOuacussortes tes 
SOLE lian ch meyees erenye ae: 


Wiindsorgnsackne cre: 
N60) 6(0 (0) s eyes Sener Aan 


OTLA Wa ches scree 


ee 


Leasidertter rence 


Strationd eyewear: 
Teliting \e portent yn 


Kapuskasing......... 
Merribtonnen.(eaeee- 
ELestOn a serureerene 


INR UOD Naren ree kc 


Wallaceburg.......... 
Belleyilleeeeccot ss. 


PAPIS 3s ern oie oe 
MGngay ill Geer ee 
Imcgercollteeerecee et 
Ambherstburg......... 
BUM SOR OEE Aer ere. 
IPOnt tH ONO ae 
Newmarket.......... 


Hlespeler. 6. cuss << 


Cardinal aera ae 


POUEOIS Savas est occ 
Chippewas «ccc 


Oriliges, sae ee: ae. 


__—__—_ 


461 


3,583, 146 
1,144,302 
1,919,641 
1,892, 642 


526, 885 
2,124,726 
816, 142 
1,288,341 
996,830 
969, 199 
633 , 433 


447,009, 768 
206, 584,330 
80,436, 233 
38,674, 632 
37,094,776 
24,450, 659 
20,019, 146 
33, 238, 918 
27,517,068 
15,757,012 
35,622,374 
32,534, 185 
23, 126,509 
48,010,418 
26,975, 825 
30,327,891 
15,391, 244 
13,376,642 
16,308,675 
6,375, 157 
10,652,299 
13, 128, 430 
9,895,940 
6,299,481 
7,945,649 
7,909,342 
1,262,322 
28, 227, 383 
34, 690, 643 
6,055, 213 
6,658, 294 
16,250,015 
9,152,397 
8,873,724 
5,975,023 
4,031,008 
9,042,424 
6, 734,396 
5,272,280 
2,695,313 
4,889,449 
3,417,449 
1,726,390 
4,095,921 
4,395,345 
9,613, 221 
3,268,757 
4,335,631 
2,024,713 
3,721,840 
3,059,325 
5,019,181 
2,916,076 
2,527,175 
1,329,165 
3,374,617 
3,738,878 
4,080,925 
1,498, 668 


98,702 
31,512 
17,729 
9,941 
9, 680 
5, 824 
5,132 
7,103 
3,045 
2,830 
6,549 
3,624 
5,555 
3,563 
3, 862 
4,744 
2,103 
4,277 
4,650 
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Salaries 
and 
Wages 


211,349 
375, 903 
277,136 
295,472 


101, 692 
366, 178 
251,427 
280, 467 
341,422 
293,519 
269, 938 


122,553,435 
39, 563 , 423 
25, 938, 890 
11,576,846 
10,199,119 

7,290,409 
5,607,145 
8,776, 183 
4,658,241 
4,141,433 
6,945, 428 
4,696,548 
6,382,713 
5,104, 463 
4,578,385 
4,993,547 
2,333, 795 
4,340,098 
4,706,975 
1,190,221 
2,267,039 
2,386,571 
1,040,185 
1, 181,356 
2,398,305 
2,788,582 
545, 689 
2,153, 946 
1,578, 194 
1,454,890 
1,996,420 
1,652,020 
1,562,545 
1,379, 426 
1,572,628 
1, 235, 200 
1,101,494 
1,081,177 
1,045,192 
474,490 
921,438 
616,359 
465,691 
959,035 
950, 812 
766,844 
746,719 
1,097,699 
356, 532 
645,611 
1,004, 200 
904,059 
613,492 
317,153 
339,396 
713,295 
1,015,321 
1,046,950 
455,408 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Cost 
of 


Electricity | Materials 


49,198 
11,452 


7,306,351 
5,267,577 
1,673,417 
637,418 
612,099 
449,940 
407,422 
646,311 
521,929 
1,219,323 
534,955 
1,677,484 
449,591 
1,818,012 
1,037,414 
1,016,912 
305, 837 
356, 692 
278,011 
124,841 
189,275 
1,179,601 
90,472 
155, 880 
175, 894 
176,411 
14,364 
836,789 
517,174 
242,688 
114,562 
635,006 
134, 139 
104, 600 
122,584 
305, 262 
207,179 


45,150 


679, 292 
429,550 
779,936 
659, 195 


506, 107 
319,767 
754, 601 
514,320 
494,457 
312,121 
552, 684 


240,532,281 
70, 829, 034 
63,907, 106 
20, 696, 829 
22,123, 176 
25,277,381 
16,460,327 
12,063, 936 
13,437,997 
17,444,021 
12,351,993 

9,330,799 
10,480,773 
8,720,579 
8,220,819 
7,349, 164 
11,644, 258 
7,445,155 
6,022,244 
7,204, 480 
6, 253,243 
4,731,738 
7,208,789 
7,448,737 
4,631,384 
5, 167,315 
7,528,131 
2,729, 999 
2, 666,400 
3,964, 763 
3,311,957 
2,199,550 
3,539, 188 
2,642,023 
2,340, 295 
2,174,540 
2,067,772 
2,331,824 
2,199,637 
3,276,481 
2,406, 853 
870,491 
2,928, 604 
1,557, 687 
2,525,465 
1,699, 426 
2,087, 202 
1, 891,327 
2,192, 102 
1,986, 840 
1,749, 938 
1,100,044 
1,340,521 
2,439,522 
775,254 
1,942,302 
1,452, 805 
1,570,906 
2,353,070 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


1,285,984 
1, 265, 922 
1,238,877 
1,180,787 


1,163,854 
1, 134, 867 
1,127,062 
1,087,997 
1,069, 612 
1,047, 155 
1,013, 258 


482,532,331 
152,746,340 
122,474,320 
45,385,185 
43,950,376 
37,273,645 
30,776,537 
28,582,935 
27,886,476 
26,205,143 
25,708,393 
25,605,308 
22,329,061 
19,493,517 
18,657,748 
17,958, 786 
16,764,397 
15,326, 817 
14,153,408 
12,959,402 
12,050,127 
11,616,547 
11,290,221 
10,555, 146 
9,272,124 
9,023,034 
8,530,361 
8,514,326 
8,313,971 
7,249, 883 
6,602,674 
5,991,929 
5,886, 186 
5.819, 199 
4,967,127 
4,934,005 
4,916,126 
4,839,496 
4,835,800 
4,229,295 
4,191,792 
4,126,567 
4,080,974 
3,987,627 
3,938,676 
3,932,646 
3,829,124 
3,815,739 
3,764,476 
3,675,347 
3,643,487 
3, 620, 633 
3, 602, 237 
3,509,323 
3,496,605 
3,163,049 
3,144,715 
3,359,275 
3,268,456 


‘ Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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§.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1939—concluded 


Province and 
Municipality 


Ontario—concluded 


Pembroke. 


Gananoque 
Fergus..... 
Dunnville. . 


seer wee eee 


eee ewww eee 


ey 


eee eee ewes 


Hawkesbury......... 


Sudbury... 


Hanover... 


Aurora..... 


Arnprior... 


Tillsonburg 
North Bay 
Listowel... 


Ce ey 


see ewe eee 


a 


aT 


ee ry 


eee eee renee 


see ewww woe 


ed 


seen ene eeee 


Campbellford........ 
Hamcardine: ees. « 


a 


Menford i507 Cot 


Manitoba— 
Winnipeg... 


a a es 


ey 


Si eOnnaCOs: oo fec cc 


Regina..... 


Calgary.... 


Lethbridge 


ee eee ees eoe 


eee reer ree 


Cr i er 


Pe 


eee ere wees 


ay 


Ra yMONd Cores see's; 


Redcliffe... 


Cer CeCe ne eC 


North Vancouver.... 
Prince Rupert........ 


Kelowna... 
Nelson..... 


eee we eee ee 


ed 


ed 


BRIT AT ere oxcvers 376, Sie) s 9s 


Estab- 
lish- ° 


Capital 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


3,410,113 
3,105,474 
2,700,958 
3, 800, 562 
3, 683, 133 
1,776,923 
3,638, 669 
1,296,364 
5,405,018 
2,428,694 
2,685, 946 
2,732,637 
2,606,449 
1,914,012 
2,314,691 


. 2,484,323 


1,297, 883 
2,088, 638 
3,509, 824 
3,518, 825 
1,434,595 
940,368 
2,376,213 
793,070 
1,865,371 
1,850,012 
5,703,001 
567,608 
613,998 
1,289,329 
669,340 
787,363 
949,033 
2,730,907 
1,125,743 
895,957 
900, 698 
810,780 
698,413 


73, 255, 368 
11,320, 187 
6, 866, 032 
2,195, 840 
1,707,564 


11,045,260 
8,277,542 
6,323,776 
2,021,068 


26,651,733 
20,611,030 
4,940,551 
2,635,488 
3,465,269 
1,879,426 


92,797,032 
12,705, 938 
10,114,648 
3,410,306 
4,605, 159 
4,803,300 
1,128,380 
1,339, 145 
683,218 
627,350 
518,367 


17,571 
1,585 
1,592 


17,957 
2,409 
2,299 

763 
643 
335 
304 
288 
289 
403 
129 


803 , 935 
998, 259 
579,910 
938 , 880 
496,032 
819, 289 
751,745 
168,247 
422,008 
295,980 
683,370 


610, 114 


609, 295 
476,990 
549,495 
634, 532 
318,516 
438,935 
841, 850 
583,685 
170,601 
350,012 
311, 869 
350, 102 
313,939 
440,824 
340, 168 
65,338 
174, 165 
342,213 
283,562 
258, 202 
328, 293 
292,618 
282,155 
290, 839 
182,172 
288 , 592 
239,153 


20,717,273 
2,156,805 
2,421,131 

611,331 
381,406 


2,706,098 
1,149,317 
1,469, 649 

472,908 


5,718,341 
5,566, 986 
621,785 
506, 726 
231,466 
310,122 


22,382, 192 
2,972,915 
2,862, 936 
1,121,114 

905,630 
473,578 
336, 155 
354, 808 
330, 922 
371,953 
124,452 


Cost of Cost 
Fuel and of 
Electricity | Materials 
$ $ 

47,328 1,502,813 
35,309 1,559, 880 
79,908 1,369,895 
46,677 1,341,373 
63 , 605 974,213 
44,553 1,510,550 
44,201 1,264,175 
30,362 1,667,127 
308, 893 1,142,841 
28, 887 1,570,099 
323 , 400 1,334,628 
43, 886 AQ 270 
67,606 1,086, 840 
63,471 1,023,335 
37,890 1,019,472 
57,183 804, 958 
33, 886 1,025,182 
25,507 1,178,114 
41,609 673, 856 
50,994 862,418 
17, 898 1,296,014 
Z0eoan 809, 805 
39,461 596,361 
6,948 722,224 
85, 963 463,975 
37,891 651,507 
122,896 561,535 
27,697 1,015,169 
32,632 880,380 
26, 462 584, 157 
32,601 678, 899 
40,471 821, 862 
29,825 638, 122 
16,646 630,051 
22,134 561, 759 
21,392 519,650 
17,9938 676, 680 
16,267 551, 892 
15, 802 582,515 
1,491,823] 44,873,043 
248,411] 16,902,397 
204, 805 3,121,495 
162,966 777,350 
45,489 1,178,973 
498,764] 10,823,745 
303, 088 9,901,445 
220,450 6, 866, 746 
55,359 2,061,076 
707,125} 19,651,198 
399,898} 19,898,319 
50,843 2,890,996 
44,224 1,152,061 
37,686 1,054,607 
81,097 498,496 
1,397,159] 56,565,511 
256, 137 9,711,602 
204,957 3,993,091 
25247 2,753,404 
64,589 162,339 
40,470 1,526,356 
19,571 645,944 
28, 283 505, 127 
2,981 662,381 
5,444 650,384 
14,001 625, 923 


069,779 
,037, 201 
,023,641 
,012,676 
,974, 889 
,930, 950 
,691, 224 
, 658,339 
,649, 854 
,064, 138 
,435,773 
225,276 
, 192,432 
, 123,421 
940, 126 
918,540 


1,052,142 
1,018,459 


81,024, 272 
21,625,521 
6,027,008 
2,150,032 
1,973, 843 


17,191,268 
14, 839, 829 
11,535,010 
3,025, 205 


32,659,913 
29,871,108 
4,787,331 
2,887,227 
2,366, 143 
1,055,556 


101, 267,243 
16,343, 782 
9,141,121 


1,043,042 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
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This survey of conditions in the construction industry is divided into three Sec- 
tions. Section 1 deals with the effects of Dominion Government expenditures on 
civil construction in general under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, and the Home 
Improvement Plan, 1936, together with controls made necessary by war-time con- 
ditions; and a summary of the expenditures in connection with the armed forces and 
Government aid to construction required in connection with war industries. Section 
2 shows the value of construction contemplated, as shown by contracts awarded and 
building permits issued, to the end of 1941, and is therefore in the nature of a forecast 
of work still to be undertaken. Section 3 combines statistics of the Annual Census 
of Construction in summary form; these statistics cover the bulk of building and 
construction work actually completed to the end of 1940 and are comprehensive 
inasmuch as they include all types of construction dealt with in Sections 1 and 2 
that were actually completed by the end of the year stated; they are not, however, all- 
inclusive as is pointed out at pp. 422-423. 


Section 1.—The Government and the Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Government Aid to Civil Housing 


The construction industry, characteristically sensitive to general economic 
influences, suffered far more from the severe depression of 1929-33 than most 
sections of industry. To alleviate depressed conditions in such an important 
industry, and also in recognition of the widespread benefits that result directly and 
indirectly from construction activity, the Dominion Government did much after 
1934 to stimulate building by encouraging private construction. 


An outline of the provisions of the National Housing Act appears at pp. 368-370 
of the 1941 Year Book, while additional details regarding Part II of the Act, designed 
to assist local housing authorities, are given at pp. 469-470 of the 1940 Year Book. 
The numbers of loans granted under the Government Home Improvement Plan, 
which was in-existence from Nov. 1, 1936, to Oct. 31, 1940, are shown, by provinces 
and for each year, at pp. 370-371 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Part I of the Dominion Housing Act is the only Part of the Act under which 
loaning operations are still being carried out. Under war-time restrictions, loans 
are granted for the construction of single-family dwellings only. Of the loans 
granted in.1941, 20 p.c. were for amounts of $2,500 or under, 48 p.c. for $3,000 
or under and 72 p.c. for $3,500 or under; the maximum loan was $4,000 and 
the average unit loan $3,127. Altogether 473 localities have taken advantage of 
the Act. Loans made under the ‘‘Housing Acts” and the Home Improvement 
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Plan between 1935 and the outbreak of war, aggregated about $100,000,000 which, 
of course, represented only a part of the capital actually spent, since the borrowers 
contributed large amounts on their own account. 

1.—Loans Approved under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, and Part I of the National 


Housing Act, 1938, by Provinces, 1937-41, with Totals, October, 1935, to December, 
1941. 


Nore.—Figures for 1935 and 1936 are given at p. 469 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Loans Family Units Provided 

Province a  - 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 ) 1940 } 1941 || 1937 ) 1938 | 1939 ) 1940) 1941 

z No No No No No No No No No No 

Prince Edward Island................ 4 5 2 1} Nil 4 5 2 1 - 
INO VO COUL See ole eens 186} 139 144 94 72 186 149 147 95 72 
Ne WeSTUBA WICK: <. 00 dsc deeb hae 48 50 50 30 25) 51 55 66 30 25 
18 TE] O75) 6, Wea eae I dO a ea 303) 355)- 512} 397) 425] 524). 745) 1,244] 807) 425 
(CONESTION I. ASE occctat cies ceraaalradéts 604! 1,076} 2,823] 3,152) 2,458 839) 2,119} 3,691) 3,469] 2,458 
NEABICODO TE ete ine ete bee ee eas 36 110 264 429 602) 36 170 351 492 602 
DASKAGGNE WANEee coh cchit cae eoyerneeen tee 2 5 30 24 22) 2 5 101 24 22 
retin soot ooo ek aan Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil - - - ~ - 
BrucishvOolwmbia. ise. sso. Ma ok lk 243 784| 724) 1,101] 1,089] 319} 890) 765} 1,155] 1,089 
Wotals aint soe eee 1,426} 2,524) 4,549) 5,228) 4,693] 1,961) 4,138) 6,367) 6,073) 4,693 

Amounts Totals, 1935-41 

Province fe rs 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Loans |} Units | Amount 

$ $ $ $ $ No. No $ 

Prince Edward Island. 21,670 26,000 11,400 6, 400 Nil 18 18 97,834 
Nova Scotia.......... 837,692) 571,831} 563,880} 350,030} 247,930 728 745] 2,992,800 
New Brunswick....... 219,188} 240,750) 223,130} 112,650 90,375 215 239) 931,272 
WUEHCCr oc oaoce kckacc 2,348,514) 2,939,553] 4,256,502} 2,402,410] 1,428,137 2,223) 4,220/15,608,510 
Oncanow ee et. oc 3,434,833] 7,376, 842/11,341,565/10,016,187| 7,568,169) 10,474} 12,998/41,843,341 
Manitoba cn. cscess. oss 207,750} 606,539} 1,269,896) 1,625,468] 1,993,960) 1,453 1,663} 5,804,177 
Saskatchewan......... 8,200 16,800} 236,302 73,195 79, 100 83 154] 413,597 
WT ertaer eo fic ook ess - - - - - Nil - = 
British Columbia..... 988,348] 2,863,634] 2,405,043] 3,299,742] 3,265,552] 3,951] 4,228/12,853,494 
Totals 8,066,195) 14,641, 949/20, 307, 718/17,§85,082/14,673,223] 19,145) 24,265/80,545,025 


After the commencement of hostilities in September, 1939, there was little 
need for further support to private building enterprise, although the existing Govern- 
ment housing policy was continued. It soon became evident that the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to construction for defence, together with the necessary financing 
to meet expansion in war industry, would quickly take up the slack that still re- 
mained. This has proved to be the case, while at the same time civilian construc- 
tion has become subject to war-time restrictions and priority rulings, so that it has 
become of secondary importance. 


Government Control of Civil Construction Since the Outbreak of War.— 
In May, 1941, authority to control new construction, repairs to buildings, expansion 
of existing facilities and replacement or new installation of equipment was given to 
the Priorities Officer, and exercised through a Construction Control Division set up in 
the Priorities Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. In August, 1941, 
a Controller of Construction was appointed and the powers of the Priorities Officer 
in this field were conferred upon him. 
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A policy of curtailment has been followed. Applications for licences are 
scrutinized to ascertain whether projects are essential, and whether the type of 
construction could be modified to conserve scarce materials. The granting of a 
licence does not confer on the licensee any priority rights to the delivery of equipment, 
materials or supplies to complete a project. 


New and considerably extended powers were conferred upon the Controller 
of Construction in January, 1942. Under these new regulations, except under 
licence by the Controller, no person may start, or continue with, a project involving :— 


(1) Installation of equipment in any plant at a cost exceeding $5,000. 


(2) Construction, repairs, additions or alterations to any plant at a cost ex- 
ceeding $5,000.* 


(8) Construction, repairs, additions, alterations or installation of equipment in 
any building other than a plant, where the total cost of the construction, 
including the cost of equipment, etc., exceeds $5,000. t 


The only exemption from this new order is where the equipment, plant or 
buildings are owned or financed by the Federal Government. 


Control over production and use of construction materials, and construction 
material production facilities, is given to the Controller of Construction. As this 
may involve overlapping with the powers of other Controllers, it is provided that 
in such cases orders of the other Controller will govern. 


Under the previous Orders in Council governing the control of construction, 
the jurisdiction of the Controller of Construction did not apply to one-, two- and 
three-family houses, agricultural, mining, logging, commercial fishing and railway 
buildings and structures, churches, public hospitals, educational institutions, or 
any buildings financed by or under the control of any provincial government; these 
categories are now brought within his control. 


Subsection 2.—Construction for War Purposes 


Construction related to Canada’s war effort may be divided into the following 
groups :— 

(1) Building of defence projects for Air: (a) Aerodromes and training schools 
under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan; (b) Development of Canada’s 
Home War Establishment for Air; (c) Royal Air Force schools in Canada. 


(2) Building of Army defence projects. 
(8) Construction of Naval projects, including harbour installations. 


(4) Construction of new industrial plants and plant extensions involving Govern- 
ment capital assistance. 


(5) Provision of necessary housing incidental to industrial expansion for war 
purposes. 


Most contracts under groups (1) to (38), and some contracts under (4) are 
awarded by the Construction Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
For the calendar year 1941 the value of these contracts, 1,208 in number, amounted to 
$97,538,743, as compared with 756 contracts aggregating $85,154,764 in 1940. 


* Tn the case of a plant, equipment to the value of $5,000 may be installed without a permit in addition 
to a total value of $5,000 so allowed for construction, repairs, additions or alterations. 

+ In the case of any building other than a plant, the maximum value of a project permitted without 
licence is $5,000. In such case, the cost of construction, repairs, alterations, additions or installation 
of equipment, if forming part of one project, must be considered together as one amount in calculating the 
maximum value permitted without licence. 
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Contracts under. (5) are let by Wartime Housing Limited, a Government- 
owned company established for this purpose. 


Supervision of purely defence projects (1), (2) and (8) is under the Department 
of National Defence, although the Department of Transport awards contracts for 
and supervises the building of most of the paved runways for air fields. 


Construction relating to that portion of capital assistance extended to industry 
for the erection of chemical and explosives plants has been carried on under the 
supervision of the Allied War Supplies Corporation, a Government-owned company 
set up for this purpose. This Corporation places contracts with such firms as Defence 
Industries Limited (a subsidiary of Canadian Industries Limited), Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, Canadian Car and Foundry Company, and others 
for the production of chemicals, explosives and propellants. Supervision of these 
projects, of which there are now over 35, is carried out jointly by the Allied War 
Supplies Corporation and the firm concerned. In addition, substantial capital assist- 
ance has been extended to firms engaged in aircraft production, shipbuilding and 
ship repair, and in the broad field of munitions production. In some instances the 
war projects are wholly owned and operated by the Government (e.g., Dominion 
Arsenals), while in others. the projects are Government owned and privately oper- 
ated (e.g., Defence Industries Limited and Allied Brass Limited). In the majority 
of cases the projects are partially financed by the Government and operated by 
private industry. 


Wartime Housing Limited, established under the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, provides the necessary housing for employees of war plants, many of 
which have been located in sparsely settled localities requiring new housing facilities. 
In other municipalities war expansion has intensified the need for additional living 
accommodation. 


Government expenditures on construction amounted to $171,200,000 for the 
calendar year 1941 divided as follows: Armed Services, $123,500,000; that part of 
capital assistance to private enterprise earmarked for construction, $37,000,000; and 
Wartime Housing Limited, $10,700,000. Commitments have been made for the 
continued expansion of war projects during 1942. 


Regarding employment on defence projects, it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 71,000 workers were employed in on-site construction work at July 31, 1941, 
as compared with 64,000 at Dec. 31, 1941. The numbers of persons engaged in the 
production of construction materials at the same dates were estimated at 27,000 
and 24,000, respectively; in addition, an estimated 25,000 employees were engaged 
during 1941 in the manufacture of machinery and equipment for installation in new 
plants and plant extensions. 


Section 2. Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section barometric statistics are given of work actually in sight as 
contracts awarded and building permits. These figures are related to the figures 
of work performed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is 

37213—27 . 
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completed and duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of 
contracts awarded, and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often 
under-estimates) of work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of 
Section 3 cannot be expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the 
end of any one year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards 
big contracts or contracts undertaken late in any year, extends into more than one 
year. The figures here given are, therefore, supplementary to those of Section 3 and 
are valuable as showing from year to year the work immediately contemplated 
during the period. 


Construction Contracts.—Over the period 1911-41, or since the beginning of 
MacLean’s record of contracts awarded as shown in Table 2, there has been an 
average annual per capita expenditure on construction of about $28. The period 
covered includes, of course, the war years of 1915-18 and the depression since 1930, 
as well as the booms of 1911-13 and 1926-30 and the increase in business and indus- 
trial construction since the outbreak of the present war. This average, conse- 
quently, is not unreasonably high. For the present population, the annual total 
of construction, on the basis of this average, should amount to about $320,000,000. 
Furthermore, there is undoubtedly an accumulated deficiency in construction from 
the recent years of subnormal activity. Some idea may be gained, therefore, of the 
part that the normal functioning of the construction industry might play in the 
reduction of unemployment. 


2.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-41 
(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 

LOUD. Ve corres 3455425: 0007s A102 0aee ene teen e 331, 849% S00 ill GSS mrss cee sntene 97,289,800 
1912: 26 te 463; 083.0002 11923 roes eee $145254- 300) si e10S4ee aise aaee lee 125,811,500 
1913 Ae eee BSA 157 S000) ak O24 ee eee tee ae 2716526151 OO eel 93: re etcetera 160,305,000 
19014 ehh 241952" 000 se 920 ae ee eects see 297.970 000) slip hoOG etree cece circ 162,588,000 
nO) pees aie a 83591650008 R192 Gentes trees S124 40 QU mL aaid aes ecieeeterais eerste 224,056,700 
1916.24.42 993115 00009192 7 van ce eee 418951" 600) "1988s tetas es eves 187,277,900 
LOTTO Bae eee 84.841. 000 calle 19 28eetn ease eee AFD: 032) GOD Wel 939 aroicjee Rar aielalele 187,178,500 
LOTS 8 erent aie 99,842,000 |: tO00 0 we sok eee DLO Gols SOs tl CLO se tote cte renee 346, 009, 800 
1919 -sus ox oat et 1900285 0000 "19505-7.o sce ee 456;999;.600" | 1940s. 2 arene oe eo 393,991,300 
TOQOE Rey tok eee 200; 600 00UNeN e108 tere eens, ocr 315, 482,000 ; 
TODT SADR. Font oe 240 Sor sO0 sel G82 eee 132,872,400 


The value of construction contracts awarded in 1941 increased by $47,981,500, 
or 13-9 p.c. as compared with the first complete calendar year of the War, viz., 
1940, but was over 100 p.c. greater than either of the two previous years. Engineering 
construction accounted for 27-5 p.c. of the 1941 total, followed by business build- 
ings, industrial construction and residences with percentages of 25-5, 23-6 and 23-4, 
respectively. As compared with 1940, increases of 108-2 p.c. were registered for 
engineering work and of 36-5 p.c. for residences, while business buildings decreased} 
in value by 38-7 p.c. and industrial construction was lower by 23-8 p.c. 
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3.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, by Provinces and Types 
- of Construction, 1936-41 


(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Item 


Province 


NMGNILO DA ase ocd 0s octamer’ 
7M LOVST 2, Rae 4 Ue a eae 


Type of Construction 
RESIDENTIAL— 

VADAPLINOUS 6. si G views tae 

RROSIGONCOS ois. eee ee 


Toraus, RESIDENTIAL.. 


BusINESS— 


IPODIG WaTAZes sc ..s.s ca 
HTOSPILAIS ere alte S's « cieia sions 
Hotels and clubs.......... 
Office buildings...... Ga ee 
Public buildings: .......<... 
SO MOOIG Ty atte sen o sias emcees 


TorTaLs, BUSINESS....... 


EN DIUSTRIAL AY .S sais\cteras- 02 


ENGINEERING— 
MST BOB eset eacielcle as «cle oreiere 


Totats, ENGINEERING. . 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


—_————— — | “cr lec lm | 


8,073,800 
9,495, 100 


459,000 
11,220,000 
9,878, 200 
71,940,800 
97,777, 400 
7,945, 100 
6,704,900 
4,901,000 
13, 230,300 


1,781,400 
10,537,600 
7,203,800 
65,778, 900 
73,070, 100 
6,115,200 
3,969,000 
8,180,000 


10, 641, 900 


946, 100 
9,505, 400 
5, 694, 800 

62,846, 600 
82,605,500 
5,374, 400 
3, 246, 100 
5,234,900 
11,724,700 


2,135,100 
12,106,900 

6,900, 100 
96,326,300 
146, 806, 100 
28,003,700 
12,566,700 
23,940, 100 
17,224,800 


413,800 
25,309,300 
11,013,300 

154,541,200 
145, 598, 600 
11,701, 600 
11,098, 700 
15,598, 800 
18,716,000 


ee ee ee ee ee 


3,921, 100 
38, 936, 800 


..| 42,857,900 


5,815, 100 


50,391,900 


56,207,000 


7,807,900 
47,217,700 


55,025,600 


~ 9,829,000 
57,622,200 


67,451,200 


8,530, 700 
59,189, 200 


67,669,900 


6,177,300 
86,222,100 


92,399,400 


—_————$ | | | EES Le 


2,746, 100 


2,516,000 


2,662, 100 
4,429,800 
7,425, 100 
2,715, 100 
5,911,600 
8,066, 200 
6,378, 600 
7,315, 100 
2,397,600 
7,987,600 


4,440,100 
3,418, 100 
7,027,600 
2,899,600 
5,076,900 
13,118, 600 
11, 141, 600 
10,069, 800 
1,867, 100 
4,267,700 


4,697,700 
3,755, 600 
7,468, 700 
3, 187,400 
4,773,300 
9,889, 500 
7,375,300 
7,160,600 
1,418,500 
5,218, 600 


2*523,300 
2,564,500 
8,760, 200 
3,844, 200 
4,974, 100 
57,903,500 
6,139, 600 
8,080, 700 
1,290,000 
8,519, 400 


2,808, 900 
3,347,900 
6,445, 100 
2,220,200 
5,464, 700 
50,870, 100 
5,748, 600 
9,406, 100 
2,115,300 
12,130,200 


37,771,000 
14,973,700 


55,288,800 


33,779,800 


63,327,100 


15,982,200 


54,945,200 


104,599,500 


2257035000 | 121,760,800 


100,552,100 


92,805,300 


eee EEE EEE EEE 


7,751,200 
3,119,400 
2,515, 800 
23, 649, 200 
29,949,800 


7,584,800 
4,374,800 
2,946,000 
35,840, 200 
28,035,300 


4,273,100 
5, 285, 800 
3,428,500 
16,732,600 
23,223,000 


3,067,300 
8,441,700 
4,133,800 
23,565,400 
2,820,900 


2,639,200 
3,834,800 
3,880,900 
28, 844,400 
12,780,300 


3,550,900 
12,440,900 
6,772,400 
25,093 , 000 
60,377,300 


66,985,400 


78,781,100 


52,943,000 


42,029,100 


51,979,600 


108,234,500 


Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 cities; in 1920 it was extended to cover 58 municipalities, 
including unincorporated suburban areas as, with the advent of the automobile, 
a growing percentage of those working in cities were residing outside the municipal 


boundaries of the cities in which they earned tbeir living. 
again extended to cover 204, municipalities. 


In 1940 the series was 


Building permits issued in 1941 registered an increase of 19-7 p.c. compared 
with 1940, while construction contracts awarded increased by 13-9 p.c. 
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4.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities in Canada, 1940-41 


Nore.—Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1941 will be found in the corresponding 
table of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked @ the record goes back to 1910; the 
23 places marked © were added in 1920. 


Province and Province and 


Municipality 1940 Municipality #1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 123,785 77,775 || Quebec—concluded 
oCharlottetown.......... 123,785 Cis CoM ee sts EL YACINtHOdc.. << 4% on 317,885 309,860 
Btn Jeanleewiaicee oes kes 775,400 272,907 
Ste Jéromencee. es ccc 141,350 355,335 
Nova Scotia. +. .405 60...58 3,861,423 | 4,859,761 || St. Joseph-de-Grantham 63, 890 305, 860 
Sts Lamibentinessnse ence: 184,135 221,196 
ATmnOrst: Fae 5 staice osiecc a 43, 650 620,195 Sth Laurentseeate nls... 451,579 522,825 
Bridgewater: qs) senance 15,850 13,300 || OShawinigan Falls........ 606,585 | 2,142,775 
Daremout he see ee ae 383, 757 263,896 || @Sherbrooke............. 1,656, 950 1,502,435 
Glace Bayo ec. oes 502, 804 390,445 Borel. sh ea ee oes 677,607 287,572 
@ Halifaxvitsnwwetarr os ai 1,395, 747 2,038,199 || e Three Rivers........... 470,271 811,030 
Lierpoo] Wse. eee ae 49,060 10,215 Velvia: Oreeenesearedeas acts 149,331 30,123 
Tumenburg ieee ac eei ee 66,500 12,500 || Valleyfield.............. 287,955 366,435 
ONew Glasgow........... 56, 223 025 036)|/ me VOLGUDie. seo. es ener. 1,306,440 |} 1,826,490 
New Waterford......... 47,485 48,520 || eWestmount............. 406, 046 163, 708 
North Sydney.......... 31,500 40,700 
OB yAneY see so eits « itucins & 707,197 777,428 : 
Sydney Mines.......... 257, 450 82,100 ||Ontario... ......c-+-0+-- 53,592,620 | 63,154,650 
Mruro. cs Pee Sikes tects 253,030 372,075 
Wiarmoutheemures ates 51,170 98) L521" Amherstburgisats...- << 20, 125 78,415 
Barrio: yo eee one 140, 206 183,695 
OMe evillews seas ce coe 147,440 237,020 
New Brunswick......... 1,699,697 | 4,215,545 || Bowmanville........... 4,305 14,700 
Bracebridge. 22.2. : 264. 14,190 19,800 
Campbellton. ese ee 17,546 53,985) || Brampton, x... -<2 eee 146,870 135, 285 
Chathamiyweveaeee. ute 30,025 2, 200) | @Brantiordes eric ccc em 166, 747 320, 132 
Dalhousie easy. see 19,960 115; SHON pBrock vallosieer. en sence 133,660 105, 292 
OH TrGEdericvOmnae cite ects 288 , 020 S20 OM SUL EAS CONM ate sete. 201,920 249,368 
@iMoncton! see t.e a: sree 1,022,920 | 3,660,054 || Campbellford........... 10,325 9,400 
IN@WCastlone. sae cee 21, 304 38, 2008 tO Cbatinaimien. ee eco ssc 472,887 449,902 
e@SaintiJOniee cee aoe eee 292,122 ANG SSOs lee CODOUTS eee eens came Waris: 15,825 
Bt. Stephen asta... 7,300 6,260) I) (‘Cochrane t .tt.ce sa rewae 15,500 12,050 
Collmewood@ersi.- 5. ree 4,325 57, 227 
Cornwalla. eines oct 108,406 189, 807 
Quehee.. 26 thee tase coke 27,935,864 | 32,901,383 || Dundas................. 481,355 126,080 
Hastwlewiscnswtrences 118,556 86,520 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 88,520 480,937 || East York Twp......... 1,455,458 | 2,037,786 
GhicGubiniiccesee trem 623,440 515,525 || Etobicoke Twp......... 1,474,785 | 2,030,035 
Goaticodkeeee.. toe oe 7,925 6. 4608 Orest lil) mere tte 1,136,305 872,550 
Drummondville........ 299,975 ‘414,510 HOrt¥lrignee trae aaiee 130,063 142,484 
Granby so cose nae 404, 663 647, 1622\|— Hort Hirances ==: ecm eee 195,639 35,127 
Grand? Meéres.cn..6. 40. 111,000 77,400 || ©Fort William............ 931,476 | 2,609,508 
Hlampstead:. Senate store 149,325 LHL 260i O Galt seems erect stents 343,070 345,355 
dahil yee Ae eee ee b 115,990 815,398 Gananoquestes 22 aces 20,450 21,500 
Thetville: ere. tear. ee 48, 680 25,600 || Gloucester Twp......... 48,550 133, 265 
JONSES.A. URIS. Sai eecies 468,370 200,170 Goderich akin. .cce: 32,556 36,701 
PONGUICTO esa shaerat dias ee 126,125 521; SOR he Guelphy cement select 6 232,230 259, 447 
ig GlaIne Maer edema xe 911,497 704,424 || Haileybury............. 5,940 2,965 
Waprailic edn ores 22,885 15, S00 Ke Hamm Tony eye ateesien alee 5,562,493 | 4,979,719 
What UGQUSS cn a anncte tector 127,525 5¢, 030" ELanOVOrsach aeraeiiie seeks 26,825 : 
TO VIBS ce ate eee 62,900 129,136 | Hawkesbury............ 5,800 . 6,200 
hongueuillss Macc. clas 345, 850 (22,150 || Thuntsyilleis sais. ccc cs: 26,110 70, 183 
Mégantic™ co on ce 78, 892 20,045 ts Ingersoll satin sstrs.< ceale 56,365 63,350 
® Montreal (¢Maison- Kapuskasing............ 13,950 51,400 
HEUVE) S2o eters ead: 11,486,732 | 12,743,917 Kenora. ios ses sere wc 68, 895 117,116 
Montreal East.......... 943, 605 197,600 ||@Kimestonee. eos cee eee 946, 889 1,171,261 
Montreal North......... 36,905 76,310 || Kirkland Lake (Twp. of 
Montreal West.......... 69, 850 35,000 ‘Téck) se eee 296,635 139,399 
Monte HO Val oecice eyentenre 1,100,861 894,096 || ®©Kitchener.............- 839,301 1,074, 680 
NOPE CATE. ockte er etos 194,725 41,025 Leamington............. 60,400 55,465 
Ouwomont.... sc coe 273,300 797,550 TEBSIAGs ne oe ees ate 2,869,815 | 3,568,390 
Point-aux-lrembles..... 53,630 52,695 Gin dssiy-f) thts 2tsn eee ae 36,800 49,750 
Pomte Glairas. 2.2066 201,935 101,388 LAStOWelos oceanic 121,600 9,800 
@Qupbeci iss. nek enone 1762; 9704 | > 2,648; 9474) @hondone:.cesee eee s once 1,038,575 980,985 
RATNOUSKT er, nee one eres 91,750 162,450-| Long Branch............ 241,946 300, 160 
Riviére du Loup........ 39,875 De Adie MeLIRICO, Gat oh cease 344, 780 322,785 
Roly nso aera eee 151,079 65,465 || Napamec...5....6.00..-- 2,775 11,875 
Bte. feeder te ootsaeke | 63,975 313,800 || New. Liskeard. .....<...- 72,395 57,090 


Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.. 


45,685 40,550 | Newmarket............ 18,100 26,050 


eh 
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4.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities in Canada, 1940-41—conc. 


Province and ‘ Province and 
Municipality 1940 1941 Municipality 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded . Manitoba—concluded 
Wew Poronto.....20..<: 1,103,037 457,460 UbTansCOnans were: oui. 74,303 115, 253 
ONiagara Falls........... 267,048 328,873 || @Winnipeg................ 3,326,450 | 4,006,850 
eh ey Vo aera ike Ba 249, 213 
eek aa meter ae ee Saskatchewan........... 2,849,150 | 3,154,599 
ROT Maestro sie csr ttokter ds 141,945 127,394 ; 
OByHAWHG, 10. cal. 512,920 | 1,057,464 || Biggar.................. 11,050 7,250 
Bites ete os 3,802,745 | 4,890,254 || Hstevan................ 2,825 21,035 
oOwen Sound............ 105,377 429, 647 Melivitloweatscen oe as 26,195 86,370 
ESF Eee aes 36,565 35,245 || @Moose Jaw.............. _ 118,308 391,666 
Parry Sound............ 267,310 150,820 || North Battleford....... 69,445 109, 400 
Pasbiclke. 87,559 114,262 Erince Albert .<.2 66.2. 269, 845 375,366 
Partie he ee oe 25,450 36,050 || ® Regina..... Fee tee Me ee 1,053,573 1,156,801 
ePeterborough........... 1,260,251] 1,066,711 || @Saskatoon.............. 1,150,065 704, 985 
Potteries asses: 11,500 4,600 || Swift Current........... 53,673 92,356 
ePort Arthur............. 697,977 | 2,676,197 | Weyburn................ 19,560 3,090 
Port Colborue.. =u... 270,064 275, 307 Mor kt en dense cnc of 79,611 206, 280 
pee SO aR allan ua ‘ is eS ne 
QUIROS comb asso ante bts = 11, ; 
Riverside oe Caco ae 201,715 278,920 Alberta 343.2009 Ss 5,917,743 | 6,880,128 
ODt sWatharines ..d aes , 245, 646 ; . 
St. Mary’s.......00... | 7” 4,990 ete eee Paes ety rial erue aot 
est: Bhomas.; 5.25 cas: 152,898 BH AMOS OB ee (rip ents Narn one ores s : 
: Hi Gm ONtOMma. serge kenerroe 2,638,695 | 3,423,925 
OS aria ere he etre 372,420 533,006 oLethbridge 465.673 462,797 
oSault Ste. MATIC ch crs. 612, 110 if 151 : 255 oMedicine Hat See che 99. 935 941 : 370 
Scarboro Twp........... 566,092 VOA OU O0l Mae Sis mentee ees ret ; s 
SIMeCOS see ise 91,485 69, 250 
Smith's Malls.....:..3.. 44,650 72,800 |British Columbia........ 11,928,915 | 14,509,083 
SHtTaclord eee s aes 177,674 111,095 
Shits (61) AiR a ee eee 1,322,000 689,730 |} Chilliwack.............. 94, 200 90,565 
Bwanso austen css accu. os 368, 612 278,882 Granbrookeo osm cs fore 33,478 20,032 
Tillsonbureere eae. wks o's 25,550 SEO Onl eHermG 2.0 ee donee ee 1,688 2,825 
SL AaNNTIVI NS ree aed shes cps 610, 080 318,005 || OKamloops.............. 124,951 160,315 
SUP OTONtOMe as nc kes. ce 10,563,481 9,171,360 ESGlOW Mey pert er tee 122, 255 151, 745 
PEFONEONS eo hers ON ies = 115, 440 87,785 || ONanaimo.......... ae ek: 152,091 185, 087 
Wallaceburg: 2.2%. sc. 10,050 22,205 INelSOnEtanr ie eet nre ose 6 133,803 72,778 
Waterloo ue eco. scels = 234, 025 346,345 || e New Westminster....... 862,331 848,088 
OWeelland ee eee cas wemtcs 423,945 655,745 || oNorth Vancouver....... 229,425 858, 526 
Westonrininwin. os. ese) 25 293, 684 367,161 || oPrince George........... 18,950 19,160 
Via as onze Shanes See ee 21,150 94,609 Prince Ruperts.7........ 62,394 347,848 
OWindser incon eaten 2,015,114 | 4,150,316 | Revelstoke............. es) 19,261 
OWoadstocek, a. 00k ese: 196, 435 296,301 HvOsslanden so ta oes: 31,360 21,765 
OOD ea aw pin fences are are tos LASS dere lecad dL oGOOMurrbrailed..o s.07 tose caren sy 109,084 161,548 
e@ Vancouver.............. 8,053, 725 9,216,520 
WETNOME a reer. ts ton 120, 248 190,825 
Manitoba................ 5,096,011.| 5,598,645 || e Victoria........... ae 15-767, 120\) ~ 25142195 
MIVA MON, aoe oie ee es 360,446 258, 648 Totals— 
Brooklands esse es kwces 9,327 8,485 204 Municipalities. .| 113,005,208 | 135,301,519 
HO ai OMiNe ew sys is es sek 22,905 76,755 $$$ |—_______—- 
North Kildonan........ 22,200 42,240 Totals— 
Portage la Prairie....... 189, 850 114,450 58 Municipalities..| 80,274,350 | 101,047,815 
OS. Bonifacd: ni. .5.% 6%. 1,051,260 929,614 ss 
Dela kee eee ea ars 34,050 40,500 Totals— 
tbbesPasn iets ca se 5,220 5,850 35 Municipalities. .| 70,789,456 | 85,003,123 


The indexes given in Table 5 show, as far as possible, the fluctuations in build- 
ing costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
Experience, the result of a study made in fifteen cities, indicates that the average 
proportions in all types of construction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. 
for labour. The reduction in the cost of building operations in the depression years 
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was probably much more than is indicated by the declines in the indexes of 
wholesale prices and wages from the relatively high averages shown since the First 
World War. 


5.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 35 Cities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1910-41 


Notre.—These cities are the 35 referred to (e) in Table 4. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Value of ar RET RS 
ey ys Wholesale Wages Employment 
Year pie Prices of in the in Building 
fe met Building Building Con- 
Materials Trades! struction? 
$ (1913 =100) (1926=100) 
1 Lee OOD ae Se, sien PY ad eee De TS 100, 357, 546 3 86-9 3 
DOTS, airy ess cde erence Sie eke ocRN Oree ae 138,170,390 3 90-2 3 
TOTO eee ae 5 eee exer ah Nex cane ee cane 185, 233, 449 3 96-0 3 
LOLS easton hot net aes ee cratic tee eae eee 153, 662, 842 100-0 100-0 3 
aU ee ad, tcc att hace ries Seman rien cee ee 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 3 
101 bien Barat eset eateries a ie ee Oe era Oo 33,566, 749 90-3 101-5 3 
Ge ar cer ESR RS OA 82 aaa are rakes 39,724, 466 103-8 102-4 3 
TOD feta tie aR. Cat esac e een ee 33,936,426 130-7 109-9 3 
LOT Sie tt ie coe oe ei ee Pec es aang te? 36,838,270 150-5 125-9 3 
AQID a tehea St ee Ao Ber ah hae ere 77,113,413 175-0 148-2 3 
1920); S983 AIR EER veto, cane a 106,054,379 214-9 180-9 3 
TODS Cee h 3k 2. RRs, crite pot ee ee ee 100,797,355 183-2 170-5 62-1 
1900. SAO e. AEP ee co EST eee 129,338,017 162-2 162-5 60-0 
1 PB Jee Sie ce) oN ER IR ORGS 90s eS oe nd 2 117, 243, 806 167-0 166-4 66-4 
be Pte eth OO See eR Reig Ct RS orks here 113,329,707 159-1 169-1 71-2 
19 2B tes Sette So oes ok serie Kc Oa 110,314, 698 153-5 170-4 75-8 
102 Greece nee hee. aad bid eae eee 143 , 052, 669 149-2 172-1 100-0 
1G Ze etre naa b Pies ke 2 cas, ie ah a ee 164, 791,231 143-4 179-3 108-7 
1928 aries dn Ue tra atin ans, 5 opal Bn tea aoe 197,566,322 145-3 185-6 112-0 
1920 oat act oyd & AM TR ese oe ie 6 er aed 214, 277,386 147-7 197-5 135-3 
OR rea) SPL SOAS Sa 4 atwee Ss One ONe ne ono 6 Shoe 152, 404, 222 135-5 203 -2 134-3 
LOS ie pitas: cic hae eR RM erent ae deten AeR 101,821, 221 122-2 195-7 104-3 
1932 Oe, Sack See ah: SE ert ieease 38, 443, 406 115-2 178-2 54-1 
19S Stace: Dect eee hee nade Coc kee one 19,890, 150 116-8 158-0 38-5 
1 a ee gee ae i ee RRP Sep aidan Ste NA Sopher 24,911,430 ||. 123-1 154-8 47-8 
JOS 2 icc aren smsryehels crac RoR ate eer eee 42,839,627 121-2 159-8 55-4 
TOG ec cohcen root oe e ne non Mee ne OEE eee 36,337,439 127-3 160-8 55-4 
1 Ae Sd Set te Seed chr ime ints a Re Per 49, 694,847 140-8 165°3 60-1 
1998. sed beralnss seats mo tee e eee eee 54,532,781 134-2 169-4 60-1 
1030 Ree 2 RR NE 8 he ns een Sa ee 53,048, 231 133-8 170-7 62-1 
TQ SQ a Ire iee, tale re atin dd co eee 70,789,456 142-6 174-6 83-5 
VOAT sae ere cistern ae cate en Sa oe RR eer: 85,008, 123 159-24 184-6 139-8 
1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers. 3 Not available. 


4 Preliminary. 


Employment in Building Construction, 1941.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics makes current surveys of the employment afforded by industrial estab- 
lishments normally employing 15 persons or over. The index of employment 
in building construction, calculated (1926 average = 100) from data furnished by 
some 850 employers, averaged 139-8 in 1941; this was an increase of 67 p.c. over 1940 
and was the highest point reached since the compilation of the index. 


Section 3.—The Annual Census of Construction 


The annual Census of Construction undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken by 
contractors, builders and public bodies (except the smaller municipalities) through- 
out Canada. It does not include maintenance and repair work on steam and electric 
railways, telegraph and telephone systems and the lesser public utilities when such 
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work is done by the employees of these concerns in the ordinary way: nor can it 
include a substantial amount of construction in the aggregate done by farmers and 
other individuals who might be otherwise unemployed, performing work on their own 
structures. It is doubtful whether a great deal of the work of railways and utilities 
is construction in the sense understood in the census: for instance, the routine 
“maintenance of way’”’ expenditures, so far as they relate to inspection work, are 
not construction although, so far as they concern rebuilding of line for roadbed or 
structures, they might be said to fall in that category. 


The following statement shows the expenditures by steam and electric railways, 
telegraph and telephone systems. Most of the railway work is done by the railway 
employees but much of the telegraph and telephone work is done by contractors, 
and as it is not possible to break down the figures some duplications would result if 
these total expenditures were added to industrial construction performed by con- 
tractors. Also, data concerning the value of work done by farmers and others 
working on their own account are not available. _The statistics presented in Tables 
6 to 9, therefore, are not by any means all-inclusive. 


I—EXPENDITURES BY STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, AND TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS ON MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES AND 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT, 1937-40. 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 
y $ $ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 58,309, 150 50,217,352 57,624, 668 63, 864, 526 
Maintenance of equipment................ 73,166, 522 69, 233,176 70,994,034 82,738,679 
Totals, Steam Railways........... (131,475,672 | 124,450,528 | 128,618,702 146, 603, 205 
Electric Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 2,561,156 2,509, 225 2,686, 891 2,771,379 
Maintenance of equipment................ 3,276,960 3,407,339 3,286,397 4,865,755 
Totals, Electric Railways.......... 5, 83,116 5,916,564 5,973, 288 7,637,134 
Velegraph maintenance... ....%3 62 .s.c.c00008- 678,009 3 648, 586! 663, 869! 660,331 
Telephone maintenance............0.02000008: 11,829,389 12,080,383 12,369,344 -. 13,327,823 


CirandPOUls ft: < 5.0 55)-e2s0 at oh 3 149,821,1861} 143,096,061!) 147,625,2031| 168,228,493 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


Industrial Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935 so that, witb the completion of the 1940 figures, comparable 


statistics are now available covering the years 1935-40. Summary statistics are 


given in Tables 6, 7 and 8. 


No relationship exists between the total value of construction as shown in 
these tables, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Table 2 of Section 2, 
p. 418. In the latter case all values are included as soon as awards are made, irres- 
pective of whether the contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas 
the tables following cover construction work carried on and actually performed in the 
calendar year. 


* Revised in the Construction Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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6.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, 1937-40 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1935 are given in the corresponding table of the 1940 Year Book, p. 472, 


and for 1936 at p. 377 of the 1941 edition. 


Item 

Hirms reporelnenssei ras ss ate eee vies No. 
Salaried employecss. 2. s.mucecem cat ae ) 
Palanies Parsi c.tesue Steen e te see $ 
Wage-earning employees (average)....... No. 
Wares paidace: : Sat 2asetenr aie ot ates 2 $ 
Himployeoss.2susatesm cerge sorte Soiree Gates No. 
Salaries and wages paid................. $ 
@ostiotmatenalssged acsearle $ 
Value of work performed?............... $ 

INGWACGNSERUCHION. pte iierssamc trae $ 


Alterations, maintenance and repairs?.. $ 


Subcontract work performed............ $ 
IN Ew eCOnaunuctl ODis.- tue oe em tte $ 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs... $ 


10,855 
22,431 
30,398, 287 
129, 221 
120, 239, 004 
151, 652 
150,637,291 
175, 844,435 
351,874, 114 
244,946,916 
106,927,198 


12,964 
25, 278 
34,809,919 
121,913 
112,595,479 
147,191 
147,405,398 
176,562, 208 
353, 223,285 
240,549, 164 
112,674,121 


46,975,118 
40,025, 608 
6,949,610 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


in the lower part of the table. 


54,024,399 
45, 322,673 
8,701,726 


13,595! 
26,809 
34,841,305 
121, 605 
118, 601, 138 
148,414 
153,442,443 
189,497,342 
373, 203, 680 
258,662, 409 
114,541,971 


59,354,069 
49,980,711 
9,373, 358 


—_— | | | 


12,849 
25,810 
35,781, 693 
124,020 
144, 447,805 
149, 830 
180, 229, 498 
267, 228,786 
474,122,778 
852,301,695 


121,821,083 


95,863,363 
84, 837,043 
11,026,321 


2 Includes subcontract work indicated 


7.— Value of Work Performed by the Construction Industry in Canada, 1937-40 


Province or Group 


Province 


B WN eter g kz eperpteaeerant vay ree tegen ari aga ere aes cee 


Group 


Contractors; ibullderswetc.cwia © sees ek ee ae 
Muni GIpalitveR. cesar coe ee. vocation 
Harbour GCommisgeionss cess. acer ye hie 
Provincial Government Departments......... 
Dominion Government Departments......... 


Type of Work Performed 
Buildine consizuction.ne .eeraacsvast oe a: 


Street, highway, power, water, etc., construc- 
CLOT He ae f Seok bce ea a esae 


1937 1938 1939 
$ $ $ 

754,448 1,331,442 1,948,064 
20,180, 404 18, 038 , 687 19,890, 449 
17,557, 146 14,974, 820 14,886,121 
101,460,731 | 100,830,603 | 118,529,680 
148,352,327 | 151,435,842 ; 144,829,394 
12,475,326 14, 247,661 14, 848, 706 
8,436,495 11,020, 224 13,429,064 
11,198,894 13, 166, 662 17, 856, 669 
31,458 , 343 28,177,344 26, 985, 533 
351,874,114 | 353,228,285 | 373,203,680 
278,209,051 | 281,484,690 | 286,712,459 
20, 128,323 22,863,476 23,723,692 
1,616,949 1,481,456 1,407,686 
45,435,326 38,136,854 46, 249,892 
6,484,465 9, 256, 809 15, 109,951 
130,538,998 | 184,912,175 | 159,041,080 
158,661,078 | 156,411,564 | 150,362,784 
14, 658 , 272 15, 216, 967 17,940, 155 
48,015,766 46, 682,579 45,859, 661 


1940 


4,147,583 
28,637,404 
13,002, 828 

127, 438 , 996 
192,304,380 
25, 232,785 
21, 243,412 
27,350,018 
34,765,372 


474,122,778 


379, 654, 887 
19,618, 187 
1,263,090 
35,860,979 
37,725,635 


257, 800,560 


154, 293,950 
10,537,595 
51,490, 673 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces 
and Groups, 1940 


Norse.—Comparable figures for the years 1935 to 1939 are given in the corresponding table of previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


: Salaries Cost Values of Work Performed 
Province or Group Employees and of | New (ons A lierations 
Wages Materials |! struction land Repairs Total 

Province ay $ $ § $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 1,070 19250)2 12. 2,269,190 3,900,457 247,126 4,147,583 
INOVE DCObIAL ees eee 8,855 | 11,284,681 | 15,589,741 || 22,613,827 6,023,577 28,637,404 
New Brunswick............. 5,242 4,835,938 6,825, 426 9,712,623 3, 290, 205 13, 002,828 
VALITS GTe1 86 sth, Se hs ae 47,041 | 55,241,020 | 66,877,928 || 94,231,903 | 33,207,093 | 127,438,996 
ONEA Tsar Gan eee en ees 58,205 | 70,967,116 |113,645,562 138,920,679 | 53,383,701 | 192,304,380 
Manitoba tera ak avs aes 6,423 | 8,027,422 | 14,319,806 || 18,646, 411 6,586,374 26,232), 785 
Saskatchewan.............. 4,693 | ~ 5,668,490 | 12,173,867 || 16,474,214 4,769,198 21,243,412 
Alberta..... ae ae RNP SES 7,252 | 8,640,213 | 15,903,730 || 20,637,538 6,712,480 27,350,018 
British Columbia and Yukon 11,049 | 14,334,406 | 19,623,541 || 27,164,043 7,601,329 34. 765,372 
OCAIS GS ote oh ere 149,830 | 180,229,498 | 267,228,786 || 352,301,695 | 121.821,083 | 474,122,778 

Group 

Contractors, builders, etc... - 103,898 |131, 247,964 |227,378,273 295,677,227 | 83,977,660 | 379,654,887 
MMe ALGeSscy akc Goa cook 11,208 | 12,023,830 6,613,314 Fe2nlgSloul| 42, e00Laue 19, 618, 187 
Harbour Commissions...... 728 806, 203 294, 427 174, 884 1,088, 206 1, 263.090 
Provincial Govt. Depts.... 21,377 | 18,001,253 | 13,394,980 || 17,259,285 | 18,601,694 35,860,979 
Dominion Govt. Depts..... 12,619 | 18,150,248 | 19,547,792 ll 31,952, 484 5.773, 151 37,725,635 


Table 9 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1940. The 
item “Trade Construction” covers such items as brick laying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to a 
specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information on the 
industry than it is possible to include in the limited space available here, will be 
found in the Bureau’s report on the construction industry for 1940. 


9.—Description, Classification and Value of Construction in Canada, 1949 


Notre.—Comparable figures for the years 1935 to 1939 are given in the corresponding table of previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 
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x Fora aes 
3 Bs ew Alterations ota 
Type of Construction Construction and Value 
Maintenance 
$ $ $ 
Building Construction— 
Drvoulinascand apartments ack sis fe).c eases oleteere os eletes 50, 458, 660 9,466,537 59,925,197 
ELOcelay Clubs ANG TestaUPan tis oc. < sew werdvescrersedhece omen eres 1,511,077 1,371,193 2,882,270 
Ghurchosn hOspitalsmetGmetn..c sk oo noe ee ete eee 14,597,342 2,611,077 17,208,419 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement halls... 14, 284,399 8,665,426 22,949,825 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
DEIN OD Men ne neti cents wees Stes CRS OPES La ae 75,274,332 17,286,776 92,561, 108 
Garaves ANG Iser VCO SLADIONGs bincis<eikisiaticteie eieaomiee ae = 2,440,520 2,385,010 4,825,530 
CACO LE tA LIONS Serre teers ie eect et aes ak ee eben uke: 234,185 85,411 319,596 
valli @@LGLShe Leste «aca dace, Sane Ge ea Oe bee ena SM Get cate rae mnPan A ae 34,797,054 1,783,703 36,580, 757 
A OLOnl anon dn earseeeiys aac anterior a\c kr sie balsas me Cajon 18,379, 614 Nil 18,379, 614 
AIOE ner Dial dine CONSEEUCTIONS sicieacigs ceo nies aa cree oletels 705,612 1,462,632 2,168,244 
Totals, Building Construction................ 212,682, 795 45,117,765 257,800,560 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Btrests, mish wayse and parks: ..cc.s.e..ss ose ence eres eee 35,339,931 27,274,912 62,614,843 
Bridrtes. Culverts; SUDWAYS) CfC...cc.. 008s ces eccseresceee 4,804,672 2,383,977 7,188,649 
Water, sewage and drainage systems.................0-- 8,446,075 3,389,611 11,835, 685 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines and underground conduit............... 31,371,489 6,087,825 37,459,314 
Railway construction, steam and electric................ 819, 698 625, 644 1,445,342 
MOTO TONGS OF) LANG INS VOL Be sors secs fob c. 6 are Sys oral ewan aehs oes 27,615,799 290, 944 27,906, 743 
ielophone/and-telegrap hilines.o cain. cee oe woes re oo 181,075 139, 787 320, 862 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
UU IN ACHINELY cto rete coe tone atk eee een 3,966, 224 1,556, 287 DyO22. 011 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction............. 112,544, 963 41,748,987 154,293,950 
Harbour and River Construction. ........................ 7,641,580 2,896,015 10,537,595 
Mer RROTAcOMSLYUICULOIN 4. 0. cine ete eee. lola ok Saleite ie dalaere wat 19, 432,357 32,058,316 51,490,673 
AT PATIC IE OCAIS: Fae. Cerca pelos sy AEM oer 352,301,695 121,821,083 474,122,778 
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In Tables 10 and 11 the employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect 
the fact that, while the industry is seasonal in nature, it is not as decidedly so as is 
sometimes thought; this is noted especially when the statistics for the period 1935-40 
are studied. The month of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1940, 
was October with 188,544 wage-earners and the lowest was February with 64,204. 


10.—_Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry and Their 
Remuneration, 1949 


Notr.—Comparable figures for the years 1935 to 1939 are given in the corresponding table of previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Ter Provincial Domini 

and Trade es rovincia ominion 

Item Contractors eae - aoe as Government | Government Total 

and Sub- sagt a Departments | Departments 
contractors 
No No No No. No No 

JANUARY -Alaee ae 45,428 6,699 369 6, 752 7,500 66,801 
Hobrugry §.....chesson: 45,829 6,786 431 5,674 5,484 64, 204 
Marchias tee ee 46,857 7,281 568 9,865 5,014 69, 585 
Apprilesseed. sce eceteracs 55,190 8,488 |. 694 10,511 3,788 78,671 
Mig) Jaen Sees ae 72,118 10,844 633 20,951 6, 285 110, 831 
JUNG. Soe ee. sorte 86,274 12241 613 23,466 6, 242 128, 836 
July ie, Sere eee en 99,711 12,602 691 26,361 11,605 150,970 
ANMDTIST iets ot eee 112,658 12,497 730 30,639 15,412 171,936 
Sepremperna. cee 118,512 11,730 772 26,875 22,901 180,790 
Octobetare. toc 124,176 11, 286 7433 28,170 24,199 188,544 
Novembetenr..41.0- 110,385 9,306 617 21.037 174279 158 , 624 
iIDecemben ee eee 88 , 237 7,162 529 8,417 14,101 118, 446 

. Monthly Averages.... 83,781 9,744 613 18, 227 11, 655 124,020 

F : $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wages Paid during 
Meare asseaonnes. 101,899,831 9,802,987 594,815 14, 730, 664 17,419,508 144, 447,805 


11.—Average Wage-Earners Employed in the Construction Industry and Total Wages 
Paid, by Provinces, 1940 


oe peti: é 
: verage 0. Wages Pai 
Province Wage-Earners During 
Employed Year 
No. $ 
Prince'Edwardslsland ©. 6. ie oe eee ons aerate ec een ee 986 1,066,779 
INO VEN GOES... cer eerie ease a eed nis She rae cee eve ecu BBs ee eae eS 7,853 9,992,907 
Neh BE runis Wi Cate ae heres ceo ete ce ttn oe cicioterd crear afoot cree etoile 4,764 4,139,575 
GUSH CRN, Fis. < IO Ee an a nae INE ny ck RA, gee 40,100 44,956, 663 
Ontarios. 2°27) .jccskes Seema ao torte Lares Oo RR ee eae 46,211 54,877,348 
IMEENITOD ES foc ss oc ee eos eee ee ee, Seta ae ee See 5,210 6, 287,710 
DARK BHC HO WAM cnc). c. Seer rere nes eo ere arte teraenc i Oe ie ie en one eee 4,012 4,751,449 
Aerts. o atetseic oid os ees toe ce ee bean en ee ee ee 6,177 7,179,522 


British Columbia and. “Yukon. pe. sac ne ae tee eee 8,707 11,195,852 
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External trade in commodities is only a part, though a very important part, of 
the broader field made up of the international exchange of values comprising goods, 
services, securities, ete. This relationship is shown in its proper proportions in 
Part III of this chapter. However, since commodity exports and imports con- 
stitute the largest factor in Canada’s international transactions, and the one in 
which the greatest majority of Canadians are most vitally interested, this chapter is 
devoted chiefly to the consideration of commodity trade. 


PART I.—THE GOVERNMENT AND EXTERNAL TRADE 
Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs 


The development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under two divi- 
sions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade that 
have influenced tariff development; and secondly, the present tariff relationships with 
other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it is impossible 
to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariffs. It has been necessary, 
therefore, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and 
countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much as 
possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where pos- 
sible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 

of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. 
' Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers that existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
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Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was also extended; at the same time protection against outside compe- 
tition was generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old Province 
of Canada, adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by 
a tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates 
of duties on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c.. 
to 15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression that commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling-off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of 
the general rate to 174 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this 
increase failed to fill the treasury. 

In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “‘not otherwise provided” being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17% p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wallpaper, and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods, and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig-iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens. .This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 

In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig-iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig-iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This reciprocal tariff 
was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South Wales 
and to British India. Other countries, in virtue of special trade or most-favoured- 
nation treaties with the United Kingdom, were admitted to the benefits of the 
reciprocal tariff, as was France in virtue of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 

The concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely temporary 
character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation by the 
United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and to 
sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first of 
a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of a 
remission of 33} p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was established. 
This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries* 


In past years this subsection has dealt with the subject of tariff relationships 
with other countries, under two headings, viz., (1) Empire countries, and (2) 
foreign countries. 


* Revised by W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Owing to the effects of the War on external trade, much new material, especially 
in relation to government control of trade, has had to be introduced into this Part 
of the Year Book and since much of the material on tariff relationships has remained 
unchanged, only those countries with which new arrangements have been made 
are dealt with below. ‘The reader is referred to pp. 382-393 of the 1941 Year Book 
for standing agreements with British and foreign countries. These, however, are 
subject to the following modifications :— 

The Canada-New Zealand Trade Agreement of 1932 has required yearly re- 
newals to keep it in force. It was extended on Sept. 30, 1941, without fixed date 
of expiry, to continue indefinitely until terminated on six months’ notice by either 
party. The tariff quota of heavy cattle, on which United States duty was reduced 
from 3 to 13 cents per pound. in the Trade Agreement with Canada of Nov. 17, 
1938, was the subject of a Presidential Proclamation on Dec. 22, 1941. The procla- 
mation allocated the quota on the same basis as in 1941, that is, 193,950 head to 
Canada and 31,050 to all other exporting countries. The most-favoured-nation 
clause of this agreement gives Canada duty reductions or assurance of continuance 
of existing rates on 84 United States tariff items which comprise the United States 
concessions to Argentina in a Trade Agreement of Oct. 14, 1941. 

A Trade Mission, headed by the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, which left Canada in August, 1941, for a tour of South 
American countries, negotiated Trade Agreements with Chile, Argentina and Brazil, 
executed a commercial Modus Vivendi with Ecuador, and arranged for a joint 
declaration with the Foreign Political Economic Commission of Peru favouring a 
Trade Agreement with that country. 


Ecuador.—The first of these agreements to be concluded was a commercial 
Modus Vivendi between Canada and Ecuador effected by exchange of Notes at 
Quito on Aug. 26, 1941. It established reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment 
as regards tariffs, control of foreign exchange, and imports. Exception was made 
of advantages given by Canada to other parts of the British Empire and by Ecuador 
to adjacent countries to facilitate frontier traffic. The Modus Vivendi removed 
from Canadian goods an Ecuador surcharge of 50 p.c. applicable in the absence of 
a Trade Agreement to imports from countries whose trade balance with Ecuador is 
favourable to them by more than 30 p.c. and to which Canada had been liable 
since 1936. It also gave Canada on some articles the benefit of rates usually 30 p.c. 
below the normal tariff. An Order in Council of Sept. 25, 1941, gave effect in 
Canada to the tariff provisions of the exchange of Notes and they became operative 
in both countries on Oct. 1, 1941, for an indefinite period, subject to termination 
on three months’ prior notice. 


Peru.—On Sept. 2, 1941, the Canadian Trade Mission and the Foreign 
Political Economic Commission of Peru exchanged Notes at Lima which affirmed 
that the Governments of Canada and Peru desire to place their commercial relations 
on a permanent basis. Liberal commercial policies of Canada and Peru, the Note 
said, make it possible to consider the conclusion of a reciprocal most-favoured-nation 
Trade Agreement, The two Governments undertook to maintain exchange of 
information through their representatives with a view to arriving at an agreement 
when certain Peruvian negotiations with another country were further advanced. 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH CHILE, ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL 


Chile.—A Trade Agreement signed at Santiago on Sept. 10, 1941, provision- 
ally operative for one year beginning Oct. 15, pending coming into force of the 
agreement, definitively, brought Canada and Chile into reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation relationship in matters concerning import duties, subsidiary charges, and 
customs formalities, as well as laws or regulations affecting the sale or use of im- 
ported goods. Chilean goods were formerly subject to the General or highest tariff 
of Canada, and there were in Chile, mainly in consequence of a Trade Agreement 
of 1936 with France, some rates of duty lower than the tariff then applicable to 
Canadian goods. Advantages extended by Canada to the British Empire and by 
Chile exclusively to the contiguous countries of Argentina, Bolivia and Peru are 
not subject to the terms of the agreement. In matters relating to control of 
foreign exchange and imports, each government guarantees the other as favourable 
treatment as that accorded to any-other foreign country under like circumstances. 
Nitrate of soda and iodine, important natural products of Chile, are protected from 
any quantitative control, duties or charges in Canada less favourable than would 
apply to like articles, natural or synthetic, from any other foreign country. 
Nothing in the agreement is to be construed so as to prevent enforcement of such 
measures as the Government of either country may adopt relating to neutrality or 
to public security, or should it be engaged in war. 


Argentina.—The tariff relationship between Canada and Argentina, which 
has been governed by a treaty of 1825 between the United Kingdom and Argentina, 
was placed on a more secure and better-defined basis in a Trade Agreement signed 
at Buenos Aires on Oct. 2, 1941. The agreement went into force provisionally on 


Nov. 15, the provisional application being terminable on three months’ notice.’ 


Argentine tariff concessions granted to the United Kingdom in a 19338 treaty had 
been extended to all countries, but reductions in duty conceded to the United 
States in an agreement of Oct. 14, 1941, were not so generalized. These latter 
reductions are definitely applicable to Canada under the new agreement. It pro- 
vides, reciprocally, for most-favoured-nation treatment in all matters pertaining to 
customs duties and subsidiary charges, rates and allocations of foreign exchange, 
made available for commercial transactions, and to allotment of quotas either in 
respect of exchange or quantitative control of imports. Exceptions are made with 
regard to advantages accorded by Canada to other parts of the British Empire or 
accorded by Argentina exclusively to Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, or Uruguay, 
as well as Argentine exchange privileges extended to Peru, or concessions which 
either party may accord in granting foreign exchange as a consequence of financial 
or payments arrangements with another country. If either country maintains a 
monopoly for importation, production or sale of a commodity or grants exclusive 
privileges to any agency, it assures the commerce of the other country fair and 
equitable treatment in respect of foreign purchases. Nothing in the agreement is 
. to be construed so as to prevent enforcement of such measures .as the Government 
of either country concerned may see fit to adopt relating to neutrality. 


Brazil.—An exchange of Notes of June 12, 1937, under which Canada and 
Brazil accorded each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was 
superseded by a formal Trade Agreement, more extensive in scope, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro on Oct. 17, 1941, and in force, provisionally, from that date, the provisional 
application being terminable on three months’ notice. The new agreement pro- 
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vides for mutual accord of most-favoured-nation treatment in all matters concerning 
customs duties and subsidiary charges, formalities of customs entries, and regula- 
tions affecting the sale or use of imported goods. Most-favoured-nation treatment 
in Brazil entitles imports to the benefit of a minimum tariff usually about one-fifth 
lower than the General Tariff, and on some goods further reductions as established 
in a Brazilian-United States Trade Agreement of Feb. 2, 1935. Advantages accorded 
by Canada to other parts of the British Empire and by Brazil to contiguous terri- 
tories are excluded from the operation of the agreement. Canada and Brazil 
assure each other treatment in matters relating to control of foreign exchange and 
of imports not less favourable than is accorded to any other foreign country under 
like circumstances and conditions: In the event of the adoption by either country 
of quantitative restrictions, the agreement guarantees to the other country an 
equitable share of the trade. The commerce of each of the two contracting coun- 
tries is guaranteed fair and equitable treatment in the other, as regards foreign 
purchases, if either one maintains a monopoly for importation, production, or 
sale of any commodity, or grants exclusive import or selling privileges to any 
agency. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE CHILEAN, ARGENTINE AND. BRAZILIAN 
AGREEMENTS 


The Trade Agreements with Chile, Argentina and Brazil contain other features 
that are common to them all. Goods are exempted from internal taxes, fees, or 
exactions, other or higher than are payable on like articles of national or any other 
origin, except as required by laws in force when the agreements were signed. Assur-— 
ance is given of no higher duties or more burdensome regulations on goods exported 
from the territory of one party to the territory of the other than would apply to 
exports to any third country. Exception is made of advantages accorded to ad- 
jacent countries to facilitate frontier. traffic, and concessions resulting from a 
customs union to which any of the countries may become a party. Each agreement 
allows enforcement of such measures as the Government concerned sees fit to adopt 
relating to importation or exportation of gold or silver; or to control of import, 
export or sale for export of arms, ammunition, or implements of war, and, in 


exceptional circumstances, other military supplies. In the event of either party 


adopting a measure which is considered by the other party to nullify or impair 
any object of the agreement entered into, even though not conflicting with its 
terms, the country which adopts the measure is to consider proposals from the 
other, with a view to a mutually satisfactory adjustment of the matter. Similarly, 
the countries concerned are to accord sympathetic consideration to, and afford, 
when requested, opportunity for consultation regarding representations from each 
other on customs regulations, control of foreign exchange, quantitative restric- 
tions, observance of customs formalities, and application of sanitary laws and 
regulations. The Chilean, Argentine and Brazilian Agreements call for approval 
of the Canadian Parliament, with subsequent ratification by the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and corresponding ratification in each of the other contracting 
States. Thirty days after exchange of the instruments of ratification at Ottawa, 
these Trade Agreements go into force definitively for two years. Their duration 
is automatically continued thereafter for one-year periods, subject to termination 
on six months’ notice by either party. Resolutions approving the three Trade 
Agreements were passed by the Canadian House of Commons on Mar. 3, 1942, 
and by the Senate on Mar. 11. 
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Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is organized to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners who make 
periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions; variations in markets, and 
the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. ‘They also secure 
and forward to the Department at Ottawa specific inquiries for Canadian goods 
and, in general, exert their best efforts for the development and expansion of over- 
seas markets. 


In order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and, while in this country, gives 
first-hand information to possible Canadian exporters and makes direct contacts 
with Canadian manufacturers regarding opportunities and conditions of trade in 
his territory. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. ‘This is 
presided over by a Director, who administers and unifies the work assigned to the 
various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director are the following divisions: 
Directories—where the Exporters Directory, listing Canadian exporters with their 
agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the 

Foreign Importers Directory are kept up-to-date; Editorial—where the ‘‘Com- 
- mercial Intelligence Journal” is compiled; Commodity Records—where information 
regarding markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal 
and Fish Products; Vegetable Products; Metals and Chemical Products; Forest 
Products; and Manufactured Products. These last five divisions handle corres- 
pondence falling within their respective classifications. 


Organization Abroad.—Under an arrangement made by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce with the British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, 
exporters and others interested in trade matters may secure information and advice 
from British commercial diplomatic officers and British consuls in all countries in 
which Canada is not represented by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Norr.—This list was revised as at Mar. 31, 1942. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is “Canadian” 
unless otherwise stated. Bentley’s second phrase code is used by Canadian Trade Commissioners. 


Argentine Republic—(Territory includes Uruguay.) J. A. Strong, Commercial Attaché, B. Mitre 478, 


Australia— Buenos Aires (1). 
Sydney (territory covers Australian Capital L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
Territory, New South Wales, Queensland, No. 3952V. Office—City Mutual Life Building, 
Northern territory and Dependencies). Hunter and Bligh Streets. 


Melbourne (territory covers States of Victoria, Frederick Palmer, 44 Queen St., Melbourne, C. 1. 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 


mania 
Brae ON ee coer ee LOO Te CS L. 8. Glass, Commercial Attaché. Address for 
letters—Caixa Postal 2164, Rio de Janeiro. 
Office—Ed. ‘‘Brasilia’’, Sala 1110, Av. Rio 
Branco 3811. 
British India — (Territory includes Burma and Paul Sykes. Address for letters—P.O. Box 886, 
Ceylon.) Bombay. Office—Gresham Assurance House, 


Mint Road, Bombay. 
British West Indies— 


Trinidad (territory includes Barbados, Windward G. A. Newman. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, 
and Leeward Islands, and British Guiana). sont Spain. Office—Colonial Life Insurance 
uilding. 


* Revised by C. H. Payne, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—concluded 


British West Indies—concluded 
Jamaica (territory includes the Bahamas and 
British Honduras). 


Chile—(Territory includes Bolivia.)............... 


Cuba—(Territory includes Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public and Puerto Rico.) 


Egypt—(Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Iran and Turkey. 


Treland and Northern Ireland... ccc ccc ecveececcsee 


Mezico—(Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras 
and Salvador.) 


New Zeal and—(Territory includes Fiji and Western 
Samoa.) 


Panama—(Territory includes the Canal Zone, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and the Netherlands West Indies.) 

Peru—(Territory includes Ecuador.)........... 


South Africa— 

Cape Town (territory includes Cape Province 
and Southwest Africa, Natal, ‘l'anganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, Mauritius, Angola and Mada- 
gascar). 

Johannesburg (territory includes Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, the Rhodesias, Mozam- 
bique or Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland 
and the Belgian Congo. 

United Kingdom— 
Tosyeve katie ic ok 2 eee ad Soe tot a ae ak ere 


London (territory covers Home Counties, South- 
‘eastern Counties and East Anglia; also British 
West Africa). 

HGONUOles Seah cere lee eta Coweta oie rede cor ees 


Liverpool (territory includes North of England, 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands and North 
Wales). 

Bristol (territory includes West of England, South 
Wales and South Midlands). 

Glasgow (territory covers Scotland)............. 


United States— 
WV ASIINEEON ett sherk oleree oee me meets 6 


Chicago (territory covers the Middle States of 
the United States). 

Los Angeles (territory covers the Mid-Western 
and Western States of the United States). 


New York City (territory includes Bermuda)... 


F. W. Fraser. Address for letters—P.O. Box 225, 
Kingston. Office—Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Chambers. 

M. J. Vechsler. 
tion, Santiago. 
. 8. Bissett. Address for letters—Apartado 
1945, Havana. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 367, Havana. 

Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
P.O. Box 1770, Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasrel 
Nil, Cairo. 

E. L. McColl, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Ireland; and 36 Victoria Square, Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland. 

Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
Apartado Num. 126-Bis, Mexico City. Office— 
Edificio Banco de Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, 
Mexico City. 

Crab. Birkett, Acting Trade Commissioner. Ad- 
dress for letters—P.O. Box 33, Auckland. Office— 
Yorkshire House, Shortland Street, Auckland. 

H. W. Brighton. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
222, Panama City. Office—98 Central Avenue, 
Panama City. 

W.G. Stark, Acting Trade Commissioner. Ad-° 
dress for letters—Casilla 1212, Lima. Office— 
Enel Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San Martin, 

ima 

J. C. Macgillivray. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
683, Cape Town. fice—New South African 
Mutual Buildings, 21 Parliament Street, Cape 
Town. Cable address—Cantracom. 

H. L. Brown, Acting Trade Commissioner. Ad- 
dress for letters—P.O. Box 715, Johannesburg. 
Office—Mutual Buildings, Harrison Street, 
Johannesburg. Cable address—Cantracom. 


Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. Cable address — Sleighing, 
London. 

J. A. Langley, Canada House, Trafalgar Square 
S.W. 1. Cable address—Sleighing, London. 


Address for letters—British Lega- 


W.B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. Cable address 
—Canfrucom. 

G. R. Paterson, Animal Products Trade Com- 
missioner, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
S.W. 1. Cable address—Agrilson. 

A. E. Bryan, Martins Bank Building, Water Street 
Liverpool. 


James Cormack, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave., 
Bristol. 

G. B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
Cable address—Cantracom. 


H. A. Scott, Commercial Attaché. Office—Cana- 
dian Legation, Washington. 

M. B. Palmer, Tribune ‘l'ower Building, 485 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

J. C. Britton, Acting Trade Commissioner, Asso- 
ciated Realty Building, 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

D. S. Cole, British Empire Building, Rockefeller 
Centre, New York City. Cable address— 
Cantracom. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The ‘‘Commercial Intelligence Journal’”’, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 


Commerce in both English and French editions. 
edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3-50 outside of the Dominion. 


The subscription price for either 
Special 


reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the ‘‘Commercial Intelligence Journal’. 
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Section 3.—The War in Its Relation to Government Control 
of External Trade* 


In order that this chapter of the Year Book should explain more fully the influ- 
ences that are bringing about the re-orientation of trade now taking place and 
reflected by the statistical tables in their resultant effect only, paragraphs describing the 
various controls that have been organized under such legislation as the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, the Enemy Trading Regulations, etc., are here introduced. 
Studied in conjunction with Section 1 on the tariff relationships existing between 
Canada and other countries, they will give to the student a more complete picture. 
of the organization that has-been established by the Government to cope with the 
special circumstances induced by the War. 


Subsection 1.—Canadian War-Time Restrictions 


Enemy Trading Regulations.—The ‘Regulations respecting Trading with 
the Enemy (1939)”’ were brought into force by Order in Council P.C. 2512 of Sept. 5, 
1939, under and by virtue of the War Measures Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 206). These, as 
amended, were replaced by ‘‘Consolidated Regulations respecting Trading with 
the Enemy (1939)” as provided in Order in Council P.C. 3959 of Aug. 21, 1940. 
Further, slight amendments to the Regulations were effected by Orders in Council 
P.C. 5853 of Oct. 8, 1940, and P.C. 9797 of Dec. 16, 1941. The regulations prescribe 
conditions governing enemy property and related subjects. 


Because of occupation by an enemy State, or by reason of real or apprehended 
hostilities, the following were brought within the scope of provisions of the Enemy 
Trading Regulations: Poland, Slovakia, Bohemia and Moravia (Sept. 2, 1939); 
Denmark and Norway (Apr. 9, 1940); Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg 
(May 10, 1940); Continental France, French Morocco, Corsica, Algeria and Tunisia 
(June 21, 1940); Channel Islands (July 1, 1940); Roumania (Oct. 12, 1940); Bulgaria 
and Hungary (Mar. 1, 1941); Yugoslavia (Apr. 15, 1941). 


With the expansion of the war zone, various additional territories were brought 
within the scope of the Enemy Trading Regulations, and consequent control by 
the Custodian of Enemy Property. These Regulations were applied to Greece 
on May 1, 1941; to French Somaliland on May 27; to Syria and Lebanon on May 27, 
but withdrawn on Sept. 15; to Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Finland on Aug. 2. 
As from Dec. 7, 1941, a state of war was declared against Hungary, Roumania and 
Finland. <A proclamation declaring existence of a state of war with Japan as 
from Dec. 7 was issued on Dec. 8. Enemy Trading Regulations were applied as 
of midnight Dec. 6 to Japan, Karafuto, Korea, Manchuria, Kwantung Leased 
Territory, Formosa, Japanese Mandated Islands, Japanese-Occupied China 
including the whole of the Chinese coastline, Indo-China, International and French 
Concessions at Shanghai, and any other territory occupied by Japan at the time. 
Due to further war developments, Enemy Trading Regulations were extended to 
Thailand on Dec. 22, 1941; Hong Kong on Dec. 24, 1941; Philippine Islands on 
Jan. 14, 1942; Singapore and the Malay Peninsula on Feb. 15, 1942, and the Nether- 
lands East Indies on Mar. 7, 1942. 


* The material in this section was prepared in co-operation with W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs 
Division, Department of Trade and Commerce; W. P. J. O’Meara, K.C., B.A., Assistant "Under Secretary 
of State; G. R. Heasman, B.Com., Chief, Export Permit Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
and L. F. J ackson, Assistant Commissioner of Customs, Department of National Revenue. 
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The Regulations define ‘‘enemies” and ‘‘enemy territories”. Attempts to trade 
with the enemy, and proposals or agreements to so trade are included under the 
general prohibition of such trading. Other offences included in the scope of the 
Regulations are: dealing in the property of enemies for the purpose of enabling them 
to obtain money or credit thereon; aiding or abetting any person, whether resident 
in Canada or not, to so deal in enemy property; knowingly discharging any enemy 
debt, promissory note or bill of exchange, or purchasing enemy currency. 


Penalties for trading, or attempting to trade, with the enemy are quite severe; 
on summary conviction they extend to 12 months imprisonment or a fine not 
exceeding $2,000, or both fine and imprisonment; and upon conviction on indictment 
to imprisonment up to 5 years or a fine not exceeding $5,000, or to both fine and 
imprisonment. Penalties for offences against the Regulations, other than actual 
or attempted trading with the enemy, are punishable by fine up to $500, or 6 months 
imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment. 


In addition to the cessation of actual trading with the enemy, external trade 
is directly affected by the sequestration of enemy property, much of which is prob- 
ably held for trading purposes. The Secretary of State is the Custodian of Enemy 
Property and such property, whether or not it has been disclosed, is vested in him 
by virtue of the Regulations, which confer on the Custodian all the nmghts that 
enemies themselves had in the property including the form of dealing with such 
property in such manner as he may in his sole discretion decide. 


The term ‘‘enemy property’”’ includes such items as dividends and interest, 
insurance and bequests payable to such enemies. 


Control of Canadian Exports by Export Permit.—At present all of Canada’s 
exports are under some form of export control, either by reason of destination or 
because of the supply position. Many products have been placed under export 
control so that the Canadian list may conform as closely as possible with those 
products under export control in the United States in order that Canada may not 
be used as a ‘back door’ for products that are being allowed to be exported freely 
from the United States to Canada. The development of this system of control 
has been along the following lines. 

The export of arms, ammunition and implements of war from Canada was 
prohibited in 1937 except under export permits issued by the Minister of National 
Revenue. At the outbreak of war numerous Orders in Council were passed pro- 
hibiting the export of certain products except under export permits. As the War 
progressed many additional products were placed under export control and not 
allowed to leave Canada unless accompanied by export permits issued by certain 
specified boards, administrators or controllers. From this multiplicity of govern- 
mental agencies issuing export permits there developed early in 1941, a situation 
that was confusing to exporters. 

The Government, therefore, on Apr. 8, 1941, by Order in Council P.C. 2448, 
provided for the establishment of an Export Permit Branch in order to centralize 
under one authority the responsibility for the issuing of export permits. It also 
consolidated in one schedule all those commodities that had been placed under 
export control by Orders in Council. The commodities were grouped in accordance 
with the classification of the Bureau of Statistics and one new group, taken from 
Order in Council P.C. 1838 of July 30, 1937, confined to arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments and munitions of war, was added. The Government further decided that, 
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since the Minister of Trade and Commerce is chiefly responsible for and concerned 
with the promotion of Canadian export trade, the new Branch should be established 
under that Department. Accordingly on May 5, 1941, the Department of Trade 
and Commerce became solely responsible for export control. It was laid down, 
however, in the Order in Council establishing the new Branch that, before an export 


permit was issued on behalf of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Export 


Permit Branch should consult with, and secure the advice of, a responsible official 
of any board, administrator or controller established to deal with the particular 
product for which the export permit was requested. 


After receipt by the Export Permit Branch, export permit applications are 
examined by controllers or administrators who have been especially appointed 
to specific Government Departments or are mainly concerned with conserving 
supplies of a particular product or products. ‘The controllers and administrators 
consider the applications chiefly from the point of view of supply both for Canada’s 
own war requirements and for the war requirements of her Allies. While Canada 
may have a surplus of many metals, there is a deficiency in most metals when the 
requirements of all the Allied countries are taken into account. Canada’s own 
civilian requirements have to be carefully studied as well, also the needs of industries 
vital to the economy of British Empire countries and friendly nations. Some 
products, such as bacon and cheese, are conserved in order that commitments to 
the United Kingdom may be fulfilled, while other supplies, such as animal feedstuffs, 
have had to be conserved in order that there might be sufficient feedstuffs available 
to produce the necessary pork and milk products for the United Kingdom. Finally, 
the consignee, if in a foreign country, has to be checked against lists of persons with 
whom it is forbidden to trade. An application may be submitted to two or even 
three authorities before a permit is finally granted. 


Under Section 10 of Order in Council P.C. 2448, it is provided that, in order to 
co-ordinate policy in matters of economic warfare and in normal international 
commercial relations, the Export Permit Branch should consult with the Advisory 
Committee on Economic Policy as to the principles to be followed in granting or 
refusing licences and as to any recommendations or proposals concerning policy. 
On Nov. 27, 1941, by Order in Council P.C. 9269, effect was given to this provision 
by establishing an Advisory Committee on Export Control. It was also considered 
expedient to establish an Executive Sub-Committee of the Advisory Committee 
for the purpose of passing on applications for export permits in accordance with the 
policy of the Government. The Order in Council P.C. 9269 provided that the 
Executive Sub-Committee should be presided over by a Chairman who would be 
free of all other official duties and in a position to devote his full time to this office. 
The other members of the Executive Sub-Committee consist of respresentatives of 
the Wartime Industries Control Board, the Foreign Exchange Control Board, the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
the Department of External Affairs. This Executive Committee also acts as a 
Board of Review where applications for export permits have been refused. 


Control of Imports.—Restricttons.—Canada’s inability to convert surplus 
sterling assets into United States dollars led to a severe shortage of ‘hard currrency’ 
early inthe War. ‘This necessitated curtailing non-essential imports from the United 
States and other non-Empire countries, while encouraging imports from sterling 
areas. The War Exchange Tax (June 25, 1940) provided for a 10 p.c. tax on the 
value for duty of all imports from non-Empire countries and the War Exchange 
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Conservation Act (Dec. 2, 1940) prohibited the import of a long list of consumption 

goods that were regarded as non-essential or that could be obtained from within 

the sterling area in sufficient volume to meet essential requirements. In addition, 

the Act made certain other products (chiefly cocoa beans, bananas, peanuts, raw 

tobacco, petroleum, -business. machines, trucks, buses, hardwood, raw furs and 

silk) subject to import licence. | These measures were supplemented by high excise” 
taxes on many of the durable consumer goods affected (automobiles, radios, refrig- 

erators, etc.), the main purpose being to discourage expansion of their manufacture 

in Canada as imports were eliminated or curtailed. 


The principle underlying all restrictions is that war production must be facili- 
tated, rather than hindered, by the controls adopted. Officials of the Department 
of National Revenue, who administer the War Exchange Conservation Act, maintain 
close contact with controllers and administrators regarding import requirements. 
Imports of certain products (wool, sugar, etc.) have been specifically placed under 
the control of Administrators and in the case of machine tools and certain strategic 
materials (silk, rubber, etc.) imports are largely channeled through Governnient- 
owned companies. Finally, increasing integration of the priority systems of Canada 
and the United States and the recent formulation of import shipping priorities, 
in order to reserve limited shipping space for the most essential requirements, repre- 
sent other important aspects of war-time import restrictions. 


Subsidies and Tariff Adjustments—The War Exchange Conservation Act 
facilitated imports from the United Kingdom. Duties on United Kingdom 
cottons, artificial silks and certain other goods were removed and (on Apr. 39, 1941) 
imports from the United Kingdom were allowed discounts from the British Pref- 
erential Tariff of 25 p.c. on woollens, boots and shoes and 50 p.c. in the case of almost 
all other goods, except liquor. These tariff adjustments tended to counterbalance 
restrictions against certain imports from the United States and to help British 
importers overcome the disadvantage of rising production and transportation costs; 
at the same time they enabled Canada to utilize some excess sterling balances. The 
imposition of the retail price-ceiling on Dec. 1, 1941, necessitated further measures 
of this type to ensure a continued flow of essential imported goods for sale in Canada. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board assured importers that, where necessary, in 
view of the rising prices abroad, assistance would be provided to them either directly 
by subsidies provided through the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, or 
indirectly by reduction in duties and taxes on imported goods, to enable the price- 
ceiling to be maintained. As preliminary measures, on Dec. 22, 1941, all special 
or dumping duties on imported goods (except fresh fruits and vegetables) were 
removed and the Minister of National Revenue was authorized by Order in Council 
to accept the export selling price as the basis of valuation for duty purposes in the 
case of commodities that are recommended to receive such treatment by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board with the approval of the Minister of Finance. In 
addition, on Jan. 20, 1942, an Order in Council provided that import and excise 
duties imposed in any country from which Canada imports goods would be dis- 
regarded in estimating the value for duty purposes. 


The general principle underlying all import subsidy arrangements is that 
consumer goods imported will cost the importer no more than is ‘appropriate’ in 
relation to ceiling-prices. The importation of war supplies has, of course, been 
exempted from the operation of the ceiling and of import price control. 
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Subsection 2.—Empire and Foreign Import Restrictions Affecting 
Canadian Exports 


Canadian export trade is, of course, affected by restrictions on imports imposed 
by Empire and other countries with which the Dominion trades and, in order to 
how both sides of the picture, the following summary of such import licensing, 
prohibitions and exchange-control restrictions as affect outgoing commerce is 
presented. 

EMPIRE COUNTRIES 


The United Kingdom.—Restrictions adopted in the United Kingdom in 
Sept., 1939, to safeguard exchange resources, were extended from time to time and 
by June, 1940, practically all commodities were subject to import licence. During 
1941, more than 90,000 import licences were issued, and a still greater number of 
applications for licences had to be considered by the Import Licensing Department 
of the Board of Trade. During the two years 1940 and 1941, apart from a few 
cargoes diverted to the United Kingdom when European countries were overrun 
by Germany, there were no importations into the United Kingdom of such goods as 
toys, household glassware, pottery, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, leather footwear, 
printing and textile machinery, toilet preparations, furniture, motor-cars, and other 
articles of common use, as well as many foods that formed part of the general diet 
in pre-war years. 


Australia.—A customs import licensing system was adopted in Australia on 
Dee. 1, 1939, to control imports from non-sterling countries, and on Dec. 8, 1941, 
was extended to apply to luxury or non-essential goods from the sterling area (New 
Zealand excepted). At the end of 1941, out of 2,250 designations of goods, 1,250 
were in a category not to be licensed from any country. A limited number of 
articles are dealt with on the merits of each application for licence. The others are 
admitted to the extent of 25 p.c. and upwards of the imports of the same goods 
into Australia during the year ended June 30, 1939. 


New Zealand.—A schedule announced in New Zealand on July 23, 1941, for 
the control of imports during 1942, shows 328 items of tariff nomenclature with no 
import allocation; 80 items admissible only from the United Kingdom and Crown 
Colonies; 57 items only from British countries; and 176 items from all sources. 
These permitted imports are nearly all subjected to 50 p.c. reduction in value as 
compared with values licensed in 1940. There were 152 items dependent upon the 
merits of individual requests for permission to import. 


Union of South Africa.—On Sept. 15, 1941, imports from non-sterling coun- 
tries into the Union of South Africa became subject to licence from a newly created 
Imports and Exports Control Board. At the same time, goods in 40 of the 335 
items of the Customs Tariff were, in whole or in part, placed in a category for 
which import licences were not to be issued. The prohibited merchandise included 
manufactured foodstuffs, whisky, tobaccos, toilet preparations, toys, furs, jewellery, 
musical instruments, lawn mowers, vacuum cleaners, ladies’ handbags, and various 
other goods regarded as luxuries. Total purchases from Canada in 1939 of such 
goods amounted to £61,269. 


Southern and Northern Rhodesia.—Restrictions in Southern Rhodesia were 
introduced against non-Empire trade early in 1941 and, on Jan. 1, 1942, imports 
from all sources became subject to import licence. All goods entering Northern 
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Rhodesia were made subject to import licence on May 3, 1941. Many were allowed 
from the sterling area under open general licence, and some from all countries, but 
since Oct. 24, 1941, except for about a dozen items, imports from Canada required 
individual licences. 


India.—The Government of India, on May 20, 1940, subjected goods under 
68 tariff items to the requirement of licence from an Import Trade Controller. 
Most of these were admitted under open general licence from Empire sources. 
Import control was extended from time to time. As consolidated on Aug. 23, 1941, 
restricted or prohibited lists of goods comprised 247 items. Restriction of imports 
from United Kingdom and other sterling areas was practically removed by issue of 
open general licences and in the same way relaxed to some extent for imports from 
Canada. 


Colonial Empire.—A circular of June 5, 1941, sent from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies at London to Colonial Governments urged greater curtailment 
of imports, particularly goods of non-essential nature. An effort made at a British 
West Indian conference held in August, 1941, to bring the import licensing policy 
of the different islands into uniformity was followed by various import control orders 
which contained more specific lists of the articles considered unessential imports. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Some South American countries, through foreign-exchange control, accord 
preferred treatment in providing means of payment for classes of goods which the 
country regards as most needed importations. Imports from sterling countries and 
from neighbouring States are favoured under Argentine exchange regulations. 
Articles regarded as ‘primary essentials’ from Canada and the United States may 
be paid for at as low a rate as 3-73 Argentine pesos to the U.S. dollar. For ‘second- 
ary essentials’ and some goods limited to quotas, the exchange rate is about 4-23 
pesos. Automobiles, farm implements and a few other articles, are in an import 
category conditional on: the corresponding export of Argentine products to North 
America, payment being allowed on the basis of about 4-50 pesos to the 
dollar. For many articles exchange is auctioned and costs about 4-95 pesos to 
the dollar. Some goods are in a prohibited category. The Chilean Exchange 
Control Commission on May 26, 1941, authorized importation of a list of essential 
goods at the exchange rate of 25 pesos to the dollar, compared with the normal 
rate of 31 pesos. A Colombian decree of Apr. 8, 1940, provides an ‘“‘official”’ or 
comparatively low rate of exchange when the goods are considered to be of primary 
necessity. Three other classes of merchandise are graded in order of essentiality 
and exchange to pay for them is issued at varying premiums over the official rate. 
Venezuela, on Mar. 29, 1941, established two groups of commodities for which 
exchange to import was fixed at a ‘controlled’ or favourable rate, and a third 
group at a ‘free’ rate, which cost 12 p.c. more. Under exchange control, as 
re-introduced into Ecuador on June 3, 1940, an import permit was issued relative to 
each importer’s capital and previous volume of trade and on July 17, 1941, it was 
announced that permits would be restricted to indispensable articles such as flour, 
~ lard, newsprint, motor-trucks, cement, drugs and some other staple goods. Monthly 
exchange quotas are allotted in Uruguay to individual countries, the amount de- 
pending on respective Uruguayan exports. In Brazil, import control has not been 
stringent on account of an ample supply of foreign exchange. Mexico and Peru 
have not adopted any exchange-control measures. 
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PART II.—STATISTICS OF EXTERNAL COMMODITY 
TRADE* 


Important changes have been made in the arrangement of the material dealing 
with commodity trade in the present edition as compared with editions prior to that 
of 1941. Statistical tables are now distributed throughout the explanatory and 
analytical text. The principal summary and detailed statistics were compiled on a 
calendar-year basis for the first time in 1939 and comparative figures have been 
carried back for varying periods. An effort has been made to preserve continuity 
with statistics of former editions in spite of slight lack of comparability involved 
in the change from a fiscal-year to a calendar-year basis. Exports of non-monetary 
gold, formerly included, have been excluded from all export statistics, as explained 
in greater detail at pp. 442-443. — 


The outbreak of the War, in September, did not greatly affect the trade figures 
for 1939 as a whole, although its influence should be kept in mind in any analysis 
of trade with European countries involved. 


General Explanations Regarding Canadian Trade Statistics.—External 
trade statistics are derived by recording the physical movement of goods outwards 
or inwards across the frontiers or through ocean ports and the valuations placed upon 
them at the time of movement. Such statistics cannot take cognizance of the com- 
plex financial transactions involved in this physical movement of goods, which 
transactions may take place prior to or subsequent to the actual shipment (although 
in investigating the balance of international payments, as in Part III of this chapter, 
such financial transactions are the sole consideration). Certain problems of pro- 
cedure arise in recording trade statistics and it is necessary to explain these. 


For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary 
that the following definitions and explanations of terms used, as well as certain 
features of the statistics that necessitate adjustments to the external trade figures, 
be carefully kept in mind, if the true position of trade in relation to the total of 
Canada’s international transactions is to be understood. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 


values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation—‘Imports”’ means imports entered for consumption. 
“Entered for consumption” does not necessarily imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the 
importer and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 
in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the time when, said 
merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less than 


* Statistics were revised under the supervision of L. A. Kane, Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada and the Condensed 
Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada (annual). For a complete list of the publications of this 
Branch, see Chapter X XVIII, Sect. 1, under ‘‘External Trade’’. 
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the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling and 
profit. (See Sects. 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and 
amendments thereto, some imports are given arbitrary valuations differing from 
those upon which actual payments for the imports are made. 

For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export 
is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and 
Orders in Council. (See Sect. 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council re- 
specting currency valuations.) Differences arising from fluctuations in the exchange 
rates of foreign currencies are treated more fully below under the heading ‘‘Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries’’. 

Canadian Exports: Valuation.—“Canadian produce” exported includes Canadian 
products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have 
been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminium extracted from 
imported ore, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. 
The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the 
time of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. 

Foreign Exports: Valuation.—“‘Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise that had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 

Countries to Which Trade 1s Credited.—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of 
transit save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one means of conveyance 
to another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the coun- 
tries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a 
firm in another country and thence dispatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to 
Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to 
which the goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the 
Orient but purchased in the bonded market at London, England; Canadian statistics 
record such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 1.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies, among which are the following:— 

1. Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valua- 
tions of other countries. 

The recent period of disturbed currency relations between countries has intro- 
duced an additional element of difference in valuations. Thus imports from the 
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United Kingdom have been valued all along at $4-863 to the £, although for two 
years after Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of the £ was below that figure, dropping 
as low as $3-70, and the actual value of imports from the United Kingdom was 
thereby greatly exaggerated. More recently, when the exchange value of the £ was 
above par, imports from the United Kingdom were undervalued. Similar difficulties 
have resulted from disturbances in exchange levels with other countries, and the 
placing of arbitrary valuations upon their currencies, as in the case of imports from 
Japan. 


A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed 
from 1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection with distilled spirits, an important item 
in imports from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of spirits from 
the United Kingdom included, during this period, the excise duty in addition to 


the British export valuation, an excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000 - 


for the period 1920-34. The excise duty has been excluded from the valuation of 
such imports since Apr. 1, 1935. 


2. Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning 
and the end of the period. 


3. By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
A considerable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (14-4 p.c. in 
1940) is shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing 
countries to the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently 
routed through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with 
the United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consump- 
tion in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 
received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 
are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 
shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as 
imported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to 
Canada. As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Germany, 
Belgium and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries but 
are not included by those countries in exports to Canada. 


For more detailed discussion of this subject see pp. 31-38 of the “Condensed 
Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada”, 1939, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. ) 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—Exports of gold in Canadian trade 
statistics were distinguished heretofore as between monetary and non-monetary. 
Monetary gold exports were described as those that entailed a reduction in the 
Dominion’s monetary gold stocks. All other gold exported (classed as non-monetary) 
was shown as merchandise, and included with the total merchandise exports. 


The fact that gold is a money metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish 
it from other commodities in trade. In particular, the movement of gold in inter- 
national trade is determined, almost exclusively, by monetary factors. 'The amount 
of exports may fuctuate widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary 
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trade or commercial considerations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. 
It does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at 
a relatively fixed price. 


It should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in any 
direct or normal relation to sales and purchases. It may be bought or sold abroad 
without moving in or out across the frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases 
being recognized by simply setting aside or earmarking the gold in the vaults of 
the central bank. Trade statistics should deal only with physical movements; sales 
or purchases of gold that do not involve actual movement are more properly regarded 
as an ‘invisible’ item to be taken care of in the “International Balance of Payments” 
statement appearing in Part III, Section 1, of this chapter. Changes in the Bank 
of Canada’s stock of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade 
statistics. 


The publication of statistics showing the gross imports and exports of gold has 
been temporarily suspended as from September, 1939. Trade statistics for periods 
prior to this time have been revised accordingly, to exclude all gold formerly in- 
cluded in the total of merchandise exports. 

Statistics showing the net exports of non-monetary gold, including changes in 
stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given below. 

In previous years a historical table was published showing the movement of 
coin and bullion in each year since 1868. In the 1940 Year Book this table appears 
at p. 528. Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, information as to the 
movement of gold has not heen available. 


NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1937-41 


Month 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


; $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 ~ $700,000 $’000,000 
DADHAT VETO eee cee eras bec son 10-1 11-0 18-1 21-6 19-2 


ING EUNISy oe er ok a ae ries 10-8 11-2 12-9 12-4 14-7 
NE Gi aR eget ee Pa ee cee 16-3 17-6 15-5 16-2 19-7 
val Dot] ligeh Geog meee MEO OU. c De ke Mee at Sete at 10-3 9-3 - 10-6 18-0 14-3 
Ma yoeete 2 o/c sare ee aoe h can 10-3 14-3 15-9 16-9 16-1 
SN Cats b 9 Rie ene ss eee Ae Re ef Se 13-5 11-5 17-2 15-1 18-4 
ALL cen oan ae Ines oe ag CN Ae Re 10-1 11-5 15-2 15-9 17-3 
PATIOS ESPN oh took eR tle A ages 5640.0 12-3 16-6 9-0 17-6 12-6 
DEDEATBELES oct. ceiak Loe Pl k aae a ete ces 11-6 15-1 17:3 16-5 21-2 
OCT OR CIER Be oot 22 toe Fe bint Sa RSs ak 11-3 15-5 22-8 18-9 17-4 
IN Keaicsreel ofc ye ee oe ee Oe ee ee 12-1 15-3 15-0 16-6 15-4 
PI GCOMABEIE Se oi.8 Midils ce he RoUaiGacke a Mavesars 16-4 11-6 14-9 17-3 17-4 

OtRISaetes . cop acice wins aeceee 145-1 160-5 184-4 203 -0 203-7 


Section 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade 


In previous editions of the Year Book, figures for Tables 1 and 2 were given 
for every year since Confederation. In this issue the tables have been reduced 
somewhat but figures for earlier years may be found in the corresponding tables 
of previous issues. 
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Necessarily, some difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable sta- 
tistics over the period shown in Table 1; one of the most serious of these arises 
from the different methods adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. 
Thus, the apparent shrinkage in exports of foreign produce since 1920 has been due 
to change of statistical method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume 


of such goods exported; beginning with 1920, re-exports of foreign products from 


bonded warehouses have not been included in Canadian trade statistics either as 
imports or as exports. Exports of foreign produce since 1920, therefore, have been 
composed of goods previously entered as imports for home consumption, which 
have been debited to Canada when imported and so should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. 


From 1868 to 1893 imports into Canada exceeded exports in every year except 
1880 and 1881. For the next ten years, 1894-1903, exports exceeded imports. 
During the period of great expansion from 1904 to 1914, imports entered for con- 
sumption exceeded total exports in each year. This was the period during’ which 
external capital was being brought into the country to build up the productive 
equipment of Canada. Since that time, however, there has been an annual excess 
of exports except in the years 1920, 1929, 1930 and 1931, when there were heavy 
return movements of funds to Canada in the form of excesses of imports. 


Throughout the statistics of external trade numerous other historical series 
are given, but since they show the history of special features such as trade with the 
United Kingdom, other British Empire countries and the United States; trade in 
certain commodities or groups of commodities, etc., they appear in the subsections 
dealing with those particular features of trade. 
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1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold) with All Countries, 1919-41 


Norse.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; for figures for the fiscal 
years 1868-1919, see the Canada Year Book 1940, pp. 526 and 527. 


Imports Exports pPatanes 

Year DB ; eer ct oe oe 
: omestic orelgn xports & 

Dutiable Free Total Peoduce Produce Total Imports (—) 

$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 

1919 607,458,191) 333,555,422} 941,013, 613)1, 235,958,483] 538,834, 766]1, 289,793, 249/348, 779, 636 
1920. 890,847,353] 446,073, 668/1,336,921,021/1, 268,014,533 30, 147, 672/1, 298,162, 205||— 38,758,816 
1921. 546,863,395} 252,615,088) 799,478,483] 800,149,296 13,994,461) 814,148,757)+- 14,665,274 
1922. 513,330,771] 249,078,538) 762,409,309) 880,408,645 13,815,268} 894,223,913/+-131, 814, 604 
1923. 594,098,589} 308,931,926} 903,030, 515]|1,002, 401,467 13,584, 849}1,015,986,316/+-112, 955, 801 
1924. 528,912,308]. 279,232,265) 808, 144,573/|1,029, 699,449 12,553, 718}1, 042, 258, 167/|+-234, 108, 594 
1925. 561,061,127) 329,132,221) 890,198,348)|1, 239,554, 207 12,111, 941]1, 251, 666, 148/+-361, 472, 800 
1926. 642,448,478] 365,893,483]1,008,341, 9111, 261,241,525 15,357, 29211, 276,598, 817/|+268, 256, 906 
1927. 696,253,024) 390,864,906)1,087, 117, 930//1, 210,596,998 20,445, 231/1, 231,042, 229)+-143 , 924, 299 
1928. 788,271,150} 434,046, 766]1, 222,317, 916)1,339, 409, 562 24,378, 794/1,363,788,356)/+141, 470,440 
1929. 849,114,653} 449,878, 03911, 298,992, 692/|1, 152, 416,330 25,926, 117|1, 178,342, 447/120, 650, 245 
1930. 647,230,123] 361,249,356/1,008,479,479] 863,683,761 19,463,987} 883,147, 748]—125,331, 731 
1931 416,179,513} 211,918,873] 628,098,386] 587,653,440 11,907,020} 599,560,460/— 28,537,926 
1932 288,425,260) 164,188,997} 452,614,257) 489,883,112 8,030,485] 497,913,597)|+ 45,299,340 
1933. 235,195,782] 166,018,529) 401,214,311) 529,449,529 6,034,260) 535,483, 789)|1134, 269,478 
1934. ‘295,566,101} 217,903,396] 518,469,497) 649,314, 236 6,991,992) 656,306, 2238)4-142, 836,731 
1935. 306,913,652} 243,400,899} 550,314,551) 724,977,459 12,958,420) 737,935,879/+-187, 621,328 
1936. 350,903,936} 284,286,908) 635,190,844] 937,824,933 12,684,319] 950,509, 252)|4-315,318, 408 
1937.. 436,327,558) 372,568,767] 808,896,325) 997,366,918 14; 754, 862}1,012, 121, 7804-208 , 225, 455 
1938. 379,095,355} 298,355,999! 677,451,354] 837,583,917 11,100,216) 848,684, 133/+-171, 232,779 
1939. 427,470,633] 323,584,901} 751,055,534) 924,926,104 10,995,609) 985,921, 713/|+184, 866,179 
1940. 582,934,898} 499,015, 821}1,081,950,719/1,178,954,420}  14,263,172)1,198,217,592/+111, 266,873 
1941 732,791,033 19, 451,366)1, 640,454, 541/+-191, 662,891 


716,000, 617 eae Ol aa 


2.—Duties Collected on Imports, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross 
Customs Revenue Collected, Fiscal Years 1911-41 


Norse.—The figures in this table are the gross figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from 
customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid, is considerably smaller. For net customs revenue, see 
statistics of revenue from customs duties in the historical revenue table in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 
Figures of duties collected on imports from 1868-1910 and of duties collected on exports from 1868-92 are 
given at p. 529 of the 1940 Year Book. Duties were not collected on exports after 1892. 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
: of Expense of Expense of Expense 
wake Duties {of Collection Voar Duties |ofCollection Sour Duties |of Collection 
Collected to Gross Collected to Gross Collected to Gross 
Customs Customs Customs 
Revenue Revenue Revenue 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
BO le iene 73,312,368 2-98 1922... .|121,487,3941 3°22 1933 e ele Meat GoD 3°86 
i Eo Oe a 87,576,037 2°78 1923... .|183, 803,370! 2-58 1934....| 73,154,472 3°37 
LOIS aA) 115,063,688 2-74 1924......./185, 122,349 2-49 1935....| 84,627,473 2-97 
ah) Sane 107,180,578 3-59 1925... .|120, 222, 454 3-09 1936....| 82,784,317 3-20 
OTD eee 79,205,910: 4-77 1926..../148, 933,111 2°83 1937....] 92,282,059 2°71 
OTG) ci. 1038 ,940,1011 3°55 1927... .}158,966,367 2-66 1938....}103, 719,952 2°48 
bes Ee nee 147,631,455! 2-54 1928. ...|171, 872,768 3°09 1939....| 87,610,300 2-76 
VOLS fees 161,595, 6291 2-51 1929... .|200,479, 505 3°02 1940... .|113, 829,427 2-48 
1919 Ss 158, 046,3341 hol bs 1930..../199,011, 628 3-30 1941... .|148,199, 846 1-76 
O20 Se 187,524, 1821 2-49 1981....|149, 250,992 4-45 
IVA xara 179,667, 6831 3°36 1932....)118, 997,851 4-87 


1 Includes war tax. 
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Section 2.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade 


Since Confederation the records of Canadian trade have emphasized the 
importance of trade relationships with the United Kingdom and the United States. 
In the early years of the Dominion, when the United Kingdom was lending Canada 
capital on a considerable scale, that country supplied more than half of the Canadian 
imports, even though, as a purchaser of Canadian goods, she took second place to 
the United States. To-day, though there have been vast changes and shifting 
trends, Canadian trade is still carried on predominantly with these two countries. 


It is the purpose of this Section to outline these main trends. Subsection 1 
outlines the effect of the War on world trade. In Subsection 2 reference is made to 
Canada’s place in the world economy, thus providing a background for the detailed 
treatment of trade by continents and leading world countries appearing in Sub- 
section 3; with the United Kingdom and the British Empire in Subsection 4; and 
with the United States and other foreign countries in Subsection 5. 


Subsection 1.—The War and World Trade* 


The War has altered the structure of world trade. An indication of this wiil 
be seen from a perusal of the government controls, etc., that have been made 
effective in Canada, as outlined at pp. 484-489. Another factor that has hampered 
external trade has been the difficulty of exchange transactions between many coun- 
tries. The statement on p. 447 gives the foreign trade of fifteen countries for 1938; 
the figures are taken from the League of Nations publication ‘International Trade 
Statistics’”” and converted into millions of Canadian dollars. The imports of the 
fifteen countries amount to about $19,000,000,000 out of total world imports of 
$24,000,000,000. Asterisks indicate the countries between which the flow of trade 
has now been stopped. The statement merely points out the obvious effects of the 
War as a result of the circumstances that German and Italian trade is now confined to 
Europe; that Japan, due to her position, is, since making war, cut off from trade 
with all the other fourteen countries of the table; and that neutrals trade with all 
countries except in so far as they are prevented by blockade or counter-blockade. 
The figures of trade between countries that are marked with asterisks aggregate 
about $4,250,000,000, or over 35 p.c. of the total of #11,750,000,000. 


Needless to say, the remaining two-thirds of the trade indicated in the statement 
has been vastly transformed since 1938. International exchange on the continent 
of Europe is now part of the administration of the Nazi ‘‘“New Order” compelling 
subject peoples to provide supplies for the German war machine. On the Allied 
side, external trade has been freely converted, along with the other sections of each 
country’s economy, into those fields that will best support the war effort. Thus, 
although five-sixths of Canada’s external trade in 1938 was with countries still 
accessible, yet all of her trading activities have been oriented towards the pro- 
secution of the War. Imports from the United States for 1941 are 24 times those 
of 1938. Exports to the United Kingdom have likewise increased enormously. 
Emphasis in both import and export trade has been shifted; the former being now 
largely made up of basic materials for the war effort, and in the latter purely com- 
mercial goods have given place to the sinews of war. 


* Prepared under the supervision of A. L. Neal, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Director of Economic Research, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF FIFTEEN COUNTRIES, 1938 
Norr.—Asterisks indicate that Trade has presumably ceased owing to hostilities. 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
So SE Sn ER ee EE ST SR RSE ST EE eS SS, SS SS SEE Se 


Exporting Country 


Importing te 
Country Argentina | Australia | Belgium pie Canada | France | Germany| Italy 
eee etna Oe eit) gta ore ee) er 
WSGPRlIae eso ees : - : : . : 3-3* 
Boe ee Pe a ee 110 a ae 101-8* 52-8* 564 Be 441-6 36-2 
oh ea aa 2-1 9-0 6-2 8-2 — 6 i ae 26 
3p TE pg a ole aaa HF ba) Ge 43-7* 91-3 36-8* 17-9* - 95-2 16-6 
Germany......... 87-2* 21-8* 78-4 65-8* 29-5* 58-2 - 99-8 
J Res Nea an eae 14-3* 11-3* 9-0 14-2* 2°2* 13-1 157-7 ~ 
Tenens Sf hee | 6-9* POH 8 4-3* 52-4* 26-0* 4-0* 48-9* pie 
Netherlands....... 35-4* ioe 89-7 14-9* 1-0 35-9 166-4 7-2 
New Zealand..... 0-1 28-4 221% 2-2 19-2 0-9* 4-4* 0-6* 
Sweden 9-8 1-4 18-9 2°5 1-1 15-5 123-3 7-7 
nion o ou 
ARTIC ree oles 1-9 4-0 16-1* 7-6 16-9 LER i 38-1* 5-6* 
United Kingdom.. 189-3 354-5 91-4* 245-8 386-4 116-0* 148-5* 35°4* 
United States..... 41-2 9-0 42-2* 59-3 261-4 54-3* 65:-4* 41-2* 
Nether- New Union of | United United Total 
Japan lands Zealand Sweden S. Africa | Kingdom| States | Imports 
Argentina......... 15-1* 8-9* 0-2 6-4 0-0 85-3 82-1 465-3 
Australia..:...,... 25-0* 2-6* 7°8 6-1 1-1 182-0 69-9 438-6 
se ga 3 a : pa Ae ee Le hep ee ae oy 3,936°1 
ritish India...... : . . : : : 56°5 
Onna a atti: sis 4-6* 3°8* 4-6 2-1 2-0 119-3 424-8 677-5 
Mranco 24 et 10-6* 34-3 4-0* 18-8 11-9* 93-6* 151-3* | 1,328-9 
Germany sg..55.<. 10-1* 80-0 Shae 105-8 49 -3* 114-3* 163-6* | 2,200-9 
MALY reat ois Se ne 1-6* 7-1 0-0* 9-6 5-2* 8 Via" 69-6* 588-5 
PAD ATES acer e ewan: - 1-1* Deo 6-5* 2-9* 18-0* 261-8* 761-9 
Netherlands...... 4-0* - 0-6 16-5 1-9* 63-7* 84-8* 782-4 
New Zealand...... 4.8* 1H big - 1-6 0-4 105-2 27-2 219-6 
a ie Sa ber 3-2* 29-1 0:3 - 0-9 95-4 85-3 524-1 
nion oO ou . 
date QC: ee RA 13-7* 7:3* 0-1 7-9 - 203-6 81-9 470-7 
United Kingdom.. 47-7* 144-1* 230-1 120-9 74-7 - 580-7 4,525-2 
SLe2" 5-7 45-2 16-1 118-6 - 1,971-8 


United States..... 127,-7* 


Subsection 2.—Canada’s Place in the World Economy* 


Canada holds a particularly important place in the world economy, or at least 
in that section of the world economy that has been, or remains, organized on a 
basis of interdependent trade and financial relations and that operates as a functional 
whole. Although containing less than 1 p.c. of the world’s population, Canada 
ranked fifth in total trade in 1939, being fourth in exports and eighth in imports. 
In fact, Canada ranks high in all the major activities that make up the balance 
of payments, per capita figures in all these transactions substantially exceeding 
those of the leading world economic powers such as United States, United Kingdom 
and Germany, although the per capita figures are higher in some smaller countries 
such as New Zealand, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, ete. 
* This material, as it appears in more extended form at pp. 404-408 of the 1941 Year Book, has been 


summarized from Part I, c. 7, Book I, of the ‘‘Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations’. Table 3 has been compiled i in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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3.—Per Capita Trade of Twenty Principal Trading Countries, 1929-40 


Country 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
- Ree ami eh ie gusto esl) 
ATPenINA yuvsiciaverneree 160-68}116-66| 97-58) 53-24) 58-53) 56-04) 72-97) 74-27] 98-64) 70-62) 74-35) 72-52 
Australia Gitta. escre 200-27|137-19] 93-87] 77-08] 98-34]108-17]121-65|139-20]159-49]154-15/117-63/140-01 
Belgium 28s .d2 ce 237 -01/198- 18}168-41]120-37)135- 27/153 -43] 141-18) 167-17|214-93)181-92|172-38) 51-19 
Brereton oe 21-89) 14-28) 9-82) 8-23] 10-59) 11-52} 13-92) 12-51] 14-31] 12-46] 14-74) 14-99 
British Indias. ass: 282 6-67} 5-06} 3-05} 2-30) 2-55) 2-91) 2-95) 4-16) 3-83) 3-26) 3-30) 4-13 
Canadas... GsFix es sie css 243 -05|183-96]116-15} 88-95) 57-78/106-73}115-37/141-07|163 -05/136-11)148-32/181-07 
TONMELK, -Hareee. aoe = 254-12)240-01/193-42/130-51/136-96]151-29/148-34/166-94) 192-93] 188-88) 189-69] 159 - 67 
EPANCO. (... bodeiiiis oir sts 103-22} 90-93] 70-94) 52-65) 60-56) 63-45) 57-42} 59-83} 60-99] 52-85) 1 1 
Germany. .cttie <2 e-e, 99-48] 79-84} 60-42) 42-88) 45-01) 50-88) 50-76) 55-48) 63-02) 59-93) 1 1 
A tALY 25 /.ct, Ot ete aia dee 46-65] 37-00} 28-53} 21-02} 23-41) 25-90) 24-78) 20-12) 30-15) 26-78) 1 1 
DADA oc Tetley os sw eae 31-11) 22-47] 18-14} 13-79} 15-88] 19-80} 20-52) 22-46} 20-18) 15-67; 2 1 
Netherlands. . s..-...0.... 248 -21/210-94/169 - 88) 123 -03)131-32/142-64)129-43)135-61/175-22}160-12}161-16) 2 
New Zealand........... 340-72|281-36|179- 48] 138-58] 157-78|202 - 22/209 -89/254 - 92/328 -94/298-46/249-12/248-98 
INOT WAY + Aue nc pele ay! 172-12}164-52}121-73) 82-59) 97-79)113-80)121-46) 143 -05)179-61/167-13]186-15}132-48 
DDALDS cn te laters a sles areas 31:72) 24-68) 9-22) 6-64; 7-34) 8-26) 8-17) 1 1 1 i 1 
Sweden: ote eee 158-19}140-29/109-42} 71-47) 83-59)107-53)112-70)129-91)167-38)158-10)172-99|136-82 
Switzerland............ 236-26) 212-29|179-33]138-39]159-13]177-00|165-33|156-85|174-37|140-92] 183-70 187-83 
Union of South Africa...} 91-59) 57-52} 66-24) 66-44] 79-18) 85-79/100-66)101-47/114-68) 97-68] 1 58-21 
United Kingdom....... 195-91}162-06/113-51} 87-35) 97-43)115-16)118-01)132- 62) 165-72) 148-00) 134-58)189-20 
Whited Statess..<:5 3.5. 78-93} 55-26} 37-58} 26-06} 27-00} 29-30) 33-83) 37-71) 49-10) 39-20) 43-08) 49-66 


1 Not available. 


Subsection 3.—Trade by Continents and Leading Countries 


Trade by Continents.—The large increase in Canada’s imports in 1940 
was not contributed to in equal measure by all continents, the effect of the War 
on the re-orientation of the channels of trade being shown in Table 4. A large part 
of the increase in imports was occasioned by the necessity of importing raw materials 
and finished parts for the vast flow of munitions of war to the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the Empire. As would be expected, a severe decline occurred in 
imports from Continental Europe, the percentage having dropped from 4-9 p.c. 
in 1939 to 1-8 p.c. in 1940. On the other hand, North America supplied 71-1 p.c. 
of Canada’s imports in 1940 as compared with 68-4 p.c. in 1939. In spite of the 
submarine menace, the United Kingdom managed to supply 14-9 p.c. of Canada’s 
imports as compared with 15-2 p.c. in the previous year, the dollar value of such 
imports having increased from $114,000,000 to $161,200,000 or by 41-4 p.c. 


As regards exports, North America, which led in 1938 and 1939, gave place to 
the United Kingdom, owing largely to the export of munitions of war; the same 
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traffic accounted for the doubling of the percentage of Canada’s exports to Africa. 
Continental Europe, Asia and Oceania were in lower places as consumers of Canadian 
goods than they occupied in previous years. 


4.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Continents, 1936-40 


Values (Millions of Dollars) Percentages of Total 
Item and Continent Sean nen RER EERE EERE EREEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeE 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1936 | 1937 | 1988 } 1939 ) 1940 

Imports 
Europe— 
United Kingdom......... 123-0 147-3 119-3 18-2 | 17-6 | 15-2 14-9 
Other Europe............ 39-5 46-4 39-9 5-7] 5-9} 4-9 1-8 

North America— 
United! States.2.8 55. 000 369-2 | 490-5 | 424-8 60-6 | 62-7 | 66-1] 68-8 
Other North America.... 17-9 17-2 17-4 2-1] 2-6] 2-3 2°3 
South America............. 28-4 24+9 21-8 38-1] 3-2] 2-8 3°3 
Asintec acre cis oe tere: 83-5 45-3 32-6 5-6} 4-8] 5-1 5-8 
WOCOAMIN Se Sarin chick icisiery cre ts 16-0 22-3 16-2 2:8 | 2:4] 2-5 2-4 
PCR EM cc Seite as 7:7 15-0 5-5 1-9] 0-8] 1-1 0-7 
Totals, Imports..... 635°2 | 808-9 | 677-5 | 751-0 |1,082-0 100-8 |100-0 |100-0 |100-6 | 100-6 

Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 

United Kingdom........ 395-4 | 402-1 | 339-7 | 828-1] 508-1 || 42-2 | 40-3 | 37-2 | 85-5 | 43-1 
Other Hurope: 2.3... 78-0 71°8 78-1 57-9 28°7 8-3 721 8-5) 6:3 2-4 

North America— 
Waited States. es... 6. 333-9 | 360-0 | 345-9 | 380-4 | 443-0 || 35-6 | 36-1 | 37-9 | 41-1 | 37-6 
Other North America.... 24-0 30-0 27-0 28-7 41-4] 2-6] 3-0] 3-0] 3-1 3°5 
SowthvAmerica. 0.66 6.0 12-8 19-4 14-1 16-2 21-0) 1-4] 2-0] 1-5] 1-8 1-8 
TAT at A | Sees ie Sid Sh Ge oe 82-3 42-8 36-6 44-8 35:7 3°4 4-3 4-0 4-8 3°0 
OCOANID. Primi esis > hate se ces 40-5 47-1 51-2 46-1 45-2 || 4-3 4:7} 5-6] 5-0 3°8 
PIC R ale ate ea eee. ee ke ces 20:9 24-2 20°8 22-7 55-9 2:2 2-4 2°3 2-4 4-8 
Totals, Exports..... 937-8 | 997-4 | 913-4 | 924-9 |1,179-0 |/100-6 [100-0 |100-0 |100-6 | 100-0 


Trade by Countries.—Table 5 shows how predominant are the two great 
English-speaking countries as sources of supply of Canadian imports and as 
customers for Canadian exports. ‘Trade with these two leading countries is more 
fully covered in Subsections 3 and 4 of this Section. 


5.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Leading Countries, 1937-40 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1940 
ee Ee a a rr a AE ES ES TS EE ~] 


Met hucis Percensage compa tht 
Rankings or Decreases (— 
& Country (Thousands of Dollars) compared with— 
1937)1938)1939)1940 1987 | 1938 } 1939 } 1940 1937 1938 1939 
Imports 
eleetee tie) i United Statese. ecu. een: 490, 522/424, 731/496, 898|744,231] +51-7) +75-2) +49-8 
2 2 2 2)\\ United Kimedomi). hes: 147, 294)119, 292|114, 007/161, 216 +9°-5 +3:-5 +5-0 
8] 31] 31] 3 | British Straits Settlements.| 15,796} 10,278) 18,145] 27,076] -+71-4] +16-3] +10-6 
Semroera Wl 4 | ATSUTAlIAS oc ass sc cs ts coos 0 12,061} 9,044) 11,269) 16,571) +387-4| -+83-2) +47-1 
Rao oe) 6: | British India. 4343. 22i.4. «1. 9,469] 8,455} 10,358] 16,042] +69-4) +89-7| +54-9 
Pes 01 6 | COlOMDIB. iene succes cence 4,790| 6,903] 5,437) 9,831) +105-6} -+-42-7| +81-9 
tee 7 | British Guiana wi. 30.65... 2 5,587| 7,113} 6,891} 8,965]) +60-5) -+26-0) +30-0 
Pnipep abel Wo | LATSONLING... i..6 Sine deesedeue ee 6,242} 2,149) 4,406) 6,542) +4-8) +204-4) -+46-2 
eae tte | Ot SSTAZI, seh peesyceeeenceess 848 7691 1,111] 6,243. +636-2| +-711-81 +461-9 
37213—29 
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5.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Leading Countries, 1937-40—concluded 


i Values Percentage Increases (++) 
oars (Thousand of Dollars) or Decreases (—) 1940 


Country compared with— 
1937)1938]1939)1940 1937 | 1988 } 1939 | 1940 |} 1937 1938 1939 
Imports—concluded 
14 4}512+1-Tke10:| Japan nastcocs ose csletineet 5,875| 4,643] 4,864] 5,887) -+0-2} -+26-8] -+21-0 
9 | 138 | 14 | 11 | New Zealand............... 7,579| 4,562} 4,266) 5,738) 24-3] -+25-8] -+384-5 
104/41141-4.95)019:| erancesceucteees eee eee 6,695] 6,105) 6,028) 4,699) —29-8} —24-7| —22-0 
112) 4551) 182/137; Coylonee coe se sce nee te 6,366] 3,679] 3,562} 4,640) —27-1] +26-1] +30-2 
199730 1/205) 2145) -China ae nsec oes cee ee 4,452| 2,466) 2,776) 4,524 +1-6) +42-9) -+63-0 
1 9] 18-1159) Jamaica ss fice. vows use setae 5,881] 6,192} 4,357) 4,178} —29-0) —32-5 —4°1 
106 {106 | 82 | 16 | San Domingo.............. 1 1 6] 3,792 - - - 
23%) “26:15 16:1-475} Barbadosawe. - astie. se certs 3,233] 2,132} 3,874) 3,582} +10-8) +68-0}) -—7-5 
19 | 16} 19 | 18 | Switzerland................ 3,446] 3,488] 3,459] 3,547) +2-91 -+1-7| -+2-5 
7 | 28 | 15 | 19 | British South Africa........ 8,245] 1,991) 3,991] 3,443) —58-2) +72-9| —13-7 
S210 8. P20s Belgium ese. ee 7,866| 6,181) 6,772] 3,393] —56-9| —45-1| —49-9 
26.80 1:27 | 21s} Veneguela. oo. 2.22880. coe ve 2,467} 1,469} 1,943) 3,118} -+26-4) +112-3] +-111-9 
30 | 23 | 22 | 22 | Trinidad and Tobago....... 1,541] 2,352} 2,668] 3,111] +101-9} -+382-3} -+16-6 
B70 1210} 20) | 237) Bayislandscsoccue ocee e a: 2,450} 2,394] 2,777) 3,100] -+26-5) -+83-7| +120-0 
25 | 24 | 26 | 24 | Newfoundland.............. 2,511} 2,194} 1,955} 3,075) -+22-5| -+40-1) -+57-3 
Totals, the Above 24 
Countries............ 761, 216/638, 582|716,830/1,056,564| -+13-0) -+-43-7) +41-5 
Grand Totals, Imports. . .|808, 896/677, 451) 751, 055/1,081,950| -+33-7| -+59-7) -+44-1 
British Empire............ 236, 596}186, 099/188, 900|267,383] -+42-3) -+65-8} -+44-9 
Foreign countries.......... 572,300|491, 352/562, 155)814,567| -+38-8) +65-4) +47-4 
Exports (Domestic) 
23) 22 | 1) United Kingdom... 402, 062/339, 689|328,099|508,096] -+26-4) -+49-6] -+54-9 
2) 2 1 2 | United States..:........... 360, 012/270, 461/380, 392/442,984) +23-0} +63-8) +16-5 
6] 7 5 | 3 | British South Africa........ 16,600) 15,547| 17,965) 37,874) +128-1) +143-6} +110-8 
SS 383 [ard | “Australians. omaceweck eee 2 30,597] 32,982) 32,029] 33,860} +10-7) +2°7) +65-7 
10} 11] 8 | 5 | Newfoundland.............. 9,126} 8,403) 8,506] 12,640} -+388-5| +50-4) +48-6 
11 | 10 | 12 Gy Hrance Shoes eee cet wre 8,362] 9,152) 6,973] 11,924] -+42-6} -+30-3} -+71-0 
4/4] 4 Wal SADA hein ees eae 25,799) 20,770) 28,168] 11,867) —55-9} —45-3) —59-6 
15 | 19 | 13 82l- Britishtindiavs-eeme sock een 4,652} 2,986) 5,396] 11,242) +141-6} +276-4) +108-3 
71} 6] 6] 9 new, het genee Laan roca eS 14,689} 16,371] 11,954] 9,785 i = 8s 9} —21- of 
1 51 4].482) LOR Mey ptess. aoe eee tates 393 396 369} 8,396 
19 | 17] 17] 11 Tend and Tobago....... 38,896] 3,714} 4,211] 7,422 490-5 499-8 476-2 
TOTP Isles ceo Tl PArcentinas oe 7,294] 4,675) 4,117) 6,107; —16-3| -++380-6| +48-3 
1621216: | 2100) 10.| obireme ere re eae eeiot 4,425) 4,440} 3,597) 5,776} +30-5) +30-1); -+60-6 
$8115 15s) aol amaica. ssc. eee. ate 4,113} 4,442) 4,313) 5,717; +389-0| +28-7) +32-5 
14 aS | ose lel brebraziliec ce. eae 5,003} 3,522) 4,407) 5,063 +1-2} -+43-8] +33-0 
39 | 47 | 42 | 16] British East Africa......... 996 676 793) 4,790 open -9} +608-5} +504-0 
207-22" e207 lela LCxiCOwacian ate eto eee 3,419} 2,340} 3,004) 4,328] +26-6] -+84-9} -+44-1 
23 | 21 | 21 | 18 | British Straits Settlements.| 2,715] 2,448] 2,782} 4,281] -+57-7| -+74-9} -+53-9 
13 | 12 Tieloal MNOTWAY.¢se ene ee eee 6,223 7,854} 10,904) 3,210) —48-4| —59-1] —70-6 
30 | 80 | 31 | 20 tee Guanes aot cee 1,490} 1,398} 1,586} 2,579} +-73-1] -+84-5) -+62-6 
PW 2072271 Chinas se eee eis 4,152] 2,885] 2,636) 2,503} —39-7) —13-2 —3°9 


25 | 24 | 29 | 22 Other British West Ladies. 1,915 1,778 1,608] 2,223) +16-1) +25-0} +38-2 
Totals, the Above 22 


Cotntries oo cae. Cane 917, 933) 756, 929|863,809/1,142,167| +24-4) -+50-9} +32-2 
Grand Totals, Domestic 

Exports... ..cscocheves 997, 367/837, 584/924, 926/1,178,954| +-18-2} -+40-8) +27-5 
British Empire............ 506, 221/442, 902/430, 806/655,957| -+-29-6) 48-1) +52-3 
Foreign countries.......... 491, 146|394, 682/494, 120|522,997| +6-5| +32-5| +5-8 


1 Less than $1,000, 


Imports from Principal Countries.—The percentage of imports from 
countries from which Canada obtains important industrial materials is tending to 
rise owing to increased industrial activity in the Dominion. Particularly notable are 
the increases in the amounts purchased from included Empire countries and the 
Latin Americas. In Table 6 will be found the values of imports from all important 
countries in recent years. 


— 
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- 6.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1937-40 
Country 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ 3 
British Empire 
United Kingdom.............sseseceesceeeees 147,291,551 | 119,292,480 | 114,007,409 161,216,352 
ie oS ke OP a enor OAC Se ae eRe cee 46,575 27,09 3,102 372,277 
MI eerie oe Cintas craw « outa Uatistaniere race's a’ 5,251 8,6 , 862 792 
Aina Biitisk Siete etic. cciceloteiee elves eae 3,413,139 1,734,911 2,626,308 1,738,890 
British South..........ssessscesseees 8,245,924 1,991,295 8,990, 881 3,443, 466 
Southern Rhodesia.............-eeee- 857,346 3,175 717 139,684 
British West—Gambia............... 39 Nil Nil il 
Gold Coast.........5.. 1,108,588 630, 751 250,940 1,003, 753 
INIZeriB..... Ges Reiterates 572,785 862,069 54,395 78,860 
: Sierra Leone........... 4,423 11,287 5,007 4,941 
Otherce so eie.cG eee: 851 il 243 il 
PETAR ease oe ee tas akecsthiek Sh ae 75,591 68,529 65,244 61,406 
British East Indies—British India............ 9,468,958 8,181,479 9,807,576 16,042,369 
SUT ING Sets cree a aide eae oats Nil 273,276 550, 850 570, 230 
EVIOW ee peck eet « Sa swids 6,366,499 3,678,529 3,562,391 4,640, 673 
Straits Settlements..... 15,796, 187 10,277,630 13, 144,970 27, 076, 156 
GHOE.. a. Se eee es cas ; 127,392 112,031 166, 835 
Rei issay RMLATL cos Sele screw 2 ote ss tire ts 0 ve oaks ‘5,586,902 7,118,453 6,891,319 8,965,041 
Bari blelip EEORGAUTAS= © vice sale wh xccs «ay aes wleiete ,114 102,198 97,178 187,852 
PESELURSET SHCA Reset ne acs civiee Seicaisla sjwereerecl. 24,535 27,189 19,218 25,701 
British West Indies—Barbados............... 3,234,799 2,131,749 3,874,026 3,582,302 
MATH AICR SAS eee st ca'ecet 5,880, 768 6,192,385 4,357,494 4,177,534 
Trinidad and Tobago... 1,540,978 2,352, 406 2,668,420 3,111,311 
UB Oratnsacee eh eins cts so Sats 1,578, 833 2,382,849 1,579, 563 1,413,472 
Watidand Wslands: 0 cclasercie sewislesieccie secs. 3 2 30 23 Nil 
REE ALEAE  s coctert oe ree tie ove aes Se ee hee ee dan Stead 8 152 179 s 
PG eNOND aarti s oo ve oes ee See eee oie eisiniccs 780,901 784, 756 782,062 861,631 
PRT aC isco o arcen titers Skee SSG cel Se sleb en vibes a Sie ake 453 1,755 5,758 4 
IN EORINCLLATIC #02 tos Rees tcics's wusece eee Ve wise 2 eh 2,510,575 2,194,196 1,955,307 3,075,036 
CHania——AUSLLAl ete hot chs comin nie tiovas ects 12,061, 259 9,043, 630 11,268,594 16,570, 676 
4) np tas sseer ite Oty, Fen rhe Ree ee 2,449, 651 2,393,918 2,777,401 3,099, 664 
INewiZienlAnd ccs sgct vn tet auici seek 7,579,052 4,561,824 4,266,131 5, 737,817 
Other British Oceania.............. Nil 16,285 Nil Nil 
TASS STS | Ea oo at RSE cca ee 21,334 131,853 42,677 11,930 
Totals, British Empire............. 236,595,838 186,098, 604 188,900,276 267,383,135 
Foreign Countries 
PINUS es IN eres ois ca’s are) ace ald o's bias. sibs, 0-0/8 3,790 2,180 2,020 203 
PAISABIY. Kai he tee n cdnic soe ckte Choe pins Soe il 2,153 il Nil 
PTE GAMA tarst ca eicins Siu) sce seve e » wit joie, os 020 0 ]0) 8 * 6, 242, 263 2,149,160 4,406, 456 6,541, 862 
AV TETIS ID Se BSS bce eae Ie each eee 429, 069 83, il Nil 
[BIN Gis BER Eben COD IAEA Eee 7,866, 267 6,180, 793 6, 778,343 3; A ha 
Belsiani Conlon. es vc cist sees spades cnet 5,834 1,427 469 561 
MESES TUNERS cits Resa Nel Selva largie hse cee emilee sis aiete 58,495 8,360 2,510 3a 415 
TERE is AN Bi ell ip a et em a 847,805 768,915 1,111,291 6,243,342 
EIA laces alee acts o'clele a Biaceae Shani. o, <li e's 15,156 353 2,669 »816 
Wit waie (ARAOS 55 hoo RAE SBT enOaOE Re ere 67,744 178,522 226,158 174, 688 
MOPITRTUER ee reece re mate Nee Gear e se Bis 09 Sake De Raa soe 4,451,608 2,466, 186 2,775,861 4,524,113 
(Loge) Loum ey OFF AA raps Biya on a gate ieee oh 8 4,790,298 6,903,426 5,437,078 9,850, 734 
MOREA ICR ae ics onics aad ae he tee ate waiue est 77,691 76,131 124,471 112,587 
eA 1) adh eR ES SRO etnias ASE ie NI Rie pein eee 835,274 439,924 888,649 1,480, 735 
LO ZOCUOBIOVEIS cs accent wctdield claeectencg tess 2,882,224 2,528,353 191,291 Nil 
HINER ce aoe A on: caer eee ee et cect 181,461 173, 787 197,169 67,776 
Mere OOTILAN EL tag fa sia heal olatecsiesalarsvomis Slee sic ce eae 557,043 511,601 255,350 1,415,300 
MOIR Sita ross ds caknoineale es Sie ba SSR wes 36,955 27,715 17,891 25; 
BRENDES oes taaltre isla lais <tate'olejaie sid eves adia's «iewb'aje'e 617,309 546,825 1,030, 102 980, 664 
Se et cake ctotereaictarccscoaied btaleveiasace nse 6-375 27,054 20,106 20, 287 820 
MO LEPN SEASON OE ae coe kn wes the cco iatdnt afole ole'o,3, dr diels oicis 94,462 68,481 87, 707 11,445 
MORMSEACEA rw, Scns we ard ost vsaiaratsla'a op pita 'oncTevaetors oot 6,695,112 6,104,841 6,027,204 4,698,843 
BrOHCRSAITICH ah. G ose eo ce vo Pisce vis Seb aees 55,439 64,692 67, 30,888 
Mroneh Hast INnGIGsis. Joc sswispesieisie.oje.cte ores 72,772 217,532 189,649 44,189 
EU PORGE r I APEL - cso in cpomiateNic.sieloisie’e S.s.0 end.e c/o78 960 Nil 1,424 il 
IRrench-Ocecaniaies: g56 0k ci «is sities selel cale 3,693 905 7,631 4,053 
PTOMOH Vi CSG) IDGIOS\.. cw a crocowseeisieie's oinieih ssc 1,647 617 Nil 5,833 
PRECISE AASHTO ais clctess seca aiatoisloie laine’ sisietovoveueials 29,378 36,138 36,115 6,365 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............s....- 22,373 10,353 5,338 7,956 
PATINA Ss hole Colon sie aids wt. wiv'd tie vae th areees 11, 982, 695 9,930,456 8,947,155 349, 037 
ROOT inn vena ania bens ees sevevoverererepes ners 59, 29,472 39, 676 120, 026 
372138—293 
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6.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1937-40—concluded 


Country 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—concluded 
Guatamalas olssek see chk c.c% calle dletets atefctors, de 52,270 84,862 163,698 59,011 
EVAL tEO Ss... cial oe tN Sees ores s Soke Metts arses see cee 58,983 62,011 51,579 227,441 
Honduras: Sona See cio oe cite soe hele asus erotatelaite 66,712 37,896 16,502 45,976 
BRN Gary s Socccce ees Seats sive e eelals setemicoisra cits 163,636 161,373 154, 552 96,961 
Teolande io- 5s noe pees oles craleterofatems refers cakeiahs 403 3,403 9,132 25,549 
Traq (@Mlesopotanitid)):. a.crieteis ale wislore cteisict-se.-.o)iee 287,153 303,244 479,398 515, 221 
Ttaly sie 2s cee Ge ever selesssesecvciieacensscess 3,425,772 2,631,434 2,354, 135 1,342,971 
EDIDOLL. 20%. F-(Gieie-ete'o oh siete olalelsieeyele selon, ciehe 84 344 549 ; 40 
italian Africasotbers. cece aces avititece «ct Nil 3 Nil 
FOIA oe eC slots G. Cig ak vole tel ace ee iatbls ale la. otsieernieyehe 5,874,940 4,642,762 4,864,090 5,887,330 
Korea... ie cicectesceecssevecederecesen 1,311 1-2 
LatVIa. 00. ese cc cescescessccer et ceceseeececes 8,807 15, 422 9,571 15,946 
I UAT Cy Vat agp, AS epee hSekA CHI Aa ab oe S i 38,346 32,348 N: 
WGIGDUANIG ores eels cetnee eee a alokntes detetoa soiske oe 1,715 384 5,496 
MexiGos. His ccs Sachs timare thes cicis. ebers sstne hetero ote 623, 806 576,393 479,150 733,797 
Morocco........ Lea S a ROR Sue ORS aletehs elo t wicks 13,549 69, 209 38,087 ,613 
Netherlands: « 5.5) .c252 2.5 cobeiis sais ener. 3,359,469 3,755,896 3,795, 085 1,170,442 
Netherlands East Indies................. 902,295 785,719 775,388 1,811, 233 
Netherlands Guiana... ........ssedeeiee. il i 596 7,732 
Netherlands West Indies................. 4y 69 269, 533 851,576 
Nicaragua, ones pet bies te oe coche ones frets oo 1,151 Nil 315 1,805 
Dy Poa te Age SOO BE Obs Shimon on Gao fog OFcoy 4 750,309 733,179 680,345 268,241 
PORIAIIS Kos Viercte Rita Haltie Meine Rie epee ae ass oh 5,295 16,170 72, 660 23 , 322 
PALAZUAY.... ees ce sree cee nceecceeeeeeeroeers 37,495 58,821 100,170 63, 843 
ee (EDEN) taeitetiece wcsa's tie Stade sole vista ayciensme 173,124 84, 259 71,471 83,937 
RR Sete Ohm ca PDR Coney ACO 4,585,772 3,004, 743 601, 224 12,418 
Dulaid ANd Dan zigy Ores cicscse SE aes aesiaice 230,770 261,382 178,978 3,466 
Bortugals... $2. 4c Sandee sos eee eens 369,772 272, 140 274,726 581,304 
Azores and *Madeira.ic.... cccee cesar. sek 151,284 179,280 152,926 207,115 
Portuguese Africa........ssseeeeseceeeees 23, 862 676 2,845 51,308 
PorturuesetAsians ac ice s snsien ee okie oat i 1,567 15737 
RROwMapis 6): Sareea ae Oo wie Pa a ieee oot 97,313 43,675 30,498 10, 626 
RussigiGW- Sis Rik ade eisnis sees oe 661,322 256, 284 442,948 98,779 
Salvador. ....cun San aes aeee Peer ssnat 6 i 16,528 44,945 44,420 
San Domingo (Dominican MepwliC)i .ccceece 32 341 16,011 »/91,690 
Siam (Thailand)...........sseseeeeeeeeceeees 53,020 9,962 41,640 57,204 
Spainid teks Sank anisiciemttrelone hl cnuina ma ain cae 939,555 793,307 662,516 1,110,777 
Canary Islands........ Paccntnt,.5 Ser eens 14,272 8,718 11,872 
Sweden 22.5 oe ee ce is ea siasemb cee 2,427,178 2,114,030 2,289,220 1,586, 823 
Switzerland sede dec sels ae obtaree lelotete se ottereine oe 3,445,841 3,488, 186 3,459, 279 3,547,119 
Syrigseces coe pasties deities sietiere clels ages 6,591 12,602 233.074 3,397 
"Tunke yas ccc atete ceeetone s Ge ie treateiee.er saree 313,378 250,987 404,938 175,084 
UnitediStatess Aea ras ee acige cent bie 490,504,978 | 424,730,567 | 496,898,466 744, 231° 156 
Aleka: 08 on 4 de eee ee ee eee ak ot 55, 139 101,570 153,560 143, 163 
American Virgin Islands................. Nil Nil 52 Ni] 
ATI, ete Reta tatoos ete a eat musi aeued 42 se Nil 
Hawaii’. soto fee ees 218,831 145,191 287,770 389,366 
Philippine: [elands sac seersnaeeersesieraiersretote 671,956 385,911 450,867 690, 523 
IPGCrtO RIGO Saya se cecal oe oie ose toinrsle 7,578 5,621 6,547 84,918 
[high Mabe Ri go Aan dbo SO occb soe pe boob dao Baal’ 184,093 136, 530 807,711 431. 157 
Vieneziielac.. oo. avasinnae tr cc eee crareers 2,467,185 1,468, 752 1,943, 103 3, 118, 309 
US ORIG VIR. «ook cok cee sie ois de Gate meres she 61,965 63, 627 188,620 62,375 
Totals, Foreign Countries.......... 572,300,487 |. 491,352,750 _ 562,155, 258 814,567,584 
Grandi'Totals:2.3. cs.¢6s-03 oe 808,896,325 | 677,451,354 | 751,055,534 | 1,081 5950, 719 


Exports to Principal Countries.—The United States and the United King- 
dom together took 80-7 p.c. of Canada’s exports in 1940. While exports to countries 
in the belligerent zones were curtailed after the outbreak of war, the increases in 
exports to most Empire countries and to certain countries in South and Central 
America were highly satisfactory. In Table 7 will be found the values of exports to 
all important countries in recent years. 

It should be carefully noted that in the figures of Canadian exports, by countries, 
all the goods shown as exported to certain countries may not finally be consumed 
in those countries, while, on the other hand, some countries may ultimately buy 
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and consume more .Canadian goods than the Canadian export statistics indicate. 
In many cases the country of final destination is not known at the time when goods 
leave Canada and, therefore, exports to countries such as the United Kingdom, 
which carries on a large entrepét trade, are higher than would be the case if the 
exports in question were credited to the countries of finaliconsumption. Exports to 
other countries, such as Switzerland (which obtains Canadian goods indirectly), 
would be correspondingly higher than the Canadian export statistics indicate. 


7.—Domestic Exports (Excluding Gold), by Countries, 1937-40 


= Country 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ 
British Empire 

(WIA G18 Gd OC Eats Cobos hen we cena Myre gra e gene gaa an 402,062,094 | 339,688,685 | 328,099,242 508,095,949 
Ty eS a Ser ee On ES aie Shr 4,425, 293° 4,439,543 3,596, 563 5,775,895 
Sse CTINe ey en aS sg a Ba A ae See a EE 131; 252 89,033 140,015 102, 107 
Astica——Britigh Wastes. a se a haces an tie wie 996,069 676, 164 792,868 4,790,012 
PSPUGIGH TOWED iss ok eee cite cabs 16,599,591 15,546, 687 17,965,280 37, 874, 145 
Southern Rhodesia..................- 1, 160, 707 1,074,391 1,136,469 1,865, 067 
British West—Gambia............... 65, 163 19,555 18,510 13, 923 
: Goldi@aast: nase see 470,075 183, 567 224,210 329,615 
IND BIR ae ate taks 279,958 81,210 64, 231 103, 118 
Sierra Leone 292,477 191,617 149,057 155,485 
PRAT UID Ae ny Bh ene Use catered ain sia eebccvtorn 1,549,540 1,413,846 1,369,015 1,566,952 
British East Indies—British India............ 4,651,994 2,863,058 5,165,873 11, 241, 674 
NET ITVA Soe ae eet careers cepts Nil 123,410 229,765 361,492 
Ceyloneee ee isa ces 236,356 192,118 438,379 392,017 
Straits Settlements 2,715,314 2,448,040 2,782,401 4,281,111 
Other pes sete ocisveinets 9,101 5,450 5, 803 , 005 
LEAS TSIEL OS EG ech i pes eg a RAED Reade coh Lee a 1,489, 686 1,397,862 1,586,489 2,579,192 
ritint et LOMAUTAS. cos cise esos ce oh case ese ads 289, 681 279,563 222, 868 317,770 
Heriticne Cudahy eat te ee os eee se ied obs 142,094 210,181 34,548 99,210 
British West Indies—Barbados............... 1272, bae 1,077,350 1,604,425 1,999,004 
JAMaICAL le jeaeisels ees 4,112,842 4,442,408 4,313,025 5, 716, 705 
Trinidad and Tobago... 3, 896, 260 3,714,336 4,210,742 7,422,510 
Did dior ge heater meee 1,915,386 IViiij 06s 1,608,058 2, 223,036 
Halkiaud (slands crc... «cee kc cseas 276 1,074 14 759 
Gibraltar..... Bon, S33. ee EES Ree BLS aE 6, 670 7,024 9,472 7,749 
LB LOVE J ACC ek ae ik 5, + i Fe ce 1, 850,879 2,223,249 1, 463,307 1,718,829 
TAT eR8 gy Sele es bc Sc ROR 367,519 402, 860 381,571 22,425 
WNewmipunGd Landis meric ccne coco insisGk sees 9,125, 666 8,403,377 8,506, 242 12,640,233 
rerania— Australian gd. sick Secce een nobas cabs 30,596, 568 32,982,051 32,028,744 33, 860, 272 
ON ee ee te tos. Se el oy! oa. 515,976 367, 200 455,777 337,798 
INOWEOEAIAIG octal nidom tae hea es 14, 689,322 16,370,857 11,953,931 9,785, 502 
Other British Oceania.............. 138,595 45,394 19,671 3,087 
Pe RLESUINO pee ee eee ow kt Soot ee ce weet 291,265 163, 724 229,981 266,491 
Totals, British Empire.............. 506,221,201 | 442,902,437 | 430,806,546 655,957,139 
Nil Nil Nil 2,672 

2,401 7,982 339 Nil 
7,294,191 4,675,489 4,116,923 6,107,215 

Peer er ean ree Picco is oe cate Noe he isa cis. att 50,701 8,369 Nil Nil 
1 FeV ICLTE TCT aise La i a 17,011,087 9,555, 209 7,260,981 1,289,803 
BIg IAM CONGO hate fark cette es vie'cke 115, 662 106, 473 108, 467 153,380 
UES) NSW ESR aes eR 0 RR a le 133,150 117,482 121,987 237,053 
1 (EA | eR amet fee aie a, a A a 5,002,552 3,521, 766 4,406, 789 5,062,829 
Mea AD IRS rst Ren ee emo cst oe dete he sie oats 32,989 , 068 ,037 , 602 
LUNES aS eS sae lS, Od 928,178 604,373 956,592 1,436,333 
“Co ROTEL: SR PAN pe BEES ERD St COD ee a 4,152,354 2,885,072 2,636,386 2,503,512 
OSL Tet Ro ES A Oe a ge A 1,443,768 1,270,196 1,780,851 1,437,709 
(OR TED ATG ye 9 sas ear bo lO Raid A a, ae 108,501 99,248 145,526 210,810 
MURS MEO Re ep reid stscrors Wi cra ative vohe Boer 1, 868,343 1,185,934 1,497,352 1,858,853 

ENS es OW AICO Sy SBOE Ink oss alate siete 55,128 3,164, 222 180, 632 Nil 
“DENT Rot ae ea cls gee ee i 1,088,507 1,528, 137 1,580,940 117,140 
MENTE Ark dN check iearais cad ets Nil Nil il 33,880 
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7.—Domestic Exports (Excluding Gold), by Countries, 1937-40—concluded 


Country 


Foreign Countries—concluded 


ETAnGo? ey Pea ee RN en OS 


Madagascar..... J HR Rey wit (33 Senay 4 
St..eierre and Miquelon... vecoerces see: 


TEL RTE ee ee ee Es A ee Oe a ire a ee 


Netherlands East Indies................. 
Netherlands Guiana. Re hen icns 


Paraguay erated. Mah ne MERA eel de eon tte eee 
Persiat(iran). eke ees ce fae ea enh 


Poland-and Dantig: 7.22.5. ei aie iss ee. 
PRortugalsine ise. eae eee cae 
Avores‘ana Madeirat.. 1. coueean oe Coe 
Portuguese -Aincas.$. ora. Gen tee 
PortiwueseAsinwie as. ese 
es Th nt Sone ONE ae a te eee 


Salvador. eS Se Fenn Sian CE iets aon Bem 
San Domingo (Dominican Republic).......... 
Spalnses 283.3 ee ee ets DR ee eee 
Canary Islands...... ie eae 
Spanish Africa #26 Gee: 3 ea eee 5 
SWC esac meee s uv iawelé hetenaind Baene ge 


Syria ia) Reh scabes Mees atavey St CIO eee Pe TEE 


eas SER ho 3 CRRA ie 5 ats Se oe 


Philippine Islands 
PuertosRicosen. tee. ccs: Aa ee 
rueua yan Moe Ra te en ea 


Grand:'Eotals: :.... eet eee 


299,158 
11,737,187 
5, 146 
88,498 
164,718 
175, 763 
9,373 
26,401 
26,678 
2,748,408 
Ni 
25,798,857 
3, 669 
119,304 
19,194 
1,380 
3,419,192 
1,417,940 
12,520,989 
2,442 
51,209 
185,678 
76, 266 
6, 223,370 
376,421 


us or 430 


491,145,717 


997,366,918 


Li, 564, 675 


1,916, 262 


394, 681,480 


837,583,917 


380,392,047 
125, 828 
43,365 

785 
1,607,951 
1,819,075 
548,441 
138, 126 
1,702, 267 
19,743 


494,119,558 


1,527,210 
Nil 


1,356,546 
101,883 
1,985,288 
1,144 

61, 160 
591 

194, 141 
191,574 
346, 824 
1,212 
2,047 
586,920 
744,157 
13,064 
264, 201 
1,066 
442,984,157 
133, 673 
52, 617 
4,710 
1,160,411 
1,517,536 
656, 526 
610,077 
1,719,511 


, 


522,997,281 


924,926,104 | 1,178,954, 420 
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Subsection 3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—dAs already mentioned in the intro- 
duction to this Section and in Subsection 1, the trade of Canada for many years has 
been carried on predominantly with the United Kingdom and the United States, both 
great trading countries, whose people speak the English language, and with whose 
standards of living and tastes Canadians have much in common. The fluctuating 
positions of the two countries in this regard, from Confederation to the outbreak of 
the Second World War, are discussed at pp.,414-415 of the 1941 Year Book. 


In 1940 the United Kingdom regained the position as the chief market for 
Canadian exports which she had held since 1932, with the single exception of the year 
1939. War-time demand for foodstuffs, wood products, military vehicles and 
munitions was the chief cause for the increase of nearly 55 p.c. 


The values of import and export trade with the United Kingdom for certain 
fiscal years ended 1886 to 1921 and for the calendar years from 1926 are shown in 
Table 8. Details of the commodities that made up that trade in the calendar years . 
1937-40 appear in Tables 16 and 17 of this chapter. 


Trade with the British Empire.—Generally, such trade has been marked 
by a larger proportion of exports than of imports. The percentage of both import 
and export trade with the Empire, other than the United Kingdom, has increased 
considerably in the period covered since 1886. The industrial organization of 
Canada draws increasing imports of raw materials from other Empire countries, 
which in turn provide an expanding market for Canada’s manufactured and special- 
ized products. A record of the value and proportion of trade with the British 
Empire for representative years since 1886 is given in Table 8. 


§8.—Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Trade with— 


Item and Year : : Other Other Total Total 
ere at coe British Foreign British Foreign 
& Empire | Countries | Empire | Countries 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 
Mes Siete cs iratelcraieta ste sverniecs evn a's 39,033,006} 42,818,651 2,383,560] 11,756,920) 41,416,566] 54,575,571 
TRO te etek cick a owces dios 42,018,943} 52,033,477 2,318,109] 15,163,425} 44,337,052] 67,196,902 
PO Gee. Schteros aiate! tereidic sco o0s 32,824,505} 53,529,390) 2,388,647] 16,618,619] 35,213,152] 70,148,009 
TOOT Rei iitekivc cena sees ee 42,820,334! 107,377,906] 3,832,894) 23,899,785) 46,653,228] 131,277,691 
MOO re Alc cisis cc Gaiiete cs vaiee.s 69,183,915] 169,256,452] 14,605,519] 30,694,394] 83,789,434) 199,950, 846 
DA Peschetciecte e’oe cise Gee ae aes 109,934, 753] 275,824,265) 19,532,894) 47,432,691] 129,467,647) 323,256,956 
SOLG eal lots 6c Peete ve gees 77,404,361] 370,880,549} 27,825,616] 32,090,608] 105,229,977| 402,971,157 
DOD Tile ste citarc'sdieve clive saree « 213,973,562] 856,176,820) 52,029,126) 117,979,374) 266,002,688) 974, 156,194 
Ended Dec. 31— 

WU BO reas istete hele Spcinios 0.6 8.00 164,707,111] 668,747,247) 49,907,305] 124,980,248} 214,614,416] 793,727,495 
Wetec a ofe le cioists diate iolcusra so. 194,777,650) 893,585,482} 62,321,200] 148,308,360} 257,098, 850)1,041,893,842 
OBO faraioss'ctsven sisteset slain ia eins 162, 632,466) 653,676,496] 65,219,110] 126,951,407) 227,851,576] 780,627,903 
PAB die eaters ccc ceitioe o's 058 «00 109,468,081] 393,775,289) 42,531,841] 82,323,175) 151,999,922) 476,098,464 
LCBYS, See eRe Bore eee 93,508,143} 263,549,346] 34,549,472) 61,007,296) 128,057, 615| 324,556, 642 
PGBS e cate osc sicaiseiss sais 5 97,878,232) 217,291,498] 34,806,405) 51,238,176] 132,684,637) 268,529,674 
LL EIR SE een een ae 113,415,984] 293,779,813] 43,650,726] 62,622,974) 157,066,710) 356,402, 787 
UMS Serres torsos ohesatels wie die cies 116,670,227) 312,416,604} 57,218,583] 64,009,137] 173,888,810} 376,425, 741 
eet sists et viara.cieles cena 122,971,264] 369,141,513] 66,347,757| 76,730,310) 189,319,021) 445,871,823 
MUD iter Ne Deis sisie vids so ves 147,291,551] 490,504,978] 89,304,287) 81,795,509] 236,595, 838] 572,300,487 
ESB osc ak Ox ae, ouie's ha oo 119,292,430) 424,730,567} 66,806,174) 66,622,183] 186,098,604] 491,352, 750 
1939528; MO Scie dio an Satwies 114,007,409) 496,898,466] 74,892,867] 65,256,792) 188,900,276) 562,155,258 
TOAD acne dia cdi taneous » 161,216,352! 744,231,156! 106,166,783! 70,336,428! 267,383,135! 814,567,584 
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8.—Trade (Excluding Gold) with the British Empire and Foreign Countries— 
concluded 


Item and Year 


Ceo eereee seer aeeseseres 


eee eeeeseeer sree seeeeee 


United 
Kingdom 


United 
States 


Other 
British 
Empire 


Canadian Trade with— 


Other 
Foreign 
Countries 


Total | 
British 
Empire 


Total 
Foreign 
Countries 


36, 694, 263 
43,243, 784 
62,717,941 
92,857,525 
127,456, 465 
132, 156,924 
451,852,399 
312,844,871 


SSD Sree ose | 459,223, 468 


eee eeoees ee oeeseeseves 


eee e cece es oe eee eee seate 


eee ececrereeeesereoesoeoos 


eeoeeees sees ee seseesveee 


290, 294, 564 
235, 213, 959 
170,597,455 
178, 171,680 
210, 697, 224 
270,491, 857 
303, 500, 846 
395,351,950 
402,062,094 
339, 688, 685 
328,099, 242 
508, 095, 949 


p.c. 


34,284,490 
37,743,420 
37,789,481 
67, 983, 673 
83,546,306 
104, 115, 823 
201, 106,488 
542,322,967 


457, 877,594 
492, 685, 606 
373,424, 236 
240,196,849 
158,705,050 
168,242, 840 
218,597,071 
261,685,372 
333,916,949 
360, 012, 143 
270,461, 189 
380,392,047 
442,984,157 


3, 262,803 
3,893,419 
4,048,198 
7,890,572 
10,964, 757 
16,810,518 
30,677,334 
90, 607,348 


95,700,986 
105,006, 494 
81,138,537 
49,183,951 
38, 985, 273 
44,483,457 
64,926,281 
74, 143, 267 
84,294,078 
104, 159, 107 
103, 213, 752 
102, 707,304 
147,861,190 


Ss 


—s a 


i 
HOSHCODOHOIMAP H> Ot Or bo bo bo DO 


DODORRANADMAOO HYAbeMNDHE & 


ht ee 
RHHORSHNORORREG QONOHOn AAD 


NrNWOCOCONMOOS I THEOL LPO > 


mk fed peek fe 


3,515,148 
3,791,105 
5,152,185 
8,699, 616 
13,516, 428 
21, 233 , 288 
57,974,417 
243,388,515 


248,439,477 
264, 429, 666 
173,917,029 
127,675, 185 
114,021,109 
106, 026, 008 
95,299, 027 
85,647,974 
124,261, 956 
131, 133,574 
124,220,291 
113,727,511 
80, 013, 124 


p.c. 


13-4 


—s 


i 
ODDONWHNNWWWHeEbt ODOO 
SCiNT OOM DDN Ot De > owawd 


STUN 


sae Ss 
DD bo He OO OO WreoOnsS 


Pek pak ek ek Rk pe 
COWDNWWONOWIHOQ MoOUNIS4aHH 


39,957,066 
47,137,203 
66, 766, 139 
100, 748,097 
138, 421, 222 
148 , 967,442 
482,529, 733 
403,452,219 


554,924,454 
395,301,058 
316,342, 496 
219,781,406 
217, 156,953 
255, 180, 681 
335,418, 138 
377, 644, 113 
479,646, 028 
506, 221, 201 
442,902,437 
430,806,546 
655, 957, 139 


p.c. 


43-2 
39-8 


37, 799, 638 
41,534,525 
42,941,666 
76, 683 , 289 


97,062,734 — 


125,349,111 
259,080, 905 
785,711,482 


706,317,071 
757,115,272 
547,341, 265 
367, 872,034 
272, 726, 159 
274,268, 848 
313,896,098 
347,333,346 
458,178,905 
491,145,717 
394, 681,480 
494,119,558 
522,997, 281 


DUTIABLE AND FREE IMPORTS 457 


The Preferential Tariff and Empire Trade.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special 
concessions under the Agreement of 1925 referred to at p. 385 of the 1941 Year 
Book. 


The British Preferential Tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
Canada’s Empire trade. When this preference became effective in 1897, Canada’s 
total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, compared 
with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, so that 
from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 or 
56-7 p.c. After the introduction of the British Preferential Tariff, the downward 
trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to decline. 
Imports from other Empire countries, which were insignificant before the beginning 
of the century, have increased both in actual value and proportion of total imports. 


Average Rates of Duty under the British Preference—Table 11, at p. 459, shows 
the average ad valorem rates of duty on imports from the United Kingdom, United 
States and all countries in each year since 1919. To make a fair comparison 
between the United Kingdom and the United States of the average rates of duty 
collected on ordinary dutiable imports, imports of alcoholic beverages and manu- 
factured tobaccos should be eliminated, while imports free of duty under the 
British preference but dutiable when imported from the United States should 
be added to the dutiable imports from the United Kingdom. After these adjust- 
ments are made, the average rate of duty on imports from the United Kingdom is 
lower for each year since 1922, and the difference in favour of the United Kingdom 
is 50 p.c. or more in recent years. This subject is treated in more detail at pp. 58-59 
of the “Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1936’, and at 
pp. 509-510 of the 1937 Year Book. 


9.—Dutiable and Free Imports from Principa! British Empire and Foreign Countries, 
1939 and 1940 


Notzr.—This table and that at pp. 418-419 of the 1941 Year Book continue the series appearing as 
Table 17 or 18 of the External Trade chapter of former Year Books, but the division between General, 
Preferential and Treaty Tariffs is not available after Mar. 31, 1939. 


Imports, 1939 Imports, 1940 


Country a 
Dutiable Free Total 
$ $ $ 
British Empire 

United Kingdom........... 52,588,567 | 61,418,842 114,007,409 || 54,370,884 |106,845, 468 
PDR fii Re eee 8s oe 9,737 123,365 133, 102 12,0 360, 227 

Africa—British Waste. tert os 757,284 1,869,024 2, 626,308 

British South....... 784,410 | 3,206, Ail 3,990,881 

Southern Rhodesia. 717 717 

Gold Coast 0s).:. 250,570 "370 250,940 
iF Sigcdyl fe Clea, eae ey ee 7,677 57,007 65,244 4,035 57, 371 


1 None recorded. 
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9.—Dutiable and Free Imports from Principal British Empire and Foreign Countries, 
1939 and 1940—concluded 


Country 


British Empire—concluded 
British East Indies— 
BritishtIndia.s.2..se ses. 


Burma eis eee ene 
Ceylon Rebeca Seek nae es 


Others po.20s os Taaeeetace 
Hong Kong..... SAGAN Ae 
Newfoundland.............. 
British Oceania— 


Australia SOB DROSHA 
UTE E OS, eee ete cree trie tae 


Totals, British Empire’... 


Foreign Countries 


Argentina eae steiiwaees Gaieke ee 


ee ey 


Peru 

Tuesia VOSS Roser tsk: 

San Domingo (Dominican 
Republic)... coacacsic eects 


TUrkeyiPer eee eee 


Philippine Islands........ 
Venozguelay i oncec toes tee ect 


Totals, Foreign Countries! |344,158,133 |217,997,125 |562,155,258 


Grand Totals.......... 


1 Includes minor countries not specified. 


5, 185,048 
235, 815 
2,168,566 
782,646 


4,539, 671 


2,143,327 
769, 998 


615,041 
7,881 
4,717,811 


2,775, 774 
142,789 


Imports, 1939 
Dutiable 


Free 


$ 


4,622,528 
315,035 
1,393,825 
12,362,324 
2,351, 648 
1,497,537 
2,034,294 
525,093 
809,565 
167,021 


1,947, 426 


6, va 783 
4, 193" 1342 


@- 
iS) 
I 


Total 
$ 


9,807,576 
550,850 
3,562,391 
13,144,970 


6,891,319 
3,874,025 
4,357,494 
2,668, 420 
1,579, 563 

782, 062 
1,955,307 
11,268,594 


2,777,401 
4,266,131 


Imports, 1940 


Dutiable 


6,818,977 
386,973 
2,869, 696 


5,724,361 


1,617,497 
2,311,856 
2,451,554 

662,941 


658, 083 
10,583 
5,938,319 


3,099,393 
178, 372 


Free 
$ 


9, 223,392 
183, 257 
1,770,977 


827,795 | 26,248,361 


3,240, 680 


1,964, 805 
1,865,678 
659, 757 
750,531 
203, 548 


3,064, 453 


10, 632,357 
271 
5,559, 445 


16,042,369 

570, 230 
4,640, 673 
27,076, 156 


8,965,041 
3,582,302 
4,177,534 
3,111,311 
1,413,472 

861,631 
3,075,036 
16,570, 676 


3,099, 664 
5, 737,817 


eR ES SSS ——., 


.| 83,312,500 


1,939, 251 


7 

302, 558, 696 
264, 664 
53,857 


105,587,776 


2,467, 205 
2, 623, 432 
294,088 
250, 052 
4,789,314 
, 671 
36,326 
74,312 
255,350 


120,516 


2 
144,033 
533 , 928 
686, 857 
176, 231 

194,339,770 
186, 203 
1,889, 246 


188, 900,276 


4,406, 456 
6, 778,343 
1,111,291 
2,775,861 
5,437,078 
888, 649 
191,291 
197,169 
255,350 
1,030, 102 
6,027, 204 
8,947,155 
479,398 
2,354, 135 
4,864,090 
479,150 
3,795,085 
775,388 
680,345 
601,224 
442,948 


496,898,466 
450, 867 
1,943, 103 


427,470,633 [323,584,901 |751, 055,534 


3,664, 116 


2 
113,143 
3,741,447 
300, 868 
515, 221 
1,139, 100 
5,052, 620 
520, 252 
702,544 
1,442,427 
236,364 
5,273 
40,901 


3,791,478 
801, 983 
1, 187,922 
3,074,123 
131,673 


310, 768 
46,532 


493,699,459 |320,868,125 


89,235,439 |178, 147,696 


2,877,746 
1,361,574 
4,505,356 
478,333 
9,162,681 
52,459 


i 
13,008 
1,415,300 
867,521 
957,396 
48,169 


203 , 871 


707,145 
57,878 


212 
308,794 
398, 901 
472,996 

43,411 


454,669,117 |289,562,039 


379, 755 
3,071,777 


267,383,135 


6,541,862 

3,392,958 

6, 243,342 

4,524,113 

9,850, 734 

1, 430, 735 
Nil 


712,418 
98,779 


3,791,690 
1,110,777 
1,586,823 
3,547,119 
175, 084 
744,231,156 
690, 523 
3,118,309 


814,567,584 


582,934,898 |499,015,821 |1,081,950,719 


2 None recorded. 
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10.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States to Totals of Dutiable and Free, 1919-40 


Nore.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; for the fiscal years 1868 to 
1910, see the Canada Year Book 1927-28, p. 499, and for 1911 to 1919 the 1941 edition, p. 420. 


Year 


TDutiable 
to Total 
Dutiable 


United Kingdom 


Free 
to Total 
Free 


Percentage 
of All 
Imports 


Dutiable 
to Total 
Dutiable 


United States 


Free 
to Total 
Free 


Percentage 
of All 
Imports 


_———— | | | | | ESS 


—_ 


He OTNT CO DO He © NT OD G1 OT 2 G2 CO CO “TCO COINS 
ONON PNR LPTRPRODWOWNH PR OR Wt 


fh fh ek be eek KD BD IND BND et et ek ek et fet et Ret pe Bet Pee et 


11.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable! and Total Imports 
from the United Kingdom, the United States and All Countries, 1919-40 


Note.—For the fiscal years 1868 to 1918, see p. 532 of the 1940 Year Book. Average ad valorem rates 
of duty for calendar years for individual countries are not available prior to 1939. Such rates on imports 
from all countries for the calendar years 1919 to 1940 may be found at p. 20, Vol. I, ‘‘Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1940’’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


5 Om ke U.S. All Countries U.K U.S. All Countries 
Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- 

Year abla aot able Gye iis ppt Year ile haat hie eal hie Total 
Im- Oe Par cent a bs pas Im=jt | Im. ere m- me 
ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 

Ended p-c. 1) p-ce.| D.C. | P.C--I"p.c p.c. ||Ended p.c. | p.c. | p-e. | p.c. | p.e p.c 
Mar. 31— ar. 31— 

he RUE Spree Zao) 15-3} 20°9 | 11-6") 21-5- | 12=3 119382. ....3 29-2 | 21-9 | 27-4 | 17-9 | 29-3 19-7 
TOZD er. ect 22-1 | 16-2 | 22-5 | 14:0 | 22-5 | 14-7) 1933...... 25-8 | 16-6 | 28-1 | 17-4 | 30-1 19-0 
ikt pA ne 20-9 | 16-6 | 20-3 | 12-9 | 20-6 | 14-1 |] 1934...... 26-2 | 14-2 | 28-6 | 16-8 | 29-2} 16-9 
1922. eu 24-8 | 20-1 | 23-0 | 13-9 | 24-5 | 16-2 ]] 1935...... 26-2 | 18-8 | 27-4 | 16-3 | 28-1 16-2 
1923.04... 24-5 | 20-1 | 22-5 | 18-8 | 24-9 | 16-7 |] 1936...... 26-7 | 12-7 | 26-3 | 15-6 | 26-7] 14-7 
eT ae 22 Sele 8 soe) 22-Sigl laco sh Zoey) bel W987 on. <n 25-8 | 12-0 | 23-8 | 14-3 | 24-9 13-7 
i 22-1 | 18-2 | 23-1 | 13-0 | 23-3 15S O88 cee ers 23-8 | 11-0 | 23-0 | 13-6 | 23-9 13-0 
iL 21-6 | 18-4 | 23-9 | 13-2 | 24-7] 15-5 || 1939...... 25-3 | £1-7 | 22-9 | 18-8 | 24-2] 138-6 
27 ae 23-9 | 19-7 | 23-1 | 13-2 | 24-1 15-4 

A ee 25-6 | 20-6 | 23-3 | 13-5 | 24-2 | 15-5 |/Ended 

sO! Me 25-9 | 20-6 | 23-4 | 14-1 | 24-4] 15-8 ||/Dec. 31— 

19505...) 25-5 | 20-0 | 23-3 | 14-4 | 24-3 | 15-9 |) 1939...... 27-0 | 12-4 | 21-3 | 13-0 | 24-2] 13-8 
1ORh Ee bss 26-9 | 19-5 | 24-8 | 15-2 | 26-0 | 16-4 |] 1940...... 24-8 | 8-4 | 20-3 | 12-4 | 23-9 | 12-9 


1 See text at p. 457. 
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Subsection 4.—Trade with United States and Other Foreign Countries 


The relative importance of the United Kingdom and the United States in the 
trade of Canada from Confederation to the outbreak of the Second World War is 
discussed at pp. 414-415 of the 1941 Year Book. 

Since the outbreak of the War there has been a sharp expansion in imports 
from the United States. Although most of this has been in iron and its products, 
increases have been general in other groups. To a large extent this rise is a reflection 
of the war expenditures of the Dominion Government. The large volume of 
British purchases in Canada has also contributed to the rise since the United States 
is the source of many of the parts and materials required as well as of machine tools 
and other capital equipment employed in new kinds of production. ~Furthermore, 
the increased volume of industrial activity accompanying the War has enhanced 
the national income with the result that the greater demands for consumers goods 
have also led to increased imports from the United States. 

While Canada’s exports to the United States have also increased since the 
start of the War, this increase has not been on a scale comparable with the sharp rise 
in imports. The exchange problem that has arisen with the War is described in 
the Section on the balance of international payments (see p. 511). 

A record of the value and proportion of trade with the United States since 
1886 is given in Table 8, pp. 455-456. The commodities of Canadian export and 
import trade with the United States are shown in Tables 16 and 17, pp. 468-499. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. ‘This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the Preferential Tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade treaties 
and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be imported via 
a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of special rates of 
duty. This provision was cancelled so far as wheat is concerned, under the United - 
Kingdom-United States Trade Agreement that came into effect Jan. 1, 1939. 
Between 1920 and 1939 imports via the United States decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 
2-7 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries but in 1940 they rose to 4-6 p.c. 

The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States showed a considerable decline between 1927 and 1939, the percentages 
by fiscal years being: 1927, 39-4; 1930, 33-7; 1932, 18-7; 1935, 17-3; 1936, 18-4; 
1937, 16-5; 1988, 11-4; and calendar year 1939, 10-8. In 1940, owing to war 
conditions, they rose to 14-4 p.c. 


12.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries Via the United States, 


_ _Imports Domestic Exports 

Couitey Via United States Via United States 

Value Pic: Value Ec: 

$ $ 
British Empire 

United tinge dome ee a ee ee 42, 263 1 27,637,364 5-4 
DOs a beri AiR Re Ae re riedig 2 8 Me NR AO eh Se Rn cd os Siti Nil - 74,060 1-3 
Australia Se set ots ce ere a ce ee 11,398 0-1 5, 767,522 17-0 
BOrmuas,) Au qa kadar eee nie EE Roe 300 0-5 19,891 1:3 
British:-Hast Africa.co s.icc ce ok ae We cance eee Pe 183,903 10-6 4,415,735 92-2 


1 Less than 0:1 p.c. 
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12.—Values and Pereentages of Trade with Overseas Countries Via the United States, 
1940—concluded 


_ Imports Domestic Exports 
Via United States Via United States 


Country 
Value PC. Value iP. 


$ $ 
British Empire—concluded 
British South Airich, f........0- 66s ACR ei ix EW Pie Ra 402,979 11:7 18, 278,956 48-3 
PES Teds at ee ALE A ese arses a kG R46, SMA ahd ew Leese Wo Ee Los ee a il - , 063 1-7 
ES EEUISI MCLE Se rears Rc PERG iin Sam Woes oes 634,397 4-0 2,741,309 24-4 
SEICIR IDS VVESUNEDOIOS oe hc4ca'e actos s'sls silat oS Soe owe «wae 24,077 0-2 559, 283 3:2 
TUR TIE 6, aiicncy Cup GE OLGA RE Sy AERC EC te ray ke il - 123,369 34-1 
Cay loner eee rte a cae ee ER i donk « = 124,207 32-2 
ERE) NOT CNS reg ee Ee Et ee ee eo SA A 81,599 8-1 156, 113 47-4 
FPOUPOR ONE. ecole SOON TE eee TES Cutline een bbe 15, 760 1-8 420, 284 24-5 
ESL G tee ee Nemes Mg ye acy Ns UT lh S Lia us cutee ot avcatars © soli Nil - 16, 258 72°5 
WewiOunGiAnG .tie.e a. eee ee as hh an eee cos 1, 730 1 11,318 0-0 
Wawatrealanicdiee te ar crater nnn es ok aks Caleibomieee tas eek 13,442 0-2 1,215, 827 12-4 
BGS ULINC ee er oe co Es Ee eR ee eee 1,682 14-1 154, 701 58-1 
SOULNErMOVNOCESTae en. ae Shee os Pea eae ces Matas eer ae Nil - 668, 665 35-9 
SSETAIGS SOUL LOITeM Leica tron farsi e sca vow bebe » Picte as Ginnie alec 50, 009 0-2 3,363, 607 78-6 
Totals, British Empire?..................... 1,463,539 0-53 || 66,098,440 10-13 
Foreign Countries 
2,236,386 34-2 5, 136, 621 84-1 
810,855 23-9 456, 286 35-4 
1,453,348 23-3 4,503,851 89-0 
31,306 17-9 1,258, 967 87-7 
1, 104, 767 24-4 722,321 28-9 
205, 859 2-1 1, 253,388 87-2 
261,076 18-2 1, 227,346 66-0 
18,064 26-7 65,601 56°0 
319,504 82-6 640, 709 7°6 
1,021,575 21-7 5, 782, 709 48-5 
GEERIAW VSS & eae okie Soke ode k LS EOE OE Caen el os 41,288 11-8 Nil = 
CATER ETTOTE REY Can DINO AS Ue PIPL SVR te Seo ee ae eR 47,314 80-2 168,341 82-6 
PEOMUMEAS Neptheetoa oe eo eee oak PERS Sole te laae 19,169 41-7 118, 835 93-0 
Witierens Oe maroc ree, arene o Wemise Ge sak beraeis w Oulae 365,979 27°3 62,078 6-6 
NAOH ere eee tat Soe does a ahets s witieoeeieis eb ve hae Oe eee 751,524 12-8 2,509,178 22-1 
NES AD Gee aI cate ee ee veh hl Acake Sol ESTEE amie culos 405,993 55-3 3,065, 249 70°8 
INGE MOD atl aces Oe en ena Suctaee cht ouster tisrs el pole: eohue siokeiat choad 199,365 17-0 1,160,910 83-2 
WNevheriands fast INdles , s 0. ccees we ses cea oe ke Fee ns ee 234,076 12-9 753, 334 49-1 
INGOT WY ected es a REE es Dh hs hts inate lee eal 76, 821 28-6 1,721,451 53°6 
TEAS UTIINTE ED as VN pe a aa Se a ee Sa i, At 3,297 14-1 457,059 85-7 
EU Pe ese ade Foe is iat rahe ae Gear GK winter ee G ae 128, 263 18-0 1,142,461 74-8 
(eal OUUSY ©) eH ave! ESTED) VG {Seer Sire merlin ee rte ra I ise eran i 183,364 26-6 547,544 36-1 
EOLA eas AES E Sy wee oks STOO GEO occa oe oe htae ta eee il - il = 
OLA UG Cee ete eo acto ee nek ssa te nici a OPS RC mame ee be 167,278 28-8 454,237 33°5 
ERS UO OTALTI Odie orrctrachatienioi ne ae Otol eee ee 2,504 4-9 759, 241 38-2 
PUOHEOMER ICOM Sere cee ria te alee oa eee che nile dhe 4,037 4-8 521,904 79-5 
i 23-0 228,772 66-0 
60-7 397, 123 67-7 
45-3 200, 587 27-0 
34-9 1,066 | 100-0 
0-6 1,688,375 98-2 
Totals, Foreign Countries?.................. 14,006,424 19-93 || 39,938,021 49.93 
Grand! Totals 000%. cance pea vee nd wae Ss 15,469, 963 4-63 |106,036,461 14-48 
1 Less than 0-1 p.c. 2 Includes other countries not specified. 3 Percentage worked out on 


totals of Tables 6 or 7 less United States imports or exports. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—During the First World War and the 
years immediately following when production and exports by many European coun- 
tries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high proportion, while 
those from other foreign countries declined. With this exception, the proportion 
of imports from other foreign countries has remained surprisingly constant, at about 
one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports, over the period of nearly half a century 
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until a declining trend became evident again in the disturbed European conditions 
preceding the outbreak of the present war. Canadian exports to other foreign 
countries increased from 4-5 p.c. in 1886 to 23-0 p.c. in 1928 but they have since de- 
clined, and in 1940 amounted to 6-8 p.c. of the total value of exports. A record of 
the value and percentage of trade with other foreign.countries since 1886 is given in 
Table 8, pp. 455-456. 


Section 3.—Commodity Analyses of Canadian Trade 
Subsection 1.—Trade of Canada by Main Groups 


The expansion in Canada’s trade that followed the depression of the early 
’30’s experienced some interruption in 1938 but was continued in 1939 and 1940. 
The impact of the War on the Canadian economy resulted in an increase in both 
imports and exports. Imports showed an increase in value in every group and of 
volume in all except animals and products, and wood and paper. 

Exports showed increases in both value and volume in all groups except agri- 
cultural and vegetable products (see Table 18, p. 502). The most notable increases 
in value were registered by: miscellaneous commodities, 186-4 p.c.; iron and steel 
products, 102-4 p.c.; fibres and textiles, 50-0 p.c.; and wood and wood products, 
43-5 p.c. 


In the export trade the relative positions of the groups were little altered in 
1940 as compared with 1939; the five leading groups—wood and paper, agricultural 
and vegetable products, non-ferrous metals, animals and products and iron and its 
products—occupied the same positions in both years, and accounted for 89-3 p.c. of 
the total domestic exports in 1940 as compared with 90-8 p.c. of the 1939 total. 
Miscellaneous commodities were in sixth place (eighth in 1939), non-metallic 
minerals in seventh (sixth in 1939) and chemicals and allied products in eighth 
place (seventh in 1939). Fibres and textiles occupied ninth place in both years, 
and despite the increase of 50 p.c. over the previous year, accounted for only 1-8 
p.c. of the total domestic exports as compared with 1-6 p.c. in 19389. 


13.—Trade (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups, 1914, 1926, 1932, 1939 and 1940 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 


Group (Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 


19141); 1926 | 1932 | 1939) 1940 | 1914!) 1926 | 1932 | 19389) 1940 


All Countries 


Agricultural and Vegetable 
210-7} 97-6] 127-8 157-3] 201- 588-9] 204-1] 220-1 218-3 


Products tive sasatu ae 97-6 
Animals and Products........ 41-1 53-5} 17-5] 32-8 35-4] 76- 168-0] 55-6] 1381-8 164-7 
Fibres and Textiles.......... 109-2} 184-2] 69-0} 100-9 147-3 . 7-1 4-8} 14-4 21-6 
Wood and: Papert. 306k ee 37-4 46-4] 22-8] 33-7 38-1 286-3) 1384-0} 242-5} 348-0 
Iron and Its Products........ 143-8 219-6] 67-3] 183-2 298-9 75-6} 16:3] 63-1 127-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 35-6 50-8} 22-0] 42-1 71-1 74-7| 44-2] 182-9 194-7 
Non-Metallic Minerals....... 85-3 152-7| 95-3} 132-8 161-2 27-1) 9-7) 29-3) 33-7 


UICUS se: ios sige ot seias ieee ees 17-1 31-3} 27-9) 43-7 51-8 


16-5} 11-0} 24:3 31-2 
Miscellaneous Commodities..} 52-1 59-1] 33-2) 54-1 120-8 17-0} 10-2) 16-5 39-0 


Totals, All Countries. ...| 619-2} 1,008-3) 452-6] 751-1] 1,081-9] 431-6) 1,261-2) 489-9 924-9 9} 1,178-9 


1 Year ended Mar. 31, 1914. 2 Includes gold. 
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13.—Trade (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups, 1914, 1926, 1932, 1939 and 1940—concluded 


alu Values of Domestic Exports 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 


19141) 1926 | 1932 | 1939) 1940 | 19141) 1926 } 1932 | 1939) 1940 


Values of Imports 
Group 


United Kingdom 
Agricultural and Vegetable 


=F 


PrOGuCEE coe cee ee es Senet ce 16-2 37-7| 21-5) 13-0 8-7 339-3} 108-8] 94-2} 121-0 
Animals and Products........ 5-7 6-2} 2-5) 4:3 3-8 73-3] 28-8) 73-6) 102-6 
Fibres and Textiles.......... 60-6 72-1) 27-2) 41-2 53-8 0-9 1-2} 3-5 6-1 
Wood and Paper............. 3-7 3-8] 3-5) 3-0 2-6 16-4] 12-1] 43-9 83-1 
Iron and Its Products........ 17-3 15-4] 12-5] 19-3 21:8 6-9 5-2) 16-0 53-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 4-8 5-7) - 3:7) be 12-3 13-8} 15-1) 83-4] 101-7 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 6-3 10-4] 12-3) 12-0 18-2 1-8 1-3} 3-4 6°3 
Chemicals and Allied Prod- 

SAO, eas Sek pees 4-3 5-0] 4-7] 7-4 7-5 3-3| 2-9) 5-7 8-3 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 13-2 8-4] 5-6] 8-7 32-5 3-5) 2-8) 4-4 25-6 
Totals, United Kingdom.| 132-1] 164-7] 93-5) 114-0) 161-2 459-2) 178-2) 328-1] 508-1 
United States ; 
Agricultural and Vegetable 

RFOGUCLB IG fa selot atoms stein 44.1 97-0} 33-7) 45-4 56-8 61-1] 4-7] 79-5 64-5 
Animals and Products........ 23-3 35-0 9-7) 16-9 21-0 69-7| 15-3] 44-1 48-7 
Fibres and Textiles.......... 32-5 70-4] 25-5) 41-6 62-7 3-3] 0-9] 2:3 2-9 
Wood and Paper............. 31-7 39-9} 17-2) 28-7 33°8 244-1} 105-2} 165-8] 214-8 
Tron and Its Products........ 121-4 196-8} 51-6} 158-1 273°3 10-1 2-1 5-0 6-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 27-7 40-3} 16-3] 29-2 44-8 33-1] 14-8] 49-5 67°5 
Non-Metallic Minerals....... 74-2! 126-8] 69-5} 106-1 125-1 17-5} 5-5] 16-2 19-3 
Chemicals and Allied Prod- 

MCURS one he oe oe edt ones 9-6 20-2} 17-3] 30-7 41-5 8-4, 4-7] 9-7 10-8 
Miscellaneous Commodities..}| 31- 42-3) 22-7) 40-2 85-2 10-6} 5-5] 8:3 8-5 

Totals, United States....| 396-3] 668-7] 263-5) 496-9} 744-2 457-9) 158-7) 380-4) 443-0 


1 Year ended Mar. 31, 1914. 2 Includes gold. 


Subsection 2.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—lIn the interpretation of the trends in imports, 
it should be borne in mind that no individual year is entirely free of abnormalities 
in some particulars. In the matter of price fluctuations, which affect the significance 
of trade figures when expressed by value, the Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices, on the 1926 base, was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 in 1899, 
59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 86-6 in 1930, and 82-9 in 1940. These calendar years 
approximate the years shown in Table 14, whether fiscal or calendar years. 


The effect of both long- and short-term fluctuations on the trends of trade is 
summarized at pp. 425-426 of the 1941 Year Book and a table at pp. 426-427 
of that volume gives comparative figures of imports for five decades to 1939, the 
latest year for which comparisons can be made upon a peace-time basis. 


The statistics for 1940, appearing in Table 14, are naturally affected by the 
changes in the Canadian economy necessitated by the War. For example imports 
under the first item, ‘‘Machinery, except farm”’, fell to $12,200,000 in 1933, re- 
covered gradually to $28,900,000 in 1936, rose to $46,400,000 in 1937, fell to 
$36,900,000 in 1938, recovered to $42,800,000 in 1939 and increased by over 
$28,000,000, or 67 p.c., in 1940, owing largely to the necessity for importing machinery 
to equip Canada’s new war-time factories and to increase production in other 
lines where Canadian products were needed to replace imported ones. Rolling- 
mill products fluctuated over the decade in much the same manner as machinery, 
the increase in 1940 over 1939 being over $23,000,000, or almost 72 p.c., bringing 
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the group into second place in 1940 as compared with fourth in 1939. Automobile 
parts, which ranked fifth in both 1939 and 1940,’showed an increase of 88 p.c. in 
the latest year. Other groups that registered sharp increases in 1940 as compared 
with 1939 were, in order of value, with percentage increases in parentheses: rubber 
products (117); raw cotton (58); electrical apparatus (55); and woollen noils and 
tops (117). Scrap iron and steel, which during the decade had never reached 
$2,100,000 in value of imports, increased by 181 p.c. in the latest year and imports 
of tin, which in the same period had never totalled $3,000,000, except in 1937, 
showed an increase of 118 p.c. in 1940 over 1939. 

Groups showing decided decreases in the value of imports during the decade 
were: alcoholic beverages, which decreased from $38,000,000 in 1930 to $15,000,000 
in 1934, to $9,000,000 in 1935 and $5,900,000 in 1940; and artificial silk, which fell 
from $13,800,000 in 1930 to $6,000,000 in 1931 and $2,100,000 in 1935, reached 
$4,100,000 in 1937 and $5,500,000 in 1939 and increased again to $6,700,000 in 
1940. 

14.—Leading Imports Over Five Decades, 1890-1940 
Nots.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance in 1940, and include only those valued at 


$5,000,000 or more. 


No. Commodity 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 |Machinery, exceptfarm.| 1,877,551 | 5,159,952 | 14,690,873 | 36,716,791 || 50,434,725 | 71,496,542 
2 | Rolling-mill products...| 5,645,704 | 11,905,937 | 15,692,052 | 39,985,746 || 46,508,984 | 55,610,396 
32 HCOal eects cour cer sees} 8,018,156 | 11,012,223 | 27,516,678 | 60,072,629 || 56,694,366 | 49,630,132. 
4 |Petroleum, crude....... 1 23,344 | 1,189,081 | 20,306,693 | 41,362,227 | 48,373,401 
5 |Automobile parts...... 1 1 269,586 | 12,674,823 } 23,358,763 | 47,580,869 
6 |Rubber products....... 1,512,427 | 2,942,044 | 6,151,157 | 18,059,485 || 12,842,452 | 35,114,831 
7 |Farm implements, etc.. 161,277 | 2,148,867 | 2,661,207 | 14,578,106 || 21,944,231 | 30,673,217 
8 |Sugar and products.....| 6,452,654 | 8,610,845 | 14,962,770 | 73,618,354 || 26,496,027 | 29,114,803 
Oe BTUits [ote snc etesio 2,400,851 | 3,133,407 | 8,316,462 | 33,463,270 || 30,973,926 | 27,942,504 
10 |Cotton, raw............ 3,539,249 | 4,229,198 | 9,384,801 | 33,854,457 || 14,216,310 | 25,057,813 
11 {Electrical apparatus.... 317,315 810,900 | 3,688,538 | 15,550,254 || 30,281,152 | 21,250,135 
12 |Cotton goods.......... 8,792,584 | 6,399,705 | 17,928,093 | 49,088,060 || 21,924,835 | 19,417,177 
13 |Woollen goods, carpets.} 10,900,600 | 9,427,575 | 20,767,010 | 45,545,127 || 27,930,638 | 17,047,437 
14 |Books and printed ‘ 
MAtHODr netomat tose 1,404,583 | 1,588,482 | 4,127,179 | 11,228,018 || 16,827,309 | 16,655,462 
15 |Automobiles........... 1 1 1,732,215 | 15,085,545 || 20,560,287 | 15,488,482 
16 |Flax, hemp and jute....| 1,416,217 3,551,037 5,340,312 | 15,928,836 || 11,807,906 14,993,003 
17 |Petroleum, refined..... 690, 283 ,025 | 2,326,681 | 10,566,592 || 22,638,611 | 13,837,540 
18 | Noils, tops, waste wool. 12,100 151,510 599,446 | 5,830,957 || 2,812,284 | 18,176,253 
19 |Wool, raw............. ,729,058 | 1,574,834 | 1,587,175} 2,672,211 |} 3,194,583 | 13,174,896 
20 |Engines and Hee iB 188, 759 778,364 | 2,019,558 | 12,997,757 |! 10,827,352 | 12,385,134 
21 |Clay and products... 948,876 | 1,598,255 | 3,418,844 | 6,371,567 || 10,746,681 | 11,125,118 
22 NOM se usece es see 3,078,643 | 3,604,027 | 5,347,854 | 8,336,163 |} 12,659,556 | 10,805,144 
23 |Glass and glassware....| 1,268,314 | 1,658,694 | 2,932,104 | 6,926,459 || 8,284,741 | 10,140,591 
24 |Oils, vegetable......... 612,671 826,882 | 1,872,265 | 15,973,417 || 11,517,903 | 10,049,902 
25 Aluminium, eikat menican 159 12,543 794,490 | 2,747,385 || 6,296,272 8,945,554 
2G2i| Harsch cass ete ote <! crclete siete tie 1,058,001 | 2,106,441 | 5,768,075 | 12,887,520 || 9,585,433 8,885,540 
Qa RApersst.,. Getcha cies 1,208,683 | 1,878,749 | 4,567,810 | 9,949,574 || 12,907,658 8,858,180 
28 |Vegetables............. 337,859 625,749 | 1,751,265 | 5,722,600 || 9,363,138 7,711,990 
29 |Stone and products..... 862,037 | 1,029,711 | 1,778,953 | 3,687,702 | 7,059,423 7,584,272 
BQ peUe FAW cen Bend seth en 193,529 277, 708 393,011 | 3,090,845 ||, 7,299,042 7,521,009 
31 }Grain and grain prod- : 
Wels. sat Sesaine Gen 8,084,049 | 8,298,884 | 7,806,665 | 9,806,073 || 16,627, 636 7,387,511 
32 | Dye, tanning materials. 84,217 711,508 | 1,412,099 | 5,623,720 |) 3,872,435 7,265,081 
33 |Wood, enmanufactured.| 1,444,727 | 3,775,240 | 8,324,585 | 14,112,391 || 11,028,838 6,933, 760 
34 |Silk, artificial.......... 1 : 1 2 13,780, 922 6,692,400 
35 {Tin and products....... 1,258,194 | 2,318,894 | 3,512,615 | 38,284,669 || 1,496,938 6,346,380 
36 |Hides and skins, raw...| 1,703,093 | 4,214,012 | 8,235,819 | 22,654,661 || 6,046,567 6, 180, 839 
37 |Beverages, alcoholic...| 1,695,161 1,938,112 | 4,459,566 | 9,135,536 || 37,936,640 6,030, 721 
SSIGOKG. FOF. vee ve ws seine 155,518 506,889 |} 1,695,603 | 2,476,450 || 5,635,212 5,899, 180 
39 |Serap iron and steel 161 793,037 344, 679 499,083 |} 1,202,423 5,796,979 
40 |Leather..............05 1,178,777 | 1,879,333 | 4,202,934 | 17,102,702 } 9,728,114 5, 658, 836 
41 |Woed, manufactured 1,355, 230 4,195 | 8,085,079 | 7,893,284 || 9,209,556 5, 652, 744 
42 tlron Ores... eect ede tees 551 282,191 | 3,345,550 | 4,601,716 || 8,324,190 5,513, 215 
43 |Paints and varnishes... 672,885 | 1,012,535 | 1,376,023 | 38,821,880 || 4,663,681 5,500, 622 
44 |Brass and products..... 554,545 851,606 | 2,228,215 | 4,531,015 || 5,434,454 5,184,885 


1 None recorded. 


Fiscal Years 


Calendar Years 
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Canada’s Principal Exports.—In the interpretation of the figures of -the 
commodities exported, as shown in Table 15, the same qualifications apply regarding 
price changes and business fluctuations as in the case of imports. Furthermore, 
factors influencing world trade have an important bearing upon trends in Canadian 
exports. Since agricultural products are still an important element in Canadian 
exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world cause 
important fluctuations in the year-to-year volume and value of exports. 


At pp. 427-428 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the effect of long-and 
short-term fluctuations in Canada’s exports is discussed. In the latest year, news- 
print and wheat retained the two leading positions, showing increases of almost 
31 p.c. and 10 p.c., respectively, over the 1939 values. Planks and boards, which 
were in fourth position in 1939, moved up to third place and showed an increase of 
38 p.c. over the 1939 figure of $48,829,000. Meats, which reached a high point of 
$42,000,000 in 1937, declined in 1938 and 1939 and registered a war-time increase 
of 69 p.c. in 1940 as compared with 1939. Wood-pulp, which also reached its 
former high point of $42,000,000 in 1987 and declined in the following two years, 
increased in 1940 by nearly 97 p.c. over the 1939 figure of $31,001,000. Automobiles 
and automobile parts were two other groups that registered increases in 1940 
out of line with their gradual progression up to 1939, the increases in the latest 
year being 141 p.c. and 244 p.c., respectively. Other commodities in this category, 
arranged in order of value in 1940, with percentage increases over 1939 shown in 
parentheses, were: aluminium in bars, etc. (28); flour (69); iron in pigs (149); and 
paper board (124). Exports of fruits, which were at almost the same level in 1939 as 
in 1930, decreased by 44 p.c. in the latest year, owing largely to the shortage of 
shipping space. Rubber tires and tubes, which declined from $14,000,000 in 
1930 to $8,000,000 in 1939, showed a further sharp drop of 32 p.c. in 1940. 


15.—Leading Exports (Excluding Gold) Over Five Decades, 1890-1940 


Note.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance in 1940, and include only those valued at 
$5,000,000 or more. Certain items, such as strategic minerals, are omitted owing to war-time restrictions. 


Fiscal Years Calendar Years 
Commodity 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PIMWADTING, oS oh xt eice ys sini: 1 1 2,612,243 | 53,640,122 133,370,932 | 151,360,196 
Ee aia ee 388,861 | 11,995,488 | 52,609,351 |185,045, 806 1185, 786,026 | 119,530,365 
Planks and boards Saas 17,637,308 | 22,015,990 | 33,100,387 | 75,216,193 || 36,743,267 | 67,736,934 
NRMMIE ore Si via sas, arunia Pare aseisis 895,767 | 13,615,621 | 8,013,680 96, 161, 234 7,569,023 | 63,289,240 
Wood-pulp........ amie asrbe s 168,180 |. 1,816,016 | 5,204,597 | 41,383,482 || 39,059,979 | 60,930,149 
Automobiles............... 1 : 1 405,011 | 14,888,607 || 18,798,783 | 54,306,062 


1 None recorded. 
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15.—Leading Exports (Excluding Gold) Over Five Decades, 1890-1940—concluded 


Fiscal Years Calendar Years 


Commodity a nn 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

BaD... rab herpes Caste + Naas 8,099,674 | 10,564,688 | 15,179,015 | 40,687,172 || 30,097,635 | 29,843,173 
Wheat flour.............06. 521,383 | 2,791,885 | 14,859,854 | 94,262,922 || 37,540,495 | 26,351,695 
CHOOKO. Tes wea sek eae coe 9,372,212 | 19,856,324 | 21,607,692 | 36,336,863 || 13,207,021 | 15,723,486 
PMS (TAWS. oct eters 1,874,327 | 2,264,580 | 3,749,005 | 20,628,109 || 15,202,168 | 15,617,244 
Machinery, except farm..... 143,815 446,391 924,510 | 6,416,591 6,108,818 | 13,457,598 
Iron: pigs, ingots, etc....... 1 137,651 228,183 | 6,595,688 2,761,587 12,899, 923 
Pulp wood .'3.5: ses) Sees 80, 005 902,772 | 6,076,638 | 8,454,863 | 13,611,617 | 12,521,880 
Cattlonscas: fi Saek saaretoe > 6,949,417 | 8,704,523 | 10,792,156 | 46,064,631 || 3,398,076 | 12,442,420 
Stone and products......... 949, 158 575,749 955,636 | 3,531,916 |f 5,605,393 | 10,645,731 
Automobile parts.......... 1 1 1 3,097,466 1,587,571 | 10,289,580 
Farm implements, etc...... 367,198 | 1,692,155 | 4,319,385 | 11,614,400 || 10,302,404 9,537, 256 
Paper Dear «.5.,0c~ snes or 1 s 1 4,568,066 | 2,250,458 8,791,893 
Pertulizversiic. << s0k see gee 4,291 51,410 373,315 | 6,694,037 || 5,606,400 8,584,098 
Whip ey aicts ghcias sera: 25,383 396,671 | 1,010,657 | 1,504,132 } 21,746,593 7,886, 707 
ADEASINGS. 2... sachsnmence ss 1 1 1 1,474,177 || 2,899,424 7,734,459 
Shingles, wood............. 340,872 | 1,131,506 | 2,331,443 | 10,848,602 || 4,132,181 7,606, 118 
Silver ore and bullion...... 201,615 | 1,354,053 | 15,009,937 | 14,255,601 | 9,581,752 7,165,504 
Rolling-mill products....... l 1 1 7,428,807 1,535, 143 6, 885, 898 
Leather, unmanu- 

FARCE oie oe Sed oe os aoe 727,087 | 1,535,440 | 1,296,480 | 11,742,268 | 4,722,852 6,521, 486 
OLB asl seme onsen ae Se cane 256,156 | 2,143,179 | 1,566,612 | 9,349,455 | 1,061,147 6,177,281 
Sodium compounds........ 3 sy 1 3 3,139, 883 §, 935,442 
Platinum or platinum 

metals, in concen- 

trates, ClC 0 ieee sees ess 1 1 61,717 39,058 || 1,610,945 5,898, 616 
Fruits, chiefly apples....... 1,073,890 | 3,305,662 | 5,492,197 | 8,347,549 || 10,401,267 5,862,481 
Tires and tubes, rubber..... 1 1 i 7,395,172 || 14,352, 652 5,460, 675 
Vegetables...........0. mans 597,074 503,993 | 1,534,228 | 11,656,483 | 9,941,890 5, 174, 687 
Bran and shorts.......... oe 86, 225 145,206 | 1,842,620 | 2,983,843 || 2,851,542 5,110,379 


1 None recorded. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 
any importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States during the calendar years 1937-40 are given in Table 16, 
while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 17. 

War-time restrictions prohibit the publication of statistics of trade of individual 
items by countries and the figures of imports and exports between Canada and the 
United Kingdom and the United States are, therefore, confined to sub-group and 
group totals until such time as the restrictions in publication are removed. In the 
case of exports of non-ferrous metals, only the totals of precious metals and the 
group total can be given. 
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468 EXTERNAL TRADE 


16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


All Countries 
No. Item 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
I. Agricultural and Yegetable Products 
A. Mainty Foop 
Fresh Fruits— 
1 Bananas: sie nes oe ee ree ee, stem 3,528, 403 3,463,045 2,886,392 2,657, 892 
2,231,119 2,179,160 2,398,173 3,698,995 
2 Crapelruity on. he scion. ee Oe eer lb 52,517,057) 58,996,594) 67,542,955) 57,326,398 
$ 1,441, 660 1,228,795 1,269,902 1,256,520 
3 Grapesisccck Oiercer eecre eh eo lb. 380,842,369] 30,642,582} 33,491,925) 43,408,307 
$ 1,016,564 895,497 1,072,762 1,293,049 
4 TiGIONS Sek co cie tone ee Cee box 381,129 388, 822 405,971 407, 837 
1,679,923 1,147, 764 1,348,245 1,317,070 
5 Oranges Sno cos trae terncir ee e cu. ft 5,022,693 6,449,058 6,934,585 6,434,444 
$ 7,708,540 5, 668,324 6,212,292 7,339, 181 
6 IPCATSES fos ae tones a ee ee lb. 17,230,605] 13,210,229) 26,945,918) 13,473,588 
$ 489,280 312,968 636, 143 393, 895 
Pie RSLED WD OETIOS....Kitomw tances hon we oe eee lb. 5,481,941) 4,868,447) 6,570,557) 4,639,160 
$ 423,617 394, 954 504, 857 443,419 
Motals -uresh fruitess neck abies cies $ 17,153,041] 13,611,769] 15,383,945) 17,617,463 
Dried Fruits— 
Stig Curranns csc) nt 8 eR lb. 6,034,179} 5,513,138; 5,078,050} 6,179,004 
554, 871 547,690 473,972 561, 692 
9 BSL Od 68 Bae i ig Nash a Re lb 14,352,695) 15,535,755] 16,263,383] 13,139,731 
374, 881 390,212 537,590 619, 984 
10 | Prunes and dried plums................... lb. 18,764,508} 15,445,020) 18,375,659} 15,895,933 
‘ $ 846,305 571, 700 780,673 11,730 
11 Rgising sa Nice ee ye aes Gee see lb. 37,858,877] 30,685,966] 35,772,665) 47,531,337 
$ 3,405, 796 2,939, 807 3,205, 703 4,415,314 
Totals) Dried@Pruits?-.ee nce oes $ 5,794,396 4,993,178 5,728,175 6, 867,255 
Preserved Fruits— 
12 | Peaches and apricots, canned............. Ib. 4,705,789] 2,002,085} 3,106,202} 3,764,069 
$ 296,270 124,335 180,484 246, 880 
13 Pineapples: canned: f oni. Boat 2 oss Mie ces lb. 20,145,127) 20,153,535) 22,218,534] 16,572,066 
$ 690,561 632,035 778,810 818, 857 
Totals, Preserved Fruits?............. $ 1,845,605} 1,625,886) 1,828,890} 2,064,956 
14 tiers PONT oe aes oa chek tae eee $ 719,686 716, 850 1,026,146 1,392,830 
uts— 
AR sc Coconuts SA tes oe Se ee $ 243,801] 210,673 176,515 230, 784 
16 Nuts;notishetled., 0 ic oo oe ee lb. 44,944,401) 48,662,722} 46,137,944] 51,883,964 
$ 1,845,919 1,649,441 1,672,164 2,051,585 
17 Nuts, shelted {0.0 cs occ Bie tence lb. 9,782,500 8,948,098} 11,482,868} 11,295,361 
$ 1,827,955 1,597,080 1,836,011 1,826,028 
PotalesNutets ers eee $ 3,951,807} 3,489,399) 3,724,468] 4,166,871 
Vegetables— 
18: | Onions) sors tec fee Sore eee oe $ 252,953 504, 166 227,590 201,360 
19: | Potatoes, sweet.scirk ese5 ce SO oe $ 146, 841 137,300 180,059 191,159 
20 | Potatoes, n.o.p., except seed.............. cwt. 148,554 166,405 634, 832 597,684 
$ 210,981 225,010 707,537 774, 960 
21 Tomatoes, fresh........ erie ettlols ere ctkvoysl eters lb. 39,973,055] 49,198,777] 45,755,494] 38,002,395 
$ 1,439, 932 1,301,253 1,499,951 1,463,161 
22 | Other fresh vegetables..............eceee0e $ 3,453,865} 3,158,089] 3,535,450) 3,989,924 
23 Vegetables, canned............ceecceeeees lb. 2,970,388 3,210, 852 3,963,568 7,609, 628 
; $ 259,707 269, 496 316, 232 611,464 
24..|..<kickles and sauces, |... > isc sean de ven ewAwwen $ 347,588 334, 961 384,495 458,107 
Totals, Vegetables?................00- $ 6,224,471] 6,051,048} 6,988,965) 7,711,990 
Grains and Products— 
BO WG RMSCHNG ioa:acetew ties 445 oh cao oneal eye ey. 2,525,147] 2,572,679) 2,784,902} 1,599,992 
$ 391,144 360, 489 381, 220 270,394 
26 Corns: saa sites i 2, Oe ee bu. 16,544,025 9,349,924 7,864,992 7,878, 855 
; $ 10, 874, 256 5,474,758]. 4,571,474 3, 863, 723 
27 Rice aoe d, reer ese eee oes En eae cwt. 766,375 592,986 800, 894 625,475 
$ 1,520,897 1,249,777 1,483,145 1,354,498 
Totals, Grains and Products?.,....... $ 17,850,836] 17,273,789} 8,905,942} 7,387,51i 


— 


} War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. ? Totals include other items 
not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 469 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40 
. United Kingdom United States 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Nil Nil Nil 414,994 491,673 687,459 1 
- = S 683,573 798,148] 1,262,838 
30,415 Nil Nil 46,858,549] 52,899,777] 63.381,312 2 
93 os = 1,309,835] 1,103,221] 1,186,866 
47,390 1,300 26,000 30,465,049] 30,045,763] 32,963,299 3 
3,121 134 2,443 994, 868 860,236] 1,045,588 
2,413 498 348 < 200,381 348, 486 395,547 Ht 4 
9,531| - 1,435 1,478 1,064,279] 1,049,662] 1,325,410 
205,881 4,244 8,255 4,012,610] 5,988,169] 6,491,845 5 
245, 830 4,919 8,782 6,823,885] 5,320,342] 5,842,272 
il 12,690 il 16,987,526] 12,950,829] 26,719,347 6 
- 63 - 478,104 302,712 626, 265 
Nil Nil Nil 5,481,911| 4,868,447) 6,570,557 7 
= 3 & 423,614 394,954 504,857 
260,349 10, 625 13,291 1,701] 13,658,530] 11,331,836] 13,578,933] 16,132,037 
973 255 8,750 Nil 766 Nil 8 
149 26 868 z 96 a 
808,621] 1,397,443 363, 560 881,289 605,486 750, 765 9 
20,269 38, 262 11,704 : 46,510 36,198 41,972 : 
17 48 * 34,500 18,764,419] 15,444,952] 18,341,159 10 
9 8 1,184 846, 284 571, 687 79,489 
519,021 198,385 107,200 6,296,021) 5,645,418] 7,126,896 11 
28, 938 9,648 5,219 370, 149 282,541 371,216 
56,058 51,926 20,237 29,399] 1,720,531] 1,254,624] 1,738,763] 1,590,189 
158 Nil Nil 268,068 124,467 190, 723 12 
15 “ = ‘ 17,336 7,590 11,354 : 
7,468 Nil Nil : 368, 989 169,838 241,557 13 
715 = = 29,502 15,965 19,133 
80,491 71,048 68,318 57,177 233,798 184,656 233,215 284,435 
18,358 12,284 10,743 500, 747 493, 205 753,349 14 
Nil Nil - Nil 605 556 455 15 
360,515 803,397 731,452 1 2,868,194} 3,115,360] 3,045,341 1 16 
45,368 62,929 54,420 400,046 402,689 450,653 
220,871 86,512 64, 159 | 1,048,758] 1,295,845] 1,297,762 17 
65, 839 31,548 24,715 389,904 394,204 438, 493 
111,388 95,171 79,269 11,591 790,580 797,619 889, 603 716,499 
5,411 7,763 7 | 141,402 358,733 155,246 18 
il il Nil 144,690 136,593 178,996 19 
“ “ 46 144, 763 163,966 634 , 273 20 
a = 66 202,194]  - 220,192 706, 121 
216 Nil 365 17,318,589] 25,417,107] 24,787,903 ; 21 
34 - 61 702, 882 755,216 889 , 235 
887 517 347 3,367,834 3,069,199] 3,446,951 22 
3,631 791 1,804 1,069,646] 1,493,377] 2,353,124 23 
282 64 219 90, 101 115,239 170,743 
209,012 198,286 215,081 48,742 50,484 80,589 24 
236,277 226, 686 238, 932 211,759|| 4,771,138] 4,785.787| 5,726,255] 6,616,039 
2,109,521] 1,981,195} 1,544,267 330,803 489,884] 1,137,940 25 
323,961 281,419 249,398 55,512 67,493 118,334 
25,228 9 Nil F 310,303} 7,207,841] 3,162,115 , 26 
22,060 18 = 287,550| 4,064,287| 1,857,048 
2,464 241 61 88, 062 215,836 246,918 27 
6, 025 891 272 246,080] 444,616} 550, 192|} 
495,427 306, 867 219,098] 4,912,728] 14,310,637] 4,629,275} 3,403,102 


Re nee 
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16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


nd 


No. 


a 


a on > & NM 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
3 | 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 


Item 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Marnty Foop—concluded 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 


Olive Oilisesc coats dos cde creas o ace lclaretetets fers gal. 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food?..... $ 
Sugar and Its Products— 

On{eChIONCLY Sa ee = oe nae alos ele aie iets epee - : 
Molasses and SyrupS........2eseeeeceeeees a 
Sugar, not above No. 16 D.S............. we 
Sugar, for refining, above No. 16 D.S..... Ex 
Sugar, above No. 16 D.S., other, n.0.p.... Eye 

Totals, Sugar and Its Products?....... $ 
Cocoa and chocolate. .........eceseeecceeee 
Coffee and ‘Chicory... . sede. ca-s oo ease one a 
Spices. 82.3 mice ste cele ego das selag ee ws $ 

fo eae AE nes oa AE RA MR Oca Ib 
$ 
Veastic: seen cee erat eisai eens Ib 
TODS eres citi cowie ore nsteteert case oc aeadare neces rs 
TAQUOTICE. aes csie & oleusts ofetaloe eiaiele o)sts.e aneets lb. 
$ 
Torats, A. MaInuy Foop?............ $ 
B. Orner THAN Foop 

Beverages, Alcoholic— 

TANGY osce peered oe ate Ades wee ees pf. gal 
GINS 2s Sek rateas alec oh DRE Dee ao erete eats pf. gal 
RUDI. hs. Peek Reyne oo arate roads a eesti pf. gal 
Whisky srisas “anes oon eee bem ae pf. gal 
Wines, non-sparkling and sparkling........ $ 

Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic?......... $ 
Gums: and: resins siyas 0s occe eee ee eee eee ok $ 
Oileake and-meal\ctc.. 0 Seawind eo no ae ihe 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 

Cotton-seed oil; crude. ...........cccceeee cwt. 
Oil for'soap jn eae eee eos cere Steere ee Pt 
Peanut oil, crude, for edible purposes...... cwt. 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food?.... $ 


Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 
Rubber and Products— 
Rubber; crude sgs.aec as cae Neos ceeds ate lb. 
Recovered, powdered and substitute...... cwt. 
$ 
Tires) HNeumaticn os cadet ne ceniae eiecoe $ 
Totals, Rubber and Product3?........ $ 


—_——-—. — 


not specified. 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


1937 


253,549 
466, 298 


701,207 


6,642,017 
842,591 
12.558, 180 
2,181,953 
4,763,145 
8,987,429 
4,458,529 
8,291,360 
75, 766 
331,336 


20,645,026 


3,166,548 
38,398, 164 
4,170,822 
894,372 
40,122,186 
10,013,430 
1,348,600 
195, 852 
1,454,948 
444,145 
1,120,937 
121,424 


94,013,384 


158,330 
859, 223 
85,427 
296,384 
274, 953 
1,265,201 
768, 943 
4,277,671 
1,043, 298 


8,049,715 


2,313, 294 
338,916 
491,003 


190, 167 
1,142,954 
11,533,292 
5,901,757 
668, 739 
4,130,854 


15,774,646 


992,636 


80, 992, 738 
15, 672,483 
95,153 
907,755 
326, 287 


19,478,956 


All Countries 


1938 


346,099 
464,365 


656,905 


5,442,855 

682,395 
13, 117,678 
2,021,353 
6,242,630 
11,491,677 


99,953 
298 , 627 


20,580, 607 


2,065,015 
43, 139, 830 
3,931,552 
813, 562 
37,591,064 
9,579,902 
1,480,599 
193, 612 
1,087,490 
298,535 
1,026,819 
111, 167 


86,095, 834 


143,339 
667,072 
78,769 
271,143 
265,057 
407,955 
779,847 

4,475,052 
904,884 


6,970,046 


1,404,177 
625,090 
740,520 


140,419 
574,768 
10,492,071 
3,875,341 
935, 133 
3,902,730 


11,212,620 


906, 988 


57,562,865 
8, 144,296 
148,684 
646,718 
323,913 


11,289, 825 


2 Totals include other items 


1939 


261,337 
353 , 083 


742,002 


4,552,960 
614,533 
14,521,221 


5,360,741 
10,616,580 
4,982,885 


23,374,465 


2,298, 147 
47,314,575 
4,603 , 508 
. 977,117 
43,393 , 607 
10,090, 807 
1,380,628 
197,366 
782, 232 
237,565 
1,246,875 
140, 218 


127, 828 
532,952 
62,927 
216,249 
305,594 
425,496 
1,057,361 
4,344,154 
813,399 


6,539, 969 


1,720,865 
556, 032 
716,585 


103,715 
582,088 
10,644,601 
2,972,364 
398,944 
1,624,534 


8,672,599 


868, 294 


70,816, 852 
11,357,055 
213,555 
932,771 
561,557 


16,116,311 


29,114, 803 


1940 


218,910 
370,379 


796,284 


2,880,038 

480,244 
15,392,093 
2,860,120 
2,835,247 
7,168,262 
7,714,982 
18,002, 162 

178,221 

587,527 


2,949, 268 
42,481,638 
3, 666, 333 
968 , 552 
42,682,730 
10,805, 144 
1,212,295 
187,057 
979,050 
424,499 
1,112,096 
139,721 


—— | 


86, 434, 660 


6,030,721 
2,140,250 


552,435 
773, 756 


177, 638 
679,551 
5,467,549 
3,315, 168 
319,411 
1,204,547 


9,253,618 


443 , 938 


114,215,803 
22,962,210 
227,588 
1,065,616 
6,685,363 


35,114,831 


‘¢ 


SO eee a ae 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 471 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 


United Kingdom United States 


——_—_—__—____— No. 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
1,154 298 755 : 1,719 3,672 ‘ 1 
2,300 550 1,064 3,612 6,639 

159,334] 112,327] 136,547 66 25,540 31,101] 115,024] 206, 136 

4,868,770} 4,063,227] 3,060,718 626,948] 609,797/ 648,020 

625,716] — 505,274] 420.365 136,667| 102,434] 104,655 

25,801 34,684 23,644 386,138| 2,172,302| 1,205,917 3 

15,819 23,420 16,237 110,347; 249,902 172,752 

6] Nil Nil : Nil Nil Nil : 4 

_ 99 - - - - - 

Nil Ba} Nil Nil Nil Nil 5 
1,206 456 204 66,084 43,730 59, 120 6 
3,525 685 745 309,722] 191,850] 310,372 

645,082| 529,493] 437,347] 347,520 567,083] 560,818] 614,311] 664, 030 

690,056] 503,358] 375, 828 1,008,804] 535,616] 969,599 7 
2,024,539] 1,963,529] 1,520, 134 923,494] 1,041,481] 1,196,041 8 
299,971] 259,762} 215,398 377,039] 385,677} 479,268 
347,573} 266,063} 346,009 229,069} 208,681]  — 254'206 9 
11,411,046] 9,790,537| 10,700,881 15,704 54,398] 130,200 10 
31312.447| 2,864,671] 2,993,436 : 3,544 11,078 33,416 : 

270.754 302,216] 213,529 1,032,860] 1,126,586] 1,098,275 11 

20; 182 22662 16,030 159,422] 152,178] "156,855 

178,444, 143,092 70,759 499,075] 337,161] 244,070 12 

62,937 59, 818 36,978 155,604 76,748 89, 935 

217 345] Nil 1,114,731] 1,026,474| 1,243,485 13 
115 104 - 120,413, 111,063] ‘139,723 


ns es cf | | ns fc | | 


6,845,830} 5,491,746] 5,333,093) 2,782,626] 29,299,922) 35,293,309] 30,449,529] 33,912,104 


SS SS ee ES ee ee 


1,371 1,155 480 16 4 13 14 
11,630 7,402 2,664 127 43 90 
82,023 75, 534 59, 836 2 Nil Nil | 15 
270,002 245,414 192,281 24 = - 
119,574 119,407 120,446 1 1 6 2 1 16 
1,081,252 256,049 246, 092 10 23 12 
764,031 774, 065 913, 862 4,672 5,383 142,674 17 
4,213,263} 4,394,641) 4,099,530 62,665 78,577 242,617 
124, 958 106, 643 60,722 6,890 2,660 2,666 18 
5,855,698] 5,136,432} 4,742,653} 4,280,519 ~ 70,014 81,534 245,551 102,801 
43 , 872 63,515 30,805 1,953,375) 1,035,888) 1,451,364 19 
2, 133 600 Nil 238,055 554,061 507,379 20 
4,152 630 = 367,492 663, 895 664,618 
170,495 140,419 36,734 1 19,672 Nil 66,981 1 a 
1,024,679 574,768 138,891 118,275 = 443,197 
1,507,572} 1,059,683 345, 962 1,012,026 742,808} 1,828,413 74 
960, 678 462,882 137,435 566, 753 278,119 643,491 
405, 366 715,775 236, 952 1,217 6,727 Nil 23 
2,645,222) 3,117,396}. 1,051,531 8,367 17,273 = 
5,048,047} 4,425,883} 1,539,111 133,603|| 3,390,715} 2,072,209} 3,673,134) 4,174,042 
49,946 41,736 30, 226 255,337 263, 002 244, 852 a4 
282,259 450,339 747,021 12,082,311} 7,146,831] 6,092,551 25 
56, 625 68, 685 133 , 783 1 2,509,765} 1,035,937) 1,101,834 1 
2,378 1,633 1,677 190,910 146,663 211,541 26 
37,311 18,977 16,659 845,328 615, 135 907,333 
95,023 99, 835 89,440 203, 788 195, 148 405,085 a 


517,619 509, 157 636, 76 492,881), 5,615,957} 3,555,101] 4,832,835 ~ 11,951,995 


ee | | I | | —— | | er 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


not specified. 


472 EXTERNAL TRADE 
16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item —_—_—_—__ 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. OTHER THAN Foop—concluded 
Seeds— 
Iii Blaxseedt Sea teas. tenet kc os ne eer bu. 1,210,765 F13.,24:7| ad 116 229 874,440 
$ 1,603 , 007 936,637 1,261,029 1,355,440 
2 Grass) SCCU MAIS Bo 5, eo tie ees re are tee lb. 1,186,743 2,372,283 6,162,005 7,427,568 
$ 131,229 167, 889 353, 494 528,296 
Totals=Seeds?’.~.. Sue emer... ee ee $ 2,890,528 1, 742,370 2,176,504 2,554,049 
Tobacco— 
83] “Tobaccot raw Stine ee. Sek cs chebeoiee lb. 2,569,177} 4,458,578} 4,414,955} 3,857,310 
g 904,294 1,809,002 1,891,001 1, 730,996 
47) Tobaccosamanutactiredan .c.-cuese eee lb. 184,735 176, 783 177, 863 201,898 
$ CUAITRS 441,677 484,162 577,311 
Totals Tobacco*: 460 Sh; . » 0. bee $ 1,376,027} 2,250,679} 2,375,163] 2,308,307 
BBO COL sever eiatea coareeeeewae chat Rees $ 256, 878 186,170 261,420 283,941 
6 {Eurpentine:spiritsiol.. .essteie cece ee. ee gal. 1,262,379} 1,267,654 1,437,072 1,312,903 
$ 488,412 345,991] 420,143 489,070 
Torats, B. OrHeR THAN Foop?....... ES 54,133,365] 39,025,664) 41,400,486] 60,939,293 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products?) ge eee 148,146,749) 125,121,498) 127,835,146) 157,249,595 
Wi. Animals and Animal Products 
7 Animals, living se 5.5 eee oe ee eee “el 1,374,874 gow .oo5 891,436 646, 294 
8 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 436, 746 335, 753 426, 543 529,108 
9 iPeathers andsquills 1c. aes fas ede $ 191,256 155,635 194,442 209, 552 
ish— 
10 Pish;, fresheee frp cee es aie Cee $ 717,729 931,786 886,773 941,161 
11 | Fish, dried, salted, smoked............... $ 248,797 287,981 268, 280 438,649 
12 | Fish, preserved or canned................. $ 1,002,585] 1,059,856] 1,300,158 881, 109 
TotalapEishee Mes ieee Ake $ 1,969,111] 2,279,623] 2,455,211 2,260,919 
Furs— 
A351. Pars; (dressed yc ov cs.thew bs se eee teen $ 5,348,694} 3,743,548! 5,053,506] 6,896,806 
24.0 “Purk, dreseeds Ahcisi:.cib ocean wen Seeweee $ 1,743), 121 946, 826 947,700 861,777 
15; Hatters fuk ae ee eee $ 814,959 758, 106 916,182 904,949 
Totalss Murs®) 1.) Chee ees ee $ 8,169,840 5,650, 624 7,.133;,.002 8,885,540 
16? Hairand.bristlesada miner reer $ 868 , 295 507,374 725,949 1,127,315 
17 }Eijdes'and skins, raw ....-.8ie. thc dee ee cwt. 404,673 252,089 490, 708 440,215 
$ 6,329,054] 2,935,975} 6,173,395! 6,180,839 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
281° Glove leather cos.:.. 5 ble cab see 5 $ 508, 671 372,912 519.811 544,106 
19 Tanned leatherngs.... se ent. ¢ cee $ 243 , 360 161,870 173, 160 143,969 
20 | Waxed or glazed leather.................. $ 1,744,364] 1,221,810} 1,588,421] 1,339,858 
Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured?.... $ 3,661,130} 2,612,239 3,218,396} 3,167,285 
Leather, Manufactured— 
21.) Boots andishoest en. .4)..ee en nis ee pair 549,680 594,531 819,330 502,028 
$ 953 , 299 1,111,990 1,486, 465 1,201,747 
22 un GrlOves ang MICS acecirtin incor aime Melanie Subs 867,372 734,525) 652,126 560,027 
23 \oe Harness andisaddlery.. see .cn. 6... cen oe $ 140,507 118,389 152,799 153, 048 
Totals, Leather, Manufactured?....... $ | 2,374,255] 2,351,546) 2,744,095] 2,491,551 
Meats— 
eat Canned meats, a4... set Baten. eae Mew 11,846,161} 10,567,788} 15,156,562] 10,611,305 
$ 647, 898 642,238 1,001,547 842,537 
25 Pork; in brine: o. «3 see eee eee lh. 1,960,005 3,413, 936 8,281, 762 1,871,189 
$ 239,404 284 ,348 238, 680 128,319 
Totals\#Meats?-6..5 aot Aamir Seem $ 1,154,679 1,565,086] 4,439,379] 4,962,318 


2 Totals include other items - 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 


1937 


United Kingdom 


1938 


ie 
22 
41,033 

4,652 


1939 


36] 


205 
44,594 
4,982 


1940 


| 


_—_——. 


1937 


884, 167 
76,443 


1938 


211 


517 
2,167,558 
127,058 


United States 


1939 1940 


oS 


Nil 


5, 921, 633 
298,355 


425,780 


162,121 
44,236 
106, 159 
351,716 


189,014 


143, 890 
48, 666 
102,481 
333 , 576 


98,618 


225,109 
131,486 
105,366 
371,944 


374,296 


2,327,895 
788, 193 
60, 603 
79,321 


346,099 


3,946,034 
1,453, 875 
55,745 
72,646 


601,937 


914,291 


3,701,584 

1,323, 156 : 
56, 165 
76,456 


395, 952 


382,242 


503,430 


867,514 


1,526,521 


1,399,612} 1,206,831 


Nil 
244 
415 


Nil 
584 
604 


Nil 
12,700 
4,847 


; 


208, 729 
1,262,056 
487,922 


161,426 
1,267,027 
345,039 


1,416,659 


233 , 893 | 
412,296 


12,532,059 


10,898, 089 


7,699, 658 


5, 879,367 


15,116, 160 


11,669, 918 


14,911,127} 22,927,313 


19,377,889 


16,389,835 


13,032,751 


8,661,993 


44,416,082 


46,963,227 


45,360,656) 56,839,417 


235,240 
121,996 
61,402 


_ 863 
39,417 
60, 829 

101,109 


1,254,760 
229,741 


160,351) © 


1,676,407 


53,144 


12,985 
142, 286 


48,702 
203, 968 
837,031 


2,101,059 


233 , 642 
383 , 829 
80,518 
81,935 


: 705,363 


56,511 
16,948 
Nil 


141,844 


101,659 
84,757 
33, 763 


1,024 
36 , 243 
43,906 


81,173 


916,685 
74,250 
109,207 


1,135, 686 


9,894 
5,705 
69,319 


21,267 
108,470 
589, 599 


1,452,905 


154, 189 
310,720 
57,543 
67,074 


558, 898 


/ 


29,830 
12,300 
Nil 


140,914 


80, 185 
137,837 
39, 687 


601 
14,657 
31,690 


46,948 
696, 432 


64,813 
191,695 


1,018,417 


10,055 
4,751 
48,691 


56,112 
107,407 
662,338 


1,597,805 


148, 233 
306, 728 
64,411 
88,025 


568,213 


38,709 
11,138 
Nil 


169,483 


25,577 


| ; 


920,528 


1,477,916 


204,344 


1,066, 682 
156,440 
60,951 


327,393 
37,536 
219,171 


584, 100 


3,095,330 
S705 189 
156,514 


4,293,135 


687,658 
111,250 
1,842,870 


. 459, 860 
38,909 
862,955 


1,498, 947 


150,217 
390, 564 
11,209 
53,261 


695,212 
113 , 963 
13,174 
1,960,005 
239,404 


367,303 


1,192,838 
139,964 
73,079 


463 , 886 
42,781 
217,672 


724,339 


2,495,457 
428,764 
126, 659 


3,148,940 


417,448 
123, 100 
1,223,840 


350, 963 
25,149 
610,743 


1,092,231 


307,219 
638, 130 
11, 203 
47,076 


943,475 


55, 886 
9,746 
3,413,936 
84,348 


730, 682 


911,986 


4,455, 938 


1,557,931 


1,412,264 


3,075, 560 


785,524 
183 , 860 
102,638 


443 , 230 
55,317 
413,439 


678 , 902 


3,828,945 
334, 228 
202,573 


~ 6,813,080 


612,763 
188, 269 
2,509, 223 


461,681 
42,066 
903 ,305 

1,637,401 


514,179 
1,004,773 ; 
16.718 
62,604] ] 


1,459,347 
48,704 
7,912 = 
3,281, 762 
238, 680 


3,821,310 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


All Countries 


1938 


1939 


oo = 


oo = S&S 


Coe @~a & 


II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded 
Milk and Its Products— 


Bitter sic Sas ey aise cht petra ice eee Soers lb. 
Cheese....... aig) oneness rs i. 
$ 
Totals, Milk and Its Products?........ $ 
Oils, Fats, Greases— 
Mish oils ears. sieges no eine ae gal. 
Grease for soap and leather............... ae 
Lard and compounds. yc5 ons 5 5- e See s Ae 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases?........... $ 
Mees instheishelle.> aiacnco, heeecnes setae doz. 
HESS, 9.0.Gha Micaela sao ae ae oie re atealo pais : 
Gelatine;-edible.cc.c. 3 cc.8 uence on ere lb. 
SAUSATE, CASINGS 52s. <e Bromicciokeicieeaclorior 3 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products?. $ 


Iii. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and Its Products— 


Cotton, Tawra eee os ee ne cote ge 
Cotton linterd 32.55 AR eh ass aBer ee lb. 
Cotton varia: e505: sae AG. . ee te 
Fabrics; bleacheds.2.2)..6csesne coeur canes Pe 
Fabrics, unbleached... ...........-0seeee0 lb. 
Fabrics, printed, dyed or coloured........ lb. 
Velveteens and corduroys..........--++e. Pe 
Em broideries ts! tases ree heer $ 
Handkerchiofssaccns 3: cape eres eee oe $ 
TAG is ie io Peo ce eee ee eee $ 
Wearing apparels. sean see: hes eee as $ 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products?..... §$ 


Flax, Hemp and Jute— 


Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. cwt. 
Flax, hemp and jute yarn:s .......0....s<. 2 
Lbinen\ threadiecacpct.cis atc tes tc Sewotae ee 
Fabriesof fax orhempiee. «pean nears ee $ 
FAabricsOl TUtej a. nome ote etal we. 
Handkerchicis oy; 2. « «senile cw semen os $ 
OWLS aes Sew. 65. o SAO RIS ee ake $ 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute?........ $ 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


not specified. 


65,918 
15,724 
1,410,336 
327,565 


462,028 


423,752 
481,689 
133,111 
733, 249 
458,324 
29,519 


1,562,891 


37,408 

17, 887 
71,925 
2,337,459 
523,114 
1,179,036 


31,528,395 


158, 192,013 
19,912, 756 
8,141,915 
461,906 
5,847,960 
3,272,157 
1,240,378 
677,201 
8,350,211 
2,778,036 
10, 230, 255 
5,731,495 
586,214 
369,675 
285, 207 
707 , 233 
435, 865 
1,449,212 


40,615, 160 


14, 288 
119,481 
5,250,360 
788 , 600 
321,295 
316, 793 
1,158,666 
104,372,261 
3,898,065 
609, 704 
229,877 


10,501,487 


5,231, 838 
1,411,958 
1,386,645 

311,635 


1,788,308 


334, 747 
395,770 
81,778 
337, 841 
207,251 
15, 282 


937, 692 


33, 534 
14,960 
59,363 
2,052,472 
463,550 
1,152,901 


25 5226, 625 


134, 760,525 
12,872, 808 
10, 182,585 

356, 289 
4,858,742 
2,441,789 

826,384 

462,926 
5,130,429 
1,504,091 
8,708, 823 
4,885,938 

545,486 

294,528 

243 , 988 

631,597 

302,248 
1,497,350 


29,535, 139 


3, 135, 628 
487,533 
184,503 


8,542,578 


5,644 
1,656 
1,396, 713 
377, 867 


454,843 


422,848 
537,313 
99.578 
345, 881 
655,080 
45,248 


1,192,533 


56,947 
23,573 
73,681 
2,343,481 
495,464 
1,070,835 


32,757,666 


159,532,357 
16,425,282 
11,055,350 

389,977 
5,391,919 
2,940, 164 
1,233,970 

618,594 
9,153,062 
2,414,514 
10, 603, 689 
5,849,399 

537, 567 

303 , 859 

285,488 

677,361 

268,915 
1,539, 600 


36,647,857 


10,445 
80, 237 
3,990,513 
640,978 
253 , 645 
266,493 
888, 033 
98, 782,867 
4,013,616 
443,192 
152,240 


9,195,611 


1940 


4,001 
1,712 
970,460 
272,199 


454,972 


237,352 
511,851 
111,692 
458,741 
93,970 
9, 135 


1,545, 665 


44,214 
19,055 
59,030 
2,319,912 
544,219 
1,166,651 


35,365,835 


216,626, 942 
25,057,813 
10,517,948 

535,374 
7,813,896 
4,937,227 
1,081,275 

616, 813 

10,674,511 
3,251,716 
10,438,455 
6,718, 732 

522,127 

332,724 

442,873 

762,031 

354, 538 
1,489, 132 


50, 530,610 


874 
26,207 
4,153,077 
919,110 
320, 164 
491,864 
1,241,423 
118,365,004 
7,722,993 
486,272 
111,788 


14, 993, 003 


2 Totals include other items 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 


1937 


United Kingdom 


1938 


1939 


1940 1937 


1940 
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SS) |) ee | |) | | | | 


53,548 
11,584 
49,205 
16,554 


951,260 
238,337 
42,683 
15,014 


51, 886 
18,551 


10,306 

3,556 
88,019 
26,388 


33, 062 


255, 585 


21,839 


97,176 


76, 834 


ee ee ee ee eee eee 


79,487 
128, 567 
8,611 
29,972 
4,077 
232 


88,431 
130,330 
8,451 
27,220 
913 

66 


88,075 
125,760 
11,504 


40,999] | 


2,309 
206 


79,734 
152,005 
17,903 
143, 813 
60,073 

7,518 


fn | | | ee | 


176,435 


264,612 
15,722 


164,779 


240,653 
117,777 


178,724 


383,360 


23,743 
12,194 
71,178 
68,090 
27,710 
38,352 


794, 922 


_——_—_——$—$—$S— ff | — 


ee 


_ 6,115,189 


4,640,392 


. 4,304, 185 


3,757,192], 12,557,770 


21,002,685 


—— ef | | Tf Tf SS 


313, 906 
54,303 
Nil 


5,135,560 


253,495 
30,567 
Nil 


3,883,049 
2,023,212 
634,279 
354,350 
2,685, 962 
950, 248 


. 4,395,934 


2,608, 662 
33 , 836 
29, 895 
88, 956 

395, 942 
216,758 
325, 023 


106,654 
14,135 
Nil 


4,477,936 
2,488, 878 
644,557 
333,455 
2,648, 130 
841,316 
4,975,098 
2,840,272 
19,642 
16,966 
72,478 
371,413 
197,951 


287,718)! 


154,662,719 
19,314, 192 
7,674, 803 
435,170 
686, 692 
332, 862 
130, 700 
74,619 
4,572,797 
1,341,080 
2,182,360 
1,437,702 
50,899 
50,973 
57,666 
7,750 
20,299 
410,648 


= 


eS OS Oe ee ee 


12,520,952 


Nil 


4,827,688 
712,053 
314,088 
311,741 

1,108,962 

5,194,360 
513,255 
489,579 
179,052 


9,360,526 


—— 


Nil 


3,127,085 
492,698 
195,378 
193,360 
899, 536 

3,395, 750 
331, 903 
375,448 
132, 506 


9,941,219 


Nil 
3,134,270 
537,573 
238,652 
251,059 
857,831 
2,705,776 
321,590 
348, 605 
131,201 


9,872,134 


24,727,020 


33,195,284 


ee ee a C—O ee ee 


4,871,008 


_——-_ 


3,673,392 


3,504,258 


5,008, 098 


724,450 


United States 
1938 1939 
8,688 3,907 
2,624 1,078 
90,212 203, 898 
25,154 74,461 
69,080 93 , 220 
77,689 82,179 
144,690 241,055 
12,849 13,051 
79,552 79,711 
105,486 473,372 
11,065 36,640 
277,900 461,196 
18,489 40,922 
9,630 17,905 
58,145 77,139 
59,998 93,537 
22,923 30,801 
22,345 6,110 
10,795,308} 16,935,800 
130,517,903) 149,047,432 
12,320,153} 15,206,453 
9,941,761} 11,014,670 
338,015 88,359 
956,171 909,477 
404,849 446,099 
171,210 508,039 
84,033 248, 553 
2,420,851 6,106,526 
546,327) 1,498,077 
2,736, 190 4,359, 620 
1,586, 953 2,522,887 
71,846 141,140 
57,629 122,577 
84,224 113,377 
14,351 28,551 
13,500 15,799 
573,500 774,855 
17,166,934} 23,115,399 
5, 826 3,496 
45,273 40,326 
102,198 148, 932 
25,919 37,218 
2,607 14,127 
3,474 15,013 
24,631 14,918 
101,612 1,562,905 
5,189 121,326 
2,915 3,906 
2,136 1,318 
703 , 504 


920,952 


1,754, 873 
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476 EXTERNAL TRADE 
16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
HII. Fibres and Textiles—concluded 
Silk and Its Products— 
DURES awit totes s cenline oot ee oe lence lb. 2,445,871] 2,507,683} 2,304,618) 2,392,833 
$ 4,831,824] 4,305,859] 6,340,725} 7,521,009 
2] Velvets and plushes...........ccceccccees $ 317,692 344,012 278, 886 309, 729 
3 Other:silkisbrics..... eet hee ee ee $ 1,361,308 1,150,012 1,111,150 1,076,482 
4:) “Wearingapparel $3 s.ccccs Sete tee eee $ 741,331 510,648 464,615 324,388 
Totals, Silk and Its Products?........ $ 8,020,319} 6,817,000} 8,678,489} 9,777,226 
Wool and Its Products— 
B lie Wool, raw nts crete ee career Ib. | 24,426,661] 15,524,409] 19,077,696] 35,560,779 
$ 8,585, 242 4,156,674 4,509,490} 13,174,896 
6 Nous 5 centre a oe eee eee lb. 807,796 545,855 546,960 923,771 
$ 458,461 242,093 231,130 480,692 
vi] Worsted: tops’ ster, coer ie ere eee Ib. 11,159,949 9,978,648) 11,768,327) 17,093,259 
$ 6,916, 533 5,000, 680 5,576,324] 12,439,155 
8 Woollen yarn re caccetcce eee ie lb. 3,736, 103 2,815, 153 3,004 3233 3,339,292 
$ 3,427, 666 2,353, 667 2,480,2033 3,563,364 
9: | “Carpetaand Tigs ss. 3s tc oe ore tb eee $ 889,949 784,558 807,524} 1,175,603 
10 Dress goods to be dyed............0eeeee lb. 1,419,717 1,126,494 1,212,547 1, 188,657 
. $ 1,654,609 1,291,303 1,362,731 1,788,194 
Bil Overcoatings 220: oo ss toes pee ees: lb. 1,747,455 876,772 728,585 671,201 
1,780,197 907, 992 753, 113 838, 875 
12 "TWEGdS spon: Blok) oes Meee ccm ees Ib 1,309, 487 1,001,436 858,559 822,174 
1,311,570 998, 256 854,014 935,346 
13 | Worsteds and serges............cceceeeeee lb. 4,765,776) 4,364,157} 4,696,371) 6,032,993 
$ 6,065,949 5,703,128 6,039, 629 9,147,074 
14 Blankets. ren cece oe Sree lb. 720, 821 615,172 636, 296 517,590 
$ 434,677 367,665 369, 432 341,018 
15 | Socks and stockings................. doz. pair 124, 186 127,023 121,631 110,190 
$ 520,872 511, 593 475,473 500,085 
16 | Other wearing apparel.............eeceee $ 1,275,650} 1,032,217 945,415 938,779 
Totals, Wool and Its Products?....... $ 35,625,589) 25,184,471] 26,242,286] 46,963,392 
Silk, Artificial— 
17 Silk’yarnpartificialtes.. cet. aee ee eee. lb. 2,022,144 1,756,8133 3,128.3398 3,482,255 
$ 1,316, 707 997 8648 1,646,9293 2,401,849 
a8] Fabrics, artifvistsilky 2: vec. vans $ 2,034,754) 1,787,908} 1,835,770} 1,509,628 
Totals, Artificial Silk?............ See 4,075,009] 3,749,327) 5,457,111) 6,692,400 
19. Pibres manila cesses ce eae eee ewt 76,073 33,009 87,959 121,357 
$ 598,389 192,475 415,555 660,511 
20 |Fibre, sisal, istle, etc............cceeeseceee cwt 373 , 328 411,604 468, 883 756, 269 
$ 2,075,240 1,751,588 1, 736, 464 3,518, 817 
oly | Binder twinesnn occa ee icc ee eee ewt 126,698 196, 159 257, 152 112,490 
$ 1,020,670 1,268,925 1,491,964 996, 688 
Ae | Hishing Lines, ee Wek. oe coe ees nae s eee $ 1,665,990 1,479,759 1,348,586 1,810, 826 
33 OVOS iso's ote octe ce adie ie a acetone a fous els pheteratals $ 470,212 462,558 330, 136 328,845 
easphlats and Capstede on ck. chen tem eco $ 621,878 560,674 544,371 482,643 
Ro: SOilcloth. keene. oe ere eas cee lb. 5,368,275 5,920,384 5,760, 116 5, 693,935 
$ 625,958 606, 747 574,083 651,598 
26.) Rags and “waste oe. secede cr eon rece eens ewt. 588,340 389 ,8643 443 2918 598,819 
£ $ 3,406,7323 1,946,9273|  2,385,7013 3,657,445 
Atetourgical dressings saiccwie coe eke a cleat ne so $ 254, 639 205, 201 296,303 276,574 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles?......... $ | 115,273,202} 87,443,217| 100,866,078) 147,328,745 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
28 70) 3: REE dun rE icici aa aca oe Mft 7,514 24,584 18, 786 17,426 
$ 119,640 405, 102 375,069 411,010 
29 Railroad tlodeenss. ces canes ca cee No 286,999 203,619 277,351 197,413 
$ 383 , 895 270, 562 359, 366 295, 769 
O05) P Lumber. eee cas eee nce See eee eee M ft 119,921 80,356 77,041 81,849 
$ 4,731,427 3,256,051 3,392,033 4,475,728 
31 IVONEEIB cee ets oon Sr eer einen eee $ 579, 232 397,526 428, 846 552,915 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured?...... $ 6,523,151) 5,050,154) 5,238,240] 6,933,760 


not specified. 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 
5 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


2 Totals include other items 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 477 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
1,380 6, 733 674 2,330,277| 2,458,724] 2,296,346 1 
2,760 11,048 1,173 4,584,098} 4,208,476] 6,325,214 
35,064 18, 125 14,794 1 148,594 170,310 158,240 1 2 
133,956 124,546 116,219 464,155 321,656 443,050 3 
156,801 134, 888 119,010 383, 543 252,956 207,948 4 
642, 859 438,516 354,395 313,267] 5,820,654] 5,181,095] 7,383,180] 8,663,004 
5,529,205} 4,112,420] 4,321,803 3,983 2,704 255,900 5 
2,157,920] 1,230,016] 1,219,705 2,417 2,161 119,230 
656,391 422,396 452,170 438 Nil 254 6 
398,733 210,686 207,562 233 - 148 
9,185,438] $,263,072} 9,890,381 5,582 327 22,867 7 
5,769,838] 4,061,148] 4,680,403 4,667 243 19,629 
3,699,938] 2,751,667)  2,944,1863 4,754 4,692 10,6028 8 
3,350,380] 2,230,438]  2,349,2283 6,512 6,902 14,2343 
360,470 348,589 415,116 53, 186 16,787 13,378 9 
1,413,987] 1,119,200] 1,191,890 63 Nil 26 10 
1,646,099] 1,283,638] 1,342,353 * 141 = 15 : 
1, 703, 156 855,200 713, 888 981 104 1,645 11 
1,723,207 886,424 736, 896 1,440 245 2,278] | 
1,304,217 997,335 855,192 491 164 1,478} | 12 
1,302, 829 992,373 849,776 1,313 456 1,630 
4,679,761| 4,267,099] 4,641,309 2,816 1,315 5,805 13 
5,931,159] 5,556,239] 5,951,487 7,954 3,143 14,840 
715, 795 607,347 623, 612 4,463 4,873 11,920 14 
430,336 361,158 360,463 3,720 4,398 8,288 | 
123,151 126,093 120, 892 162 71 43} | 15 
514,439 505, 920 471,477 978 494 337 
1,069, 896 844,248 646, 607 133,757 135, 825 245,784 16 
26,435,399] 19,996,722] 20,742,576) 30,525,388 356,810 273,108 506,155] 5,681,166 
1,522,547 784,1713|  1,208,6758 103,376 183,7743 351,9628 17 
1,001,555 519,8963 739,7208 1 98, 694 136,8613 2593488 1 
1,252,350/ 1,114,321] 1,110, 263)} 435,415 358, 259 481,372 18 
2,370,550] 1,870,425} 2,462,853} 3,514,635] 1,019,003] 1,106,466] 1,861,749] 2,398,284 
Nil Nil Nil 10,217 15,961 52,435 19 
= = = 105, 158 103,140 281,198 
a 717 7,853 659 176,055 281,334 378, 530 20 
22,657 32,605 3,976 988,812] 1,223,115] 1,441,886 
75,577 77,444 113,480 3,545 1,704 8,658 21 
648, 402 582,783 733, 136 29, 142 13,340 60,235 
1,235,968] 1,103,522 959,870 zx 303, 208 236, 268 301,644 : 22 
158, 402 114,211 85,972 15,325 25, 832 26,810 23 
276,157 238,772 223, 155] | 242,976 229,567 261,794 24 
3,675,154] 4,501,284] 4,544,290 1,649,782] 1,392,755} 1,137,387 25 
368, 183 406,741 384,064 255,504 198,769 187,153 
66, 856% 22,5323 16,6618 429,0463 305,9218 377,4033 26 
645,778 245,1368 156,7123 2,069,5163}  1,315,5253| —1,862,9938 
209, 666 153, 858 170, 834 41,986 49, 108 122,027 27 
52,642,628] 40,094,905| 41,193,836] 53,846,418|| 39,050,348] 30,168,324) 41,563,506] 62,724,434 
Nil Nil Nil 7,514 24,581 18,7738 28 
pb mi nm 119,640 404, 922 374,791 
90 Nil Nil 286, 909 203,619 277,351 29 
210 - - 1 383,685 270,562 359,366 1 
36 53 31 119,386 79,265 76,227 30 
4,495 9,086 7,338 4,677,028] 3,185,589] 3,324,117 
7,925 5,820 7,538 519,343 361,570 387,819 31 
15,451 18, 162 6,277,847| 4,878,316] 5,081,679] 6,655,397 


—— 


16,235 10,229 


eee 


478 EXTERNAL TRADE 
16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 
1h Cork manulactures 5.5. cevscnae.s ssl seks oe $ 899, 232 708, 672 810,978] 1,151,297 
2 OU ULDIGUIO ioe coe. c's cate Oo eis Hee picise te $ 1,131,483 957,442 727,474 802,881 
BD by RO GAVOS Lic. Wlcctene aicreies ska, SecMencosin Seaton Ge Seapem te ote $ 231,376 217,873 305,335 334,138 
4 Wood -pulp Aactesers ce se sintie cisies Sec sietoaiecs cwt. 421,075 339,594 430,885 399,925 
$ 695, 819 561,474 763,141 814,387 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured?......... $ 5,005,294) 4,295,518) 4,658,735) 5,652,744 
Paper— 
5 | Boxes and containers.............ceseee0e $ 509,022 451,150 545,913 527,634 
Gv Paper. board tose. sca cee oscrets someon Ib. | 20,834,884] 30,448,397] 38,341,268] 35,877,389 
$ 1,031,060] 1,174,081) 1,427,008} 1,620,869 
7 | Printing paper..... Sse nieccharede side e atari ots lips 7,835,860] 6,972,970! 9,405,083} 5,726,124 
$ 794,519 668, 741 864,021 764,033 
8 | Wrapping and packing paper............... lb. 8,651,628} 7,350,832} 9,180,210) 5,335,919 
$ 773,195 721,536 788, 822 573, 728 
Totals Papers 2.5. saens tte sscress mee $ 7,981,545} 7,520,328) 8,653,987) 8,858,180 
Books and Printed Matter— 
Advertising pamphlets, etc............... lb. 3,828,171] 8,622,991) 3,410,219} 2,941,031 
$ 1,669,158) 1,604,942) 1,548,628) 1,500,629 
10 | Bibles, prayer books, etc................. $ 397,523 539,286 506, 803 502,548 
11 Newspapers and magazines............06. $ 6,356,982} 6,878,774] 6,710,848) 7,894,626 
12 | Photographs, chromos, etc.............-. $. 406, 705 437,183 497,663 599, 088 
AS: SLext. booksiseraties csc cctdaeceos cece eee $ 1,823,537| - 1,288,337) 1) 286)307) = 1,2787446 
Totals, Books and Printed Matter?.... $ 14,489,097} 15,277,098} 15,152,187} 16,655,462 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper? $ 33,999,687} 32,143,098) 33,703,149] 38,100,146 
V. Iron and Its Products 
185 Tr0n ORO acs teaae ear vo os Hee eb cena ton. 2,124,872 1,302,430] . 1,764,844] 2,418,237 
$ 4,721,387 2,830,482 4,179,353 5,513,215 
(Ss) Pigsi ingots Pete. csese sco eine cae ocean tecmns cwt. 403, 493 282,141 253, 722 1,205, 187 
$ 1,108,232 718, 835 898,633] 3,515,277 
16)\Scrap iron and steel... :..c seeeces va ccaee cee ton 175, 107 100, 000 178,362 416, 783 
$ 2,066,343 856, 755 2,063, 635 5,796,979 
17 |Castings and forgings............ te vevoscsees $ 3,280,407] 2,573,486] 2,733,091] 4,318,041 
Rolling-Mill Products— 
AStiM Barsyrodsand rallsiencs sonic ose ewt. 1,200,348 639,979 799, 954 1,856,527 
; $ 4,638,551] 2,715,553) 3,144,679] © 7,556,702 
19 | Sheets, plates, hoop, band and strip...... cwt. 9,812,131} 5,586,749] 7,278,876] 11,478,329 
$ 86,511,277} 20,680,319} 26,088,504} 40,979,;419 
20 |. Structural iron and steel.................. cwt. 1,515,460 851, 749 1,278,.742| 2)721°757 
$ 3,642,591] 2,074,572} 38,102,336} 7,073,025 
Totals, Rolling-Mill Products?....... oot: 44,792,419] 25,470,444] 32,335,519] 55,610,396 
Tubes and Pipes— 
21" | Boilor-tubestavsenaissn ee ak ike ee aes $ 808, 581 634, 180 758,406 837,601 - 
22 | Seamless tubing, 5c. per lb. or over....... $ 645, 024 447, 892 457,277] 1,251,364 
23 | Wrought or seamless tubing............... $ 516,229 350, 088 467,509 860, 127 
24 | a Bittingsifor pipes. esas aes nonin: $ 496, 656 415,940 525, 814 972,437 
Totals, Tubes and Pipes?............. $ 2,626,917} 1,971,728} 2,340,204) 4,448,190 
25 Wire 5 oie ei stdle Stafeld a satore igre a leyetare ceatatae'e, sie etanavorete $ 2,380, 733 1, 468, 178 1,741, 754 2,330,358 
26 |Chains...... Fatale stains | oe swine fell ca oetanentos $ 613,488 523,482 560,117} 2,121,435 
Engines and Boilers— 
20 | wAutomobileengimes:¢...esasctcce. os atoate No. 56,454 8,805 6,6 4,021 
: : $ 5,060,806] 2,128.195} 1,878,671) 2,717,632 
28 | Marine engines..... wits parade flea is oie stereare & No. 872 654 89 986 
$ 274,414 181, 824 206, 302 500, 840 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


not specified. 


3 Totals include other items 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 


United States 
—————————_|No 


1937 


ef ef Sf | | LT NN 


1,424,696 


United Kingdom 


1938 


1,139, 758| 


1939 


54 
191,954 


950, 699 


— ee) ee ee ee ee ee, 


460,575 
- 185,649 


385, 752 
152, 238 
233 , 060 
328,749 
55,653 
445, 833 


302, 729 
132,734 
166,321 
301, 737 
55,881 
422,627 


2,297,143 


2,158, 168 


1,887,548 


ee eS ee | ee eee eS ee eee 


4,052,274 


1,023 
592,570 


154,875 
1,146,549 
2,992,140 

15,257,496 
80, 660 
191,333 


3,576,100 


14,667 
42,295 
21,255 
37, 167 
18 

185 
595, 167 


84,042 
700, 502 
1,492,865 
8,230, 902 
37,367 
105, 942 


3,046, 436 


* 63 
635 
2,586 
175, 736 
Nil 


882,535 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


16,595,378 


ed 


285 , 536 
242,793 
134,651 

11,436 


681,647 


9,037,346 


209,240 
228, 765 
100,530 

7,227 


552,860 


7,964, 121 


144,477 
163 ,053 
68,944 

3,314 


397,595 


a | | Sf | | Lf 


1,499,849 
210,003 


15 
33, 496 
14 


999,383 
161, 199 


3 
18,111 
17 


958, 120 
182,271 


He GO 2S et 


CO 8 Sor 


1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
327,413 484,388 
742,138 599,429 
1 217,873 305,335 1 
339, 594|- 430,876 
561,474 763 , 087 
183,974} 3,942,568) 3,423,624) 3,980,918) 4,941,674 
438, 837 404,835 504,281 
19,531,738} 29,225,583} 37,146,744 
1,087,867} 1,359,163 
4,728,982} 7,085,386 i 
465,306 685,368 
5,534,376] 7,294,804 
73,800 647,954 
883 , 420 5,561,537} 6,834,459) 7,366,141 
3,155,469} 3,038,466 
1,428,574) 1,391,485 
165,840 212,580 
6,535,113] 6,395,560 
366, 152 427,700 
740,354 747,803 799, 806 
1,534, 723)/ 11,633,151) 12,541,332] 12,790,156) 14,845,666 
2,612,346) 27,469,552) 26,404,809) 28,687,212] 33,808,878 
631,031) 1,205,261 
1,538,369} 3,080,641 
253,534 240, 285 
571,921 638 , 982 
96,678 177,771 
829,024) 2,057,184 
; 2,684,217) 1,978,137) 1,849,829 
840,359 441,983 628, 207 
2,812,532] 1,548,961] 2,289,845 
6,506,135] 3,807,845) 5,521,725 
20,464,364] 11,908,405] 18,105,596 
1,308, 180 767,676] 1,186,083 
3,230,421} 1,875,572) 2,891,232 
8,506,509} 26,507,317; 15,327,938] 23,286,673) 46,932,098) 
399,351 605, 899 | 
218,473 281,906 
238, 180 300; 338I| 
405,931 520,335 
335,122) 1,851,428) 1,361,425) 1,924,449) 4,107,650 
788, 677 421,561 741,813 
363,504 327,155 355,901 
1 
8,802 6,690 
2,104,944) 1,863,178 
631 894 


13,678 


i tad 


24,856 


149, 532 


200,407 


a 
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16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries 


No. Item 


1937 


All Countries 


1938 


1939 


1940 


— | — | | | 


Y. Iron and Its Products—concluded 


Engines and Boilers—concluded 


1 | Engines, diesel and parts.................. No. 
$ 
2 Other internal-combustion engines........ No. 
$ 
Totals, Engines and Boilers?.......... $ 
Farm Implements— 
3 |e Traction engines (farm) fi40, «2 skies eee No. 
$ 
4 |) Traction -enginemparts...ccscetees.. cee ee $ 
Totals, Farm Implements?........... $ 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
§-| Cutlery: 2. Pe eer Pe Seba ane $ 
6): Needles andpinsi:..5....oe ean. eee $ 
ri Nutsiaid was lier sine. t-camrcceronce aaron $ 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery?....... $ 
Machinery, except Agricultural— 
8 | Adding and calculating machines......... $ 
9 | Air-compressing machinery............... $ 
10 |) Cranes'andlderricks'. Steen 6o0). shee $ 
df. |) Logging‘equipment sos .202.aees oes. sees $ 
12 Metal-working machinery................ $ 
a3 |, Mung machinery) \. <2: Ps. case: 3s eee $ 
14 |}Paper-millomachines wijncaw peers 3 
15. |e brinting pressestens.. cnedod see oes ches $ 
AG. Geb Nps PO WeErerscclemmasdnce chen cee catas reins $ 
LE Nesewingimachines: 28 sce seme. eee $ 
18 ||}Lextile machinery che nasties oma eae toni $ 
19 jE ypewriting machines.4... 02st eee $ 
202) Washing machines a... shawn ieee ae $ 
Totals, Machinery, except Agricultural? § 
21 |Stamped and coated products.............. $ 
pial 66) 1 aa estan Ae oases SER <5 ee. 4 ema 8 Re $ 
Automobiles and Parts— 
23.) pabreight.. Sees Gees icc me deme no tren No. 
$ 
GA IE EASSONZCIea tet: ste cask hae ca ah aren ee No. 
$ 
256 |t Parts o.55 oo aan cae as ae ce ees $ 
Totals, Automobiles and Parts....... $ 
26 | Railway. carsrauc parts... s-eeeeee i anes $ 
27 | Drumsstankscydlind erse. meson ane raeren $ 
25 | Mupnitures, tae ee ohn ern he an oe ere $ 
29-|Stoves:and furnaces: ages ones ee cashes $ 
607) Va VieSie sees ccd sire einem ste Eaaetors $ 
Totals, Iron and Its Products?...... $ 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
Aluminium— ; 
31 | Alumina, bauxite and cryolite............ cwt. 
$ 
82 | Aluminium ingots, bars, rods, plates, etc.. cwt. 
$ 
33 | Aluminium kitchen-ware................. $ 


Totals;Aluminiuin? fe ee a. sees $ 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


not specified. 


11,093,446 


12,404 
10,803,859 
2,628,950 


17,233, 658 


1,154,154 
442,932 
330,124 


2,593, 636 


1,272,935) | 


676,469 
642,161 
828, 483 
6,860,985 
6,399,222 
917,572 
1,956, 811 
764,586 
654,976 
4,591,567 
246,191 
726,062 


46,427,680 


1,732,467 
2,687,656 


2,802 
2,791,879 
17,267 
13,393,081 
32,774, 909 


48,959, 869 


961,063 
497,454 
559,595 
1,558,864 
643,857 


211,002,837 


6,219,124 
4,397,782 
23,386 
783, 908 
82,580 


6,579,401 


36,916,119 


592 
1,687,056 
8,887 
725,437 


7,789,106 


15,038 


11,673,297), 


3,145,717 


20,319, 626 


1,026,529 
381,307 
182,388 


2,147,033 


1,082,018 
906,462 
414,559 
510, 088 

4,116,977 

5,257,411 
298, 160 

1,217,755 
675,877 
529,425 

4,161,795 
167,704 
652,302 


1,529,835 
2,172,096 


1,709 
2,005,852 
13,445 
10,714,345 
24,694,191 


37,414,388 


600, 658 
441,440 
495,865 
1, 669,873 
499,516 


162,554,216 


7,494,629 


84.725 


4,899,254 


(a Re aE 


467 
1,337,272 
,301 
687,406 


7,603,499 


14,684 
11,451, 160 
3,501,441 


20,917, 487 


1,005,368 
424,310 
216,790 


2,329,189 


1,275,120 
888, 703 
509,382 
599, 998 

5,797,594 

5,584,000 
366, 781 

1,629, 687 
803,291 
776,952 

4,166,554 
238,035 
841,907 


42,830, 738 


1,803,270 
2,376,554 


1,699 
1,949, 018 
16,585 
13,724,752 
25,308,323 


40,982,093 


379, 198 
321,341 
735,817 
2,332,520 
543, 198 


183,153,650 


10,210,575 


2/~ 3,708,494 


25,484 
879,322 
116, 965 


5,950,197 


852 
2,073,498 


9,159 
1,006,400 


12,385,134 


23,558 
17,061,064 
5,175, 737 


30,673,217 


1,144,178 
528,646 
470,813 


3,202,589 


1,904,195 
541,174 


6,052,827 
728,154 
1,897,715 
1,768,743 
1,144, 138 
6, 688, 956 
594, 138 
797,243 


71,496,542 


1,976,050 
4,101,114 


386 
12,961,619 
47,580,369 


63,018,851 


880, 667 

999,134 

782,523 
3,027,757 
1,034,962 


298,902,743 


13,963,054 
6,409, 606 
21,037 
813,945 
166,107 


8,945,554 


‘Totals include other items. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 481 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
434 385 231 | 211 158 213)) 1 
731,723 624,677 390, re ; 817, 492 716,780 782,371 
543 91 eH 11,411 8, 788 6, 203] ( 2 
30, 701 16.778 10,914 835,444 704,010 675,380), 
1,230. 789 1,672,316] 1,861,702 __ 2,363,040 9,580,379; 5,753,260/ 5,573,089 9,999,772 
368) _ 760 175}) 12,033 14, 260 14, 490}) 3 
223,299 425,906 92,073 1 10,576,390} 11,232,997] 11,344,409 1 
38, 828 51,061 24,641 2,580,854] 3,088,432} 3,515,177 4 
490, 588 682,728 283,084 128,313] 16,275,597} 19,196,007} 20,098,391] 30,235,856 
533,993 461,194 451,406 328, 603 308, 630 382, 173] | 5 
292,770 246,554 255, 283 1 111,219 101,097 131, 023 1 6 
11, 154 12,625 6, 825 318,377 168, 980 209,352 7 
894, 166 763,053 747,334 865,386 1,281,863] 1,000,297} 1,286,518} 2,260,662 
871 561 192 1,237,755] 1,050,468) 1,241,366 8 
58, 662 90,739 53,515 612, 656 812, 192 834, 272 9 
92,524 44,213 45,397 | 548,463 370,346 459,723) | 10 
438 9,385 93,871 820, 678 486,356 554,357 | | 11 
279,560 306,917 594,524 6,502,288} 3,711,847} 5,014,082 12 
611,196 519,124 384,460 5,750,008} 4,696,582} 5,160,441 13 
59, 102 15,232 21-020 413,347 225, 166 319, 806 1 14 
220,580 191,073 142; 642! | 1,644,610 955,378] 1,446,396 15 
33,781 40,275 31,972 729,042 628,627 768,011 16 
122, 824 116,076 58,728 515,273 403 , 504 704 , 222 17 
808,944] 1,282,946 516,372 3,482,666} 2,665,821] 3,438,548 18 
10,574 13,720 18,139 220,075 143,062 212,652 19 
157 66 85 725,905 652,236 841,772 20 
3,833,362} 4,179,615} 3,243,740] 4,424,897] 41,261,396] 31,692,642] 38,356,576/ 66,566,808 
237,377 165,621 171,045 1,406,210] 1,301,875] 1,582,461 1 
498,671 388.416 401,849 1,709,947| 1,372,694) 1,670,867 22 
101 52 21 ; 2,700 1,655 1,678 ‘ 23 
99,196 30,300 14,040 2,690,833} 1,975,134] 1,934,978 
1,341 609}. 660 15,895 12,821 ,923 24 
933, 870 355,576 440,912 12,445,969] 10,352,682} 13,281,627 
150,490 145,467 84,219 32,608,920] 24,526,900} 25,214,428 25 
1,183,556 531,343 539,171 490,829] 47,745,722} 36,854,716] 40,431,033] 62,523,766 
11,077 16,722 11,337 947, 754 583, 936 367,861} | 26 
12,898 22,105 12,423 470, 105 403,091 289,377] | 27 
19,458 67,172 26,176 1 525, 842 417,228 696,757/$ 1 28 
41,961 71,154 77, 183 1,507,743] 1,589,016] 2,245,049 29 
75,308 53,195 37,049 563,333 445,989 505,817 30 
29,794,323| 21,646,236) 19,253,070} 21,791,014] 173,864,866) 134,844,204] 158,138, 245| 273,253,260 
726 863 438] ) 2,553,898} 1,170,057} 1,213,852 31 
1,718 2,116 2,240]! 2,914,246 933,536] 1, 158,963 
19,922 16, 861 17,515 1 3,365 2,606 7,958 1 32 
633,227 557,557 541,793) | 146,391 113,869 336, 909 
: 8,922 7,683] | 69, 032 68, 737 99,647|} 33 
993, 432 808, 996 744,542 154,993|| 3,971,085) 1,966,767| 2,590,378] 4,167,619 
37213—31 


482 EXTERNAL TRADE 
16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
VI. Non-Ferrsus Metals—concluded 
Te Brass-and manwlacturesiisa ccm striae ate aecle $ 3,436,468] 2,552,964 2,761,210} 5,134,885 
2 |\Copperandsmanufacturestmis:.cse tn ae $ 1,246, 866 7938 , 693 931,153 1,312,384 
3 |eadtand manufactures -ater can eiacie lta eal: $ 190,289 140, 745 171,026 216,697 
4 |Nicke! and manufactures.................-. $ 1,472,720 1,401,338 1,581,970 1, 832, 861 
Precious Metals and Manufactures— 
5: | eblectro-platedwares- cnn eet seas $ 1,379,171 1,141,374 1,259, 785 1,583,674 
6 Silver; unmanilactured sre sss cen cc eee $ 870,388 850, 488 1,532,891 519,247 
Totals, Precious Metals?.............. $ Deol 2,775,996) 3,507,434 8,198,541 
2: hPin«(totals) Geaaceener cca coer $ 8,178,621} 2,257,526] 2,909,745] 6,346,380 
S$) auninvblocksmpige; etches eames eee cwt 58,798 52,752 58,257 118,378 
$ 3,115,643} 2,205,449] 2,833,089} 6,235,268 
t dee PADD Geren cere Witter oie erie amg are NORE aR icon $ 900, 406 765, 782 974,887 1,178,522 
LO Alloys VEE icc tee aire he eine ee $ 635, 034 295,306 398,706} 1,024,255 
Lt iClocks:andswatchesa-.. 2408 a eee te $ 2,263,509} 2,252,176] 2,085,180} 3,147,572 
Electrical Apparatus— 
12: |= Batteries (storage: ... cee ct costes ecreiere $ 180,367 91,191 133, 647 302,451 
1do| eOynamossseeneratorsss ice eee eines $ 774,228 585,458 396,404] ° 772,374 
14) Se ixtures, elecsricliahts same eco eee meee $ 815, 966 779, 964 939,429) 1,312,636 
15 amps; ncandescent:. .. acess esses eee eee « $ 272,198 246, 658 341,930 396, 806 
1G Motors! ce ee eee ac nee ens $ 2,368, 865 1,933,579} 1,822,699} 2,852,209 
175 Spark plugs etceine.scmee teec eeee 21,139 11,624 13,374 28,316 
IS! ler Switches; ete nome... ccm ee a oe ke $ 855, 134 751,178 550, 284 1,345, 774 
M9: jt TD elephonesticctrctc ccc. cee. hehe ec a $ 971,730 799, 832 151135 753 1,703,451 
20:|: oTransformiersescow << cere oi in ie $ 256,540 409,265 224,752 426,304 
a1.) Cubes: Tadiowse et te. eee von. hes eee $ 290, 698 213,433 586, 084 494,698 
ae|| “Wireless apparatusas.. .steces cde tc sete ee $ 2,858,135] 2,298,955} 2,469,127) 3,534,685 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus?......... $ 15,506,144] 13,053,526] 13,751,833] 21,250,135 
25: |Gas apparatuses cee « cee ee oe ee $ 154,241 154,913 158,727 1733 753 
24 | Metallic articles for agr. implements, n.o.p.. $ 2,308,746) 1,808,808 1,796,680} 2,610,490 
zo" Manganese; OxId clots. an om eeneiee cee eee oe cwt. 1,544,529 421,000 595,736} 1,409,201 
802, 269 463 , 673 621,931 777,416 
26+) Ores-olrmetals,-0:).o. ee cite ie eee $ 1,285,915 1,179,564 811, 532 1,004, 654 
ea lierintinganaterialsae: sa sae mace cee eerie $ 671,025 731,311 728,517 752,960 
28)| Vessels; equipment ior: ..cess.tee eee scene $ 580,313 852,295 451,299} 2,236,022 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals?........ $ 47,016,907} 38,395,767) 42,108,374) 71,143,931 
VIt. Non-Metallic Minerals 
29 sHASDOStOS:... cet acter aaron. oe meen ee oe eee $ 1,149,057 911,551 1,072,443 1,620,385 
Clay and Clay Products— 
30 Bricks fir 6 45 tics Peon eee ay ch edd $ 2,878,111 1,917,628] 2,489,152} 3,481,622 
ol ise China clay ween: woe een eee cwt. 1,103,891 758, 794 877,425 1,110,317 
$ 445,073 324, 933 376,750 483,399 
oe lel ableware- omeinina eames mene a reers $ 3,666,720} 3,563,964) 3,023,375) 4,396,440 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products?...... $ 9,108,976) 7,657,202} 7,934,630] 11,125,118 
Coal and Coal Products—- 
35:4) MPANG RT aChte:cOa lass nee serie einen see ee mierars ton 3,488,278} 3,475,801] 4,288,461] 4,014,255 
$ 17,317,449] 18,079,657] 21,938,333} 23,123,417 
345i eb ituminousicoals sae aaa oer ton 10, 829, 861 9,131,267] 10,307,296} 13,091,783 
: 20,115,050} 16,929,704) 18,878,575} 25,687,653 
35 Coalifor shipsseras.chea orci enoe ee oe els ton 350, 966 402,462 399,490 388, 203 
$ 720,537 804, 863 748 , 835 811,393 
36.) Coketor fielsscct seas etn oe or eies ton 314,120 248,085 356, 537 454,644 
$ 1,823,062 1,400,481 1,894,401} 2,554,281 
Totals, Coal and Coal Products?...... $ 42,394,780) 39,171,716] 45,826,821] 55,709,894 
Glass— 
37 | Carboys, bottles, jars, etc................ $ 1,213,405) 1,088,107) 1,226,281 1,336, 238 
38 | Common window glass...............0- sq.ft. | 47,007,536] 36,300,373} 48,801,227) 46,972,533 
$ 1,307,307 972,995' 1,159,896! 1,739,181 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


specified. 


2 Totals include other items not 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 483 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
=e No. 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
437,224 331,242 245,302 2,865,990} 2,091,388]  2,439,977)) 1 
201,663] 91,187 68,218 1,002,003 672,521 819,538 2 
94,218 64,572 62,697 72,758 53,654 61,111 3 
170,697 153,201 128,876 1 1,097,267) 1,021,218} 1,249,341 1 4 
163,461 93,944 122,210 1,139,489 978,879] 1,078,420 5 
345,764 102, 998 355,204 524,624 747,490] 1,177,372 6 
1,281,845 772,843 936,723} 5,993,160 1,835,677; 1,893,801] 2,483,136] 2, 134,526 
1,077,588 757,389 925,811 180, 22 31,928 215,697 7 
20,410 17,300 18, 164 2,476 180 3,029 8 
1,065, 122 730,772 901, 143 129, 800 7,587 163, 755] | 
15,849 14,547 13,377 694,745 623,945 871,574 9 
180, 903 78,348 76, 900 195,575 140, 734 278, 709 10 
35, 850 37, 859 30,075 910, 152 818, 520 959,078 11 
111,783 11,110 26, 205 | 68,215 79,857 107,099] | 12 
176,817 131,092 96,127 489, 178 365,530 268,073 é 13 
24,213 27,850 23,387 735,258 701,548 879,889 14 
4,695 9,630 3,547 122,280 132,800 220, 864 15 
435,906] 337,833 247,542 1,891,223} 1,498,789) 1,514,013 16 
715 83 1, 162 20,323 11,541 12,169 17 
91,678 163,433 28, 709 724,747 470,493 494,719 18 
77,469 95,476 106,144 893, 438 702,522} 1,006,392 19 
113,916 221, 229 81,417 114,087 83, 233 129, 160 20 
10,084 1,106 3,904 280, 609 212,327 582,180 21 
213,931 195,172 115,994 2,642,053] 2,102,910} 2,353,054 22 
1,989,126] 1,825,051] 1,366,766} 2,126,625], 12,732,689] 10,492,929] 11,843,703] 18,719,314 
8,115 10, 983 7,624 133, 248 125,899 149,718 23 
9,850 16,219 16,013 2,234,083] 1,724,736] 1,701,183 24 
189 353 275 46,692 40,325 450,743 25 
499 1,026 760 92,303 89,172 561,179 1 
288,329 160,034 2,555 479,574 328,714 231,522 26 
31,310 45,294 27,096 635,084 680,851 696,181 27 
134,641 463,641 169,494 410,684 364,154 271,225 28 
7,301,579} 5,807,707] 5,108,456] 12,263,301] 31,141,637] 24,364,956] 29,243,188] 44,825,319 
415, 667 286, 440 342,809 720,181 607,365 713,312 29 
216,531 172,673 193,845 : 2,659,965] 1,736,015] 2,293,430 : 30 
774,618 536,912 725,293 326,512 221, 882 152, 132 31 
313,156 235, 859 299, 980 130,373 89,074 76,770 
3,219,581] 3,289,341} 2,792,850 35,514 41,502 49,751 32 
4,166,926] 4,050,397 3,610,781] 5,202,226] 4,217,650| 3,064,904) 3,887,187} 5,526,630 
1,131,961) 1,198,230} 1,022,627 1,893,467} 1,819,471] 2,756,219 33 
5,593,286] 6,320,313] 5,665,955 10,109,959} 9,886,861] 14,070,966 
79,091 59,657 76,792 10,724,267} 9,048,637| 10,198,269 34 
295,901 243, 503 316,612 “ 19,751,378} 16,626,063] 18,452,064 ; 
77 Nil Nil 350,889 402,462 399,490 35 
116 ~ - 720,421 804, 863 749,835 
3,173 3,139 1,672 294,177 240,940 352,701 36 
17,268 23,365 12,434 1,739,568] 1,361,795} 1,872,179 
6,023,339} 6,603,332] 6,016,748] 8,689,992] 34,621,903] 30,616,809} 37,483,096] 46,986,104 
68,671 56,437 50,251 922,567 828,715} 1,048,569 37 
13,522,521] 13,763,377| 12,935,490 1 76.452) 316,040 171,172 u 38 
478,501 440,453 398,470 2,572 9,453 11,414 
37213—314 
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16.—Principal Imports inte Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


Item 


Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded 


Glass—concluded 


Plate clase Ree taints ys esas Stee sq. 
Tablewareoligiasse...0cnaresnts cece ae $ 
Motake. Gilass2i cc teak oie holt tee $ 
Graphite and its DLOGUCUS REN (acer. Paar $ 
Petroleum and Asphalt— 
AS phal Gwe cake stas eee ee eesane $ 
Crudejpetroleum i. 4 tee cue oe gal 
$ 
Fuelorltorenipss~ eee eee ae 
Gasoline seis see ere tae ey eer acre an gal. 
$ 
Kerosene} irefined),.0,....ecbe ccc dts gal 
$ 
bubricatmeollspeeer. cer ae ee eee gal 
$ 
Totals, Petroleum and Asphalt?...... $ 
Diamondsdistomport. ..e-e eure ote eee $ 
Nang silicheeee eae Syeewe Pease eae ee ee cwt. 
$ 
Carbonsy¢lectricte. ac. tee ieee as $ 
Dianiondstunsetser ss. cle ee ee tee ee $ 
Salticccuo Seon ee a em oe eee ae aS he ewt 
$ 
Sulphiinec sae sere te ere here eee ee cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals?...... $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
AC CIO Sise gircene ten yi he re nan Ohh Waban aed $ 
Cellulose: products (totals) 2-2... 24> 420 le $ 
Drugs and Medicines— 
Medicinal preparations 2. ..:. nc... «2 stems os $ 
‘Preparstionstor sprayine. 2). ..e 6 eee $ 
Totals, Drugs and Medicines?......... $ 
Dyeing and Tanning— 
Aniline and coal-tar dyes................: res 
Oak, quebracho and similar extracts..... lb. 
$ 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning?......... $ 
EXPO SD Gara ee tay: sets acne eerie ae. asa cacy hers Tae $ 
GPU ZOE «tee a tare 5 Ree occ ane ae $ 
Gilycerine teem comet eh tee ate eae ek 24 
Paints and Varnishes— 
Carbontblachk een < etree cee a4 
Lithoponestas veecamoh Sheer aetna aeee “a 
ORIGeS Se ee ee eee ee lb. 
$ 
Readdy-mixedpamts. i... wes noche oe gal. 
$ 
Varnish tyterisgas Ack eho iedtumi ek ac ane gal. 
$ 
AMC -whiterseee crn cate ce eee lb. 
$ 
Totals, Paints and Varnishes?......... $ 


ine 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


specified. 


All Countries 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
6,076,722} 2,951,795} 2,979,167) 3,313,732 
1,869,555} 1,001,278} 1,056,335) 1,192,067 
1,138,911 912,214 949,354) 1,053,878 
8,541,800} 6,670,261) 7,915,113) 10,140,591 

177, 166 148,504 160,419 335,257 
188 , 274 196, 768 206, 898 286, 465 
_|1,362,082,028] 1,228 ,630,083) 1,298 ,367,561)1,491,929,019 
46,701,769) 41,100,864) 39,677,194) 48,373,401 
24,369,010] 31,198,446) 41,057,202] 54,453,217 
750, 118 866,359 975, 164 1,573,152 
72,478,101) 119,038,120) 109,021,177| 105,586,068 
5,388,134) 7,719,907) 7,998,336] 7,010,249 
3,866,642) 5,866,423) 7,776,493) 6,496,485 
287,574 396, 134 531,180 90,570 
15,407,215) 16,465,965) 18,067,304] 18,506,716 
3,422,361) 3,187,348] 3,957,615] 4,484,379 
59,012,412} 55,606,622} 55,913,177} 66,154,927 
4,630,037) 3,950,698) 4,129,532] 2,708,414 
4,256,803] 3,441,451) 3,354,427) 5,574,549 
373, 760 338 , 832 349, 256 556, 683 
479,958 247,358 382,717 389 , 852 
1,304,201 983,112; 1,405,782) 1,915,305 
2,329,185) 2,162,651) 2,352,566) 2,250,225 
466,190 453,765 507,368 557, 768 
4,513,683] 1,873,938} 3,044,329} 4,311,946 
3,669,082] 1,471,741} 2,453,836] 3,628,348 
136,473,376) 121,721,363) 132,823,892) 161,198,044 
1,935,963) 1,694,454; 2,120,343) 2,587,804 
1,937,617} 1,720,535) 1,806,851) 2,337,021 
2,045,044) 1,955,678) 2,274,321) 2,599,633 
817,920 932,119} 1,186,513} 1,164,043 
3,510,064) 3,378,899} 3,991,883} 4,337,292 
5,365,138] 4,116,655} 5,556,816; 5,687,662 
3,746,327| 2,981,076} 4,005,511) 4,699,763 
23,380,470} 10,681,398} 19,376,911} 17,237,029 
789,605 354,907 738 , 560 799,129 
5,702,396} 4,313,078} 6,257,072} 7,265,081 
502, 124 451,675 856, 095 821, 433 
3,385,925) 3,872,579] 3,948,314] 4,140,853 
1,230,173} 3,055,157} 5,208,279) 4,925,266 
383,651 292,353 557,298 579, 725 
17,414,877) 13,687,792} 17,343,282) 19,714,941 
723,459 371,389 479.236 634,344 
22,162,600) 17,731,708} 21,252,814] 23,615,059 
177, 752 632,273 765,522 939, 294 
8,083,946] 6,075,727) 6,347,048} 6,399,440 
844,149 718,329 954,927) 1,057,951 
187,724 168,145 180,524 150, 248 
309, 263 284, 298 304, 656 319, 829 
125,979 71,446 93,386 116,057 
200,595 130,959 190,071 263,584 
14,481,533) 12,492,235) 10,539,650} 11,698,775 
742,500 489 , 850 450, 954 642,747 
4,997,904) 3,774,148] 4,661,956] 5,500,622 


2 Totals include other items not 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


the United Kingdom.and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1937 1938 1939 | 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
1,848,268} 1,091,120 692,242 1,850,725} 1,218,000) 1,680,966 
620,380 407, 130 276, 026 1 568,439 378, 592 561,178 1 
109,421 73,068 105, 768 615,360 510, 871 579, 524 
1,668,786} 1,348,898) 1,358,597 4,068,724} 3,527,971) 4,719,109} 6,575,333 
69,453} 64,375 58, 838 104,924 77,195 95,516 
148) - 167 1,906 183, 588 193,017 197,095 
27,553 12, 860 4,933 1,011,156,942| 907,940,296} 998,021,628 
5.078 2,388 1,003 36,813,410) 31,349,788} 32,811,227 
Nil Nil Nil 24,369,010] 31,198,446} 28,096,149}! 
- - = 1 750, 118 866, 359 705 , 669} > 1 
6, 68° Nil Nil ° 53,972,140} 101,075,785) 93,516,797 
661 - = 4,185,335} 6,780,105} 7,123,067 
5,485 Nil Nil 3,850,577} 5,865,980) 7,776,362 
921 = = 286, 508 396,054 531,152 
115,314 81,684 76, 933 15,275,522} 16,371,494) 17,967,371 
40,914 29,096 30, 637] J 3,374,356} 3,151,224) 3,917,317 
94,032 68, 870 50,547 47,570,783] 44,633,564) 47,564,800} 51,259,283 
80.548 18.838 15,594 4,387,163} 3,907,186}  4,075,217)) 
4,645 832 2,019 4,247,716} 3,292,020) 3,284,632} 
798 249 249 372,320 316,817 330,246] | 
1,192 1,597 1,030 478, 148 244,918 381,385) | 
183,018 108,534 89,217 104,447 49,617 154,774 1 
653 , 296 509,947 541,151 935,280 911,967} 1,104,406 
193,057 172.203 199, 245} | 194, 28? 189 , 680 234,347 
635 1,240 254 4,511,961 1,872,536] 3,043,850 
1,382 2,005 460 3,665,677} 1,469,348) 2,452,947 
13,299,830) 13,044,704) 12,020,001 104,650,924; 91,922,690) 106,095,420) 125,108,024 
709 , 303 545,595 597,914 984,486 915,067} 1.353,490}) 
100,578 103 , 705 114,029 1,743,360] 1,533,325} 1,626,946 
1 
510,423 578,847 526, 612 1,137,565; 1,017,906) 1,347,100 
124,949 150, 687 167, 160] ; 619,390 735, 229 918, 958 
808 , 595 828, 650 843,610 2,014,094] 2,014,691) 2,483,004] 2,894,803 
732,520 612,383 751,910}) 2,571,746] 1,922,721} 3,385, 930}) 
456,025 426, 533 454,224 1,414,166) 1,081,085) 2,107,475)! 
727,574 315, 850 233,450 11,941,891} 5,576,354 7,074,671 | 1 
27,244 12,800 8,118 354, 198 156 , 923 222,753 
725,108 603 , 020 674, 236 2,395,505) 1,788,539} 3,311,720) 5,205,747 
38,542 67,457 268,541)) 434,411 345.834 560, 966 
32,516 5, 626 5, 606} | 1,860,072} 2,167,218} 2,879,292 
168, 403 4,480) 1,933,452 205,723} 2,897,162; 2,927,335 
50,491 711 217,865 62,857 281.081 300, 795} | 
111,504 49,948 51,932]! 17,303,378] 13,637,844) 17,291,350 
5,909 1,857 3,495 717,550 369, 532 475,741 
10,132,452} 9,276,970} 7,353,075) | 3,352,128] 2,584,971) 5,457,339 
388 , 984 347,036 270, 750 142,642 113,003 235,562 1 
1,704,866) 1,325,635} 1,341,071 4,146,204) 3,296,211) 4,817,679 
230,051 181,761 208, 402 554, 706 472,077 709,278 
34,965 26,972 27, 956 148,281 137,521 148, 109 
43 , 873 36,367 44,841 259,179 241,089 255, 234} | 
8, 626 6,440 6, 866) | 116,457 64,409 85,844 
14,212 10,610 11,537 184,058 118.701 176.742 
10,073,137} 10,159,284 8,299, 403 3,298,398] 1,149,966) 1,844,636 
519, 636 384,610 317, 926]] 178, 934 69, 662 121,900}) 
1,877,089} 1,484,850} 1,384,288 2,656,845} 1,952,706) 2,909,275) 3,752,299 
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16.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


All Countries 


No. Item Repo ee eS Pe aS SR 
1937 1938 1939 1940 


—— | 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 


1 elie eh 1 GUO OCTOLE On ODIO OMe OCne $ 466,457 440,390 533, 689 740,545 
oap— 
2. Laundry soapeesrecrs: «see tee seen oes Ib. 4,812,027) 3,204,285) 4,318,289 1,917, 833 
$ 297,810 202,389 282,281 134,100 
3 ‘Toiletsoape en cee econ eer $ 121,998 121,231 137,292 165,411 
‘TotalsSoap2ssacstc sete eee $ 585,778 459, 503 565,900 396,286 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
4"i) Sulphate. ofalumina cs. Shes s ae aeeces selec cwt. 729,494 591,419 667,011 797,873 
$ 746,817 638, 162 761,207 976,706 
5 | Ammonia and its compounds............. $ 617,508 734,981 673 ,328 898,486 
6 | Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead............ Ib. 4,518,567| 5,486,418] 6,373,494] 8,946,573 
$ 2032-000 2,485,032 2,927,449 4,077,687 
7 Chlorine: lrquidteres nent nen eee ee lb. 7,947,320 7,721,550} 10,692,096 7,389,594 
$ 170, $36 165, 982 213,207 173,571 
Si Calctmmehloride:..c. arrange oes eee tee cwt. 74,463 156, 682 114,210 107,221 
$ 69, 262 152, 887 107,513 112,932 
9 | Potash and potassium compounds......... $ 385, 283 379,913 419,022 442,498 
105| Sodium) compounds:,.c cession emcees $ 2,837,388} 2,598,444) 3,180,833) 3,288,042 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.2.... $ 7,789,443} 7,917,938] 9,364,124) 11,480,402 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products?. $ 37,413,987) 35,205,579} 43,705,905) 51,824,059 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
RL: PP Ral msc ees Merton core ec aie ete ae $ 1,302,6653) 1,317,9573| 1,178,5793| 1,327,575 
12 Dolls 2. reer ee. se ED $ 135,956 119, 269 61,557 53,504 
2G wed Docc een ct A oo Po eee een me A $ 1,476,459} 1,386,246} 1,347,027) 1,575,019 
Totals, Amusement and Sporting Goods? $ 3,801,493] 3,624,161 3,389,001 3,977,653 
Af Brushes Mer at oe ee Nee $ 437,103 383,037 355, 265 384,610 
15 |Containers (outside coverings).............. $ 2,057,550 1,654,896) 1,651,189] - 1,647,850 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
16 Buttons fa re een ce ee $ 290,978 205, 218 226,398 326,39 
17 | Cases and boxes, fancy.............++00: $ 710,366 692, 164 689,340 777,973 
AS Pe Jowellorys 0 Odi oe saeco es See $ 759 , 293 888,822} 1,048,284) 1,079,446 
197) -Pocketi bookewetcueestece. seers Taree er $ 803, 811 740,327 763,541 741, 162 
eo i. Refrigeratorstigee cs Soe wet vane use eee Oke $ 1,134,259} 1,080,375 1,189,013]  3,870,1524 
all Tobacco pipes ote. ce eo ee eee eee $ 484,589 399, 852 385, 846 446,281 
Totals, Household, etc., Equipment?.... $ 6,459,334] 6,151,637} 6,509,798} 9,414,510 
Re | Musicalcinstrumentse seas seer tae cet $ 1,010,028; 1,235,688] 1,037,839} 1,075,746 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
23 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus..... $ 648, 867 697, 146 724,479 864,074 
24 Surgical and dental instruments........... $ 1,674,595 1,696,837) 1,948,117) 2,314,648 
Totals, Scientific and Educational 
HQUIpmMentserrns sine e Meee hese $ 4,284, 860 4,323,126 4,761,601 6,290, 771 
2) |Ships and vessels........ ee ee a $ 384,607 472,621 328, 834 1,595,465 
26. |\Wehicles: nome tate. c larder tc: see $ 1,824,788 3,182,412 5,862,740} 11,083,361 
Ze. |WVOrkS Ob arise Mere cote Pe ia eae ton $ 2,163,192 2,287,335 1,318,030 894, 164 
20 Specialtimports seep ce eit ee ceeeae $ 14,006,392] 15,606,869} 16,773,671) 70,751,687 
20 |Cartrid ges © Oey iinatds santo eee coees Care k $ 184,944 454,265 534,749] 1,229,750 
30 }Eilectric energy ».fcsc css coe eres ogee kwh.| 3,717,716} 3,656,168] 4,236,401] 4,453,010 
$ 68,708 69,071 61,629 61,112 
$1) Eixpress parcelsssten «0. fone ee eee $ 1,898,774 1,806,954 1,810,687] 1,953,955 
32: |Pencils:lead yegeny. ee). cen peers cates $ 268, 060 210, 762 186,465 189 , 222 
$0 [Post Office: parcelses.... .tasmenaieee cree $ 2,952, 933 2,620,592 2,373, 888 2,763,058 
4 1 Precious Stones ents.) fro teiecc ol emee $ 311,308 177,660 204,975 256, 840 
35 ipettlers’ effects. mies.. sees is daewkc cded ver $ 3,140,300 3,098,582 3,966, 553 3,516,352 
36 |Waste-paper and other waste, n.o.p.......... Cwt. 842, 889 538,127 912,876} 1,274,063 
$ 762,913 337,340 536,214 987,008 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities?... $ 48,041,785} 49,639,991) 54,095,674} 120,837,621 
Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ | 808,896,325) 677,451,354| 751,055,534/1,081,950,719 
1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 2 Totals include other items 
not specified. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 4 Includes ‘‘ Refri- 


gerators, parts of’’ since Jan. 1, 1940. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—concl. 


1937 


168, 229 


574,780 
36, 862 
77,063 


137,295 


131,362 
113, 567 


461,582]. 


38, 853 

17,576 
Nil 

154 

218 

71,428 

1,083, 430 


2,133,563 
7,857,577 


115, 0278 
8,087 
177,116 


579, 223 


143, 897 
827, 823 


978,642 
88,374 


56,246 
176,307 


642,917 


9,987 
421,211 
400, 855 

1,786,572 
47,497 
Nil 


10, 969 
73,564 
219,609 
90,474 
274, 388 
24,092 
21,985 


6,850, 262 


United Kingdom 


1938 


140,573 
283 , 947 
21,653 
67,143 


109,011 


-. 118,072 
102,699 
638, 266 
Nil 


Nil 


119,411 
1,036, 123 


2,229,157 


6,971, 467 


97,0768 
13 , 223 
175,310 


568, 094 
121,655 
639,978 


13,326 
153,779 
51,317 
135,779 
1,755 
151,558 


852,024 
77,151 


54,252 
141,763 


692,642 


24,381 
737,197 
361,175 

1,942,564 
329, 803 
Nil 


16,846 
59,538 
182, 149 
37,968 
262,995 
14,450 
9,501 


7,121,084 


118,624 


2,174,062 
7,374, 727 


8,673,947 


1939 


143 , 267 


331,592 
24,131 
75, 507| 


120,389} ) 
106,367 
551, 802 
Nil 


Nil | 


79,380 | 
1,074,270 


88,9248 
7,589 
180,357 


564,411 


112, 867 
598, 292 


14,008 
132,774 

53 , 662 
115, 696 
Nil 


i 
124,300 


735 , 953 


73, 736 


45,407 
162,262 


518,081 


15,252 
2,734,796 
245,273 
1,689, 705 
334 , 029 
Nil 


168, 208 
41,587 
579 , 834 

8 


’ 


3,127 


1 
11,075 ; 
54,949 


1940 


1 


115,178 


1,551,713 
7,545,841 


United States 


1939 


310,812 


3,966, 133 
256,700 
47,427 


396,618 


543, 960 
652,522 
97,922 
6,373,494 
2,927,449 
10,692,096 
213 , 207 
113,406 
106, 830 
169, 841 
1,987,549 


6, 808, 894 


1940 


487 


1 


=a 
BS 
te 


9,803,177 


30,668,134) 41,493,038 


959 228° 
27,539 
930,336 


2,397,906| 3,018,514 


32,518,403] 34,833,642) 36,957,869 
147,291,551) 119,292,430) 114,007,409) 161,216,352] 490,504,978) 424,730,567) 496,898,466) 744,231,156 


1937 1938 
226,015 233 , 483 
4,083,303} 2,825,535 
251,750 175,432 
26,728 36,151 
364, 503 288, 684 
591,167 447,847 
627,800 514, 703 
101,949 73,623 
4,479,714] 5,486,418 
2,014,757) 2,485,032 
7,947,320} 7,721,550 
170, 936 165, 982 
70,364 155,292 
66, 397 151, 636 
65, 604 61,935 
1,606,834) 1,416,726 
5,048,137} 5,221,554 
22,520,157} 22,309,180 
1,009,0383} 1,056,482 
42,996 36, 400 
704,520 725,250 
2,313,244] 2,297,712 
173 , 508 171,811 
479, 163 443,940 
183,602 138,747 
377,294 398,444 
522, 833 614, 806 
430, 086 430, 403 
1,133,223} 1,078,615 
51,507 41,448 
4,229,237) 4,164,686) 
683,217 941,647 
501,001 533, 729 
713,504 677, 153 
2,998,574] 2,984,573 
369,464 446,176 
1,400,229] 2,444,128 
1,588,768} 1,673,087 
10,949,933] 12,635, 162 
136,357 123,648 
3,717,716} 3,656,168 
68, 708 69,071 
1,875,899} 1,779,550 
98,851 93 ,386 
2,724,591] 2,480,545 
107,891 69,311 
2,653,363] 2,616,276 
817,795 521,061 
738,125 322,645 


193, 261 
560, 263 


172, 873 
452,087 
852, 636 
561,176 
1,188, 762 


44,995) } 


eS be a ee Se ee | ee ee ee ee eee eee EEE 


4,972,002 
785,565 


610,795 
974,649 


3,741,046 


312,078 
3,125,921 
730,890 
14,212,317 
180, 187 


8,353,691 


5, 190,378 


40,206,305) 85,176,101 


ese 2 8 So 


= 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


not specified. 3 Excluding seed potatoes. 


488 EXTERNAL TRADE 
17.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item ed 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
MaiInuty Foop 
Fruits— 
Apples: fresher, «sani c sel eare ieee nea bbl. 2,053,958} 2,730,003 1,721,919 741,168 
g 7,214,898} 9,680,337} 5,853,481 ries Pye) 
Ah Eruits;:CAnned aa «2:6 Sante. 6 cee lb. 27,778,769} 33,852,583} 52,700,974] 33,295,554 
‘ $ 1,896,952} 2,055,901 3,154,885 1,976,507 
Totals brunt? 14 Oe coe cc eee $ 10,278,309] 13,085,043} 10,533,749} 5,862,481 
Vegetables— 
Sf Potatoes eer eee se dae eae et oh eee bu. 986 3433 849 ,0243 755,6453| 1,145 ,2723 
$ 657, 605 476,871 544,185 887,648 
4) SPurnips eae ee ae ine oS cae bu. 2,425,854) 2,434,577] 2,245,044] 2,336,831 
$ 782,985 817,867 862,269 908,480 
S) Canned vegetables... 470). 2. potas Ib. | 59,059,865] 68,762,731] 145,704,205} 57,067,171 
$ 2,685,240} 3,151,947; 7,009,967) 2,835,059 
67> Pickles: andisauces: 3.0 dee eee hace eee $ 1,626,890 1,909,456 1,611,985 347,426 
Totalsy Wegetables2i7. Sos... sss nee $ 5,876,915} 6,504,335} 10,257,109] 5,174,687 
Grains and Products— 
rains— 
7 EOYs: eel he ae ree es CE es bu. 10,880,530} 17,445,767; 16,794,866] 2,006,394 
g 7,916,779} 8,734,577] 7,881,541 1,117,488 
8 Oats: CESS Re Aa eso Ee bu. 4,495,293 6,886,473] 12,115,598} 14,396,287 
$ 2,435,582 2,698,250 4,142,375 6,177,281 
9 ROR. Mee ee ee eee bu. 1,848,228 1,108,913 3.838, 862 2,611,488 
$ 2,053 , 480 542,629 2,044,645 1,367,341 
10 W Heath ie cece terete eh 5 evens bu. | $6,008.341} 114,178,301] 162,904,589] 139,169,671 
$ 124,489,579} 89,393,814] 109,050,542] 119,530,365 
Totals/Grains? <2 fess. fae een we $ 137,550,504} 102.295,617| 124,499,926] 129,627,637 
11 Brans, shorts and middlings.............. cwt. 2,139,772 1,558,274 5,031,404 4, 834,250 
$ 3,052,110 1,649, 847 4,844,955 5,110,379 
T. | Cereal f00ds xl eee shen ea er eS 4,269,526} 3,887,416] 2,892,153 2,040, 254 
BSE Mia eee an rok gegen, eg ie 2 2 Perea ae bu. 22012225 1,578,388} 2,144,101 1,903,759 
$ 2,943,866 1,697,203 1,962,536 1,730,431 
14 Oatmeal and rolled oats. ......2..:...-.¢.. cwt. 578,591 712,093 784,164 1,189,480 
2,924,908 3,385, 164 3, 432.205 4,487,704 
HS". Wheat flourierentes sara cee ee a ace ee bbl. 4,087,011 3,911,886} 5,342,172 6,970, 902 
$ 23,872,495} 17,637,743) 16,378,301) 26,351,695 
Totals, Grains and Products?......... $ 176,043,294] 131,899,633] 155,413,468] 172,306,998 
Sugar— 
16 Confectionery........ A aa oat eee WD a $ 493 ,323 551; 100 516,071 482,659 
17 Maple sugared te eee lb. 3,546, 180 7,519, 106 7,812,046 2,912,023 
$ 521,928 1, 203 ,002 1,216,340 437,914 
Lotals#Suear2s ti. eee eee ees $ 147,893) 2701s 131 2,194,799 1,642, 639 
Toraus, A. Marnny Foop?............ $ 194,324, 143} 154,329,674] 179,195,283] 186,200,224 
B. Orper THAN Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
BS: POW hiSicy: a tere ee ate cs eee onion Baie pf. gal 5,380,317} 2,498,499 1.473, 612 1,687,458 
$ 20,993,002} 10,804,529 7,913,760) 7,886,707 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic?2......... $ 21,175,107| 10,942,139} 8,102,947 9,383,581 
Rubber— 
19 +0 Beltine oferubbenten <n ene eee $ 819,353 618,745 661,830 490, 885 
20 | Canvas shoes, rubber soles................ pair 1,934,301 1,857,430 2,093,408 881,175 
$ 935,381 945,776 1,079,809 518,571 
21 Boots andishoes.rulbber masta cate pair 5,004, 265 4,250,481 4,337,117 3,257,137 
$ 4,577,098} 3,524,635] 4,016,247) 4,022,184 
22 Heels and séles.:........... Pees «i eee $ 408,848 335,309 257,129 234, 712 
23 Motvtor-vehicle tire casings................ $ 8 220 o0ul 7,232,942 7,374,194 4,981,302 
24 Motor-vehicle inner tubes................. $ 755,328 671,610 649, 141 479,373 
‘Fotalsy Rubber2s 0 eee ee $ 17, 764, 673 14,904,542 15, 767,344 12,950, 485 


2 Totals include other items 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCTS 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40 
United Kingdom United States 
1937 1938 1939 - 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
1,838,309] 2,473,815) 1,427,491 3,272 11,643 13,472 
6,490,358} 8,709,817] 4,811,580 11,173 47,233 63,509 : 
25,588.400| 32,081,627} 50,892,978 630,756 212,893 258, 854 
- 1,714,455] 1,891,279] 2,990,845], 40,937 11,826 25, 868]. 
§.580,658| 11,411,504] 8,750,451] 3,533,257 644, 042 416,527 555,289] 1,400,900 
Nil Nil Nil ) 350,6643 177,3523 238,105%)) 
a) Ps - <A 252,672 91,941 148,389 
Nil Nil Nil | 2,417,470} 2,415,059] 2,239,452]! 
- - - 1 779,416 808 , 843 859, 170|} 1 
51,195,671] 59,554,211] 134,201,527]! 3,180 228,125] 1,552,886] | 
2,246,756] 2,618,607]  6,266.228 204 19,099 122, 765 
41,477,617} 1,709,376 1412-8771): 58 35 373]| 
3,724,412] 4,347,073] 7,795,969) 2,546,420] 1,039,726 925,049 1,149,761] 1,496,482 
7,078,583} 13,723,285} 8,353,505}) 2,953,727} 1,556,219} 6,805,387]) 
4,813,809} 7,226,843] 3,802,037|| 2,514, 165 556,287| 3,276,179] | 
3,317,709} 5,527,444] 3,850, 998]| 68,536 10,284| 6,429,148 
1,730,268] 2,070,940] 1,173,767]! 35, 282 4,938] 2,239,498 
302.054 113,090 34.230) ( 1 302 280,483] 2,970,046 1 
005,271 71,095 19,689} | 242 113,025) 1,479,310 
73,927,157| 61,203,208] 61,871,365 I 1,160,408) 20,144,466] 72,482,516 
95,794,483] 51,666,177) 40,079,245 1,498,116) 12,035,225] 50,693,027 
102,748,003] 61,675,259] 45,833,947] 81,079,629|| 4,498,339} 12,723,173} 57,738,816] 40,318,801! 
608,535} 1,102,896 113,093 1.454, 237 398,036] 4,857,952 
756,489| 1,263,100 125,944 2,171,719 318,70°| 4,647,412 
4,006,889} 3,489,815) 2,464,136 71,234 79,562 68,250 
19,037 97,075 59,978 1,727,873] 1,246,646) 1,701,885 
29,811 102,219 57,453 1 2,478,285} 1,292,010} 1,464,150 1 
514, 162 643.395 679,776 4 6 633 
2,517,445] 2,973,480]  2,931.660 26 23 2,004 
2,319,464] 2,104,143] 2,988,895 46,131 76,271 151,037 
13,537,821| 9,585,603] 9,079,073]| 208,050 187,057 339, 925 
123,935,398]. 79,539,935] 60,945,511] 105,314,520) 10,200,565} 14,937,182] 64,745,426] 47,799,924 
125,030 185,383 174, 887 9.751 6,676 7,528 | 
28,179 19,920 25,294 1 3,456,148] 7,441,364] 7,654,980]! 1 
5,056 3,587 4,294)! 508,408] 1,190,766]  1,193,411]] 
138, 988 197, 800 187.551 12,062 656,733} 1,309,110) 1,574,751) 1,132,825 
136,848,260] 95,884,431] 77,975,002| 111,764,528] 12,603,284] 17,631,541} 68,089,354] 51,877,560 
26,077 24,089 40,390 ! ; 5,306,678]  2,433,484| 1,376,586 } 7 
122,315 120,411 195, 432 20,655,082} 10,493,188} 7,454,277 
127,088 121,409 196,483}  1,339,632| 20,787,103) 10,572,901) 7,527,623} 7,580,581 
221,559 156,491 169, 339}) 842 1,908 832 
1,276,786] 1,315,952] 1,538,473] | 353 574 277 
581,291 628, 002 735,170} | 343 724 395 
4,028,062} 3,457,314] 3,358,306]! 2 2,804 2,594 1,058} ; ; 
3,491,668] 2,693,665] 2,971,801] ( 5,588 4,414 1,884 
335, 161 272,556 196, 246] | 40 Nil 65) | 
271,757 183,700 200,046) | 45,801 17,779 Zo 
8,674 12,633 9,774|) 379 1,868 3,280], 
5,559,597} 4,692,583}  5,037,044| 4,489,161 221.367 137,646 225.021 886, 436 
37213—32 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


17.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


Item 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. Orurer THAn Foop—concluded 
Seeds— : 
Cloveriseed esses in conten oc ee po 
Blaxsecd: tera t doe <cen con cen aera pe 
Grassisecda ote air ier tre eee as 
Potatoes seeder cee ee ee ee pu 
TotalssSeedstan cn cnet en oe ee $ 
Mmobacco:leaioeerres 1.5 1 cee eee a eee ae 
Hayzand' fodder. as. eee: a er oe ee oe $ 
Torats, B. OtHER THAN Foop?....... $ 
Tota's, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products 5350 =. ees ares. 
WW. Animals and Anima! Products 
Animals, Living— 
Wattle Se Petr eee cone omen ne 
FRORSES 4 Beene reas Re eee eee i 
SWIC es Serer eer: ee, Ee No. 
$ 
TotalsAnimals Lavine?) 7.0: $ 
Fishery Products— 
Fish, Fresh— 
Lobsterse oe eee ee nee eee oe 
Salmon sete ces oe ee ee eee ee i 
White fishes wey. cee eects tiie ore. 
$ 
Motals@hishhal resh2eeen se re emer $ 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
Codfish dried 73a onto are cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc.2..... $ 
Fish, Preserved— 
Ihobsters?-canned-f...c0 00 ote eee cwt. 
$ 
Salonon mcanneds,., eae hae Moe eee ee cwt. 
$ 
Sardines 4 crest ce. Na ee ees cwt. 
$ 
Motalse Kish, reserved cennceee $ 
Totals, Fishery Products?............ $ 
Furs— 
Furs, Undressed— 
Bea VODA EEE rine sok Ae eee ar ee $ 
OX here Renn eat koe Mee $ 
NEAT CONS meh as tS oats, s eon cee ee $ 
Mink’ stavros ct) eee $ 
IMuskrateee oars cacti arte era ea ee cee $ 
Totals, Furs, Undressed2............. $ 
Totals shurse. vodssee tee ee Tee ee $ 


not specified. 


1937 


266, 286 
2,354, 723 
13, 147 
68,819 
75, 243 
164,599 
2,271, 223 


2,328,755 


4,977,139 


10,040, 804 


2,846,525 
2,547,795 


50,259, 008 


244,583,151 


321,760 
15, 677,093 
11,243 
1,442,085 
82, 863 
1,348,764 


19,695,426 


113, 630 
2,438,400 
146,421 
1,652,145 
131,426 
1,605, 862 


12,182,340 


225,533 
1,382,329 


4,154, 152 


10, 437, 150 
27,983,996 


1,140,738 
8,368, 691 

537, 864 
1,730,280 
1,130,353 


16,494,997 
17,515,460 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


All Countries 


1938 


276,401 
1,570, 188 
12,838 
76,047 
104, 226 
176,586 
1,308,845 
1,101, 148 


3,011, 103 
16,341,049 


5,474,479 
1,448, 267 


36,567,040 


190,896,714 


179,224 
9,181,199 
,914 
757,553 
5,500 
30,429 


10,641, 148 


106, 879 
1,952,697 
121,243 
1,567,860 
125, 626 
1,514, 870 


11,344,363 


231,315 
1,362,741 


3,927,830 


41,170 

1, 898, 838 
488,400 
7,128,194 
71,260 
629, 037 


10,021,065 
26,530, 513 


924, 032 
7,230,705 
507,708 
2,189, 157 
978, 163 


13,590,224 
14,096,503 


1939 


228, 864 
1,310,498 
17,644 
79,795 
307,949 
439, 938 
1,947,422 
1,966,040 


3,870,077 
32,210,012 


10, 182,967 
1, 883 , 986 


40,922,773 


220,118,056 


293,425 
15,353, 12] 
5,953 


726,493 
5896 
30,331 


16, 804,325 


107,926 
2,011, 163 
128, 536 
1,664, 176 
131,398 
1,444,331 


12,308, 881 


256, 247 
1,470,204 


3,884, 157 


33, 739 
1,431,294 
592,911 
8,627,557 
87,056 
724,647 


11,548, 982 
28,881,452 


1,356, 936 
6, 133, 153 

575, 363 
2,639,197 
1,438, 208 


14,130, 188 
14,568, 986 


1940 


111,270 
1,035,920 
64,659 
120,085 
345,255 
506, 433 
1,785, 834 
1,598,949 


3,358, 333 


9,921,576 
2,487, 692 
2,342,385 


32,063 , 587 


218, 263,811 


233,781 
12,442,420 
5,416 
674,131 
7,203 

38, 784 


13,736, 489 


115,429 


14,110,712 


260, 926 
1,753,761 


4,063,411 


17,781 
715,383 
462,535 

8, 226,315 
107,239 
953,464 


11,669,050 
31,650,889 


2,025,457 
3,847, 896 

633 , 468 
3,877,559 
2,444,213 


15,617,244 
16,176,075 


2 Totals include other items 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 


1937 


United Kingdom 


1938 


1939 1940 


United States 


1938 


1939 


491 


12, 233 


45,771 


238,542 
2,014,718 


211,245 


162,268 
713,875 
137 


293 ‘ 
301,274 
423,089 
851, 125 
767,041 


Se ee ee ee ee 


Se eS ee Se | ee | en Ce | ee 


8,836,677 
2,586, 838 
677, 833 


15, 243,795 
5,231,027 
779, 602 


9, 969, 253 


31,172,720 
383,703 


106 


Se ee SS ee 


eS ee eee 


306, 958 
14,577,506 
10,295 
1,309,535 
75, 802 
1,315,446 


284, 463 
14,699, 254 


———_ | —— | | | | SL Tee 


60,996 


61 


60, 132 : 


13 


113,630 
2,438,400 
66, 069 
548,035 
131,417 
1,605, 801 


106, 869 
1,952,089 
56,084 
574, 159 
125, 626 
1,514,870 


107,926 
2,011,163 

61,072 : 

607,197 

131,397 
1,444,318 


ee | | ee. | || | Sf | 


2 ES A eS ee Se EEE EE 


53, 199 


22,254 
1,128,280 
196, 729 
peas 


62,099 121,087 


74,034 
513,581 


1,355,454 


78,846 
524, 229 


1,355, 203 


1,667,992 


78,482 ; 
547,453 


——$— | | | |_| NN SS TT 


Neen SS eee 


ef | | | | | | 


500, 605 
6,638, 745 
239,793 
560,074 
808,046 


451,141 
5,912,989 
220,562 
561,579 
586, 103 


476 , 235) 
3, 896,627 
225, 593 
646,421 
836, 766 


610,277 
1,081,064 
291,754 
1,151,081 
287,106 


459,373 
786, 628 
281,071 
1,540,199 
335,093 


873 , 659 
1,810,451 

343, 830 : 
1,942,855 

540, 959| J 


ey ns | | ff 


—— | | SC | LT | 


10,722,537 


8,794,834 


37213—32} 


7,054,745 


3,306,271 


5,728,014 


4,478,818 


6,772,641 


12,187,096 


so Nl 


13 


14 
15 
16 
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17.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


‘All Countries 


No. Item eee 
19374 1938 1939 1940 
If. Animals and Animal Products—concluded 
PA Piairiand bristles,-arc.c be nace eceutaes ee $ 608, 838 447,419 472,793} | 538,950 
2 Hides and skins, PAW... dence socks doc eters cwt. 348, 574 371,923 415,545 350,556 
$ 4,018,587} 2,967,954 3,528,675} 3,681,084 
3 |Leather, unmanufactured................ tome 5,504,891 4,216,809 6, 255, 832 6,521,486 
4 |Leather, manufactured Be Ne Ae oe cee WO Oe ne aT Gaile te oUst sel 1,431,296 1,247,924 1,478,750 
Meats— i 
5 Bacon angenams sons seer tee cwt. 1,956, 169 1,708,374 1,878,251 3,456,042 
$ 33,405,935} 30,905,824} 32,656,049) 58,814,151 
6 Beeliresiee ote oss ee eee rae ewt. 161,205 54,108 38, 732 30,855 
$ 1,225,931 543 , 202 518,097 419,162 
7 IPorkireshie, seer RES ten ean epee Bits A cwt. 181, 093 34,779 30,612 34, 863 
$ 2,788, 622 620, 869 551,664 559,973 
Solo Pork drysalted. pickled jose nee cewt. 54,153 41,785 41,052 42,187 
$ 536, 987 352,475 329,508 298,684 
9 WOULUDV arate hee he eater ener eet lb. 4,572,341 1,894,085 2,788,016 1,385,528 
$ 938,422 441,844 643 , 225 313 , 632 
URotalanl Cates sania eee ramet ciate: $ 42,161,377| 36,308,801} 37,445,336] . 63,289,240 
Milk and Its Products— 
10:P Butter te eet os eee ee er ee cwt. 40, 966 38,934 123,986 134376 
$ 1,147,274 871,547| 2,673,765 382,299 
11 Cheeses Sec eho ose ee ae eae eeye cwt. 889 , 553 809, 891 909,448 1,066,311 
$ 13,062,330} 11,874,223} 12,248,650] 15,723,486 
Wel AMilk® processediZy on4 os tisgsiser ooisvoteioeae ans cwt. 332 , 823 350,772 344,699 468,321 
$ Sa17A V3 |e ee: 450,592) seo cole Lok 4,296,718 
Totals, Milk and Its Products?........ $ 17,581,077 16,219,789 18,221,708} 20,404,055 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 
13 Hishiand whaleolke 2: eee kets eee eer gal. 2,733,482 3,808, 707 2,709,157 1,642,611 
$ 849, 888 975,491 737,496 ; 992,485 
14 luard and lard’substrrutes* tease ase ewt. 308,316 173,470 80,439 33,551 
$ 3,823,830} 1,684,307 581,607 232,696 
15 "Dahl Owe apace tee erase eee cwt. 2A S4 18, 881 14,905 13 247 
$ 113, 829 64,477 43 , 664 40, 202 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes? $ 4,967,041 2,853,479 1,445,809 1,339,485 
TG Weg na. Ur cae ee wood Meee Pee COE rs doz. 1,602,011 1,842,538) 1,274,327) 10,979,879 
$ 424, 200 497,898 310,697 2,771,063 
Ae One ye ite Peet Ree acne aera lb. 2,755,786} 4,008,088} 4,706,914] 10,780,498 
$ 233 , 482 317,107 362,070} 1,237,285 
18: |Sausarecasingsac. «aera pears $ 192875330) e 846,481 7856 , 929 992,885 
19 Wank ape Cerone ae ay cc eee ieee oa een: ewt. 311,357 289, 264 239, 428 314,022 
$ 508,948 353,009] 401,413 468 , 829 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products?. $ | 144,532,334) 118,135,506] 131,803,706] 164,723,794 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles 
20: | Cotton os4 tee cite eee eaten By «pie $ 3,059,336) 2,614,942} 3,535,622) 10,496,260 
a1 |Silk socks and stockings............... doz. pair 487 , 234 515,082 oe wai 404,167 
$ 2,962,201} 3,112,803] 3,098,949} 2,632,334 
22 |Silk and manufactures of, n.0.p............. $ 208, 499 139,627 144, 652 132, 503 
Wool— 
25h WOOL; TAWIC ce cctck . aeeereen metae ae cee lb. 4,812,701 4,260,317) 4,664,083] 2,383,087 
$ 1,396,381 693, 251 889,077 688, 650 
24 he Woollen clotinime. 5. wee ee ene cen ane $ 631,000 527,278 493 , 382 604,437 
CRotaiss.. WOOL2 Berna Sey cece oan: Been: $ 2,201,716 1,326,373 1,523,024 1,561,006 
20 Oller elelcialoerte tts a. ahh etek ane nee $ 1,700,147; 2,269,722) 2,156,534) 2,159,566 
26. Hinder. twine: ong toce acer ee eee cw. 159, 830 159, 428 177, 787 201,499 
$ 1,153,343 1,047,284 969, 263 1,501,256 
At aft Clio MamulaGuun esics cscs er ease Neneeeee tera $ 466, 895 DlLool 381,139 544,249 
28 KRESS Ae apo ee ieee an as teense Pace eaten eee cwt. 138, 172 123 , 462 149,540 120,683 . 
$ 894, 166 489,096 730,743 831,366 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles?............. $ 14,400,522) 13,054,660) 14,427,669) 22,695,647 
1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 2 Totals include other items 


not specified. 


— 


DETAILED‘*EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


the United Kingdom: and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 


1937 


28,785 
20,385 
233,940 
4,557,747 
893, 163 


1,920,587 
32,467,171 


4,038,375 
807,609 


36, 190, 212 


35,679 
1,000,685 
811,815 
11,825,692 
210,355 
1,691,008 


14,517,385 


1,218,065 
355, 888 
302,841 

3,751,457 

2,672 
10,317 


4,199,280 


1,346, 120 
349, 783 

2,216,424 
198,331 
559, 887 
Nil 


79,734,849 


842,918 
68, 253 
440,199 
48,196 


1,337,873 
318,759 
19,816 


342,905 


472,470 
62, 892 
474,340 
188, 144 
13,510 
136, 680 


United Kingdom United States 
1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
33,998 83,252 | 386, 240 261,072 264, 898 
18,814 30,937 281, 889 290, 886 352, 953 
- 189, 406 247,270] | 3,111,337} 2,253,649] 2,967,354] | 
3,358,877| 5,076,883 | 493, 168 508,090} 1,136,143 
838, 419 628, 665 | 61, 122 37, 083 46,091 
| 
1,694,636] 1,864,730 23,370 6, 633 5,515 
30,494,762} 32,287,291 1 660, 872 244,775 185,050;/$ 1 
20.479 8, 693 29, 968 12,307 8,645] | 
159,563 101,411 345, 889 115, 132 114,694 
8,579 4,845 167, 145 23 , 684 23,304 
137,954 80,287 2,577,295 441,724 429, 830 
898 418 | 6,535 333 1 
13,464 7,384 114,198 5, 283 20) | 
1,472,562] 2,315,357 41,981 3,058 1,972 
328, 861 526,326] | 8,483 615 5301 - 
33,809,697] 34,983,977] 60,689,236, 3,940,172 972,343 969,980] 1,052,666 
33, 688 111,092 147 38 249!) 
726,358] 2,325,624 4,255 1,015 5,357 
760,481 811,538 || 47,299 17,555 67, 132 
11,023,338} 10,802,8731/ 1 727,456 310,425 981, 928 1 
4,324 213,348 5,213 4,273 9,291 
2,110,544| 1,698,567 113,320 94, 629 192, 123 
13,860,240] 14,827,064] 17,397,486 1,039,263 418,108] 1,180,730 401,980 
1,297,721 439,753 731,171 707,436 272, 983} | 
372, 466 286,555 286,940 280,037 112, 130 
171,736 76,961 14 4 Nil 
1,664,517 546, 360) ( 1 190 23 bs 1 
1,351 310 11,812 7,969 2,569 
4.072 837 ] 69,743 29,982 9, 629) | 
2,155; 686 904 , 278 816, 226 402,451 317,605 124,650 269,596 
- 1,539,807] 1,024,070|) 1,637 966 2,410 + 
- 401,637 931,941 434 258 601 
3,415,477| 3,587,992 11,276 13,227 27,331 
281,067 288, 696 1 1,160 1,364 2,700 1 
422.118 319,315 577, 880 276, 698 314, 833| | 
1,568 Nil | 311,317 278. 694 ell 
2,980 = 508, 873 350, 023 401,370 
93,175,748} 73,577,536] 102,549,127] 48,778,884; 30,351,002| 44,117,026) 48,712,943 
879,953} 1,285,501 30, 664 13,257 11, 900 
68,152 60, 879 90 55 
419,052 366, 203 666 456 485 
46,480 62,052! | 9, 982 4,110 1,649] | 
1 1 
2,711,793] 1,517,707 1,992,787 556,826] 2,673,103 
400,648 221,738 664, 608 125,854 587, 846 
26,745 8,272 298, 221 232,137 221, 124|| 
428, 808 243,312 85,460] 1,058,724 442,583 891,820] 1,015,505 
513,895 328, 733 10,924 9,298 8, 360)) 
50,083 77,024 89,723 108,738 100,596 
335,568 435,616 626,739 707, 829 532,900 
194,718 219,754|, 1 6,110 3,617 4,842 
14,524 10,441|| 112,679 98,730 134, 689] | 
80,379 70, 839] } 679,991 358, 812 637,378] | 
3,425,276 6,104,839]  2,678,174| 1,731,126]  2,305,580| 2,915,617 


3,418,299 


3,463,707) - 


493 


moO fo 


Co wont FS OH 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


18 
19 


494 


No. 


1 hops ;Douglasthiness.mantccte st ae nee M ft. 
2 Hors; hardwoods chess ee eee ae M ye 
3 Poles, telegraph and telephone.......... oe 
4 Flailrosadetiosiac... vc eae ce eee | 
Totals, Logs and Round Timber?..... $ 
br Liath soca cleun ok ne eee ee eee “ 
Planks and Boards— 
6 SIP Chivseute es eta ores ere ae M 
| Mouglasirgss: cee oe eee M ft 
8 IP ANG) Fo Sec roe Rtas vat artis eo eee ee ae 
9 Spruce wre pattasisle ness eee aes cinion Soe M ft 
$ 
Totals, Planks and Boards?........... M ng 
10: Pulpwood ern. ae acc ee eee ee 
Abe Shingles gener vei eect e ee pave 
Ale “Shooksist Peano ke onee e $ 
13 Spoolwoodeccseee tt eae ee ree eee M a 
14°|PTimber, squares «incon vale eee M ae 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured?...... $ 
Wood, Manufactured— 
1S SED OORS oedema Feet ee ees $ 
16) Match splintseie: pt eer eee $ 
Wood-pulp— 
17 Chemical 4. ee eo eee og 
18 Mechanicalt cscs sere eee ree os é 
‘LotalssWood-pulp2t...e.. as. + see es “e 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured2......... $ 
Paper— 
19) |) Bulprand fibreboard ..-sesereereoe eee oe 
ROT MPaperiboardsn-0.0) <a.ss meee aie eee ae $ 
21) Le BOOK papers esse coma eee a 
a2 Newsprintipapers ne a..cccce tens con cokes a 
23 WraADpINgspADeLr acne aser eee ee eee ae 
Totals Papers: cs. 2 seecne tonic oe tes $ 
24 |Books and printed matter.................. $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Papers: 4h eee eee ee ae $ 
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Item 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 


Wood, Unmanufactured— 


Logs and Round Timber— 


not specified. 


1937 


144,545 
2,953, 987 
17,254 
552, 106 
418,549 
1,294,145 
1,217,327 
912,370 


7,376, 728 


245, 243 
1,010,329 


113,392 
3,795, 180 
738, 846 
15,356, 569 
132,345 
4,551,446 
590, 290 


‘| 14,472,487 


1,858,352 


"45/449" 194 


1,542, 853 
12,088,329 
2,184,335 


79,510,385 


2,736, 909 
295,181 


13,378,446 
36,772,345 
3,336,026 
4,145,552 


17,414,317 


41,815,731 


46,311,743 


379, 656 
1,199,358 
3, 885,625 

110,215 

718,370 

69,104,793 
126,466,412 

475,473 

1,848,331 


136, 164, 168 


981,392 


262,967,688 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


All Countries - 


1938 


106, 431 
1,948,756 
14,462 
542,819 
334,718 
1,064,082 
738,405 
555, 499 


5, 820,368 


163, 458 
531,543 


74,018 
2,216,871 
805,326 
14,594,701 
82,068 
2,822,425 
419, 994 


9,820,959 


1,667,088 


35, 887,481 


1,587,529 
13,641,798 
1,899, 634 
5, 157,569 
1,096, 190 
11,123 
481,643 
86, 003 
1,524,697 


67,170,704 


—- —_. 


1,361,267 
319,177 


8,231,172 
24,226,663 
2,484, 104 
2,914,247 


11,080,742 


27,730,738 


30,619, 800 


371,320 
1,248,272 
3,318,378 

73, 653 
491,834 
48,493 ,092 
104,615,042 

298, 140 
1,277,027 


112,872,776 


949,678 


1939 


115,020 
2,308, 749 
19,558 
678,059 
374, 847 
1, 122,346 
683 , 107 
563, 812 


7,423,467 


179,060 
528,657 


86, 946 
2,956,441 
924,686 
18, 100, 900 
149, 692 
4,814,335 
607, 987 


14,487,364 


2, 113, 160 


48, 829,466 


Ieo2sonn 
11,901,480 
2,935,349 
8, 224,756 
1,031,355 
7,664 
311,576 
98,773 
1,718, 137 


83,920,773 


745,538 
448,168 


10,354,289 
26,393 , 309 
3,373 , 032 
4,090,177 


14,110,308 
31,000,602 


33,374,645 


551,878 
1,560,738 
2,717,387 

81,922 
510,481 
53,174, 4538 
115, 687,288 

306,042 

1,252,153 


124,127,164 
1,118,461 


1940 


27,120 
655,523 
31,271 
1,776,420 
340,854 
1,115,041 
1, 202, 862 
904,784 


10, 886,912 


182,329 
546,951 


106,577 
948, 830 
20,958, 212 


950, 198 


27,469, 206 


2,451, 623 
67,736,934 


1,404,452 


12,521,880 
2,810,785 
7,606,118 
4,231,154 


97,058 
2,066,489 


112,555, 563 


44,422 
1,096, 826 


16,897, 182 
53, 831,688 
4,081,800 
6,265, 069 


21,370,348 


60,930, 149 


63 , 662,483 


760,931 
2,513, 867 
6,278,026 

154,559 
1,053,780 

64,855,787 
151,360,196 

817,583 

4,196,131 


170,879,526 


908, 824 


211,612,958) 242,541,043) 348,006,396 


2 Totals include other items 


co. ae 2 oe 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con: 
United Kingdom United States 
oO. 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
166 47 10}) 21,874 32,666 34, 141]) 1 
2,294 1,062 535] | 255,548 360, 726 revel 
5,770 7,248 13, 132] | 5,306 3,942 4,984 2 
221,158 304,731 525,933 ‘ 86,360 69,442 93,453 3 
Nil Nil Nil 417,394 334, 716 374,671 3 
- - - 1,289,272] 1,064,066} 1,121,373 
714,014 466,489 265,567 303, 155 247,058 206 , 587 4 
554,865] - 347,278 211, 199 226, 802 199,558 144,752 
779,104 661,798] 873,150} 5, 728,675] 3,183,888} 2,076,091) 3,877,084} 3,629,847 
70 Nil Nil. 243, 875 160,377 177,717!) 5 
175 - - 1,004, 816 519,442 524,040 
74,646 50, 206 45,998 38,362 23,372 40,092 6 
2,285,597| 1,309,795} 1,349,525 1,496,596 893,362] 1,579,810 
473,014 549,272 70,871 1 107, 023 114,218 101, 843 1 7 
9,647,548] 9,771,212} 12,912,021 2,191,371] 1,941,603] 1,964,429 
48, 686 22,065 35, 888 74,750 52,652 103, 672 8 
1,922,904 918,662} 1,293,295 2,315,408] 1,643,814] 3,167,306 
A ie : a : ater : ote : ae - ray | 9 
,191, ,012, 959 ,610, 822 , 679, 237 ,396, 058 , 676, 62 
+3 ( 
1,027,318 960,141) 1,188,714] 1,547,428 537,201 448,921 625,278 648,931 
23,619,605] 19,374,453] 25,598,314] 40,221,372] 15,477,155] 11,557,321] 16,874,881] 20,382,202 
3,329 2,092 Nil 1,475,212] 1,273,105} 1,076,761 10 
33,315 26, 298 - 11,437,463} 10,374,557] 8,785,581 
26,011 32,001 58,695 | 2,114,578] 1,840,686] 2,808,339 11 
77, 879 89,978 178,522 5,998,521] 4,989,816] 7,865,401 
248,085 244, 830 273,712 1 2.133 1,388 2,473 1 12 
4,869 8,409 2,796 5,574 2,683 4, 868 13 
209,719 383,959 138,982 213, 739 95, 836 172,594 
29,931 24,616 35, 260 | 1,720 1,197 1,809 14 
683,916 507,219 695,972 44,287 23, 987 26,103 
27,320,105] 22,669,304] 29,664,344] 55,209,255] 39,019,969] 32,012,326] 39,753,713] 46,058,584 
2,720,504] 1,341,127 715, 293 258 375 427!) 15 
295,181 318,877 428, 662 Nil Nil 6] | 16 
1,224,969 976,020 718, 188 1 10,408,305} 6,617,655] 9,111,667 1 17 
3,481,261; 3,202,927} 1,797,023 28,577,240] 18,563,876] 23,160,113 
439, 702 377,261 730,544 2,896,087| 2,106,843} 2,642,488 18 
777,337 474,007 915,919 3,367,803} 2,440,240] 3,174,258 
1,665,201) 1,353,881] 1,448,732} 3,524,365] 13,962,484) 9,077,212} 12,131,768] 16,505,353 
4,260,024] 3,678,448] 2,712,942] 9,966,249] 32,764,641] 21,561,546] 26,836,718} 46,576,654 
7,890,312} 5,913,564] 4,365,800] 11,480,438] 32,972,334} 21,654,042] 27,007,977] 46,780,236 
210, 867 199,551 226 , 582} ) 10,996 4,973 205, 602 19 
608,417 619, 165 741,122 34,702 14,566 375, 669 
2,788,531] 2,541,618] 2,203,669 622, 662 433,076 111,522 20 
20, 987 14,844 14,398 2,438 363 342 21 
154,592 109,786 106 , 638 1 8,240 4,187 3,665 1 
2,959,951] 3,441,929} 3,535,083 57,980,416] 38,765,934] 44,127,726 22 
4,725,500] 5,694,747] 5,811,462 105,699,202) 85,190,912] 97,057,620 
18,838 26,691 35,297 17,350 15,961 17,524 23 
80,446 151,220 192,493 32,069 26,564 32,964 
8,909,440} 9,705,089) 9,715,818] 16,384,102]! 107,084,385] 85,160,845] 98,425,416] 121,312,825 
207, 722 198,455 190,538 1 465,074 466, 028 636, 995 1 24 
44,327,579] 38,486,412} 43,936,500 s.1n,t0 179,541,762] 140,293,241] 165,824,101] 214,751,246 


496 
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QO a2 Sd Or oe oo x“ —_ 


29 
30 


Item 


VY. Iron and Its Products 


Machinery— 


Addinginia Chihesayraay ae ener nce oer ree 
Electric vacuum cleaners................ 
DSwinesMAchIMes wel e enceamek ee peace 
Washing machines and wringers.......... 
Typewriters;anG) parts weer teens Gee 


Vehicles— 


Automobiles, passenger.................. 


AutomobilesapaLltusiOl, eee oeeiehe eters 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper— 


Coppel nore arate ie ees Mae 
Copper: bistert-icen.e% se eee ee ee 


Copper in ingots, bars, rods, strips, etc.... 


(otalse Copperzn en eee eee ee 
Tuead im One rakes Mene meyl cn eee 


Desdain' pies y CvC nets sce eect re 


Nickel— 


Nickel in ore, matte, ete BT ENED ta 7° 
Nickel, finte2. Sense... oe peg anne ci 7. 
Nickel oxtthertenirrnssc serene. eos eee 


‘LotalsyiNnickelis Vacate: tate 


Precious Metals— 


Jewellers’ sweepings and scrap, n.o.p.... 
Platinum and other metals of the platinum 

FrOUp MICONCCHULALES ea eee ee 
DilVerdn OLe we ao ae aac | Meee eC eae 


Totals, Precious Metals?............ 


——————— 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


not specified. 


Ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, etc......... 
Pics An gotstancdrollletsrawcccr tne eres 
SCLrApATONIGEI Slee laa ice ene ein aot 
Rolhng-milliproductseees: eee eee 
TD Ubes ANC Pipes? nce diska oe ae fapee alan ecenes 
Vi DURE aL Weed stairs nanclnhey eee I A att CO Dot oi cain 


Ar Lm plementsaqcate 24st eee keer 
FAT aware an ceCuulen yaar ae eraeeer ate: 


TOtalseeNTACHINErY2 =m smaec oe ooeneree 
Gols Serie: Petree amie re Mer emery eee 


Automobiles; tretpit),, cone ee eee ce 


ZLOUAI SEN elt Cl Ose een Ane eee 


Totals, Iron and Its Products?.... 


$ 


; = 


All Countries 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
48, 603 32, 881 64,345 94,957 
2,036,079} 1,305,908} 2,476,907} 6,819,490 
176,547 119, 094 157, 169 264,917 
5,184,204} 3,872,049) 5,168,220) 12,899,923 
143,977 85, 122 93, 837 3,261 
1,954,698) 1,008,992} 1,020,642 47,336 
65,043 107,499 96,584 132,513 
2,821,513) 4,769,451) 3,863,723) 6,885,898 
1,118,451 786, 627 991,236} 3,210,473 
972,673} 1,146,622} 1,120,216} 3,107,061 
9,838,808) 7,790,124) 6,974,684) 9,537,256 
2,301,863) 2,238,868} 2,834,327) 3,562,747 
971,491 625, 695 879,961 370, 152 
169,701 107, 865 117,497 73,125 
2,513,775} 1,617,106) . 2,127,044) 1,738,336 
1,287,092) 1,332,388 971,787 307, 293 
1,632,301 1,300,212] 1,680,810; 1,038,468 
10,837,419} 9,782,719) 10,873,125) - 13,457, 598 
1,485,209} 1,325,817; 1,399,299} 1,832,179 
22,066 17,382 19,955 66,047 
7,941,782) 6,925,469} 8,156,528} 47,114,836 
43,801 40,386 38,548 18,145 
15,921,282} 15,311,201} 14,394,485] 7,191,226 
2,919,981} 2,679,265} 2,991,697; 10,289,580 
27,018,650) 25,204,971) 25,949,813} 65,588,761 
66,027,238) 60,139,369, 63,102,432) 127,666,846 
97,029} 1,294,487} 1,411,579}) 
17,592,909) 23,052,552) 25,684,476] | 
1,614,953} 1,088,826} . 1,411,555] | 
| 
738,676} 1,098,061; 1,215,009 1 
7,409,381) 7,637,581} 8,505,064 
108, 843 305,273 311,118 
1,333,073} 3,056,241} 3,113,742 
3,473,661} 4,170,416) 3,903,770} | 
46,015,709} 41,625,628) 40,232,379]| 
56,155,282} 53,314,802) 53,227,919 1 
165, 296 71,623 82,042 
862, 850 345,394 399, 811 
3,531,396} 3,098,641] 3,614,717 
16,978,147} 8,637,797; 9,450,265} | 
{| 
808, 082 886 , 482 941,020} } 1 
14,544,952} 15,956,929) 16,940, 142}| 
1,368,536} 1,053,723) 1,358,284 
42,876,537] 35,340,370) 39,582,460} | 
51,082 36, 835 48, 509| | 
1,491,728} 1,199,118)  1,410,909}| 
58,913,217] 52,496,417) 57,933,511 V 
1,338,358} 1,211,204} 1,620,799 934,374 
8,374,795} 9,320,325} 6,136,752) 5,898,616 
5,769,332} 5,868,827) 6,828,031] 5,633,106 
2,567,412} 2,540,860) 2,801,206} 2,052,298 
14,620,025} 22,682,687] 14,202,549} 13,612,952 
6,556,357) 9,838,462} 5,723,967| 5,118,206 
18,864,682} 22,955,341) 16,331,173} 14,052,639 


2 Totals include other items 


— | 


\ 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
a — —————. —__—__————|No. 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
6,117 4,209 11,344}) 36, 223 24,420 48, 826] | 1 
310,477 232,278 695,199 | 1,329,780 742,175} 1,463,392 
118,675 87, 569 92,152 43, 880 37,273 57,013 2 
3,093,602} 2,734,014) 3,164,683 1,505, 181 806,580] 1,630,194 
15,824 13,884 8,573 | 80, 804 26, 962 30,388 3 
203 , 406 169, 192 90,281 1,030,912 284, 795 295, 234 
29,443 34,545 39,787 2,472 319 4,691] | 4 
1,222,338} 1,613,856] 1,627,383 60,250 11,050 133,332 
54,570 43,458 4,472 1 131,275 33,477 33,291 1 5 
355,358 369,543 401, 269 1, 893 559 13, 236] ( 6 
1,207,040} 1,129,477} 1,684,001 3,311,354] 2,366,645} 1,852,651 v1 
1,375,600} 1,232,394) 1,506,545 88, 787 226, 895 386, 946 8 
832,025 461,590 722,308 525 218 530 9 
60,443 33,924 62,280 11,320 5,447 1,106 10 
536 510 104 4,721 3,152 5,509 11 
658, 686 704,931 430,305 673 236 270 12 
1,053,165 653,078] 1,125,394 1,004 12,896 929 13 
4,613,149] 4,324,587} 5,227,343} 7,888,341 242,101 156,574 217,248 610, 149 
499,558] 351,388 aise 22,783 15,570 aA, “a 14 
4 3 20} | 31 16 11} | 15 
1,923 1,946 13,920 1 7,503 2,998 3,210 1 ; 
2,420 1,395 1,031 442 239 234 16 
1,923,647| 1,118,924 818,509 148,994 87,318 86, 280 
12,234 27,388 60,214 35,007 31,596 47,609 17 
1,940,057) 1,148,393 901,078] 21,213,571 227, 867 153,419 ~~ 170,998 935, 981 
14,914,879] 13,517,445] 15,976,901) 53,432,766) 6,954,215) 4,148,832) 4,954,238] 5,963,660 
458, 254 678,251 779, 155} ) - 256,453 22,337 39, 685 18 
8,781,947} 12,012,734] 14,328,385 3,814,524 343,577 547,337 
68,337 487,900 574,042) | 531,944 234 , 323 411,902 19 
| 
11,649 33,781 138,713 ‘ -  §10,481 585,119 639 , 468 1 20 
119, 530 255,044 970,991 5,104,451} 4,052,784] 4,476,277 
Nil Nil Nil 108, 843 305,273 311,118 21 
S - - 1,333,073] 3,056,241] 8,113,742 
2,635,658] 2,552,860] 2,882,007 46 355 47,044 22 
35,298,259| 25,528,976] 29,375,643 764 3,948 474, 032 
35,751,651| 26,123,837] 30,610,878 1 6,777,770| | 7,237,687) 8,512,369 1 
Nil Nil Nil 104,375 66,363 82,042] | 23 
- - - 598, 847 322,714 399, 811] | 
2,306,658} 2,391,619} 2,210,933 10 415 171] | 24 
10,886,174] 6,656,476} 5,600,771 71 1,469 541 
| 
442,238 553, 858 600, 281 1 _ + 141,426 78,973 151,049} } 1 25 
7,960,420] 9,969,894] 10,805,058 2,545,00 1,421,514] 2,718,882} | 
413,206 429,546 112,590 791,255 435,567 983 , 585} | 26 
16,533,895] 17,029,686) 4,198,455 19,781,786] 10,890,796] 25,692,540 
2,692] . 6,079 33,317 17,554 3,496 15,192 
91.476 531,093] 1,078,878 352,978 73,435 332,031 
24,585,791| 27,530,673} 16,082,391 1 22,679,764| 12,385,745] 28,743,453 1 
465,520 492,763 287, 803 872,838 718,441] 1,332,996 | 28 
8,111,340} 9,023,427} 5,857,271 - eNil Nil 32, 228 | 29 
35,543 698 Nil 1 ' §,324,684| - 5,573,016] 6,555,509} 1 30 
13, 882 285 - 2,385,930} 2,416,746] 2,693,316 
2,758,044 715,808 200,397 11, 239,967| 21,713,359] 13,862,258 | 31 
1,245,757 309,904 88,717 5,026,640] 9,419,185} 5,576,354 
9,853,243] 9,845,319] 6,252,999] 5,120,997] 8,296,424] 12,579,922} 9,672,624; 8,798,585 
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17.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


Item 


All Countries 


1937 


1938 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded 
Zinc— 


ZANE OF Cj). Soe hod ae oe aOR Ee se oo «Le cwt 
ZATIC Spelterne wactea-..o seen Meas Teepe et 
$ 
Lotalst Zines. tenes 2 aos ee $ 
Hlectricaliapparatusi.. ace ements eee $ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals?........ $ 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
Asbestos— 


Asbestos SfaWsa.. chicken ee eee ton 
Asbestos sand and waste...............0.- ton 
$ 
Totals, eAsbestos2. (65.0... .ic.cnieee oe $ 
Glaycand prodwotei:..\., «ais oo sk oe $ 
Coal and Its Products— 

(Oy CRT 2 Spee EE At gee Cte ERS 2 Se ton 
COG jo rere aah tees Mea iceoe eae ton 
Dar, pitchiand oils... tee vecaen een oe $ 

Totals, Coal and Its Products?........ $ 
Petroleum and products. ................0.- $ 
Abrasives, artificial, crude................ ‘ See 
Cy psum' tet gen ata ota tie ee eee eae ton 

$ 

Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals?...... $ 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
A CIOS rs. 5 ce EER REST To PO RR coe a ee $ 
Cobalt oxideandisalts....5e cn done eee 3 
Drugs, medicinal Gea.) eee ese) ee oe $ 
Fertilizers— 
Ammoniumesulphatessencet terrier mnie ee 
Bhosphat eneacsetrveevtrtocte ce avocet cites cwt. 
$ 
Lotals, Mertilizers? o<te5s on cc enereie o: $ 
ipaintsrand varnishes. deermen - carreras $ 
SOAP: £2... orci. PRR oe a CNG pea Bi $ 
Sodium compounds: ©. Oc Rte eee foe. dee $ 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products? $ 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
Containers (outside coverings)............. ~ $ 
EIOCUPIG CROLEY von cate ikoee oeee M kwh. 
$ 
yng so ore te ac oa Be bes. see $ 
Pens; pencilsjand parts...0e ee cone iets $ 
Settlers’ effects n..<c27 see saree er os ee 
Ships and vesselseur. 6. cae cae Cee $ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities?... $ 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce... $ 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 
3’ Excludes bunker coal from Apr. 1, 1937. 


1939 


656, 958 
2,618,641 
2,683, 780 

12,739,242 


15,491, 186 
4,309,975 
194,876,383 


196,511 
10,972,852 
194,530 
3,242,457 


14,545,370 
596,970 


355, 268 
1,441,879 
53, 926 
472,486 
926, 683 


2,841,048 


1,295,457 
2,258,435 
6,544,454 
841,191 
960,711 


30,896,016 


2,902,209 
754,965 
1,443,231 


1,129,715 
1,212,258 
4 


6, 600, 164 
1,021, 948 
1,256,815 
4,674,097 


21,666,897 


2,065,771 
1,753,456 
3,979,248 
3,555, 240 

855, 215 
3,349, 257 

626, 037 


17,416, 688 


458,410 
1,154, 812 
2,644,241 
8,626,961 


9,816,008 
4,114, 160 
179,664,366 


165,744 
10,872,435 
123, 143 
2,237,751 


13,316,558 
546,005 


353, 181 
1,540, 990 
41,907 
445,940 
747, 882 


2,734,812 


877,553 
1,202,216 
3,773,570 

810, 109 

932,742 


25,013,087 


1,353,770 
523,218 
1,566,422 


1,543, 829 
1,697, 204 
4 


7,066, 186 


909, 875 
1,419,051 
4,000,307 


19,495,986 


2,348,770 
1,885,316 
4,182,717 
3,527,330 

772, 876 
2,519,537 

277,161 


19,571,271 


1939 1940 
412,606 
526,905|( 
3,119,891 
9,343,586 
9,922,232} 1 
3,229,469] 3,283,175 
182,890,103) 194,711,984 
186, 238]) 
12,463; 1771 pea 
159,780 
2,902, 111 
15,844,703} 2 
542,788] 498,047 
376,203] 504,898 
1,666,934] 2,361,551 
55,510 40,330 
506,501) 341,675 
467,613 704,874 
2,641,048] 3,408, 100 
848,558} 1,034,108 
1,439,126] 2,277,857 
4/380, 148} 7,601,090 
1,260,455] 1,312,388 
1,391,468] 1,348,744 
29,332,099] 33,754,096 
1,652,024] 2,726,523 
814,807| 1,126,785 
1,921,698] — 1,596,052 
2,185,203] 1,449,708 
2,508,364] 2,172,049 
1,057,465] 1,084,198 
1,684,040] 1,991,804 
9,179,148] 8,584,098 
1,559,661) 2,325,476 
643,857/ 265, 115 
4,802,777 5,935,442 
24,263,342| 31,222,806 
1,050,294] 1,127,386 
1,918,630] 2,089,703 
4;318,854| 4,892,327 
3,416,610] 2,468,934 
691,308] 321,358 
2,381,961} 2,071,730 
486,180} 101,038 
16,447,654] 39,033, 664 


997,366,918] 837,583,917| 924,926, 104/1,178,954,420 


2 Totals include other items 


4 Not reported separately prior to 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1937-40—conc. 


1937 


Nil 


1,780,567 
8,388, 962 


8,411,292 
1,024,041 
101,319,417 


119, 605 
1,183,740 
59,176 


United Kingdom 


1937 


1,705 
3, 873 
144, 967 
813,510 


831,739 


39,048 
44,730,059 


98,196 
5,347,488 
176,708 
2,913,183 


8,262,550 


69,998 


228, 725 
840,545 
48,664 
358,351 
895, 136 


United States 


1938 


Nil 


47,835) 


161,147 
175,488 


28,564 
33,924, 261 


54,323 
3,125,401 
112,544 
2,003 , 429 


5,129,552 


58,411 


221,512 
881,631 
40,073 
395, 792 
633 , 423 


i a ff ff 


103 , 602 


513,316 
2,006 , 050 
5, 238,546 

735, 125 

851,518 


81,358 
1,009, 618 
2,734,022 

675,734 
793, 196 


| | | | Ee 


3,276,123 


1,000,101 
595,217 
720,075 


Nil 


4 


Nil 

423,855 
989, 074 
32,736 


5,248,845 


20,216 
Nil 


1,624,151 
620, 832 
482,254 

1,339 


3,663,000 


1938 1939 1940 
Nil Nil 
1,987,789] 2,433,516 
61563.273| 7/356,015 
6,571,840] 7,362,074 1 
712,649] 312,118] 633,147 
91,452,626] 83,363,379 101,646,363 
19,996 22,610 
1,271,974]  1,392/063 
4'936 7'559 1 
103°453| 1551549 
1,461,618] 1,888,070/ 1 
21,313 6,175 
Nil Nil 
= = 1 
1,400 3.030 
41.657 86144 
Nil Nil 
41,657 86,1441 190,206 
49, 222 23, 062 
158'375| 155,849 
942'170|  915°300 1 
134'375 62.665 
1391546 64.589 
3,090,439} 3,430,123} 6,341,221 
868,432| 1,290,539 
509.758| 778,504 
797,839] 1,024,937 
Nil Nil 1 
oot ai | 
ae ea (a Or 5,549 
385,857, 553,066 
1,271,967} 5111344 1 
25/256 14/348 
5,031,528] 5,730,789] 8,342,952 
57,282 92, 646 
Nil Nil 
1,797,615] 1,830,988 1 
562.5041 499.296 
349°3241 200,138 
90/363 11615 
4,228,304 4,415,081| 25,571,262 


19,393,344 


1,772,497 
134, 897 
51,548 


341,790 
381,553 
4 


5,046,461 

47, ve 
2,166, 741 
| 9,724,310 


1,217,713 
1,753,411 
3,976,052 
1,425,648 
2,529,464 

135, 562 


9,888,370 


11,931,421 


363 , 867 
Nil 
56,300 


420, 886 
486,448 
4 


5,335,904 


38, 164 
739 
1,604,512 


7,844,059 


1,445,765 


9,258,978 


499 
1939 1940 
Nil 1 
128,744 : 2 
420,056 
447,502 1 
56, 194 64,7341 3 
49,538,273] 67,473,805 
77,460 4 
4,994297 
147,599 1 5 
2,651,896 
7,646,926 1 
55,573 6 
263,963 7 
1,097,033 1 
"380 8 
419" 034 
453.140 9 
1,969,207| 1,943,216 
34,591 10 
1,258,221 ii 
3/391, 803 1 
1,191,613 12 
1.319.985 
16,161,233| 19,285,210 
83,374] } 13 
il 14 
60,791 15 
775,645 1 16 
904,489 
728.137 17 
1,025,558 
6,309,288] 6,091,039 
353, 6s 18 
744 1 19 
2,161,277] | 20 
9,683,576 10,846,592 
112,014 a1 
1,918, 602 22 
4'316,804 
1) 113/226 1 23 
2°171 24 
1,946,400 25 
120.728 26 
8,838,584] 8,543,390 


402,062,094! 339,688,685 "328,099, 242| 508,095,949" 360,012,143] 270,461,189 “380, 392,047] 442,984,157 


ee 
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Subsection 3.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada are analysed in this subsection 
to reveal changes in the physical volume of external trade as well as in the dollar 
value of that trade. Since value figures alone may be somewhat misleading when 
used to show the physical growth of production and external trade it is desirable 
to secure a record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as dis- 
tinguished from the value thereof. A description of the method used in ascertaining 
such fluctuations is given at p. 462 of the 1941 Year Book. 


In Table 18 the imports and exports for 1938, 1939 and 1940, are first shown 
at the values at which the trade was recorded; the same imports and exports are 
then shown at the value they would have had if the average price or unit value had 
been the same in each year as it was over the average of the years 1935-39. In 
other words, the figures on the basis of the average values over the base period 
enable a comparison to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the 
basis of variations in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been 
eliminated. Index numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values 


of the imports or exports in each year expressed as percentages of 1935-39 are then 


given. These are followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the 
prices at which goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages 
of the prices in 1935-39. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the 
relative quantity of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as 
a percentage of the quantity of the same merchandise in 1935-39. 


The declared value of imports showed a sharp increase from $751,056,000 in 
1939 to $1,081,951,000 in 1940, a rise of 44-1 p.c. However, if the price level of 
1935-39 had prevailed in both of these years, imports would have amounted to 
$737,858,000 in 1939 and $982,475,000 in 1940. This would represent a gain of 33-2 
p.c., which, although somewhat less than the increase actually shown, indicates 
that the rising level of prices was far less a factor in the upswing than was the greatly 
increased quantities of materials flowing into Canada to meet war-time production 
needs. 


Tt will be noted that all the main groups of imports showed increases in declared 
values in 1940 over 1939. However, two groups, namely, animal and animal pro- 
ducts, and wood and paper products, registered minor declines in quantity. All 
groups, with the exception of iron and iron products, and non-ferrous metals, showed 
advances in unit values or prices. f 


Exports also increased in 1940, both in value and in volume. On the basis of 
price levels prevailing during the period 1935-39, exports would have been valued at 
$1,069,145,000 in 1940 as compared with $9438,352,000 in 1939. This represents 
an increase of 13-3 p.c., as against the actual increase, on the basis of declared. 
values, of 27-5 p.c., indicating a sizeable advance both in quantity and in the unit 
value of total exports in 1940. The only decline in unit value was noted in the 
non-metallic minerals group, the index number of value falling slightly from 106-7 
to 105-2. On the other hand, the index for iron and iron products jumped from 
104-9 to 151-5. 


The index numbers of unit values of total imports increased from 101-6 in 
1939 to 109-9 in 1940, while the index of unit values of exports showed an even 
greater increase from 97-0 to 109-1. -This would indicate a more favourable position 


ae ee ee 
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of Canada’s barter terms in 1940 than in 1939. Expressed differently it may be 
said that, assuming it took 100 units of exports to pay for 100 units of imports in 1939, 
the same 100 units of exports would have commanded 105 units of imports in 1940. 


18.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 
1938-40 


Nors.—In previous editions of the Year Book, the indexes of value and volume of imports and exports 
were calculated on a 1936 base. These have now been re-calculated on a five-year base (1935-39=100) 
back to 1935, making them uniform with other indexes of the Bureau. Figures for the years 1935-37, in- 
clusive, will be found at p. 118, Vol. I of ‘“Trade of Canada, 1940’’. 


Imports for Domestic Exports 
Group ey Consumption (Excluding Gold) 
1938 1939 19401 | 1938 1939 19401 
i $000 | g000 | $'000 || $000 | $000 | s$'000 
Values as Declared 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 125,121 | 127,835 | 157,250 | 190,897 | 220,118 218, 263 
Animals and Animal Products...:............. Wya2on |o2, ios) | -so,060 Ht 118, labs u1ed,804 164,724 
COLORING TGR ELL O Sed Ware ih cdacetisee Sksuble lay ike ale os 87,443 | 100,866 | 147,329 13,055 14,428 22,696 
AV aveTo lacs tel vtyl Beh by 24 plats Be, Bs oa ce an Pao 32143 | 335703 38,100 || 211,613 | 242,541 | 348,006 
Trou Ae tSee LOGUCLS. + ices. 2 bohents mek coe a 162,554 | 183,160 | 298,903 60, 139 63, 102 127, 667 
INGaSBernOusy MCLSIS 2 = pot. o ee ce teow cae Shaves 38,396 | 42,108 | 71,144 || 179,664 | 182,890 | 194,712 
Non MetaliiemManerals’ «cic cits os aes 6 ole oho 121,721 | 132,824 | 161,198 || 25,013 29,332 33, 754 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 35,206 | 43,706 | 51,824} 19,496 | 24,263 Sti225 
DAISIES ers Shin eilotte 6 ow cies ces ..| 49,640 54,096 | 120,837 19,571 16, 448 37,909 
Totals, Declared Values................. 677,451 | 751,056 |1,081,951 || 837,584 | 924,926 | 1,178,954 
On the Basis of 1935-39 Average Values 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 132,082 | 134,131 | 140,452 || 193,571 | 249,092 221,678 
Animals and Animal Products..o.. 2.000.000 0. 26, 023 34, 200 33,174 || 115,582 | 134,090 158, 887 
VEE ee SS Ve ad Bros c llc een a ae Ce 91,840 | 101,173 | 115,694 13,939 15,482 21, 254 
WiGo0dsind Paper... .c2s deste Resid rae aoe 31, 831 5 7H 32,407 || 185,699 | 224,292 283, 694 
Tronvands ite Products t4.457 9b ae ee ka ee es 159,501 | 161,174 | 273,425 57,019 60, 130 84,315 
INODEDELLOUSiU eb ls -ncsbis eas cies renee tert uslone 41,009 | 42,111 77,800 || 183.253 | 190,069 197,021 
Non-Metallic Minerals: p40 ..5 4 ochen aee ee’ 119,938 | 134,234 | 150,437 23,578 27,471 32,094 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 35,136 | 44,910 | 49,805 19.470 25,973 33,366 
MMPS COU Ss cant. 5 jcas "Tine sw aes ie More grees 50, 248 53,154 | 109,281 19,194 16, 753 36, 836 
Totals at 1935-39 Average Values......... 687,608 | 737,858 | 982,475 || 811,305 | 943,352 | 1,069,145 
Index Numbers of Declared Values 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 98-2 100-3 123-4 77-6 89-3 88-6 
Animals and Animal Products.........:..:... 91-4 118-7 128-0 95-4 106-9 133-6 
ATO POR ANG UMEPYULLGS are Bens tee on lec Re Nd ctaneie oes 89-7 103-4 151-0 102-4 113-2 178-0 
Wood ancl PANG aaiirs ores ole teas ohn geten deer 107°6 112-8 127-5 95-9 109-9 157-7 
HorGAREL LEG TeROCUECUS. £ Scrh. secs atin ns Sashic-aseoos 101-1 113-9 185-8 103-1 108-2 218-9 
PNou-verrous Metals, ct toto. beac cdma ce. 97-8 107-3 181-3 111-2 113-2 120-6 
Sion-Metallie Mineraisg.. (ri as eG 99-8 108-8 132-1 98-4 115-4 132-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 98-9 122-7 145-5 97-9 121-9 156-8 
MaBeelneCOuses: feet. aca aaa ae bh net 111-8 121-8 272-2 120-6 101-3 233-6 
Total Indexes of Declared Values........ 99-0 109-7 158-1 94-7 104-6 133-3 
Index Numbers of Average Values 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 94-2 95-2 111-8 94-9 85-4 95-2 
Animals and Animal Products................ 97-2 96-1 106-8 102-2 98-3 103-6 
Biires nd, VOXtrlesir 2. . ose Neh el wale ae 94-9 99-4 127-0 93-8 93-3 106-8 
Wood and Paper....... a op Mh, te 101-0 102-8 117-6 113-0 107-2 121-6 
PrOMenIaT LES. PTOGUCtR neat oo des Games sores Saws 102-9 114-7 110-4 105-5 104-9 151-5 
iN PeTrois: MetALS( os, cla. ld Weir > oobi diate obec 90-2 96-4 88-2 98-2 96-4 99-1 
Non-Metallic Mmerals>)... 05.00.0000. 89 eins 101-5 98-9 107-1 106-1 106-7 105-2 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 100-0 97-1 103-8 100-6 93-9 94-1 
LL USP LEP ae GNI YS ie PO ent 96-1 99-0 107-6 100-9 97-1 101-9 
Total Indexes of Average Yalues......... 98-3 101-6 109-9 102-2 97-0 108-1 


1 Subject to revision. 
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18.—Comparison of the Vaiues and Volumes of Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 
1938-40—concluded 


Imports for Domestic Exports 
Consumption (Excluding Gold) 


1938 1939 1940! 1938 1939 19401 


Group 


Index Numbers of Physical Voiume 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 103-8 105-4 110-4 104-0 93-1 
Anmalsand Animal Products... ¢ cco 94-0 123-6 119-9 108-8 128-4 
Fibrestandabextilesies .ineumeoac coer 94-4 104-0 119-0 121-3 166-6 
WoodsandiBapentacais nian 6 soe a oi erotic te 106-6 109-7 108-5 102-5 129-7 
ronan dulitsi broduetsseetese ees eee 98-2 99-3 168-4 103-1 144-5 
INon=Herrous Metals) ee en.n- atten ea eee 108-4 111-3 205-7 117-4 121-7 
INon=Metallic sMineralsssence errs rane errs 98-3 110-0 123-2 108-1 126-3 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 98-9 126-4 140-2 129-8 166-7 
Miscellaneouse-sc tern ets ne cea arte 116-3 123-0 253-0 104:3 229-3 

Total Indexes of Physical Volume....... 100°7 108-0 143-8 107-8 122-2 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 4.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
development, imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and exports 
of raw and semi-manufactured products. Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century this position has been almost reversed; a large percentage of imports into 
Canada now consists of raw material and semi-manufactured products to be used in 
Canadian manufacturing industries, while exports consist, to a great degree, of 
products that have undergone some process of manufacture. With the growth of 
population and the establishment of industries using mass-production methods, it 
has become profitable to import raw materials such as rubber, cotton and sugar 
for processing in Canadian factories; such industries can easily produce more 
finished products than the domestic market can absorb and, therefore, an export 
trade in these finished goods has become established. 


In trade with countries possessing highly developed manufacturing industries, 
Canada’s imports consist of manufactured products and her exports to those countries 
are made up largely of raw materials and semi-manufactured products. On the 
other hand, in trade with countries of South America and Africa, whose industrial 
development is not so advanced, the reverse is true, imports being predominantly 
raw materials, while by far the larger part of exports are fully manufactured goods. 


Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary, a picture with significant meaning in the 
complementary ‘relationship existing in manufacturing and commerce between 
continents and countries. 


The data of Table 19 have been specially tabulated to show at a glance this 
information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. Table 20, 
on the other hand, gives historical statistics that clearly indicate the fluctuations in 
imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in Canadian manu- 
facture, irrespective of their source. In a broad way, the data reflect the develop- 
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ment of Canadian manufactures, although the dislocations in trade caused by 
the German invasions of Norway, Denmark, the Low Countries and France in the 
spring and summer of 1940 must be borne in mind in making comparisons with 
the corresponding tables i in earlier Year Books. 


a» 


. 
19.—Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1940 


Notr.—Dashes in this table indicate that the values are too small to be expressed. 


Exports (Domestic) 


Imports (Excluding Gold) 
Pontinestl Raw Partly Fully Raw Partly Fully 
and Country Materials |Manufactured| Manufactured|| Materials Maniacs) Manufactured 
=| PEC. Co: eC. PCr Pic: Ge 
Value | of | Value| of | Value} of || Value} of | Value] of | Value] of 
Total! Total Total Total Total Total 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
EUROPE 
Pele. ssc sc 89 2-6 496} 14-6) 2,808} 82-8 893} 69-2 Qilie 210 126 9-8 
Denmark cc 17} 25-0 Si 44 48} 706 40| 34 2 16] 13-7 61} 52-1 
a Dib Rk OA See ni 358} 96-2 - - 14 3-8] 2,738} 47-4] 1,385] 24-0} 1,653] 28-6 
Hrancek2 <<. 62<: 258 5°5 119 2-5! 4,322) 92-0 665 5-6} 10,386) 87-1 873 7:3 
Germany......:.. 3 0-9 - - 99-1 a - - ~ - - 
Vitaly Hare hie en ve 34 2°5 171} 12-7} 1,138) 84-8 253) 26-8 686} 72-8 4 0-4 
atherinnds: von 333) 28-4 Parl Woes: 811) 69-3 500} 35-8 128i 9-2 768} 55-0 
INOLWAN war vawnn ic - - = - 268} 100-0) 2,268} 70 6 67) 72-4 876| 27-3 
Spalnincate. crn 179} 16-1 283) 25-5 649| 58-4 - 151] 43-5 196} 56-5 
Sweden........... 99 6-2 0-1; 1,487] 93-7 83 15-0 284) 48-4 215) 36-6 
Switzerland...... 9 0-3 1 - 3.536] 99-7 411) 55-3 114) 15-3 219} 29-4 
United Kingdom.| 13,619] 8-4) 19,116] 11-9/128,482) 79-7/114,285} 22-5/163,225} 32-1/230,636] 45-4 


Tortats, Evuropz!.| 15,207) 8-4] 20,312} 11-3/144,849) 80-3//123,069| 22-9/177,003] | 33-0/236,725) 44-1 


NortH AMERICA 


Bermuda cane cis 33| 53-2 1 1-6 28} 45-2 373| 23-8 50) 3-2) 1,144) 73-0 
Br. West Indies— 
Barbados....... 2) O-1] 1,591) 44-4) 1,989) 55-5 133 6:6 297) 14-9} 1,568) 78-5 
Jamaica... -- 1,733] 41-5} 2,210) 52-9 2341 5-6 225); 3-9 243] 4-3] 5,249} 91-8 
Trinidad and 
TODALO. kes os: 461} 14-8) 1,936} 62-2 714] 23-0 427| 5-7 450} 6-1) 6,546] 88-2 
Other B.W.I.... 558} 39-5 696) 49-2 160} 11-3 116) 5-2 106} 4-8) 2,001} 90-0 
Guba etic es 230} 16-1 961] 67-1 240) 16-8 489| 26-3 212} 11-4) 1,158) 62-3 
IMGxICO iS oh akcn: 482) 65-7 4, 0:5 248] 33-8 91) 2-1 382} 8-8] 3,855] 89-1 
Newfoundland.. 2272 73-9 19} 0-6 784| 25-5) 2,619] 20-7 334] 2-7) 9,687] 76-6 
United States. . 1172, 248 23-2) 35,268] 4-7/536,715| 72-1|/126,786| 28-6|139,124) 31-4]177,074| 40-0 
Torats, NortH 
Americal,...... 180,070) 23-4] 46,653) 6-1/542,096] 70-5)/131,590| 27-2)141,369} 29-2/211,426| 43-6 
SoutH AMERICA 
Argentina.........| 5,527] 84-5 60} 0-9 954} 14-6 337| 5:5 130} 92-4) 5,641 2-1 
TELE TU It a a §,215| 83-5 529] 8-5 499) 8-0 219} 4:3 679| 13-4) 4,165} 82-3 
British Guiana....| 3,109] 34-7] 5,308] 59-2 548) 6-1 189} 7-3 15) 0-6) 2,375) 92-1 
Colombia. ....... 9,844) 99-1 2 - 5 0m 88} 6-1 21 1-5} 1,329} 92-4 
HeGEAO ad cca Saco: 490} 68-8 5} 0-7 217| 30-5 5P 03 382} 25-5) 1,133] 74-2 
Venezuela........ 2,991) 95-9 - - 127) ~ 14-1 61 3-6 21 1-2} 1,638} 95-2 
Torats, SoutH 
AMERICA!,...... 27,569| 76-1) 6,021) 16-6} 2,649} 7-3] 1,087} 5-2) 1,453) 6-9] 18,432) 87-9 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
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19.—_Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1940—concluded 


Exports (Dome tic) 


Imports (Bixcluding Gold) 
Raw Partly Fully Raw Partly Fully 
Continent Materials | Manufactured] Manufactured) Materials |Manufactured| Manufactured 
and Country |— os — 
PAC? 1G P.C: 46) EC: E.G; 
Value | of | Value| of | Value! of || Value} of | Value! of | Value| of 
Total Total Total ota Total Total 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
ASTA 
British India..... Toots 8-2 507 3-2] 14.223] 88-6 48} 0-4 835 7-4) 10,359) 92-2 
Burman eee 202) 35-4 10 1-7 359| 62-9 Zen 6 83] 23-0 276| 76-4 
Br. Str. Settle- 

STMeHUSeeeee Lee 21,079} 77-8} 5,268} 19-5 729 2-7 85 2-0 40} 0-9} 4,156} 97-1 
Ceylon. 3. oak. 1,506 2-4 259 5-6} 2,875] 62-0, ] 0-3 96} 24-5 295) 75-2 
China! p38 ee 1,108} 24-5) 1,384} 30-6} 2,032] 44-9 150} 6-0 5ST e 22 72| ele Oalmmeee & 
Netherlands 

Fast Indies..... 514} 28-4 823} 45-4 474| 26-2 14 0-9 48} 3-1] 1,470} 96-0 
Hong. Kong... ..... 363} 42-1 {| 0-1 498} 57-8 108 6-3 186; 10-8| 1,425) 82-9 
Japan ie haan Bere 436 7:4 119 2-0) b4302| 690-6 -3074) 27-1) 7.21 63-4) +1082 9-5 
Philippine Is...... 346} 50-1 326] 47-2 19 2:7 2 0-1 1 0-1) 1,515) 99-8 
Torats, Astal.....| 27,005} 42-8} 8,735} 13-8] 27,423) 43-4) 3,486] 9-8] 9,167} 25-6] 23,098] 64-6 

OCEANIA 
Australia cc ae 2,557| 15-4) §,406| 50-7} 5,607| 33-9 695) 2-1) 3,767} 11-1} 29.398] 86-8 

rT eRe ie Sh gaa Sous - - | 3,096) 99-1 3 0-1 PANS Hats) 17 137-6 209} 61-8 
awaits aes 10) 2-6 27; 6-9 353} 90-5) AQ Bis 20 1-7; 1,105) 95-2 
New Zealand.....| 4,498] 78-4} 1,076} 18-7 164 2-9 42 0-4 476 4-9) 9,267] 94-7 
Torats, OceANnIA!.| 7,068} 27-4} 12,605} 48-9] 6,128 23-7 775 1-7| 4,412] 9-8] 39,990) 88-5 

AFRICA 
British E. Africa.| 1.584} 91-1 8 0-5 147} 8-4 - ~ 3 0-1} 4,787} 99-9 
British S. Africa.| 2,636} 76-6 481; 14-0 326| 9-4 542 1-4) 2,428) 6-4] 34,903] 92-2 
British W. Africa.| 1,026} 94-4 61 5-6 - - 10 1-7 3 0-5 589| 97-8 
Hevotisne +) tote 878} 89-5 98} 10-0 Bl 05 326} 3-9 252} 3-0! 7,818) 93-1 
S. Rhodesia...... 140} 100-0 ~ - - - 47| 2-5 461 2-5] 1,771] 95-0 
Toraus, Arrical..| 6,328] 83-7 686} 9-1 545} 7-2) 1 005 1-8] 3,575 6-4] 51,292} 91-8 
Grand Totals... .|263,248| 24-3) 95,013) 8-8|723,690| 66-9)/261,012) 22-1/336,979| 28-6/580,963| 49-3 

British EMrire 
United Kingdom.| 13,619} 8-4] 19,116} 11-9]128,482) 79-7/114,235| 22-5/163,225} 32-1/230.636| 45-4 
Others as. = 45,636] 43-0} 30,968} 29-2) 29,562} 27-8! 8,414) 5-7) 11,082 7-5|128.365| 86-8 
Torats, BRITISH 

Emprire.........| 59,255} 22-2) 50,084] 18-7/158,044] 59-1/122,649| 18-7/174.307] 26-6/359,001| 54-7 

FOREIGN 
CouUNTRIES 
United States.....}172,248] 23-2} 35,268)  4-7/536,715) 72-1/126,786| 28-6]139,124) 31-4]177,074) 40-0 
Others ao..ceoe 31,744} 45-1) 9,661) 13-8} 28,931) 41-1) 11,577] 14-5) 23,548] 29-4] 44,888} 56-1 
Torats, FoREIGN 
COUNTRIES..... 203,992} 25-0] 44,929) 5-5/565,646) 69-5 26-5|162,672} 31-1/221,962) 42-4 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
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20.—Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1926-40 


Norr.—For figures for the fiscal years 1902-10, see the Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463, and for the 


fiscal years 1911-39, the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available only for 1926 and sub- 
sequent years. 


: Rubber, Cotton, | Hemp, 
Yodr Sugar for \ Sos coe _ Raw Tobacco,| Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 
Refining So ; Crtate ’ | Gneluding| Raw and: Skins] (including] or Un- Raw 
‘sia a Balata) Linters) | dressed 
ton gal. ewt. cwt. lb. cwt. ewt. ewt. Ib. 
1226s 564,955| 3,474,017); 291,867] 453, 736/16, 100, 333 584,033] 1,450,014 186, 742 620, 993 
Lik Sb At fine 476,983} 3,410,624) 530,972)  592,596)18,678,745| 654,967) 1,513,532 87,795} 880,313 
W9Z8s58. 454,691] 3,665,254) 428,081 692, 414}17,943,070 586,128} 1,455, 153 51,678) 1,149,540 
19293... 454,689) 4,924, 598 370,043 795, 175|17, 717, 610 449, 628) 1,487,414 42,559} 1,572,485 
1930... 447,300) 3,862,344] 249,601 645, 167|17,4385,153} 412,940} 1,083, 163 29,099] 1,822,870 
1931)... 465,410} 4,387,341 161,533)  566,111/14,323,108} 271,491) 1,033, 237 21,581| 2,260, 243 
VO32e 5 432,283) 3,337,048] 539.017 468,720} 7,699,154 296, 823] 1,049. 067 19,797} 2, 866.080 
193305. 392,262) 4,885,192 290, 898 433,001) 9,510,955 314,179} 1, 262, 692 18,911} 2,415,975 
1984s 25. 427,538}. 4, 603, 534 169,337 637,393) 8,602,232 299,377] 1,484, 748 22,473) 2,647,050 
£995 soe. 448,231) 4,435, 793 202, 766 602,286) 6,544,106 401,995} 1,266, 007 17, 435) 3,274, 721 
1986 .... 518,028) 7,967, 082 190, 702 624, 629) 3,289,994 360.574} 1,554, 454 44,002} 2,145,790 
1937 se 461, 084/11, 533, 292 190, 167 810,348} 2,569,177 404,673} 1,663,339 14,288] 2,445, 871 
T938.22 478, 772/10, 492, 071 140, 419 575, 987| 4,458,578 252.089] 1,449,431 17,125} 2,507, 683 
1939.... 517.181)19. 644, 661 103,715 728,504) 4,414,955 490,708] 1,705,877 10,445} 2,304, 618 
1940.... 527,511) 5,467,549 177.638] 1,177,854} 3,857,310 440,215] 2,271,449 874| 2,392, 833 
¥ eee . Rags, Fait 
No‘ls | Artificial} Manila, : Tin in |Petroleum, 
Wool, and Si Sisal, peste Tron SN tps Blocks, Crude 
2 aper, aixite, 
Raw! Worsted | Rovings, Istle, nel Creer Ore Cryolit Ingots, for 
Tops |Yarns, etc.) Tampico |* W e op hi ae etc. Refining 
aste 
ewt. ewt. lb. cewt. cwt. ton cwt. cwt. *000 gal. 
1926. 153, 626 74,985} 1,801, 825 481,165} 1,369,957) 1,465,715) 1,515,464 51,079 570, 444 
1927. 143, 538 83,967} 1,978 376 606,937) 1,402,259} 1,487,366] 2,556, 836 48, 338 684, 713 
1928 Gas 142,712 81,823} 2,043, 830 654, 766} 1,304,091) 2,222,897) 3,344,419 53, 587 854,411 
1929. 120, 851 71,406] 2,221,609 602,046) 1,575,321) 2,447,807) 2,901, 893 57,145] 1,065, 909 
1930.. 94.590 57, G12) 2.300565 461,899} 1,356,564] 1,485,429] 2,185,006 52h (oma 02d 4030 
1931.. 108, 486 68,272} 1,780,989 458,774| 1,342,878 808,420) 1,963,271 41,258] 1,020, 762 
1932. 87,171 88,335} 1,088,393 746, 029 909,984 67,567| 1,035,373 31,484} .910,207 
1933... 137, 611 110,028) 1,757,017 698, 593 815,928 205, 703} 1,098,721 28,341 980, 090 
1934. 149,322 97,022) 1,210, 600 482, 830} 1,123,697 977,341] 1,643,467 39,999] 1,074,291 
1935. 148, 722 127,744] 1,214, 656 5§24,572| 1,125,868) 1,509,933} 2,551,217 46,770) 1,156,818 
1936. 227,816 130, 665| 1,167,936 627,885) 1,120,323} 1,317,033) 3,489,358 48,468} 1,251,504 
1937. 244, 267 119,677) 2,022,144 449 401) 1,384,137] 2,124,972) 6,219,124 58,798} 1,361,348 
1938. . 155, 244 105,245) 1,756,813? 444,613 895, 206} 1,302,430] 7,494, 629 52,752) 1, 228.091 
1939. 190,777 123,051] 3,128,3392 556, 842| 1,330,024] 1,764, 844)10,210,575 58,257) 1,297, 660 
1940. 355, 618 180,170] 3,482,255] 877,626) 1,845,171] 2,418,237/13,963,054| 118,378) 1,491,072 


1 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, ete. 
Book. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year 


Subsection 5.—Origin and Purpose Groupings of Imports and Exports 


In the origin classification of imports and exports appearing in Table 21 the 
commodities comprising such trade are grouped according to the origin of the raw 
material of which the commodities are composed. A further classification according 
to degree of manufacture is carried out simultaneously. | 


The purpose classification given in Tables 22 and 23, divides the commodities 
that enter into external trade according to the purpose for which the commodities 
are suitable. 
1939 and 1940, all previous compilations of this nature having been made on a 
fiscal-year basis. 


It is to be noted that this classification is for the calendar years 
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Since the Bureau of Statistics analyses manufacturing production and whole- 
sale prices in Canada according to origin and purpose, the statistics given here for 
external trade provide a basis for a study of production, prices and trade according 


to origin or purpose. 


21.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, According to Origin, Calendar Year 1940 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin United ) United Uni 
ited United 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin 

CANADIAN FARM Propucts-! 
Field Crops— 

Rawamaterialse: erence 283,922) 14,235,292) 20,219,527) 85,611,465) 48,033,110) 144,959, 806 

Partly manufactured...... Nil 763, 169 918, 248 601,500 932,128) 2,195,859 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUO ANE eee eet 7,204,798 4,710,588! 13,495,045) 30,923,713] 14,392,129} 58,550,564 
Totals, Field Crops......... 7,488,720} 19,709,049} 34,632,820] 117,136,678} 63,357,367) 205,706, 229 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materialses seen ok 3,196,697} 11,537,506} 26,005,036 6,156,216] 18,941,112] 26,690,022 
Partly manufactured...... 10,370,955) 4,538,243] 19,277,655] 5,445,703} 1,088,999} 7,088,759 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

Guredteie ree ey tenes 20,092,525) 4,047,741) 27,413,916) 77,854,902} 1,076,257) 83,746,899 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.| 33,660,177) 20,123,490] 72,646,607] 89,456,821] 21,056,368) 117,475, 680 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 

ducts— 

Raw materials........... 3,480,619) 25,772,798] 46,224,563] 91,767,681) 66,974,222) 171,649, 828 
Partly manufactured...... 10,370,955} 5,301,412} 20,195,903] 6,047,203 1,971,127] 9,234,618 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUT eden wer ee cniiacar 27,297,323} 8,758,329) 40,908,961) 108,778,615} 15,468,386] 142,297,463 
Totaus, CANADIAN FaRM 

PRODUCTS: Hae. ee oee 41,148,897] 39,832,539] 107,329,427} 206,593,499) 84,413,735] 323, 181,909 
Foreign Farm Propucts—! 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials........... 380,204} 41,422,913) 79,500,532 Nil 58,261 70,961 
Partly manufactured...... 66,726) 3,158,830} 33,616,572 2,261 189, 833 214, 067 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUPOGI AT Gea tector 19,470,905) 32,749,410) 85,991,506] 9,570,537} 1,798,291} 24,446, 646 
Totals, Field Crops......... 19,917,835) 77,331,153] 199,108,610] 9,572,798) 2,046,385) 24,731,674 
Animal Husbandry— — 

Raw materials........... 295,672} 8,851,895] 9,289,662 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured...... 8,338 58,419 78,487 ss ss Y 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 5 Serer 558,527} 1,389,205) 2,749,499 33,675 9,589] 2,764,837 
Totals, Animal Husbandry. 862,537} 10,299,519) 12,117,648 33,675 9,589} 2,764,837 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Rawematerials sees 675,876] 50,274,808} 88,790,194 Nil 58,261 70,961 
Partly manufactured...... 75,064} 3,217,249! 33,695,059 2,261 189, 833 214, 067 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GUECGs a naenece eee 20,029,482} 34,138,615} 88,741,005 9,604,212 1,807,880) 27,211,483 
Torats, Forenmn Farm 

PRODUCTS Ata thee oeee 20,780,372) 87,630,672) 211,226,258 9,606,472 2,055,974] 27,496,511 


————qwWw« | —_—_————_—$ | | — EE | | 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


In the case of imports, it covers 
‘Foreign Farm 


Products’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 
in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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21.—_Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Main Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, According to Origin, Calendar Year 1940—concluded 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin United United United United 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
Farm Origin—concluded $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials..........: 664,126) 55,658,205} 99,720,059] 85,611,465} 48,091,371) 145,030, 767 
Partly manufactured...... 66,726} 3,921,999] 184,534,820 603,761 1,121,961) 2,409,926 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

DEO Fe ieee ais mick somes 26,675,703] 37,459,998] 99,486,551)) 40,494,250] 16,190,420] 82,997,210 
Totals, All Field Crops..... 27,406,555] 97,040,202) 333,741,430) 126,709,476] 65,403,752) 230,437,903 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials...:..-.::.. 3,492,369] 20,389,401) 35,294,698)) 6,156,216} 18,941,112} 26,690,022 
Partly manufactured...... 10,379,293) 4,596,662} 19,356,142] 5,445,703) 1,038,999] 7,038,759 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

WREOU See L st ocean Hemet: 20,651,052} 5,436,946) 30,163,415] 77,888,577] 1,085,846} 86,511,736 

Totals, All Animal oe 

PARIS DANCE iielc a tette es ara: 34,522,714) 30,423,009] 84,814,255] 89,490,496] 21,065,957| 120, 240,517 
All Farm Products— 

Raw materials........... 4,156,495) 76,047,606) 135,014,757) 91,767,681) 67,032,483) 171,720,789 


Partly manufactured....| 10,446,019) 8,518,661] 153,890,962) 6,049,464; 2,160,960) 9,448,685 
Fully or chiefly manu- 


factured...............] 47,326,755) 42,896,944) 129,649,866) 118,382,827] 17,276,266] 169,508,946 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 61,929,269) 127,463,211) 418,555,685]| 216,199,972] 86,469,709) 350,678,420 
Wild Life Origin 
Webwenlateriaie + tee asc ba: 98,643) 3,650,186] 4,004,765) 3,299,566] 11,924,752) 15,689,981 
Partly manufactured........ 151, 687 453,901 691,352 1,924 144,061 316, 866 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
TUCO eee atte acct oesceis Tots 47,619 121,570 233 , 639 4,781 176,270 241,965 
Totals, Wild Life Origin... 297,949) 4,225,657) 4,929,756) 3,306,271] 12,245,083) 16,248,812 
Marine Origin : 
Raw materials.....02.....4.. 15, 504 490,223} 1,178,377]  2,063,737| 12,309,690) 14,443,291 
Partly manufactured........ Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
MUILOGS ts ticrosenarte sorte aon 86,760 966,807} 2,325,053] 7,808,233} 4,197,680} 18,217,155 
Totals, Marine Origin..... 102,264) 1,457,030) 3,503,430) 9,871,970) 16,507,370) 32,660,446 
Forest Origin 
Raw. materials.c. cic... .004.- 3,048] 1,111,173] 1,230,779] 5,712,942} 16,561,089) 23,511,385 
Partly manufactured........ 19,954] 7,180,045) 7,351,874|]) 59,952,171) 67,538,971] 142,013,097 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
LuLedie. nas: Pmt: 38 5 2,599,094) 27,623,574] 32,106,132)| 17,465,724) 130,657,549] 182,560,845 
Totals, Forest Origin...... 2,622,096) 35,914,792} 40,688,785|| 83,130,837| 214,757,609) 348,085,327 
Mineral Origin 
a winraperinisss. of... 7 dc 9,342,077} 90,904,694! 121,768,710] 11,391,299} 18,957,960} 35,646, 668 
Partly manufactured........ 8,287,328] 16,097,546] 29,421,406)| 97,128,989) 68,555,591] 184,368,885 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

[BEE CELO Mey) ails ato re SMP meat be 38,528,311] 359,784,953] 408,966, 193]/ 56,901,758) 11,586,284] 154, 104, 618 
Totals, Mineral Origin.....| 56,157,716) 466,787,193) 560,156,309] 165,422,046] 99,099,835] 374,120,171 
Mixed Origin - 

Raw materials..............: Syl bid 43,916 50, 152 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured........ 210,608] 3,018,217) 3,657,445 92, 603 724,303 831,366 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

BHUOU “Ar eetccnrcac ne oes pas 39,893,333] 105,321,139} 150,409, 157)/ 30,072,250} 13,180,248) 56,329,878 
Totals, Mixed Origin....... 40,107,058] 108,383,272] 154,116,754)| 36,164,853) 13,904,551) 57,161,244 

Recapitulation 

Raw materials............. 13,618,884| 172,247,798] 263,247,540] 114,235,225] 126,785,974 261,012,114 
Partly manufactured......| 19,115,596} 35,268,370} 95,013,039] 163,225,151) 139,123,886) 336,978,899 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CLEC Ds a da 128,481,872] 536,714,987] 723,690,146) 230,635,573] 177,074,297| 580,963,407 

Grand Totals............ 161,216,352] 744,231, 15511,081,950,719|| 508,095,949| 442,984, 157/1,178,954,420 
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22._Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
Calendar Year 1939 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 470 of the 1941 Year Book for changes that have been made in the 


classification. 


In previous years this table has been compiled on a fiscal-year basis, and the table referred 


to above shows the imports and exports, by groups, according to purpose, for the fiscal! year ended Mar. 31, 


1939. The table below shows this material for the calendar year 1939. 


Also Table 28, which follows, 


gives the calendar-year figures for 1940. In future editions, this table will be compiled on the calendar- 


year basis only. 


Group and Purpose 


Producers Materials 
FarM MatreERIALs 


Hod derseee reat chee eon 
Hertilizersen: escet ae tac ee 


MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 


Foodstuffs and beverages... 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 
Textiles, clothing, cordage. . 
Fur and leather goods....... 
SAW Leitner coset ae 
Rubber industries........... 
Other manufactures......... 


Totrats, MANUFACTURERS . 


BUILDING AND CoNnstTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS........... 


Totals, Producers 
Materials ec. ee 


Commerce and industry.... 


Totals, Producers 
Equipment............ 


Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 
Ue tigre Peirce eh: 


FU LCCEMICHi Nae seen senate ees 
Labricantei 4 sewed so cke 


Watengh, Tit o.06 oo ceil oe 


Totals include other items not stated. 


1,371,221 


Imports Domestic Exports 
United United United United 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
13,578] -1,837,088| 3,917,109) 5,543,555) - 13, 140, 235! 21,795, 187 
38,104 2,974,210 4,106,491 112,101 7,408,300} 10,391,171 
93 , 006 559,713) 2,080,385) 494,363] 1,958,288} 3,869,509 
900,787} 1,006,092) 2,707,939 436, 732 563,820} 1,002,091 
1,045,475) 6,377,103} 12,811,924] 6,586,751) 23,070,643) 37,057,958 
128,939} 2,552,636} 5,579,029] 40,079,245} 50,712,096) 109, 126,829 
131,486] 1,323,156} 1,891,001)) 9,971,100 872} 10,188,496 
32,506,620} 36,782,786) 85,332,683 1,112,904 616,149} 4,274,872 
2,466,605} 8,767,973) 16,519,310] 12,593,912) 10,764,642} 25,063,681 
Nil Nil Nil 1,224,142) 2,524,995) 7.196, 802 
207,925), eee, (49, Doom 1d,01ls 485 8,499 187, 230 203 , 959 
19,604,111} 118,689,193] 160,348,946)! 105,285,016} 201,685,077} 385,060,856 
55,045,686} 170,865,277} 282,982, 454]| 170,274,818] 266,491,061) 541,115,495 
2,984,762} 13,721,661) 18,535,309] 29,135,212} 26,217,190} 66,546,197 
59,098,160} 191,199,112) 314,593,969) 205,996, 781 315,778,986 644,953,970 
613,704} 20,719,252} 22,495,468] 1,798,108} 4,567,991} 10,022,930 
7,266, 281| 58,822,991) 68,544,143) 7,485,570} 4,880,927} 21,252,470 
7,879,985| 79,542,243; 91,039,611] 9,283,678) 9,448,918) 31,275,400 
5,991,640} 40,879,936] 49,881,389 684,384} 2,121,047) 3,970,771 
Nil 61, 629 61, 629 Nil 4,316,804] 4,318,854 
34,591} 4,335,792) 4,385,695 15,591 24,498 251,176 
6,026,231) 45,277,357) 54,328,713 699,975) 6,462,349) 8,540,801 
997,137) 44,112,731) 45,199,975)| 1,109,187 206,352} 33,693,839 
12,006 497,421 509, 427 8, 200 50, 565 359, 183 
62, 157 705, 556 770, 832 1016 120,728 486, 180 
4,113,040) 3,926,524) 8,041,669 252,219 15,531 346,551 
5,184,340} 49,242,232] 54,521,903 393,176) 34,885,753 
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22.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
Calendar Year 1939—concluded 


Group and Purpose 


Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 


Advertising material.. 
A TSNUATELOT IS cut cote © Guctane dapat 6 
NOs eG shots es celts 


Totals, Auxiliary 
Materials............... 


Consumer Goods 


HOVOTHLCR Let ric eda goto ehes 
Smokers supplies............ 
Clothinigs, Weasit.c eens ch. 
Household goods........... 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 
Books, educational supplies, 
320 Se SIAR CRBC ERC at Re Ra 
Recreation equipment, etc. . 
Medical supplies, etc........ 
OUNEERA eee stupas. Ae: 


Goods..... Ors. Slee 


Totals, Munitions and War 
Polo] Go ee ee 


Totals, Live Animals for 
Food 


Totals, Unclassified........ 
Grand Totals. . SER a: ate 


ths wees wel s lav op s se) ses 


Imports Domestic Exports 
United United United United 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
132,734} 1,391,485} 1,548,623 Nil Nil Nil 
1,0/9,976 4,763,492 6, 742,385 344, 000 174, 832 2,849, 298 
184,575 1,494, 623 1,712, 756 Nil Nil il 
1,397,285) 7,649,600) 10,003,764 344,000 174,832) 2,849,298 
2,485,169] 30,113,917) 71,974,625) 91,795,585} 19,146,160} 133,766, 754 
7,965,242} 1,529,358] 22,330,280 616,934 7,560,385 8, 669, 126 
621,550 167, 62: 1,462,343 817 7,203 22,052 
3,999,292 9,210,019] 15,690,438 5,594,306 426,2/4| 13,156,846 
7,733,655} 16,289,393} 26,961,611] 1,505,399 86,779} 7,241,570 
.415,286] 2,370,689} 5,345,330 143,398 5, 242 581, 135 
2,041,098} 11,367,558} 14,231,835 532,276 193,815} 1,194,077 
912,914 4,831,193 6,480, 582 2,145,171 2,147,980 5,034, 648 
1,349,170} 6,2/3,069} 8,872,538 833,986 225,883) 1,847,795 
538,175 2,184,412 3,224,213 469,493 533,415 1,672,997 
28,061,551; 84,337,185) 176,573,795] 103,637,365) 30,333,136 173,187,000 
1,456,151; 1,151,200) 2,645,745 992,686 1,118) 1,159,459 
Nil 5,197 55197 398,200) 13,344,506) 13,926,402 
4,903,706) 38,494,346) 47,342,834 5,375,336 4,455,026) 14,148,021 
114,007,409! 496,898,466) 751,055,534! 328,099,242! 380,392,047! 924,926,104 


23.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
Calendar Year 1940 
Norre.—See headnote to T'able 22, p. 508. 


Group and Purpose 


Producers Materials 
Farm MATERIALS 


TOTALS: EWR. 2s. «.ces: 
MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 


Foodstuffs and beverages... 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 
Textiles, clothing, cordage. . 
Fur and leather goods...... 
PAWS. oc RSA eye ook 
Rubber industries...4...... 
Other manufactures......... 


Toraus, MANUFACTUREBS.. 


BUILDING AND. ConstTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS........: 


Totals, Producers 
Materials!............. 


1 Totals include other items not stated. 


Imports Domestic Exports 
United United United United é 
Kingdom States Total Kingdom States Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Tae et e614e oO 93.716,707 1,881,962] 13,900,952} 17,460, 660 
43,575} 3,720,962) 4,324,822 80.652} 7,972,814) 19,547,695 
96,168 844,903] 2,439,204 644,886] 1,722,208) 3,287,115 
944,121 1,344,494} 2,397,055 670,355 797,838] 1,570,722 
1,091,034) 7,524,689) 12,877,788] 3,277,855) 24,398,812) 82,866,192 
182,045} 1,880,983} 4.627,985]) 78,241,581} 34,091,940} 119,592, 287 
187,745 1,096,994 1,780,996) 2 225,884 651} 2,487,989 
45,121,870] 56,825,867} 130,218,299) 3,413,532 675,527} 7,689,317 
2,111,989) 11,462,040} 18,311,983] 9,297,778) 15,813,332] 26,423,055 
Nil Nil Nil 2,793,000) 2,201,319] 6,727,786 
176,131) 3,699,899] 26,346,021 89,525 210,150 311,372 
24,681,158} 177,894,355] 237,882,493) 151,595,614] 266,833,662) 484,905, 094 
72,460,938) 252,860,138} 419,117,777] 247, 656,909) 319, 826.581] 648, 136,900 
4,452,120] 19,961,694) 25,275,117)) 48,000,960) 29,610,090} 94,488,266 
78,018,913) 280,740,395 457, 682,023) 299,889,147) 374,522,442) 777,569,494 
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23.—Imports and Exports (Excluding Gold), by Groups, According to Purpose, 
Calendar Year 1940—concluded 


Group and Purpose 


Producers Equipment 


Paria ace er eee 


Totals, Producers 
Equipment........... 


Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 


Ruelatset arte cat cece 
Blectricity.. see ot. soc eee 
PU pricantesrrerr ee cere eee 


Totals, Fuel, ete........ 


Transport 


Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 


Advertising material........ 
Containersie.ne eee 


Totals, Auxiliary 
Materials.............. 


Pood Stes acctccte fae ieee 
IBCVETATES eves Nox coe eee 
Smokers supplies........... 
Clothing). Sanat eee oe 
Household goods........... 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 
Books, educational supplies, 


Recreation equipment, etc. . 
Medical supplies, etc........ 
Othervins case eae eee. 


Goods: 22255. 5. a ee 


E000) 32k: Sie ea eee 


Totals, Unclassified...... 


Grand Totals.......... 


United 


Kingdom 


$ 


Imports 


United 
States 


$ 


299,700} 30,924,583 
10,545,156] 97,913,364 


8, 635, 672 
il 
14,554 


1,180,401 
8,557 
201, 616 
3,669,174 


48,316, 930 
61,112 
5,019, 950 


73,742,744 
1,443, 065 
2,691,105 

11,615,381 


5,059,748) 89,492,295 


88, 459 
1,090,339 


187,402 


1,403, 270 
6,179,359 
1,841,370 


1,366,200} 9,423,999 


1,491,524) 35,378, 632 


5, 813, 982 
662,957 
8,727,417 
9, 455, 133 
566, 085 


2,102,520 
870,330 
1,487,183 
25, 890 


26,703,021 


24,376, 742 


40 


..| 6,196,606 


1,480, 957 
356, 525 
6,747,418 
19, 11/, 219 
3, 834, 002 


13, 042, 802 
5,545, 103 
7,322,405 


2,573,505 
95,398,568 


30,169,100 


2,899 


56,767,961 


Total 


$ 


31,624,175 
109, 642, 892 


58,511,891 
61,112 
5, 038, 108 


74,988,104 
1,451, 622 
2,893, 883 

15, 285,914 


94,619,528 


1,500, 629 
7,949,370 


2,054, 034 


11,504,033 


83,512,375 
21,932, 203 
1,629, 470 
12,323, 039 
31,173,803 
7,081,214 


15,470, 783 
6, 989, 069 
9,966, 774 


3, 259, 548 
193,338,278 


54,580, 068 


2,939 


65,345, 667 


161,216,352) 744,231, 156|1,081,950,719 


63,611,111 


Domestic Exports 
United United 

Kingdom | States Total 

$ $ $ 
4,337,156| 5,569,547| 13,939,946 
12'983'270] 7,451,923] 30,030,839 
17,320,426] 13,021,470] 43,970,785 
1,543,903] 1,940,235| 6,376,277 
il 4'890.728| 4. 892'327 
27,254 41.381 279, 43) 
1,571,157| 6,872,344) 11,548,035 
21, 255, 222 899,088] 70,945,287 
Nil 33,278 129' 035 
1,496 47,195| 101,038 
5,926,800 48,370| 5,985,275 
27,183,518} 1,027,931| 77,160,635 

Nil Nil Nil 
1,325,054 163,198] 6,358,356 

Nil Nil Nil 
1,325,054 163,198] 6,358,356 
123, 109,774| 21,092,521] 198,468, 210 
1°823.411| 7.618.684] 9,986,150 
227,657 5,055 255,779 
4,121. 732 569,500| 12,365,158 
337,061 149,161] 5,134,920 
90,795 9,213 492.468 
343, 500 666,262} 1,927,848 
983.283] 1,935,135| 3,871,476 
586,300 256,233| 1,735,855 
8,984 4,926 517, 066 
131,632,497| 32,306,690| 204,754,930 
16,320,944 21,427| 16,855,289 
Nil 10,407,540] 10,606,344 
13,353,206] 4,641,115] 30,130,552 
508,095,949] 442, 984,157/1,178,954,420 
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PART III.—SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS 


Section 1.—Balance of International Payments* 


Statements of the Canadian balance of international payments provide an 
annual summary of the current transactions in merchandise, gold and services, and 
the movements of capital between Canada and other countries. Thus, besides 
the visible balance of merchandise trade, account is taken of the less apparent 
exchanges of services and capital frequently termed the ‘invisible’ items. The 
statement is divided into two accounts, the current account and the canital account, 
in order to distinguish current income and disbursements from transactions on 
capital account. At pp. 472-473 of the 1941 Year Book definitions of what is in- 
cluded in current account and capital movements are given along with a short treat- 
ment of the balance of payments during recent years. 


The statements shown in Table 1, p. 513, reveal that the underlying strength 
of Canada’s balance of payments with the rest of the world as a whole was even 
greater than before the War. Her net surplus on current account transactions with 
all other countries was $176,000,000 in 1940 compared with $137,000,000 in 1939. 


As was to be expected, many of the component items were profoundly in- 
fluenced by the War. Outstanding, of course, was the enormous increase in 
Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom, and an even greater rise in imports from 
the United States. The latter was due to requirements for the Dominion’s own 
war program, to the substantial United States content in terms of materials and new 
capital equipment of British war purchases in Canada, and to the increased domestic 
demand for consumption goods from the United States caused by sharply rising 
national income. 


Financial developments arising from the War have made it necessary to con- 
sider Canada’s total balance of payments position in terms of two separate divisions, 
viz., transactions with the sterling area, and transactions with the rest of the world 
with which Canada’s dealings are on a U.S.-dollar basis. In more normal periods, 
Canada has had a deficiency in current transactions with the United States, which 
has been covered by her considerably larger surplus with sterling countries. The 
War has greatly increased both the sterling surplus and the deficiency of U.S. 
dollars, while, at the same time, it has interfered with the normal process of off- 
setting one against the other, since, because of the United Kingdom’s exchange 
position, sterling is no longer freely convertible into U.S. dollars. Consequently, 
Table 1 shows separate statements for Empire (i.e., sterling area) and non-Empire 
(i.e., U.S.-dollar area) countries as well as for the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Current Account Transactions.—The credit balance in the current account 
with Empire countries rose from $163,000,000 in 1939 to $423,000,000 in 1940. 
Balances of credits with both the United Kingdom and ‘‘Other Empire countries’ 
increased. ‘The increase was accounted for chiefly by the rise in exports to Empire 
countries from $486,000,000 in 1939 to $708,000,000 in 1940. Other appreciable 
changes in the current account with the Empire were in net payments of interest 
and dividends, which declined because of the repatriation of securities formerly 
held in the United Kingdom, and in the freight item which shows substantial credits 
on balance in 1940. 


* Revised under the direction of Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The current account with non-Empire countries showed a rise in net debits 
from $26,000,000 in 1939 to $247,000,000 in 1940. <A sharp rise in net debits with 
the United States accompanied by a decline in net credits with other foreign countries 
brought about this result. Imports from non-Empire countries increased much 
more than exports-—the former from $536,000,000 to $785,000,000 and the latter 
from $470,000.000 to $504,000,000. Net exports of non-monetary gold to the 
United States rose mainly because of the premium on U.S. dollars. Although there 
was a sharp drop in receipts from United States tourists, this was offset by the lower 
expenditures of Canadians visiting the United States, due to governmental restric- 
tions on pleasure travel in that country, in the latter half of 1940: net receipts from 
the tourist trade were about the same in both vears. A small increase in net interest 
and dividend payments was mainly accounted for by the premium on payments of 
U.S.-dollar bond interest. Freight payments to the United States were naturally 
heavier because of increased imports. 


Capital Account Transactions.—The composition of the capital account 
in 1989 differed from 1940 mainly because of capital transactions preceding the War. 


Net debits on capital account, with Empire countries in 1939 amounted to 
$83,000,000. To a considerable extent this was a reflection of offtcial repatriation 
operations. There were, however, also private retirements of Canadian securities 
held in the United Kingdom, purchases of outstanding securities, ete. 


The capical account with non-Empire countries in 1939 showed net debits of 
$73,000,000. There were net credits from sales of outstanding securities and from 
sales of new issues of Canadian securities in the United States which exceeded re- 
tirements of Canadian securities held in that country. Net credits from these 
security transactions were, however, more than offset by debits connected with 
the operations of international direct investments and insurance companies, changes 
in short-term balances and certain accounting adjustments to entries elsewhere in 
the statement. ; 


Gross capital receipts by Canada from Empire countries in 1940 totalled 
$116,000,000. This amount was made up chiefly of capital expenditures by the 
United Kingdom on war plants in Canada, but aiso ineluded capital receipts by 
Canada in respect of securities, mortgages, real estate, estates and trusts, insurance 
transactions, etc. 


Apart from $248,000,000 paid for gold bought from Great Britain in part 
settlement of her deficiency with Canada and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s 
deficiency with the United States, Canada’s gross capital payments in 1940 to 
Empire. countries totalled $2334,000,000. A reduction in ’mpire balances held in 
Canada, which repatriation operations late in 1939 had left at an unusually high 
levei at the end of that year, plus sales of British-owned securities in Canada, plus 
private retirements of Canadian securities held in the United Kingdom, plus capital 
payments to Empire countries in respect of direct investments, mortgages, real 
estate, estates and trusts, insurance transactions, etc., accounted for $111,000;000 
of this total. 


The remaining amount of $223,000,000 represented the United Kingdom’s 
residual requirements for Canadian dollars on current and capital account, which 
were supplied by the Dominion Government. Of the total, $141,000,000 was 
provided by official repatriation, 1.e., by redemption in advance of maturity of 
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certain Dominion and guaranteed C.N.R. bond issues held in the United Kingdom. 
The remainder, amounting to $82,000,000, was provided through accumulation 
of sterling balances by the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Capital payments by Canada to non-Empire countries in 1940 were, of course, 
subject to the restrictions imposed by foreign exchange control. In general, pay- 
ments were allowed only in the case of maturing contractual commitments, although 
certain other special types of capital transfers were permitted in minor amounts. 
Gross capital payments by Canada to non-Empire countries were, therefore, un- 
usually low in 1940, amounting to $141,000,000. This includes redemptions of 
securities, mortgages and other types of obligations, and the estimated reduction 
of non-Empire balances held in Canada, as well as capital payments in connection 
with real estate, estates and trusts, insurance transactions, etc. 

Apart from the $248,000,000 of gold received from Great Britain in part settle- 
ment of her deficiency with Canada and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s 
deficiency with the United States, gross capital credits in respect of non-Empire 
countries in 1940 amounted to $167,000,000. This was accounted for in part by 
sales of foreign securities (and some domestic securities) in the United States market, 
and by capital receipts in connection with direct investments, mortgages, real estate, 
estates and trusts, insurance transactions, etc. ‘The remainder was accounted for 
by a reduction in Canadian holdings of gold and U.S.-dollar balances, and repre- 
sented the means by which Canada covered her residual deficiency on current and 
capital account with non-Empire countries. 


1.— Estimated Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1939 and 1940 
(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


19391 19402 
Item - 
Credits | Debits; Net |\Credits} Debits; Net 
I. CANADA AND ALL CouNTRIES— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment......... 906 713 | +193 1,212 | 1,046 +166 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............ 184 -| +184 20 - -+203 
LOURIstOxXpenC 1bULEB errs: so hs heleiee.. cies anes 164 86] + 78 128 43 + 85 
Interest and dividends 5 s7sc.. a. ss cess ne 57 311 —254 52 306 —254 
BresentanG SHIppiMP cio. sss ole ewied beatles 87 119 — 32 138 132 + 6 
All other current transactions................. 36 68 | — 32 113 143 — 30 
ToTats, CURRENT ACCOUNT..............005 1,434 1,297 +137 | 1,846 | 1,670 +176 
Special gold transactions’................0005. - - - 248 248 - 
Capitalanovemontsic ce. vee ole acdddinweh «eee 495 651 —156 283 475 —192 
alancine.itoms’. en ee sae ks eee en vo Se - - + 19 ~ - + 16 
II. CANADA AND Empire CouUNTRIES— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade—after adjustment......... 436 177 | +259 708 261 +447 
A GUPISHOXPONGILUTOH. os ae epee te hese ave 9 13 — 4 6 3 + 3 
entorest and: dividends. «54 i.ces aka t sarc 5 81 — 76 3 a2 — 69 
MeOH t And SITIpH Ne. coke eal ees we ee tierce 31 39 — 8 76 36 + 40 
All other current transactions................. 6 14 — 8 63 61 + 2 
ToTats, CuRRENT AccoUNT— 
VAG de INE OTN 3 gacrn 15 G10 vip on Beate neo. 9 vi 371 245 323 +347 
Other Empire countries................... 116 coe 110 + 76 
All-eimypire Countries v. . gsc cess Css 487 324 433 +423 
Capitaleredits. seal verea sn cee wois.y cis clate 97 - - +116 
SH MOL AL rete ea ree ee era crcadetn. Mardrde ahieuh, « 584 324 433 +539 
Special gold transactions®,..............006- - - 248 —248 
ASADILAUCLODILS ssp tee wa ee ale ck Seas 8 kee ea ee 180 334 —334 
iBealancinotitems.. Gch. ves nate nate sneer van - - - +43 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 514. 
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1.—Estimated Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1939 and 1940—concluded 
(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


19391 19402 
Credits} Debits} Net ||\Credits; Debits] Net 


Item 


III. Canapa AND Non-Empire CouNntTRIES— 
Current Account— 


Merchandise trade—after adjustment......... 470 536 — 66 504 785 —281 

Net exports of non-monetary gold............ 184 - +184 203 - +203 

‘POUTISbIEXPENGILUTGS ssc. antes co caer tee ee 155 73 + 82 122 40 + 82 

Interestand, dividendstaee sus.eth ees nir mea 52 230 —179 49 234 —185 

Hreightrand sliippine een teen eee Meee ese 56 80 — 24 62 96 — 34 

All other current transactions................. 30 54 — 24 50 82 — 32 

Torats, CuRRENT AccoUNT— 

Unite diStatessnn.« «de aqsei semen eee 775 864 — 89 869 | 1,138 —269 

Other foreign countries................. 172 109 | + 638 121 99 + 22 

All Non-Empire Countries.............. 947 973 — 26 990 | 1,237 —247 

Capital debits ix cree er ace eee cree = 534 | —534 + 141 —141 

Sulbstota leven acre att aon crs teenie en: 947 | 1,507 | —560 990 | 1,378 —388 

Special gold transactions’................... - - - 248 - +248 

Capitalicroditsry4 .Baew eee eee 461 - +461 167 - +167 
Balancing itemit nr en. ea ni ee ee nie - - + 99 - - — 27 . 

1 Revised figures. *Preliminary. ’ This represents gold received from the United King- 

dom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s deficiency 

with the United States. 4 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission of certain 


factors that cannot be measured statistically, such as changes in the timing of payments for goods and 
services and, before the War, the conversion of surplus sterling into other currencies. 


Section 2.—The Tourist Trade of Canada* 


The growth of tourist travel in Canada, to the point where it is to-day one 
of the nation’s great ‘service’ industries, has been a remarkable development of 
recent years. It represents in economic terms the disposition of national assets 
in which Canada is particularly rich—scenic beauty, invigorating climate, oppor- 
tunties for summer and winter sports of all kinds, religious shrines and places of 
historical interest—for the exploitation of which large capital expenditures have 
been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways, national parks, and other 
attractions. 

In its international aspects the tourist trade takes on added significance as 
one of the ‘invisible’ items in Canada’s balance of international payments. The 
expenditures in Canada of travellers from other countries have the same effect, 
in so far as they influence the balance of payments, as the export of additional 
commodities and, similarly, the expenditures of Canadian travellers in other countries 
are equivalent to the import of goods from abroad. 

In common with other invisible items, the expenditures involved in the tourist 
trade are extremely difficult to measure. A direct record of the amounts is not 
feasible, and the alternative method used is to estimate them by applying sample 
average expenditures to the total numbers of persons. In the past, with the informa- 
tion then available, these estimates were subject to a large margin of error and it is 
now considered that figures published for years prior to 1940 were considerably 
too high. Estimates for the earlier years have not been revised as yet, but it would 
appear that the volume of United States expenditures in Canada in the past was 
closer to the proportions that the new estimates show for 1941 than the old figures 
indicated. : 

* Abridged from ‘‘Canada’s Tourist Trade, 1941’’ and other reports published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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During the past-two years, it has been possible to introduce wide-spread im- 
provements. An extensive reorganization of tourist statistics procedure was 
undertaken jointly during 1941 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Customs Division of the Department of National Revenue, with a view to improving 
estimates of the expenditures of United States tourists entering Canada by auto- 
mobile. As with changes already introduced in 1940, these improvements were 
directed towards two main objectives: a more accurate and uniformly-classified 
count of cars and persons involved in the movement, and a larger and more repre- 
sentative sample of the tourists’ expenditures. Since Apr. 1, 1941, all customs per- 
mits and entry records have been sent for compilation to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, where the traffic is counted and classified on a uniform basis. This new 
procedure with regard to motor travel has proved most successful and very much 
larger and better expenditure samples have been received. At the same time similar 
but less extensive improvements have been achieved in the field of non-motor 
travel—persons entering Canada by rail, bus, aeroplane and boat. 

Substantial revision of the 1940 estimates was carried out on the basis of 
additional information available in 1941. The main groups affected were United 
States tourists travelling by automobile and rail, these groups together forming the 
bulk of the total tourist movement. The revision involved a subtraction of over 
$25,000,000 from the preliminary figures for 1940, as published on p. 477 of the 
1941 Year Book, and, as there was only a negligible revision of Canadian expend- 
itures abroad, almost the whole of this amount is also a Ae from the net 
balance in Canada’s favour for that year. 

United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—The important place 
which United States travel expenditures occupy in the Canadian economy in normal 
times has been more fully recognized since the outbreak of war, as a result of un- 
precedented demands for U.S. dollars to pay for much-needed war materials. Sterling 
balances built up through exports to the sterling area can no longer be converted 


into U.S. dollars to pay for purchases in the United States, and thus direct sources 


of United States exchange, such as the tourist trade, have been of great importance 
in the furtherance of Canada’s war effort. 
In order to attract United States visitors to Canada, vigorous efforts were 


put forth during 1941 by the Canadian Travel Bureau and by provincial and local 


tourist bureaus, and many private organizations, companies and individual citizens 
were active towards the same end. It was deemed of special importance to endeavour 
to counteract the effects of enemy propaganda in the United States, designed 
to discourage people from coming to Canada, and to clear up misunderstandings 
with regard to United States passport regulations and conditions in Canada in war- 
time. These factors undoubtedly had an adverse effect upon the volume of travel 
during the summer of 1940, and all publicity efforts in 1941 were designed to allay 
any ill-founded fears concerning difficulties of travel in Canada. 

Statistics of tourist entries compiled by the Canadian Immigration authorities 
indicate that a total of 13,968,088 visitors entered Canada from the United States 
in 1941 as compared with 13,592,429 in 1940, an increase of 2-8 p.c. However, the 
groups of longer-stay tourists who account for the major part of the total expend- 
itures, as distinct from the local and short-stay travellers who are large in numbers 
but spend little, showed a much greater increase. The number of traveller’s vehicle 


‘permits issued to United States automobiles for periods up to 60 days or 6 months 
rose by more than 18 p.c., and travellers entering Canada by rail increased by 9 p.c. 


Total expenditures of United States travellers in Canada are estimated to have in- 
creased from $95,000,000 in 1940 to $104,000,000 in 1941. 
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Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—The most significant 
factors influencing Canadian travel in the United States since the outbreak of war 
have been the restrictive measures introduced by the Dominion Government in 
order to conserve U.S. dollar exchange. ‘Together with the energetic efforts to in- 
crease the number of United States visitors to Canada, these measures have been 
designed to increase the net favourable balance accruing to Canada as a result of 
the tourist trade and thus to release U.S. dollars for vital war needs. 

In July, 1940, by action of the Government under the Foreign Exchange 
Control order, virtually all Canadian pleasure travel involving the expenditure of 
U.S. dollars was eliminated, and total travel has been at a low level since that 
time. The Government was faced with the problem of deciding on the relative 
importance of the uses to which Canada’s limited supply of U.S. dollars might be 
put, and it was considered essential that the purchase of war material, the servicing 
of the national debt and the meeting of contractual obligations in the currency of the 
contract should have first call on such U.S.-dollar resources. In 1941, the first 
full year in which the travel restrictions were in force, total expenditures of Canadian 
travellers in the United States are estimated to have been $18,250,000 as compared 
with nearly $40,000,000 in 1940. Statistics of the immigration authorities show 
3,933,137 Canadians returning from the United States in 1941, which compares 
with a figure of 6,448,500 in 1940 and 11,555,286 in 1989. In addition to the fall 
in numbers of travellers, average expenditures generally were much lower in 1941 
than in the previous year. 

Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—From information at 
present available, it is estimated that travellers from overseas countries spent 
approximately $4,000,000 in Canada in 1941 and $7,000,000 in 1940, while Canadian 
expenditures overseas were less than $3,000,000 in each year. As pleasure travel 
between Canada and overseas countries has been largely eliminated by war-time 
conditions, it may be presumed that the great bulk of these amounts, especially in 
1941, represented expenditures by persons travelling on Government or other 
business. 


2.—Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Excess Excess 
Class of Traveller Foreign |Canadian of Foreign |Canadian of 
Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign || Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign 
tures tures Expendi- tures tures Expendi- 
in Canada| Abroad tures. |lin Canada| Abroad tures 
in Canada in Canada 


$’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Travellersfrom and to overseas countries. 7,000 2,600 4,400 4,000 2,750 L250 


Travellers from and to the United 
States— 

Automo piles: i.natiaeen mea ea 49,500 10,300 39, 200 54,000 3,750 50, 250 
Rar ae eg: Ate NOt ne ee eek eee oe 26,500 20,000 6; 500 28,000 8,500 19,500 
Boat 2.5 8e ana SOR thes alter 6, 000 1,200 4,800 7,000 700 6,300 
Bus (exclusive of local bus).......... 5, 700! 3,200! 2,500 7,000 1,500 5,500 
Aeroplane Gia, eke eee eee 1,300! 6001 700 3,000 1,200 1,800 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)... 6, 000 4,500 1,500 5,000 2,600 2,400 
Totals, United States........... 95,000 39, 800 55, 200 104, 000 18, 250 85, 750 
Totals, All Countries.................. 102,000 42,400 59,600 || 108,000 21,000 | 87,000 


1 Expenditures of travellers by bus and aeroplane in 1940 only cover the period April-December. During 
the first three months of the year, bus and aeroplane passengers were included under ‘‘other’’ travellers. 
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The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they are 
required for consumption or use by a population of 11,420,000 accounts for a greater 
expenditure of economic effort than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s 
great volume of external trade, high though the Dominion ranks among the countries 
of the world in this field. 


Internal trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to 
commodities traded in provincially and interprovincially by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken 
in a wide sense, it embraces various professional and personal services including 
those directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. In 
fact, in a broad interpretation, internal trade covers a large part of those activities 
of the people that add to the ‘form’ utilities, dealt with in the various preceding 
chapters, the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and ‘possession’, and the personal and 
professional services referred to in the Survey of Production and other chapters. 
However, the arrangement of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed 
by the necessity of interpretation from various angles and cross reference to other 
chapters is essential. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 
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PART I._THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade* 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern F ishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the River 
Valley and Gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic Coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the Province of 
Quebec (excluding the former District of Ungava) and a portion of northern Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River Valley to the 
Rocky Mountains and from the International Boundary to about 56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the Province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 


5. The Northern Fishing, Mining and Hunting Region, extending from the 
regions of permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support 
or for exchange with the fur-trading companies, and with individual traders who 
visit the region. In recent years mining activity has been developing in this region, 
especially along its southern fringe and in the basin of the Mackenzie River. ‘The 
improvements in air navigation have greatly facilitated access to many parts of this 
vast region and have aided in a growing knowledge and development of its resources. 


Great differences exist between the products of these various regions and the 
needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great extent by the exchange 
of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. There 
is now a large trade of manufactured and raw materials between the economic 
regions of the Dominion, although large proportions of British Columbia’s lumber, 
minerals, fish and fruits; the Prairie Provinces’ agricultural products; Ontario’s 
minerals; Quebec’s wood-pulp, paper and asbestos; and the Maritime Provinces’ 
lumber, potatoes, fruit and fish are exported to foreign countries. The products 
thus exchanged are carried principally on the railways, and, to a lesser extent, on 
the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes. In late years an increasing amount is 
being carried over the highways by motor-trucks. 


Monthly and annual railway traffic reports, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, show provincial and Dominion revenue freight traffic in 76 classes 
of commodities. The data also show the quantity of each class that originated 


* Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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-and terminated in each province, and are of use in computing the net imports and 
exports of each province for each class of commodity. These statistics show rail 
traffic only, a limitation that should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of 
provinces having water transportation. The totals, however, give no indication of 
how the imports of manufactures are offset by the exports of grain, coal, etc., in 
particular provinces. Such analyses are possible only from the detailed data. 


- The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons was reported and, with the industrial depression, there were still 
greater decreases to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, but traffic began to improve during the 
last six months of 1933 and the total for 1934 was 18 p.c. greater than for 1933. 
The rate of increase was reduced somewhat during the first half of 1935 but con- 
tinued to the end of 1937. In 1938 the figures were back at about the 1936 level, 
but for 1939 and up to the end of 1941 large increases have been recorded. 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement, by Provinces, 1940 and 1941 ' 


Originating in Canada | Received from Foreign Totals, Freight 
Province or Specified Province Connections Originating! 

1940 1941 1940 - 1941 1940 1941 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 190, 242 191,179 96 75 190,338 191, 254 
ING YAS COLIA ges. cc htnpsoks cast 8.451,929 | 8,141,078 151,486 173,689 |} 8,603,415 8,314, 767 
New Brunswick............ 2,666,140 | 2,891,965 401, 221 502,969 || 8,067,361 3,394,934 
Quehecwsi ws: eee Sikes on 11,117,944 | 18,383,176 | 4,574,419 | 6,737,257 || 15,692,363 | 20,120,433 
FOUL AT IOS eet ake ph sis etki, 23,817,081 | 30,011,520 | 18,635,666 | 22,797,016 || 42,452,747 52, 808, 536 
Manitonae nits: ces chor ess. 4,775,784 | 5,882,762 194,923 173,334 || 4,970,707 6,056, 096 
Saskatchewan........:../.. 6,479,289 | 7,545,586 87, 650 107,961 || 6,566,939 7,653, 547 
PU DOULA ee Ie he ee Ser of On OLDy 202 |) S002, 901 69,091 17,461 || 8,394,383 9,520,452 
British Columbia........... 7,122,799 | 8,564,792 470, 082 574,688 || 7,592,881 9,139,480 
- Totals................| 72,946,500 | 86,115,049 | 24,584,634 | 31,084,450 || 97,531,134 | 117,199,499 

Terminating in Canada | Delivered to Foreign Totals, Freight 

or Specified Province Connections Terminating! 

1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 255, 864 286,432 1,502 90 257,366 286, 522 
UNO VAP OCOUIE, orice vnc siciice.e's 6,491,016 | 6,898,540 | 1,259,854 | 1,693,828 || 7,750,870 8,592,368 
New Brunswick............ 2,139,728 | 2,371,857 | 2,177,771 | 3,044,592 || 4,317,499 5,415,949 
JSS Oe OS eA OAT eke 11,254,584 | 14,909,729 | 7,072,531 | 8,910,622 || 18,327,115 | 23,820,351 
CNET CEOS 6 par yee ee Sa 30,497,366 | 37,259,012 | 16,217,823 | 21,080,639 || 46,715,189 | 58,339, 651 
UB OIEO DAS aia sali Aas | 4,616,781 | 4,780,975 642,051 | 1,036,118 |) 5,258,832 5,817, 093 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,812,057 | 4,011,864 194, 254 41,696 || 4,006,311 4,053, 560 
PMOL sch nite. Js nies: - 2,768,892 | 2,852,735 4,491 37, (37 || 2,773,383 2,890,472 
British Columbia...........| 5,171,441 | 5,809,374 | 1,502,898 | 1,324,695 || 6,674,339 7,134,069 
| a re 67,007,729 | 79,180,018 | 29,073,175 | 37,170,017 || 96,080,904 | 116,350,035 


1 The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year, On the other hand, some that terminated in 
1941, for instance, originated within the previous year. 
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Section 2.—The Grain Trade 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating with 
the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, 
1930; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. An article on the Canadian Wheat Board and its operations down 
to February, 1939, was specially prepared for the 1939 Year Book by T. W. Grindley, 
Ph.D., then Secretary of the Board, and appears at pp. 569-580 of that edition. An 
account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
prepared by J. Rayner, Secretary of the Board, appears at pp. 481-482 of the 1941 
Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1940-41* 


A résumé of the movement begins with a description of the crop in the Western 
Inspection Division. The 1940 wheat production in the four western provinces 
amounted to 515,799,000 bushels. A carryover of 200,574,761 bushels from the 
previous crop year and an import of 122,036¢ bushels brought the supplies of the 
Western Division to a total of 716,495,797 bushels for the crop year ended July 31, 
1941. As for distribution, 287,600,000 bushels were commercially disposed of, the 
chief items of which were 67,100,000 exported to the United States and 170,600,000 
shipped to the Eastern Division. Direct exports overseas from Pacific ports 
amounted to 4,100,000 bushels. No export shipments overseas moved from 
Churchill or the Head of the Lakes. The total shipments from the Western 
Division were thus 241,800,000 bushels. Wheat used by the milling companies for 
the manufacture of flour amounted to 43,565,000 bushels, of which 39,593,000 were 
ground into flour for domestic consumption. The rail movement eastward from the 
Western Division amounted to 2,500,000 bushels. Lake shipments from Fort 
William-Port Arthur were 217,439,000 bushels, with 168,092,000 going to Canadian 
ports and 49,347,000 to United States ports. The principal Canadian lake ports 
were those of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, to which 109,940,000 bushels were 
consigned, and Port Colborne and Kingston received consignments of 17,978,000 
and 17,418,000 bushels, respectively, while smaller amounts totalling 22,756,000 
bushels moved to other lower lake and St. Lawrence ports. Among the United 
States ports, Buffalo was of principal importance with 43,138,000 bushels consigned 
to that port. Seed requirements for the Western Division were 26,750,000 bushels; 
wheat fed to live stock and poultry totalled 33,179,000 bushels and the carryover 
at the end of the crop year amounted to 370,330,000 bushels. 


The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 24,391,000 bushels, but also shipments from the West to Eastern 
Canadian and United States ports, aggregating 237,771,000. The quantity on 
hand in Eastern Canadian and United States positions at the beginning of the crop 
year was 99,899,000 bushels, making, with an importation of 762+ bushels, a total 
supply for the Eastern Division of 362,061,000 bushels. The distribution during 
the 1940-41 crop year included 63,235,000 bushels exported from St. Lawrence 
ports, 50,673,000 exported from Saint John and Halifax and 11,347,000 bushels 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Including wheat flour. 
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were imported by the United States for consumption and milling in bond. In 
addition, 55,595,000 bushels from both Western and Eastern Divisions were cleared 
for export to the United Kingdom and other countries via the United States Atlantic 
ports of New York, Albany, Boston, Philadelphia, Portland and Baltimore. 
Eastern flour mills used 43,955,000 bushels, and an estimated amount of 14,921,000 
bushels was fed to live stock and poultry. The carryover at the end of the crop 
year in the Eastern Division and United States Atlantic ports totalled 109,800,000 
bushels. 

Total export clearances of Canadian wheat during the 1940-41 crop year 
amounted to 173,559,167 bushels. 


2.—Production, Imports, Exports and Consumption of Wheat in Canada, Crop 


: Years Ended July 31, 1931-41 
Nore.—Statistics from 1868 to 1930 appear at p. 583 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Imports en eExports © pp ne 
TO- ome 
Year duction Wheat Wheat pees Wheat Wheat baie Con- 
Flour Flour! lour Flourt sumption 
000 bu.| bu. bbl. bu. bu. bbl. bu. | 7000 bu. 
LOS Dei e si actezets 420,672} 131,608 25,025} 244,221) 228,536,403} 6,701,663] 258,693,887| 139,487 
UO Pane on eg Gm 321,325) 123,524 20,623) 216,328) 182,803,382} 5,383,594] 207,029,555) 117,560 
UB Br aes Home 443,061 51,320 27,043 173,014] 240,136,568) 5,370,613) 264,304,327 99,123 
MOBS eit ata clale seis 281, 892 10,676 89,442; 413,165) 170,234,013} 5,454,636) 194,779,875 104,518 
LR eam Ge mmte 275, 849 2,794 198,640} | 896,674} 144,374,910} 4,750,310} 165,751,305 101,583 
DGB eis aiocse os 281,935 15,111 61,422) 291,510) 232,019,649} 4,978,917) 254,424,775 121,702 
LOB T | Sa si5cj. Sesh 219, 218 146,959 56,986} 403,396) 174,858,160} 4,525,665) 195,223,653 99, 542 
TOSS cakiasis eo 180,210} 5,743,998 87,738} 6,138,819} 76,713,595) 3,609,656) 92,957,047 103 , 562 
1950), Sete ceva 360,010} 1,558,559 73,915} 1,891,177) 146,240,344) 4,604,245) 166,959,447 123,083 
19405 Fee twsresciaseie 520, 623 16,306 95,1252) 444,368) 177,380,363} 6,781,367) 207,896,515) 134,458? 
LOA ee scales 540, 190 398 27,200 122,798] 177,967,532) °10,288,827| 224,267,254 153, 056 


1 Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the average rate of 44 bu. to the barrel of 
196 lb. of flour. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat Milled for Food in Canada.—The 
average annual per capita consumption of wheat ground for human consumption in 
Canada during the years 1931-40 was 4:0 bushels. The range for the period was 
between 3-8 and 4:3 bushels. The per capita consumption in 1941 was estimated 
at 3-8 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 are given at p. 241 of the 1929 Year 
Book. Annual estimates are published in the April-June edition of the “Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 


Subsection 3.—Distribution, Storage and Inspection of Principal Canadian 
Field Crops 


Distribution of Wheat, Oat, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed Crops.—lIn the 
following tables the available stocks of five important field crops and the disposition 
of these crops is calculated for the years 1940 and 1941. The carryovers represent 
grain in the elevators, on farms, in transit, etc. A considerable quantity of grain is 
retained each year for seed. In the case of wheat, by far the larger part is exported 
or milled domestically for food. Large quantities of flaxseed are imported each year 
and most of the available stock is prepared in Canada for home consumption. The 
flaxseed imports in 1940-41 have been considerably reduced from the previous year. 

The bulk of the oat crop is consumed as feed for live stock and over half of the 
total stocks of barley and rye are disposed of in the same way. In addition to the 


balances for home consumption as grain, the amounts not in merchantable condition 
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or lost in cleaning are used mainly for feed. Therefore, these two items should be 
added to the balances for home consumption as grain, in order to get the apparent 
consumption of grains by live stock. This, of course, does not take into account the 
feeds, such as bran, shorts and gluten, obtained as by-products from milling processes. 


3.—Distribution of Canadian Wheat Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


Nore.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
43 bushels of wheat. Figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book. The 
figures in this table are subject to revision. 


Item 1940 1941 Item 1940 1941 
000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1939 Export clearances from 
and Auge 1) 1940) S2. 2... 102,911 300, 473 Cdn. and U.S. ports— 
Gross production.......... 520, 623 540, 190 Wiheaitin see ee cee 152,704 173,559 
Net production and carry- youre ois oe aecie, 30,516 46,300 
OVEDS MARR ae toterers ee 6 623,534 840,663 || Consumed in feed and 
IM POVtBer hese cs come 444 123 cereal plants, etc.. : 428 6,515 


Available for distribution. Cle a8 840,786 Imports into U.S. for con- 
sumption and milling in 


ONC Se men ten eee 9,454 11,347 

\ Milled fODMGOC A eee 49,895 41,520 
Feed for live stock and 

POULITYGe shes 36, 788 48,100 

Retained for seed........ 36, 239 28,250 
Carryovers, July 31, 1940, 

and Julyesl 19410 Se 300,474 480, 130 
Balances for home con- 

sumption as grain,..... 7,480 5,065 


4.—Distribution of Canadian Oat Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


Item 1940 1941 Item 1940 1941 
000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1939, Export clearances from 
and Aue ot) 940s ees 48 , 887 46,931 Cdn. and U.S. ports... 4,556 177 
Gross production.......... 884, 407 380,526 | Imports into U.S. for con- 
Net production and carry- sumption and milling in 
OVETS: 4s hits a 433 , 294 427,457 pond Se eat wen eee 10,934 10,0742 
Tmportsser ete eee 13 23 (|| Exports as meal, etc..... 8,160 3,399 
Available for distribution. 433,307 427,480 || Milled for home consump- . 
TION eee Ce ee 8,662 9,732 
Consumed in feed mills, 
COLCA eek yee oe eee J 13,989 
Retained as seed......... 27,997 31,254 
Carryovers, July 31, 1940, 
and July 31, 1941....... 46,931 41,563 
Balances for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 326, 067 317,292 
1 Not recorded. 2 Includes 1,490,822 bu. entered as oat scalpings. 


5.— Distribution of Canadian Barley Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


Item 1940 1941 Item 1940 1941 

000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 

Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1939, Export clearances from 
andsAus. 1, 1940. oe. 12,804 12,654 Cdn. and U.S. ports.. 10,074 1,567 
Gross production.......... 103, 147 104, 256 Imports for consumption. 603 AM5S 
Net production and carry- Milled for food........... 1,881 2.627 
OVCTSISit. carcino oom | 115,951 116,910 Consumed in breweries... 6,673 6,426 

PORE. hoot de eee ee 7 1 Consumed in feed mills, ; 

Available for distribution. 115.958 116,911 CLC es Oe cee ore 1 10, 893 
Retained for seed........ 7,429 9,411 

Carryovers, July 31, 1940, 
and July 31, 1941....... 12,654 10, 643 

Belances for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 76,644 74,189 


1 Not recorded. 
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6.— Distribution of Canadian Rye Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


1941 


Item 1940 
000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1939, 
and Aug. 1, 1940......... 2,922 
Gross production.......... 15,307 
Net production and carry- 
AVIGUS Pee eeiretaiete.s, Sic acsich ae 18, 229 
ERR OCUS MOIR ei lasthe «vere eo 12; 
Available for distribution. 18,241 


1 Negligible. 


Item 1940 
000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1939, 
and Aug. 1, 1940......... 119 
Gross production.......... 2,044 
Net production and carry- 
OVBISS sees See sls eae 2,163 
AM pOris es .cee stots sh aes 1,392 
Available for distribution. 8,005 


7000 bu. 


5,352 
13,994 


19,346 
5 
19,351 


1941 


’000 bu. 


Item 1940 
000 bu. 
Export clearances from 
Cdn. and U.S. ports... 2,743 


U.S. imports for con- 
SMM PtION Cpa cere ees 1 


Milled for food .......... 139 
Consumed in malting and 

cereal plants, etc....... 348 
Retained for seed........ 1,209 
Carryovers, July 31, 1940, . 

and July 31, 1941....... 5,302 
Balances for home con- 

sumption as grain...... 8,450 


1940 


7000 bu. 
Exports from Cdn. and 
WS MpOrtsrersr cee ee 18 


Item 


Crushed for industries... 2,637 
Retained for seed........ 228 
Carryovers, July 31, 1940, 

and July 31, 1941....... 584 
Balances for home con- 

sumption as grain...... 88 


! Apparent minus balance due to under-estimation of crop. 


"000 bu. 
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3,058 
184 


1,323 
1, 263 


4,919 
8,081 


-%.—Distribution of Canadian Flaxseed Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


1941 


"000 bu. 


76 

2,644 

516 
620 - 


—481 


Storage, Inspection and Shipment of Grain.—Elevators in 1901 numbered 
426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911, 1,909 elevators and 105,462,700 
bushels; and in 1921, 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 bushels. There were, in 1941, 
5,797 elevators with a capacity of 437,018,370 bushels, while the temporary storage 
capacity necessitated by Canada’s large holdings was placed at 73,140,477 bushels. 


8.—Canadian Grain Elevators, Licence Years 1940 and 1941 


.  Norse.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901-18 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 507- 
509, and the figures for later years will be found in successive Year Books. 


Division, Elevator and Province 


Western Division 


Country Elevators— 


OBTRTIONRT ere os be ssa ec Makes sone 


Tah ocr ati: ae hy da 


Totals, Country Elevators 


Private Country Elevators— 


MVESLATSO LE her t.s ctelca eetiss Haie sealers Seale 


Totals, Private Country Elevators. 
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1940 1941 
Elevators | Capacity |} Elevators | Capacity 
No. bu. No. bu. 
5 97,000 4 60, 000 
703} 23,548,150 703} 23,918,000 
3,192} 100,453,300 3,191} 102,229,000 
1,748] 65,674,000 1,747| 73,932,250 
24 687,000 25 889,000 
5,672 190,459, 450| 5,670} 201,028,250 
2 70,000 2 70,000 
] 25, 000 1 25,000 
3 205,000 3 205,000 
6 300, 000 6 300, 000: 


Temporary 
Storage 


bu. 


Nil 
10,965,700 
48,633,767 
12,813,010 

73,000 


72,485,477 


—_——— | | |_| | |_ 
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8.—Canadian Grain Elevators, Licence Years 1940 and 1941—concluded 


1940 
Division, Elevator and Province ———————_— —— 
Elevators | Capacity 
No. bu. 
Western Division—concluded 
Mill Elevators— 
Ontario se oh xc Sts ene eee 3 1,480,000 
Manitobatcasuc cere eee rae ne cree 6 1,475,500 
Saskatche wale... austaas cixe moot seas 6 4,405,000 
Alberta 3 ce eee care 11 3,221,000 
British Columisia seyret etree 10 1,088, 110 
Totals, Mill Elevators............. 36} 11,669,610 
Private Terminal Elevators— 
Ontarior ae ott ti eo Sele ee eae 1 85,000 
WianttODiws. oo come ae ce ae acne 3 2,465,000 
Sackatehe were eee etree 1 100,000 
A Dertaecp hho cree ene cee 4 1,495,000 
British Columbigsees. +c ccs resem 1 30,000 
Totals, Private Terminal Elevators 10} 4,175,000 
Public Terminal Elevators— 
Sackatchewall- =. ee eee es 2! 11,000,000 
INDE bac eet yea eee ROR aoe 3 6,100,000 
British Columbia...1 ane eee 1 1,250,000 
Totals, Public Terminal Elevators. 6| 18,350,000 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevators— 
Ontario? eo .tt Nae eee ee 27| 92,567,210 
MaAnitong...2.guact cnc eee ae een es 2} 38,500,000 
ALDOR SN PON Aa eeiy oo eaten 3 1 130,000 
British Columbia .eenc eee era 8| 20,474,500 
Totals, Semi-Public Terminal 
RE VALOR ee. eae ees eee ae 38] 116,671,710 
Totals, Western Division....... 5,768) 341,625,770 
Eastern Division 
Nova SCOtiase ease be opie a eto 1 2,200, 000) 
New Brunswick ae. wees ook ee ee 3 3,076, 800 
WUEDECy, | Soh UR ea eee 9} 25,537,000 
Ontario. G Ve eee A ae 17| 51,850,000 
Totals, Eastern Diyision........ 0) 82,663,800 
Summary by Provinces 
INOVATD CObIa re Hees aro ee eee 1 2,200,000 
New Brunswitk>sss.crns een oe eee ee 3 3,076, 800 
(QUE OG in atraciS aeateie ath foe. eaters 9} 25,537,000 
Ontariossc ie ae tae oe eee 53] 146,079,210 
Man TbOD asa Messiaen Cee eee 716) 31,058,150 
Paskatchewantents+0. tka cee 3,202} 115,983,800 
A berta dsc. eee meres i oer on aaa 1,770) 76,825,000 
British Columbiaw.. certain 44) 23,529,610 
Grand Totals for Canada...... 5,798) 424,289,570 


1941 Temporary 
Elevators | Capacity Storage 
No. bu. bu. 
3 1,480,000 Nil 
6} 1,775,000 ss 
6 4,400, 500 ef 
11 3,196,000 10,000 
9 888,110 Nil 


35} 11,739,610 10,000 


485,000 
2,465,000 
100,000 
1,495,000 


500, 000 
Nil 


Hee CO DO 


Nil 
10} 4,545,000 


2) 11,000,000 
3} 6,100,000 
1 
6 


1,250, 000 
18, 350,000 


27| 92,567,210 145,000 
2} 3,500,000 Nil 
1 50,000 Ps 


9} 20,674,500 os 


39] 116,791,710 
5,766) 352,754,570 


145,000 
73,140,477 


1} 2,200,000 
3} — 3,076,800 
8} 24,912,000 
19} 54,075,000 


31) 84,263,800 


1} 2,200,000 Nil 


3) 3,076,800 

8} 24,912,000 Ky 
55] 148,667,210 645, 000 
716} 31,728,000) 10,965,700 
3,201} 117,754,500] 48,633,767 
1,769} 84,978,250] 12,823,010 
44) 23,701,610 73,000 
5,797) 437,018,370) 73,140,477 


ees ee ee 
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9.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Grain Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Spring wheati. i. 0.6.20... oe: 373, 267, 808 Nil 373, 267,808|| 293,357, 404 1,483] 293,358,887 
Winter Wiheabe ve pace core vise 442,313 3,202, 190) so, 600,051 467,596} 2,082,442] 2,550,038 
Totals, Wheat...... Dis, (LO p21 3,252,738] 376,962,859] 293,825,000] 2,083,925) 295,908,925 
(CME oom OS Mi gm Ae 33, 712,302 89,685] 33,801,987) 30,926,000 132,419} 31,058,419 
HS ATIGVA Re oe ck ceicins Secs wiles 21,985,617 64,180} 22,049,797} 19,490,000 39,950] 19,529,950 
ilar, etc oe, Lil. ees eh 1,365, 450 Nil 1,365,450] 2,389,000 Nil 2,389,000 
Lelie Rs = ee re 5,032,963 5,000} 5,037,963) 4,843,500 < 4,843,500 
Olst ys Sercyey te,,£ gna has oi cect Oe a) : 121,000 860,538 981,538 569, 400 936, 048 1,505,448 
IBUGEWhostS.. . seek wees Nil 109,962 109, 962 Nil 15,191 15,191 
WER OT AIT Se Stes F alies » cokes 141,000 1,250 142, 250 502, 250 -Nil 502,250 
Totals, Grain...... 436, 068, 453 4,383,353| 440,451,806) 352,545,150 3,207,533] 355,752,683 


10.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Grain To To To To ad 
: Total : Total 
Canadian U.S. ; Canadian US: : 
Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Whaat cscs e ras bu. {146,915,6161] 79,450,195] 226,365,811) 168,091,822) 49,347, 181/217,439,003 
Oster eo fae oe “ 10, 506, 052 8,124,441} 18,630,493 6,936,091 6,082,554] 13,018,645 
Barloyscrrs che toss es 8,867,036 6,579,598) 15,446,634 8,509, 167 1,462,693| 9,971,860 
AXSCCU ects nice vy 678, 066 Nil 678,066 1,557, 668 55,130) 1,612,798 
RYO re roe ee sé 1,553,771 3,719, 180 5,272,951 992,314 8,304,947| 4,297,261 
Totals, Grain bu. |168,520,541 97,873,414) 266,393,955] 186,087,062] 60,252,505| 246,339,567 
Screenings............ ton 31,082 72,414 103, 496 30,088 31,961 65, 1832 
Mixed feed (oats Boag sf 360 Nil 360 500 Nil 500 
Barleyimalt 2.75.6. b. 16,818, 220 6 16,818,220) 14,973,980 % 14,973,980 


1 Includes 112,470 bushels of wheat exported direct to Europe and 97,778 bushels wrecked en route. 
2 Includes 3,134 tons wrecked en route to Chicago. 


11.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940 and 1941 


1940 | 1941 


Grain a iJ — 
Lake Rail Total Lake Rail Total 
bu. pu. 3 bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat— 

DOs nara ee sh sine icers's' 10,784, 600 5,220} 10,789,820 1,455,182 2,453 1,457,635 
No. 1 Northern........ ..-| 120,263,798 1,403} 120,265,201) 129,190,791 56,080} 129,246,781 
No:, 2 Northern... .......< 55,130,981 62,488} 55,193,469] 52,966,085 194,340) 58,160,425 
No: 3. Northern. .35.:..5.. 13,857,921 58,041} 138,915,962) 12,895,869 299,350} 18,195,219 
MOE At einer tras Seren atc 3 4,252,046 55,005) 4,307,051)) 3,769,219 320,447] 4,089,666 
Other grades: .h... 06.420 42 22,392, 245 386,492) 22,778,737) 17,145,196 1,295,938} 18,441,134 
Totals, Wheat...... 226,681,591 568,649} 227,250,240) 217,422,252) 2,168,608) 219,590,860 

Other Grain— 
(CUS Ratan Re ee ane ae 18,620,833} 5,768,962] 24,389,795) 12,993,315) 8,571,906) 21,565,221 
ETO Vie name Samat wise 6 cee are 15,456, 603 1,699,854} 17,156,457 9,947,797 2,989,149] 12,986,926 
ARAB OU 3-5 k Seb saeeine 28 665,621 198,308 863,929 1,580,472 442,630 2,023,102 
LNT Sno ok le a 5,397,728 31,087} 5,428,815!) 4,253,263 99,207 4,352,470 
Maxed (OTA? 5 5 cs% os sr0-2.0 i> 53, 808 94,518 148, 326 67,091 115,870 182,961 
Totals, Other Grain| 40,194,593) 7,792,729| 47,987,322] 246,264,190} 14,387,350] 260,651,540 


1 In bushels of 50 lb. 
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12.— Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1930-41 
Nors.—Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


Item and Year Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Total Grain 
Receipts and Carryover— bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
LOS Oe aus eta ete eee teers 132,356,863] 15,932,469 8,381, 291 658 , 303 3,226, 137]| 160,555,063 
LOSIRD cio Sos oo Mite anne 178,120,479} 20,874,442) 37,555,371 1,710,059 6, 226,473]) 244, 486, 824 
LOS ZR RG ee eee 151,395,023) 17,063,934) 17,109,737 1,012,939} 15,210,866] 201,792,499 
TOSS ee ne ee cia ee eee 233,419,639] 17,367,890 7,797,348 1,116, 223 3,921,887) 263,622,982 
LOSAL es cee atate wie «nae 164, 248,854} 17,949,649 7,496, 255 631,973 837,076|| 191,163,807 
LOS bE erie eek eos 116,415,429] 10,851,457; 10,045,694 485,990 933,244] 138,731,814 
LOS CURA ok hat cstnes cae 164,427,961] 20,967,752] 14,403,239 582,309 2,033, 088]| 202,414,349 
LOS eee ee oa ccxtieeece 161,828,565) 12,273,485 6, 247, 592 586,734 2,444, 583) 183,380, 959 
LOS SUR ele the aire tes cent 118,582,130 7,496,487| 27,610,593 482,529 1,400, 923)) 155,572,662 - 
193 OLA. dere sietinciae aver 224,541,409] 16,024,099} 24,845,946 547, 082 891,751) 266,850, 287 
AQAOE Jo? cleats area ete et omer 240,412,659) 15,204,169) 14,340,317 666, 436 2,163,482]! 272,787,063 
O41 eare ase Ae) opt cu nats Meee 294,736,497 7,958,781 8,937, 925 2,206, 498 906,154) 314, 745,855 
Shipments— 

L9OS0 Sas aie ie ie tie eke seine 111,077,966} 138,372,999 6,734, 676 657,101 1,654, 237}| 183,496,979 
LOS Ts co. oa arene eles ares 163,730,581} 19,086,592) 36,485,055 1,693,439 4,378,874) 225,374,541 
TOS Deas eek wes ciseese woaret nce wo ope 133,610,498} 15,706,287) 16,807,097 974,649) 138,738,895) 180,837,426 
OSSIAN cer ocean eos 200,254,656) 15,662,256 6,929,791 1,027,504 2,836,333] 226,710,540 
1934 ee aoe eee 166,952,408} 16,824,993 Ovdzo ee 720,692 1,204,467) 192,028,272 
OBS eee Ais ais apes oeapeyevoreatioutne 105,273,848] 13,027,608} 11,047,771 485,990 1,306,106}, 131,141,318 
L936 sist Pe ee eee tees 184,120,242} 19,563,798! 14,652,637 582,309} 2,103,700) 221,022,686 
DOS: ie qinlene ettaraventaat are cnt 178,492,948] 138,159,516 6, 724,438 586, 734 2,811,294) 201,774,930 
OS Be tre a. Se ncnete eee chee sarees 119,884,101 7,358,685| 27,090,701 482,529 1,180,127] 155,996, 143 
LOS OE aeice eae eee omen 188,118,064} 13,763,219} 24,626,489 547,083 1,045, 658)| 228,095,513 
LO4O 2 osc cals cieue ce tome ais eines 221,558,877| 17,360,438) 14,784,608 613,212 1,927,316) 256,244, 451 
194 Le aissrnrtenmeretate Ow 289, 226,546 8,319,274 9,358,776 2,212,699 1,048,997] 310,166, 292 


1 Receipts only. 


Flour Milling.—In 1940 there were 279 flour and feed mills operating in 
Canada as compared with 303 in 1939. In the latest year there were also 748 chopping 
mills. The capacity of the flour mills in barrels per day was 96,868 in 1940 and 
101,454 in 1939. Statistics of employees, power installation, value of products, etc., 
for flour and feed mills for 1939 are given in Table 9 of the Manufactures chapter, 
p. 368. 


Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Live-Stock Products* 


The estimated gross value of animals sold for meat in Canada in 1940 was 
$194,913,000. In addition, the 1940 shorn wool production was worth $2,696,000, 
the farm value of milk produced was $164,132,000 and the farm value of poultry 
and eggs $61,816,000. Live stock makes a very important contribution to farmers’ 
income and also provides the basis for a large slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry in Canada. Since the First World War, slaughtering and meat packing 
has been one of the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

Live-Stock Marketings, 1940.—The numbers of all classes of live stock 
marketed in Canada showed increases in 1940 as compared with 1939. Cattle 
sold numbered 1,209,964 in 1940 and 1,183,305 in 1939, calves 818,670 and 795,402, 
hogs 5,456,844 and 3,706,179, and sheep and lambs 772,241 and 753,062, respectively. 

The interprovincial and export movement of hogs in 1940 showed a very great 
increase over 1939 but other classes of live stock registered small changes. ‘Total 
shipments in 1940 with comparative figures for 1939 in parentheses were as follows: 
cattle 542,159 (546,272); calves 297,181 (287,210); swine 1,156,127 (697,883); and 
sheep 254,670 (254,931). 

* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information 
on this subject, see: Canada Year Book, 1922-23, pp. 594-595; ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’’, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and the ‘Annual Market Review’’, published 


annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock 
and poultry are given at pp. 205-210 of this volume. 
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18.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1940 


Live Stock eee Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba fps Alberta a Rat ae Total 
No No No No. No No No No 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 1,348 46,804) 285,694} 125,149] 176,343] 162,990 14,077} 812,405 
Direct to packers........ 6,776 20,508) 131,055 38,938 31,475 68, 803 20,001) 817,556 
Direct-for export........ 3,423 34 112 39,456 976 4,881 26,030 1,525 80, 003 
Totals, Cattle........ 11,547 71,024) 456,205) 165,063) 212,699) 257,828 35, 603/1, 209,964 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 20,025) 136,182) 182,806 54,938 66,170 34,576 732) 495,429 
Direct to packers........ 10, 142 60,128} 103,158 56, 053 16,520 68, 632 1,419} 316,052 
Direct for export........ 1,288 187 4,346 9 810 531 18 7,189 
Totals, Calves ie Cees 31,455) 196,497) 290,310) 111,000 83,500) 103,739 2,169) 818,670 
Hogs— . 

- Totals to stockyards.... 2,427) AIZ,975) 41,885 80,750} 109,353) 141,653 Nil 593, 693 
Direct to packers........ 80,287} 406,523/2,049, 605) 480,039] 539,585/1,343, 729 6, 1165/4, 855, 933 
Director exports..... :. 7,200 Nil 16 Nil Nil Nil 2 7,218 

Totals, Hogs.......... 89,614) 524,498)2,191,456) 510,789) 648,938/1, 485,382 6,167|5,456, 844 
Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards.... 5,973 88,099} 122,318 28,570 58,723 61,977 3,651) 369,311 
Direct to packers........ 9,094 34,815} 102,044 69,941 21,483) 130,672 32,373] 400,372 
Direct for export........ 305 2 2,123 Nil Nil 32 96 2,558 
Totals, Sheep........ 15,372] 122,916) 226,485 98,511 80,156) 192,681 36,120) 772,241 
Store cattle purchased..... 21 1,864) 128,750} 20,937 6,172| 36,474 2,647| 196,865 


In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of animals marketed in 1940 
through stockyards and direct shipments to packing plants. In recent years the 
practice developed of grading an increasing proportion of hogs by the carcass after 
they have been dressed at the packing plant until finally, at the end of September, 
1940, live grading was discontinued. Consequently the figures for hogs graded 
alive in this table are for nine months only. 


14.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Provinces, 


1940 
Live Stock spo lee Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba cae Alberta Cee Total 
No No No No. No No No No 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 Ib.— 
CNOTEER 2.5 ee es 13 31 47 1,836 3, 266 6,270 430 11,893 
Good ericeer Serres s 851 877 22,952 8,982 11, 255 20,034 6, 793 71,744 
IMGT, c'..u:oeeew oie 563 2,183 35, 146 5,314 9,808 eal} 4,088 70,235 
Commonesss) =: =<¢ See 866 2,268 18, 650 LOh7 5,184 7,538 406 36, 829 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— 
HOICEN See cto coke 4 16 13,529 1,459 2,278 2,679 169 20, 134 
KOO Fiche Sovdertn eos 6.2 23 1,292 22,043 2,994 4,774 6, 789 2,616 40,531 
MEG Ca TIAE TE os.c oe ethers 80 832 15,034 820 1,346. 3, 628 1,570} © 28,310 
MOOMION Sik veces se 35 540 4,032 228 385 761 121 6, 102 
Heifers— 
ON GICR Ne ches iatesiobte bance 33 18 104 O5202 2,811 3, 004 55 8,387 
CZ OOU MRR on sce ces 341 632 22,200 8,186 10,072 13.781 2,288 5/000 
iM Soyo RT oa 1 ge Oe os 351 1,275 34,288 Cee 11,562 16,017 2,761 73,978 
MonimMOn sean cae. 910 8,234 24, 605 3,361 6,119 10,407 396 49,032 
Fed Calves— : 
DROICBE hs solide ee 3 48 10,735 3,817 Spa Ways} 5,768 Nil 23,526 
CAOOUES Sh os Sos Ses ll 18 14,875 6,559 6,313 6,897 103 34,776 


ULE Soh oe Nil 73| 18,728 9,990 9,249 3,876 30} 36,941 
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14.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Provinces, 


1940—concluded 
Live Stock peetene Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba od Alberta soe wees Total 
Caitle—coacludea No No No No No. No No No 
Cows— 
Goodkos eee 316 1,920} 26,046} 12,136) 15,278) 19,298 1,989] 76,983 
Medium,2e-: ee. eee 90 6,792 el KLE) 15,472 15, 637 16,109 2,732 82,545 
COmMmMOn ena 2,207 9, 584 26,357 7,178 7,583 9,840 1, 680 64,429 
Canners and cutters... TAD 2074 e380 eel 20 8,093 8,050 3,086] 95,754 
Bulls— : 
GOOd mses hearers se: 73 1,001 7,095 3, 182 3,961 4,286 232 19, 830 
Common ence tence ee 604) 10,844 12,215 3,865 5,103 4,546 889} 38,066 
Stocker and Feeder 
Steers— 
Goods wate chess Nil 253 3,996 14,938 Donlod 19,598 643 62, 565 
Commnion eee 2 1,200 12, 669 17,321 24,765 12,975 424 69,356 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
OOG!: 3a se Nil Nil 136 6,917 6, 984 5,046 130} 19,213 
Gommona. ane es 2 87 2,904 3,152 2,318 290 8,753 
Milkers and springers.... 6 1,274 7,407 1,205 378 70 13 10,353 
Unclassified ste.eiiesc3e Nil 31 623 1,190 6,170 8,985 144 17,143 
Totals, Cattle........ 8,124; 67,312) 416,749} 164,087) 207,818) 231,793) 34,078)1, 129,961 
Calves— 
Veal— 
Good and choice...... 339} 13,824) 91,865} 48,560) 30,586) 43,651 830} 229,655 
Common and medium. 4,199} 119,211] 182,275 56, 964 44,035 56, 744 1,320) 464,748 
Grasseas.on cae en 25,629] 63,275) 11,824 5,467 8, 069 2,813 1] 117,078 
Totals, Calves........ 30,167| 196,310} 285,964) 110,991) 82,690} 103,208 2,151; 811,481 
Hogs, Graded Alive—! 
Selectibacole- me cce eee. 159} 44,363) 47,888] 65,225) 36,206) 176,420} Nil 370,261 
Bacon esis ee eee 524 94,473 97,821] 113,932 58,857} 283,096 ss 648, 703 
Butchersivcheacsac ace oe ASS ia 2D. 000| sl cod 7,142} 10,254] 47,697 “e 108,451 
PICAVIOS Toe. elon er eee 58 3,314 Petit 4,023 4,710 7,116 sf 21,956 
Extra heavies........... 37 1, 608 899 3,089 3,631 2,066 11,330 
Lights and feeders....... 1,242} 14,690 6,486} 53,869} 26,406} 12,194 Ke 114, 887 
Sows! No: dost oierace 37 433 871 9,171 7,549 3,439 21,500 
SOWAGNOn25 die re eee 130 3,345 5,598 4,402 3,639 6,492 cc 23,606 
ROUPNB cae ete hee 169 569 662 477 1,083 $6 2,965 
Stageirck eee ee Nil 120 298 456 346 713 at 1,933 
Totals, Hogs Graded 
ALIVES, 5 fetes. 2,627] 188,051; 180,552) 261,971| 152,075) 540,316) Nil (1,325,592 
Hog Carcasses— 
Ar en net 23,382! 86,710} 585,695} 65,085} 133,932] 257,501 1,421}1, 153, 726 
Se Baad eee ee caine 42,170) 162,287/1,170,408) 132,401] 267,400) 547,869 3, 149/2,325, 684 
OU RIES sorte Gt) ae 5,895} 338,316) 98,801 17,743} 34,186] 82,971 578| 273,490 
dal Bae secre 4 Bec’ s Meek hn ae 753 1,372 6,959 969 3,740 4,290 52 18,135 
SSB ec eek cot Peake eee 673 3,534] 28,386 2,099 5,336 7,986 90} 48,104 
IGavidg a See cane 1,012 4,248} 24,621 5,522) 11,267; 12,729 164) 59,563 
Extra heavies........... 499 1, 887 5,358 1, 267 8,935 2,616 66 15, 628 
Lag ita snc onnare Sin eee 3) 7 39,904 55,793 19, 286 25,703 19, 859 524) 164,800 
SOWS. eee Se aes 1,672 3,189} 34,867 4,446] 11,364 9,245 121} 64,904 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Totals, Hog Carcasses| 79,787) 336,447/2,010,888] 248,818] 496,863} 945,066 6,165)4, 124,034 


Se ee ee ee ee 


Lambs and Sheep— 


Lambs— 
Good handyweights... 5,955} 59,936) 162,365) 77,901 42,984] 144,108) 28,316] 521,565 
Good heavies......... 118 13232 5,038 3, Lto 17,302 4,698 37} 31,600 
Common, all weights.. 5,362 13,973 19,120 9,501 7,845 19, 842 1,480} 77,123 
BUCKS sya se tee ene 1,401 30,380 12, 859 1,186 1,025 1,200 8| 48,059 
Sheep— 
Good heavies......... 96 836 3,102 1,282 691 2,461 2,284 10, 802 
Good handyweights... 984 7,952 11,195 1,967 2,209 12,176 3,083 39,615 
Commonvne sheen eee 1,151 8,387 10, 628 3, 146 1,468 3,444 816} 29,040 
Unclassified........... Nil 218 5 353 6,583 4,720} Nil 11,879 
Totals, Lambs and 
Sheep vicass ites. 15,0671 122,914| 224,362! 98,511| 80,156 192,649| 36,0241 769,683 


i Figures are for nine months only; see text immediately preceding this table. 
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_ Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The growth of this industry has been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production of the industry 
into a comparatively small number of large establishments, thereby facilitating 
greater efficiency of operation and the utilization of by-products. There has been a 
large increase in the number of establishments since 1930, only 76 firms having 
reported in that year, whereas in 1931 the number was 147, owing to the inclusion 
of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in slaughtering only. The 
inclusion of these small establishments did not affect materially the value of pro- 
duction of the industry, which increased from $3,799,552 in 1870 to $7,132,831 
in 1890 and to $22,217,984 in 1900. In the next decade it more than doubled, 
attaining a value of $48,527,076 in 1910, and by 1920 a value of $240,544,618 (the 
highest on record) was reported. In 1940 it was $228,500,487, as compared with 
$185,196,133 in 1939. The principal statistics of the industry for 1939 appear in 
Chapter XIV, Table 9 at pp. 368-369. The slaughterings reported by establish- 
ments in the industry in 1940 were: cattle 935,920; calves 717,835; sheep and lambs 


763,044; and hogs 5,531,051. 


Establishments that prepare meat products for export are subject to inspection 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. In practice these include all the principal 
packing establishments but do not include local wholesale butchers included in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry above, nor slaughtering by retail butchers 
and by farmers for their own use and local sale. In 1940 inspected slaughterings 
represented the following proportions of total estimated slaughterings: cattle 77-1 
p.c.; calves 64-2 p.c.; sheep and lambs 59-7 p.c.; and hogs 77-5 p.c. 


15.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by Months, 
1939 and 1940 


1939 1940 
Month Pe 
Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

SRDUALY EP. 5 oes es 69,851 31,950 42,251 262,701 72,954 30, 128 47,729 383 , 925 
February.......... 54,718 31,591 3%,220 244, 987 60, 066 33,919 36,467 383 , 325 
MASON S352. cx gets 66, 902 61,885 39,151 299, 250 63,928 51,097 36, 822 377,925 
Aprileninc Riise. 57,486 77,677 30, 739 259 , 022 71,702 96,025 29,113 407,831 
Mia vie. id. ct tacnies 72,583 101, 682 30,221 280,807 Wi,.008 94,950 23, 848 446,441 
PMO ess ck ce 66,335 74, 205 47,069 220,141 61,464 74,527 36,383 319,361 
JUG resco eee 64,525 62,458 61,911 217,293 65, 552 73,103 60,370 335, 834 
Mapas Gs so 5 se. ea 74, 433 57,241 88,363 267,510 75,362 56,601 79, 864 364,065 
September........ 84,380 51,645 104, 183 269,571 78,309 52,900 90,188 447,347 
OChODEE SE Fie enas 98,718 53, 620 159, 843 425,406 99,488 57,463 153 , 022 631,835 
November........ 98, 098 44,056 96,010 473,201 99,263 51,193 118,768 697, 058 
December........ 65,631 31,107 46,862 403, 756 71,278 32,012 52,591 662, 1386 


Totals........ 873,660 | 679,117 | 783,828 |3,623,645 | 890,919 | 703,918 | 765,165 | 5,457,083 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of animal products 
such as meat, butter and eggs is generally more pronounced in the’case of people 
with a high standard of living. In Canada there is a relatively high per capita 
consumption of beef, pork, butter and eggs but a relatively low per capita consump- 
tion of mutton and lamb, and cheese. During the depression years, the per capita 
consumption of these products was not affected as much as might have been expected. 
Changes in the per capita consumption of various animal products occur as a result 
of changes in price relationships. ‘These, in turn, are related to cycles of over- and 
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under-production particularly marked in the case of the meat products of hogs and 
cattle. Beef and pork interchange in leadership as regards the amount consumed, 
according to the price relationships between them. 


Statistics of meat consumption have been revised as far back as the year 1920. 
Revised data for the years 1935-40 are given in Table 16 which also includes figures 
for lard. Information for the years 1920-34 is available in the report “Live Stock 


and Animal Products Statistics, 1940”. The new figures are based on a revised — 


estimate of animals slaughtered. Basic data for the new estimates were census 
figures for the years 1920 and 1930 and output for intercensal years was calculated 
by using other known data such as slaughterings and marketings in relation with 
these figures. Statistics of total and per capita consumption of butter and cheese, 
former y shown in the table below, are given in Table 24 of the Agriculture chapter, 
p. 218, and those for consumption of poultry and eggs in Table 16, p. 209. 


16.—Production, Imports, Exports and Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats 
and Lard in Canada, 1935-40 


Item 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered inCanada. ’000 1,158 1,272 1,307 1,165 1,139 1,155 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 1b.| 571,805 | 621,959 | 615,597 | 567,501 | 558,457 560,321 
Onshand yaa ln eneact cette tete es 22,858 21,976 23,947 25,302 19,337 29,640 
AM POKrte2 see ye kre oe ere cot eS es 11,550 12,179 1787 10,413 15,161 10,776 
eS 606,213 | 656,114 | 651,331] 608,216 | 587,955 600,737 
JEXPOLtse ene seo oe ae 13,513% 12,416 17,265 5,692 4,352 3,703 
cs 592,7003} 643,698 | 634,066 | 597,524 | 583,603 597,034 
Onthand WO eGr alse tes eect ee 21,976 23,947 25,302 19,337 29,640 21,743 
Torats, CONSUMPTION......... - 570,7243) 619,751 | 608,764 | 578,187 | 553,963 575,291 
Consumption per capita........ lb. 52-28 56-2 54-7 51-6 49-0 50-4 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,060 1,116 1, 267 1,213 1,207 1,096 
Estimated dressed weight..... 70001b.} 121,946 131, 712 144, 484 133 , 452 136,425 123,814 
Onthand ane | acum cccererer des BS 2,538 2,860 4,505 3,206 4,153 4,201 
Tanportstam es ora cae AS 4 4 4 « 4 4 
- 124, 484 134, 572 148, 989 136, 658 140,578 128,015 
LIXPOLLA saree ate aces cet eats me 4 4 4 4 4 4 
oy 124, 484 134, 572 148,989 136, 658 140,578 128,015 
Onehands Dees] preemie nein. is: 2,860 4,505 3,206 4,153 4,201 3,978 
TotaLs, CONSUMPTION......... -: 121,624 | 180,067 | 145,783 |} 182,505 | 136,377 124,037 
Consumption per capita........ lb. 11-1 11:8 13-1 11:8 12-1 10-9 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 4,531 5,214 Nati 4,920 5,422 7,043 
Estimated dressed weight®.....’0001b.| 637,455 726,762 756, 946 699,075 774,219 976,836 
Onvhand) Jantal ae een. eee ee v8 28,117 80,335 49, 604 37,261 27,201 44,880 
TIMpPOLrtsreccdscntece eect a 430 2,877 2,069 5,564 26, 647 37,155 
AM 666,002 | 759,974 | 808,619 | 741,900 | 828,103 | 1,058,871 
A Dye 0 (05 Hae Meenas Gran Retake Se ste oe 132,435 174, 493 219,142 178,494 194,992 353,309 
533,567 585,481 589,477 563, 406 633,111 705, 562 
OnvhandUDechslin.« scenes ye 30,335 49, 604 37,261 27,237 44,880 > 61547 
Toraus, CONSUMPTION......... ¢ 503,232 | 535,877°| - 552;216 | 536, 169 |< 588, 231 644,045 
Consumption per capita........ lb. 46-0 48-6 50-0 47-8.) > 5+:52-0 56-4 
1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 98. 2 Partly 
ceimatens 3 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 4 Notreported.,.. , *EHx- 
cluding lard. 


a 
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16.—Production, Imports, Exports and Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats 
and Lard in Canada, 1935-40—concluded 


Item 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Mutton and Lamb— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,573 1,548 1,519 1,505 1,475 1, 282 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 lb. 66,083 66,548 63, 802 64,711 64,896 56,408 
WHGHSABC, GAM Ls ides eh aelceiue +s S 7,480 5,578 7,197 6,277 5,420 6,356 
MI BOLtS 29 oar 018 eh St EPS LS 4 83 19 40 402 1,566 921 

zs 73, 646 72,140 71,039 70,390 71, 882 63, 685 
IR ROLUSE rites casei s.< «eve nine eons : 316 232 284 203 205 183 

a 73,330 71,908 70, 755 70, 187 T1647 63, 502 
Onrhand, Wee. 3 ..c.nnsciceke + 5,578 7,197 OR2dae 5,420 6,356 5,456 
ToraLs, CONSUMPTION......... S 67, 752 64,711 65,478 64,767 65,321 58, 046 
Consumption per capita........ lb. 6:2 5-9 5-9 5-8 5-8 5-1 


Summary of Per Capita Con- 
sumption, All Meats— 


een rs eer Oe Bice ise. oes lb. 52-22 56-2 54-7 51-6 49-0 50-4 

MSL Lemree Net ustsle oles c cfs pesthais alae Si 11-1 11:8 13-1 11-8 12-1 10:9 

POL Kee es Sates ees S 46-0 48-6 50-0 47:8 52-0 56°4 

Mir GONTAD CATT Di xilce fae ees sf 6-2 5-9 5-9 5-8 5-8 5-1 
Totals Per Capita vires wath tee 

of Ali Meats.............. ve Ib. 115-52 122-5 123-7 117-0 118-9 122-8 

Lard— 

MOHMLIANGSTO ATL, ooeo cece cece are ’000 Ib. 2,748 3,437 2,002 2,301 2,609 4,134 

Estimated production.......... us 63,881 75, 596 72,826 65, 923 74,819 86, 626 

INI POLLS Serreeeisik he cc eeneee s “ 3 1 27 64 187 2 

sf 66, 627 79,034 75,185 68, 288 77,615 90,762 

EPEXDOLUST Sees tee es OO tas ais ce 13,772 29, 284 30,099 16, 767 7,503 2,690 

we 52,855 49,750 45,086 51,521 70,112 88,072 

Onvhrande LOC wis, temtenicatal scis ss 3,437 2,002 2,301 2,609 4,134 4,903 

Toraus, CONSUMPTION......... Hi 49,418 47,418 42,785 48,912 65,978 83, 169 

Consumption per capita........ lb. 4-5 4-3 3-8 4-4 5-8 7°3 

1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 98. 2 Revised 


since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four calendar years 
1937-40, in Table 17 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 490-493, and imports 
in Table 16 at pp. 472-475. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6; now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927), subsidies have been granted 
by the Dominion Government to encourage the construction and equipment of 
cold-storage warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made there- 
under being administered by the Department of Agriculture. 
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17.—Cold-Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 
Nots.—The figures in this table, which do not include creameries with mechanical refrigeration, were 
supplied by J. F. Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing Services, Dairy Products and Cold Storage, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Province Num- Refriger- Cost Total Num- Refriger- 

ber ated Space ue Subsidy ber lated Space 

cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 5 261, 246 130, 673 38, 746 0) 321,342 
NOVAS COLA Se ere ee eee 12 2,424,740 2,803,995 831,918 24 3, Lis. o85 
INGwe runs wicks. ne ei 4 1,032,495 374, 648 112,396 24 1,290,401 
Ouebeei oe Pee bac e oee, 9 401,105 366, 287 109, 886 65 11,399,691 
COnNnTATIO ST tere Cte ea atone 32 4,591,633 2,267,800 674,316 127 17,326,534 
Manitoba -o a ee nate oes 2 777,500 634, 987 190, 496 aii 6,036, 703 
ASKALCHO Wan mana eerie ieie 4 441,868 268, 707 80,612 21 1,883, 563 
Alberta ayia ciarrencies 2 315,339 242,000 72,600 16 4,128,574 
British Columbiags: coe. eae 31 7,867,560 2,815,930 844,779 86 13, 058, 443 
Viurkonven, cee eee ere Nil - - 1 44,900 
Totals: ase coe 101 18,118,486 | 9,905,027 | 2,955,749 407 58,598,534 


Cold-Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in cold-storage and 
wholesale warehouses and in dairy factories of Canada are collected and published 
monthly by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A 
summary of cold-storage reports is published annually giving final figures of the 
holdings, with some statistical measurements and charts. Foods reported are: 
(1) dairy and poultry products; (2) meat and lard; (8) fish; and (4) fruits and veget- 
ables. The data in (2) are also included in the report on ‘‘Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics”, published annually. A special report was published in 1940 
giving the stocks on hand of the most important products at the first of each month 
from 1920 to 1939, inclusive. 


18.—Stocks of Food of Canadian Origin on Hand in Cold-Storage Warehouses, in 
Other Warehouses and in Dairy Factories, 1940 and 1941 


ae Date at : Date at 
Minimum ; Maximum : 
: As at s which ; which | Average, 
Year and Commodity Jan. 1 ieee Minimum ee Maximum|12 Months 
Occurred “2 Occurred 
1940 : 

Butter (creamery and dairy).... ’0001b.} 41,001 10,359 |-May 1 | 58,416 | Oct. 1) 85,917 
Cheese Gactory) esse e ee. es 25,726 13,490. -| Apr, 01] °335346; il Octs ral) 245995 
Evaporated whole-milk!........ re 12,651 $5683 =|. Marne 12]. 5291348 |Septerl- imal ous 
lgteb POW derl ewe: ee 3,349 2,304 | June 1 4,411 | Sept. 1 3,329 

£zs— 

Dhol. soc man sosaeine sae ae 000 doz. 1,426 1,094 | Dec. 1 9,780 | Aug. 1 5,080 

VrOmOle moess ed sek poend Tee 000 1b. 3,745 2.0070 %) “Apres: et 7,450 | Aug. 1 5,139 
Poultry, (dressed) acne cent eon 4 15,170 2,921 Nov. 1 155170 | lane 4 7,503 

ork— 

iP oaly gs: Semcns epee cone eootek aaa es 4,622 4,115 | July 1 7,402 21 Nove 21 5,433 

IE rOZONS Tes ee ce 16,123 GroLOaneOcty ae! 45,654. |" Jane at 24,227 

Curedsorinicure. .acn.eccet one 23,200 18901 ~ | Apr k |) 31,210 | -Deew 15) 23R5iy 
rie BNA oeces Menheca aks SRE. GSC a 4,134 AAA Oren 1 4,736 | July 1 Sie Wh 

eef— 

Hresh’ arate skomen sd eran: ey 6,939 Lae knits aL 8,491 | Dec. 1 7,063 

DORORE TIC: vance oa weak Beet ReTaae S 22,199 5,928. | Oct) 12) $22,199 Jan. 15eat3 033 

Curedlor in icuresee nie eke ve 486 199 Nov. 1 854 | June 1 550 
iG all ie Cane tet Seb on ee sel ce are a 4,201 1, 625 Apres 1 DOLD Dect soi 3,662 
piton andelamalos «fd etn ee f 6,349 O10 a Ato al 6,349 | Jan. - 1 3,007 

ish— 

IrOZeN Tes niece ie cer ee ee 29,058 12,074 | May 11] 87,198 | Nov. 1] 24,709 

TOZeMSmMokKkedin ee san oek f 2,408 Leet? Mar. 1 2 408 J ation ed 2,427 

ruit— 

Applesi(iresh)iin .aicent. teenies 7000 bu. 6,018 ioe Heel Ubyieen 7,578 Nov. 1 2,440 

ETOZon in beeeeeeea ecce ’000 lb. Geil 3 LO0mreoUNe mel le Uing [Semin Chama 6,893 

Injsulphur dioxide. . <a... 1. - ss 6, 082 3,042 +) June od 9,218 Dec. 1 6, 788 
Potatoes ann mercs cee estes Bae ton 301, 989 1,642. \ Aue. 151%311';620 Nov. 1! 126,859 


1 Held by or for manufacturers. 


a 
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18.—Stocks of Food of Canadian Origin on Hand in Cold-Storage Warehouses, in 
Other Warehouses and in Dairy Factories, 1940 and 1941—concluded 


Wes Date at . Date at 
Minimum : Maximum ° 
A As at 3 which . which | Average, 
Year and Commodity Jan. 1 caring Minimum va Maximum|12 months 
Occurred ear | Occurred 
1941 
Butter (creamery and dairy).... ’000Ib.| 33,735 9,686 | May 1 G8-05k "sOete ob || sS05040 
Cheese-Gactory).2..0...0.6.0.55. Ms 24,629 14,892 | Apr. 11] 46,670 | Nov. 1] 29,814 
Evaporated whole-milk!........ ai 11,765 A ADA DE oe lta tao Oetice ol 14, 663 
Sp baller DOWUGI a ee ei. ten ee * 3, 048 1,442 May 1 3,524 Aug. 1 2,268 
4 rors— 
SLAVE cet ih al 5 Rt earn i 7000 doz 761 OL eats 9 ob 12,087 | Sept. 1 5,677 
OrOm te Meee Oe). co Sins Bae 000 Ib 4,441 33795 | Mars 1 GR TDO Aue. ae 5,330 
ee CATOMSOR) celercc.sreiey un cies - 12,321 2) 84251 Sept. 1.| 912,321.) Jan. 1 6, 893 
ork— 
iros pee as, cao ee a 5, 694 4,515 | Sept. 1 8,336 | Nov. 1 5,977 
I ROVA AT ped = caer NI ea baa 30,819 8998 | Oct. L | 45,3831 ~| Mar: 71-1 (25,975 
@uredcor micure:/.. f.2. ise. oo 23, 634 20; 962) .|- Sept. L | 325724 |) Nov. 1)" 25, 112 
zard Oy 2 foe Rie ea ean Pane 4,840 2801 =) Octet 9,022 | June 1 5,893 
eef— 
TANT SS eg ie Be oti ona ook Re OR A ae = 6, 252 G.252> Jan.) <2) 10,339 | Dec. 1 7,797 
LIN Way 277 is keer een Bk Ae tie ei cs 15,223 Geom teANe. be) 24.150 | Deck 1 1 10/906 
CurcdsOr AnVCUre. 0. ccs 0 ods ef 305 SOs aan, 1 597 | June 1 478 
SURES LS a7 eo Re ie oe 4,004 1782 |-Apret 1 LUG ule loC- it 4,501 
i AMC ATEL Dineeive iste a ave tess ef 5,398 839° July” 1 (ool bec 1 3, ide 
ish— 
MTOZODEROSIIN: oo Joe cd caleew ats ss 31,300 L7G lalay = Ine cosesd Nov. 1 PAA 
HGFOZEM SMOKCG san sels escws «2 » WY 1,882 15303) -| Mar; 1 3,881 | Sept. 1 2,536 
ruit— 
Apples ireash ie.ete,ss44he aera. < 7000 bu. 4,956 21 Aug. 1 5, 204 Nov. 1 2,037 
WTOZOUSETUUG: bss sc -skei ee oie se ove vs *000 Ib. 8; 249 3,926. |. June -1:} 11,596 |-Oct. 1 7,896 
In sulphur dioxide............ ve 9,008 3,546 | June 1] 12,900 | Aug. 1 8,544 
OPA RODS Stik a iorels e.cks, Baas messi ton 224, 428 2,997 | Sept. 1] 251,966 | Nov. 1 | 107,218 


1 Held by or for manufacturers. 


Section 5.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


A comprehensive census of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
- ments was undertaken for the first time in 1931 in connection with the Seventh 
Decennial Census; it covered not only the operations of retail and wholesale merchan- 
dising establishments in 1930 but also those of service establishments, including 
botels. In addition, information was collected to show the initial channels (manu- 
facturers’ wholesale branches, other wholesalers, retailers, industrial consumers, 
export sales, etc.) through which goods manufactured in Canada were distributed 
and the proportion of the total value of production sold through each channel. 
The results were published in several series of reports and in Volumes X and XI 
of the Census of 1931. Another comprehensive census of merchandising and service 
establishments, similar in scope to that of 1931 and covering the year 1941, is now 
in progress. The results, when available, will indicate the changes that have taken 
place in the marketing structure of Canada during the past ten years. 


Annual Statistics——An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931, was the annual survey of wholesale and retail trade 
based on reports from large concerns in the respective fields. In the case of whole- 
sale trade, the annual survey is confined to wholesalers proper and reports are 
secured from firms that each had a volume of sales of $100,000 or more at the time of 
the decennial census together with firms in the same group that have commenced 


* Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXVIII, Section 1, under ‘Internal 


, 
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business since that time. The survey of retail trade is based on the reports of chain 
stores and of independent stores with a turnover of $20,000 or more. Reports are also 
secured from newly established independent stores. While the annual figures for 
merchandising are not based on such a comprehensive survey as that made in 
connection with the decennial census, they provide the most reliable indicators 
available for recent trends in merchandise trade as they cover more than two-thirds 
of the dollar volume of business. 


Monthly Statistics.—Monthly indexes of retail sales, based on returns from 
department stores, chain stores and a representative sample of independent firms, 
are available for the period commencing January, 1929. <A description of these 
indexes is given in Subsection 2 of this Section. Monthly indexes of wholesale 
trade are also available, although for the shorter period beginning January, 1935. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Merchandising 


Under this heading there is shown at pp. 670-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book a 
summary of trade in the wholesale field, as derived from the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments, and tables showing, for 1930, bulk merchandising 
statistics by provinces and by type of distributor. This is the latest material 
available on that basis. 


Wholesale Trade by Provinces, 1930.—Jncluded in the figures for all whole- 
sale establishments, shown by provinces in Table 19, are data for regular wholesale 
houses and also for agents, brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and other 
specialized wholesale agencies. Wholesalers proper embrace only regular wholesale 
houses such as wholesale merchants, importers and exporters. Approximately one- 
third of the annual business of all wholesale establishments. in Canada is transacted 
by wholesalers proper. Concentration of the grain trade in the city of Winnipeg 
results in an exceptionally high figure for agents and brokers in Manitoba. The 
proportion for that Province is much below the Dominion average. 


19.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail), by Provinces, 1930 


All Wholesale Establishments Wholesalers Proper 
Popula- Stocks 

Province fion, Estab- Em Salaries Net on Hand, |] Estab- Net 

1931 lish- Is nat and Sales End of lish- Sales 

ments | Pioyees Wages (1930) Year ments (1930) 

(at Cost) 
No No No. $ $ $ $ 

PA Mislandes as: 88,038 61 313 354,600} 13,533,300} 1,108,700 5,455,000 
Nova Scotia... 512,846 420 2,522 3,503,800} 71,616,200 7,298,900 39,498,500 
New Brunswick. 408, 219 388 2,825 3,989,300) 72,839,900 8,194, 200 30,156, 900 
Quebeceae wien 2,874,255) 2,932) 26,171) 41,958,100) 904,795,500) 82,285,800 355, 618, 100 
Ontarion wes 3,431,683] 38,938] 31,155} 51,094, 700/1,013,767,400| 94,487,200 387, 550,300 
Manitoba....... 700,139} 1,307) 9,362) 15,490,600) 669,076,000} 28,561,500 79,393,100 
Saskatchewan... 921,785 1,659 5,441 8,393,300} 137,112,000) 24,209,300 52,114,100 
Alberta......... 731, 605 1,306 5,756 9,738,200) 189,569,900} 23,560,400 64,091, 200 
British Columbia] 694,263} 1,129} 7,019} 11,824,000] 252,900,100) 27,515,100 97,442,000 
Totals...... 10,362,833} 13,140) 90,564) 146,346, 600/3,325,210,300| 297,221,100] ~+5,108/1,111,319,200 


Wholesale Trade by Cities.—Figures of wholesale trade, 1930, in cities of 
20,000 or over are given at pp. 604-605 of the 1939 Year Book. Until the 1940 
figures are made available from the 1941 Decennial Census, this is the latest in- 
formation. 


Se ee 
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Annual Wholesale Statistics.—In constructing an annual index of wholesale 
sales, the chief objective has been to obtain the most representative measure of 
wholesale trade and particularly of the pre-retai] business. This annual index is 
confined to wholesalers proper, who are for the most part wholesale merchants, 
importers, exporters and supply and machinery distributors—distributors such 
as agents and brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and other specialized types 
are excluded. Annual indexes of sales, by provinces and for selected kinds of 
business, together with estimated dollar sales for 1933, 1938 and 1939, are given at 
p. 501 of the 1941 Year Book. Figures for 1940 are not available at the time of 
going to press. 


Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales.*—Since January, 1935, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has published monthly indexes of wholesale sales for nine 
different lines of business. They are based on returns submitted by a representative 
number of firms. Approximately 300 different wholesale companies now report to 
this service. The base used in computing these index numbers was formerly the 
average monthly sales in 1930, but, in order to conform with other series, the indexes 
have recently been recomputed using as a base the average monthly sales during the 
five-year period from 1935 to 1939. Since the monthly indexes are. based upon a 
smaller coverage of sales than that used for the annual census, these results cannot 
be expected to bave the accuracy of the latter. The monthly indexes do, however, 
give a fair indication of the current trend in wholesale trade. 


The dollar volume of wholesale trading, as measured by the composite index 
of sales for the nine lines of business for which figures are available, was maintained 
at a high level in 1941, sales for each month of the year registering higher than during 
the corresponding period of 1940, while the annual total was up by 18 p.c. Increases 
over 1940 were outstanding during the summer months, ranging as high as 30 p.c. 
in the July comparison. A narrowing of the spread characterized the autumn 
months and December sales averaged only 10 p.c. higher than December, 1940. 
The relative reduction in December was general for most trades and for all regions 
and may be attributed at least in part to the stabilization of prices by Government 
measures and the consequent cessation of inventory buying in anticipation.of price 
increases on the part of the retail trades. 

All trades shared in the gain in dollar volume of business in 1941 compared 
with the previous year. The wholesale hardware trade stood first in point of view 
of increased business with a gain of 25 p.c. and was followed by the wholesale dry- 
goods trade with a 22 p.c. increase. Gains ranging from 138 to 18 p.c. were recorded 


for other lines of business. 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade and Service Establishments} 
CENSUS STATISTICS 


Retail Merchandise Trade by Provinces.—As complete a review of the 
retail merchandising and service sta.istics as will appear in the Year Book from 
the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, is given at pp. 
673-690, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book. That review gives detailed analyses 
of such trade—net sales, employees, salaries and wages, etc.— by provinces, cities, 


* See ‘‘Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales’’ published at the end of each month and obtainable on 
application to the Dominion Statistician, price $1 per year or 10 cts. per copy. 

+A review of retail trade for the period 1923-30 is given at pp. 637-639 of the 1986 Year Book. This 
is summarized from a special study report, ‘‘A Decade of Retail Trade’, published in bulletin form in 
1935 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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business groups, kinds cf business and by manner of operation (i.e., independents, 
two-store multiples, three-store multiples, voluntary and other types of chains, 
etc.). Since those statistics will stand until the results of the 1941 Census are 
available they are not reprinted in this edition of the Year Book. The following 
summary information is reproduced here, however, for the information of the 
general reader. 


20.—Retail Merchandise Trade, by Provinces, 1930 


Full-Time Employees Stocks 
Popula- | Estab- wo on 
Province tion, lish- Salaries Net Sales | Hand, End 
1931 ments Male Female and of Year 
Wages (at Cost) 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. . 88, 038 851 732 395 874,400} 13,773,700} 3,359,400 
Noval Scotiakes.se.eee 512,846 6,464 5,415 2,811) 7,006,300} 99,519,900) 18,506,700 
New Brunswick........ 408, 219 4,434 4,516 2,338] 6,224,300} 84,371,900) 14,806,700 
Quebec erate 2,874,255 34,286 45,085 17,815} 59,778,200} 651,138,500) 119,843,700 
Ontarioiast ace eee 3,431, 683 43,045 64,127 30,057! 101,636, 800)1,099,990,200} 177,112,500 
Manitoba acest ese 700, 139 6,859 11, 440 6,366] 18,945,300] 189,243,900) 28,253,700 
Saskatchewan.......... 921,785 10, 841 10, 158 2,939| 14,170,600] 189,181,100) 43,153,400 
Al bert tee eee ees 731,605 8,592 9,638 3,439} 14,947,000] 176,537,100} 35,800,500 
British Columbia...... 694, 263 9,501 14,675 6,513) 23,465,100) 248,597,500} 41,055,300 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 13,953 130 215 9 322,500) 3,216,100) 1,735,600 
Canada........... 10,376,786} 125,003) 166,001 72,682) 247,370, 500|2,755,569,900| 483,627,500 


Retail Merchandise Trade by Cities.—Data similar to those given in Table 20 
for provinces are published for cities of 20,000 population or over at p. 609 of the 
1939 Year Book. 


ANNUAL STATISTICS 


Summary of Retail Merchandising.—As in the case of wholesale merchan- 
dising, annual statistics of retail sales are based on the complete census covering 
1930, supplemented by an annual survey of all the more important retail establish- 
ments, such establishments having accounted for over two-thirds of the total value 
of sales in 19380. 


Customers spent 12 p.c. more money in retail trading establishments in 1940 
than in 19389 and 53 p.c. more than in 1933. Dollar sales were estimated at 
$2,736,868,000 for 1940 compared with $2,447,658,000 for 1939 and within L p.c. 
of the $2,755,569,900 recorded in the results of the complete census for 1930. Part 
of the increase in consumer expenditures revealed by these figures represented higher 
prices and part an increase in the volume of goods sold. The Bureau’s retail prices 
index averaged 5-4 p.c. higher in 1940 than in 1939. While the retail prices indexes 
and the trend in dollar sales are not strictly comparable, they are sufficiently so to 
give some indication of the effect of price movements on the dollar turnover of 
retail business. 


Marked increase in sales of stores specializing in furniture and household 
appliances, radios, or electrical appliances and supplies constituted an outstanding 
feature of the retail trade of 1940. Sales for stores specializing in household appli- 
ances gained 24 p.c. over 1939; sales for radio and musical-instrument stores were up 
23 p.c., while furniture-store sales increased 20 p.c. compared with 1939. Increased 
_ purchasing power in consumers’ hands and anticipation of price increases combined 
to produce a marked stimulus in this type of retail business. 
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Stores specializing in the sale of food products were estimated to have transacted 
business to the value of $569,686,000 in 1940, an increase of 9 p.c. as compared with 
1939. Department-store sales gained 12 p.c. with a dollar volume of business for 
1940 estimated at $324,973,000. Stores specializing in clothing and apparel gained 
13 p.c. between 1939 and 1940. Hardware-store sales were up 10 p.c. Sales of 
retail lumber and building material dealers averaged 7 p.c. higher in 1940 than in 
1939. Increases for this type of business were much greater in the Prairie Provinces 
than elsewhere, gains averaging 19 p.c. for Manitoba, 26 p.c. for Saskatchewan, and 
18 p.c. for Alberta being reported. The more pronounced increases in these provinces 
reflected, in part, the demand for building materials in the latter part of the year. 
Such materials were in. demand to provide storage facilities for that portion of the 
1940 wheat crop, the marketing of which was deferred in accordance with Govern- 
ment policy until the spring of 1941. 


21.—Total Sales and Indexes of ‘Sales of Retail Merchandise Trade, by Provinces and 
Kinds of Business, 1939 and 1949 


Note.—Total sales for 1930, 1933 and 1939 and indexes of retail sales for 1930, 1933 and 1934-39 will be 
found at pp. 504-507 of the 1941 Year Book. Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding 
tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Indexes of 
Total Sales Retail Sales 
Province or Group 2G (1930= 100) 
and Kind of Business PC 
1939 1940 Change, 1939 1940 
1939-40 
$’000 $’000 
Prince Hid ward Usland’. ..% oo fact wn shes cslcebe aes. n.. pel Le431 12,018 +5-1 83-0 87-3 
NO aS COULAE NRE are ee. See eee ii tee Sak dhe ogee bos 98 , 864 118, 660 +20-0 99-3 119-2 
INOW PA HUNS WADKG oe tao EEE A oe Res chee ate Pre aN rs 74,276 86,399 +16-3 88-0 | 102-4 
(OTITIS SyEt0 5, 5 Sept Sai losi ec ea Oe er ee ne 564,537 623,189 +10-4 86-7 95-7 
RTE OR see Seite ale ge eat ht Pe Bei ho Ree Pec 1,002,071 | 1,129,821 +12-7 91-1 102-7 
MU ANTEOLAL ree Cre ee hae hain Ne che nthe ie cncoe ee 161,835 176,505 +9-1 85-5 93-3 
AS AL CHONVEM we eos Oo sett inst gcieed istooa ag 144,477 162, 228 +12-3 76-4 85-8 
ATDOLUA Te oor ee as vet reese. fee ee oy eae 164,211 177,537 +8-1 93-0 | 100-6 
PS ETC TSMC OLUITIOID = hat at PORT one ane ae eeeic es co bahes 223,769 248 333 +11-0 90-0 99-9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................. LS 2,178 —0-4 68-0 67-7 
CARAGD ie et eee chk os anaes teks 2,447,658 | 2,736,868 +11-8 88-8 99-3 
(Bias Shanna —|__]-— 
Food Group 

Bakery product stores (manufacturing bakeries 
MOGANC UAC oe. te Soe etc bes Mee a cchins cee ee Pe 9,438 9,994 90-6 
Candy and confectionery stores...............0000- 38, 722 42,722 78-9 

Dairy product dealers (other than manufacturing 
Gains ee ee ee ae On ee 37,654 41,032 110-4 
Fruit and vegetable stores...............eeeeeeeees 15,036 15,776 96-9 
Grocery and combination stores................5.- 351,410 384,093 94-7 
Meat markets (including sea foods)...............- 65,590 69,376 83-6 
OEREmTGOUIBLOLOS Seca oe Sars © s aditdencad Mate ew euwiee’ 6, 296 6, 693 79-9 
Totals, Food Group. coceecc oe bee vets ons 524,146 569,686 92-6 
Country General Stores................... 192,188 203,652 89-0 

General Merchandise Group 

WPGORPUMGUTIBLOLOR coe rial hah pao hls vie kde ee dees 289, 887 324,973 91-5 
LDA 2 RT 1G FIL 0 ee Na a a hr 26,018 29,123 91-9 
General merchandise stores...............ceceeeee 17,095 18,811 92-4 
NATIOUSARLOLOS ted foe A Sati wae ier eet visa cle ore ake ON 57,027 66, 780 . 151-0 
Totals, General Merchandise Group....... 390,027 439,687 86-4 97-4 
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21.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise Trade, by Provinces and 
Kinds of Business, 1939 and 1940—concluded 


Indexes of 
Total Sales ; Retail Sales 
Group and Kind (1930 =100) 
of Business PC 
1939 1940 Change, 1939 1940 
1939-40 
$000 $000 
Automotive Group 

Motor-vehicle dealers........ PTS oh ee ee 302,889 | 351,041 | +15-9 138-4 
Accessories, tires and batteries................005- 10,300 11,521 +11-9 105-2 
Filling stations 12 2s Gk de re 86,118 93,417 +8-5 140-6 
(Garaccen, ip tert ee or hee eT eee 38, 887 41,807 +7°5 87-9 

Other automotive establishments (including motor- 
cycles, bicycles and supplies).................0:: 3,052 3,305 +8:-3 97-6 
Totals, Automotive Group................. 441,246 501,091 +13-6 131-2 

Apparel Group 

Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings stores 
GncludinezcustomtallOns) eee ere at 58,058 64, 848 +11-7 89-9 
Family clothing stores-.. 3) eee ooacs ee 42,206 48 354 14-6 114-7 
Women’s apparel and accessory stores.............. 52,520 59,560 +13-4 85-3 
Shoeistoresegawes ches eis arc EE eae elves 29,327 32,189 +9-8 89-6 
Totals, Apparel Group..................... 182,111 204,951 +12-5 93-2 

Building Materials Group 

Foard wate stores wae eae centre A nec ae ea ies 60, 644 66,573 +9-8 93-9 
Lumber and building materials.................... 48,716 59,199 +7:0 78:7 

Other building materials (including roofing 
materials) 7H8.: Aes Oe eee 6,845 9,836 +43 -7 102-5 

Electrical appliance shops (without radio).......... | 
Heating and plumbing shops................-.000:% $ 11,529 13,188 +14-4 84-8 
Paintandtolassstores yen oe cet een eee ee J 
Totals, Building Materials Group.......... 127,734 148,796 +16-5 91-7 
Furniture and Household Group 

Furniture -stores...06cgac coe een ee te 36, 698 43,934 +19-7 107-1 
tousehold appliance stores™. 9.0526: ies cee ee 14,791 18,315 +23-8 102-9 

Other home furnishings (including floor cover- 
INGSHCULPCAINSWOLOS) hee ere eC aetna 7,185 8,383 +16-7 93-6 
RadiomndcmUsic Storesha. acces oe eee 20, 652 25,448 +23 «2 75-1 
Totals, Furniture and Household Group. 79,326 96,080 +21-1 94-5 
Restaurants, Cafeterias and Eating Places. 49,969 54,983 +10-0 72-4 

Other Retail Stores 

PERINGES SUPDLIOS Meco caked mons actos se ee oe 40,038 44,158 +10:3 96°5 
BooksStores hey oc. Rae Coe oe ne orate aR dales 7,746 +8-8 87-6 
Coaliandiwood yards: aasq eater area Rial 83,1385 89,271 +7-4 103-7 
DDTUSISTOLOS Reh mie tere sun nee e strc ena ae 69, 643 75,473 +8-4 98-2 
EU ary J SG aa Raina thirteen Spire hag tD, 3 ulnc als Sah 6,772 7,011 +3-5 75-7 
JowelleryvisLOreseyan ce. akiaenioe eee oF eee: 23,044 28,090 +21-9 105-4 
Office, school and store supplies and equipment..... 18,551 24,158 +30-2 121-8 
‘Tobacco.stores-and stands, ..a.ee ee ae eee ee Dlaooe 30,427 +11-4 99-1 
Governmentilrquor stores... eee ee eee Si 22a 93 , 268 +14-8 92-6 
Unclassified kinds of business.................0..+- 104, 056 118,340 +13:-7 104:5 
Totals, Other Retail Stores................ 460,911 517,942 +12-4 100-0 
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Chain Stores.—During the past decade the chain store has come to occupy 
an important place in the field of distribution. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
classifies as chains all retail organizations (with the exception of departmental 
concerns) operating four or more branches. The number of chains reported in any 
year thus depends not only on the appearance or disappearance of firms but also on 
the number of units operated. As a minimum of four stores is required before a 
firm is classified as a chain, the reduction in branches below this number auto- 
matically removes a firm from the chain-store group. 

There were 451 chain-store companies in Canada in 1940; these operated 7,522 
stores and had sales totalling $508,553,900, an amount that formed 18-6 p.c. of the 
total retail trade of all stores including both chains and independents. The ratio 
of chain to total sales has varied but little during recent years; in 1939 it was 17-7 
p.c., in 1933 18-4 p.c. and in 1930 17-7 p.c. 

The proportion of the total business transacted by chains varies greatly for 
different trades. The variety store of to-day is a typical chain-store development, 
approximately 90 p.c. of all variety-store sales being made by chains. Chains also 
play an important part in the retail distribution of groceries, meats, shoes and drugs. 


22.—Sales of Retail Chains for Selected Kinds of Business Compared with Total 
Sales, 1930, 1933, 1939 and 1940 


Kind of Business 1930 1933 1939 1940 
All Stores— : 
MB EAR UTA SOR pelt toa cee pe Gey os asics ecsiaia ne © <t5j8 ke No. 518 461 446 451 
LED ROSES See, hg ph Arete tO ig bei oe eae ae 8,504 8,230 75595 7,522 
Ghali Salese oa. 05: esses acne e $ | 487,336,000 | 328,902,600 | 432,026,100 508,553,900 
Total Sales (all stores)................ $ | 2,755,569,900 | 1,785,768.000 | 2,447,658,000 | 2,736,868,000 
P.C. of Chain Sales to Total.............. 17-7 18-4 17-2 18-6 
Grocery and Combination Stores— 

HITE st Phat Stee Taee te ee Sec re cme wees No. 66 75 73 66 
WLROR eee epee er ea atid sic ieleipas ake 3 dp Weil 2,221 1,887 1,650 
Gr ligtntsa loner saan elnsti atuateloa osesie’ats $ 119, 498, 600 98 , 862,100 123,826, 200 140, 805, 700 
Total sales (all stores).................. $ 405, 403, 400 297,307,000 851,410,000 384,093,000 
PC. of chainisales:to totalirs $s. osih< canoes 29-5 33:3 35-2 36-7 

Variety Stores— 
CVE AYo am ice Abou Sa eR rbe oa me den Reva Tir ae No. 15 14 16 16 
BS EOUOB LE Ame Atos ol atietre ats wien oe - 327 356 489 504 
G@harnrsslesterons ct cal. fea Hon Mee ok $ 89,383,600 30,048, 600 51,416,000 60,718, 600 
Wotalsales(all'stores) 3:35.45. 0c sass $ 44,212,200 37,256,000 57,027,000 66, 780, 000 
Cot -chainsalos to: totale). Oick 15. os eo 89-1 89-5 90-2 90-9 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Fur- 

nishings Stores (including custom 

tailors)— 

VanzUH TCR: SO UARET Dy» SRNR SEES eS Aare Reet aes No. 22 14 14 13 
AT GAN SS) OG. Seniesa Mita Sain ok imal ie Rei ae ee 191 135 138 129 
Cline alodeet Are ster \ heb en ds $ 9, 866, 800 5, 405, 200 6,364, 600 7,106,700 
Motalisales, (all stores): an... ode te oo ores $ 72,110,500 44,435,000 58,058,000 64,848,000 
PC, on chain sales to total. ..).). 262%. deiaeet 13-7 12-2 . 11-0 11-0 

Women’s Apparel and Accessory Stores— 
"DTS pS SNe hae een Tr PE gree ee No. 28 15 19 24 
PSP RSE RAI eT cs tiole eo ates tie slore etetocsohohe ois sé 203 148 215 248 
Renee slog erac hs «feral sus ewe as eae 88 $ 8,584,800 4,029, 400 6,037,400 8, 265, 600 
Motalsales (all:etores) - ..)...Po..4 one s0 ee $ 69,806,000 44,699,000 52,520,000 59, 560,000 
Ee ot chain sales to total. 0. osccs ssh sane. 12-3 9-0 11-5 13-9 


1 Maximum in operation during the year. 
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22.—Sales of Retail Chains for Selected Kinds of Business Compared with Total 
Sales, 1930, 1933, 1939 and 1940—concluded 


Kind of Business 1930 1933 1939 1940 

Shoe Stores— 

Cha ingame conn tothe tees ines Pee ee ee No. it 22 29 31 

Stores! yee eens ae ares gs 203 274 399 420 

Chain‘salogeett hae eat Se en ee $ 7,702,700 7,114,800 10, 664,600 12,408,500 

Totalisalesi(alltstores\ae ean nee $ 35,908,000 25,989,000 29,327,000 32,189,000 

P:@sot-chain sales'totoualscn arene aeath eee ee A) bis} 27-4 36-4 38-5 
Drug Stores— 

CHainss- seas a ks Pere roc aes No. 31 29 31 32 

DEOL OS ee eo ee ERC ee we 292 301 345 354 

Chainisales irene natn ia eae $ 13,971,300 11,001,300 14, 251,800 15,613,000 

Total sales (all stores)...............-- $ 76,848,900 57, 253,000 69, 643, 000 75,473,000 


E.G ofehain'sales:tototalin... 625.6 eee 18-2 19-2 20:5 20-7 


1 Maximum in operation during the year. 


7 MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales.—Monthly indexes of retail sales covering 
twelve lines of retail business dealing chiefly in foods, clothing and household require- 
ments are now available covering the twelve-year period commencing with January, 
1929. These indexes are based upon reports secured monthly from all department 
stores, from most of the larger chain-store companies and from a considerable 
number of independent outlets. Approximately 6,600 unit stores are covered. 
While these reports include only a part of the total field, they embrace a sufficiently 
large number of stores to provide a fairly accurate indication of the current move- 
ments in retail sales for the kinds of business sampled. ‘Two sets of index numbers 
are published; one is computed from the calendar month sales reported, whereas 
the second set is adjusted to allow both for differences in the numbers of business 
days in different months and also for the usual seasonal movements. 


MONTHLY INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES. 1930-1941 


INDEX -39 = 
Deena 1935-39 =100 


TotaL MonTHLY SALES... 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


i" 
1 
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The underlying*trend in consumer purchasing, as reflected in the seasonally 
adjusted index of sales, continued upward during 1941 with dollar sales for the year 
averaging 16 p.c. above the 1940 level. Sales in December, 1941, were 16 p.c. 
above December, 1940, and exceeded the business recorded for any month during 
the past thirteen years. Part of the increase in dollar sales must, of course, be 
attributed to higher prices, the Bureau’s retail price index averaging 7-8 p.c. higher 
in 1941 than in the preceding year. 


The trend in sales for some lines of business deviated considerably from the 
general pattern. The marked upward trend in business for stores specializing in 
the sale of radios or electrical household appliances was reversed towards the end of 
the year, reduced production quotas and restrictions on instalment buying com- 
bining to curtail sales. Annual dollar sales for this trade averaged 6 p.c. higher in 
1941 than in 1940. If it were possible.to make proper allowance for higher prices 
arising from excise taxes and other causes, a considerable reduction in the actual 
quantity of goods purchased would be noted. Furniture-store sales also fell off 
towards the close of the year, with the total for the year standing only 7 p.c. higher 
than in 1940. More substantial gains were recorded for other trades, increases 
compared with 1940 amounting to: 15 p.c. for food stores, drug stores and depart- 
ment stores; 16 p.c. for restaurants; 17 p.c. for hardware stores and women’s clothing 
stores; 19 p.c. for shoe stores; 20 p.c. for men’s clothing stores and variety stores; 
and 23 p.c. for candy stores. 


23.—Index Numbers of Retail Sales, by Months, 1929, 1930, 1933 and 1938-41 


Norse.—The general indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes of sales for twelve 
kinds of business in proportion to their relative positions in the total trade. 


(Average for 1935-39 =100) 


Whee Unadjusted Indexes Adjusted Indexes 
ont. ST RRND 
1929 ) 1930 ) 1933 ; 1938 ) 1989 ; 1940 | 19411) 1929 ) 1930 | 1933 , 1988 ; 19389 ) 1940 ) 19411 
JAI oe es 119-1] 117-1] 69-2} 81-8) 79-3] 90-0} 102-3) 143-0} 137-8] 85-0} 104-2] 100-3] 110-8] 124-5 
Feb sess... 115-3] 108-9] 65-7} 80-9} .77-9} 90-4} 101-5) 143-9) 134-7} 81-2] 103-3] 99-2] 111-5} 130-5 
Misirsscscrrs 137-6] 119-0} 77-7} 92-9] 92-3] 105-9] 119-2!) 143-1] 130-4] 83-7) 101-7] -98-1] 112-3] 129-3 
PipEs soca. 136-9] 136-3] 85-5) 109-7] 104-2} 110-1] 185-7) 137-4] 1382-0} 82-0) 108-2] 103-4} 110-0} 1385-2 
Mayor ay... 144-5] 138-6] 89-8) 101-5] 107-7) 119-9] 143-0) 1385-4] 128-5} 84-5) 99-6} 103-0) 113-7} 134-5 
ING we ca: 139-3] 123-0} 88-8} 106-0} 109-8} 121-4} 1383-8]| 186-3] 125-4} 85-9) 102-0] 105-4} 116-6] 134-3 
Un rete 130-3] 115-2] 76-0} 91-0) 91-3) 103-2] 122-4!) 144-2) 126-5} 85-5) 99-3] 103-8) 114-5] 134-9 
ANES7e ssc 135-6| 115-0] 77-8} 88-8} 98-5] 113-2] 134-1) 143-8) 125-3} 85-8! 98-4} 102-9) 119-8] 146-5 
Boptiene ck. 138-5] 122-2] 87-7} 103-0) 116-4| 113-9] 137-3] 144-2) 123-8] 84-4] 101-2} 109-9) 116-5) 136-4 
ODt see. 159-2} 135-4! 91-1) 110-7} 117-9} 131-8} 152-4!) 142-6] 120-9] 87-8) 100-9] 111-1] 120-0] 138-0 
Novas cs 150-5) 124-4]. 89-6} 106-7] 118-2) 185-7} 146-6) 189-2} 119-7} 85-0} 101-1) 107-1] 123-0} 138-1 
POC sr. 1as 174-4} 158-6] 112-5} 144-3} 157-1) 174-3] 201-5] 137-0) 120-8] 83-5} 99-9} 112-3) 181-0] 147-2 
Annual 
Averages.| 140-1) 126-1) 84-3} 101-4) 105-1) 117-5} 135-8] 140-8) 127-2] 84-5} 101-2] 104-7) 116-6) 135-8 


1 Subject to revision. 


SPECIAL RETAIL AND SERVICE STATISTICS 


Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles.*—During the first nine months of 1941 
purchases of new passenger cars for civilian use were maintained at a level approxi- 
mately 10 p.c. below that of the preceding year. The last three months of the 
year witnessed a marked curtailment in civilian purchases; elimination of new models 


*For statistics of ue of motor-vehicles registered in Canada and apparent consumption of motor- 
vehicles, see pp. 606-60 
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which generally came.on the market at this season together with restrictions on 
instalment buying resulted in decreases in numbers of cars purchased of 20 p.c. 
in October and 56 p.c. in November and December as compared with the corres- 
ponding months of 1940. Annual totals showed reductions of 18 p.c. in number 
and 5 p.c. in value compared with 1940; 83,650 new passenger cars sold for $108,907,312 
in 1941 while 101,789 models retailed for $114,928,833 in the preceding year. Ex- 
Glusive of deliveries to the Government for war purposes, there were 34,342 new 
commercial vehicles purchased for $43,008,207 in 1941, an increase of 20 p.c. in 
number and 27 p.c. in value compared with 1940. 


24.—_ Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles in Canada, 1932-41 


Note.—The first year for which details are available is 1932. The total value for 1930 was secured in 
connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1930 Ree ed eens 1 1 1 1 1 122,165,000 
1 Mohs Wee mee ae iets ae oto 38,621 88,919,015 7,249 6,341, 727 45,870 45,260, 742 
LOSS Mae eteaien Sees seats 39, 568 39,692,630 5, 764 5,757, 600 45,332 45,450, 230 
LOS MAS. dae, oraytarnrdeltero ee 61,503 63, 566, 402 11,855 12,219,059 73,358 75,785,461 
TOS SEE. Beet ec triers 83, 242 83,429,114 18,219 1So13; ooo 101,461 101, 742,449 
AGS GRP teers seleas 92,287 95,403,199 21,027 22,179,597 113,314 117, 582,796 
LOS cecustare cence. eee 114,275 116, 886,334 30, 166 32,284,193 144,441 149,170,527 
VOSS oa.c ce otre ae eiete err 95,751 105, 006, 462 25,414 30,005, 446 DARA GS) 135,011, 908 
1939 size onvet heres orehere 90, 054 97,131, 128 24,698 28 , 836,393 114, 747 125,967,521 
OA OER, eer eeirent serene 101, 789 114, 928, 833 28,763 383,916, 445 130, 552 148, 845,278 
LGA lee Reiter ae cies 83, 650 108,907,312 34, 432 43,008, 207 118, 082 151,915,519 


1 Not available. 


Retail Sales of Used Motor-Vehicles.*—Monthly records maintained by 
manufacturers and wholesale distributors facilitate the compilation of figures to 
show the retail purchases of new motor-vehicles. Similar records covering the sale 
of used motor-vehicles are not available so that information regarding the turnover 
in used cars or trucks must be obtained direct from the retail dealer. A survey of 
business transacted in 1937 by all retail dealers, showed that in that year there 
were 271,162 used motor-vehicles sold in Canada, or approximately twice the 
number of new vehicle purchases. A table showing sales of new and used motor- 
vehicles in the different provinces for 1937 appears at p. 616 of the 1939 Year Book. 
Comparable figures for other years are not available. 


Financing of Motor- Vehicle Sales.*—Financing corporations play an import- 
ant part in the retail distribution of both new and used motor-vehicles in Canada. 
They extend credit facilities to customers who could not enter the market if required 
to pay with cash and to others who, though in a position to pay cash, find it more 
convenient to budget their expenditures on the instalment basis. They also provide 
a valuable service to the dealers by assuming the risks and inconveniences connected 
with instalment sales, thus permitting the dealers to operate on a smaller capital 
outlay.than would otherwise be necessary. 


The trend in motor-vehicle financing during 1941 paralleled that of motor- 
vehicle sales, marked declines in the last quarter of the year forming the outstanding 
feature. ‘There were 41,032 new motor-vehicles whose purchases were financed 
by finance companies to the extent of $34,887,591 in 1941, down 5 p.c. in number and 
up 4 p.c. in amount compared with 1940. Slight increases in used vehicle financing 
were reported, 138,111 used vehicles being financed for $48,882,297 in 1941: 


* See footnote to p. 541. 
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25.—Comparison of Sales and Financing of New Motor-Vehicles in Canada, 1932-41 


; New Vehicles Financed 
New Vehicles Sold 


Units Financing 
Year 
EC: Pe 
Units Retail Value || Number of Total Amount of Total 
Sold Sales 
No. $ $ 
ep eee ePeh ives s «ata ars 45,870 45,260, 742 21,290 46-4 12,741,179 28-2 
AOS Swerve lenis Cot eae eles Res 45,332 45, 450, 230 15, 880 35-0 10,030,368 22-1 
DD Sara Mee tet AOE fcr Nexen 3s 73,358 75,785,461 23, 264 31-7 16,364, 735 21-6 
PASO eee Schaieeis s. 101,461 101,742,449 31,950 31-5 22,410,656 22-0 
LERTA 5 Gupht c AAM ERapeeet 113,314 117,582,796 42,863 37°8 29,887,861 25-4 
UG a eee. Soke tink & sires 144,441 149,170,527 56, 247 38-9 40,664,675 27-3 
ODS Botha AG. orci 121,165 135,011,908 45,267 37°4 33,701, 624 25-0 
Eh ences teats whoju'ectel ose 114, 747 125, 967, 521- 37,320 32°5 27,852,627 22-1 
LEP Ye ea Wa Merle Bt ep ee 130,552 | .148,845,278 42,982 32:9 33,473,397 22-5 
NEY DRS cine ac aoe ea 118,073 151, 868,905 41,032 34:8 34, 887,591 23-0 


Motion-Picture Statistics.—There were 1,232 motion-picture theaters in 
Canada in 1940; these had a total of 152,137,277 admissions and box-office receipts 


(exclusive of amusement tax) of $37,858,955, an increase of 10 p.c. in number of 


admissions and 11 p.c. in receipts compared with 1939. Marked increases over 
earlier years were recorded in centres of war activity. The increase in the city of 
Halifax was outstanding; admissions during 1940 were up 88 p.c. and box-office 
receipts were up 48 p.c. compared with 1939. 


26.—Motion-Picture Theatre Receipts, by Provinces, 1930, 1933 and 1938-40 


(Exclusive of amusement taxes) 


Province 19380 1933 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 188,300 85, 700 108, 946 112, 158 114,590 
INONB DCOUALS © cedcicy we 6 aes 1,814,500 933,300 1,341,902 1,420,395 1,828,185 
New Brunswick............... 1,093, 400 556, 500 861,792 826, 285 995, 487 
ON etl o's ovale alas. 0's beye 3 8,301,800 5,510,500 6,897, 986 7,032, 678 7,490, 058 
ROAEREIO Stole Cron ox ge p< «as aes 15, 900, 900 10, 960, 200 15, 202, 597 15, 247,941 17,348, 450 
DIADAUOUE M2. poke eet Pe eae 2,712,800 1,820,700 2,278,996 2,181,732 2,344,801 
Saskatchewan................. 1,977,300 1,069, 300 1,318,435 1,483, 862 1,587,380 
PRMOOU Soc ping as hse hv iaje ode os 3 8 2,323,700 1,465,300 1,959, 134 2,013,514 2,183,842 
British Columbia!............. 4,166,800 2,552, 700 3, 665, 264 3,741,550 3,966, 162 

Wovais. 0S. 2 o.0e 38,479,500 24,954,200 33,635,052 34,010,115 37,858 4955 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Section 6.—Co-operation in Canada* 


History and Legislation.—The story of co-operation in Canada goes back 
about sixty or seventy years. Instances of co-operation can be cited earlier than this 
because of the community life of the early pioneers but there was no concerted effort 
towards an organized movement until about 1870. In a country where agriculture 
was and still is one .f the most important occupations of the people it was to be 
expected that the first organizations would be found among the farmers. Farmers 
came together to discuss mutual problems on crops, cultivation and stock raising 

* Contributed: by J. E. O’Meara and Lucienne M. Lalonde, Economics Division, Marketing Service, 


wie of Agriculture. This article has been published by that Department as one of a series of 
etins. 
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and thus naturally organized themselves into clubs or societies. Even before the 
19th century there is evidence of the existence of such clubs in Maritime Canada. 
These associations were encouraged by the governments and became quite numerous 
in the middle of the century but no attempt was ever made at federation or central 
organization. 


Mention may be made here of the Dominion Gvanee a Canadian farmers’ 
organization, which was organized under a Federal charter in 1877. It established 
quite a number of co-operative enterprises in Ontario and Manitoba, none of which 
was conspicuously successful. Some time later another farmers’ organization, the 
Patrons of Industry, was organized in Canada. This group made attempts at 
co-operative organization which also failed and by 1900 the Patrons had disappeared , 


After Confederation in 1867, settlers who went west opened up the vast wheat- 
growing area in what is now the three prairie provinces. Several organizations of 
grain growers appeared and finally, in 1906, the Grain Growers Grain Company was 
organized to handle wheat and grain on a co-operative basis. This was followed 
by the organization of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company in 1910 
and the Alberta Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company in 1913. 


In other parts of Canada, organization along provincial lines was evident in 
the formation of the United Farmers Co-operative Company Limited, in Ontario, 
in 1914 and the Co-opérative Fédérée de Québec in 1922. In the fruit-growing 
areas of the Dominion, the United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia appeared in 
1912 and the Okanagan United Growers of British Columbia in 1913. 


The United Grain Growers Limited is an example of further expansion into 
the field of interprovincial organization. This company resulted from the amalga- 
mation of the Grain Growers Grain Senay and the Alberta Farmers Co-operative 
Klevator Company in 1917. 


In 1918, the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited was formed with 
branches in all provinces and has proved successful as an organization on a national 
basis. 

There is evidence of co-operation in industrial areas of Nova Scotia in 1861 
when a co-operative store was opened at Stellarton by coal miners. Ten other 
stores were opened in that province prior to 1900 but only one survived beyond 
that date. The first consumers’ co-operative store on record in Ontario was opened 
at Guelph in 1904 but ceased operations in 1927. Other provinces provide examples 
of the organization of urban consumers into buying groups and western farmers 
used their marketing societies as a basis for group purchasing of farm supplies and 
general merchandise. 


There is no Dominion Act providing for the incorporation of co-operative 
associations. In 1908, an Act respecting Industrial and Co-overative Societies 
passed the House of Commons but was defeated in the Senate. However, associa- 
tions can incorporate under the Companies Act. They are organized as joint 
stock companies and their co-operative nature is set out in the by-laws. Some 
co-operative companies in Canada are incorporated by special Acts of the Dominion 
Parliament. 


In May, 1939, the Dominion Parliament provided assistance and encourage- 
ment to the co-operative marketing of agricultural products in the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939. The main purpose of the Act is to 
make it possible for an organization of producers operating on a co-operative plan 


il toes ame 
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to finance its producers through the marketing period. This is accomplished through 
a Dominion guarantee against loss on an initial payment to producers, the amount 
of which is agreed to by the co-operative association and the Dominion Government. 
The Act applies to practically all farm production except wheat for which a special 
Act was provided entitled the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939. 


The first co-operative legislation in Canada was passed by the Provincial 
Legislature of Manitoba in June, 1887. Early efforts in most other provinces 
concerning incorporation of co-operative associations were made under the Com- 
panies Acts or by securing passage of a special Act of the Provincial Government. 
At present every province has in its statutes legislation governing the incorporation 
of agricultural co-operative associations and co-operative societies for the production 
and distribution of commodities. 


Separate legislation for co-operatives is to be found in every province except 
Ontario and Manitoba. Co-operatives in Ontario incorporate under Part XII 
of the Companies Act, by an amendment added in April, 1917. Similarly, Manitoba 
societies incorporate under Part VII of the Companies Act (R.S.M., 1940). 


Saskatchewan and Alberta each have two Acts concerning co-operatives— 
one for farmers’ marketing associations and one for all other types. Quebec has 
somewhat similar facilities except that credit unions and co-operative stores 
incorporate under the same Act, whereas in other provinces credit unions are 
incorporated under a special credit union Act. 


In every Act, except those of Ontario and British Columbia, provision is 
made for the appointment of a supervisor of the associations that incorporate 
under the Act. The agricultural societies in Quebec report to the Department of 
Agriculture and this Department is quite active in directing and guiding the rural 
co-operatives in the Province. Ontario has a Co-operation and Markets Branch 
in the Department of Agriculture which looks after the farmers’ co-operatives. 
Official supervision and regulation in these three provinces is, however, vested in 
the Registrar of Companies or the Provincial Secretary. 


Recent Trends.—During the past two decades, co-operative activity in 
Canada has passed through a period of rapid success and great enthusiasm followed 
by reverses and declining interest. Some of the associations passed from the picture 
during the latter period but the great majority, profiting from adversity, strength- 
ened their foundations and provided for further expansion. At present there is 
evidence of new progress which derives its vigour partly from the experiences, power 
and vision of the great western farmers’ organizations and partly from the move- 
ment of education that has sprung up in the east. This movement began about 
1930 among the farmers, fishermen and miners of eastern Nova Scotia under the 
auspices of the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University at Anti- 
gonish, N.S. The first directed effort was towards the organization of small study 


_ groups which discussed the pressing economic problems of the community. From 


these discussions came the establishment of credit unions, co-operative buying clubs, 

consumers’ co-operative stores and wholesales, poultry pools, and renewed interest 

in egg circles and live-stock shipping clubs everywhere in the Maritime Provinces. 
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The achievements of this movement in this section of Canada attracted world- 
wide attention and its leaders were invited to tell their story all over the North 
American continent. Other Canadian provinces, especially Manitoba, Quebec 
and British Columbia, have drawn on the Nova Scotia experience and much of the 
recent development in co-operative endeavour in these provinces can be traced to the 
“Antigonish Movement’’. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada.—On Mar. 6, 1909, at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of Canadian co-operative societies held at Hamilton, Ont., the Co- 
operative Union of Canada was formed as an educational body similar to the 
Co-operative Union of Great Britain. It is governed by a congress made up of 
delegates from affiliated organizations. 


At the first meeting in 1909, 6 societies with a membership of 1,595 became 
affiliated. In 1940 there were 92 societies with a total membership of 184,992, 
including 74 retail societies with a total membership of 20,098, 2 buying clubs, 
5 wholesale societies with a membership of 488, 2 educational societies with 4,970 
members, and 6 societies marketing live stock, grain and dairy products with a 
membership totalling 163,505. There were included also one transportation society, 
one co-operative residence and one co-operative oil refinery with a combined member- 
ship of 901. 


Practically all of the above societies that are owned or controlled by farmers 
report to the Department of Agriculture and are included in the statistics of 
agricultural co-operation pp. 548-549. 


The Union has acted in an advisory capacity in the framing of legislation for 
co-operatives and has many times used its influence effectively in safeguarding the 
basic principles of the co-operative movement. 

Since October, 1909, the Union has issued a monthly publication, The Canadian 
Co-operator, which enjoys a wide circulation among co-operators throughout the 
Dominion. 


Subsection 1.—Producers’ Co-operation 


Farmers’ Co-operative Business Organizations.—Co-operation among 
Canadian farmers in the marketing of farm products and in the purchasing of 
farm supplies has grown during the past ten years. Not only has expansion been 
noted in membership and volume of business but also in the number of products 
that are being marketed co-operatively. Elevators, stockyards, common and 
cold-storage warehouses and chick hatcheries are owned and operated by farmers 
co-operatively. Butter and cheese are manufactured and chicken and fruit products 
are canned in co-operative plants. Hogs are processed into bacon and other pork 
products by the First Co-operative Packers of Ontario Limited. 


In the field of farm supplies, commercial feeds and spray materials are prepared 
by co-operatives. At Regina, the Consumers’ Refineries Co-operative Association 
Limited, which is owned by farmers, refines crude oil into gasoline, distillate and 
other petroleum products. These supplies are distributed to farmers by wholesale 
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houses organized by farmers. A recent interesting development in the Prairie 
Provinces has been the organization of Canadian Co-operative Implements Limited, 
to sell and distribute farm machinery. 


For the crop year ended July 31, 1941, 1,395 associations owned and operated 
by farmers in a co-operative manner reported on their business. Of this number, 
699 with 376,405 members were engaged in marketing farm products and 696 
associations with 75,280 members were organized for the purchasing of farm supplies. 


In 1940-41 the marketing associations did almost ten times as much business 
as the purchasing organizations. The sales value of farm products marketed 
co-operatively amounted to $214,425,733, which was a slight increase over the 
previous year. ‘The increase was most marked in dairy, fruit, live-stock and poultry 
co-operatives. Grain and tobacco co-operatives showed a decrease in sales as a 
result of heavy carryovers and disturbed marketing conditions. The ratio of net 
worth to total assets of the grain co-operatives in Canada was adversely affected 
by the heavy borrowings made to finance the great increase in inventory stocks. 
Similar ratios for other commodity groups showed an improvement but the influence 
of the grain co-operatives lowered the total ratio to 35-1 p.c. as compared with 
52-2 p.c. for 1989-40. 


Total co-operative membership in Canada is given in the following tables 
as 451,685 but the possibility of duplication must be kept in mind. Thus, in many 
communities a farmer may be a member of more than one co-operative association. 
He may sell his cattle and hogs through a live-stock shipping association, his grain 
to a co-operative elevator and his poultry and poultry products to an association 
formed to market such commodities. Another measure of co-operative activity 
in the marketing of Canadian farm products can be obtained by dividing the total 
sales value of these products by the number of occupied farms. In the crop year 
1940-41, co-operative sales per farm in Canada averaged $295. On the same 
basis Saskatchewan was the leading province with $515 worth of farm products 
marketed co-operatively. Over the period 1931-41 the average value per farm 
of products marketed through co-operatives was $211. 


In 1940-41, farm co-operatives handled approximately 31 p.c. of the total 
value of the commercial production of Canadian farms. The grain growers are the 
most highly organized of producers in the various commodity groups. Nearly 44 
p.c. of all grain delivered at country elevators was handled through co-operatives. 
Organizations of live-stock producers handled 20 p.c. of the total marketings of 
cattle, hogs and sheep and lambs. Co-operatives marketing honey accounted for 
28 p.c. of the commercial production. These co-operatives are of recent origin and 
have been singularly successful. 


Farmers have used their organization as producers to pool their buying power. 
Consequently many co-operatives, set up originally to market the produce of the 
farms are now supplying members with supplies needed on the farm and in the 
household. Associations for that purpose only have also developed. In Saskat- 
chewan there are about 400 such groups. Main commodities handled are binder 
twine, gasoline and oil, and coal and wood. Sales of supplies and general mer- 
chandise in 1940-41 amounted to $25,922,374, which is an increase of almost 20 p.c. 
over the previous season. It is estimated that co-operative purchasing groups 
account for about 3% p.c. of the sales of farm merchandise and supplies made by 
retail stores in the rural areas and towns with a population of less than 10,000. 
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27.—Numbers, Membership and Business of Farmers’ Co-operative Business 
Organizations in Canada, 1932-41 


Nore.—Figures for co-operative insurance companies, credit societies, telephone co-operatives and 
farmers’ institutes are not included in this table. 


Year Ended Agssocia- 

July 31— tions 

No. 
1932 eo Santee teat karen 795 
LOSS Sees. cM erent 686 
T0845 eee ie nee a 690 
TOSS Ee eee ore eee 697 
T1936 soe. er heel. 781 
103 Peek dee bee eee 1,024 
TORS. BEAR eae antares 1 207 
1939.5 ke eae ree, iso2 
1940 See ee eee deol 
10413. tee 1,395 


Share- 
Places 
meee Patrons 
Business Mauibers 

No. No. No. 
3,501 379,687 | 417,000 
3,057 | 342,369 376,000 
3,228. | 2 340,024) = 3.79,740 
3,301 341,020 | 378,730 
3,186 | 366,885 | 406,321 
3,987 396,918 451,321 
4,125 | 485,529 | 462,937 
3,791 445,742 | 486,589 
3,657 | 450,453 462,296 
4,005 | 451,685 | 507,223 


Sales 
of Farm 
Products 


$ 


134,611,154 
106,804,186 
128,909,035 
117,783,560 
144,962,609 
157,031,405 
134,493,746 
180,747,471 
214,293,359 
215,030,410 


Sales 


oO 
Supplies 


$ 


10, 665, 503 
8,779,115 
7,389,034 
7,991,755 

12,788, 192 
16,363,966 

20,091, 893 

20, 400, 008 

21,129,822 

25, 895,374 


Total 
Business 
Including 

Other 
Revenue 


$ 


145,303,954 
115, 849, 894 
136,411,483 
126,064, 891 
158, 165, 565 
173,927,117 
155, 080, 435 
201, 659, 984 
236,322,466 
242, 158, 305 


28.—_Numbers, Membership and Business of Farmers’ Co-operative Business 
Organizations in Canada, by Provinces, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1941 


Note.—See headnote to Table 27. 


Pl Sey Sal Sal Busia 
aces ales ales usiness 
Province oe ™ of i Scale Patrons i isa z a pie ass 
usiness 5 roducts upplies ther 
Members Revenue 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 18 18 7,369 8,433 652,072 105, 825 759, 165 
INOVALSCOtiang sateen 95 140 12,812 16,494 2,024, 763 1,760, 503 3,846,917 
New Brunswick........ 26 65 6,436 10,079 1,378,417 727,774 2,109, 062 
Québecs™ 99S sere: 361 392 26, 841 26,841 | 18,529,218 3,119, 142 21,942, 662 
Ontario ein aes tee. 188 220 40,054 56,509 | 28,726,386 3,834,572 32,661,614 » 
Manitoba. So ssrcen. q2 393 52,716 59,570 | 20,225, 553 1,827,289 22,089,493 
Saskatchewan.......... 479 1, 663 193, 200 202,077 | 70,216,185 6, 900,352 77,542, 228 
Albertat. site e G2 562 69, 044 80,328 | 37,513,894 3,408,716 40,983,195 
British Columbia...... 78 82 14,386 15,381 8,123,381 2,438,401 10, 787,051 
Interprovincial......... 6 470 28, 827 31,511 | 27,640,541 | 1,772,800 | 29,436,918 
Totalsccepec ce 1,395 4,005 | 451,685 | 507,223 | 215,030,410 | 25,895,374 | 242,158,305 


29.—Farm Products Marketed and Supplies Purchased by Co-operative Business 
Organizations in Canada, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1941 


Notrre.—See headnote to Table 27. 


: Places Share- Sales Sales Bore 
Item Somes of polit Patrons of Farm of Including 
_| Business Mainhers Products Supplies Other 
ss Revenue 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Marketing— 
Dairy products...... 386 399 53,420 80,901 | 23,637,381 334,574 | 24,214,515 
Fruits and vegetables 117 151 12,065 14,349 9,354, 585 1,795,556 | 11,377,026 
Grain and seed....... 47 2,197 202, 234 204,488 {137,115,846 2,097,607 |139,270,511 
iverstocksastyaetne 53 223 50, 659 59,848 | 25,382,846 ' 557,187 | 26,036, 814 
Poultry = sce eee 79 236 34,304 30,992 4,492, 690 61,756 4,581,768 
HIONnCY: esa oe eee 4 4 1,639 914 710,237 39,359 755, 624 
Maple products...... 1 1 1,821 1,821 839, 282 Nil 839, 282 
“RODAGCCOSAS once aie 6 6 3, 699 8,639 | 11,121,902 se 11,295, 152 
Wool ah 1 17 1,901 2,500 1,192,700 58,000 1,250, 700 
Ure ee a ee 2 2 552 2,720 527,903 3 529,492 
Miscellaneous!........ 5 14 14,111 14,111 50,361 Nil 50, 661 
Totals, Marketing...... 699 3,250 | 376,405 | 416,283 | 214,425,733] 4,944,075 |220, 201,545 
Purchasin esse eere. 696 755 75, 280 90,940 604,677 | 20,951,299 | 21,956,760 
Grand Totals..... 1,395 4,005 | 451,685 | 507,223 | 215,030,410 | 25,895,374 1242,158,305 


1 Includes members and patrons of United Farmers of Ontario Limited and Co-opérative Fédérée de 
Québec, but business has been distributed according to commodity grouping. 
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30.—Financial Statisties of Farmers’ Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, 
1932-41 
Nortr.—See headnote to Table 27. 


Year Ended 


Value 
of 
Plant 


General 
Lia- 
bilities 


Paid-up 
Share 
Capital 


Reserves 
and 
Surplus 


Working 
Capital! 


Net 
Worth in 
Per Cent 
of Total 

Assets 


en 


Total 
July 31— Assets 
$ 

LLB DS Se ce ot 70, 226, 288 
TEE tee Ge aE 90,003, 261 
1934. .|104, 350, 702 
LUGE ine Set aoe ae 105, 183, 565 
1936.. 85,751,901 
1937. 87,938,453 
1938. 83, 140, 697 
1939. . |. 86, 483 , 057 
TOAD RS iy wttelevess 102, 685, 109 


145, 658, 904 


45, 607,366 
42,520,970 
40,432, 859 
38, 850, 488 
35, 289, 468 
36,338, 952 
36, 569, 984 
37,785, 803 
38, 265, 055 
38, 567, 084 


22,072, 231 
43,005,593 
56,046, 004 
55,306, 671 
34,665,210 
36, 685, 625 
33,423, 607 
32,977,904 
48,424, 694 
92,222,947 


8,570, 488 
8,224,016 
8,722,451 
8,933,425 
8,954,135 
9,265,747 
9,265,391 
9,685,537 
10, 155, 221 
10,503,077 


37,865, 137 
38.773, 652 
39,590, 050 
40,943, 469 
42,132,556 
41,987,081 
40,451, 699 
43,819, 616 
44,105,194 
42,932,880 


2,546, 691 
4,476, 698 
7,871,839 
11,026, 406 
15,797,223 
14,913,876 
13, 147, 106 
15,719,350 
15,995,360 
14, 868, 873 


1 Excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 


31.—Financial Statistics of Farmers’ Co-operative Business Organizations in Canada, 
by Provinces, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1941 


Notse.—See headnote to Table 27. 


: Total Value General Paid-up Reserves 
Province ae of Lia- Share and 
Plant bilities Capital Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Midward: Island: «0. 635c bend. 91,946 41,975 33, 702 29,743 28,501 
PER TS OCS EI ee oa a ra 1,904,322 669, 751 959,169 453,421 491,732 
INO WEDEUNS WICK: cee cdin «te otk RS eS 356, 555 91,781 219, 257 81,186 56,112 
CCE] RSPR Sle pe se Soe Ee OO 8,292,250 | 3,789,576 | 4,267,970 | 1,244,260 2,780,020 
SOT EN OS ae te ce aati. 3,999,487 1,446, 136 1, 722, 841 1, 145, 506 1,131, 140 
WEE LO DE eters. beatin aA eee iets ok Ch 10, 086, 854 3,142,186 7,118,703 416,001 2,552, 150 
DAS AECHO WAM tained alee. cicirse cw Sow nu cok 71, 837, 732 | 14,920,331 | 45,490,697 | 1,538,150 | 24,808,885 
DEC Caen te pate s oe hls See, REESE 22,679,761 | 5,940,909 | 15,078,551 407,756 7,193,454 
PSEiti shi OMIM IR aicis ce. c, .,occoskelesiszsie ies casa 6,191,246 | 1,836,483 | 2,977,189 | 1,875,943 1,338,114 
Haberpreivincinten tT. 4. Sc re. Sek. che ren 20, 218, 751 6,688,006 | 14,354,868 S,o1L, tit OE OOD MLD 
ARERR se ee ae eee 145,658,904 | 38,567,084 | 92,222,947 | 10,503,077 | 42,932,880 


$2.—Financial Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Co-operative Business 
Organizations in Canada, Crop Year ended July 31, 1941 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 27. 


Net 
Total Value General Paid-up | Reserves Worth in 
Item Recast s of Lia- Share and Working | Per Cent 
Plant bilities Capital Surplus /@Capital! of Total 
Assets 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
Marketing— 
Dairy products..... 7,061, 736), 3,601,371) —2,526;852) 2,419, 611|- 2,115,273 933,513 64-2 
Fruits and veget- 

SDSS ES. S.. 6,239,369] 2,471,736} 3,639,210} 1,085,047) 1,515,112 128,423 41-7 
Grain and seed......|117,047,564| 28,748,414] 79,475,638] 3,468,156] 34,103,770} 8,823,512 32-1 
Dive stocks... oF. 1,281,081 370,338 522,614 442,607 315, 860 388, 129 59-2 
GHC EN Fics scan 507, 704 136, 244 147,199 66, 757 293,748 224,261 71-0 
BRETT st ape ti ee 311, 695 44,843 216,922 56, 187 38, 586 49,930 30-4 
Maple products..... 447,342 256, 595 123,366 56, 883 267,093 67,381 72-4 
EROBSCCO 5 bs ccs ost a2. 925, 426 390,307 368, 140 77,032 480, 254 166,979 60-2 
NMOOlssiotni sad ssc 407,314 Ta7yo25 47,073 118, 130 242,111 286,916 88-4 
MET ool oe A tcsts anal nates 29, 659 BaDlO 4,752 2 24,007 21,332 83-9 
Miscellaneous?...... 3,814,324 826,079] 2,520,836 587,520 705,968 467,409 33-9 

Totals, Marketing.... |138,073,214| 36,922,827) 89,592,602} 8,377,930} 40,102,682) 11,557,785 35-1 
CORSAING,., sock. cs ees 7,585,690] 1;644,257| 2,630,345} 2,125,147] 2,830,198) 3,311,088 65-3 
Grand Totals...... 145,658,904! 38,567,084! 92,222,947! 10,503,077| 42,932,8801 14,868,873 36-7 


1 Excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 2? Not organized on a share-capital 
3 Includes assets and liabilities of United Farmers of Ontario Limited and Co-opérative 
Palerée de Québec. 
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Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Co-operation among fishermen on Canada’s 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts is of recent origin. The Department of Fisheries 
records the establishment of co-operative associations among fishermen on the 
Atlantic Coast in 1924, the first of which was organized at Tignish in Prince Edward 
Island. No further organization was reported until 1930 when socicties were 
formed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. From that year the number of 
societies increased each year until in 1941 there were 63 operating in the Maritime 
Provinces out of a total of 77 associations reported as operating in Canada. These 
figures do not include any associations that operated from the mainland of the 
Province of Quebec but do include 9 societies in the Magdalen Islands. 

On the west coast there were 5 fishermen’s co-operatives operating in 1941. 
Two had been in operation for 15 years, one for 10 years and 2 were of recent origin. 

Total capital invested in the 77 associations amounted to $281,752. Total 
volume of business done by these associations amounted to $2,645,698. Estimated 
membership in all associations reporting was approximately 4,500. 

Fishermen’s co-operative associations in Canada are engaged in other activities 
than the marketing or processing of fish. On both coasts the fishermen pool their 
purchases of fishing gear and nets through their marketing associations. On the 
east coast particularly, many groups operate co-operative stores which supply the 
members with household necessities such as groceries, meats and dairy products. 


Subsection 2.—Consumers’ Co-operation 


Most people think of consumers’ co-operation as exemplified by co-operative 
retail distributive societies operating in the field of consumers’ goods and services. 
To a great extent this is true in Canada for consumers’ co-operation in this country 
has not been attempted in many fields other than retail distribution. 

The history of consumers’ co-operation in Canada has not been encouraging. 
As mentioned above some of the earliest efforts at co-operation: in Canada were in 
the field of consumers’ co-operation. The one society that-has a continuous record 
of successful operation is the British-Canadian Co-operative Society Limited, at 
Sydney Mines, N.S. This society began business in 1906 with a single small store 
at Sydney Mines and now operates branch stores at North Sydney, Glace Bay, 
Florence and Cranberry. The society handles groceries, dry goods, meats, men’s 
wear and also operates a bakery, a dairy and a tailoring department. For the past 
35 years this society has been one of the most successful examples of consumers’ 
co-operation in Canada and on the continent. 

In the past it has been difficult to obtain records of consumers’ co-operative 
stores in Canada for many reasons. One was the lack of uniform legislation. 
Another was the absence of a single agency capable of covering the whole country. 
A third was the inability of the leaders of the movement to decide on an acceptable 
definition of a consumers’ society. The first two of these have now been removed. 
Every province now has adequate legislation for co-operative societies and in most 
cases any new organization must incorporate under the present Act, which in nearly 
every case has proved quite acceptable to most co-operators. 


The 1941 Census enumerated all co-operative stores and merchandising concerns — 


in the country. Statistics on the extent of consumers’ co-operation in Canada 
are readily available for most provinces but unfortunately they have never been 
brought together to present a Dominion-wide picture except for the census years. 
The only figures for Canada are to be found in the annual report of the 
Co-operative Union but these include only the societies affiliated with the Union, 
which are but a small percentage of the estimated total. 
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A very rough estimate places the number of co-operative retail stores, both 
rural and urban, in Canada at about 365 which have a membership of 30,000 and 
do between four and five million dollars worth of business annually. This turnover 
is made mostly in consumer goods such as groceries, dry goods, boots and shoes, etc., 
although in the western provinces a greater proportion would be in binder twine, 
oil and gasoline and other items that might be termed “farm supplies’. 

Concentration of consumers’ stores appears in Eastern Canada. There are 
approximately 60 in the Maritime provinces, about 100 in Quebec and 35 in Ontario. 
The remainder are in the western provinces. Co-operative purchasing of farm 
supplies in bulk or carload lots is, however, well advanced in the farming communities 
of the West. In Saskatchewan alone, there are over 400 such associations which 
did a total business in 1940 of approximately $4,250,000. A large percentage of 
this figure is made up of purchases and sales of gasoline and oil. 

Closely associated with the retail distributive societies in Canada are the 
wholesale societies that serve the retail outlets. Five such wholesales reported 
a total business of $4,584,448. 


Subsection 3.—Co-operative Credit Societies and Social Services 


Credit Unions.—The first review of the extent and development of credit 
unions in Canada was made by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in February, 1941. This was printed in The Economic 
Annalist for December, 1940, and February, 1941, and later issued as a reprint. 
The review gives a complete summary of the legislation governing these societies 
in each province as well as a statistical summary of the business done by them. 

Under the provincial legislation there is provision for an inspector whose duty 
it is to assist, advise and audit the accounts of the various societies. Each year 
each inspector prepares a detailed report on credit union activities in his province. 
These reports are usually printed and are available upon application. 

There are, in every province except Manitoba, what are known as credit 
union leagues. These leagues are usually federations of smaller groups known as 
chapters which are organized in cities or areas where a number of credit unions are 
concentrated. It is expected that a league will be organized in Manitoba shortly. 

Credit union leagues in Canada are performing valuable services on behalf of 
their member societies. Primarily, the leagues are educational bodies which publish 
and distribute pamphlets and information on eorrect credit union practices. They 
also pool orders for supplies of bookkeeping materials and arrange for the bonding 
of credit union treasurers. Most leagues make legal advice available to member 
societies and maintain records and statistics on the progress of their own members 
and the status of credit unions in-other provinces and countries. 

+ Amendments to legislation affecting credit unions are usually prepared and 
submitted to the government concerned by the league. 

The following is a citation of the principal legislation in each province: Prince 
Edward Island, the Credit Union Societies Act, c. 6, 1986; Nova Scotia, the Credit 
Union Societies Act, c. 11, 1932; New Brunswick, the Credit Union Societies Act, 
c. 53, 1936; Quebec, An Act respecting Co-operative Syndicates, c. 69, 1925; Ontario, 
the Credit Unions Act, c. 7, 1940; Manitoba, the Companies Act, c. 7, 1937, Part 
VIA, Credit Union Societies; Saskatchewan, the Credit Union Act, c. 25, 1937; 
Alberta, the Credit Union Act, c. 22, 1938; and British Columbia, Credit Unions 
Act, c. 12, 1938. 

No important amendments have been made during the past year. 
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34.—Summary of Credit Unions, by Provinces! 


pe Tecan 
: Credit : Total arante Granted 
_ Province Tile Members| Shares | Deposits Raasts eee Sino 
Y aes Inception 
No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 
(Sept. 30, 1941).. ee 45 5,539 82,171 6,241 99,647 99,742 369, 087 
Nova Scotia 
tents 50; 1040 \ogeen cee et 201 28,144 | 943,606 19,294 | 1,055,731 938,690 | 4,761,925 
New Brunswick 
Q So BO MMOAL) Sor een 138 18,765 | 445,019 11,778 487,533 472,232 | 1,629,856 
uebec— 
| DEF ciclo ai 1: hear ea 601 146,275 |3,047,822 |21,421,718 |26,796,617 | 5,700, 0004|106,061,6943 
DERSE A iceman od 18 1,209 29,281 3,538 34, 822 44,097 118,185 
Ontario 
(inresl, 1042)ero. ccs. : 93 18,670 | 801,944 | 1,130,373 | 2,193,355 | 1,710,697 | 12,196,827 
MSnITODA. Fon seuicareeals 44 Db, 112 83, 638 51,388 142, 882 186,305 424,181 
Saskatchewan.............. 2 6,273 140,183 34,426 189,306 295,105 675,765 
PDO Ge ore eeatcat ce chuck 43 4,564 | 127,693 21,904 161, 494 121,724 528, 691 
British Columbia 
(Sept. 30, 1941)5.......... 71 3,912 63, 157 2,652 69,426 83,942 132,467 
Metalsisc. chs ee ko: 1,216 | 238,463 |5,764,514 puree [aieestsete 9,652,534 | 126,898,678 
1 Dec. 31, 1941, except where otherwise stated. 2 Statistics, except for the number of unions, 
are for 129 credit unions only. 3 Estimated by La Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins. 
4 These unions are members of Montreal Credit Union Federation Limited and statistics, except for number 
of unions, are for 6 credit unions only. 5 Statistics, except for the number of unions, are for 59 credit 


unions only. 


As indicated in Tables 33 and 34 Quebec is the major credit union province in 
Canada and thus deserves a more detailed consideration. 


In Quebec, credit unions are known as ‘‘caisses populaires”. They were first 
established at Lévis in 1900, by the late Alphonse Desjardins. The idea was to 
provide short-term credit for small-scale farmers and industrial workers in the 
Province. 


M. Desjardins adopted the following principles: lending money only for ap- 
proved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area; limited liability; 
issuing shares of small amounts payable by instalments and withdrawable; and 
distribution of profits. These People’s Banks are for the most part established in 
agricultural districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at 
cash prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a 
period of depression, to pay off a merchant and for various similar purposes. 


Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec. 
Complete information on the operations of each individual bank and a résumé of 
operations from the date of organization are published annually, in a report entitled 
“Co-operative People’s Banks and Co-operative Agricultural Societies’’. 


These ‘‘caisses’”’ are almost entirely supervised by the provincial federation 
and a grant of $50,000 per year has been given to this federation to aid its work and 
other matters affecting credit unions. This federation is roughly similar in activities 
to the leagues in the other provinces although its operations are much more wide- 
spread by reason of the very substantial government grant. 


Insurance.—For over 75 years Canadian farmers have used the group prin- 
ciple to insure their property against loss by fire. Some companies which began 
with a strictly rural clientele have now extended their coverage to include city 
property as well. The common feature of mutual fire insurance companies in 
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Canada is the premium note that is given by the insured when his risk is underwritten. 
The insured may be required to pay a definite portion of this in cash in advance or 
he may be assessed from time to time to provide cash to pay off losses incurred and 
management expenses. 


All companies may be incorporated under Dominion or provincial legislation 
and they thus come under the supervision of the various superintendents of insurance. 
The statistics in Table 35 are taken from the reports of the various superintendents. 


These companies are purely mutual companies. They are controlled and 
directed by their farmer members for the benefit of the members. They constitute 
one of the oldest and probably the most successful co-operative undertaking estab- 
lished by Canadian farmers. 

In 1939, 365 farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies carried risk insurance 
amounting to $1,120,000,000. A tabulation made in a similar manner for 1933 
showed 325 companies with approximately $1,000,000,000 insurance at. risk. 


A form of insurance, analogous in conception to mutual insurance, is that 
practised by fraternal benefit societies, statistics of which are given in the Insurance 
chapter of this volume (see Index). 


35.—Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies in Canada, by Provinces, 1939 


Un- i 
Number assessed Net Total Net Amount Net 
Province of Premium | Admitted Liabilities Insuranve Losses 
Companies Note Assets at Risk Paid, 1939 
Residue 
$ $ - §$ $- $ 
Prince Edward Island.... il Nil 92,165! 5. 602 10,308, 858 22,506 
INovarnScotian. «ee cae. lee 5 65, 295 327,369 81,376 17, 183, 928 42,058 
Queb2c— 
Countye eaaehrens. nies oe 8 1513152449) 9387634 28,329 15,981, 665 36,816 
Neunicipality nee oe 67 143, 827 67,895 11,048 20,900,786 25,535 
Parislaes. nics cnt ee 208 4,862,320 215,810 72,350 | 109.944, 787 188, 198 
OUCATIO tee ess nies anes 67 | 13,704,075 | 4,450,948 | 1,090,909 | 560,809,-649 929, 615 
Manitobarese eae 1 4,215 449 15 102.809 3 
Saskatchewan......-...... 52 191,949 520, 169 251,101 27,425, 662 38.514 
British. Columpbiaie 5 4. 1 1D BED 192, 609 172,407 3 8,516 
Dominions ee eee ee ee 2 1,856,713 | 3,372,303 | 1,711,648 | 856,954, 222 600, 013 
ovals. a5 ee 365 | 22,071,968 | 9,273,351 | 3,424,776 | 1,119,612,357) 1,891,771 
1JInclid s unassessed premium note residue. 2 Includes one company which does business iv 
the four western provinces. 3 Not available. 


Miscellaneous and. Service Type Co-operatives.—Included under this 
heading are various services that are being provided in a co-operative manner such 
as housing, medical care, telephone systems and burial societies. Associations 
of this nature are more recent in development but are gaining in importance. 


Telephones—Most widespread of all of these various service type co-operative 
associations are those providing telephone service. Organized in rural areas for 
the most part, records for the year 1913 indicate the existence of 262 co-operative 
telephone systems. By 1940 the number had increased to 2,348 and the number 
of connected telephones amounted to 102,286. The total investment in these 
systems was approximately $20,000,000. 

The majority of these co-operative telephone systems were in Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, Alberta and Nova Scotia with smaller numbers in the other provinces. 


ate tile 
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The Prairie Provinces also operate provincial systems. Besides these there are 
systems owned and operated by municipalities in Alberta, Ontario, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Quebec and Saskatchewan, with a total of 37,680 telephones 
connected. 

In the majority of cases the service is supplied only to members of the association 
but some systems supply service to outsiders in the same manner as commercial 
telephone systems. 

Many of these associations were aided in organization by the provincial and 
municipal governments. In some cases the province lent the necessary funds for 
construction and installation and was reimbursed through annual levies. In one 
province the municipalities financed the associations in a similar manner. In 
Alberta, beginning in 1935, the provincial system sold sections of its rural lines to 
companies composed of subscribers who operated the service on a co-operative basis. 


Hospitalization.—In view of the increasing demand on the part of the public 
and the hospitals for some means of lessening the financial burden of sickness, several 
hospital plans have been developed in connection with public hospitals throughout 
Canada. 

In 1941 Canada had some 38 plans of hospital group insurance and many 
others in the process of development. Most plans now in operation have the 
same basic idea. There is usually a monthly fee on a family or individual basis 
in return for which the subscriber is entitled to preferential rates on various hospital 
services and many routine services at no extra cost. In 1940 the Institutional 
Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 5 such plans in 
Nova Scotia, 2 in New Brunswick, 7 in Ontario, 1 in Manitoba, 3 in Saskatchewan, 
7 in Alberta and 13 in British Columbia. In the Province of Quebec one plan is 
ready to operate. 

The first province-wide plan to develop in Canada was launched by the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba and is at present the largest in the Dominion although its opera- 
tions are confined to the larger cities. Upon payment of certain monthly fees, 
subscribers are entitled to 21 days of hospital care which includes food and special 
diets, general nursing care, dressings, drugs and medicines. Discounts are allowed 


‘on laboratory analyses, X-rays and other treatments. 


A plan in Ontario, sponsored by the Ontario Hospital Association in co-operation 
with the Ontario Medical Association, is quite similar to the Manitoba plan. 

The 2 public hospitals at Kingston, Ont., have adopted a joint hospital plan 
which is a departure from the usual insurance-type plan. A pro-rata distribution 
of the full amount of the fund derived from the prescribed fees is made among 
subscribers who were hospitalized during the year on the basis of their receipted 
accounts. ; 


Housing.—Perhaps the best known co-operative housing project in Canada is in 
Nova Scotia. With the assistance of the Provincial Housing Commission, miners 
in the vicinity of Glace Bay and Reserve Mines undertook the building of better 
homes for themselves and there are now three groups living in new houses in that 
area. They are organized on a community basis with funds lent by the Housing 
Commission and labour supplied by the members of the co-operative housing 
association. 


Miscellaneous.—There are one or two bus and transportation companies 
operating co-operatively in Canada. The students at the University of Toronto 
own and operate a co-operative residence and students at other universities are 
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forming similar societies. One co-operative burial society is known to be in the 
process of organization in Saskatchewan. Co-operative principles have also been 
applied in isolated instances to many other forms of enterprise such as restaurants, 
laundries, printing and publishing and electrification. Until a complete survey of 
the field of consumers’ co-operation is made no accurate information is available. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
TRADE 


Section 1.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade*: 


Dominion legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade provide specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar 
commercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements that tend to eliminate 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to unduly raise costs 
or prices, are prohibited under the Combines Investigation Act and under Sect. 498 
of the Criminal Code. 

A general article on Canadian legislation concerning combinations and mono- 
polies in restraint of trade appears in the 1927-28 Year Book under the heading 
“Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade’, pp. 765-770. In 
each later issue of the Year Book an annual statement on proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act is included. 


The first Dominion legislation in this field was ‘‘An Act for the Prevention and 
Suppression of Combinations Formed in Restraint of Trade’’, passed in 1889 and 
now in force in amended form as Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation 
providing special facilities for the investigation of combines was first enacted in 
1907 and was included in the Customs Tariff of 1907. In 1910 the Combines Investi- 
gation Act of that year was enacted. The latter Act was replaced by the Combines 
and Fair Prices Act, 1919, which, in turn, after declaration of its constitutional 
invalidity by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, was replaced by the 
present Combines Investigation Act in 1923 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 26). 


The Combines Investigation Act.—This Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 26) provides 
for investigation of trade combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to 
have been formed or operated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the 
public. Participation in the formation or operations of such combines is an in- 
dictable offence. Methods of unlawfully lessening competition and controlling trade 
include arrangements among competitors or others to enhance prices, to fix common 
selling prices or resale prices, to exclude competitors from business or otherwise 
to unduly limit production or facilities for manufacturing or distribution. Business 
combinations and associations for most other purposes are not contrary to public 
policy, including associations to assemble and supply information on trade operations 
or to effect useful standardization or simplification of products or services. 


Recent court proceedings following investigations under this statute have 
dealt with alleged combines of manufacturers and wholesalers of tobacco products 
and manufacturers of corrugated and solid fibreboard shipping containers and 
materials for the manufacture of such containers. In the shipping-container cases 
a total of 21 companies and one individual were sentenced at Toronto to pay fines 
amounting in all to $176,000, payable to the Receiver General of Canada. All 22 


* Revised by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Department of Labour. 
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accused were convictéd or pleaded guilty to offences relating to undue lessening or 
prevention of competition in the manufacture and sale of corrugated and solid 
fibreboard boxes or shipping containers, or of liner board and other materials used 
in the manufacture of shipping containers. Appeals against a number of these 
convictions were dismissed in the case of The King v. Container Materials Limited 
by the Supreme Court of Canada in February, 1942. 

Thirty-six companies and individuals engaged in the tobacco business, including 
wholesalers and 7 manufacturers, were convicted by a jury at Edmonton in July, 
1941, of offences of participation in a combination to fix and enhance prices of 
tobacco products and in operations of a merger, trust or monopoly substantially 
controlling tobacco distribution throughout Canada to the detriment of the public. 
Fines imposed by the Alberta Supreme Court totalled $221,500 and ranged in indi- 
vidual amounts from $250 to $25,000. Appeals against conviction by 35 of these 
accused were allowed by four members of the Alberta Court of Appeals in February, 
1942, on the ground that certain of the accused had been previously charged under 
Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code and on other technical grounds of procedure at the 
trial. Reductions of some 10 p.c. in prices of leading brands of tobacco products 
exclusive of tax changes have been effective since institution of these proceedings. 

In December, 1941, the Maximum Prices Regulations became effective. These 
regulations provide that, apart from certain exemptions, no person may charge 
more for goods and services than the maximum prices charged by him for similar 
goods and services during the basic period, Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. Adoption 
of these regulations led to the extension of widespread measures of direct control 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board over practically all civilian industries and 
trades in Canada, with appointment of co-ordinators or administrators in each field. 
The Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act now acts also as a member 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and as Enforcement Administrator for the 
Board. Inquiries and proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act have 
been directed to conform during the war period with the extension of war-time 
measures of control over prices and supply. 


Section 2.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies (1624) and earlier, are a statutory grant 
in Canada and have always been so. An Act was passed in Lower Canada in 
1824 wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights to inventors 
who were British subjects and inhabitants of the Province. Upper Canada passed 
its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs at later dates. 
In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of patents exclusively 
to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 repealed the 
provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding legislation. 

Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927, 
as consolidated in c. 32, 1935, and application for protection relating to patents 
should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Mark (Emergency) Order, 1939, 
was passed to deal with conditions arising out of the present war. The Order 
confers on the Commissioner of Patents power to extend the time for doing any 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights has been revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of 
Patents, and that relating to trade marks by D. D. Ryan, Registrar of Trade Marks. 
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thing prescribed by the Patent Act, the Design Act and the Copyright Act; to grant 
licences to manufacture under enemy-owned patents, designs and copyrights; to 
vary existing agreements; to hold secret or to withhold from publication any dis- 
closure that might be of service to the enemy; and to grant permission to file patent 
applications abroad. The main object of the licensing provisions under the Order is 
to permit and encourage the working in Canada of inventions protected by enemy- 
owned patents, which for that reason could not be utilized during the War. 


The growth of Canadian inventions* is shown by the fact that the number of 
applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning 
of the present century until the fiscal year 1913, when 8,681 applications were 
received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. Since then progress has not been 
so rapid. Of the 7,834 patents granted in 1941, 5,676 or 72 p.c. were issued to 
United States inventors, 608 to Canadians, and 708 to residents of Great Britain 
and Ireland, while Germany with 376, Holland with 97, France with 80, Switzerland 
with 67, and Sweden with 47 followed in the number of inventors to whom patents 
were issued. 


During the fiscal year 1941 inventors were especially active in the fields of 
chemicals and allied arts, great attention having been paid to synthetic drugs and 
therapeutic compounds; the production of sulphanilamides, hormones and various 
vitamins having been the subject matter of many applications. Many new food 
compounds containing added amounts of vitamins have been developed and par- 
ticular attention has been paid to increasing and stabilizing the vitamin content of 
edible liquids such as milk and fruit juices and to the milling of grain to retain the 
vitamin content in flour. Further work has been done in the improvement of 
motor fuels and in the production of synthetic resins. In metallurgy, improved 
methods for the production of light metal alloys of magnesium and aluminium and 
light-weight stainless steel were prominent, as were also improvements in the 
flotation separation of non-metallic ores. In the electrical art there were numerous 
inventions relating to arc extinguishing means for switches and fuses, electric 
welding, motor control and electron tubes for radio. War devices were the subjects 
of numerous applications covering improvements in aeroplanes, torpedo boats, 
machine guns, bombs and other weapons. 


1.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., in Canada, Fiscal Years 1936-41 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Applications for patents............. No. 12,580 10, 668 10,950 10,899 10,413 9,064 
Patents: 2rantedtem nt soe ones sf Unite 8,177 7,720 7,578 7,234 7,834 
Granted to Canadians............ o 792 703 647 620 571 608 
Certificates for renewal fees......... eS 2 Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 
Caveatsigranteds..+ crm eae ener. se! 394 423 399 475 378 318 
ACSSTOMIMONGS aceite aon oatreatoneee ere iere - 8,146 Tnlao 8, 249 8,245 7,976 7,728 


Fees received, net....-.------+---.. $ | 386,542 | 377,453 | 367,127 | 365,672 | 350,607] 333,646 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by c. 32, R.8.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating 
to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


* ‘Invention’ means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter or 
any new and useful improvement in any art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter. 
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The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 1927) sets out, in Sect. 
4, the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: ‘‘Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada. . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen 
or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the 
additional Protocol . . . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for 
which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by 
this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. ‘The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 

- Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Design Act (c. 71, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments, and the Timber Marking Act 
(c. 198, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments. Registers of such designs and marks are 
kept under the Copyright Branch of the Patent Offlce, and information regarding 
them is published in the Patent Office Record. . 


2.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered in Canada, Fiscal 
Years 1936-41 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Copyrights registered............... No. 3,403 3, 249 3,241 3,146 3,214 3,298 
Industrial designs registered........ . 363 336 544 356 402 336 
Timber marks registered.....:)..... cs 3 10 7 16 “1 11 
Assignments registered!............. as 1,394 2,093 1,688 632 513 494 


Hesamecerved= Neti c.. . ..ucchosoo'e ah $ 68, 220 86,396 85,023 13,381 13,535 15,995 


1 Including assignments of and fees for trade marks that cannot be separated up.to Mar. 31, 1938. 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—Since Apr. 1, 1938, the Trade Marks Office 
has been functioning as a branch under the Department of the Secretary of State 
and therefore as an entity separate from the Patent Office with which it had been 
associated previously. 

The Trade Marks Office is charged with the administration of the Unfair 
Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade marks, 
and also with the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 
1938. Applications for registration of trade marks and/or shop cards should be 
addressed to the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa, Canada. 

A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of marks registered each week appears in the 
Patent Office Record issued weekly. 

The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 
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3.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered in Canada, Fiscal Years 1936-41 


Norse.—Prior to Apr. 1, 1938, trade marks were dealt with in the Copyright Branch of the Patent 
Office. 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Trade marks registered............ No. 1,574 2,068 2,169 2,181 Le P 1, 687 
Trade mark registrations assigned.. “ 728 1,491 1,136 1,022 1,229 798 
Trade mark registrations renewed.. ‘“ 437 468 550 660 410 376 
Certified copies prepared........... 7 282 383 328 356 307 245 
Shop cards registered.............. os 1 4 1 2 4 1 
Net revenue from fees............. $ = - - 62,711 51,719 51,107 


1 Act not in force, see text on p. 559. 


Section 3.—Weights and Measures* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity and 
accuracy in the use of legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 
An outline of the principal legislation and legal standards is given at p. 527 of the 
1941 Year Book. 


Since 1918 the Weights and Measures Service has been administered by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of administration, the Dominion 
is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a district inspector. The chief rules of 
administration are given at p. 527 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The total revenue collected by the Service in the fiscal years 1940 and 1941 
amounted to $412,733 and $427,358, respectively, while the expenses, including 
salaries, amounted to $431,586 and $418,260, respectively. 


* Revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


4.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Article =. 2 we =O 
ub- 5 : IPAG: ub- : 0 M Go 
motte Verified | Rejected Hevosted mined Verified | Rejected Rejected 
No. No. No. p-Ce No. No. No. D.cs 
Weights (Dominion)....... 124,629 | 118,450 6,179 4-96 || 128,906 | 122,634 6,272 4-86 
Weights (metric).......... 985 966 19 1-93 1,976 1,898 78 3:95 
Measures of capacity...... 59,705 59,337 368 0-53 60, 612 59,968 644 1-06 
Measures of length......... 7,950 7,926 24 0-3 9,401 9,349 52 0-55 
Milk-Cansituc. cats. cena mola ASIC et OO 185 0-23 ||. 81,648 | 81,454 194 0-24 
Ice-cream containers....... 34,536 34,536 Nil - 26, 004 26, 004: Nil - 
Measuring devices (gas 

PUMPS issn eee ete 59,072 | 50,449 8,623 14-6 |} 60,150 | 52,154 7,996 13-29 
ankswagousecwrs cee 994 988 6 0-51 1,021 1,011 10 0-98 
Babcock glassware........ 44,655 44,510 145 0:3 44,219 44,110 109 0-25 
Weighing machines........ 204,902 | 182,295 | 22,607 11-0 || 214,010 | 191,099 | 22,911 10-70 
Weighing machines ‘ 

(VStLIG) Hares eee wee ees 803 765 | 38 4-7 1,145 O50 114 9-95 
Domestic scales........... 14, 213 13,993 220 1-5 15,618 15,505 113 0-72 
Miscellaneous). =. 22.4... 5.3. 3200 3,184 69 2-1 2,444 2,348 101 4-13 

otals nite to ote 633,554 | 595,071 | 38,483 6-07 || 647,154 | 608,560 | 38,594 5-96 


ee ee a eh ae ee ee a 
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Section 4.—Electricity and Gas Inspection* 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927) and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927). 


The Gas Inspection Service was inaugurated on July 1, 1875, and the Electricity 
Inspection Service in 1894, at which time these two Services were merged to form 
the Electricity and Gas Inspection Services and constituted as a Branch of the 
Department of Inland Revenue. 


For the purpose of administration, Canada is divided into 3 divisions and 20 
districts: the total staff is 108. The nature of the work performed by these Services 
is entirely technical and comprises the control of all types of electricity meters and 
gas meters used throughout Canada, and the testing and stamping of every meter 
used for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of 
electricity and gas sold. Manufactured gas is also tested to determine its heating 
value wherever sold-in Canada. 


The latest report of the Branch shows 515,796 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year 1941, as compared with 517,121 in the preceding year. The total 
revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $351,091 as compared with 
an expenditure of $256,251. The Branch also collected $560,797 as export duty and 
licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act; the 
cost of collecting this revenue was only $232. | 


The administration of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act involves the 
' receiving and consideration of applications to export electric energy, natural gas, 
crude oil, etc., the issuing of licences therefor, the inspection and testing of meters 
to measure the commodity exported and the collection of the export tax imposed. 
Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act will 
be found in the Power chapter of this volume, pp. 317-346. 


* Revised by J. L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 


5.—Electricity Meters in Use, Fiscal Years 1915-41 


Year Number Year Number Year Number 
iG lac eae gag a oars BOSSI 1924 evs, one ioe ss PO0945GS9 Nel OG Setar ace i coher 1,722,697 
HOLA ow dtiolchc varios Le Get MOD a mistee vis otek PUGRIGGAL NELOS 4A tect aserers uate © 1,720,997 
PE Leen erdatdin anc attire ts BOATS LOA Gasinaite clamav T5240 652) WO bs a seen euere neler « 1,760, 262 
UG Ros Shea: 2 BEE 40 33 il 927, ceictaavenstele bce oe viessis 1,314,428 || 1936..... a eRe 1,788,522 
LOE ep ODE Sat en eae GL Gd Ga EOD Bis erstots stetee co ain ie ais LATS POOL AAD Si epadinetonte a ceed kee 1,839,420 
OZ e etee ee Od... TAS EOS AL O20 eich dete ots ae: 0 Fe AGG R72 AN MOSS ote cea wants gades 1,905, 692 
BOA te uae ca oe cee SOO Fo 00 LSS ewe. etc tra ch PbS27DUoat MUON sends cere ce eke 1,964,729 
Moonee! a ovat a aati OSG DIO We bOS Lo. «65m ces eee c TGDo;, C2 Al LOU. cayest cisptecieieate ae 2,037,563 


Oo EES On eae POLO RS ola WL OO As tcttuien oes alec leis 5s LAO Pel Sil LOA teeth oi c1a.< stele sists 2,109,437 
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6.—Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, Fiscal Years 1916-41 


Manu- Netueal Acety- 


Year |factured lene | Butane] Total 

Gas oF Gas 

No No. No ~No No 
(SUG 199,514} 67,940 - - | 267,454 
ON 314,915) 55,697 - - | 370,612 
1918..... 325,244) 88,795 - - | 414,039 
1919F ee 336,388} 91,056 ~ - | 427,444 
1920: .2:. 350,777| 85,004 5131 - | 436,294 
LOD e4 361,479] 98,494 577 - | 460,550 
ROA 1 aa 366, 840) 101,785 430 - | 469,065 
192355. 379,459] 102,007 438 - | 481,904 
1924..... 390,548] 105,804 425 - | 496,777 
1925 -Fee: 405,471) 106, 861 404 = | 512,736 
L026 ieee 443,067} 85,752 425 - | 529,244 
19D T eee 462,496} 90,302 358 — | 553,156 
1928..... 482,076] 98,915 357 - | 581,348 


— 


1 First year reported. 


Manu- |», 
Year |factured Natural 
Gas S Gas 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1929...} 504,500} 107,504 116 — || 612,120 
1930...] 620,788} 118,390 117 — |} 639,295 
1931...) 530,909} 125,550 67 2051) 666,731 
1932...| 540,277) 128,194 66 230] 668,767 
1933...| 532,139] 128,282 e 285] 660,786 

4 

14 

14 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 


Total 


1934...] 522,484] 134,710 369|| 657, 612 
1935...] 517,948) 139,763 638) 658,363 
1936...| 505,946} 158,827 1,108} 665,895 
1937...| 506,075} 169, 132 1,035) 676,245 
1938...] 510,261) 174,356 1,268] 685,888 
1939...| 512,373} 179,988 1,224) 698,588 
1940...| 514,170} 185,499 1,184) 700, 856 
1941...} 519,095} 192,097 1,157|| 712,358 


7.—Gas Sold in Canada, by Kinds, Fiscal Years 1932-41 
Norre.—Figures for 1920-31 will be found at p. 613 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Carburetted Coal Coke Oven| Natural | Acetylene 
Year Water Gas Gas Gas Gas Gas Butane Total 
M cu. it. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
103 Oe hata 4,267,074 | 6,385,622 | 7,235,463 | 27,244,803 790 6,600 | 45,140,352 
oo Foe es Ss rd Mean 3,821, 680 7,491,005 5,908,231 | 27,342,696 4,982 11,9380 44,580,524 
1934 eae ee 3,349, 893 7,682, 344 5,331,047 | 26,423,633 4,737 13,268 42,774,922 
MOS Ome ee ene 2,256, 568 8,378, 714 6,267,577 | 25,051, 664 5,729 12,576 41,972,828 
1936 Se aes 1,972,511 | 7,876,353 | 6,637,103 | 29,334,639 6,774 16,976 || 45,844,356 
LO Sere re ees 1,969,493 | 6,894,858 | 7,685,207 | 30,291,438 8,066 19,781 || 46,868,843 
1983). Be 2,301,030 6,945, 789 7,229,881 | 31,370,930 9,889 21,301 47,872, 820 
1 OS 9A keene: So oe 2,229,700 6, 267,914 7,589,480 | 31,928, 682 10,300 20,141 48,046, 167 
TO 40S mere ae 2,028,134 6,322,047 7,845,366 | 34,162,733 12,180 18,643 50,389, 103 
ED Dees tie © 1,727,392 | 6,938,003 | 8,293,387 | 29,673,000 25,964 17,751 || 46,675,497 


Section 5.—Bounties 


In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recog- 
nized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by 
Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties that involved payments in 
the past few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The bounty on 
bituminous coal was the outcome of a recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Maritime Claims relating to the use of Canadian coal in the manufacture of iron 
and steel and the payments have been as follows:— 


Paid for the fiscal year— 


1OSOsS IRE Pac's nccs cree © oe eal ee ee 273,148 net tons at 494c........ $ 135, 209-23 
LOS 128 2) tes ARS earet aden pe ae oa eee 126,356. net. tons at 49$c........ 62, 646-18 
LOSQ RO Se aie © 5455.) RNC ce rn iemen Reamer syerese 118,783 net tons at 494c........ 58, 797-54 
DS S55 Sete. SS cence elie’ Beato Res hy oor eae eet ses 213,841 net tons at 493c........ 105, 851-25 
1934-3 Ohrid hate Oi On Sic A ae 336,849 net tons at 494c........ 166, 740-20 
1935-8 Ging ec. ee ee oe eee 390,168 net tons at 494c........ 193, 133-12 
OB OxO Mo koe salvetaetciee : taiey eee hea Et re eete 564,695 net tons at 494c........ 279, 823-96 
LEY Getic RM Are eaen Ter is Sone ete She nee 583,817 net tons at 494c........ 288, 989-41 
OR BOO k.  aeeicn: a cited erie eh nr Reeth Ae 369,434 net tons at 49$c.......4. 182, 869-80 
1 ieee eae iy, he AR Ree See So tS 605,909 net tons at 494c........ 299, 924-93 
O40 = 44h herr Poon ee ene ae 776,969 net tons at 494c........ 384, 599-64 
April tosDecrslwl941e) 2 ee ee 558,642 net tons at 494c........ 276, 528-06 


Se 


sini iad 
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Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, lead, 
crude petroleum, manila fibre, zinc, and linen yarns, but the bounties on iron and 
steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921, on linen yarns in 1923 and on 
crude petroleum in 1927. ‘The total amounts paid in bounties on these commodities 
between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, and manufactures of 
(1896-1912), $16,785,827; lead (1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb.; zinc* 
(1919-21), $400,000; linen yarns (1921-23), $17,523; manila fibre (1903-13), $367,962; 
crude petroleum* (1905-27), $3,457,173 on 233,135,217 gallons. Total payments for 
expired bounties since 1896, including the $611,763 paid on copper bars and rodst 
and the $26,847 for hemp,t aggregated $23,646,311, exclusive of the bounties on 
coal shown above. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459-461, gives a description of the 
bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as tables showing, for each com- 
modity, the quantities on which bounties were annually paid and the amounts of 
such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915, inclusive. 


Since the outbreak of war, and especially in recent months, war-time bonuses 
have been introduced which also encourage the production of particular commodities 
and therefore have an effect similar to that of bounties. These war-time bonuses 
are dealt with in the various sections of the Year Book where they have a direct 
relationship to production, particularly in the Manufactures chapter. 


Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages{ 


The early French and English colonies prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to Indians and the English colonies placed certain restrictions upon their sale to 
Whites. The real movement towards prohibition did not appear, however, until 
the middle of the nineteenth century and the first regulatory legislation was enacted 
in Upper Canada in 1853. 


After Confederation, uncertainty as to whether the regulation of liquor licences 
was a Dominion or a provincial matter caused much confusion for several years. 
In 1878, the Dominion enacted the Canada Temperance Act, providing for ‘local 
option’. In 1883, the Dominion Licence Act was enacted, but this Act was later 
declared ultra vires by the Privy Council. 


During the years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed in 
all the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. The 
prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native wine, 
however, could be sold in Ontario. 


In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Dominion Government, in 1916, passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of that 
province. In 1919 this Act was changed to read that “‘on the request of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the importa- 
tion and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden’’. 


* For details of bounties on zinc and crude petroleum, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 
+ A statement of the bounties paid under the Copper Bounty Act, which expired on June 30, 1931, and 
the Hemp Bounty Act, which expired on Dee. 31, 1932, is given at p. 662 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


t Abridged from the report ‘‘The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’’, by Miss L.J. Beehler, M.A., 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing prohibition 
laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. The same 
course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan in 1925, 
“Ontario and New Brunswick in 1927 and Nova Scotia in 1930. Thus Prince Edward 
Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 


The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor 
by- brewers, which certain provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and 
taxing such sales heavily. In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought 
only at government liquor stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the 
retail sale of alcoholic beverages, the manufacture being still in private hands but 
under the supervision of the Liquor Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor 
Control Acts have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—In connection with the figures of net 
revenue shown in Table 8 it is essential to note that they include, not only the net 
profits made by Liquor Control Boards or Commissions, but also additional amounts 
of revenue received for permits, licences, etc., which are often paid direct to Pro- 
vincial Governments. In former editions of the Year Book this table is given in 


greater detail, but necessary explanation (attempted in footnotes) rendered inter- 


pretation very complicated. 


8.—Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, by Provinces, 1937-41 


Total Total 
Province Year Net Province Year Net 
. Revenue Revenue 
Nova Scotia— $ Manitoba— $ 
Year ended Nov. 30......... 1937 1,313,994 Year ended Apr. 30........ 1937 1,512,201 
1938 1,365,814 1938 1,753,363 
1939 1,718,425 1939 1,742,075 
1940 2,284,229 1940 1,857, 633 
1941 3,358, 235 : 1941 1,874, 954 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— 
Year ended Oct. 31.......... 1937 1,104,717 Year ended Mar. 81........ 1937 1,452,875 
1938 1,153,763 1938 1,247,191 
1939 1,275,799 1939 1,291, 106 
1940 1, 655,739 1940 1,706,357 
1941 2, 220,308 1941 1,941,185 
Quebec— Alberta— 
Year ended Apr. 30.......... 1937 5,487,018 Year ended Mar. 31........ 1937 2,390, 813 
1938 6,221, 814 1938 2,593,954 
1939 6,470, 864 1939 2,740, 124 
1940 Oe 1940 2,937,226 
1941 7,270,810 1941 3, 207, 627 
Ontario— British Columbia— 
Year ended Mar. 31......... 1937 9,455, 667 Year ended Mar. 81........] 1937 3,607,333 
1938 10,450, 166 1938 4,095, 165 
1939 10,129,159 1939 3,892,141 
1940 11,051, 912 1940 4,456,948 
1941 12,294,175 1941 4,841,482 


Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—lIt is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Certain Liquor Boards do 
not publish figures to show sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data avail- 
able for all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. 
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For example, the quantities consumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. 
Further, there is no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though 
inquiry has revealed that such illicit business has at times reached fairly large 


proportions. 


Obviously, figures of consumption are subject to error for the reasons mentioned 
above, and also because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in 
the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. 


Spirits —Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 


houses whence it is released for various purposes. 


The quantities shown as ‘‘entered 


for consumption” are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for consump- 


tion for beverage purposes in Canada. 


However, part of these may be exported. 


Malt Liquors—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 


warehouses. 


changes in warehouse stock; and (3) imports. 
Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing the 


rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. 


The available supply is, therefore, made up of (1) production; (2) 


This is believed to furnish a better 


measure of consumption than the method formerly used (i.e., subtracting exports 
from production) since part of the product is not consumed in the year of production 
but is placed in storage for maturing. 


§.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, Fiscal Years 1933-41 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1924 to 1932 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Entered 


Deduct 


Deduct 


Ad 
one for Exports Add Re-Exports Total iio 
Consump- in Imports jof Imported| Domestic Cou P 
tion Bon Spirits Exports ive 
pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. 

UD Geer sate Scho las givers rset slats 769,527 | 1,991,994 732,306 45 | 1,996,113 1,497, 669 
AUR baa tir ca ee ri 933,946 | 2,478,975 718,016 f2885\. 2.551), 030 1,578, 669 
TURN oa Soke o aan area aeine 1,063,928 | 2,215,332 713,346 45 | 2,205,249 1, 787,312 
ASSO renee Cate oa a. aeoe cw 1,621,286 | 3,006,544 976, 563 54 | 2,995,181 2,609, 158 
Ey foxcick tae CE eae RA 1,900,714 | 5,280,885 | 1,126,440 462 | 5,289,344 3,018, 233 
Re eae ae en ean ead 2,302,210 | 4,620,950} 1,297,925 141 | 4,734,678 3,486, 266 
MOS ener micas ete rsierarreratt rncac.at%s 2,299,474 | 1,956,358 | 1,265,909 121 | 2,087,956 3,433, 664 
MORO ere tate ae tone Shi 2,032,987 | 1,876,964 | 1,612,906 38 | 1,704,410 3,818,409 
DOG erence Wee ins 56). 5 ccuhio tts 2,371,633 | 3,827,065 | 1,479,606 AQy) 35468, 772 3,714,790 


10.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors in Canada, Fiscal Years 1932-41 
Nore —Figures for the years 1924 to 1931 are given at p 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Add 


er Deduct Deduct 
antiie 5 Add Quantities Deduct | Re-Exports|} Apparent 
Year Production Ce poe Siinotts Placed Domestic of onsump- 
Eaton. pee in Exports Imported tion 
Min roliciaee Warehouses Goods 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
1 a he ee 52,297,431 | 1,977,892 195,664 | 2,020,540 25,458 Nil 52,424,989 
14a vas BeetaSe 40, 664,625 1,491,735 106, 587 1,412,309 35, 667 “9 40,814,971 
FO SAE aii os aed 3 40,920, 623 974,161 93,602 1,324,494 404,939 12 40,258,941 
LU ODeaie aah ee-sia 52,078,590 | 11,176,838 97,572 | 11,169,798! 69,994 302 | 52,112,9061 
ESO eRe Se 57,154,948 875,759 88, 851 886,488 1 51,887 Nil 57,181, 1834 
DOS Gia 8 cts a 6s 60,308, 148 912,436 97,725 914,614} 112,902 ps 60,290,793 1 
DOSS eis oases 67,361, 250 7€5, 187 104,778 809, 0891 156, 053 o 67,266,073 1 
TS Dis ake ose 63,331,620 675,909 97,374 678, 4251 123,726 s 63,302, 7521 
BOAO Se Bee ass 66,496,129 646,399 92,873 753,067 1 192,612 32 | 66,289, 6901 
oe | ek ae 79,006,028 533,470 98,403 751,781 256,970 2 78,629, 148 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book to eliminate certain duplications previously 


included for these years. 
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11.—Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, Fiscal Years 1932-41 
Norts.—Figures for the years 1924 to 1931 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year book. 


———S 


Native Imported Apparent 
COR SUTE EIT: 
Year Apparent Toate Less Apparent are 
Consumption! Pp Re-exports | Consumption Tmiported 
gal gal gal. gal gal 
i LY eae meni caret acucile ee Safe tinlors 3,337,556 877,591 76 877,515 4,215,071 
LO SSR eer see pua etal cake ve ae Ee 2,478,387 669, 849 45 669, 804: 3,148,191 
18 92: Batornen Geet iat tees eine ciene 2,679,619 523, 866 5,783 518,083 3,197,702. 
LOSS SSN rete mo eee nite 3,187,504 542,019 1,970 540,049 3,727,553 
L986. scioe se eae c Ser meee rete eels Se 2,605, 602 506, 707 61 506, 646 35 128248 
LOO Te hee arce har reaire nee eee 2,693,456 472,887 ; 173 472,714 3,166,170 
1938 acess Leela mare heat 3,120,381 507, 669 107 507,562 3,627,943 
1980 cr os atta are 3,010,981 450,953 67 450, 886 3,461, 867 
1940 Ree Ronine titadicaaes hater 3,544,910 468,098 91 468; 007 4,012,917 


LOAN ect gtis Sera epee or 4,310,295 502,354 35 502,319 4,812,614 


1 Estimated from excise tax collections; see text on p. 565. 


PART IIJ.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874. In 1875 a new Insolvency Act 
(88 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion was passed, but was repealed 
in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation on the subject of bankruptcy 
until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years commercial failures were handled 
under provincial legislation, and the statistics relating to such failures during this 
period were compiled and published by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. 
Statistics of commercial failures dealt with under the Dominion Bankruptcy Act 
of 1919 have been compiled and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since 1920. (See pp. 569-572.) 

The three Sections of this Part, although closely related so far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field and the statistics presented in each 
Section are not comparable. 

Statistics of industrial and commercial failures in Canada, given in Section 1, 
are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. This concern is a mercantile agency 
interested primarily in credit information, and it is not to be expected that their 
data would be compiled on the same basis as figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. Their statistics are established 
on a broader basis than those of Section 2, inasmuch as they include, as well as 
bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such 
proceedings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, etc., when loss to creditors 
results. On the other hand, they do not include assignments of farmers (under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage-earners, so that, as a general rule, 
their totals run lower than those in Section 2. As pointed out, between 1875 and 
1919 Dun and Bradstreet was the only source of figures of commercial failures, 
and their statistics have an added value because they present an unbroken historical 
series, though not on a comparable basis since 1934 (see text preceding Table 1). 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., have ceased to publish statistics of assets since 1940. 

Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under Dominion legislation, such as the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act), the Winding Up Act and the Companies’ Creditors 


ee ee ee a 


oe 
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Arrangement Act, but not failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such 
Dominion legislation. In the field covered, however, Section 2 is broader than 
Section 1, inasmuch as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners and farmers. 

A word should be added as regards the value to be placed upon figures of assets 
and liabilities. Such values are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, 
are not uniformly made. The human equation enters into them to a considerable 
degree and they must be accepted with this qualification. 

Section 3 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Super- 
intendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on 
the amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can be assumed that this applies in even greater degree to 
the extended fields covered in Sections 1 and 2. 


‘Section 1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures from Private 


Sources 


A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland, by classes, for 
the years 1915 to 1935 is given at p. 969 of the 1986 Year Book. Early in 1936, 
however, Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were 
taken, adopted anew method of classification. The principal changes consisted of 
setting up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manu- 
facturing and a new class for. commercial service. Real estate companies, holding 
and other financial companies and agents of various kinds were dropped. These 
changes have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and- 
commercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the 
number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. 
The present figures of Table 1 are not comparable with those given at p. 969 of the 
1936 Year Book, because of the above reasons and because the earlier statistics 
cover Canada and Newfoundland whereas these are for Canada only. — 


1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-41, and by 
Provinces, 1941 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
Yearand facturing Trade Trade struction Service 
Province Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No | pitities |N°-| bilities | N°- | pilities |N°-| bilities |N°-| bilities] N°- | bilities 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Totals, 1934....| 303} 6,056; 82) 2,518] 1,068) 8,767| 63 $50) 84 751) 1,600) 18,042 


Totals, 1935....| 285} 5,044) 65) 1,249) 879) 5,202) 58 689} 80 910) 1,367) 13,094 
Totals, 1936....| 260; 4,459) 63) 1,454) 806) 4,331) 37 574] 72 496) 1,238) 11,314 
Tetals, 1937....| 190} 2,875) 51 925} 630) 3,041) 33 228) 48 357) 952| 7,426 
Totals, 1938....| 225) 4,766) 55) 1,229) 699) 4,464) 39 267| 31 316) 1,049} 11,036 
Totals, 1939....| 234) ~ 3,829} 77) 1,293) 874) 4,946) 53 793) G1 774) 1,299) 11,635 
Tetals, 1940....| 197| 3,482) 72) 1,128) 774) 3,949] &6 569} 59 450) 1,158) 9,578 


1941 
Pew isisnd...... 5... 1 - 1 - 6 2291 - 1 - 6 22 
Nova Scotia........ 1 65 2 19 17 99 j aye al - 21 185 
New Brunswick 1 - 1 6 ib 138) 1 - 1 - 18 144 
PUB O Re hee toe ota 83 1,579) 22 226) 279 14531) 35 S15) 30 198] 449| 3,771 
WIBLATIOsS tec eule ead 32 650} 12 164 132 718 6 174 8 129 200 1,835 
Manitoba........... 3 8 1 8 on 189 2 25\> 2 - 43 230 
Saskatchewan...... 4 24 1 3 96 346] 1 -| 2 10 103 383 
PLOT Uist e ccf sii e ee 2 50 if 1 20 Opi 4 - 1 - 24 142 
British Columbia... 4 41 2 112 10 65 1 3 1 26 18 247 


Totals, 1941....' 130!  2,419| 42 539! «6141 «3,118! 55 519| 41 364|| 8821 6,959 
1 None reported. 
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In 1941 Quebec and Ontario accounted for 50-9 p.c. and 22-7 p.c., respectively, 
of the total failures in the Dominion. As regards liabilities, while the two Provinces 
ranked in the same order, Quebec accounted for a greater percentage of the total, 
54-2 p.c. as compared with 22-7 p.c. registered for Ontario. 


2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1939-41 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1934 to 1936 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1937 and 
1938 at p. 959 of the 1940 edition. 


Failures Liabilities 
Province ——— 

1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 

No. No. No. $’000 $000. $’000 
Prince:Hd ward Island..5. -.0 see oe 4 9 6 99 28 22 
INGWa SCOUIA. eee eae ee ee 38 30 21 257 408 185 
New: Brunswickotcek & earn ee coe 43 48 18 559 259 144 
Qucheesss... ste ss See ee ee eee 591 514 449 5, 892 4,630 Saal 
Ontario rcs sac oo eee ee aeons 359 339° 200 2,834 3,039 1,835 
Manitoba wa ae cates one ae ceaeeie 117 63 43 955 335 230 
Saskatche want: st erence on eee 92 115 103 445 388 383 
HU) oYshig it eae aun RE oe eee ie Yo eh otter! Bhd Ie 37 27 24 238 341 142 
British Columbiae..ce ere een ae 18 ite 18 356 150 247 
Motals see ae: 1,299 1,158 882 11,635 9,578 6,959 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—The great majority of the commercial 
failures are found among trading establishments, which are so much more numerous 
than manufacturing establishments. Thus, according to the records of Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated, out of a total of 882 commercial failures in Canada in 
1941, 614 were among the retail trading establishments, including 213 in foods and 
82 in apparel. Out of the 1380 manufacturers who failed, 25 were in foods, 23 in 
textiles and 17 were manufacturers of forest products. 


3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 1939-41 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Norr.— Figures for the years 1934 to 1936 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book and for 1937 and 
1938 at pp. 959-960 of the 1940 edition. 


o 


Failures Liabilities 
Industry and Division 


1939 | 1940 4 1941 || 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
No. | No. | No. || $7000 | $7000 | $7000 


Manufacturing— : 
BP OOUBS oe West, cart. Sate Saude od wonkainte y Sea geome 48 57 25 607 463 376 
PROXGHES 3 vreoceniina ee ne Sete See era meee yea 65 42 we 1,365 664 242 
HOrest Products... -s seen vane eee a tee ee 20 13 17 186 221 308 
Paper, printing and publishing................... 15 13 14 102 394 312 
Chemicalsand Grugsatc.c)2 sts See ee 15 13 ic 75 182 35 
PIGS ocetdeotns atts hore apr NE Te te ee 4 3 1 252 130 30 
Leather and leather products................... 11 18 di 209 366 180 
Stone, clay, glass and products.................. i 4 a 64 55 ~ FS ok 
Kronfandisteel 6. t. ck eten: Cece Dake caer toe 10 iy a 104 58 43 
MaGhineryi-5. bays ate crt cndst oaniade tanec ae 3 3 5 32 10 243 
Transportation equipment... 71. i. sec dsnces. cones 2 Z 1 12 25 
ALSO GH CT) Fo et pie eee reno A ire a 34 22 20 821 914 613 


i ee en rd 


as re” 


Ne ee eS 


. 
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3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 1939-41 
—concluded 


Liabilities 


1939 1940 1941 


Failures 


Industry and Division ——— 
1939 1940 1941 


No. No. No. $000 $’000 $000 
Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries.......:......... 20 18 15 ays 540 144 
Clothing and furnishings:)aces -a0edcene wees Ce 9 6 1 193 102 18 
DorsevoOd a anc textiles en iccc te es cheno aH aecaniers 6 2 2 215 53 11 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 7 9 4 137 123 22 
DS RN TOWTEEY ERSTE c IC UGE T a fms oa aie ae mnt ie nal ly be a 2 3 1 48 16 1 
TAN CG) tiger SRN eC 2 Re BS aca ee Be a Dag Nil Nil 3 - - on 
PVILOIMOLIVOS PLOMUCUS aire eek oo Se 2 7 15 50 113 
DUDIIQUSON re wr Colt | Semi teen, one Nil Nil 3 - - 44 
Tas L Met H BES ge aval Reiter Oe cain eel A oR AEE 31 31 6 313 244 149 
Totals, Wholesale Trade........:...... 77 72 42 || 1,293 | 1,128 539 
Retail Trade— 
TERETE ISU SEES PRR A aah Sit tates 8 a 213 272 213 683 837 968 
Farm supplies, general stores.................0¢- 101 82 74 829 557 381 
Ganeramercnant ise ds. ores sss ee lek we aes 46 33 23 214 205 156 
AD DEROl men ete Gn gee hac aoe Heese. 183 117 82 989 754 347 
Furniture, household furniture................... 4] 28 16 360 208 93 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 45 43 32 392 482 198 
FATILOMORI VE PrOMUCES: cn. haes sacs e cares Bees 66 47 46 722 351 388 
POS CAUILATIES te ices ae ses eh uit co 90 72 64 952 180 191 
J EEGUYES(S in ocnis Stet AURA. Seen eee I Dee Ie 20 25 sy 88 98 115 
PU NOU WOH ree Ee eR hic as ee hee ee ke See 69 55 47 417 277 281 
Totals, Retail Trade................... 874 774 614 || 4,946 | 3,949 3,118 
Construction— 
Genera ucontractors<s.ncer cs. oes dee iaeee eh 13 19 20 499 266 - 209 
@arpenters and: bullderss. s.sc.. 0 tse cane 9 10 5 97 99 24 
Building sub-contractors. ..........c00cc0c.c0 00s 31 25 De 197 182 253 
OENETCONULSCUOTA hate ct ch ott ter beeen eed Nil 2 3 - 22 33 
Totals, Construction.................. 53 56 55 793 569 519 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners and dyers, tailors...................05. 10 20 4 77 197 29 
Eleitiare buses; taxis. CLO. . oyucs fone. aime eens ols 10 15 14 109 104 210 
Obes eee eto teat ee to RE ie Te 11 3 3 239 57 34 
enh S es ere ys eye Pe eR ys Lee al 7 1 1 269 Nil 18 
Miner takeras cre = eae: oe te fee see oes 2 6 4 9 31 25 
Tall a: Cavey el 5 220 COR antes aaa Ea Re I RS Pa Rete ae a 21 14 15 71 61 48 
Totals, Commercial Service............ 61 59 44 774 450 364 
Grand-lotals: 252.00 6ssn eee 1,299 | 1,158 882 || 11,635 | 9,578 6,959 


Section 2..—-Commercial Failures from Administrations under 
Dominion Legislation 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C. 1927, cc. 11 and 213) 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July, 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
However, changes in the Acts effective in 1923 affected the comparability with 1921 
and 1922, the two earliest full years for which statistics are compiled. The series 
in the tables below, therefore, begin with 1923, except for the analysis by branches 
of business, in Table 5, in which case 1924 is the first vear for which the analysis 
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is compiled. The statistics of this Section cover all bankruptcies and insolvencies 
that fall under Dominion legislation including assignments of individuals and 
farmers. : 


4.—Commercia!l Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1923-41 


Year PAR eeN. Ss: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bic. Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1923 act ei aceoke 16 155 67 1,181 970 258 280 323 158 3, 408 
NO D4 ore ee eters oer: 3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
NEVA We ones oe Boao Nites 4 7a 67 758 721 85 77 139 74 1,996 
TODO eey ee tcte oe 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 773 
O27 eee ne 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 he 1,841 
DEY A, tee ad Se dae a 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2nOod 
192.9 REE Ts Faker tee 1 a 61 927 762 91 84 LOTS: 69 2,167 
19300 Rhee. 2 61 45 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
LOSS oe eae oe if 51 74 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 
1932 artnet teas oe. 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
1933 actin Sere oe 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
TOGAA. ae meet 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 AED 
1935 oe Seen 4 28 37 632 390 46 66 83 28 1,314 
ROS GSSs ie erie: 6 29 15 589 384 ao 5 48 SH 1,198 
TOS hea ae ee Nil 23 23 623 335 BS 34 25 40 1,126 
1938 wk eee cee 4 35 31 588 391 67 56 20 27 1,219 
L980 ete notre 3 38 45 669 403 74 67 37 56 1,392 
194 0h arene als 26 12 622 362 36 46 31 35 1,173 
G4 eee ee cern: 4 ive vi 587 279 23 45 25 wil 1,008 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, 1924-41 


Trans- 

port- 
Logging Con- ation Not 
and | Mining | struc- and_ |Finance |Service | Classi- || Total 
shing tion | Public fied 

Utili- 

ties 


Agri- 


Year | Trade |. fac- aes * 


1924 1,317 329 204 ° 14 22 44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
1925 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
1926.25. 805 390 135 27 20 52 34 1 225 84 1,773 
192i 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 Nil 243 79 1,841 
19286403 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 5 263 103 2,037 
1929..... 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
1930..:..| 1,204 488 115 12 a 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
LOO eee 1, 102 464 125 5 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
1052 te app ae 468 190 9 6 83 43 7 290 153 2,420 
1983 LE 1,089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
10344... 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 217 Jor 1,532 
1985.2... 594 180 173 3 10 62 11 16 186 79 1,314 
193 6.8-pe 536 191 123 2 12 53 10 11 189 71 1,198 
1937.0: 584 182 104 5 21 46 7 15 123 39 1,126 
1938..... 667 200 101 1 11 50 9 4 109 67 1,219 
195 9%eaee 664 210 108 6 18 80 22 12 197 75 1 392 
TOA RS 591 167 67 4 15 53 13 11 201 51 1,173 
1941 482 132 34 2 14 64 13 8 188 71 1,008 


ee ee 
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6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, 1923-41 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year Grand Total | Grand Total Year Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 

TO Dacs te cede We eek 62,127,489 CleGliGso adem Voce dave <c aeetne 27,033,240 32,953,858 

PE oe SE ent ee oa 43,194,035 48,105,397 OSA eter. tinea 19,257,469 23,598, 260 

| LEP ATG Se 7 ae a 26,968,371 32,153, 697 GS Griese ode ore one 12,174,401 17,567,002 

BO 20s. cee cot ots 24, 676, 661 32,291,125 TOSG rai Staves Oak 10,703,620 15,144,945 

BOT Settee in ere ) 23,197,894 30, 634, 469 LOST tee caetC oe 10,704,079 14,303,362 

TO2Z Sco! soe eae etal te: 26,583,462 82,455,437 IOS Sh eee. os para 8,782,191 14,017,061 

ide ee eee 32,064,027 38, 747, 638 DE UNS 5 ae ee bd oe 11,186,360 15,089,461 

BUR Oe cheer en ck lenin torn 44,048,171 48,164,065 LOA Oe rnt wok scm, oe oe 7,676,295 10, 663,326 

BOS Ur ere acco hw cee 46,839,179 52,552,900 AOE Pine Be oth Sey aa Lo 20oS 9,133, 657 
RD Pe a ae eee 40, 604, 208 51, 629,303 


7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1941, 
with Totals for 1940 


1 Total | Total 
Branch of Business and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C.|) for | for 
N.S. 1941 | 1940 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. | No 
inl tea 9109) 381. 47 si 2| ef er. 77 
BNETAUSLOLOB Ls sie ean, Kollel eee 2 
GrOeery. seein oer hae bee tases 7) Nil 40 21 3 i Zi 3 78 94 
SS ONIGCEIONOIV tie sine icaercinen eestor 1 ag if 5 | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 13 22 
Drink-and tObaGCCO: 42 624). ooo ee Nil “S 12 1 of ee s ss 13 27 
pS ANIC Abe a: sie <ns ieee SE - 1 28 13 3 1 1 1 45 54 
IBpotsmnd shoes 25452.) eo Naas tie s Nil 6 6 6 Nil | Nil | Nil 12 27 
ek ae RN es ok eee oe ett 2 oe j a ee i “e ; e oe = 
DEIN rs oe eis cb cchee ue bao nce dees 2 a 2 
SEV Es ce ie a eo ¢ Nil 5 1| Nil teal ss i 10 
Books and stationery............... < di 9 3 1 i s 14 13 
Sal ie FoR: ESE Was ely eS ss 5 : Nil Nil . : 14 f 
BILWATORE GEE idee can cole abe os sf ¢ 2 : G 15 
Electrical apparatus................ a . 5 5 . Nil ‘3 . 10 12 
ee Pe Te eas seins Slime tS eet [oe Oe Poaad \ a7 
be Se bets Chemicals mera ce S : * BS i Od fA ‘ ; Nil : = 
WSCOlIRHOOUSSE . fs SoS eee ete koe 1 
TotalsVlrade 4.25.2 265060- 13 4| 271) 142 12 17 13 10 || 482 591 
Manufacturing— 
Vere ple f00ds..caccenc eek c ees Nil | Nil 16 5 1 1] Nil | Nil 23 42 
FATIMA LOOMS: aes sites Rae ess See we s se 5 2) Nil | Nil “4 sf 7 10 
Mursand leather: 2.2. ke foes nee eae i . Wy 2 2 * ‘ 14 1 g 
Be a elas wa) wclces a foe hake a 
OUDID Ss Me SIRENS Ree ORE 4 6 es f 4g 
eg Se ead manufactures....... : we 8 oh & ah 1 
FORMAN GISLCCL sere Aue nine Neots ooarec on 1 ee Gs i : 
Non-ferrous metals................. Nil se 2 ING se “s $5 “ 2 6 
Non-metallic minerals.............. ee 4 4 “es 1 es se 9 10 
Drugs and chemicals............... i 4 Nil 1 3 Nil i se 1 4 
Mascellancous S224. Si0 2 shcc sic Rae Oo ee oe 8 3 Es 1 4 sé 12 16 
Totals, Manufacturing...... 2| Nil 91 34 il 3 1| Nil | 132 167 
Service— 
MR TULOS rn). eed cd tee en peak te oe Nil | Nil 18 9} Nil Sala) 1 31 35 
Sata gabe and repairs.......... . ae ve iL x e : Nil = a 
GrBONANBEPVICS..c hose tohs dive Seer e a 6 2 2 6 
FRGSUAIIF ONES eet ee ation cio te # 22 8 1 1 3 | Nil 35 49 
Professional service................ - ‘* 10 6| Nil | Nil | Nil 16 A | 
| Recreational service..........2....- “a $ 3)| Nal s sé “s os 3 2 
MSISINGRB SCEVICO ys: s suincuss ccs e% ce is sy ie 2 ig se re ¢ 9 13 


-_————— |__| _______ |______ |__| | | || | 
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7.-—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1941, 
with Totals for 1940—concluded 


Peele Total | Total 

Branch of Business and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. for or 

N.S. 1941 | 1940 

No: | No |FNo;-) No.l) No-a|) No-No No. | No. 

Other— 

Aericulture: >. cvchdacie cme enn 2) Nil 16 11} Nil 5 | Nil 34 67 
VETTING ek cae os, Wea eee eae Nil se 3 6 1| Nil 14 15 
Logging, fishing and trapping.......| “ 1| Nil | Nil <6 Nil 2 4 
Construchione ssl eee ete 1 cote bal oA) 18 i 1 1 64 53 
Transportation and public utilities..}| Nil 1 8 2) Nil | Nil 1 13 13 
Funan CO. bee ene ee be aa Lg a a Nil 4 4 < & Nil 8 11 
Totals, Other............... 8 |g gael eaeel 2a a he Big te ls 135 | 163 
Not classified: ora. 055.4 edocs 3 2 39 20 1 2 3 71 51 


Grand Totals............... 21 7 | 3587 | 278 23 45 25 21 |1,008 | 1,173 


Section 3.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates 


The administration of bankrupt estates is now supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving as far as possible 
the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the 
first report are given at p. 1039 of the 1934-85 Year Book, and those for subsequent 
years are to be found in later editions. 


8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs: of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1933-41, and by Provinces, 1941 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 


Liabili- 
Assets : Percent- ¢ 
Year and states otimated| aot] otal | Leste et | Nags ot | Paid 
Province or City Closed b hy Ztiok sit? © heation Costs Creditors 
Debtor Debtor to Total 
No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totalss1933 316. tee 850 | 9,207,503) 8,629,392) 1,880,015) 423,833) 22-6 1,449,392 
Totals, 1934. ............ 1,620 |14,887,298/20,342,883) 3,800,996) 880,803} 23-2 2,908,020 
Totals, 1935.......... Se. F 1,198 |14,039,847/19, 402,471) 2,797,009) 763,617) 27-3 2,020,868 
Totals, 1936.............. 1,069 |10,314,455/14,018,966| 2,265,125) 603,182) 26-6 1,661,943 
Motalss 1987 3e. sons 1,149 |18,397,022/20,431,515| 2,805,743) 770,563) 27-5 2,035,180 
Totals 193825... 20. 2h sce 1,898 |15,995,276/21, 740,131) 2,526,562) 717,485} 28-4 1,809,077 
Totals; 19392 tion noe 1,119 |13,174,172/15, 760,643) 2,667,708 815,396 30-6 1,852,312 
Totals, 1940.............. 1,084 |11,315,392)14,932,651) 2,495,254] 756,646} 30-3 1,738,608 
1941 
Prince Edward Island........ Y 3,616 6, 050 1,264 621; 49-1 643 
Nova Scotiate-ee- ee 19 233,549 447,480 75,348 16,477 21-9 58, 871 
New Brunswick.............. 6 70, 878 92,478 13, 164 5, 883 44-7 7,281 
Que Wech= ee epic ime tent iat 262 1,641,542) 2,514,345 587, 405 150, 056 25-6 437,349 
Montrodii< neat neem oe ae ; 354 2,750,404! 4,885,901 903, 750 276, 627 30-6 627,123 
OntariolaAceos creennon 178 3,315, 908) 3,081,327 586, 690 187, 164 31-9 399, 526 
FROTONLO Me etka ee 61 1,959,513] 1,674,036 833,895 147172 16-9 692,723 
Wanitana cs terse erates 25 269, 806 399, 003 149,356 23,449 15-7 125, 907 
Saskatchéwanid.. ..<. aes 17 213,032 258,081 45,197 10,714 23-7 34, 483 
IDET LA ie a a deat: mahal 19 103, 230 170, 721 24,538 8,453 34-4 16, 085 
Britisni@olum bia: see Bora AOSD OOLl  seo.coo) sesnOLs 75,938} 40-4 112,080 
Potals 19s se 981 |11,597,029/14,315,281| 3,408,625, 896,554) 26-3 2,512,0712 
1 Exclusive of the city shown separately. 2 Tn addition to the payments by the trustee, secured 


creditors valued their security or realized on it themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an 
amount of approximately $2,847,867. 


ee 


: 
; 
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The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act came into effect Sept. 1, 1934. 
Assignments are made only in those cases in which the farmers are hopelessly 
insolvent and in many cases the assignments follow the rejection of proposals sub- 
mitted to the creditors. Receiving orders are made only in cases in which the 
farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of their proposals as accepted by the creditors 
and approved by the court. Table 9 shows only statistics of estates closed by 
assignments or receiving orders and does not indicate the proposals that have been 
approved and are being carried out under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 


9.— Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Estates Closed 
by Assignments or Receiving Orders Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1935-41, and by Provinces, 1941. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 


| Liabili- 
Assets é Percent- : 
: ties, Total Costs of Paid 
Year and Estates |HEstimated Batiated| Renliza- Adminis |) 28° of i 
Province Closed by by tion tration Costs Creditors 
Debtor Debtor to Total 
No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals; 1935. .3.8 oes. 94. 352,030) 729,203 20,731 2,296) 11-1 18,435 
Totals, 1936............. 259 | 1,227,198) 2,426,374 55,451 12,904) 28-3 42,547 
Totals, 1937.............. 167 641,096) 1,131,828 78,562 13,885} 17-7 64,677 
Totals, 1938. 2.0.05. 0.58. 139 575,514| 974, 002 76,832 13,400; 17-4 63,432 
Totals, 19393002. Be. 83 368,548) 688,524 39,808 9,466} 23-8 30,342 
Totals, 1940.............. 59 267,032) 459,516 37,338 7,417; 19-8 29,921 
1941 
Prince Edward Island........ Nil - - - - - - 
INOVS SeObISe es fo. oes erat ge = - ~ - = - 
New Brunswick.............. | 2,185 2,119 196 58} 29-6 138 
OunehoGsnadiatawKe. sat wires 13 50,313 91,654 21,078 6,167} 29-3 14,911 
OBERTIO’N ee Aes ha sires oak 8 37,000 53,810 7,685 1,188 15-5 6,497 
Manitong 5: Geeasgacas abies 2 2,234 5,381 208 87 41-8 121 
Saskatchewan............... 15 80,300} 114,892 1,991 1,991} 100-0 Nil 
BATSON rded try N90 26 Kk Beever’ 3 5,942 20,175 161 161} 100-0 v7 
British Columbia... °.5..52. Nil ~ ~ - - ~ - 


Totals, 1941............. 42 177,974; 288,031 31,319 9,652) 30-8 21, 6671 


1 Jn addition, land and chattels under mortgage or lien, of an estimated value of $87,204, were trans- 
ferred to secured creditors. 
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Canada, nearly 4,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo- 
graphic barriers running in a north-south direction, and a relatively small population 
of 11,419,896 (preliminary count of population from the Census of 1941) thinly 
distributed along the southern strip of this vast area presents unusual difficulties 
from the standpoint of transportation. 
from each other by areas of rough, rocky, forest terrain, such as the region lying 
between New Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior, 
dividing the industria! region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of 


the prairies, and the barriers interposed by the mountains of British Columbia. 
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such a country with a population so distributed and producing mainly for export, as 
do western agriculturists or, like manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant 
portions of the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. 


In order to appraise the value of each of the agencies of transportation, this 
chapter of the Year Book, after treating of government control over agencies of 
transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the four main agencies, 
namely, carriers by rail, road, water and air, in Parts JJ, III, IV and V, respectively. 
In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the plant, equipment and 
facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and (8) the traffic carried 
or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each agency. Unfor- 
tunately, this arrangement brings out some rather serious gaps in the information 
at present available; these are pointed out in the respective Parts. 


Scarcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 
tered. The Post Office has been a great though little-recognized factor in promoting 
solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same 
desirable object is now being further aided by the radio, while telegraphs and 
telephones have done much to annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particular, 
having been of great social and economic benefit in country districts. The press, 
assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates and by low second-class mail rates to 
all parts of the country, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, VI, VIII and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation 


With the modern development of new forms of transportation, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation— 
carriers by rail, road, water and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation in Canada. The Dominion Department of Transport was organized 
on Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34 of the Statutes of 1936, to unify in one 
Department the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine 
and shipping, civil aviation and radio. 

The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 
‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently 
and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a par- 
ticular type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been a 
strong tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half century. 
The outstanding example of these consolidations in Canada in recent years is the 
concentration of control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railways. 


Such control inevitably brings with it elements of monopoly and possible over- 
charge, and it has been deemed advisable in Canada, as in other countries, to set up 
authorities to control the rates to be charged and the other conditions on which 
services to the public are to be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far 
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as the railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government are concerned, 
is now in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. From time to time 
the regulatory authority of the Commission has been extended to a limited extent 
to other utilities (see below). 


Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, there exist, in several of the 
provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the supervision and control of 
local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the 
regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established 
in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the Nova 
Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties are 
performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.*—Introductory 
paragraphs explaining the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation 
by commission in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization 
of the Board, procedure, judgments, etc., are given at pp. 633-634 of the 1940 Year 
Book. 


Powers of the Board.—With regard to transport by rail, these cover matters 
relating to_the location, construction and operation of railways. The most important 
of these powers has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into 
standard and special; freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard 
rates are maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a 
change of rates has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually 
come to the notice of the Commission, for a changed rate alters the extent of the 
territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the 
case to the Commission. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph 
and express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than 
were given to it in dealing with railways. By the Transport Act, the Board now 
has the power also to issue licences to persons or concerns entitled to engage in trans- 
port by air on the air routes declared to be under its jurisdiction by the Governor in 
Council. Since Jan. 15, 1939, and following a proclamation of the Governor in 
Council to that effect, the Board has also the power to issue licences to ships engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or goods on the Great Lakes, as defined in 
Sect. 2, Subsection 1 (f), of the Transport Act, 1988. 


Section 2.—_Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication 


The Development of National Radio Broadcasting in Canada.—The 
first radio communication in Canada took the form of radio-telegraphy and was 
established in 1901, between Chateau Bay, Que., the terminus of the Government 


* Revised by P. F. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, Ottawa. 
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north-shore telegraph line on the north side of Belle Isle Straits, and Belle Isle, 
Newfoundland. The stations were erected by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of London, England, for the Telegraph Division of the Department of 
Public Works. Their purpose was to replace the existing cable service between the 
island and the mainland which was continually being interrupted by ice. Since 
that time, radio-telegraphic communication facilities have expanded steadily, 
Most of the larger stations are under actual Government operation and, at present, 
networks of direction-finding, marine radio beacon, aviation radio range, and other 
types of stations provide a complete service for ships, aircraft, and all other users of 
such means of communication (see pp. 654 to 657). There are also a number of 
controlled small private stations in operation. 


Broadcasting of the human voice by radio, or radio-telephony was not, in the 
first stages, controlled by the Dominion Government. It commenced with test 
programs carried out by the Canadian Marconi Company at Montreal during the 
winter of 1919. Regular organized programs were begun in December, 1920, by 
the same company. By April, 1922, the establishment of broadcasting stations on 
a general scale had commenced, and 52 private, commercial and amateur broadcasting 
licences were granted during the fiscal year 1923. 


In 1927, the administration of radio within the Dominion was vested in the 
Department of Marine. The matter of Dominion jurisdiction was questioned 
by certain of the provinces on different occasions, but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial 
Committee of the Imperial Privy Council ruled that the control and regulation of 
radio communication was within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. 
This decision was a very important one and did much to further the nationalization 
of radio broadcasting in Canada. Following this ruling, the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Act was passed in 1932 and power was vested in the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission to control and regulate radio broadcasting in Canada. 


Without the use of transcontinental transmission wires and broadcasting sta- 
tions, the Commission did not, at the outset, engage in national broadcasting on a 
substantial scale. In April, 1933, the nucleus of a national network of stations was 
secured by the taking over and operating of the three stations of the Canadian 
National Railways at Moncton, Ottawa and Vancouver. 


A further phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 
1936, when the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (see pp. 658-661) replaced the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The new Act gave the Corporation 
much wider powers in the operation of the system, and was modelled very largely 
along the lines of the Act governing the British Broadcasting Corporation. Control 
of certain technical matters reverted to the Minister of Transport, to be exercised 
through the Radio Division of the Department. As a result of the War, however, 
these powers were transferred to the Minister of Munitions and Supply in 1940; 
in June, 1941, jurisdiction over the activities of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration were transferred to the Minister of National War Services. The present 
war-time functions of national radio are discussed more fully in the section of this 
chapter referred to above. 


The Post Office.—From its earliest days, and by reason of the nature of its 
services, the Post Office has operated as a government monopoly. At Confederation 
the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion and the Post Office Act 
of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. Administrative statistics appear 
at pp. 662-668. 
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Section 3.—War-Time Control of Transportation* 


The extensive transportation systems of Canada were, in peace-time, capable 
of handling a much greater volume of traffic than conditions required. However, 
since the outbreak of war in 19389, the vastly increased movements of raw materials 
to the factories, and of munitions, troops, etc., to the theatres of war, have placed 
a heavy burden on existing transportation facilities. Early in the War, the Govern- 
ment took steps to ensure that the vital transportation requirements of the war 
effort would be met and since then many important measures have been put into 
effect. The chief agencies of transportation control are the Canadian Shipping 
Board, and the Controllers of Ship Repairs, Transport and Transit. The organiza- 


tion and functions of these agencies are described briefly in the following paragraphs | 


The Canadian Shipping Board.—Immediately upon the outbreak of war, 
all Canadian merchant shipping was brought under government control. On 
Sept. 5, 1939, the Canadian Ship Licensing Board was established, and it was 
provided that no Canadian merchant vessel of over 500 tons engaged in foreign 
trade could undertake a voyage without obtaining a licence. The purpose of 
this was to ensure that such small merchant marine as Canada possessed would be 
employed to greatest advantage in the prosecution of the War. In December, 
1939, the Canadian Shipping Board was established and the Ship Licensing Board 
was incorporated in it. The Board, given wide general powers over all Canadian 
shipping, consisted of senior representatives of the Departments of External Affairs, 
National Revenue, National Defence for Naval Service, Trade and Commerce and 
Transport, with the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce as Chairman. In 
addition, the Transport Controller (see p. 580) was a member and an experienced 
private shipping official was appointed Director of Shipping, a member of the 
Board, and its chief executive officer. 


In December, 1941, the President of Wartime Merchant Shipping, a Crown 
Company established by the Department of Munitions and Supply to build merchant 
vessels in Canada, was added to the Board’s membership. To facilitate close 
liaison with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and with the United 
States Government shipping agencies, such as the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the War Shipping Administration and the Office of Defence Transportation, 
the Board appointed representatives at London, England, and at Washington, 
D.C. A representative at Vancouver, B.C., was also appointed to assist the Board 
in matters relating to the Pacific Coast. Two additional experienced private 
shipping officials were also appointed as technical advisers, to assist the Director 
of Shipping in regard to Great Lakes and ocean shipping, respectively. 


As noted above, the Shipping Board was vested with wide powers over Canadian 
shipping in the present emergency. In the spring of 1940 the Board issued orders 
under which no vessel exceeding 500 gross tons could be purchased or chartered 
without the approval of the Board’s Director of Shipping. The Board’s charter 
control was used as an instrument for co-operating with the British Ministry of 
War Transport, especially in the latter’s early efforts to place a ceiling on soaring 
charter rates, and, as from Aug. 1, 1941, more stringent ceilings on these rates, 
similar to those established by the United States Maritime Commission on the same 
date, were put into effect. The co-operation of the United States in this field has 
been of great assistance in curbing the war-time inflation of shipping rates. On 


* This material has been compiled in co-operation with the Canadian Shipping Board, the Transport 
Controller, and from material published by the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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Jan. 20, 1942, the Board issued a new schedule of time charter rates materially 
reducing those of Aug. 1, 1941. Parallel action was taken by the United Kingdom 
Ministry of War Transport and the United States Maritime Commission. 


The system of Ships’ Privilege Licences, introduced to parallel and supplement 
the British Ship Warrant System, gave the Board power to deny facilities at Canadian 
ports to vessels that fail to co-operate in the Allied war effort. This control is 
administered through the Department of National Revenue and the Collectors of 
Customs at the various ports. One of the chief functions of the Board is to obtain 
shipping space to service Canada’s essential overseas trade. Until recently, in the 
absence of any Canadian agency to decide on shipping priorities, the Board had in 
large measure to assume the responsibility of deciding which materials should be 
granted shipping space available, and in what order. On Oct. 31, 1941, the Shipping 
Priorities Committee was created, and the Board now allocates shipping space on 
the basis of the priority ratings given by this Committee, which in turn bases its 


’ decisions and formulates its requests to the Board on the reports and representations 


received from the various commodity controllers and administrators of the Wartime 
Industries Control Board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


As a result of such control measures, Canadian shipping is making a valuable 
contribution to the war effort. Practically all of Canada’s sea-going merchant 
marine has been placed in war service, and an appreciable number of its vessels 
have been lost. Apart from ocean-going vessels, a large number. of Canadian 
canal-type inland navigation vessels have been sent across the Atlantic for service 
in the United Kingdom. Many vessels of this type have also been converted and 
directed to deep-sea work, carrying essential materials for. Canadian war industries 
and construction materials to such regions as Newfoundland for defence projects. 


An appreciable number of Upper Great Lakes vessels were withdrawn from the 
carriage of Canadian cargoes and allocated to assist in the movement of United States 
Lake Superior ore during the 1941 navigation season. Arrangements were made to 
withdraw, if necessary, every serviceable canal-type vessel capable of deep-sea work 
from the Great Lakes during the winter of 1941-42, and a large number of these 
were allocated, in collaboration with the United States Maritime Commission, for 
United States coastal service. Smaller Canadian vessels, such as salvage vessels and 
towage tugs, have been or are about to be withdrawn from Canadian service and 
sent across the Atlantic to the United Kingdom. 


Ship Repairs.—One of the most vital needs of the Allied nations in the 
present war has been that of shipping tonnage with which to transport cargoes of 
food, essential materials, munitions and troops, to beleaguered countries. Voyages 
of cargo ships in war-time often take twice or three times as long as formerly, owing 
to the necessity of special routings for reasons of safety. Despite precautions, 
many ships have fallen prey to enemy action. In addition, blackouts at sea, and 
the fact that ships cannot use their wireless equipment, have resulted in frequent 
accidents causing a considerable percentage of the total shipping tonnage of the 
Allied nations to be under repair almost daily. 


In November, 1940, the Director General of Shipbuilding was appointed Con- 
troller of Ship Construction and Repairs. Because of the urgent need for organizing 
and regulating ship repairs, it was decided, in April, 1941, that the Controller should 
devote his time exclusively to matters connected with the repair of pester including 
the construction, maintenance, and use of drydocks. 
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It is the duty of the Controller of Ship Repairs to see that Canadian ship-repair 
facilities are adequate and that they are put to the most effective use from the 
standpoint of the war program. To this end the Controller gives priority at all 
times to naval repairs and repairs to merchant vessels engaged in services essential 
to the war program. With respect to merchant shipping, major damage repairs 
which will tie up a drydock for several weeks are sometimes held up until routine 
drydockings are carried out on several vessels, the object being to make available 
the greatest volume of tonnage for loading cargo. 


The Ship Repairs Controller co-operates with the British Ministry of Shipping, 
ship owners, agents, shipyards, drydocks, etc., to expedite the movements of ships 
from eastern Canadian ports. Construction work on piers, dredging for drydocks, 
and other necessary preparatory work was completed in 1941. 


Transport.—The office of the Transport Controller was established in Nov- 
ember, 1939, responsible to the Minister of Transport, and created to facilitate the 
orderly and expeditious transit of war materials, troops, etc., and to prevent con- 
gestion in freight terminals and at the seaboard. As noted above, the Transport 
Controller is also an ex-officio member of the Canadian Shipping Board, (see p. 578), 
and acts as Transport Advisor to the various Government Departments, including 
Munitions and Supply, National Defence, Transport, Agriculture, etc. 


The Transport Controller exercises control of goods, including civilian and 
defence materials, moving between points in Canada, and to the various ports for 
export, and also supervises the movement of civilian passengers and Military, Naval 
and Air Force personnel. : 


Transport of Goods for Export.—All exports of defence and war materials move | 


under permit from the Transport Controller to the seaboard, and in conjunction 
with the British Ministry of War Transport, the Controller secures the necessary 
space on vessels controlled by the British or Allied Governments, and acts generally 
as the shipping representative of all Government Departments. 


For special movements, including those of Army, Navy and Air Force in the 
western hemisphere, the Transport Controller charters and makes the necessary 
arrangements, and has power to grant priorities at National Harbour Board facilities 
in Canada. 


Domestic Movement of Goods.—While the Controller has control over domestic 
goods, it has not become necessary to issue permits except for rush or important 
shipments. 


Rates.—It is the duty of the Transport Controller to negotiate rates, stop- 


overs and other special arrangements with the various railway companies on the 
movement of all war supplies and defence materials. 


The Transport Controller also has power and authority to regulate and co- 
ordinate the movement of trucks owned or operated by the railways and express 
companies of Canada. 


Civil Transit of Passengers.—Local transportation facilities such as buses, 
street cars, etc., in certain congested urban centres have also been heavily taxed 
as a result of the War. To control and relieve this situation as far as possible, a 
Transit Controller was appointed in August, 1941, responsible to the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply. 
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The Transit Controller has the power to issue and cancel permits or licences and 
to fix schedules of fares or rates for agencies transporting passengers for hire, including 
street cars, buses and ferries. He may also regulate the parking of vehicles. The 
Transit Controller is further empowered to stagger working hours in order to relieve 


_ transportation congestion. He may accordingly order any employer to arrange or 


alter the hours of employment of his employees in order that such numbers of 
employees as the Controller may fix will, as far as possible, arrive-or depart from 
their places of employment at such times as may be directed. Plans for the stag- 
gering of hours of employment in a number of key centres are being drafted and 
“staggered hours’’ have already been introduced in a number of the Government 
Departments at Ottawa, and in industrial plants, commercial institutions, schools, 
etc., in a number of other municipalities. 


PART IIT.—RAILWAYS 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways* 


The steam railway is still the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled. The statistical field is more com- 
pletely covered for this form of transportation than for any other, since there are 
fairly complete figures dealing with steam railway mileage, equipment, finances 
and traffic. 


Historical.—A. brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in 
Canada is given at pp. 635-638 of the 1940 Year Book. Further details are given 
at pp. 616-623 of the 1922-23 Year Book, at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book and 
at pp. 694-698 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment of Steam Railways 


Although construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the 
short link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—hy 1850 there were 
only 66 miles of railway in operation in Canada. The first great period of construc- 
tion was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and Great Western railways, as well 
as numerous smaller lines, were built. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last great period of railway building from 1900 to 
1917 the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
were constructed. 

Construction has been most active in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


during the past decade, while there has been a tendency for mileages to decline 
slightly in the other provinces, because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. 


* Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an ‘‘Annual Report on Steam Railways’’, 
as well as numerous other reports, a list of which is given in Chapter X XVIII of this volume. Certain 
# ae financial statistics of steam railways are compiled with the co-operation of officers of the Department 
of Transport. 
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1.—Record of Steam-Railway Mileage 


Norre.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 are given at p. 546 
of the 1941 Year Book. 


or je . . 
bier hea gcse ay 40 Mileages, by Provinces, 1931-40 
Miles Miles Miles 
Year | inOp-|| Year | inOp-|| Year | in Op- Adiste ine: 1931 | 1936 | 1939 | 1940 
eration eration eration Me 
No. No. No. miles | miles | miles | miles 
Single Track— 

1900....| 17,657|| 1914. .| 30,795 40,570] Prince Edward Island... 286 286 286 286 
1901....) 18,140) 1915...) 34,882 410221) sNovaiSCotlaaseeeoeee Tt 418 “1,397 1e396h 1396 
1902....] 18,714] 1916..) 36,985 41,380] New Brunswick........ 1,934} 1,871} 1,878) 1,848 
1903....] 18,988] 1917..| 38,369 42 O47 eQuebeCse eee 4,926, 4,777) 4,836] 4,804 
1904....] 19,431] 1918. .| 38,252 £2 S80 eOntariote sw 2 eee 10,905} 10,746] 10,570} 10,562 
Manitoba sneer: 4,419} 4,860] 4,860] 4,860 
1905....| 20,487]} 19191..| 38,329 42,409] Saskatchewan.......... 8,268! 8,624! 8,777) 8,777 
1906. ...| 21,423)) 19192..| 38,495 42836 Albertans sees 5, 630), 5,687). 5, (OLN e. 76k 
1907....| 22,446] 1920. .| 38,805 42,270] British Columbia....... 4,097} 3,907) 3,891] 3,884 
1908....] 22,966) 1921..| 39,191 49) ONG Wey akon ane ee eee ree 58 58 58 58 
1909....| 24,104] 1922. .| 39,358 42,552] In United States........ 339 339 339 339 
1910....| 24,731) 1923. .) 39, 654 42,727 Totals, Single Track. .| 42,280} 42,552] 42,637] 42,565 

1911....}] 25,400) 1924..| 40,059 42,742 
1912....| 26,840) 1925..| 40,350 49, 6371(Second tracks .......5.5: 2,688} 2,500} 2,499] 2,502 
1913....] 29,304] 1926..| 40,350 42,565|Industrial track.......... 1,606} 1,401) 1,357) 1,365 
Yard track and sidings....| 10,277} 10,239) 10,108} 10,101 
Grand Totals........ 56,851! 56,692! 56,601! 56,533 

1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 Asat Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1920 and 1940 the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-799 
tons to 41-922 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 42-074 tons, of coal cars from 43-404 
tons to 53-835 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 42-806 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotives increased 29 p.c. between 1920 and 1940. 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1934-40 


Type of Rolling-Stock 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
No No No No. No No No 
Locomotives 
PAaSsen@erso ne seem ae 1,291 1, 200 1,191 1,209 1,214 1,174 1,189 
Breivh ti. eee eee ee 3,035 2,876 2, 862 2,805 Paper fals: 2,592 2,374 
Switching. scmer cies HGH 685 660 618 593 571 709 
lectrigeen ss see See EDS ERS | Hee 34 34 30 ie 35 ene S 1 ote 
Totals, Locomotives....... 5,087 4,795 4,747 4,667 4,557 _ 4,373 4,308 
Passenger Cars 
Mirgt classeses ay eet 1,907 1,745 1,754 1,850 1,89v 1,874 1,860 
Second*Classin ss teente.c od verses 5 295 276 256 255 252 4 
Combinations. enlace ee 461 362 Siz 370 373 371 370 
Pmmicrant eater ae ee 628 566 419 374 337 353 358 
Di ninetets recite raya 260 257 256 mol 220 197 194 
Parlour sek oe ee ee 302 290 .278 259 250 244 235 
Sileepingl.. ggoee he ere 1,163 1,138 1,085 1,037 1,003 983 915 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,629 1,462 1,454 1,447 1,508 1,573 1,576 
MOtorzcarsyy.ice nee eee 96 99 92 88 89 85 83 
Pond Oi) ato Oe aa eh he Ce ae rd ce 490 455 457 4632 4562 4552 4342 
Totals, Passenger Cars!... 7,286 6,669 6,443 6,395 6,381 6,387 6,267 
Freight Cars 
BOR a Ae te eer ee 141, 768 128, 816 124, 448 125,421 121,954 115, 492 116, 629 
EIQGE ook ete ere en 15,124 13,501 12,991 12,548 12,462 11,692 12,049 
StOc Kaccer ives fe ere nee 8,744 7,467 7,219 TAU ETE 6,436 5,985 5,866 
Goal Se aa ee ee 18,115 17,566 17,463 18,066 18,115 17,770 17,453 
ain ke. eek BP AS Mek she toe ae. td 468 425 432 421 405 402 389 
Retrigorator: emacs 7,904 6, 682 (ean 7,164 7,005 Oviis 6,534 
OPnOR asso: Aas es Oe 2,929 2,303 2,124 2,0763 1, 9523 1, 9648 1,7778 
Totals, Freight Cars...... 195,052 176,760 172,008 172,773 168,329 160,018 160,697 


1 Includes Pullman Co. cars in Canadian service. 2 Includes 3 auto-railers. 3 Includes 
one auto-railer. i 
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FINANCES OF STEAM RAILWAYS 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways 


583 


The tables in this subsection deal with the capital liability, capital invested, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid 


to steam railways. 


However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 


in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
This is given in the latter part of the sub- 


of the Government-owned railways. 
Some further statistics of revenue are included in Table 17, where they 


section. 
are shown in relation to traffic. 


3.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways (Railway Bridge Companies Included), 1940 


by Gross 
: Single-Track Capital Earnings Operating 
Railway Mileage Liability from. Expenses 
Operation 
miles $ $ $ 

Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd............ -o f 3,095, 628 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay........... 321-8 \ 15,016,050 2,647,321 2,041,738 
PUTIN AN eT ONGUICTE cc ken «edt he cae e 10-6 629, 800 156, 279 108, 206 
Ura G RE Ole eee. ah fa Ms ius Ba RES 90-3 4,978,879 197,304 144, 681 
@anada.and-Gulf Terminal’)... J<. <3 e. 38-1 1,740,000 109, 100 79,679 
PWansus Southern aston swe tee wanes en 380-6 44,365, 0001 14, 155, 169 9,023,815 
Wanadoo National: sto cps vriwiund sd ccc s soe 21, 847-62 | 1,983,808, 9983 212,300, 711 175,718,566 
Garnaiany PaCitCoe oN ees aca ele 17,153-12 | 1,213,760, 8533 171,535,475 | 127,559,593 
MONtTAL-VGTIOONG. ooae. Si Sei elke wees: 25-3 4 DL RTPA 193,673 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co......... 31-3 1,349, 0085 166,486 123,963 
Detrogtiviver Lunneb ig icf yee sees a. 6 4,154, 6285 6 6 
dDieje’ened Na avy avet Dee ae wines Re Any rarer 21:3 976,000 313,536 206, 824 
Greater Winnipeg Water District........... 92-0 1,843, 2865 92,466 85,396 
Me BONED A Vas CE op uisiac dia 2 pon eerd h oicte Sis 510-1 33,539, 6355 115,479 470, 257 
International Bridge and Terminal Co...... 1-1 0, 000 78,483 59, 605 
RCW Rew C2555 est [Lait ee A Mee Sa Cte, Con eae 5-1 102,3885 13,957 14,385 
Maritime Coal Railway and Power Co..... 12-2 657, 6035 124, 862 58,070 
Midland Railway of Manitoba.............. 75°5 4,800,000 316,522 386, 582 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel............... 5-4 1,263,000 35,677 25,115 
Naperville mniethOne. secc-5.2 Uwe. Dates cco 3 41-7 1, 200, 000 485, 816 350, 061 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard................. 60-8 2,846, 800 63,342 115, 900 
INigissing Central. ccok. wanthnaantia cs satel ck 59-7 4,268, 6195 450,593 457,731 
INorehern:A lbertarce:® chine ose x aious ae es 927-5 30,345,000 2,517,430 1,737,422 
Otiaws and. New, VOrk.: nc. ese. secs 58-7 2,100,000 — 112,985 160, 203 
Pacme Great Hastern 000. wae es es 347-8 101, 660, 828 542,346 564, 680 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D-R.)...... 319-0 11,122,025 4, 686, 622 2,853,422 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co...... 25-4 6, 269,974 433,840 65, 148 
Roberval and Saguenay..............:..... 29-0 3,330,000 937,521 378, 261 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.............. 60-6 2,152, 6851 580,952 643, 111 
BD VEINe YW, Att WOUIS DUT Oe Gree son achoselese etetecanier= 70:3 5,309, 5525 1,719, 695 1,123,095 
PIGe rms CK Leta Se ws vice 8 Sul orate eciTevece 3 113-0 3, 856,336 14,092 203, 647 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario........ 514-0 38, 689,935 5,351, 691 3,629,423 
‘Phousand: Pslandste) = Gas. 6. Pre 8. 4-5 60, 000 36,894 29,839 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo............. 111-0 10, 287,000 2,397,511 1,463,843 
BOrOnLOeLeriimals eta oo. Acces hope ae ees 3-2 26,460,000 323,361 574, 600 
Vansburencoridge Cone. sso. 0. ke ten ans. 0-3 250, 000 25535 5,524 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern........... 86-8 23,500,000 510, 555 349,319 
Wabash (im Canada)e:. fresdon heehee sce 8 245-4 7 5, 241,348 4,047,255 

WP otalsnsc Seeteanc ire Oe bore Y 42,564-98 | 3,590,089,5109 429,223,677 | 335,352,632 
Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)........ 23,6385 | 1,983,808, 9983 247,527,225 | 202,519,813 


1 Capital of lessor company. 2 Includes 26-2 miles of joint track. Canadian lines only for 
Canadian National, but Canadian and U.S. lines for Canadian Pacific. 3 Capital of lines in Canada 
and U.S., ineluding capital of leased lines. Includes $159,164,541 of leased and acquired lines held by 
Canadian Pacific. 4Included with Canadian National. 5 Investment in road and equip- 

ent. 6 Included with Canada Southern. 7Trackage rights only. 8 Hixcludes duplications. 
Tncilos $210,054,338 Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Liability._The great increase after 1922 in the capital liability of the 
steam railways of Canada is due to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways 
and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as part of the capital 
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liability of the railways. The reduction after 1937, brought about by the Canadian 
National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), is explained at p. 644 of the 1939 


Year Book. 
4.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, 1911-40 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1910, inclusive, are given at p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1911 749,207,687] 779,481,514] 1,528,689,201]| 19264. .| 1,361,758,426) 2,144,999, 621] 3,506,758, 047 
1912 770,459,351 818,478,175] 1,588,937, 526) 1927...|] 1,330,215.248) 2, 252,256,367] 3,582,471, 615 
1913 918,573,740 613,256,952] 1,531,830, 692|| 1928..-| 1,357,017, 703] 2,306,554,996| 3,663,572, 699. 
1914 1,026,418, 123 782,402,638] 1,808,820, 761] 192¥...] 1,405, 622,070} 2,497,054,907) 3,902.676,977 
1915 1,024,085, 983 851,724,905} 1,875,810, 888]| 1930...) 1,431,324,003} 2,595, 145,308] 4,026,469,311 
1916 1,024, 264,325 868, 861,449] 1,893, 125,774] 1931...] 1,438,050, 759) 2,793,971,329) 4,232,022,088 
1917 1,089, 114,875 896,005,116] 1,985, 119,991]) 1932...) 1,437,489,430} 2,934, 182,332] 4,371,671, 762 
1918 1,093, 885,495 905,994,999! 1,999, 880,494] 1933...] 1,438,834, 552] 2,951, 690,468} 4,390, 525,020 
19191 1,100,301, 195 914,823,515) 2,015, 124,710) 1934...] 1,437,334, 152] 2,966,505, 594] 4,403, 839, 746 
19192 1,104,409, 122 931,756,484! 2,036,165, 606] 1935...| 1,433,849,530] 3,026,414,779| 4,460, 264,309 
1920 1,323,705, 962 846,324,166] 2,170,030, 128] 1936...] 1,425,193,791] 3,062,411, 714) 4,487, 605,510 
1921 1,372,545, 165 792,142,471] 2,164, 687,636] 1937...] 1,839,619,361] 1,534,450, 789! 3,374,070, 150 
1922 1,415, 623,322 743,653,809) 2,159,277, 131) 1938...] 1,886,882, 650} 1,568,269, 672) 3,405, 152,322 
19233 1,385,080, 426} 1,879,593, 612] 3,264, 674,038 

1939.. .| 1,834,329, 209] 1,.533°373,.521193, 367, 102s%00 
1924 1,401, 263,285] 2,012, 602,328) 3,413,865, 613]) 1940...] 1,762,473,489) 1,617,561, 683] 3,380,035, 172 
1925 1,378, 706, 860} 2,092,374,049] 3,471,080, 909 


1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 3 Tn- 
cludes all Government loans to railways and investments in road and equipment of Dominion and provincial 
railways in 1923 and later years. 4 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian 
railways in 1926 and later years. 

Capital Investment.—The capital structure of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, changed by the Capital Revision Act, 1937, was reduced by $262,770,972 (see 
p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book). The excess of capital liability as shown in Table 4 
over the investments in road and equipment shown in Table 5 is accounted for by 
loans and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and by the fact that some railway stock issues represented little actual 
investment in physical property. The investment account in recent years has 
been affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other 
Government Departments, etc. 


a‘ 


5.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1935-40 


Investment 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
New Lines— $ $ 

Road oe. 89,713 119, 295 2,997,932 1,946, 830 329,739 1,182 

Equipment... Nil il Nil Nil il Cr , 500 

General...... (Ore, 56 756 54,712 118,316 G 7 

otalsscnee 89, 657 120,051 3,052, 644 2,065, 146 329,739|Cr. 2st 

Additions and |—————__ | lea | | 
Betterments— 

Cad. peer 22 2,656, 051 6, 263, 284 5,380, 865 6,522,746 5, 855, 876 6, 659,074 
Equipment.../Cr. 6,519,191 4,376,334 28,355, 161 17,310, 743/Cr. 4,452,439 66,340, 262 
General...... 5,641)Cr. 78, 387)\Cr. 6,158 k 63,095 1, 665, 148 92,198 
Undistributed 53, 862 1, 608 3,436/Cr. 32,075/Cr. 13|Cr. 17,056 

Motalseeea es Cr. 3,803,637 10, 562, 839 33, 733,304 23, 864, 509 3,068,572 73,074,478 

Undistributed!..)/Cr. 67,902,913/Cr. 17,266, 420/Cr.265,358,397/Cr. 3,685,804/Cr. 2,163,803/Cr. 9,437,903 
Totals. Invest= |—_—_"—{——_—— >  S ee, ee eee eee 
ments as 
Dec. 31 3,307,616,903| 3,301,033,373! 3,072,460,924| 3,094, 704,775| 3,095,939,283| 3,159,573,547 


1 Details of this item are given in the ‘‘Annual Report on Steam Railway Statistics’ issued by the 
Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. The large credit in 1937 is due 
principally to the Canadian National Capital Revision Act. 
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EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF STEAM RAILWAYS —- 585 


Earnings and Expenses.*—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to reven- 
ues, of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. between 
1917-20, and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over 
the operation of the United States railways and increased the rates of pay of the 
railway employees when that country entered the First World War. The Canadian 
railways were also obliged to make corresponding increases and these have been the 
chief factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corresponding 
reductions in expenses during the depression period also maintained the high ratio. 
The period after 1938 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, due primarily to the 
greatly increased freight traffic occasioned by the War, and a subsequent accelera- 
tion in gross earnings. In 1940, gross earnings and operating expenses both reached 
their highest levels since 1930. 


6.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1926-40 


Norz.—Gross earnings and op2rating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given at p. 434 of the 1916-17 
Year Book. The analyses per mile of line and per train mile go back to 1908 only and are given for 1908 
to 1916 at p. 435 of the 1916-17 Year Book. Corresponding figures for the years 1915 to 1925 are given at 
p. 550 of the 1941 Year Book. 


; Pegg ere Per Revenue 
Ratio of Per Mile of Line ; ; 
Venr Gross Operating | Expenses Train Mile 
Earnings Expenses Re bee te Gross |Operating Net Gross _ | Operating 
Pp Earnings | Expenses | Earnings || Harnings | Expenses 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ 

192 Gis Fa 493,599,754 | 389,503,452 78-91 12,278 9,653 4-298 3-391 
19D Feadecies es 499,064,207 | 407,646,280 81-68 12,350 10,047 4-221 3-448 
1928: ...<...| 663,732,260 | 442,701,270 78-53 13,840 10,791 4-461 3-503 
1920 ey 534,106,045 | 433,077,113 81-08 13,068 10,596 4-492 3-643 
OBO Neca 454,231,650 | 380,723,411 83-86 10,897 9,133 4-150 3-538 
leh A oes 358,549,382 | 321,025,588 89-53 8,502 7,612 3-747 3-435 
1GQ2* S)3 toe 293,390,415 | 256, 668,375 87-48 6,922 6,055 3-507 3-157 
19330. cree 270,278,276 | 233,138,108 86-26 6,365 5,490 3-528 3-153 
193OR cet ose 300,837,816 | 251,999, 667 83-77 Heat 5,956 3-864 3-128 
MERIT pe eae 310, 107,155 | 263,942,899 85-11 7,250 6,170 3-903 3-193 
1986-265 se nls 334,768,557 | 283,345,968 84-64 7,839 6,635 4-012 3-298 
LOS Teac cs 355,103,271 | 300,652,548 84-67 8,316 7,041 3-992 3-366 
O38 pistes (sas 336, 833,400 | 295,705,638 87-79 7,888 6,925 3-930 3-331 
1950reese ta. 367,179,095 | 304,373,285 82-89 8, 604 7,139 4-137 3-428 
1940 eens 429,142,659 | 335,287,503 78-13 10,074 7,877 4-436 3-466 


7.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1937-40 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c 
Way and structures........| 58,309.150] 19-39) 55,217,352] 18-67! 57,624,668) 18-96) 63,864,526] 19-05 
Haquipment,.. Mose «asco. 73,166,522) 24-34] 69,233,176) 23-41! 70,994,034] 23-31|| 82,738,679] 24-68 
Traffic expenses........... 12,287,021} 4-09] 12,588,923] 4-26] 12,394,763] 4-06] 10,224,035) 3-05 
TreanspOrtarions. + «<i. os. 139,108,818} 46-27)) 140,347,953] 47-46] 144,196,332] 47-38] 157,358,033] 46-93 
General and misc. expenses.} 17,781,037} 5-91)) 18,318,234) 6-20) 19,163,488} 6-29] 21,102,230) 6-29 
WotalSihes cst 300,652,548) 100-00) 295, 705,638)100-00) 304,373,285|100-00|| 335,287, 503| 100-60 


Railway Salaries and Wages.—The Canadian National Railways brought 
into their accounts in 1928 the wages and salaries of commercial telegraph employees; 
these are added for 1926 and 1927 in Table 8 to make the data comparable. The 


number of employees fluctuates with the volume of traffic, but not to the same extent. 


* See chart at p. 586. 
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Gross EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF STEAM RAILWAYS 


1914-1940 
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Salaries and wages are affected by the number of employees, rates of pay and by 
the time worked. The fluctuations in 1932-38 were the results of reductions and 
restorations in basic rates of pay. Since 1939 the influence of the War has resulted in 
a sharp upward swing in both the number of employees and the average rates of pay. 


8.—Index Numbers of Steam Railway Employment and Salaries and Wages, 1926-40 
Norr.—Corresponding indexes for the years 1912 to 1925 are given at p. 551 of the 1941 Year Book. 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


\ 
PS) - 
} : 
a a ee ee 


Total Salaries Average Ratio of Salaries 
Employees and Wages Salaries and Wages and Wages to— 
Year : : . 
Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted f 
Number | Index Amount Index | Amount | Index sa Oe Ces 
Number Number Number (mes eee 
$ $ p.c. p.c. 
179, 800 138-1 260,350,390 137-8 1,448 99-7 45-7 58-0 
182,143 139-9 273,932,396 145-0 1,504 103-6 48-1 58-9 
187,710 144-1 287,775,316 152-3 1,533 105-6 47-0 59-8 
187,846 144-2 290, 732,500 153-9 1,548 106-6 48-9 60-2 
174,485 134-0 268,347,374 142-0 1,538 105-9 55-4 66-1 
154, 569 118-7 229,499, 505 121-5 1,485 102-3 58-5 65-4 
132, 678 101-9 181,113,588 95-9 1,365 94-0 56-4 64-5 
121, $23 $3-6 158,326, 445 83-8 1,299 89-5 53-9 62-5 
127,326 97-8 163,336, 635 86-5 1,283 88-4 54°3 64-8 
127,526 97-9 172,956, 218 91-5 1,356 93-4 51-2 60-1 
132,781 102-0 182, 638,365 96-7 1s SiO 94-7 49-9 59-0 
133, 753 102-7 193, 557, 663 102-5 1,447 99-7 49-8 58-8 
127, 747 98-1 195,108,351 103-3 1,531 105-4 52-8 60-2 
129,362 99-3 200,373, 668 106-1 1,549 106-7 50-3 60-7 
135, 700 104-2 214,505,163 113-5 1,581 109-0 50-0 57-5 
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GOVERNMENT AID TO RAILWAYS 587 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Dominion 
and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of 
assistance. ‘The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. No new land grants or cash subsidies were advanced by either 
the Dominion or Provincial Governments to the railways during 1940. 


9.—Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
to Dec. 31, 1940, by Type of Grant 


q Grants for 
< eas ns 
onus ay, Station 
Government Grants Grounds, and Total 
Townsite 
Purposes 
acres acres acres 
{SOU EDRITOUING Roe a eRe ee aR CIEE OT earn erly neers 31,783, 655 97,988 31, 881, 643 
TANS ane COL TEL Se Emer ona ec et Mans Pn ac tt Soa Sette otis 160, 000 Nil 160, 000 
INGORE EMT SIN TGICte oe a3 ho et eon hc ctls roca oan RIEL UR OSS 1, 788,392 ok 1,788,392 
(OR AIIOO wane CAN hots SUA. Sei mannacn yey stan row sation 2,085,710 % 2,085, 710 
Ontario .c.ce-* PEE «os, FERS DE SO, TOT CE Ore oe ee 3,241,207 229, 502 3,470, 709 
MEATIELOM arene a eect oak hak pe cae ee ih en A a saa Nil 2,578 2,578 
API MLC HOW ATI Sey Rie ct Satins Fst Sead aL nant TS Sa wee beh ys ye 4,932 4,932 
PEM Ges eg ete see ety sso Rc as eluate sha apeues sua cie. alah sud soho oa. se 339 339 
SS atts) oe OFe) Lari] Cis: ba ce Rn ena Or AR Gp ei eR aed 8, 233, 4101 12,297 8,245, 7071 
BDOCANS Sse cara ae hero ie os GEE Sic luis ONE Ee Sih ocs as 47 ,292,3741 347,636 47,640,010! 


1 Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern, and Columbia and Western Railways. 


10.—Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
to Dee. 31, 1940, by Railways 


Granted by— 
Railway a Total 
Dominion Provinces 

acres acres acres 
CanndinnsNationals RAllwaysit.« osstecdteuactss se sce eees com sok 5, 763, 741 1,841,095 7,604, 836 
Canadian Pacific and branch lines...................eeeee08- 19,861,357 6, 848 19, 868, 205 
spun pig STEM NbevE IR le ey <a ee pe Ra eae APU Coe i ER 3,320,446 8, 182, 604 11,503,050 

Leased lines—lease based on— 

Interest on bonds or dividends on stock. .................. 2,927,185 2,657,881 5,585,066 
SPOR CALNE Rane ek ee eee ey mee arcsthacihals Sra vic lo qgeantes 55 Nil 55 
Totals, Canadian Pacific System................ 26, 109,043 10, 847,333 36,956,376 
MHL IPREEANT EW el Vir Oey Se aos Goh nica Ses csi, he alae sae Whe Se 8, 858 3,069,939 3,078,797 
TotalscAll Railwayss.ccs «a. sos ee sis wo awtoeeae 31,881,642 15,758,367 47,640,009 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that system, except those for 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Dominion Government. 
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11.—Cash Subsidies Granted to Railways to Dec. 31, 1940, by Railways 


Granted by— 
Railway Total 
Dominion Provinces |Municipalities 
$ $ $ $ 

Canadian National Railways................. 64,403,853! | 16,677,208 | 7,393,866 88,474,927 

Canadian Pacific, Railway s.0.s. >see eee 25,000, 000 937,657 464,761 26,402,418 

Branch lines. 330 ae ee ee eee 5,089,509 Nil Nil 5, 089, 509 
ne aoe over to C.P.—cost to Govern- 

DA ne Ses See Pie ok Gea the 36,234,310 “ ¥ 36, 234,310 

Moen Shore Railway (Dominion subsidy). 1,500, 000 2 “4 1, 500,000 

Paid to Quebec Province for North Shore. . 2,394,000 fe fd 2,394,000 
Loan repaid by return of land grants 

(6;793.014:acres)ia es eek ee ee tee 10,189,521 ¢ ce 10,189,521 

IN CQUITECINGS 2 ete ae ee eee 11,091, 608 9,054,945 2,527,150 22,673, 703 

Leased lines—lease based on— 

Interest on bonds or dividends on stock.... 7,488,367 4,224,388 1,545, 246 1B aa 001 

Fixed rental 26 See ee Se. cee eres 20, 224 24,102 Nil 26 

Grossiearnings es Saaeee ee oer 853,445 346, 500 73,000 i 072; 945 

Totals, Canadian Pacific Railway System..| 99,860,984 14, 587,592 4,610,157 119,058,733 

Other trailways.3242-26 6. oe eee eee 7,935,386 2,126, 869 1,297, 668 11,359, 923 

Totals, All Railways............ 172, 200,223 33,391,669 13,301,691 || 218,893,583 


1 Includes $15,143,633 loan to Grand Trunk. 


During the era of railway expansion before the First World War, Provincial 
Governments guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were 
incorporated in the Canadian National Railways. As these bonds mature they are 
paid off by the Canadian National Railways in large measure through funds raised 
by the issue of new bonds with Dominion Government guarantee. In this manner 
bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
have been eliminated in recent years. 


12.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1940 


Canadian Canadian Other 
Government National Pacific Railways Total 
$ $ $ $ 

Provincial Governments— 

i News Bruns wiClownec.. conical ick ce eee 2,727,977 620,000 Nil 3,347,977 
Albertasesc 8 Bas S28 ee eee oer 10,377, 762 Nil « 10,377,762 
Britisny Columbia sees seers cere ete ieee 25,026,001 “ 20, 160,000 45,186,001 

Totals, Provincial Governments..} 38,131,740 620,000 20, 160,000 58,911, 740 

Dominion Government................+.ee-> 836,398, 4991 Nil Nil 836,398, 4991 

Grand Totals.) oie oe oe 874,530, 2391 620,000 20,160,000 || 895,310, 2391 


1 Does not include $164,482,974 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the ‘Canadian National System, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed 
by the Dominion Government. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS 


A description of the origin and growth of government-owned railways in Canada 
is given at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book. This article describes their con- 
solidation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay 
Railway is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and has been operated 
by the Canadian National for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included 
in the data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1941, the total cost of 


ee ee ee ee 


| 


ee eo. 
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this railway was $33,182.623, exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,150 on the 
terminal at Nelson and a loss of $2,242,551 on operation. The operating deficit for 
the calendar year 1940 was $354,973. 


The major portion of Dominion Government investments in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial system, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
the eastern provinces. The terminals at Churchill consisting of a grain elevator, 
a warehouse and docks have been transferred to the National Harbours Board and 
the investment removed from the railway account. Loans and advances to the 
Canadian National Railways for payment of operating deficits were charged to the 
Consolidated Revenue Account of the Dominion and also cleared from the railway 
account and other adjustments were made under the Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision Act, 1937. 

In addition to these expenditures the Dominion Government has made loans 
to the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railway companies for capital 
purposes, for special works programs and for equipment leased to the railways; 


the amounts outstanding on Mar. 31, 1941, were: Canadian National Railways, 
$20,051,256; Canadian Pacific Railway, $14,899,352; total, $34,950,608. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1940 


Increase (++) 


Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1940 or 
‘ | Decrease (—) 
a) $ $ 
Investments— 
Oat SUCsOMuUIpMONb +... te odes. te ieas eoli cebu aes 1,765,323,644 | 1,874,172,775 | © +108, 849,131 
Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 4,389,124 +2, 897,001 
SOUT a bavies HANTS Sha thea ene ym Bode ey RR SR ENE AR Re 4,629,855 664,711 —3,965, 144 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6,171, 808 4,421,114 —1,750, 694 
Miscellaneous physical property..............020000- 34,767,914 62,361,526 +27, 593, 612 
Affiliated companies................. arch rer een ie sc 24, 253,323 38, 554, 956 +14, 301, 633 
COAST R TEAS ETS, ORNS) 01 sea ar a el i a a 5,789,464 777,197 —5, 012,267 
Totals, Investments..................... 1,842,428,131 | 1,985,341,403 +142, 918,272 
Current Assets— 

VSLOLS S <a ise Nene eA Senshi oe ie ae en eS 14, 651, 422 9,768,880 —4, 882,542 
BBCCIAMGCDOSILS He etre ere ere ich Rascal ce eh olay 6,139,435 7,494,366 +1,354,931 
MoaneanuailisirecOlvabless.4 2am eis sesearnea tities os 11, 600 100, 000 +88, 400 
Traffic and car service balances receivable.......... 2,528, 622 1,356, 928 —1,171, 694 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5,386, 673 8, 691,735 +3,305, 062 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable................05- 16, 857,420 9,072,957 —7, 784,463 
MA tOria ls ANG AUQDIIER siecs cretoce) csr egiccs le aya ea’ec sie ieee 41,408,999 32, 602,939 —8, 806,060 
Interest and dividends receivable................... 377,003 266,052 —110,951 
OUI PECOLV ADIs yar siseiae eis ce ante hearin 112,269 120, 924 +8, 655 
OE HOMCUrTONUASBOLE Nc eee ee we anes Siow ee 106,775 1,418,871 4-1,312,096 

; Totals, Current Assets.................. 87,580,218 70,893,652 —16, 686,566 
Deferred Assets— 

Worle lin Gad Vat COS! y.-5.5 sr am da atecielaleisieoleinisiauelcve stele 166, 847 198, 839 +31, 992 
AiBuTrAGE ANC LOLMEr TUNGS=. > hc jsceccears sued a ererve nye oe 352,488 12,397,336 +12,044, 848 
Ophendetorred Assetse vsceeedines awe ueaace doe bala 11, 805, 962 4,859,320 —6, 946,642 
Totals, Deferred Assets.................. 12,325,297 17,455,495 +5,130,198 

Unadjusted Debits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 226,170 —95, 889 
PI ACOUNON CADILANSLOCK oe ac syrdse soe fe as acs ceaee. 634, 960 189,500 —445,460 
MIRCOTNE ONT INMOd Aebtes w. wiuletides sac ene oe cdiveues 1,919, 635 11, 255, 698 +9, 336,063 
phor MHACdIUBLOC GODIB is, «,..<0 esusiatise nse coos, bas 12, 820,903 Zoopla —9,965, 686 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits.............. 15,697,557 14,526,585 —1,170,972 


REAM SE OUANS cris ag. secre gs Sait 17 mia dinie 1, 958,031,203 | 2,088,217,135 +130, 185,932 
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Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.*—Gross revenues, 
operating expenses and net revenues include only those from steam railway and 
commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits are for the entire system, including 
the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) 
and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal 
steamships and all other outside operations. 


Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Dominion Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 14. The cash deficits, 
shown in the last column of the table, have been met by loans by the Government, 
by direct payment from July 1, 1927, and by reduction of working capital. 


14.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges and Deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways,! 1926-40 


Norr.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although 
the railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways. This table is condensed from the bulletin ‘‘Canadian National Railways, 1923-1940’’ 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; see also pp. 647-648 of the 1940 Year Book. For years 
1911 to 1925, see p. 660 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Gross : Income : 
Wear Operutine Operating Available | Total Fixed | Net Income Cash 
Pavcadse Expenses for Fixed Charges Deficit? Deficit 
' Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

102 Gaee e oee ec 270,982, 223 223,561, 262 43,505, 500 41,116,492 |Cr. 2,389,008 |Cr. 1,572, 621 
gL ay ese aN apa 274,879,118 233,305, 267 38,389, 220 42,589, 898 4,200, 678 4,419,301 
POD Sirds storia elctes 304,591, 268 249, 731, 696 48,289,321 45, 650,421 |Cr. 2,638,900 |Cr. 3,463, 752 
OD Qe vase. ae ease 290,496, 980 248, 632,275 36, 604,368 50,013,074 13,408, 706 12,261,631 
193 OMe asec 250,368,998 | 228,288,023 19,971,106 55, 557, 001 35,585, 895 35,677,097 
G8 Morne Fereled as 200,505,162 | 199,312,995 |Dr.1, 738,089 59,131,706 60, 869, 795 60, 968, 438 
1 ie ae er cc 161,103,594 155,208,161 |Dr.1,316, 739 59, 690, 180 61,006,919 60, 841,727 
LOSS reese cet 148,519, 742 142,812,559 |Dr.1, 111,028 58, 906, 685 60,017,713 58, 955,388 
LOS Aree A sented 164, 902, 502 151,936,079 8,715,785 58, 222,480 49,506, 695 48,407,901 
19S Dis2 ee Sem cect 178, 184, 502 158, 926, 249 8,014, 635 56, 892, 817 48,878, 182 47,421,465 
Rs oe Goer seo 186, 610, 489 171,477, 690 8,975,091 52,172,437 43,197,346 43,303,394 
LOS Aa ae 2 ere 198,396, 609 180, 788, 858 11, 241,763 53,270,417 42,028, 654 42,345, 8683 
LOS 8 chicken 182,241,723 176, 175,312 |Dr.1,019, 255 53,451, 742 54,470,997 54,314, 1963 
19S 0 He i. ier 2038, 820, 186 182, 965, 768 15, 248, 900 53, 488, 164 38, 239, 264 40,095, 5208 
EOAOsr Ect ences 247, 527, 225 202,519, 813 37,920,718 53,305,288 15,384,570 16, 965, 0443 

1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., from Feb. 1, 1930. 2 Net income deficit includes 
appropriations for insurance fund and excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by the Capital 
Revision Act, 19387. 3 Contributed by Dominion Government. 


Capital Revision of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian 


National Railways Capital Revision Act, c. 22 of the Statutes of 1937, is dealt with 


at p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. In the same edition, a table at pp. 644-645 shows 
a condensed consolidated balance sheet as at Dec. 31, 1936, adjustments authorized 
by the Capital Revision Act and the revised balance sheet as at Jan. 1, 1987. 

* For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Rathwaee during 1940, 


see ‘‘Steam Railway Statistics, 1940’’, and ‘‘Canadian National Railways; 1923-40’’ published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the ‘‘Annual Report of the Canadian National Railways’’. 
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Capital Structure and Debt of Canadian National Railways.—The 
share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway held by the Dominion Government and $100,000,600 of the Canadian 
Northern Railway stock also held by the Dominion Government. There was also 
outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines held by the public, of which 
$25,375 has been retired. Table 15 shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian 
National Railways other than shareholders’ capital. The amounts shown under 
“Active Assets” represent largely temporary loans and explain the large increases 


in 1935 and 1940 over the respective preceding years. 


15.—Debt of the Canadian National Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1922-40 


Norr.—A more detailed analysis may be found in the bulletin referred to in the headnote to Table 14. 


Government Loans 


Funded Debt Held by Public and Advances 


tae Appropria- 
tions for Grand 
Year Guaranteed by— Canadian Total 
} Non-active Active Government OuS 
Un- 4 aaa in sooty in Railways 
Dominion Provincial guarantee eae a 
Government |Governments Accounts Accounts 
At $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Organi- 

zation?..| 331,309,904 | 93,412,807 | 385,198,150 | 115,607,457 Nil 404,272,030] 1,600,020,662 
1922. 447,872,904 | 93,574,380 | 263,055,860 | 506,945,969 << 442,062,571 || 2,023,731,998 
1923 470,372,904 | 93,574,380 | 259,151,772 | 567,870,480 4 447,643,526 || 2,108,833,376 
1924 558,872,904 | 93,574,380 | 261,465,799 | 574,657,394 |—14,259,436 | 451,712,485 || 2,196,253,365 
1925 581,372,904 | 938,574,380 | 256,382,019 | 572,685,535 Nil 453,935,303 || 2,228,178,555 
1926. 579,872,891 | 93,574,380 | 252,032,9734) 5y4, 200,367 100,000 | 437,412,033 5) 2,227,417,393 
1927 657,181,330 | 93,574,380 | 230,626,027 | 595,458,34y 80,000 | 436,416,387 || 2,283,559,222 
1928 681,000,655 | 93,574,380 | 203,313,998 | 601,406,082 13,506,139 | 417,279,953 || 2,280,327,156 
1929. 807,048,434 | 94,654,505 | 220,856,554 | 601,406,082 | 382,641,600 417,150,141 || 2,443,980,565 
1930. 854,431,995 | 74,912,466 | 239,221,402 | 604,406,239 | 46,660,5425 403,443,935 || 2,493,297,703 
1931 970,562,289 | 74,912,466 | 230,982,452 | 604,406,239 | 35,008,251 | 405,209,240 |) 2,591,301,901 
1982... 965,831,382 | 74,912,466 | 223,773,319 | 645,527,456 | 50,195,751 | 405,170,073 || 2,635,624,011 
1933. 962,992,576 | 74,912,466 | 217,397,113 | 645,527,456 | 16,305,4396 404,378,682 || 2,591,727,296 
1934 963,906,119 | 74,912,466 | 207,511,854 | 645,527,456 | 27,053,487 | 404,279,909 || 2,593,404,455 
1935. 889,741,774 | 74,412,466 | 190,124,761 | 645,527,456 | 109,073,454 | 405,062,275 || 2,584,654,7£0 
1936. $37,620,214 | 73,777,953 | 173,214,082 | 648,860,558 | 77,223,467 | 405,062,244 || 2,580,970,957 
19377 937,620,214 | 73,777,953 | 173,214,082 8 77,223,467 | 16,771,9819] 1,959,519,498 
1937....} 970,697,190 | 73,777,953 | 177,522,256 - 62,480, 567 16,771, 9819! 1,981,363,775 
1988. ...}|1,004,865,758 | 67,052,468 | 178,078,197 = 48,144,805 | 16,771,9819 1,992,185,600 
1939... .}1,053,915,895 | 38,131,740 | 171,353,676 ~ 45,382,081 16,771, 9819] 2,000,210,121 
1940... .}1,000,881,473 | 38,131,740 | 160,803, 121 - | 118,882,334 16,771,981] 2,004,496,448 


1 Includes $265,628 ,339 capital stock held by the Government in each year up to Dec. 31, 1936; Dominion 


Government Proprietor’s Equity beginning at $676,327,701 on Jan. 1, 1937; and capital stock held by the 
public amounting to $4,591,975 on Dec. 31, 1922 and $4,566,600 on Dec. 31, 1940. 2 Sum of the debts 
of constituent lines on the dates on which they were taken over: Canadian Northern, Sept. 30, 1917; Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Mar. 9, 1919; Grand Trunk, May 21, 1920; Canadian Government Railways, Mar. 31, 1919 
(actual date of transfer, Nov. 20, 1918). 3 Exclusive of $14,529,707 for Hudson Bay Railway on 
Mar. 31, 1919. Appropriation to Dec. 31, 1922, included in total for 1922. 4 Annual report includes 
Central Vermont funded debt amounting to $9,902,865 and capital stock of $807,600, which are excluded 
here. 5 Deduction for Hudson Bay Railway $15,245,889. 6 Includes current liabilities— 
‘‘Loans and Bills Payable—Minister of Finance’’, 7 Jan. 1. 8 Eliminated under the Canadian 
National Railways Capital Revision Act. 9 Working capital, the remainder of the account being 
eliminated as in footnote 8. 
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Table 16 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, with the debt to the 
Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1940, 
which is covered by ‘‘Dominion Government—Proprietor’s Equity”, and the 
columns ‘Active Assets in Public Accounts” and “Appropriations for Canadian 
Government Railways” in Table 15. 


16.— Reconciliation between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1941, and the Balance 
Sheet of the Canadian National Railways, Dec. 31, 1940 


Canadian 
Public National 
Item Accounts Balance 
Mar. 31, 1941 Sheet 
Dec. 31, 1940 
$ $ 


Canadian Government Railways— 


Capital expenditures, 22.5 Naaesciosecete oeenste toe ee openness 388, 065,352 Nil 
Working Capital treo, ccna ores eo hae eee ee ore oe eae 16,771,981 16,771,981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Capital stock s ae Us Mies raises ee tae eis cine te aes eee 283,706, 605 Nil 
DominioniGovernment equity 4.4020 ace anon eee eee eee Nil 669, 459, 189 
Temporaryeloans tat. (sate Scere nein yet es a nay, ene ere eres 165, 662, 534 113, 882,334 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts................0ceeeeeees 121,740 Nil 
TOtAIS SOM hes cok tak ta scien aes Sek oTaraTe 6 ao eiahe rere ae ara 854,328,212 800,113,504 
Additional advances between Dec. 31, 1940 and Mar. 31, 1941............... Nil 51, 780, 200 
Expenditures by Dominion not in C.N.R. balance sheet..,........... De MY 2,434, 508 
TOC AIS ie ect not Oe, AR ola SCE Se SEED 854,328,212 854,328,212 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic 


In addition to an analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for all steam 
railways, a separate analysis is given of the operations and traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways, since, being controlled by the Dominion Government, the 
information is considered of special interest. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—The average haul for freight, as shown in 
Table 17, is for all railways, which eliminates the effects of consolidation of railways 
and of interchanging freight between Canadian railways. 


17.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1931-40 


Norse.—Corresponding figures for 1910 to 1915 are given at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book, and for 
the years 1916 to 1930 at pp. 652-653 of the 1987 Year Book. 


PASSENGERS 
Revenue Passenger- Passenger Passengers 
Year Passenger- Train Passengers Car is a : Carried One 
Train Car Milbat Carried? O : Mil Mile per 
Miles! eabe eee as Mile of Line 
No No No. No No 
41,984, 843 301,350, 517 26,396,812 | 1,748,210,593 41,452 
34,995,135 259, 396, 089 21,099, 582 1,435,959, 501 33,877 
31,942,329 235, 680,077 19,172,193 1,393,041, 245 32, 804 
31, 665, 689 258,372,086 20, 530, 718 1,530, 610,962 36,179 
31,997,918 262,763,522 20,013, 839 1,584, 524,044 37,042 
So, 221,00 274, 668, $82 20,497, 616 1,726, 058,974 40,415 
34, 543,063 290,836,907 22,0388, 709 1,929,442,930 45,184 
36, 274, 204 285, 004,367 20,911,196 1, (88,177, 557 41,760 
36,526, 808 284, 259,591 20,482, 296 ICL AOhDaSoo 41,053 
BIPALB a Plt 296,077,068 21,969, 871 2,176,467, 876 51,090 


a 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 593. 
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17.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1931-40 


—concluded 
PASSENGERS—concluded 
Average Passenger- 
Year Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts $ miles No $ 
UTR eS ia eae Se 2-72 1-79 66 39 1-68 
ER VA S6 3 ins Ce eT OEE Re 2-54 1-73 68 37 1-57 
OSB ease was Se oee ses 2-29 1-66 73 39 1-50 
HUSA estate cs e se Sale austen sS 2:24 1-67 75 43 1-61 
LOS warts shit dosin.cpaseerte s,s 2-18 1-72 79 44 1-61 
LOB Daath Brod Nek eas Ss 2-08 1-75 84 49 1-79 
IBV Baar Shae ae Soren toe 2-02 1-76 88 53 1-74 
LOS ae. Hesse sora sSipere hase sini 2-07 1-77 85 49 1-67 
WS Oe trae eo nd giieerinly acne 2-06 1-76 86 48 1-67 
LOAD Be reich ister he's sevens 6. 1-96 1-94 99 58 1-97 
FREIGHT 
Revenue Revenue : Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight eee Carried. 
Train Train Car Carried4 ae Mile One Mile per 
Miles Miles’ a Mile of Line 
No No tons tons tons 
NOS irs eansvscte cates oete stereo eaers.to¥s 44,341,022 | 1,786,711,340 74,129,694 | 25,707,378,092 | - 609,555 
CROs = a Ree ar licerOrectad 38,763,206 | 1,553,486, 651 60,807,482 | 23,136, 666,295 545, 843 
DOB Somtnrian recienaiars Oak Ta = 34,647,975 | 1,456, 244,715 57,364,025 | 21,092,594, 200 496,705 
TAOS Ys 2 a Rea Sil One aa ges ee 38,754,761 | 1,628,727, 881 68,036,505 | 23,320,451, 031 551,220 
OSU Maser er aalacnws the soa 39,912,286 | 1,666,893, 664 69,141,100 |} 24,235, 167, 157 566, 560 
DOS Orme mccclerloecderses = ciscia 6 50,219,7825| 1,795,275, 640 75, 846,566 | 26,414, 113,720 618, 482 
UOSieecirsd seams atreiace ts §2,349,3425) 1,881,712,546 82,220,374 | 26,926,054,021 630, 557 
POS Seer teconecrderrcl sche bias cca. > 49,432,5895| 1,769, 787,848 76,175,305 | 26,834, 696, 695 628, 433 
NOG OR eerie aasleisretee aldicvess 52,231,6205| 1,944, 530,366 84,631,122 | 31,464, 991,270 737, 299 
ON ere Sec ae ears 59,438,2265| 2,272,551, 025 97,947,541 | 37,898, 196, 157 889, 608 
Freight Pecoints Average Average Average Revenue 
Receipts a Ton Length of | Train Load, Load per Freight- 
per Ton vr led Freight Revenue | per Loaded Train 
per Mile say Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
JOS Leer pater rotererciere jn; ocacen as _ 1-018 3-51 347 514 24-68 5-20 
POS Bement, mee Cre eRe & tries 0-937 ~ 3-56 380 Bly 23-57 4-84 
PO SSr et vice vans Siete Gli oie Satdlans 0-955 3-51 368 521 24-92 4-98 
LO SAR mae Hior Sais" Glcp ede ole 0-975 3-34 343 522 24-69 5-09 
NOS Biter sate ack cis elsisiae e's 0-972 3-41 351 528 24-60 5-13 
NOS Geen ne tases Sueé ees 0-969 3-38 348 526 24-73 5-10 
ULB Y (ee ame ae cg ey eee tee 1-005 3-29 327 514 23-90 5-17 
LOSS elrtes cs PR se eee 0-954 3-36 352 543 25-59 5-18 
PO SO er enh Maes. sichresicle 0-909 3:38 372 602 27-28 5-48 
AO) ere ohases cha aiatiefteas ois ese os 0-882 3-41 387 638 28:39 5-63 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes caboose 
miles and excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 4 Duplications eliminated, see 
Table 19 for details of freight carried. 5 Revised classification includes mileage previously classed 


‘as ‘‘mixed’’. 


Mileage and Traffic of the Canadian National Railways.—At Dec. 31, 
1940, steam mileage of the Canadian National (including lines in the U.S.A. but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, which 
are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) 
was 23,638. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25 miles, controlled but separately operated, the 
total steam mileage was 23,648. Including 115-17 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,763. 
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18.—Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. 


Lines) 1939 and 1940 


Train Mileage— 
Passenger trainsicc are soak dete oe ed oe collects ieee eres roptoters cats No. 
Preigh th thas yas eee scab era ON roe cae Storer ele eee eae stake a eerie 


Totals, "Traksr Miles?7 5. 075 cscs cegie a: on 2 cee sie ale ae > ste ie 


Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 
Coaches and combinationse oes cee Oe eee No. 
Motor unit: Cares, 22 cs Fae ace sie Gree Sc nero ee nae eters 
Parlour, siceping. ane Gin ing Car sine eer meri kena cee 
Bacrace, mail; @xpress, elGee cae react ene ote. kn eke ae 


Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?.................... «s 


Freight-Train Mileage— : 
ihoaded'treigh car miles; acs. caso ee oe ee ae No. 
Himpey, freivhtacancmiles cus aac A coer es eee eee cea ree 
CWADOOSE ANTIOS sc cceccrovee ie des je ene a Resa ON ne Se ern Ae tee 


Passenger Tra ffic— 

Passengers carried (earning revenue)..............cccceeeececcces No. 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.................05- 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road.................. Res ee ecoea hs 
Average passenger journey bet Went ace cee te ete acetone miles 
Average amount received per passenger a eee oh. s SRR on oe $ 
Average amount received per passenger mile..................06- 3 
Average passengers per train mrilese isc. oe ee ee en ee No. 
Average passengers per car mile, 2.5... ec. ose Woe edo teen 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile...................04- 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road.................++- $ 


Freight Traffic— 

Revenucireighticarnied= eecse eee ee oe ee hee eee tons 
Revenue freight carried one mile? sac. oes eee aaeuralar ere 
Non-revenue freight carried one mile...............-...000ceceeee 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile................-000e00 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.. eee 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road....... 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile.....................-- No. 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile............. 
Average hauls revenue freiehts2) pare hee ere ee ee ee miles 
Hreight revenue jparitraingmiles tie, cee see eee eee ee eee 
Freight revonueper taile ofr0ad.. oi <cer a. teat aanrak ea ioe oe $ 
iPrejeht.revenuesper LOD; a tac. cantante ee eee ee ee $ 
Breightrevenue per ton miles: 1 ec Crh ee nee ec ee $ 


1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 


1939 


18, 678,336 
29,707,142 


48,385,478 


52,501, 150 

1,398,977 
38, 894, 637 
55, 857, 233 


148,651,997 


734,039,378 
344,051,585 
28,733,425 


1,106,824,388 


10, 144, 749 
875,418,448 
8Y 


1-77 


45,691,284 
17,084, 258, 927/21, 532, 181,524 
1,996, 639,089} 2,360,895, 418 
19, 080, 898, 016/23, 893,076,937 


0-00938 


1, 124, 820, ne 


1940 


19,171, 839 
34,570, 862 


53,742,701 


55,970,534 

1,280,565 
40,510, 198 
57,998, 768 


155,760,065 


870,370, 678 
430,179,766 
33,737,942 


1,334,288, 386 


11,204, 289 


1- 
1,747-77 
55, 060, 232 


908, 158 
1,012,274 


0-00904 


Commodities Hauled.—Total tonnage of freight handled during 1940 


reached the highest level since 1929, aggregating 97,947,541 tons. 


However, this 


was still somewhat lower than the peak year of 1928 when a total of 118,652,969 
tons was hauled. Mineral products, one-half of which comprised coal and coke, 


were responsible for 38 p.c. of the tonnage in 1940. Manufactures and miscellaneous 


goods constituted 29 p.c.; 
and animal products, the remaining 2 p.c. 


agricultural products, 20 p.c.; forest products, 11 p.c.; 


=~ oe 


a ee ey 2 
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19 -—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1936-40 


Nors.—In this table Sicaiectione are eliminated, i.e., the same Ersigh handled by two or more rail- 


ways is counted only once. 


Group and Product 1936 

Agricultural Products tons 
WVINOO Cee Ss aan orn & spat See wos aletawe 8,489, 009 
OTST. acclelh  -it RTC EO he oe 486,471 
RO EE cutie eurpneya fare Ziad a cee ahenstan nis aieiciers|e cue. 879,304 
SLE re eel te Sk Tee Geen Ghalar ta sis 911,444 
LSiy Sis eee Sica a reaper 89, 506 
| EEC Te by Ss a oe 54,352 
OPI OIV TANI a eG Nei sc ceh SO isle Fs Chin once Shales 
Bd OUI eee: Sethe smo vad suceciniald Gio aia weiahe 1,490, 529 
Opheim l products :.-s...6 cals. esos < ateoak 1,694,477 
PAW ARLUCBOE A Wiis dinates. ss. GA aiciee ceo uit as 300,175 
Cotton..... Fie eS st ee eee Ate 130, 102 
PADIMOR ALERT) tye asd os at seiinisieieh al tels minis s 249,381 
WGheriraibresh) wo. «ca chek veces Sees 425,155 
1 Seay) Cove RN Ri DE ee 455,178 
Other fresh vegetables...............4.. 275, 803 
Other agricultural products.............. 1,033,223 


1937 
tons 


5,144,261 
488, 124 
406, 651 
713,484 

69, 858 
42,§22 
36,356 

1,374,435 

1, 615, 134 
670, 618 
127,217 
272,577 
422,207 
550, 738 
293,227 

1, 005,017 


1938 
tons 


8,555, 208 
785,372 
950, 702 
793,778 

71,271 
33,369 
38,996 

1,399,357 

1,750,322 
496,347 
107,051 
291, 587 
479, 855 
403, 653 
278,819 

1,097, Ja 


1939 
tons 


11,127,016 
604, 258 
1,016,754 
821,075 
153,307 
58, 871 
39,176 
1,659, 720 
1,888, 537 
193, 233 
139,324 
231,476 
473,774 
437,613 
272,838 
1,183, 202 


1940 


tons 


10,573, 708 


268, 149 


Totals, Agricultural Products....| 16,995,826 


Animal Products 


88,170 
637, 898 
45,972 
231,676 
450, 145 


59,958 
445,553 
38,383 
198,075 
423,414 
158,773 
150, 160 
74,231 
93,803 
138, 835 
73,826 
39,479 
114,438 
116,050 


128,915 


2,876, 804 
10,720,545 
2,564, 100 
1, 286, 666 
15,529 
502, 609 
4,151,023 


1,091,008 
2,128, 78¥ 
1,805,278 
121, 607 
435, 085 
298,307 
~ 298,439 
2,920, 534 


2,704,433 
8,990,920 
2,302,734 
1,120,465 

14,294 
1,389,456 
4,451,921 


1,080,232 
1,309,487 
1,151,035 
115,196 
522,580 
275,327 
306, 620 
2,550, 550 


3,252,264 
10,341,758 
2,305, 997 
1,341, 684 

135,764 
1,703,783 
4,590, 767 


1,167,191 
1,212,339 
1,280,013 
126,435 
560, 174 
275, 552 
302,638 
2,708, 969 


3,056,333 
12,176,892 
2,422,557 
1,634,414 

442,884 
1,956, 996 
4,926,974 


1,270,533 
2,978,791 
1,783,014 
93,533 
652, 185 
332,545 
327,506 
3,166,541 


1,251,082 
1,199,772 

82,310 
2,619, 607 


4,015,125 
496,983 


1,115,316 
1,082,598 

53,342 
2,821,765 


3,041,305 
381, 180 


1,394, 157 
1,066,185 

63, 802 
1,795, 684 


3, 600, 882 
526,539 


1,379,145 
1,023, 894 

3,024 
2,564,317 


5,257, 122 
588, 148 


WIOTSES 3.5 coc nok CAS Hat c a te eR Oe 71,436 
MatuiOiand CalVGSh weet Pe ewe cielo ee ve ca 590,311 
QUEC Se oe ARE RE Ene es aie ee ee ee 48,488 
Lit Kova Go SoG fa ana teres 2 ol Se RE Re da Nena 242,567 
Dressed meats (fresh)...........60..005- 487,812 
Dressed meats (cured, salted, canned)... 155,020 
Other packing-house products (edible)... 139,412 
EOULGLy cree cet oere paionre oe SO ater Seek 91,962 
IRs ieg Peewee cite co ear cnei ciate oth sie aneie’s 92,217 
| BUTIS rey Sone Se in Ses Re ee ce Sera ee Mog 1353423 
WHSCSO Rees cei sia hele se So ckjwetne eats 72,167 
UV reste poachsiovciass bacuerovareio paersterata@iaho oi 48,765 
lidamand Joauhers? oa .2 bcc late ok cores s 134,013 
Other animal products (non-edible)...... 121,647 
Totals, Animal Products......... 25431, 245 
Mineral Products 
Cosi antnracitOs,. .accie accesses oe oe 2,749,701 
gay TU MOUS cone. € cae oes seated covemyaierene 9,957,019 
Wo Maiti GO prac siorernsia eon hs costa tt le arte cee 2,749,419 
Oro Ce ne a as etal arc aires ee ee Pa 1,351, 663 
SORIA SIE Se Mga oot eh chet rapa ace “ois re/a.8r aso TEIN 11,474 
Copper ore and concentrates............. 11,114 
Other ores and concentrates... .| |2, 687,307 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot. ee 
ferrous metals) 4 Cet aes ke a ees See 975,969 
SAMOEADGL EPA VC latetoaciscis onic. ote RS see 2 1,286, 601 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)......... 1, 069, 223 
Slate dimension or block stone........... 106, 824 
EPEC CLUCG ances ot me beige eee’ Mee 510,701 
Asphalt (natural, by-product petroleum).. 185,177 
Sell rae Nene ee secre. oe ncadate siadiots mte-ncs 289, 890 
Other mineral products... . i... oss oc. 2,840, 608 
Totals, Mineral Products......... 26,782,690 
Forest Products 
Logs, posts, poles, piling... 055..24). 02.00. 1,060,497 
Cordwood and other firewood........... 1,367,039 
RO eee Rive iotacrehs, sie aeee ete ooo ale 0 Sa Beal ats 57,317 
EGA DOOC raat tec ts cevctatd ht Se ok whe sesece Yves 1,973,201 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooper- 
age 7 AO A ns 3,441, 123 
Opher forest products, .. 5-5. oss. cess nee 401,875 
Totals, Forest Products.......... 8,301,052 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
RG AS TACO Ue sey Ba ok Ee Te le Ge iho Bin re Dos 1,222,559 
Petroleum oils and other petroleum pro-- 
ducts (except asphalt and gasoline)..... 766, 283 
PBA ieee Neo does v's orca ais’ wine ors » 5 bee 332,455 
POMP TAG? LOO scte see nieve e's.» + <8 225,977 
Rails and TASPONINGS fee ram lcs hotshot. 87,876 


1,409, 851 


803,385 
447, 684 
297,577 

96,226 


1,481,588 


784, 835 
337, 630 
167,123 
116,879 


1,439, 192 


796, 265 
411,716 
236,479 
99,991 


1,572,555 


864, 260 
430,382 
640,298 
103, 220 
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19.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1936-40—concluded 


Group and Product 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous tons tons tons tons tons 
—concluded 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe)| 1,208,435 1,654,574 999, 199 1,406,798 2,636, 820 
Castings, machinery and boilers......... 237,014 807,525 237,228 229,220 344,519 
Cement tee Uevotcniae, foie eb int oitaisdt staeee 534,028 769, 026 590, 192 564, 689 765,505 
Brick and artificial stone................ 264,392 341,214 250, 547 294,733 390,249 
ime7and plasters: =n eee ee 232,018 267,465 268,335 303, 840 365, 407 
Sewer pipe and drain tile................ 28,759 30,981 31,095 oll 40,360 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 
other than autosi= sa.) eaten eee 168, 299 249,405 212,193 196,488 270, 868 
Automobiles, trucks, and parts.......... 1,815, 404 2,110,205 1,233, 823 1,465,544 1,986,304 
Household goods and settlers’ effects. ... 40,760 68, 115 295707 24,019 22,126 
Hirniture A eek Mt koe eee ee 54, 601 61,445 49, 604 56,138 74, 699 
siquor sy be veraces peas cene metic ae 295, 859 355,349 320, 660 348, 081 391,032 
Mertilizens,cllelcind sa.eeepy eee see 667,585 ORES 752,596 846, 057 881, 126 
ING WSDFilb- papers ee. ta te ene en ee 2,366, 404 2,748, 810 1,916,349 2,172,159 2,661, 631 
Other paper: 40 Neeeahee tee 416,019 558, 601 383 , 923 445,594 475, 620 
Paper board, pulpboard and wall board 
oft (ADOT) (eae re a 0 Nee csc Meee ne eC rie PR OP 286, 691 236,377 279,701 354, 861 
Wood:pulp = fee ray’. 2 ke ten cee ee 994, 833 1,098,013 746, 209 931,409 1,329, 812 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.).......... 80,7038 88, 868 83, 852 87,214 94,960 
Canned goods (all canned food products 
@xceptumeatse:, «acc on eee ee 480,440 489,708 483,980 614, 753 628,510 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous... .| 6,298,783 7,390, 637 5, 859, 398 6,770, 616 8, 246,376 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 2,262,745 2,466, 912 2). BalBy, aes! 2,279, 349 2,452, 167 
Totals, Manufactures and Misc. .| 21,335,753 | 25,170,702 | 19,786,746 | 22,323,511 28,023,667 
Grand Totals.................. 75,846,566 | 82,220,374 | 76,175,305 | 84,631,122 | 97,947,541 
rates STEAM RAILWAYS : REVENUE FREIGHT HAULED 
- OF 4 : ede — 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 597 


Railway Accidents.—All injuries to passengers are included in Tables 20 and 
21 but, for emplovees, only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at 
least three days during the ten days following the accident are recorded. Other 
persons include trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., also persons 
crossing tracks at level crossings. 


20.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1931-40 


Norse.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378; for the years 
1901 to 1919, the 1922-24 edition, p. 635; and for 1920 to 1930, the 1938 edition, p. 662. 


= Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear ———_ | —————_—____—. 
Killed ) Injured | Killed | Injured} Killed | Injured|} Killed | Injured 
‘ No No No. No No No. No 
TOGA OR See ee OR aren eels oa 3 399 55 5,966 202 260 7,195 
NOR 2ii erasers ais oe Pla ae ane if 342 77 4,631 242 326 GeiyAal 
PDS Ae tes eels wcities ae mores 8 319 53 4,409 219 280 5,373 
LOCA NRE a Nils ha sti Vi ae SOD ; 16 432 57 5,179 242 315 6,200 
EB a Aaa cee On en ee eens 10 440 70 oA 271 351 6, 286 
ADS OR eee ee re kre oh ree 6 691 93 6,338 282 381 tev? 
OS RS en PRNEES Tc a! hears divs are are 5 426 77 5,774 265 347 6,929 
LO SC ae Serres ee Siren nk Meio 4 351 54 4,961 237 295 5,880 
US Oana rai holt orca itiets artic nAe wieieces 1 362 58 5,170 240 299 6,115 
POAC R nn he chine cases Cees 6 378 59 6, 231 235 300 a2le 


These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. ‘The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 
vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and trains as motor-vehicle 
accidents; also provincial statistics class them -as motor-vehicle accidents and, 
consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total accidental deaths 
of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train and 
motor-vehicle. 


21.—_Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1938-46 


In Accidents Resulting from Movement of 


Clase of Person Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


an 
Description of Accidents 1938 1939 1940 

Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 

No No No. No No No 

Class of Person— 
TRE IST U TES de oe oA es AR a 4 314 1 322 5 Hale 
IM POV CCA ee fe nity ca ici aio. Sieuen 45 898 43 879 49 1278 
SIRPESPASSCTB UG. Mee Sh Woechec eGo cickinwrinr « 149 206 128 . 191 95 106 
INONetrOSPASSETS. .c/9 5 oaewese Raetioe dees 86 296 111 328 124 377 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... Nil 27 Nil 22 2 32 
ntalss eee Ok hice pale nies: 284 1,741 283 1,742 275 2,070 
Description of Accidents (Employees 
and Passengers only )— 

Coupling and uncoupling............... 5 58 eZ 57 5 69 
ROGHUISIONE serene Vike eeah: shins eae: 3 28 8 75 2 115 
OGRA ON TS eo 5s slits & ck ee cle g dhe < oe if 73 2 35 5 35 

Locomotives or cars breaking down... Nil 2 Nil 1 Nil Nil 
Falling from trains Or Cars... ......... 11 120 3 102 7 144 
Getting on or off trains............... Nil Nil 1 206 6 286 
BUENO Dy UTHINS, CLCN.c soc tee ares: iW 29 25 31 25 45 
Overhead and other obstruction....... Nil 3 Nil 9 Nil 19 
DHA CAISEBS. Alec tsssettos Gu ok 6 899 3 685 4 842 


| — | | | | 
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21.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1938-40—concluded 


In Accidents Other Than Those Resulting from Movement of 


CHasa ol Denon Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


an 

Description of Accidents 1938 1939 1940 

Killed | Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No. No. No. No No No. 
Class of Person— 

Stationmen........... Nets Nal Pe ee 1 569 1 522 2 668 
SHOpmentety tae cto ne ey ene ee 4 1,336 4 1,359 o; 1,563 
Trainmen and trackmen.............. 2 1,807 9 1,872 5 2,191 
Otheriemployees=, “eabasss osteo 2 351 1 538 1 531 
IPASSCNS SES cece ctoct Oe ae eee eral Nil 37 Nil 40 1 101 
Others 5 tees 8 Ns ee arate OF eee 2 39 1 42 14 91 
Totals? 25 ase Lae ae 1 4,139 16 4,373 25 5,145 


Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in Canada and 
probably the first in North America, which ran between Windsor and Walkerville, 
was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). , 

The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are 
generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a considerable 
number of cities in Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated 
by the municipalities. 

The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric railways but Edmonton, 
Montreal and Winnipeg have begun using also a double overhead trolley and track- 
less trolley-buses (29 of these buses being in service in 1940). Of the 35 systems 
20 operated both electric cars and motor-buses in 1940, the increase in buses for 
these systems being 121, exclusive of the buses of the Brantford municipal system 
(8 in 1939 and 17 in 1940). Advantages of motor-buses are that the cars are not 
restricted to routes and there are no expenses for tracks. The capacity of each bus, 
however, is considerably less than that of an electric car. During 1940 the railways in 
Brantford and London ceased to operate and in Oshawa the railway continued only 
as a freight line. Motor-buses were substituted for passenger business by these 
three railways. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways 


As stated above, electric street cars are being displaced by motor-buses and in 
many municipalities they have been displaced entirely. For this reason statistics 
of total track mileage of electric railways have been omitted from this edition of 
the Year Book, but lengths of main track are given in Tables 24 and 25. The figures 
in these tables do not include the lengths of city streets or suburban roads on which 
bus lines are operated. 


* Revised and checked by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 


of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on ‘’Electric Railways 


in Canada’’. 
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Combination passenger 


and baggage 


Cars without electrical 


equipment 
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4,238 | 4,338 | 4,291 | 4,313 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways 


FINANCES OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 599 
22.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1937-40 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 Item 1937 | 19388 | 1939 | 1940 

No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. 

..| 3,303 | 3,358 | 3,261 | 3,197 | Baggage, express and : 

te 13 13 8 10 WIAINCATS ; 2 a aha 24 23 21 21 

Hreight CALS: cia. oa)>. 203 | 201 | 187 186 

‘a 13 10 11 10 || Locomotives........... 46 47 46 46 

Snow ploughs........... 71 74 73 71 

..| 249 184 180 141-}) Sweepers: oS .00.54..5... 161 170 152 148 

21S 2653: 760 803 2 W Ss LUC op les hice hoc tes. 3 109 66 63 

7 13 28 29 || Miscellaneous........... 344 237 | 226 206 


When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a decline in 
traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have naturally been excluded 


from the following tables. 


Consequently, fluctuations in revenues, etc., have been 


affected by variations in traffic and also by changes in the mode of local transporta- 


tion. 


Despite these changing conditions the gross revenues of electric railways 


have continued to increase since the low point reached in 1933, and a very marked 


increase was shown in 1940. With heavier traffic, the ratio of operating expenses to 


revenues can be expected to decline. 


23.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1931-40 


Notre.—Available figures for the years 1901 to 1907 are given at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book; for 
the years 1908 to 1918 at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 Year Book; and for 1919 to 1930 at p. 665 of the 1938 


Year Book. 
Capital Liability — _ |Investment Ratio 
Year Roal and | cross. |Operating eae im. 
Btkdlea ee Total Equip- Earnings | Expenses to Re- ployees 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. No. 
Ls ana 45,155, 649/170, 662, 447/215, 818, 096/234, 384, 558/49, 088,310/35,367,068) 72-05 | 17,135 
ky Pe 40, 101, 930|163, 210, 624/203 312, 554/225, 747, 251/43,339, 381/31, 516,943| 72-72 | 15,961 
1933..... 39, 851, 230/160, 247, 640) 200, 098, 870/223 , 704, 367/39, 383 ,965/27,917,265). 72-73 | 14,883 
1934..... 39, 851, 230/158, 276, 141/198, 127, 371/224, 398, 598/40, 048, 136/28,036,754| 70-01 | 14,544 
1935..... 36, 827, 740) 170,363, 299|207, 191, 039/215, 007, 166/40, 442,320/28,009,013} 69-26 | 14,381 
be Re 36, 727, 740) 168,334, 613/205, 062, 353/214, 820, 798/41, 391,927/28, 807,311} 69-60 | 14,280 
Le Vn 36, 727, 740| 169, 045, 069/205, 772, 809) 208, 938, 656/42, 991,444/29,545,641} 68-72 | 14,347 
1938. .... 36,727, 740) 167, 878, 751/204, 606, 491)/212, 643, 544/42, 537, 767/29, 683,131} 69-78 | 14,323 
1939... . . 39, 668, 660) 164,912, 746/204, 581, 406] 198, 481, 728/42, 864, 150/29, 605,328) 69-07 | 14,061 
1940..... 38, 786, 423|161,396, 724/200, 183, 147/203, 869, 891/47, 311,009/32, 624,012) 68-96 | 14,204 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 
24, 647,391 
21,534,419 
18, 692, 236 
18,546, 750 
18, 649,517 
18,958,831 
19,778, 118 
20, 100, 533 
19,716,985 
20, 649,358 
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24.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways, 1940 


Main : : Fare Salaries 
. Capital Gross Operating Em- 
Name of Railway Bee d Liability | Earnings | Expenses Aeek eo ployees ites 5 
: miles $ $ $ No. No. $ 
British Columbia........ 285-40 | 23,822,2511| 5,916,085 | 4,420,191 | 76,411,790 | 2,140 | 3,327,251 
Calgary Municipal?....... 77-02 | 2,379,644 717, 662 546,347 | 11,477.520 210 336,348 
Edmonton Radial?....... 46-58 683 , 330 782,113 605.350 | 16,002,073 278 423,106 
Hamilton Street 3,4....... 40-17 3,205,000 | 1,233,869 957.705 | 18,277,519 30 448, 805 
London Street........... Nil 1,022,480 561, 554 526,799 | 10,072,913 194 249, 694 
Montreal Tramways..... 257-64 | 54,605,000 |14,125,711 | 8,608,460 |225, 764,051 | 3,934 | 5,882,864 
Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Co 2a 24-91 2,473, 9241 802.472 461,196 | 12,592,990 202 332, 624 
Ottawasce sens an 48-30 | 3,477,899 | 1,601,798 | 1,149,838 | 25,775, 238 428 585, 784 
Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Co8........ 20-11 6 1,069,773 934,998 | 18,654,225 434 447,877 
Toronto Transportation 
Com Ae eae 214-91 |} 19,166,000 |12,043,163 | 6,898,237 |173,639,820 | 3,194 | 4,817,205 
Winnipeg. cores suie ster 64-60 | 54,408,9567] 3,182,064 | 2,812,392 | 44,602,935 | 1,094 | 1,457,288 
Totals, Eleven Leading 
Railways............. 1,079-64 | 165,244,484 | 42,036,264 | 27,921,513 | 633,271,074 | 12,441 | 18,308,846 
Totals, All Electric 
Railways............. 1,535-68 | 200,183,147 | 47,311,009 | 32,624,012 | 691,737,901 | 14,204 | 20,649,358 
Percentages of eleven 
leading railways to all 
electric railways....... 70-3 82-5 88-9 85:6 91-5 87-6 88-7 


1JInvestment in road and equipment. 2 Municipally owned. 3 Operated by Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 4 Provincially owned. 5 Bus service. 6 Citadel 
division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Montmorency division are included in steam 
railways. 7 Represents all divisions of the company. 


Subsection 3.—Electric Railway Traffic 


Statistics for electric railways reflect a steady building up of passenger and 
freight traffic since the depression years although mileage in operation has been 
reduced. The number of passengers carried by electric railways in 1940 showed an 
especially sharp rise over previous years due to increased traffic resulting from 
improved conditions, and the curtailment of passenger automobile traffic as a result 
of the War. 


—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1931-40 


Norte.—Figures will be found at p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book for the years 1901 to 1910; at p. 681 of the 
1936 Year Book for the years 1911 to 1918; and at p. 667 of the 19388 Year Book for 1919 to 1930. 


Mileage in Operation Car Mileage 


Year First Second Passengers Freight 

Main Main Passenger Other Total 

Track Track 

miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
TOSI Eee, 1,379-03 572-69 | 131,200,894 | 2,682,595 | 133,883,489 | 720,468,361 1,977,441 
1932 eee 1,306-30 560-02 123, 672, 220 2,213,081 125, 885,301 642, 831, 002 1,509, 561 
PERE INS Se)! 1, 297-63 559-57 117,100,127 2,062, 669 119, 162,796 585,385, 094 1,547, 202 
193415 ae 1, 286-16 557-14 117,678,030 Droolaoon 120, 035, 625 595, 143,903 1,939, 833 
1935) pesecs 1, 268-31 557-83 118, 263, 764 2,552, 585 120, 816,349 600, 728,313 2,057, 897 
NOSG ere 1, 247-09 552-77 119,779, 505 2,465,384 122, 244, 889 614, 890, 897 2,265, 023 
LOST Semgeraee 1, 221-88 548-90 122,750, 869 2,559, 953 125,310, 822 631,894, 662 2,612,928 
LOS Sheen? 1, 154-50 538-66 123, 201, 830 2,221,392 125, 423, 222 629,778,738 2,151,309 
1939)2ce ee 1,083 -49 508-56 121, 528,380 2,287,878 123, 816, 258 632,533, 152 2,313,748 
LOAO Rr teen 1,040-04 495-64 125, 886, 523 2,367,910 128, 254, 433 691,737,901 2,599, 007 
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26.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1929-40, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1929 


Norse.— Details for years ended June 30, 1900 to 1919, are given at p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book, and for 
the years ended June 30, 1920 to 1928 at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book. Figures given below from 1929 to 
1940 are on a calendar-year basis. 


- Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear po 
Killed ) Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed ) Injured 
No No No No. No No No No 
Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1929...... 304 | 45,118 264 | 17,014 | 1,391 | 20,549 || 1,959 | 82,681 
HDD Oneeks earn Sorte Pitter ta k's <i 5 | 2,808 S| 1-200 OSe) 115372 103 5,380 
KOSS Bee Riess Re Agi a 8 2,790 6 1,008 50 1,269 64 5,062 
TRUS 2S St eae ee Sean Pelee 1 2,245 3 758 61 1,144 65 4,147 
LRU SLATS 5 ork tt Soe ORRPRO Rec OF Rt nore OS 33 2,098 2 565 74 879 79 3,542 
DOS Sirs clerercie a Saas SEAS Seas ehh oes Nil 1,385 1 233) oD 1, 184 33 2,902 
NOR AeE a eters oeratetclatin siveeraciaier eles 4 1, 666 2 279 49 734 55 2,679 
AE Se eee elem Renee ee Ee 1 1,517 2 388 61 652 64 2,557 
AV GU eer ie ers cesta cacti testes Nil 1,503 2 280 4] 651 43 2,434 
MOST rmerrn. Mince Se tak wurde d so ameiee sf 1, 566 2 364 43 679 45 2,609 
DS DS exes een aes Sak ee ee 7 1 1732 a 314 34 605 36 2,631 
PUSS ueecee Nacischren rca ese taes bee 1 2,039 3 353 33 764 SH 3,156 
LOA Mate eee creer sa chs eh ws, Shaye Beane die helieoneoc 2 363 39 847 42 3,473 


Section 3.—Express Companies* 


“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’; but 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
at pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not compete 


with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pursuance 


of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2} times the 
maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same distance. 
The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies for carrying 
express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express revenue. The 
rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. Express 
companies are all organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and their business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, 
and such perishable commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels 
and baggage, and the issue of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and 
other forms of financial paper. 


Express Company Operations.—In 1940, four express organizations operated 
in Canada—three Canadian and one American. The Canadian Pacific Express 
Co., formerly the Dominion Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian 
National system and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian 
sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway to points in 
Yukon. No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried by express. 


* Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on ‘‘Express Statistics’’. 
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Much of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which would make 
statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, there is also 
an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables and 
other perishable commodities. 


In the following tables the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 


i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown - 


under the heading ‘Express Privileges’. Of the total of 65,184 miles operated in 
1940, 41,951 were steam railways, 258 electric railways, 16,712 ocean steamship 
services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), 4,948 inland or coastal steamboat 
routes, 424 airways, and 896 miles were highways travelled by motor-trucks. 


27.—Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1931-40 


Nortr.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911 to 1918, are given at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, and for the years 1919 to 1980 at p. 669 of the 1938 edition. 


. Net 

Gross Operating Express : 
Year Earnings Expenses Privileges pee 

$ $ $ $ 

1931 iit eae Rc oe, Ee ee 20,115,285 11,292,957 10,909, 184 —2,086, 856 
1982): cs ener ate ad tne ee ee 16, 870, 806 9,479, 802 7,307,980! 83, 024 
US ATA ene HOI Omics oisie Beciee CEREBRO ES See nt) Re 15,226,015 8,497, 892 6,605,225 122,898 
1934 Ste re ae ae oe A ae hack sohbet eg ooh aR 16, 206,171 8,473, 601 7,268,616 463,954 
VOB Betend. SR onsis ot ecient Rn: AO 16,592,746. 8,960, 675 7,352,913 279,158 
DOSBox Bicga ca ec eee PoP ee ee irae 17,169,315 |. 9,414,746 7,478, 874 275,695 
LOST SOS Mics oe cee ak SOR Os oe OS 17,937, 567 9,878,443 7,749,711 309, 413 
TOSS ena. ea Rete cor ease Nae Laie eae anne a 17,674,477 10,325,329 fm: When bar —67,979 
eB eae eae kot A ce Vr Re hci Bh erage aa sca Taek 19,410,091 10, 622,936 8,313,218 473 ,937 


L94Q i Los gotta anaes Seba ote een amar: 26,067,019 11,095,071 12, 650,274 2,321, 674 


1 Decrease due in part to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


28.—Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by 
Companies, 1939 and 1940 


Gross Operating Express Net Mileage 


Earnings Expenses | Privileges Gers ney Operated 


Year and Company 


$ $ $ $ miles 

1939 
Canadian National Railways............ 9,781,542 | 5,187,277 | 4,350,257 244,008 24,092 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 9,048,552 | 5,133,684 | 3,707,206 207 , 662 36, 026 
Northern Alberta Railways............. 112,553 43,105 60, 088 9,360 A) 
Railway Express Agency................ 467,444 258, 870 195, 667 12,907 4,345 
Totals, 1939..............05- 19,410,091 | 10,622,936 | 8,313,218 473,937 65,390 

1940 
Canadian National Railways............ 13,768,930 | 5,463,563 | 6,170,263 | 2,135,104 24,015 
Canadian Pacific Express............-... 11,680,835 | 5,313,497 | 6,209,147 158,191 35, 897 
Northern Alberta Railways............. 133, 636 49,127 70,749 13,760 928 
Railway Express Agency................ 483,618 268, 884 200,115 14, 619 4,344 
‘Totals, 1940 202 ie. 2 26,067,019 | 11,095,071 | 12,650,274 | 2,321,674 65,184 
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29.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1936-40 


Description 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic................. 52,581,553 | 56,083,053 |\ 
or Mam ay ResnissS eter Cae , ice ; 734, 558 (58,052, 764 58, 297, 159 59, 812, 891 
ravellers cheques, domestic.:.......... , 150,798 ,400, 957 

Travellers cheques, foreign.............. 1/593,840 | 1,518,306 } 4,292, 138 8,309,588 | 1,499, 003 
BR he CNPUUOS 6 oat nso ccs Sika cue 5,007,286 | 5,182,043 | 5,222,586 | 5,066,584 5,281, 669 
Talepraphie transiers.cls .04 oe) bak eee es 212, 860 206, 888 251,406 164, 068 118, 634 
VENI OTIPONIEIE as oe eestor Fach ie aisle & vsvod eePoalaks 424, 863 397,527 357, 703 220, 234 161, 688 

4 IED Bes ep Siti, Me inen cae aR 63,548,920 | 67,523,282 | 68,176,592 | 67,057,633 | 66,873,885 


- PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic, highways and motor- 
vehicles are treated as related features of transportation. After an introductory 
section, which briefly summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles 
and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation is dealt with under the 
headings of facilities, finances and traffic, similar to the treatment extended to 
other forms of transportation. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Notr.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more im- 
portant general information. The sources of information for detailed regulations for specific 
provinces are given at pp. 604-605. See alsa ‘‘The Highway and Motor-Vehicle in Canada’’, 
an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable from 
the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents. 


General.—The licensing of motor-vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations that apply in all the provinces are summarized here:— 


Operators Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified age 
(usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed qualifi- 
cation tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauffeurs. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations—lIn general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only, 
for the back, in the case of trailers). In order to conserve metal for war purposes, 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island, British Columbia and Quebec issued only one 
license plate to motor-vehicles in 1942. This plan is under consideration also in 
other provinces. Gasoline rationing for motor-vehicles began on Apr. 1, 1942, 
and is described at p. 282. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be recorded 
with the registration authority. However, exception from registration is granted 
for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visiting private vehicles 
registered in another province or a State that grants reciprocal treatment. Further 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., 
Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and 
of its brakes, and provide that equipment include non-glare headlights and a proper 
rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield wiper, and 
a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all the provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. In line with other measures 
to conserve gasoline and rubber in war-time, a speed limit of 40 miles per hour was 
put into effect over the whole of Canada, beginning May 1, 1942. Slower speeds are 
always required in cities, towns and villages, in passing schools and public play- 
grounds, at road intersections, railway crossings, or at other places or times where 
the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor- 
vehicles must not pass a street car that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers 
except where safety zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or 
property damage must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and 
any driver involved must not He the scene of accident until he has rendered all 
possible aid. , 


Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the 
car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operators 
licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a motor-vehicle. 


There is such a wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. The most important features are sum- 
marized in the annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section, p. 603. 
The authorities responsible for the administration of motor-vehicles and the legis- 
lation governing vehicles and traffic are given below for each province, 


Prince Edward Island.—Administration—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of High- 
ways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislatton.—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 6, 19382) 
and amendments and the Motor Carrier Act (c. 78, R.S.N.S. 1923) as amended by 
c. 29, 1937. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934) and 
amendments. 


Quebec.—A dministration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, 


Treasury Department, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 142, 
R.S.Q. 1941) and amendments. 

Ontario.—Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Aichwae. 
Toronto. Legislattion.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 288, R.S.O. 1937) and amend- 
ments. 

Manitoba.—Administration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation.— 
The Highway Traffic Act (¢. 98, R.S.M. 1940) and amendments. 

Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Provincial Tax Commission, Vehicles Tax 
Division, and Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislation.— 
The Vehicles Act (c. 275, 1940) and amendments. 
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Alberta.—Adminisiration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (ce. 31, 1924) and amendments, 
and Public Service Vehicles. Act (c. 91, 1936), and Rules and Regulations. The 
Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act is administered by the Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Alberta Highway 
Traffic Board, Department of Public Works. ra 


British Columbia.—Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (ce. 195, R.S.B.C. 
1936), and the Highway Act (c. 116, R.S.B.C. 1936) and amendments thereto, as 
well as the Motor Carrier Act (c. 36, 1939). Administration and enforcement of 
the Motor Vehicle Act and enforcement of the Highway Act and the Motor Carrier 
Act is vested in the Commissioner of Provincial Police, Victoria, B.C., while the 
Highway Act is administered by the Minister of Public Works, Victoria, B.C., 
and the Motor Carrier Act by the Publie Utilities Commission, Victoria, B.C. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 


tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks and Forests 


Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation—The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Northwest Territories.—Administration.—Director, Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, assented to Mar. 26, 1941, and amendment. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles 
Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada 
is given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Recent Highway Development.—With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to population (see p. 606), the demand for improved roads 
has become more and more insistent since the First World War. Furthermore, the 
advantages to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful 
incentive to governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within 
their jurisdictions. One sphere where the motor-car has been of special economic 
advantage has been in rural areas. As a result, in the Census of 1931, every second 
farm reported a farm-owned motor-vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor- 
vehicle). This widespread rural ownership of automobiles has, in turn, brought 
about an improvement of secondary rural roads. 


The table of road mileages (p. 606) includes all roads under provincial juris- 
diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
local roads in the four western provinces. There are great stretches of country in 
the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
with very few people and very few roads, but the southern portions are well supplied. 
Construction work is continuing on the last link of the Trans-Canada Highway. 
This unfinished section is between Hearst and Geraldton in northern Ontario. 
When this link is completed, the Trans-Canada Highway will provide a motor- 
traffic*route entirely in Canadian territory from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1940 the total number of miles of street reported was 13,129, composed of: 3,146 
miles of bituminous pavements; 935 miles of portland cement concrete; 1,649 miles 
of bituminous surfaces; 2,865 miles of gravel and crushed stone; and 434 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 9,029 miles of surfaced streets and 4,100 miles of 
earth roads. These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table 
of highway mileage. 


1.—Classification of Highways, by Provinces, 1949 : 


Nortrt.—The date for which the miieage was reported is indicated for each province. The figures for 
Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not included in the figures. Dashes 
indicate that no mileages were reported under the corresponding stub items. 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que: | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. } B.C. 


: : Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | June Apr. Apr. Mar. | Mar. 
Classification 31, 30, 31, 30, 1 30, 30, 31, 31, Total 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1941 1941 1941 1940 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |} miles | miles | miles | miles || miles 
SurraceD Roap 


Cement (Portland cement 


GONCICTO)\ ae sack eke - - - 199} 2,127 31 - - 42 2,399 
Bituminous pavement.... 197 890 882| 1,876) 1,977 6 oe fas 68 5,971 
Bituminous surface....... = 35 Gia Lol tas 499 155 602} 1,349 7,247 
Gravel, crushed stone.... 192} 5,309} 7,500} 15,384] 49,462} 8,294) 4,295] 3,222) 6,877] 100,535 
Other surfaces. .......... - - a= = = = - - ~ 40 40 


Toraus, SURFACED Roap.. 389] 6,234) 8,455} 19,250) 56,309] 8,830 4,450} 3,899] 8,376] 116,192 


EartH Roap 


Improved earth.......... WP Sa WAl — A1-Ea 1,701 15,806] 8,277) 147,505] 13,542 205, 627 

Other earth roads........ 1090) Sebe2eGlee de ISo elite 331] 74,5817] 60,953] 75,152 238,328 

Torats, Earta Roap.....| 3,315] 8,853] 3,840] 18,918]-16,137| 82,858] 208,458] 88,694 443,955 

Grand Totals....... | 3,704| 15,087] 12,295} 38,168] 72,446] 91,688] 212,908] 92,593 560,147 

: 1 Provincial, Mar. 31, 1941; municipal, Dec. 31, 1940. 2 All road allowances. 3 Cleared 
only. 


Subsection 2.—Motor-Vehicles 


Registration.—The average population per vehicle registered was 7-6 in 
1940. ‘Total registrations numbered 1,500,829, as compared with 1,489,245 in 
1939. 


2.—Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1931-40 


Norte.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motor-cycles, service cars, etc., 
ae ree trailers or dealer licences. Figures for the years 1904 to 1930 are given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year 
ook. 


Prince British 


New ; 5 
Nova e - | Mani- |Saskat-|  Al- 

Year Hoverd Beata Shere Quebec] Ontario taba pbewan bere Scat Totalt 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1G SIRS Sine 7,744| 43,758] 33,627) 177,485} 562,216] 75,210) 107,830} 94,642] 97,932) 1,200,668 
OE ae at pa baa ae 6,982} 41,013} 28,041] 165,730} 531,597] 70,840} 91,275) 86,781) 91,042) 1,113,533 
[Ob Srp tion ees 6,940] 40,648} 26,867} 160,012} 520,353) 68,590} 84,944! 86,041] 88,554)! 1,083,178 
LOS4 5 eerie toe 7,206} 41,932) 29,094! 165,526) 542,245] 70,430) 91,461| 89,369] 92,021)| 1,129,532 
LORD As Sees bac 8,231) 48,952) 31,217) 170,644) 564,076} 70,660} 94,792) 98,870} 98,411] 1,176,116 
LOS Gini Pe ere 7,632} 46,179} 383,402} 181,628) 590,226) 74,940) 102,270) 97,468) 106,079] 1,240,124 
193 (es cite eee 8,011} 50,048} 36,780} 197,917) 628,918} 80,860) 105,064] 100,434) 116,341) 1,319, 702 
AGES ieee oa ate 7,992] 51,214) 387,110] 205,463) 669,088} 88,219} 109,014) 107,191} 119,220) 1,394,853 
103 OF Se tye 5" eee 8,040} 53,008} 38,116] 213,148} 682,891) 88,864} 119,018} 113,702) 122,087) 1,439,245 
LO4O aa wean * 8,070} 57,873} 39,000} 225,152!) 703,872! 90,932] 126,970} 120,514] 128,044) 1,500,829 


1 Totals include registration in Yukon. 
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3.—Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


: Passenger Motor- 
Year and Province ret pore oF Rakee eyéles Total 
1939 No. No. No. No. i eNO. 
Prgeeealward: Islands. c05 03.0060 0 6s 6,804 1212 6 18 8,040 
PND COGS bepik's Heeire iz sed wide S wield oiwinne ee 41,919 10, 684 114 291 53,008 
MEE RUDE WIC Kerrie ce ks co ee hates: 30,457 7,370 102 187 38,116 
MEIC er eee ic Eat ica Aig ws atlas bash 171,766 St 107 796 2,879 213,148 
(CRETE (ON Ss 4 3 5 en a a 593, 693 83, 139 960 5,099 682,891 
RENTERS 0) tee Ge (ee Pee ne. eee ea ae 70,506 17,605 : 86 667 88, 864 
SOR KCARONG WAIN ons. gs bs dado ca Sm caieae 89,471 28,917 15 553 119,018 
PRIESOUE SU oie crete artrater aus cfarerereareie:o-otere thefs 88,516 24,369 143 674 113,702 
tits (Colum bids hess sass s sop eomeies 96,737 23,057 355 1,938 122,087 
TRON oa CAE Bae RE eee eee Deco Wa 152 5 16 3 
Potals -f839 oii io uoteh 1,190,021 234, 258 2,644 12,322 1,439,245 
1940 
IPFINCGMMLWArG: Island sa sales eb eloase year 6,824 1,218 5 23 8,070 
INGVEAD COMA meee cole iar oe at ee ee Odes 45,120 12,158 127 468 57,873 
ING WHOEUNS WICK 7 sec ceccescle nurse ts caer 30,560 8,075 98 267 39,000 
CONE DOC tees eta Tene sisi esp Wee NES D 180, 556 40,917 868 2,811 225,152 
ONT ATIOM MIM lar etic Selec eee eee 610,576 86,835 1,058 5,403 703,872 
NMESRILODE Ser Pete ite wheels ctbaahiaue ae 73,404 16,666 92 770 90, 9382 
Baa letehoe walter 4ocoaal aah Akio oes 93,176 33,041 110 643 126,970 
PRE EENECTR Me eerie ore ie ore te ia aic nrelsnetecs 92,814 26,835 150 715 120,514 
British Columbia...... lcs ateehet SR SN 101,452 23,672 666 2,254 128,044 
NEE COH Petes A at's: «aster etaalens, irace biotic agers 155 214 8 25 402 
ASIEN SBN CE eee ee = eee 1,234,637 249,631 3,182 13,379 1,500,829 
1Tnclude taxicabs. 2Tnclude tractors, road machines, flushers, municipal fire-engines, etc. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent con- 
sumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
number exported from the sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding 
retail sales and the financing of motor-vehicle sales in-Canada are given at pp. 
541-543 of this volume. ) 


4.—_Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada, 1931-40 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917 to 1930 will be found at p. 673 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Apparent 
: Total Total 

Year Production | Imports Exports | Re-exports Con- 
Supply Exports sumption 

No No No No. No No No 
19gt 2. i+ be Se 82,559 8,738 91,297 13,813 726 14,539 76, 758 
Paseo oe... oe 60,789 1,449 62, 238 12,534 488 13,022 49,216 
1933 65, 852 1,781 67,633 20,403 497 20,900 46,733 
Tpke sw aes vs 116,852 2,905 119,757 43,368 399 43,767 75,990 
1Ggo tte css 0s 172,877 4,111 176,988 64,330 291 64,621 112,367 
BuO ee cists oni 162,159 9,903 172,062 55,570 267 55, 837 116, 225 
Lit 8th ae AER ee 207,463 20,069 227,532 65,867 276 66, 148 161,389 
ADR Reo cceeecce 5 as 166,086 15, 154 181, 240 57,767 142 57,909 123,331 
1OBO rire Aas 6S 155, 426 18, 284 173,710 58, 503 220 58,723 114,987 


ee ha aa 223013 17,019 240,032 84, 192 155 84,347 155, 685 
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Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada may be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations on owned motor-vehicles; and expenditures for freight 
and passenger services rendered by motor-vehicle public carriers such as taxi, bus 
and motor-transport companies. Since expenditures on roads and highways are 
made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics are available 
regarding them, but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals and organiza- 
tions that would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, complete statis- 
tics are not available under the other two headings. The expenditure for the 
purchase of new motor-vehicles is given in this volume in the chapter on Internal 
Trade at p. 542, and sales of gasoline are given at p. 611. Since no statistics are 
available regarding the earnings of motor-transport and bus companies, it is impos- 
sible to make an estimate of the annual expenditure for the service provided by 
these public carriers. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks, are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has completed a com- 
pilation of expenditures on highways, bridges, ferries and footpaths, for the period 
1919-87. This compilation includes expenditures by the Dominion on roads, 
bridges, etc., in the National Parks, and by the provinces and by rural municipalities 
in Ontario on unemployment road projects. It also covers the bulk of the expendi- 
tures on rural roads and on bridges and ferries, which are links in the road systems. 
The present extensive provincial highway systems have been developed almost 
entirely since the First World War to meet the requirements of motor traffic. How- 
ever, old gravel and water-bound macadam roads formed foundations in many 
places for new concrete and bituminous surfaces. 


Total expenditures during the nineteen years (1919-37) are, for construction, 
$780,571,155 and for maintenance $326,401,275, expenditures for plant and general 
items being divided between construction and maintenance on a pro-rata basis, 
where not allocated by the authorities. A table at p. 666 of the 1939 Year Book 
summarizes these expenditures on roads for the whole period 1919-87; Table 5 
shows such expenditure during recent individual years. 


5.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1936-40 


Nors.—Provincial expenditures are for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated in 
Table 1, p. 606. 


Item and Province 1936 1937 1938 1939 _ 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Capital Expenditures = CTE aoe eee ee 
Prince-Hdwardelsland) . a4. se etre ae 1 399, 643 1,231,596 | 1,728,968 583,358 
INO VES COLISSE. terns cece Reet 6,587,411 | 7,852,858 | 4,904,250 | 3,676,994 1,746,369 
ING WwaABruns wick wert ss say nee reenter 5,732,915 | 10,142,464 | 9,481,055 | 7,185,345 1,198 -404 
Quebec oer aap. Aa Eee ie coe 8,033,000 | 5,906,126 |. 14,951,864 | 15,683,975 | 21,389,804 
Ontariog ; .<; bet Mager ass Axes ittsone te 8,965,720 | 36,582,390 | 35,861,572 | 24,949,784 | 16,081,059 
Manitoba -cc0. aneemiee ticis «anes recone : 2,991 94,723 | 1,942,582 | 1,916,962 439,949 
Saskatchewan tas.cder : ccien seesee sere mises 1,506,231 |}° 2,275,589 | 2,464,988 | 2,299,270 607,492 
A TDOrta ee a... dy ge eertrs « va ocahiere Staneres ees 1,399,544 | 1,638,236 | 1,980,768 | 2,219,928} 1,516,897 
British Colum bramere. oes cess eer 2,739,1042} 4,573,125 | 3,901,943 |} 2,966,015 2,543, 906 
Totals, Capital............. 34,966, 9162) 69,465,154 | 76,720,568 | 62,577,241 | 46,102,238 


_—_}$ | ——— | | | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 609. 
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5.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1936-40—concluded 


Item and Province 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maintenance Expenditures 
eriMeo Ld Ward ASiand .«Jascoss coke cee ee 1 289,088 253, 679 270,796 253,458 
SEES ALO TS LOL 3 ee Serr ce gan ae I 1,893,637 1,839, 592 1,983,145 2,029,888 2,046, 728 
ISIC OVEU SUITE VLC case re ohaintcrcel caomteclania tex aes 714, 445 1,131,365 1,169, 406 1,169,240 1,335, 814 
ROMEO oe ce ch vie on worries Paitin. 3 Shree ta ee 5,022,914 4,700,740 5,482,535 6,066,477 7,224,177 
MAINE AUIO WI 5 eee aes ass eres eee Pas rarer sles 5,836,251 9,503, 604 9,639,509 |} 11,104,598 12,705,478 
ITT COLI gate ees deals i citctets, ower cue eee ts 420,551 520, 629 668,171 916,691 903,031 
ABR ALGO WANs oi. uit. coke toto: 1,079,306 830, 749 890, 623 924,567 - 970,099 
AIberta. 2° sens Rik eon coe ac a ON 1,154,391 1,314,907 1,417,803 1,519, 596 1,556,031 


4,013,475?) 2,299,532 | 2,460,106 | 2,333,804 2,622,124 


1 36, 884 113,488 89,343 32,171 
5,000 160, 106 198, 140 295,336 480,798 
il 72,648 77,509 135,000 Nil 
1,679, 603 920,795 | 1,290,000} 1,263,399 2,449,121 
360,529 1,487,196 | 1,050,868 598,675 430,060 
88,130 107,357 125,311 185, 788 164,992 
77, 234 98, 298 187,999 177,892 136,417 
26,747 33,441 29,982 9,617 19,922 
192, 8492 208, 732 104, 949 177,857 500, 940 
Totals, Plant and General...| 2,480,0925) 3,125,452 | 3,178,246 | 2,932,907 4,214,421 
Grand ‘Totals............... 57,531,978 | 95, 020,812 | 103,863,791 | 91,845,805 | 79,933,599 
Dominion-Provincial Distribution of 
; All Expenditures 
Dominion—net expenditures and sub- | | : 
BLCTOS RS eR ee Pe en, Pea ne ae eee 5,229,410 | 5,055,445 | 5,984,728 | 7,948,561 2,549,525 
Provincial—net expenditures and sub- ; 
STOR. ase Si ied | SOnl2la(00 NwoawsessoOe | 07,9415 000 |) 12,002,008 
Municipal—net expenditures and _ sub- 
SOMOSAtEs sete acs Sarete cops nicks timiae eas as 3,424,847 | 4,837,611 | 5,054,500 | 5,955,591 4,851,506 
1 No report. 2 Total expenditures divided between capital, maintenance and general on 1935 
basis. 3 Does not include Prince Edward Island. 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—By far the greater 
portion of the highway expenditure has been made by the provinces and conse- 
quently must be paid out of provincial taxes. Payment for much of the construction 
costs has been deferred and this has accounted for part of the rapid increase in 
provincial funded debt since 1919. In 1919 the net funded debt of all the provinces 
was $290,748,592; by 1940 it had increased to $1,577,539,092; the portion chargeable 
to highways was $732,527,611 or more than double the net debt for all purposes 
in 1919. As already explained at p. 608, the provincial systems of modern motor 
roads have been developed almost entirely since 1919 and prior to that time the 


provincial expenditures on highways were relatively small. 
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6.—Provincial Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 
1938-40 


Norre.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated 
in Table 1, p. 606 


Highway Debt Annual Interest, 
Outstanding Sinking Fund and Capital Payments 
Prov- Details, 1940 
ah 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 P < 
Aye ‘ayment 
Interest oF sialic of Total. 
; as Capital 
$ $ § $ § ae $ $ g 


PEE: 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

N.S...] 59,129,853] 61,422,253] 56,509,950) 2,270,448] 2,527,330) 2,443,127; 394,812) Nil 2,837,939 
N.B...| 62,627,812] 74,016,817] 73,543,303]! 2,785,127] 3,798,557! 2,800,000} 150,855)1,190,000) 4,140,855 
Que...| 94,826, 232/100, 106, 289/138 ,522,381)) 7,182,175) 3,213,412) 3,324, 525)1,562,000/8, 280, 000) 13, 166,525 


Ont. . .|291, 647, 936/313, 542, 031/326, 460, 548)/14, 582, oe 15,677, 102}16,323,027 Nil Nil 16,323,027 
Man...| 18,050,417] 23,244,420| 17,727,996 840,8 963,332} 849,873} 101,363} 64,275) 1,015,511 
Sask... 33,818,920 33,818, 920 33,818, 920 1,546,118 1,753,327 1,510,347 3,186 Nil 1,513,533 
Alta...| 39,701,159] 39,650,000) 42,124,071] 1,100,890} 1,150,730) 1,177,564) Nil 4 i; 177, 564 


B.C...| 39,856,076} 39,847,742] 43,820,442! 1,849,174) 2,057,752) 1,946,240} 119,793) 216,729) 2,282,762 


Totals |639, 658, 405|685, 648, 472| 732,527, 611!32,157,2252131, 141, 542|30,374, 703|2,332,009|9, 751,004(42,457, 716 
1 Not reported. 2 Less sinking fund payments in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. 


Provincial Government Revenues from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation of 
motor-vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of Provincial 
Government income. In every province the following licences or permits, duly 
issued by the provincial authorities, are required: motor-vehicles of all kinds, 
trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs,. dealers, garages and gasoline and 
service stations. A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province,* the rates 
being 10 cents per imperial gallon in the three Maritime Provinces, 8 cents in Quebec 
and Ontario, and 7 cents in the four western provinces. ‘The more important sources 
from which provincial revenues from motor-vehicles are derived are shown in 
Table 7. Dominion Government revenues from import duties, excise and sales 
taxes are not included. 


* Now (1942) there is a Dominion tax of 3 cents per gallon in addition. For details of gasoline rationing 
in Canada, placed in operation on Apr. 1, 1942, see p. 282. 


4.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor-Vehicles, 1939 and 1940 


Norre.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated 
in Table 1, p. 606. 


Mileage Total 

Operators| Tax on Teel ete 
Year and Passenger Tracks Motor- Dealer and Motor- | Gasoline Mis: iss 

Province Cars cycles | Licences | Chauf- buses Tax laneead 

feurs and 
Trucks Revenue 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939 : 
P.E. Island ....... 99, 664 51,567 102 630 4,587 395} 316,087) 475,324 
Nova Scotia. docked 744,514 514, 646 1 8,100 121,320 16,795! 2,608,189] 4,110,429 
New Brunswick...}| 552,832) 487,546 1 5,430] 107,759 10,470] 1,893,169} 3,068,434 
Quebec she heetevate aeatecals 3,656,356] 2,019,342 12,956 31,723 710,435 75,551) 9,969, 226)16, 982, 153 
Ontario ius fe lorerersielees 4,221,274] 2,674,138 1 23,782) 1,003,430 428 004/25, 105,359|34, 127, 465 
Manitoba......... 722,256 184, 087 2,710 10, 793 133,831 210,830} 2,750,638) 4,074,080 ° 

Saskatchewan..... 1,008, 632 376,391 3,024 19,064 91,927 305,429) 2,760,196} 4,697,849 
Alberta hea ro .».-| 1,381,021 491,794 2,854 25,303 159,319 398,898] 3,096, 644] 5,667, 647 
British Columbia..|} 2,016,768 701,557 11,038 16,419 314,02 123, 608} 3, 454, 852 6, 708, 439 


NAMCONE 2. hs cone et 1,490 1,420 48 . 


Totals, 1939... .|14, 404,807) 7,452,488} 32,7323) 141,244) 2,646,680) 1,569, 980/51, 954,360)79 915,560 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 611. 
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7.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor-Vehicles, 1939 and 1940—concluded ; 


Mileage 

Operators} Tax on I aoe 
Year and Passenger Teak. Motor- Dealer and Motor- | Gasoline Mi L- & 

Province Cars 8 cycles | Licences | Chauf- buses Tax i poled . 
feurs Seog Revenue 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1940 

P.E. Island-........ 100,349 51,139 120 1,080 4,745 395 300, 842 460, 200 
Nova Scotia....... 807,146 555,371 1 8,196 132,049 18,744} 2,875,400) 4,505, 654 
New Brunswick... 776,088 431,936 2,187 4,920 118, 462 11,697} 2,104,686) 3,522,295 
QuGDOCE oasis a3 oo « 3,444, 743] 2,115,577 12,650 31,361 748, 897 94, 786)11, 154, 540/18, 119, 894 
(STLRPION ie. sine eins 4,502,602} 2,942,317 4,507 22,207) 1,092,898 353, 618} 26, 608, 291136, 241,056 
DIATIGODS Serie 0-5 815,931 237, 396 2,856 11, 680 142, 148 238,998) 2,805,074] 4,315,039 
Saskatchewan..... 1,105, 567 663, 826 3, 824 16, 183 183, 250 4 | 3,348,936] 5,443,106 
PATIMALE Sailor apie ie. 1,431,778 549,360 3, 143 32,300 175, 844 418,383} 3,221,775} 5,886,557 
British Columbia. | -2,027, 656 698, 927 11,831 15, 659 275,053 us, 015) 3, 759, 629] 6, Hb 997 
ici ouhach.) susie 1,773 1,821 100 2 2 4,095 
Totals, 1940. . 115,013,633! 8,247,670 41,218 143,586! 2,873,346! 1,250, 636156,179,173'85,479,893 
1 Not separately recorded. _ 2 Taxnot applicable. 3 Incomplete, see footnote 1. 4 Tn- 


cluded with miscellaneous. 


Section 4.—Road Traffic 


Up to the present the motor-vehicle has affected passenger traffic of the steam 
and electric: railways more than freight traffic. This diversion of passenger 


‘traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor-bus 


is rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor-truck also carries a considerable amount of freight, although no statistics 
showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor-vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. However, the taxable gasoline is still largely consumed by motor-vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in their use. Net sales are 
the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quantities on which 
the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not imposed at the 
time of sale. , 

Figures to the end of 1940 show a steady increase in gasoline sales since depres- 
sion years. Later figures will, of course, be materially affected by the conservation 
measures taken in 1941, and the system of gasoline rationing effective on Apr. 1, 
1942 (see p. 282). 


8.—Sales of Gasoline in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-40 


Province 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Prince Edward Island......... 3,088,910 3,420, 163 3, 631, 360 4,128,907 4,094, 203 
Riay a COLA a enh. des Sot es. 25, 247,957 29,159,361 29,632, 787 31,621,971 34,961, 212 
Now Brunswick... ss 04 ite acs 17,477,029 21,947, 202 21,998, 728 23,192,413 24,829,924 
OSTA Dvn eae ie a eee eee 109, 835, 482 128,394,645 | 135,026,866 | 138,925,246 | 148,499,644 
CEASE ae een en a 282,827,724 | 324,858,959 | 337,880,996 | 345,105,726 | 371,903,633 
LOE DENT EC Se peste ie ag eas Soci at ee 30,561, 665 34, 635, 432 38,596, 582 41,455, 558 48,893, 738 
Saskatchewan...........:00.5. 45, 966, 233 46,278,251 65, 090, 674 87,877,403 | 101,101,143 
PABOCiR iN teh ccc aacitie A: 60,387,814 75, 166, 087 73, 724, 520 fooudeoze 83, 808, 689 
British-Columbia..ci... 00.60. 48 , 723,037 54,567,327 57,157,813 59, 828,751 65, 198, 108 
Totals, Gross Sales..... 624,115,851 | 718,427,427 | 762,749,326 | 807,666,298 | 883,290,2941 
Refunds and exemptions....... 91,260,543 | 115,022,668 | 130,722,877] 144,723,812 | 181,175,411! 
Totals, Net Sales....... 532,855,308 | 603,404,759 | 632,017,449 | 662,942,486 | 702,114,883! 


1 Exclusive of 2,975,000 gal. of aviation gasoline purchased and placed in storage by the Dominion 
Government. 
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Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on sqmewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, differ- 
ences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 10 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 9, also accidents that occurred late in December and 
resulted in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities 
but to January of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, the figures of 
fatalities of Tables 9 and 10 are not in complete agreement. 


9.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents in Canada, by Provinces, 1931-40 


Notse.—This table is compiled in the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Figures 
for the years 1926 to 1930 will be found at p. 578 of the 1941 Year Book. 


New : British 
Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario Mani- | Saskat-| 4 jperta |Colum- || Total 


Year Edward 5 
toba chewan bia 


Island Scotia wick 


DEATHS 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


193) pee ee cere 5 49 45 355 574 60 50 67 111 1,316 
LOS Qe ceee oe tee 1 it 49 311 497 42 aa 49 85 1,120 
1033 sie, ea cee » 47 22 256 416 38 32 64 78 955 
OS 4 eter onc Sister 5 41 52 275 528 41 30 61 82 1,115 
1QSSh Manche 2 57 40 314 571 53 40 45 102 1,224 
G36 ic. cers eee 7 60 41 371 564 53 47 72 101 1,316 
LOS ic ee see if 97 67 405 774 66 47 55 124 1,642 
LOSS elo onee. 6 75 58 413 677 80 49 77 110 1,545 
1930.0 ee eee 7 84 92 390 682 63 65 81 120 1,584 
LOZONN ernchs ee 10 104 81 434 746 87 59 72 116 1,709 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR-VEHICLES 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
19ST rare cot e.-c ke 6-46 | 11-20} 13-38 | 19-77] 10-21 7-94 4-61 (:O0N|aetlnss 10-96 
LOS DR Seaver Pitees cer 1-43 12-39 17-47 18-77 9-35 5-87 3-83 5-64 9-34 10-05 
Fea a ane eye cree Ce 2-88 11-62 8-20 16-00 8-00 5-53 3°78 7:43 8-81 8-82 
BER Ey SO er ae 6-94 9-78 17-87 16-62 9-74 5-82 3-28 6-83 8-91 9-82 
193 Sesh pero ae - aees 2°43 12-97 12-81 18-40 10-12 7-50 4-21 4-79 10-47 10-42 
LOS 6 eer he ees 9-17 12-99 12-27 20-43 9-56 7:07 4-60 7-39 9-52 10-61 
a RES I/F ad Bae es che oe 8-73 19-38 18-22 20-46 12-41 8-16 4-47 5-48 10:66 12-44 
POSS Ra otise prea te 7-51 14-64 15-63 20-10 10-12 9-07 4-49 7-18 9-23 11-08 
1939. 24 etek. cee 8-71 15:85 | 24-14 18-30 9-99 7:09 5:46 7-12 9-83 11-01 
LOO yt ae cee 12-39 | 17-97 | 20-77 | 19-28 | 10-60 9-57 4-65 5-97 9-06 11-39 
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10.—Fatal and Non-Fatal Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1940 


Norre.—Figures are as reported by provincial motor-vehicle authorities for the calendar year. 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No No No No. No No No No. 
Accidents 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of one 
or more persons........ 8 t 1 416 642 74 51 1,3392 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to one 
or more persons........ 49 1 1 4,783 | 9,868 | 1,600 666 19,9692 
Resulting in property 
damage only.......... 243 1 1 5,850 | 6,411 | 2,027 | 1,108 24,8902 
Totals, Aecidents..... 300 | 2,696 | 1,073 | 11,049 | 16,921 | 3,701 | 1,825 49,967 
Persons Killed 
Pedestrians............... 5 29 36] 223] 298 30 12 688 
Motorcyclists (drivers and yak 
DASSGNESES) wise Cats. pth Nil 1 of 12 1 4 
rivers of other motor- 8 3462 
Viol dl Coles 5 GCA aD aE ee 3 1 105 129 17 15 
Passengers and attendants ; 
of other motor-vehicles...| ~ Nil A 17 86 228 21 23 4262 
Occupants of horse-drawn 
POnIGlOB ene terns Geet in. y 1 1 3 7 1 2 162 
RetalCyClists. a2. 5 cess on 3 5 22 42 8 Nil 91 
Othoree tees ices sc eeke ss 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil ee 52 
Totals, Persons 
Ged ss 8 8 116 67 446 716 78 56 1,656 
Persons Injured 
IPedesttians st t-tose cc. Fee 11 357 152 | 2,467 | 3,666 539 89 8,214 
Motorcyclists (drivers and 
DASSENPCTS)\. ccuce. cs o's oso Nil 1 150 250 45 16 
Drivers of. other motor- 
OAC IOS Mere orate ae 15 1 1,003 | 2,748 16,9072 
Passengers and attendants 1,528 
of other motor-vehicles... 26 1 263 | 1,861 | 5,596 [ 599 
Occupants of horse-drawn 
WOMICLOS seks Metnieericeskr: 5 1 10 186 121 28 46 4222 
Pedal CYGCUBES sc cess. es.336.0 4 58 20 681 | 1,334 382 47 2,976 
Os aera he Soye ocr Cae ee Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 37 5 462 
Totals, Persons . 
eee e's oe 61 | 1,354 562 | 6,348 | 13,715 2,559 | 1,084 29,504 
1 Not reported. 2 Incomplete, see footnote 1. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
was consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1984). The Act was a 
sequel to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 
The Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive piece of legislation and constitutes, 
in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of international 
agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary of the 
Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1988 Year Book. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to naviga- 
tion, harbours, administrative services, and Government Merchant Marine, by the Department of Trans- 
port and the National Harbours Board; graving docks and part of the financial statistics, by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic, 
and statistics of shipping, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities 


' The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals and 
harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel and accidents to shipping. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


Since all waterways, including canals and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon 
equal terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries 
of the world, the commerce of the Dominion is by no means entirely dependent upon 
Canadian shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coast-wise traffic is 
carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
that falls under the definition of “British ship” given in Sect. 6 of the Act and 
is controlled as to management and use in Canada, must, unless registered else- 
where in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An exception is made in the case 
of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland 
navigation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) that is not 
registered in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not entitled to the privileges 
accorded to British ships. Vessels about to be built. may be recorded, and vessels 
being built or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships under the 
Act. The procedure for the registration in Canada of British ships and the issuance 
of certificates is covered in Sects. 9-36. Sects. 64-70 govern the registry of alterations 
(or the registering anew if such be required) and lay down penalties for non-com- 
pliance with the requirements. The conditions governing transfer of registry are 
also laid down. A table showing the number and tonnages of vessels of Canadian 
shipping registry, by provinces, 1935-39, is given at p. 581 of the 1941 edition of 
the Year Book. War-time restrictions preclude the publication of these data for 
later years. 


For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see the tables under Sect. 3 (pp. 628-637) of this Part of the chapter. 
The tables are included there under traffic statistics because they relate more 
directly to traffic and services than merely to the shipping available. For an account 
of the shipping serviees operated by the Dominion Government, see pp. 618-620. 


Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, the 
St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances to 
harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services at p. 618. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy, at p. 655. 
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Aids to navigation, excepting very minor ones, are listed in three annual pub- 
lications of the Department of Transport covering the Atlantic Coast, Inland Waters 
and Pacific Coast, respectively. A summary table showing marine danger signals 
maintained in Canada during the fiscal years 1929-40 is given at p. 581 of the 1941 
Year Book. 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal! of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and also the control of roads and 
bridges that cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
tion in important waters that-freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are 
carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case 
in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal. 


1.— Duration of the Season of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 


1912-41 
Nore.—For the years 1882 to 1911, see the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 756. A 
First Last First Last 
ne Arrival Departure See Arrival Departure 
Year Guskne te from Sea,-| for Sea, Year Qhsbes' to from Sea, for Sea, 
Montreali | Montreal | Montreal 


Montreal Montreal 
Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 


Ieee ae aD oe Apr. 30 Dec. 3 LOD Trea ee Apr: 11 Apre 12 Dec. 6 
5h IS a eee rma OS ae ae Nov. 29 QOS ce Maye: ee AG PG sf 9 
O14 en Fs 8 CER oD te 0929 Dec. 4 ODORS ie at: se i010) soe 20 s¢ 7 
11H Ee ce 14 Cra) Snes Wl TORO wae sche: unl 2, eo 2, 
Jailye ee SEES ee ge py May 1 “ 3 193 Leese dst Mar. 19 ae aaa APE 
1 bY eee ae Caos ef {! ee 7 POSIH Ee ck a OT petals se 8 
DS eee so, hin yw 27 ot 7 PRE TOR Sis eee vis Seas Fern 14 ce 6 
ehUn MS em aera are tae 6 Apr 22 smears (0, TOBA Ce rete: i ES ee 20, eo 8 
15071 | ne ae a Se 18 Sao OD a LOSSES eRe fre 30) Cana hb Bs 9 
1921 Mar. 29 i= 39) | ss 8 183624805 us i Py.) Barwa SSL 
KE ew ee Apr. 13 eodod ¥ 2 MOS Tecet eek ac Apt aio ae he, ib 8 
Bhs Dae a ae Po A, May 3 e 2 JOSS teniokeae: se we te oh ae 4 
1924 seater 7, Apr. 24 “ 3 TGSO. ee es Soh: 23 Se 29 ee Wy 
1 O25 Nereus toe es bey oe 9 G40 eer Hf GR se 24 < 5 
HOD Gs mesos May 1 May 3 “ 6 OFA eee orld or 2519 cer wei 


1‘*Channel Open’’ means it can be navigated although there may be floating ice still in the river. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


Before the period of extensive railway construction, which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages and, to eliminate the toil 
of unloading, transporting, and reloading at the portages, the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 
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The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
Canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700. Only after the conquest of Canada by 
the British, however, were improvements of the main water routes made. In the 
early part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the intro- 
duction of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. 
Although some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, 
they soon became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since 
the development of railways in Canada and, even more, since the growth of motor- 
vehicle traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River route, are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 


The principal canals of Canada are under the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Department of Transport and each is accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. They 
serve six routes: (1) Montreal to Port Arthur and Fort William, via the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes; (2) Montreal to the International Boundary near Lake 
Champlain, via the Richelieu River; (3) Montreal to Ottawa, via the Ottawa River; 
(4) Ottawa to Perth and Kingston, via the Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers; (5) Trenton, 
at the mouth of the Trent River on Lake Ontario, to the mouth of the Severn River 
on Lake Huron; and (6) St. Peters, Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic Ocean, to the Bras 
d’Or Lakes. The aggregate length of these six routes is 1,890 miles, the total of 


actual canal being 509 miles. 


The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 
together with the number and dimensions of the locks thereon and other informa- 
tion will be found at pp. 626-629 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book, and in the 
pamphlet of the Department of Transport ‘Canals of Canada”. A table showing 
the length and lock dimensions of canals as at the end of 1941 will be found at p. 583 
of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 


Under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Department of Public Works are St. 
Andrews Lock (length, width and draft, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) at Selkirk 
on the Red River, Man., and two or three smaller and widely separated locks in 
other provinces. There are also a few small isolated locks, each controlled under the 
authority of the province in which it is situated. 


Subsection 4.—Harbours 

Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness with- 
out taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at 
many of the ports. Equipment designed to facilitate interchange movements 
includes the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of 
them for freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equip- 
ment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Equipment may include 
cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, 
coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board; seven others by commissions that include municipal as well as 
Dominion Government appointees; and the remainder by harbour masters directly 
under the authority of the Department of Transport. 
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At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
etc. Ata number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with separately. 


2.—Facilities of Six of the Principal Harbours of Canada, as at Dee. 31, 1941 


: Saint Three Van- 
Item Halifax The Quebec rave Montreal cover 
Minimum depth of approach channel. ft. 50 30 35 30 32-5 30 
le brrcl vel bend: NU Ay hea 8 IEE SES ee aoe miles 31 63 Ey 5 60-7 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc........ . No. 46 20 36 3 118 28 
Pengo OL DOPAMINE cco acceso 6 ft: 33,416 15175 32,505 7,400 52,829 32,364 
Transit shed floor space........... sq. ft.| 1,236,804} 824,000} 743,642) 154,600] 2,065,178] 1,547,464 


Cold-storage warehouse capacity. .cu. ft.| 1,075,000} 880,000} 500,000 Nil | 4,628,000] 1,277,000 
Grain Elevators— 


CBDECIEYN es tera c hoadisiande -... bu. | 2,200,000} 3,000,000) 4,000,000) 2,000,000)15, 162,000)18, 716,500 

Loading rates: ...3<).,- .. bu, per hr. 75,000 150,000 90,000 32,000} 400,000} 377,000 
Fioating crane capacity........ ene LOnS 165) 15 73 Nil 75 50 
Coal-dock storage capacity....... ner 115,000 34,000} 215,000} 300,000} 2,000,000 Nil 
Oil-tank storage capacity.......... gal. (75,307,610! 9,818, 000(26, 280, 000 Nil 30, 000, 0001104 227,727 


National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 
National Harbours Board is given at pp. 679-681 of the 1940 Year Book. The Board 
is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
(representing a capital investment of approximately $225,000,000): port facilities 
such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, 
terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier bridge at Montreal and the Second Narrows 
Bridge at Vancouver. Operating revenues and expenses for these properties are 
given in Table 15, p. 627. 


Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—In other ports, the Governor in 
Council may create public harbours by proclamation (Part X of the Canada Shipping 
Act c. 44, 1934), and the Minister of Transport may from time to time appoint 
for these ports, harbour masters who will administer them under rules and regula- 
tions approved by the Governor in Council. Remuneration of these harbour masters 
will be made from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease 
to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the old Esquimalt dry dock was 
temporarily transferred to the Department of National Defence on Noy. 1, 1934. 
This transfer is to be effective until such time as the dock is commercially required, 
when it will be returned to the control of the Department of Public Works. The 
large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided into two 
parts and were built at a cost of approximately $3,850,000 each. Under the Dry 
Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized 
by payments of 3 to 44 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of 
years, as shown in Table 4. 
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3.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 
Location Length Water —§ |———_____ 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
ft. rte ft. ite ibe ft. ft. 
Lauzon, Que., Champlain....... 1,150-0 144-0 105-0 120-0 | 40-0 H.W 18 13-3 
Lauzon, Quer borne. 600-3 100-0 59-5 62-0 | 25-8 H.W. 18 13°3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).... 450-01 90-0 41-0 - 65-0 | 29-0 H.W. | 7to10| 3to08 
Hsquimalt.<5. Carer centre 1,173-0 149-0 126-0 135-0 | 40-0 H.W. | 7to 10} 3to8 
Kangeston, Onto). .4s eee 353-5 79-0 47-0 55-0 | 14-7 L.W - - 


1 With caisson in outer berth 481-0 ft., with caisson in inner berth 450-0 ft. 


4.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks Sub- 
sidies Act, 1910 


Depth Total 
Location Length | Width | over Cost Subsidy 
Sill ad 
ft. ree ite $ 
CollingwoodsNosdOntat eae «eee ee 515-8 59-8 13-0 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Collingwood <Nos2s Ont se ae ee 413-2 95-0 13-0 306,965} 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Port Archure Ong tt etme coer 708-3 77:6 16-2 | 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

DUCE OIC ONMOALGNL Satan ae Tae ee ee 601-0 100-0 31-5 | 3,000,000} 33 p.c. for 35 years 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock)..........] 600-0 | 100-0 32-02) 2,199,168} 33 p.c. for 35 years 
Saint, JOM,” Nib cee eam este Deon ene cea 1,162-7 133-0 40-2 | 5,500,000} 43 p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)....... 556°5 98-0 27-331 2,500,000| 44 p.c. for 35 years 


1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 28 ft. over blocks. 3 Over blocks. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services and Operations of the Dominion 
Government 


The services covered by this subsection are those dealing with pilotage service, 
steamship inspection, sea-faring personnel and accidents to shipping, and the 
operations are those of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships. 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). Qualified pilots may offer their services to 
the stranger in local and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also 
be considered as a method of insurance. 

There are 40 pilotage districts in Canada, 8 of which (Sydney, Halifax, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, British Columbia and 
Churchill) are under the Minister of Transport as pilotage authority. The Pilotage 
District of New Westminster, B.C., is under a local authority. The other districts 
function under local pilotage authorities appointed by the Governor in Council 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 

A table showing the number and aggregate tonnage of ships using pilots for the 
major Canadian ports during the fiscal year 1940, is given at p. 586 of the 1941 
edition of the Year Book. Later figures are not available for publication due to 
war-time restrictions. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff, 
at Ottawa, and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Act provides for a Board, known as the Board of Steamship Inspection, which decides 
on questions arising out of the administration of the Act. ‘The Steamship Inspection 
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Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions of 
Part VII of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships and the 
issue of inspection certificates, the assignment of load lines, the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships, and the protection against accident 
of workers employed in loading or unloading ships. The Steamship Inspection 
Service is also responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions 
of Part II of the Act relating to the certification and employment of marine 
engineers. 


5.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941 


Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
ee en to ds Sage Registered or Registered or Naa 
Commission : Owned | Owned 
; in the Dominion Elsewhere 
gross” gross gross gross 
1940 No. tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage No tonnage 

Hahiiaxs ook os 137 165, 601 127 135,193 10 30, 408 Nil ~ 
Saint John........ 92 71,550 46 62,760 3 6,504 43 2,286 
Quebecs bso caes 79 42,523 - 75 40, 646 Nil ~ 4 1LSe 
Sorel a eects 145 95,391 84 53, 865 et - 61 41,526 
Montreal. 700... 164 256, 601 111 106,434 8 89,777 45 60,390 
Kingston eties ti: 95 112,993 ~ 80 112,319 15 674 Nil - 
ROLOUEO ce aserieras « 249 456, 696 218 415,906 24 35,056 7 5,734 
Collingwood....... 101 80, 835 76 73,058 2 4,979 23 2,798 
Midlands. 6si..c-..- 53 12,910 48 12,460 Nil - 5 450 
Port Arthur... .... 121 53,436 75 48,945 cs - 46 4,491 
Vancouver........ 295 137,491 244 93,704 10 31,832 41 11,955 
WACLOn Iga cyt etee 101 104, 230 64 75,953 2 3,077 35 25, 200 

Totals, 1940..... 1,632 | 1,590,257 | 1,248 | 1,281,243 74 202,307 310 156,707 

1941 

Halifax. . ‘ credence 111 178, 120 101 166, 683 10 11,437 Nil - 
Saint Johns ..3.e 95 81,928 49 251380 1 5,043 _ 45 51, 150 
Quebecsias tc: 76 52,620 68 50,244 Nil - 8 2,376 
Sorel skeen. 125 88, 888 76 bi, 30e Kg - 49 31,515 
Montrealss i. ay. Seals! 252,467 79 135, 810 6 28,902 66 87,755 
ISIE SON esha s 103 158, 208 88 157,543 15 665 Nil ~ 
TEOLONTOLS. ch clststes:- 208 349,976 |. 187 336, 106 10 8, 656 11 5,214 
Mraiand’]. 222.....-. 97 48,165 74 44,403 Nil - 23 Adee 
Collingwood...... 49 63, 265 43 63, 066 se - 6 199 
Port Arthur.....+. 135 64, 165 85 58,034 Us - 50 6,131 
Vancouver........ 319 107,749 270 89,306 5 7,547 44 10, 896 
WithOrias ase ceu. 4 97 104,447 71 82,568 2 3,077 24 18, 802 

Totals, 1941..... 1,566 | 1,549,998 | 1,191 | 1,266,871 49 65,327 326 217,800 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—In previous editions of the Year Book 
the numbers of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under the pro- 
visions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 186 and c. 44, 1934) are given. 
Figures for the years 1908 to 1917 will be found at p. 690 of the 1938 edition, and 
for the years 1918 to 1939, at p. 587 of the 1941 edition. 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The figures of Table 6, supplied by the Department 
of Transport, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and casualties 
in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and casualties in 
other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties of previous 


years, 
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6.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, 1921-40 


Norr.—For figures for the years 1870 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381; and for 1911 to 1920, 
p. 691 of the 1938 edition. 


eee Casu- Net Lives Stated Year Casu- Net Lives Stated 
alties} Tonnage | Lost | Damages alties | Tonnage | Lost | Damages 
No tons No $ No tons No $ 
102 tne 260 588,503 38 | 1,809,328 || 1931........ 477 404,157 vf 2,696,019 
1922 ree ohare 277 604,423 27 451,312 1 1938250.0..2.1. 462 406, 194 40 3,478,575 
1923 tence 376 480,713 DOF 3s 164749 1Osome eee 445 372,545 19 1,292,618 
tp ae eo 224 215,470. be) eit ORE RL eo onan 484 400,714 39 1,716,294 
1925 eee 298 305, 798 DOU eos l A O2 Onlin GoD nei 467 496, 109 19 2,842,402 
1926 echoes 300 293,310 91 4,630,267 || 1986.0. 22... 545 512, 582 34 3,108, 671 
10D see a nee 434 566,001) 12856 °6:879) 8250 1987) onan cee 495 445, 602: 31 1,571,387 
1928 ae 504 558, 251 64 DO, 418,250) 1988.05 seen 540 486,779 8) 1,795,176 
1929: cee 451 459,394 12> (4574056207 11939- ee . o 464 552,779 20 1,488,359 
19303 bears, 551 447,169 66: | 235.0775009):1940t. 22. 3 - - - ~ 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1940. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under which 
the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the operations 
of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


This merchant fleet reached its greatest development in 1924 and at Dec. 31 of 
that year numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450, representing 
an original capital investment of $79,661,921. On June 8, 1936, the 10 remaining 
vessels were disposed of for a consideration of $389,444. A table showing the 
operating results from 1919 to 1986 is given at p. 689 of the 1987 Year Book. 

Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine has been reconstituted and is now operating certain Danish, 
French, German and Italian vessels on behalf of the Canadian Government. These 
operations arise out of the War and, for the present, it is not possible to supply 
statistical information for publication concerning them. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dom- 
inion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through 
the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. Due to war 
conditions, no information later than that published at p. 588 of the 1941 Year 
Book has been made available. 


7.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 


1929-40 
Operating | Operating | Operating | Depreci- Book 
Year Revenues | Expenses Net ation Interest Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1929 atv tian Wester aking aim irene 3,332,683 | 3,780,524 | —447,841 Pa AN) 442,739 1,117,895 
1930 terete oe cee 3,792,694 | 4,315,831 | —523,137 288,999 550,519 1,362, 655 
LOS LCE ie inc nae ca 3,648,986 | 4,095,555 | —446,569 294,141 604, 651 1,345,361 
RPA ee aren tad mien exsrmm coat 3,323,077 | 3,606,793 | —283,716 321,261 688, 037 1,293,014 
LOSS ieee cette eee etre 2,956,974 | 3,454,972 | —497,998 319, 967 726, 108 1,544,073 
LOBE PEGS Settee PAR eee a 3,509,738 3,606,416 — 96,678 319, 967 762,033 1,178,678 
193 Detect 3,816,246 | 3,616,215 | -+200,031 325,513 788, 814 917,390 
TOS Gre secre trate Shee oe tes 4,322,593 | 3,765,194 | -+557,399 328,235 800, 282 574, 213 
103 ed erento ee 4,676,684 | 4,018,146 | +658,538 328, 287 808, 432 481,275 
1938. Feel ict oe STOO ce eae 4,915,355 4,169,116 +746, 239 328, 641 818, 613 404,109 
DR West koe ct cae ee be ae 4, 642,306 4,018,447 +623 , 859 328, 829 816,366 524,429 
BREEN in ee Ri oa Oe 5,750,341 | 4,545,306 |+-1, 205, 034 329,079 816, 661 12,733 
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Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available that give any idea of the cost of water- 
borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures may be classified as capital expenditures, or investments and expend- 
itures for maintenance and operation. Revenues from operation are also recorded. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures for the permanent improvement of 
waterways are concerned, those of the Dominion Government cover the major part. 
There has been some expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and 
private capital expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. The investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, as shown above, has come almost entirely from private sources such as railway 
companies, steamship companies, industrial corporations and private individuals. 
No figures are available regarding private investments in shipping except those 
appearing in the reports of the operating companies which cover only a portion of 
the field. Neither are there statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from 
passenger and freight traffic. In the case of railways, statistics show fairly com- 
pletely: (1) the investment in plant, roadbed, etc.; (2) the revenues of the railways 
or the annual payment by the people of Canada for the passenger and freight 
transportation; and (3) the annual deficits which are also indirectly paid by the 
public whether as investors or taxpayers. No such picture can be given for water- 
borne traffic. 


Capital Expenditures.—The Government expenditures for _ permanent 
improvements to waterways, carried in the Balance Sheet of the Dominion as 
investments or capital expenditures, can be regarded only as an indication of the 
value of such improvements, and in no sense as an accurate representation of their 
present-day value. The costs of building canals and other permanent works to 
facilitate water transportation have been largely segregated as capital expenditures 
in the Government accounts, but no deductions have been made from these cumu- 
lative totals for depreciation or the abandonment of earlier works such as former 
Welland canals. To this extent the figures of Tables 8 and 9 are an over-statement 
of the present value of the works in use. On the other hand the costs of buildings 
and numerous other surface improvements for the operation of these engineering 
works are not included in the capital accounts but are charged to consolidated fund 
expenditures. Such expenditures in connection with the canals are shown separately 
as improvement expenditures in Table 11. Dredging for the deepening and per- 
manent improvement of the St. Lawrence Ship Channel is included in the capital 
expenditures on that work shown in Table 8, but the annual expenditures for 
dredging by the Department of Public Works, as shown in Table 13, are not in- 
cluded in the capital accounts. In the same category are the large annual expend- 
itures for the construction of improvements to harbours and rivers throughout the 
Dominion by the Department of Public Works, as shown in the same table. Other 
expenditures on more or less permanent improvements, not taken into the capital 
accounts, are included in such items as aids to navigation in Table 12 and main- 
tenance and construction of radio stations in Table 3 of Part VII of this chapter. 
The capital values of the harbours and properties administrated by the National 
Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 10 and expenditures on these proper- 
ties have been eliminated so far as possible from the two preceding tables. 
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8.—Capital Expenditures on Canals and Marine Services, as at Mar. 31, 1941 


Norte.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Expenditures Expenditures 
Item Year Total to Item Year Total to 
Ended Mar 31 Ended r. 31 
Mar. 31, 1941” Mar. 31, 1041 S 
1941 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Canals Canals—concluded 
Carillon and Grenville......... Cr. PAS) in Brat ei ear iA lad RE elon a tari pe Vay ak Nil 489,599 
StexAnne lock eety. sire seme Nil LS 2O201G Murray ee fol iecccmobiaeer er: iB 1,248,947 
Chambly. 2 teteet ee < USORUO TN A TOIUGs-2oh te nukes cnere rear ore Cr. 100]}19, 962,594 
SteOurs locksss5.v en hee s) 138. 964] Welland canal................ Cr. 2,381/27,528, 063 
LACHIROs teh Seccstke copra ekerree Cr. 262/13, 988,338] Welland Ship Canal.......... Cr. —998}131,898,612 
ake rt OUls eran cere Sa he Nil 298,176)) Sault Ste. Marie..........1.. Nil 4,935, 809 
BReauharnoisee cena nie Cr. 60] 1,635,969]) Culbute lock and dam....... : 382,391 
Soulangesseyooa te tee ete Nil @ 809; 045)); Generale jc a aren aeeeeotes e 34, 967 
MakesStPrancisie vases ees te Ss 75,907|| Adjustment suspense......... i 165,361 
Cornwall? arene accra ea 7,245, 803 oe ans a 
Wilhamsburgos, «so eee sees 2 1,334, 552 Totals, Canals........... Cr. 3,830/243,849,900 
Papran’s Pome tek wey es ote sf 877,090 | ————— 
Galops ere ke ee are ye 6, 143, 468]|. 
Rapide. Pigte: neater ss - 2,159,881 Marine Services 
Northichannels yes, oe eecaes re 1,995, 143 
River reachesete...taeeet ss ee fy 483,830] River St. Lawrence Ship 
Galons: channel eck see: < 150395696) 32 Channcleee or) fae fae 1,995, 864/80, 025,357 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal PusiOceanHagle a... oa wee wee Nil 91,072 
(SURVEYS) ere aden sooner ae 133, 897]| Construction of ice-breaker.. . 97,003] 633,723 
Sty Peters pute acer ees id 648, 547 a] 
RIGOR. Soucy see ih enone cs 4,214,211 Totals, Marine Services. .| 2,092,867/80, 750,152 


—Capital Expenditures on Miscellaneous Facilities for Water Transport, as at 
Mar. 31, 1941 


Norz.—These are works, not covered elsewhere in these tables, as shown in the ‘‘Public Accounts’, 
Schedule ‘‘N’’ to the Balance Sheet. 


Expenditures Expenditures 
Item Year Total to Item Year Total to 
Ended Mar. 31 Ended Mar. 31 
Mar. 31, eco Mar. 31, ate 
1941 1941 1941 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Bare Point breakwater........ Nil 217,996) Rainy River lock and dam... il 
Burlington channel improve- Sorel harbour improvements. 13,767} 1,806,541 
ments...-.. Sr omens berate ae bie 1,392,490] St. Andrews Rapidsand Red 
Cape Tormentine harbour..... “s 236,861) River improvements. . : Nil 1,569,777 
Esquimalt graving dock....... “ 7,799,761] Tiffin harbour improvements, = 481, 622 
Georgian Bay to Montreal Toronto harbour improve- 
waterway SUIVey............ 918-797 Pa INeN US lersnsis ces en iee s 9,331,987 
Halifax elevator site........... se 86,512] Upper St. Lawrence River 
Kingston graving dock........ ss 556, 589]) channel improvements..... “ 468,098 
Lévis graving dock............ fe 971,593] Victoria, B.C., harbour im- 
A arenas i tag ee ee 975,469 . eee se paral” Ss 5,131,025 
‘or rthur, Fort illiam ictoria, Ont., harbour im- 
and River Rpareneeak oun fete i DLOVEMCUtS sta ee cee eee a 761, 802 
improvements.....45...5.0.... be , 249, | ————__—- 
Port Colborne harbour........ “¢ 904, 459 Totalsincaceeeinae 13, 767)49, 860,533 


The capital values shown in Table 10 are much more definite than those in the 
two preceding tables. They include buildings, machinery and all more or less 
durable plant improvements, and have been subject to deductions for deprecia- 
tion and the scrapping or abandonment of plant, and therefore represent approxim- 


a 
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ately the present value of these properties under the administration of the National 
Harbours Board. Under these circumstances the figures of this table do not show 
the total amounts that have been spent on these harbours and properties. 


ai a ra Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1940 


Norse.—Compiled from the Annual Report of the Board. 


Consolidated Expenditures 
Fixed 
Item Assets as at] Harbours and Properties Total to 
Dec. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 
1940 1940 
$ $ $ 

Harbour dredging.............. aoe ete Naka, OS OGUs (PEL AlILAK : oF ca eaine ce cee 173,268 | 27,203,591 
RBAT@GtATC ce tee te eR ois Sen bas -12, 754,564 |) Saint John....5......... 46,032 | 23,508,759 
Vehicular bridges....../04 ko. 08. Cate 300,574 || Chicoutimi............. Nil 4,330,555 
Roads, fences and Bonmdaries: eee eee 15760253881 “Quebees i.e so 7,586 | 28,886,502 
Sewers and drains...................... 663,600 |) Three Rivers........... Nil 7,898,785 
Miscellaneous structures................ LOL COCR PWLONULCAl sscetseirc ees 161, 881 67,037, 198 
AV IAT VCS ANE DICER sre occ ciswie lena alerts ea et 87,348,772 || Jacques Cartier bridge.. Nil 18, 650, 448 
Permanent Seas 5. cls 4 Gees eeienies = 19,785,197 || Prescott elevator....... < 4,911, 612 
Shed hoists and electrical cranes........ 266,374 || Port Colborne elevator.. ay 2,382, 699 
AAA WA AY SUCINIB wich st ca ve «Blab es estes Lolo 20 kalC hunch wt. oh... eaaee 815 13,196, 785 
Grain elevator systems................ 42;042,312) | Vancouver. ....:...... 102,462 24, 830, 872 
Cold storage systeMS...........20000-- 5,717,950 || Second Narrows bridge. Nil 911,562 
Office furniture and appliances.......... 131,299°|) Head Office... 2.5... 2.. ¢ 3,748 
HATOOUr DUN CIN PS. Neck ereecac.obisrem ree 5 os 738,360 eee 
@entral heating plants... .. 5 ces... eee 156, 453 
Far hOureNODs.eorcdcc cde scene See 331,108 
Electric power systems...............+. 1,349,522 
Water supply systems...............05: 729,202 
Bloating equipments: ..s<% ... Aveo oe es tee 2,250,877 
Shore equipment... )....6. 008s eecseeeeae 587,350 
Miscellaneous small plant............... 579,431 
Engineering—general surveys........... 606, 403 
Works under construction.........:..... 385,111 
Sundry Be ouiitare Smiliatboied antes 5, 297, 866 
Bridge construction, right-of-way, etc...| 19,561,503 pa 

ROUAIS SA ets ds feel sgtoe stereo 02 223,753,116 Totals osesecsars 492,044 | 223,753,116 


Waterway Expenditures and Revenues on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditures under this heading are mainly for the operation and maintenance of 
various facilities for water transport, but the tables include some items that are 
more in the nature of capital improvements. Included in this latter category are: 
improvement expenditures on canals in Table 11; construction expenditures (not 
segregated) on aids to navigation in Table 12; and construction and probably part 
of the dredging expenditures in Table 13. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditures to facilitate water transportation 
shown here, the Dominion Government annually expends considerable amounts to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of the 
National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown 
in Table 16, and for the maintenance and operation of radio stations to aid navigation 
as shown in Table 3 of Part VII of this chapter. Previous to the 1941 edition of 
the Year Book, the cost of construction, operation and maintenance of radiotele- 
graph stations was shown as a part of waterways expenditures. However, in addition 
to aiding navigation, many of these stations provide a commercial service, while 
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radio developments in connection with airways have increased greatly. In view of 
these changing conditions, expenditures and revenues of the radiotelegraph service 
are now shown separately in Part VII of this chapter, in keeping with the revised 
organization and accounting of the Department of Transport. Operating expend- 
itures and revenues of facilities administered. by the National Harbours Board are 
shown separately in Table 15. 


11.—Expenditures on Canals Charged to Consolidated Fund Account, Fiscal Years 
1940 and 1941 


Norre.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. The annual figures are 
exclusive of transfers between departmental accounts. 


EXPENDITURES ON IMPROVEMENTS 


ee eae Total : RN Eee Total 
nde ar. 31 to : nde ar. to 
Item —__—______—_—_—-| Mar. 31, Item —_—__—_—___—_——__| Mar. 31, 
1940 1941 1941 1940 1941 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Quebec dredge vessels} 1,995} Nil 83,597] Carillon and Gren- 
achines sien ccenne 821,222 W240 Sa LO8e8 Hl mipvalleyes s. meee reac 19,837 6,520} 600,310 
Soulangessik:.\naves cans 3,037 1,799} 609,535 dew (incl. Tay)...} 30,518 3,000} 1,063,837 
Beauharnois, old..... I2RS12 19,004 BOLAGSO! sdareniGwme. wee one eee 99,420 42,274| 4,273,816 
Beauharnois, new..... 413 513 O2GiE Mairranjena ecru anne Nil Nil 142,554 
Lake St. Francis..... Nil INGI 55,324 Ras Verte (Chig- 
Hungry Bay dyke.... “ cc 47,223 to) ae eee § 44,388 
Ontario St. Lawrence Galnnite lock and 

dredge vessels...... 3,029 2 00|" 322,406 eed acre. ce ise ae 60, 923 
Cormwalletcr csc. 30,155 9,929) 748,526!) St. phe Ship 
Williamsburg......... 12,742 5,000} 449,109] Canal (surveys and 
Welland Ship Canal..| 152,816 42,242) 1,294,794) investigations)..... 984 5,860) 611,307 
Prior Welland canals.} Nil Nil 2,650,121] Surveys and inspec- 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 1,207 4G S20 0LOi iatiOnS sw seh tite. eee Nil Nil 572,990 
Siebetcrsye ace 1,280 Hy 876,915!| Canals, general....... a =S 190,509 
Chambly seen 62,972 1,290] 1,248, 499 a 
St. Oursdlock tees: 3, 854 1,405} 193,900 Totals............ 1,258,288} 148, 776|20,156,900 
Ste. Anne lock....... Nil Nil 232, 812 


EXPENDITURES ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE (STAFF AND REPAIRS) 


; Year Ended Mar. 31, 1940 Year Ended Mar. 31, 1941 
tem RE 
Operation ,Maintenance; Total Operation |Maintenance; Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Administration, Ottawa..... 29,618 Nil 29,618 30,170 Nil 30,170 
Quebec canals, head office... 35,303 oe 35,303 35,296 a 35,296 
Hachitie sere | eee, cree ee 185,725 120, 006 305,731 184,277 117,496 301,773 
Soulangesz.erccsc ene ee 67, 084 66, 149 133, 233 67,475 - 67,994 135,469 
Chambly eee cents 39, 124 29,024 68, 148 39,496 29,251 68, 747 
Bt Ourstlockemeeeseeae ee 5,258 6, 755 12,013 5,210 Slee 8,331 
SteAnneilock senso. dees 6,252 sy r4 11,464 6, 288 3,736 10,024 
Carillon and Grenville...... 29,402 31,165 60, 567 28,809 28,876 57, 685 
Hungry Bay and St. Barbe 

dy KOs (eee nn. ccm mere Nil 3,835 3,835 Nil 2,455 2,455 
Quebec dredge vessels....... 16,441 14, 288 80,729 26,965 12,780 39, 745 
Ontario St. Lawrence head 

OMice erent et oe ne 34,099 9,680 43,779 32,189 9,254 41,443 
Corte erence sie cree 94,315 72,011 166,326 94,338 66, 038 160,376 
Williamsbure-scacneese ter 60,961 30, 246 91,207 61,692 20,039 81,731 
St; Petersen pees arc 7,108 2,201 9,365 7,267 4,878 12,145 
Welland canalsie. 0555. 434,933 286,564 721,497 426,783 281,814 708,597 
Paultystew Varios eee. 36, 458 11,968 48,426 36,881 12,4387 49,318 
Rideau (incl. Tay).......... 94,392 68,931 163,323 95,207 69,997 165, 204 
TET tho wires See Ae eee 151,435 60,217 211,652 152,064 57,397 209, 461 
Murnay ce eer ce eh eee: 6,545 4,455 11,000 6,679 4,532 11,201 


otals. une -| 1,334,453 822,763 | 2,157,216 || 1,337,086 792,095 2,129,181 


4 
; 
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12.—Marine Service Expenditures Charged to Consolidated Fund Account, Fiscal 
Years 1940 and 1941 


Norre.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1940 
$ 
Marine Service, administration. 17, 104 
Floating equipment, admin- 
ASPET MUON Seat Paes Det 23,625 
Nautical service, administra- 
PLORE eS Cae aie ki e awa Galaistaets 24,031 


Maintenance and operation of 
steamers (incl. ice-breakers) .|1,304,858 
Navigation and shipping, mis- 


POMANOOUS) 1 oir sieists cieieis cadienls 38,097 
Life-saving service........ Bere | 49,336 
Marine signal service........: ite 84,371 
Administration of pilotage..... 109,311 
Subsidies for wrecking plants. . 45,000 
Aids to navigation (construc- 

tion, maintenance and oper-| ~ f 

UELOM re enon onesie this eee eslele 1,957,576 
Maintenance and repairs to é 

WiHAEVES dhs. hoki we biecicetinns 3,490 


1941 


$ 
15,971 
16,782 
27,522 
1,074,725 
44,897 
37,309 
79,175 


122, 629 
45,000 


1,731,999 |). 


2,822 


Item 


Breaking ice—Thunder Bay. 
North Atlantic ice patrol..... 
Steamship inspection......... 
Agencies, salaries and office 
EXPOUSOS' secs ccs stsidies sie Ge 
St. Tete Ship Channel, 
maintenance and operation. 
Grants to sailors’ institutes... 
Removal of derelicts......... 
Pensions to: pilots e.. ocn. as son 
Compassionate allowances... 
Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act......... 
Marine Services War Appro- 
DUIRUION See ccs sciatic ture 


Wotaldic’ 3c cs.ar ose > 


181, 780 
222,162 
236, 286 


15,498 
75, 233 


4,444,018 


1941 

$ 
30,000 
2,022 
181,633 
232,700 
146, 596 
600 
800 
2,143 
980 
16,543 


184,955 


3,997,803 


13.—Expenditures on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department. 


Year and Item 


1940 
Harsours! AND RIVERS 
Prince Edward Telan ance cee tore tee 


Alberta......... MASE St ie ct ee 


eee eee eee eee see ese eeeesesereseses 


ToraLs, Harsours! AND RIVERS...... 


NOTSO PINT PlaNitnctecsie sess ce oes wales oie 
Ienorevekshciaevolel oF aie Licel We ie eee gen ean eae ee 


Totals, ger’ Rene Meee cre hier Saeas 
941 
aia scus AND RIVERS 


Rrincodiudward-island? cs. geececee seams: 
DEOMI COUI i Gor reset kin waves aise aeicie son 


Alberta ee Pee Seppe nerd ait casietaislnvcusiale btekars 


General 


Seem e cee em ees e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Totats, Harsours! AND RIVERS...... 


red ring inainbe aan add rene « eldeic elven eielees 
RGAGS ANG “DTIGZOR:.. 3. saa.c Lie wle ee eens, ve 


Totals 


440, 204 
1, 652,398 
1,173,075 
4,206, 968 
2,605, 220 

196,513 

20,910 


11,735, 285 


100,347 
78,197 


11,913,829 


225,627 


4,444,193 


50,028 
39, 146 


4,533,367 


Improve- Staff 

Dredging {Construction} ments and and 
Repairs Sundries 

$ $ $ $ 
95,007 235,953 93,833 15,411 
495, 823 631,874 454, 655 70,046 
229, 689 277,939 371,334 294, 113 
455,882 | 2,850,254 527,850 372,982 
645, 996 1,632,865 149,382 176,977 
75,107 40,892 27,667 52,847 
Nil 12,290 7,792 828 
68, 628 26, 234 7,762 421 
367,901 402,207 151,981 381,082 

, Nil Nil 4,964 Nil 
3 ss 1,594 223 
u: es Nil 27,005 
2,484,028 | 6,110,508 | 1,798,814 | 1,391,935 

Nil 43,029 57,318 Nil 
is 4,652 40, 056 33,489 
2,434,028 | 6,158,189 | 1,896,188 | 1,425,424 
87,814 4,482 119, 294 14,037 
94,503 231,776 247, 265 58,968 
98,334 76, 784 85, 405 283, 249 
102,573 511,015 107,305 330, 520 
148,270 584,434 61,311 140, 118 
41,458 150 1,738 40,384 
Nil Nil 1,388 727 
13, 245 i 467 48 
152,598 336,508 78,036 359, 755 

Nil il 2,866 Nil 

(79 ‘“ - 2,573 “ee 

ue s Nil 24,795 
738,795 | 1,745,149 707,648 | 1,252,601 

Nil 12,965 37,063 il 
- Nil 6,731 32,415 
738,795 | 1,758,114 751,442 | 1,285,016 


AUT BOE SRST 8 eee ace aa tebe sre 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 15. 
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The revenue of the Dominion Government in connection with water transport 
facilities arises from rents, leases, licences, fees and payments for services rendered. 
Especially is it to be noted that no tolls are charged on Canadian canals, the revenue 
from these works arising from water leases, rents of land, buildings, etc. 


14.— Revenue of the Dominion Government in Connection with Waterways, Fiscal 
Years 1940 and 1941 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments of Transport and of Public Works. 


Item - 1940 1941 Item 1940 1941 
$ $ | $ $ : 
Department of Transport Boarp or TRANSPORT 
; - COMMISSIONERS 
CANAL SERVICE 
Licences to ships............3 5, 168 985 
IACIINGS foneh See ene 238,444 | 262,152 
Soulanveseac een Renee. 4,199 4,192 | Totals, Dept. of Transport/1,163,586 | 1,226,131 
Chambly cscs saan Eee 1,703 eas} 
Ste: Annetlock wen. nce ic 312 266 
St Ourstlock #0 a ee eet eee 53 60 
Carillon and Grenville......... 1, 604 1, 587 
Beauharnoisnc. in canee ce 62,828 63, 007 
Cornwalle eae. ccnes cae 38,991 43,984 || ° Department of Public 
Williamisbuxgicaccees tanec 3,469 6, 006 Works 
SUS Petersshe ee etienkss ces 200 199 
Wellandi canals fac csanaa 310,909 | 359,512 || Earnines or Dry DocKks 
Hault Stew Mariecs. ea: cos 222 232 
Rideau snscte cron es oe Bete 15,540 16,022 || Champlain dock, Lauzon, 
ADreMmt eae hes dete eee 83, 629 84,191 Que ee Shar ih Sotraie ee tetas oo, 122 81,746 
IMIR Tyre) fer ene re een, 306 335 || Lorne dock, Lauzon, Que..... 19,925 25,960 . 
hate halls Bee ah-. sae 1 1 || Esquimalt new dock......... 65, 667 65, 125 
Fines and forfeitures........... 320 1,337 || Esquimalt old dock.......... ibd Os 467 
Sundries... \454 sh eee 4 3 || Selkirk repair ship............ 1,087 1,264 
Torats, CANAL SERVICE...| 762,734 | 844,849 ToTaLs, EARNINGS, ETC...| 119,973 174, 562 
WorRKS AND PLANTS LEASED 
MARINE SERVICE Kingston dry dock........... 6,050 6, 050 
: Ferry privileges.............. 2,301 2,467 
Fines and forfeitures........... 667 498 || Dredges and plants........... 26, 155 50, 872 
Steamship inspection.......... 123,555 | 125,868 aa 
Wharf revenues) Hig 5 «oie 174,282 | 175,001 TOTALS, LEASES......2...- 34,556 59,389 
Harbour dues: es eeee ane 50,429 47,306 —————— 
Measuring surveyors’ fees...... 455 720 
Examinations, masters and 
ED ALES yA octea toe cseaeete cacemeay 4,407 4,107 
Pilots’ licence fees............. 18 264 || Sale of old vessels, materials, 
Marine registry fees........... 97 148 CLC eee ae ee toe aes 6,332 6,301 ~ 
Marine steamers’ earnings..... 218 601 || Sale of real estate............ 50 151 
Signal station dues............ 2,080 3,187 || Rents from water lots, etc.... 11,296 15,956 
Landing mail at Father Point. 750 (50n pHa yapermithee en uc oe Nil Nil 
Hentes5) b We. oa See 13,406 21,838 || Refunds against expenditures 
Miscellaneous sales............ 25,320 Nil reported in previous years. . 34,144 11, 987 
Nautical discharge certificates. Nil 
—_____|—_———_|_ Totals, Dept. of Public © 
Toraus, MARINE SERVICE..| 395,684 | 380,297 Works: 3. eee 206,351 268,346 


The National Harbours Board operates as a statutory corporation and the 
harbours and properties under its administration are shown separately in Table 15. 
The improvement in the financial results of the operation of these properties, since 
control was unified under the Board, is indicated by the increase of consolidated 
operating income from $2,452,000 in 1935 to $6,088,661 in 1941. 
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15.—Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
- under the National Harbours Board, 1937-41 


Nore.—Locally controlled commissions for the harbours shown below were abolished Nov. 1, 1935. 


Operating] Operating] Operating Operating] Operating] Operatin 
eas! Revenues| Expenses | Income Item Revenues| Expenses Gare” 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— Vancouver— 
Uk Mecano oe ake s «5 581,740 429,472 Ao DOO al Dodd sale os ceieee.e 1, 636, 648 708,830 927,818 
DE ae eae oie ssi vg boa 599, 856 420,765 TROGOO Lat dU GOs ce cece ones >.| 1,453,905 566,397 887, 508 
ht aes Pete rae 744, 470 420,841 DZOKOLUI EOD oes nae eee ee 1,578,036 590, 743 987, 293 
UA aie co Gicert ean 1,225, 787 547,285 G78, 602i] — T9402. cuss. 00s ee 1,480,904 568, 853 912,051 
LVS 1s Poiana canteens Was 1,593,478 803, 052 CUO S4Z0 eLUTL okies co cutee: 1,476, 586 568,309 908,277 
Churchill— 
Saint John— 
OB AS tage d a 435,952| 240,302) 195,650] 108%------+-+é++++ ct err im ene 
AROS scree ek aoe 445,726 242,544 2038, 182 "TRG Se ae 108.264 154.671 46. 407 
B85 AS ies b> 466,004] 237,882] 228,122) joyn" tts ct 7O'BIs| . TiOeise| a0 eRy 
ee es 661,359] 258,901| 402,458) 1840.-..-.-------- 70,268] 102/499} —32'231 
MOST eo. eins ere 776, 066 264,971 Dil OGOKmeceaecieme ke ee : “ : 
F Port Colborne 
Chicoutimi— Z Elevator— 
LDOURER eee anak-s 21,750} 14,361 SOOO MEL OO sous ght cin sates 2 126,457 99,546 26,911 
AS pods See ee ae 21,254 13,374 UPOOUPLUSOR: cna ale ties 249, 622 133,319 116,303 
EUS | pains eee Pie Sam 20,414 14,078 (eG Lillie a CUS) eRe eaten Rie aa ae 255, 659 119, 207 136,452 
TITER gt Sire di 34,139 15,247 US S92) sl 04 Oise creas c-scee cous 212,649 91, 660 120,989 
LN Lat Pah a a 30,339 LG TOO 1 3G Oa ee con ace 164, 167 79,937 84,230 
Prescott Elevator— 
Quebec— 
REGS Soar 447,780| 572,334| —124, 554) 1032------+++++-- 681080 7530401215 
198822053 Mee ashe. ox 488,013 537,316} —49,303 $860 Fas fe 242° 741 74.778 167.963 
1939 ee eceerceesese 469,424 492,203 —22,779 1940 eke ee gt ane 984.272 93385 190. 887 
LAO ee a Os cate 684,988 504,078 180,910 Prt hak cg Deg eae 215, 606 86. 126 129480 
NOAT AS aese ose: 710, 867 583,546 DOG 32 lilt was eens een 3 2 Y 
Jacques Cartier 
dats Rivers— Breage (Montreal) 
VEY RN ant Se ae 172,309 18,023 TBA DSO Ochs cc teitteee sree 423,785 84, 550 339,235 
MOD Sree eee as 3s 191,881 33, 242 158, 639 i036 Saar Stree aot 445,945 91,785 354, 160 
i Ce ee ee ee 165, 682 18, 147 TATE SSDI S198 Oise orain rae teinuc ocx ove 463,124 91,266 371, 858 
ORO Re anes aioe 237,924 44,905 LOSE OUO HS 10402 atte econ 474,270 103, 167 OGL, 103 
TOAD eee eee 3 243,911 38,930 DOS OS TT LOA rc crete, Sie cases 589,768 105,870} 483,898 
Second Narrows 
Montreal— . 
1987.20. eceeeeee 4,377,350] 2,136,800] 2,240,560 ae. 
MOSS sacicisic <i teee | 4,917,837) 2,095, 656] 2,822,181 
eee 4,469,097] 1,987,928] 2,481,169] [93vectso see aD oa a eer ara 
1940 Se ee ee ed 5, 117,818 2,116, 681 8,001, 137 1939 POS me ea eeh ses 110, 225 57.074 53.151 
1 AED ER ee eae 9, 174,415),2, 214, (48) 2,909,667 coin 2 ‘ , 
LOAD eee oe acttd Shea 117,569 52,480 65, 089 


Wai sen es 143,955}  55,201/ 88.754 


Shipping Subsidies.*—The figures given in Table 16 represent the amounts 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


* Supplied by F. E. Bawden, Director of Steamship Subsidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


16.—Maii Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Fiscal Years 1939-41 


Service 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ 

Atlantic Ocean— 

Canada and tie: Umited Kine MOM .tcisses bs aie its. Sees osiotias es 250,000 291,667 Nil 

Canada and South Afriea, oii. sceceecceean dy ioe 104, 167 91,667 24,999 
Pacific Ocean— 

British Columbia, Australia, and/or China.................... 77, 292 28,418 Nil 

WanadarO Mita ana oApan ves seen eet ist aera s eee atomic 600, 000 534, 783 221,739 

SANA AAG INO Wa ZOAlAU Gio 4. cir. vatanyeien caraeces sists ciate state 300, 000 276, 923 34,615 

Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte Islands......... 12,000 12,000 12,000 

Vancouver and the British West Indies...............2..000005 25,000 15,000 12,500 

Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 15,000 15,000 15,000 

Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway................-. 10,000 10,000 10,000 

Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island..................0 10,000 10,000 10,000 


Bribes Columpbiarand potth Atrica lint oe ccs see ecco ev anlee 53,333 80, 000 64,444 
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16.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Fiscal Years 1939-41—concluded 


Service 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ 
Local Services— } 

Baddeck and Tong seo. ccnie mace ees cient eien 8,000 8,000 8,000 
Charlottetown and bactoulin.. tc caetee sien tte eats ere 30,000 30,000 Nil 
Chester and Tancook Island (winter)... soereee es eae 1,600 1,600 1,600 
Grand)Manansanditheymamilandee-0. ascmris conics ecient: 33,000 33,000 33,000 
HalitaxiC@anso:and: Guysborouriies.. ee een a eeeraai ee aero 6, 750 — 9,000 6, 980 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports..............:.+++- 1,565 1,750 1750 
Halitaxssherbrookeyndsppny. bays eeeneee carn ae ieee cee 2,900 2,900 2,900 
Halifax, south Cape Breton, Bras d’Or Lakes and Bay St. 

Ta WYONCO feo oe, cre tore teers oc Mofo at oer eh et meots Sane tear cee 3,000 1,950 3,000 
eaux Coudresiand best boulementsaeeeceeesee > cnn os eee 1,900 1,900 1,813 
MuleravesArichatimde@ ansO. cea aecen tote ai acireie nice 37,000 37,000 37,000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 9,500 9,500 9,500 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)..........+..ee08- 40,000 | 40,000 40,000 
Parrsboroy ingspony and. VWVOlivallGae. si seenerea a terete eres 2,500 4,500 4,500 
Peleetslandtand theamainland #15 cee an one ree 7,000 7,000 7,000 
Pictouy Mulzraveland Cheticampn ee ee osencecce tee cae te 11,500 11,500 10,500 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen Islands..................005: 37,500 37,500 37,500 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia! .............-+20+++0- Nil Nil 30,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence................... 85,000 85,000 85,000 - 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore.o theiGulfompte wawrenCOn aes siete eee 60,000 60,000 60,000 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. 

WawrenCer ows coves cee ae ee kas Ge ae aS 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north-shore ports... 10,000 14,000 14,000 
St, Catherine's bay. and: adoussaceac cine tee eee tts 1,312 Nil Nil 
Saint John and brid setowne a. sca co ele eee es crs eee 800 800 800 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville.............. 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the Bay of 

UO V91 Yo bs ane Reece et ab tnd 6 PRR RAR FOO OTISIONS ORE ERO 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Saintwohnrand Minas basin pontsacce tae emer nic cieee 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
HamtwWonnvandy Wey mouth eager cee cee een aero 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports........... 22,500 22,500 22,500 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island................. 22,500 22,500 22,500 
Sydney, and Wilh cCoCcOmag hin. glean eee eerste are 16,000 16,000 16,000 
Administration expenses s2 tach wile heel ale fears oe 11,703 10, 262 8,351 

Totalse Res oo adicna ie Gate ae Ro oe ae 1,993,322 | 1,906,619 942,493 


a 1 the kB agage and Pictou”? was continued under the name ‘Prince Edward Island and Nova 
cotia”’ 


Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services 


Complete statistics, comparable to those given for the railways, showing all the 
freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult to 
obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. How- 
ever, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which 
there are customs collectors and of all cargoes that pass through the canals. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


A brief description of the early development of Canadian shipping is given at 
pp. 597-598 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. Shipping statistics are compiled 
from reports collected by customs officers at customs ports: consequently they are 
affected by customs regulations and include data only for vessels trading in and 
out of ports at which these officers are employed. 

Vessels in foreign service have been divided into two classes: (a) those trading 
between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and boundary rivers 
together with their tributaries, classed as ‘Inland International” in these tables, 


‘ 
. 
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and (b) sea-going, or those trading between Canadian and foreign ports other than 
those included in (a). Vessels in coasting service are those trading between Canadian 
ports. It is apparent that a vessel may enter a port in one of these services and 
depart in another. 


For years prior to and including the fiscal year 1937, the statistics were sum- 
marized by the customs officer at each port and compiled by the Department of 
National Revenue; for subsequent years, compilations were made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Effective Apr. 1, 1940, each vessel departing from port 
makes a statistical report which is forwarded to the Bureau and from these reports 
all compilations of shipping statistics are made. 


With this change of procedure, changes have been made in the recording of the 
data. Cargoes are required to be reported in tons of 2,000 lb. or in tons of 40 cu. ft. 
Although previous reports did not define the ton it is quite probable that the long 
ton of 2,240 Ib. was used. Reports are not made now for vessels of less than 10 
net tons and the tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not the net ton as for cargo 
vessels. Fishing vessels are not required by customs regulation to report when 
operating from certain ports; consequently, the data are not on the same basis as 
data for cargo vessels. 


Shipping statistics will be compiled on a calendar-year basis hereafter and the 
change has been made by compiling data for: (a) the nine months from April, 1940, 
to December, 1940, inclusive; (b) the three months from January to March, 1941; 
(c) the twelve months. ended March, 1941, by addition of (a) and (b); and (d) for the 
twelve months of the calendar year 1941. Consequently data for the three months, 
January, February and March, 1941, are included in both the fiscal year 1941 and the 
calendar year 1941. 


Vessels in coasting service and vessels fishing in Canadian waters are not 
required by customs regulations to report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded. 
Consequently, cargo data are available only for vessels in foreign service. The 
cargoes are not cargoes on board but cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective 
ports. 


17.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1935-41 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Total 
Fiscal Year 
Tons Tons Tons 

No. Register No. Register No. Register 
NSO eee tet etic oes crak ets 34,918 | 41,852,110 68,441 | 43,146,037 103,359 84,998,147 
DOS Berean a seein tots ove cle eos 37,800 | 41,746,953 69,809 | 42,979,361 107,609 84,726,314 
DO hes sae ais Mics) oe Marais oielok 41,755 | 45,030,914 73,033 | 45,973,830 114,788 91,004, 744 
AS etna ai at SPOS o-c enauaheyateotels-c 42,582 | 45,603,055 75,537 | 44,471,834 118,119 90,074,889 
TONG: Hews OP Sa hari, . Soh nis aeious 43,601 | 44,775,116 73,386 | 45,386,457 116, 987 90,161,573 
EO tee Lie itn. cias5 PELE CRN, 46,241 | 46,666,396 78,212 | 44,361,232 124, 453 91,027,628 
DIE WOC., LOO re skverers eae 22,656 | 28,986,750 68, 656 45, 150,367 91,312 74,137,117 
Vams Viar a IOAN a. ss cieters sas 2,466 3,593, 150 11,295 5,320,799 13,761 8,913,949 
Fiscal year, 1941............ 25,122 | 32,579,900 79,951 | 50,471,166 105,073 | 88,051,066 
Calendar year, 1941........ 26,203 | 31,452,400 77,592 | 48,111,082 103,795 | 79,563,482 


1 Sea-going and inland international. Data for the ferry at Sarnia has been excluded for 1935, 1936 and 
1937. This ferry ceased operation in 1938. 
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18.—Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, Fiscal and Calendar 
Years, 1941 : 
Norr.—!In this table, ‘‘F’’ denotes the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, and ‘‘C’’ denotes the calendar 


year, 1941. See p.629 for description of change in the compilation of shipping statistics to a calendar-year 
basis. For details of shipping at all ports in Canada see the Shipping Report of the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 


In Foreign In Coasting 


Province and Port Service! Service Totals 
No. | Net Tons Net Tons|} No. ) Net Tons 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetowiinst ashe oe eae 20, 400 100, 144 294 120,544 
12,250 27,707 134 39, 957 
Totals, Prince Edward Island? 33,050 135,285 463) 168,335 
15,950 55,585 295 71,535 
Nova Scctia— 
ANS OD Mears Sock cea eee NS ee 2,150 66, 202 631 68,352 
7,200 43,720 633 50,920 
Diebyoe tt yates antennae te ee iene 64,000 708,061 595| 772,061 
105, 800 707,973 594 813,773 
Halifax eer, concen eet oe eee 705| 1,273,950 637, 822 1 Aa 747 fs WIS ere 
, 525} 1,300, 650 345,439 1,115} 1,646,089 
Piverpoolestene: canna ae oie rei 69, 250 117,139 310 186,389 
71,200 68,015 203 139,215 
Lowisburets 4 oe See 120 141,150 167,596 427 308, 746 
103 158, 800 207,961 415 366, 761 
North Srdiieyinccaaiac ia eee ees 942 253, 500 198,993 1, 882 452,493 
Y 920 279, 150 139,201 1,592 418,351 
PIGEOU ot ee tae oa Bs sy Ee cree as 18,000 129,145) 346 147,145 
5, 600 54, 987) 226 60, 587 
PortyMiuleravie tka eee eae eee 450 72,344 755 72,794 
Nil Nil 42,600 481 42,600 
BVGNES I oe en he ea aeeinn ee eee setae 629] 1,406, 900 1,695,093 1,847} 3,101,993 
484| 1,108,850 874,494 1,416} 1,983,344 
Wincl Sores: Cel eescecs oe oc er ee era ae 134 273,050 16,065 173 289,115 
179, 850 7,251 123 187,101 
arm Out haute. cote ar een ee 459 517,750 182,493 909 700, 243 
489 321,750 108, 069 818 429,819 
Totals, Nova Scotia?................ 4,583| 4,309,400 4,563,694] 14,647] 8,873,094 
4,162] 3,846,050 2,968,111] 11,687) 6,814,161 
New Brunswick— 
CamapoGelio yim. aaa ee ee ee ee 322} 134,300 72,290 483! 206,590 
473 146, 600 87,241 665 233, 841 
Dalhousiezsctsx eee oe eee 31,850 45,968 77,818 
29,200 23,605 52,805 
North: Fie ad. tcc 4:2. eee eee eo en a ee 527 152,000 10,112 587 162,112 
492 131, 100 4,470 506 135,570 
StaAndrewas ctaueees eet Coe eee ee 648 123,650 28,324 953 151,974 
‘ 826 125,450 26, 664 1,108 152,114 
Saint Johnsen sa sey ele ice ek ee ee ee 520} 1,323,650 1,209,939 2,066] 2,533,589 
489] 1,192,700 1,210,095 1,863} 2,402,795 
Totals, New Brunswick?........... 3,455] 2,005,800 1,829,784 7,047| 3,835,584 
4,279| 1,808,350 1,552,201 7,105) 3,360,551 
Quebec— 
Baie Com eaten tek hae eee a ee 26 62,900 152, 617 540} 215,517 
36 99, 100 131, 652 520 230, 752 
Gast a oar cs OT ey ee pecans 6, 200 70,715 - 144 76,915 
2 1,050 87,035 183 88, 085 
DiGi Sls sca chet catcpeccia toe ve tens See ee ee 17, 650 127,525 128 145,175 
22 26, 800 46,078 94 72,878 
Wonca: hatter tte oe asa een eee, a 1,396) 3,435,750 3, 166,509 4,859! 6,602,259 
1,618] 3,091,750 2,570,599 4,620} 5,662,349 
Porte Aline dae iycee cde eee es ee 209 434,700 431,296 381 865, 996 
275 497,050 373,412 687 870, 462 
Quebecs toch meen an eee ae alee 269 724,800 1,628,044 2,876] 2,352,844 
; ; 208 394, 700 1,543, 660 2,646} 1,938,360 
Rim odskis tang tae Bar ene cts et Joe, ches ook 16, 400 169,353 638 185,753 
2,800 137, 863 568 140, 663 


1 Sea-going and inland international. * Includes other small ports not shown separately. > 
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18.— Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, Fiscal and Calendar 
Years, 1941—continued 


Province and Port 


Quebec—conc 
Sorel 


Totals, Quebec? 


Ontario— 


Amherstburg 


Brockville 


_ Cobourg 


Cornwall 


Goderich 
Hamilton 


Kingston 


Leamington. 


Little Current 


Midland 


oe eee 


Totals, Ontario? 


Manitoba— 


-Totals, Manitoba 


Fort William 


see 


luded 


es 


ey 


ee ee ee 
rd 
ee ee 
Sewer wee ere e meee eee r er erererones 
Stale ene. ee «Sete 6. be ip mee eens 60 bse ove. 

a a a ie ee ey 
a oe ee eee ee ee A ee ae 
cr ry 
Ape 6 O16 .0)e a 4 Bie 0-90 9 B10 6 « gin ome 6 40 @ ore 
eee ee seers ees eeesrs es ee ee eesecns 
er ee 

Ce 

2 
stereo ewe eer eee reer este eereeesees 


pee meee eee weer esses eee seer eee 


Ce 
Cn i a ec ee 
a 
Ce ee 

ee rr 

eC i ed 
Ce ee rs 


i ary 


eC ed 


ee 


British Columbia— 


Alert Bay 


Britannia Beach 


Chemainus. 


CC ee er rd 


ee rs 


Coes reese sreeresressesereseeceevens 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


In Coasting 
ervice 


In Foreign 
Servicel 


Totals 


2 Includes other small ports not shown separately. 


Net Tons Net Tons|| No. | Net Tons 
143, 700 433,403 557| - 577,103 
130, 500 179,424 376} 309,924 
246, 950 1, 699, 528 1,730] 1,946,478 
295, 850 1,637,215 2,192) 1,932,965 

5,260,900 8,344,542|| 14,260/13, 605,442 

4,687,200 7,142,915|| 13,918/11,830,115 
108, 050 150,344 201) 258,394 
108, 400 191,520 208} 299,920 

38, 600 42,568 338 81,168 
41,450 132,798 Beall 174, 248 
1,799, 050 41,092 568} 1,840, 142 
2,709, 600 23,672 S132, (83,272 
48,150 403, 868 406 452,018 
48,100 419,274 442 467 ,374 
700, 200 1,427, 668 917) 2,127,868 
788,100 1, 650, 196 995} 2;438, 296 
92, 250 264, 256 190 356, 506 
48, 650 343, 861 212 392,511 
1,101,250 420,963 VAS el, 622.213 
1,239,200 438,891 810} 1,678,091 
349, 500 907,700 1,284} 1,257,200 
206,450 904, 033 1,131} 1,110,483 
10, 900 235,873 443 246,773 
27,500 192,483 412 219, 983 
241,400 113,038 403 354,438 
277,750 61,384 314) 339,134 
235, 150 564, 707 383 799, 857 
388, 850 762,403 390} 1,151,253 
54, 150 260, 009 252 314, 159 
54, 200 307,242 245 361,442 
692, 100 2,209, 898 1,133] 2,901,998 
733, 900 2,855,371 1,306| 3,589,271 
442,600 648 ,349 561} 1,090,949 
510, 400 575,774 527] 1,086,174 
173,000 529,029 266 702,029 
203,050 570,453 O74 ATT, 508 
361,950 530,039 658 891,989 
473,500 Peslyhceel WA 566 695, 677 
49,150 746, 229 862 795,379 
44,850 597, 653 718 642,503 
510,950 1,252,319 1,237| 1,763,269 
882,450 937,183 1,505) 2,119, 632 

1,117,300 1, 200, 086 1,053] 2,317,386 

1,273, 850 1,402, 814 1,101} 2,676, 664 
256, 400 396, 368 378 652, 768 
222,500 439,114 427 661, 614 

1,881,450 1,775,336 2,811} 3, 656, 786 

1,577,500 1,508, 124 2,423) 3,085, 624 
126, 650 240,373 269 367,023 

94,150 183,455 210 277,605 
1,272,050 500, 818 1,363] 1,772,868 

1,379, 850 457,997 1,445) 1,837, 847 
7,766/13,232,900| 12,270)16,038, 442) 20,036|29,271,342 
8,480/15,080,750| 11,645/16,592,855|| 20,125/31,673, 605 
5,250 613,618 1,386 618, 868 

4,100 609,368 1,295 613, 468 

40,050 298,711 980 338, 761 

44,850 355, 265 1,047 400,115 

124, 200 344, 337 810 468, 537 

116, 050 209, 869 716 325,919 
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Principal Canadian Ports, Fiscal and Calendar 
Years, 1941—concluded 


18. 


In Foreign In Coasting 


; 5 Totals 
1 
Province and Port Service Service 
No. |NetTons| No. |NetTons|| No. | Net Tons 
British Columbia—concluded 
Nanaimo tes to. tee eee eee ine Ree F 202 74,250 3,856] 1,641,480 4,058} 1,715,730 
(G 298 68, 800 4,098] 1,687,488 4,396] 1,756,288 
INew. Westininstersontn caer artis area F 198} 500,700} 2,797) 1,275,599] 2,995! 1,776,299 
(> 116 188,300 2,895] 1,108,799 3,011} 1,297,099. 
Ocean: Balissac coe Seth oe oe F Dil 47,450 842 623,018 873 670,468 
Cc 25 35,250 809 671,785 834 707,035 
Portal berntoete. ee ae ee eee eee F ie 256, 400 576 567,391 749 823,791 
Cc 167 239, 850 530 350, 663 697 590, 513 
‘RPowelliRiviers sce aint er ee eee F 120 122,200 2,902! 1,203,939 3,022] 1,326,139 
C itd 116, 600 3,064] 1,248,555 8,175) 1,365, 155 
IPrinGe-RUbeltrs «ete sie an ees F 1,209 251,000 2,661 646,261 3,870 897, 261 
C 1,268 290, 250 2,358 683, 159 on020 973,409 
Sidney a 3hoen wastegate: sete an) nae F 325 103,350 601 251,074 926 354,424 
iC 305 78, 600 O22 269,271 827 347,871 
Union ayaa See ten oon een ey eee F 53 121,700 1,085 502,386 1,138 624, 068 - 
Cc 41 36, 500 tealize 482, 869 1,214 519,369 
VAN COUV CI itesccterc a ec ereits eee F T,794| 3,581,200} 17,884] 7,649,828] 19, 678]11,231,028 
© 1,667} 2,649,750] 20,523) 8,346,362] 22, 190}10, 996, 112 
RV CCOLIE = eee. ene: rei a eee F 1,703] 2,329,200 4,041] 3,256,721 5,744] 5,585,921 
(E 1,432] 1,965,200 Op LOD Loulou mote 5,197] 5,100,412 
Totals, British Columbia?.......... KF 6,734] 7,730,350) 41,714/19,455,081)) 48,448)27,185,431 
C| 6,478) 6,005,550) 44,010/19, 702,467 50,488|25, 708,017 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Totals, Yukon and N.W.T......... KF 13 7,500 159 104,338 172 111,838 
Cc 15 8,550 162 96,948 177 105,498 
Grand Totals.................. F| 25,122/32,579,900| 79,951150,471,166 105, 073/83 ,051,066 
C| 26,203/31 *452,,400 77,592|48, 111,082] 103, 795/79, 563,482 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


2 Includes other small ports, not shown separately. 


19.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports by Vessels in Foreign Trade, 
by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941 and Calendar Year 1941 


Loaded Unloaded 
Province and Year Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Weight! Measurement Weight! Measurement 
Prince Edward Island— 
Fiscal year, 1920. 0) Soria. heal oer. see eee 56, 0692 ~ 43,3932 - 
Hiscal years 1041, sae eke ane cee eee 29, 600 Nil 29,000 Nil 
Calendarsyear, 19415s9e. nee ee oan 10,500 ee 6, 400 sf 
Nova Scotia— 
Wistal year, 1040/2 aoe se aera: eT 3,022, 8112 - 4,586, 6292 - 
Piseal year 1041... 60 eet aoe 2,808,700 17,470 2,578,300 10,120 
CalendarivearelO4lee sania e, Lh ene 2,605, 100 10,450 3, 100, 800 2,490 
New Brunswick— 5 
Fiscal weary t940. eo. aie oe ies Oo ney 465, 4812 - 2,235, 8902 = 
Biscal year] 04 ieee none | eer yee 2,841,700 127,670 383, 500 46,350 
Calendariyedr il 941 ee Fee le 2,476, 000 145, 650 410,200 50, 220 
Quebec— 
Fiscal year erl94Q. ee at: Lata ce fee aS 5,807, 1292 - 4,496, 9672 - 
Fiscal yearn04l veer. reek see eee 5,306, 800 493,990 6,960,300 — 133,900 
Calendar:year, 19419 pat eee ee 4,822,100 488,170 6,551, 800 174,720 
1 Excludes cargoes to and from United States on inland waters for the fiscal year 1940. 2 Tons 


weight and tons measurement. 
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19.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports by Vessels in Foreign Trade, 
by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941 and Calendar Year 1941—concluded 


Loaded Unloaded 
Province and Year Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Weight! Measurement Weight! Measurement 

Ontario— 

RAR VERT MORO. sigh. Sie piccers coos Ae eee s 9,7912 - 5,3732 ~ 

ASCH ORT O LIES =. o.:4 Boek «55 5 Semen Tee 3,857,400 330 15, 141, 600 1,400 

Mnlendarvear lal 4 a0, phdcacs odes tn 4,088,300 il 18,004, 700 il 
Manitoba— 

HincalsvearetO4 0. 6.55. cabot. wien avs Rade 1, 2632 - 47,4742 - 

HURRAY OST AIOE TS fn. Sacco cee oe cian Bn’ Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Galendariyear 1941)... fae... scan este = 6 re ee 
British Columbia— 

ers ca leven nen O4() Gar 5a Roe. Mos SUM che 1,702, 5842 - 5,292, 6422 - 

IMA Ga reat OAs dieters lor mevcrcertro stave iis 3, 280, 600 514,730 1,643,300 38,490 

Calendar year, 1941... e.ca6000.8. An 2,279, 800 534,340 1,579,000 18,610 
Yukon— iB 

JERYS Coo RO ayeg MOY OT ee Re a SD Nil Nil Nil Nil 

WBIBCHI VERT LOL eS. oe tc en ines Gyersio rites 1,400 ss “e es 

Wale ATVeaty 104 line uc ca ttn ck. token ee. 1,700 s « 
Totals— 

BUScal years 194000 vs. v ccs assnck ee cebue sk 11,065, 1282 - 16,708, 3682 - 

MGCateVOATs 94 tse. Wonete cies seats Moke 18,126,200 1,154,190 26,736,000 230,260 

Calendar year, 1944...................008. 16,283,500 1,178,610 29,652,900 246,040 

1 Excludes cargoes to and from United States on inland waters for the fiscal year 1940. 2 Tons 


weight and tons measurement. 


Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 
through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. This is shown in Tables 
20 and 22. A table showing the principal commodities carried through Canadian 
canals during the navigation seasons 1936-40 is given at p. 603 of the 1941 edition 
of the Year Book. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found 
in the annual report “Canal Statistics’ published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Pali | 
Traffic Through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 

Freight, Navigation Seasons 1932-41 


Nortr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. For Canadian canal traffic 
from 1886 to 1899, see the 1902 Year Book, p. 398; for the figures of 1900 to 1910, the 1983 Year Book, p. 697; 
and for 1911 to 1931, p. 703 of the 1938 edition. 


20. 


Nationality of Vessel Origin of Freight Carried 


Navi- 
aes Canadian United States! Canada United States Total 

ea-_ | |] | | J 

son Registered Registered ie. Cxo1 PeCron 

N Tonnage No Tonnage Tons Total Tons Total Tons 

1932..| 19,854 | 15,255,970 2,061 2,681,078 || 138,242,773 73°7 4,717,877 26:3 17,960, 650 
10S ae eet, 504 I 15,225,022 2,200 3,045,876 || 12,724,925 67-8 6,055, 564 32-2 18,780,489 
1934..| 22,217 | 14,766,837 2,044 2,969,981 |} 10,813,922 59-8 (PBS 40-2 18,069, 252 
1935 23,822 | 15,290,797 2,035 2,578,091 || 11,187,082 61-5 7,018,907 38-5 18, 205,989 
1936 25,251 | 17,085, 749 2,708 3,208,829 || 13,465, 460 62-7 8,003 ,356 87-3 21,468,816 
1937 24,669 | 17,904,774 2, 869 3,526,939 || 11,911, 241 51-0 11,439,759 49-0 23,351, 000 
1938 25,365 | 19,803,447 2,373 2,932,799 || 12,988,349 52-7 11, 648, 118 47-3 24,636, 462 
1939. .| 24,768 | 18,240, 632 MAME 3,095,648 || 14,150,305 60-5 9,240,772 39-5 23,391,077 
1940 23,646 | 18,513,994 3,194 4,056,089 || 12,257,336 53-6 10, 613, 217 46-4 22,870, 553 
1941 24,418 | 20,211,209 3,456 5,420,815 || 10,334,174 44-] 13,119, 198 55-9 23,453 , 367 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign countries’ nationality. 
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21.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, Navigation Seasons 
1940 and 1941 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Animal 


Products 


Manu- 
factures 
and Mis- 
cellaneous 


658, 698 
3,672,510 
2,014, 490 

68,116 


1,954,730 
12,906,474 
7,479, 617 
114, 821 


2,770,818 
13,230,175 
6,929, 569 
84, 236 
75,719 
3,614 

pa tare 
25,432 
22,897 


Agricultural 
Year and Canal Products 
tons 
1940 
Sault Stes Maries... 6. 1,062,737 
Welland Ship ee aes sas 2,789,217 
St. Lawrence River.........| 2,015,266 
Richelieu River............ Nil 
DLP Retersicmtaes cane n 7,184 
Mirrays Fs fale oe ING a 
OpiawauRiveronncaceee cone fc 
Rideausy.2e fe eee eee 8 
Trent e ae eka ton ac eae 15 
St Andrews ae case Nil 
Totals, 1940.......... 5,874,487 
1941 
Sault'Stes Mariews..-e- ose 1,426, 138 
Welland! Shini<s oe tee 2,274,372 
St. Lawrence River......... 1,274, 804 
RicheleusRiver. os. .asse Nil 
Sts Peters... ee ae eee 5,025 
Munrdyes.2 2. 220 eke eee Nil 
OttawaeRivers.en. cea S 
RIGA ra aauer Seon tee Hd 
TEN Gack. cus. ca Oe er ee 24 
Bt Androwsisonsn acces: Nil 
Totals, 1941.......... 4,980,363 


8,611 


6,547,318 


Forest Mineral 
Products Products 
tons tons 
122,906 108, 637 
445,982 5,997,118 
606, 173 2,842,498 
By 2DL 43,222 
19,247 16, 809 
Nil Nil 
2,284 213,196 
473 608 
3,873 19,320 
9,481 110 
1,213,676 | 9,241,518 
139, 462 488, 896 
512,093 6,719,461 
671,574 | 3,041,475 
2,667 16,110 
33,484 25,913 
Nil 979 
590 223, 649 
324 922 
5,483 19,032 
14, 559 402 
1,380,236 | 10,536,839 


23,453,367 


22.—Cana! Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Seasons 1940 and 1941 


Nortre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian 


to 
Year and Canal Canadian Ports 


to to 
United States Ports!| United States Ports! 


From Canadian | From United States |From United States! 


to 
Canadian Ports 


tons 


101,018 


— | | | | | ees 


Up Down 
1940 tons tons 

Sault Ste. Marie... 404,952] 1,144,835 
Welland Ship...... 1,069,569] 2,922,236 
St. Lawrence River] 2,181,923] 2,650,336 
Richelieu River... 2,940 224 
St. Petersy sacre ice 17,780 36, 839 
IVEUTT 2 Vile een cretaine 180 755 
Ottawa River..... 145, 137 154,170 
ideas aneiae 839 47 
TON ee ee 4,016 19, 808 
St. Andrews....... 11,977 4,802 

Totals, 1940...) 3,839,313] 6,939,476 

1941 

Sault Ste. Marie... 498,843] 1,354,312 
Welland Ship...... 784,956! 2,638, 232 
St. Lawrence River] 1,424,141] 1,855,739 
Richelieu River... 1,626 1,870 
Str Peters:cen sae: 15,775 54, 812 
MAUrraycd ate 85 49 
Ottawa River..... 11273 187,320 
IRidealles poeta 537 86 
erent sas coat: 5,154 20,278 
St. Andrews....... 16,935 5,962 


142,037 


182, 107 


9,492,435 


121,144 
8,354, 725 


—_—— | | | | | | 


Totals, 1941...| 2,860,825| 6,119,876 


Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons 
5,561 227,599 14,581 24,524 
400,685) 292,663 314, 709 617, 649 
475,955 17,765 2,902 4,380 
40,182 il Nil Nil 
Nil Be ss = 
ce Nil “ce ce 
ce 18 105 ce “ 
ce Nil i? if3 
ce ce ce ce 
ce ce “e be 
922,383 556,164; 332,192 646,553 
12,183 285,023 159, 048 158, 163 
428,180 70,119 283, 902 656,317 
489,958 21, 604 38,448 57,055 
BU OP as 211 Nil Nil 
Nil 6, 182, ¢ ss 
“cc Nil cc it3 
“ce 8 : 840 “ee “ 
ce Nil (a4 ce 
ce ce cc ce 
tow “ce “ “ 
962,544 390,929 481,393 


871,535 


1 Figures for the U.S. include a small percentage to or from ports of other foreign countries. 


225,188} 11,541,077 
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22.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Seasons 1940 and 1941—conc. 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo parreare (1) 
' Te =, SE ee eee Decrease(— ) 
Year and Canal , Total : 
United Cargo epd. with 
. Up Down Canada States! e Previous 
BOS ae GSS PSI CURE, eR 792 | ee Gees eee Las 
1940 tons tons tons tons tons tons 
pault Ste: Marie: ....... 5... 526,112 | 1,428,618 | 1,782,947 171,783 || 1,954,730 —821,039 
WWEMANC SHID Es cys ures nea: 1,802,787 | 11,103,687 | 4,685,153 | 8,221,321 || 12,906,474 | +1,178,921 
St. Lawrence River......... 2,683,975 | 4,795,642 | 5,325,979 | 2,153,638 | 7,479,617 —860, 548 
Richelieu River............. 43,122 71,699 48,346 66,475 114, 821 +3, 144 
UE URES gc as So estat 17,780 36,871 54, 651 Nil 54, 651 —24,364 
MERA Ge More, Syn ays 180 755 93 Hs 935 —2,772 
JED WH -SRAVOR cus o> ns boas « 145, 137 172,275 317,412 re 317,412 +15, 741 
LEST CCEA AS ag te SA oer at a ce 839 47 1,310 s sol — 699 
TINE SY CO NST IR et ee a 4,016 19, 808 23,824 # 23,824 —5,161 
hk. MGT ine ones sev aets 11,977 4,802 16,779 * 16,779 —3, 747 
Totals, 1940......... 5,235,925 | 17,634,628 | 12,257,336 | 10,613,217 || 22,870,553 —520,524 
1941 - 
Sault Ste. Marie. ..........: _ 852,176 | 1,918,642 | 2,150,361 620,457 || 2,770,818 +816, 088 
VES USS, sk) ae a 1,510,782 | 11,719,393 | 3,921,487 | 9,308,688 || 13,230,175 +323, 701 
St. Lawrence River... 1,981,308 | 4,948,261 | 3,664,169 |} 3,265,400 || 6,929,569 —550, 048 
Richelieu River... ...... 33, 849 0,387 35,930 48,306 84, 236 —30, 585 
Di Oberaec dtu. Gaseivss cee: 15,775 59,944 75,719 Nil 75,719 +21, 068 
Wier ye erest eh. 22 o. a 85 3,529 575 3,039 3,614 +2,679 
OELAWA IVER sees cls s.c Siem 113,349 196, 160 306,323 3,186 309, 509 —7,903 
PRA CLOA Te rictaw oes ps cree areten 537 861 1,398 Nil 1,398 +88 
PEROND, cee ee ees 5, 154 20,278 25,432 sa 25,432 +1, 608 
SEPATONO WS otete es sieeeh ce 16,935 5, 962 22, 897 ss 22,897 +5, 118 
Totals, 1941......... 4,529,950 | 18,923,417 | 10,204,291 | 13,249,076 || 23,453,367 | +-582,814 


The figures in Tables 20 to 22 include duplications where the same freight passes 
through two or more canals, but in Table 23 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian Lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which amounted to 4,229,748 tons, have been eliminated. 


Grain transhipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States lock at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne 
or other transhipping port. | 


23.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, 1941 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
Traffic Using Canadian Canals vane were tone 
Lee EON COLO yee: ee Clin See ec otaie s Me Raia B dhe Sains 1,256,575 | 2,340,460 3,597,035 
Sibi wreuce and ow ellamnd hips tis:, ccc vee ono us ols ws Seiultalarals oEte 588,033 | 2,116,772 2,704, 805 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship, and Sault Ste. Marie.................. 136, 700 491,029 627,729 
ESS Mie va 2 GW oO) Ba Re a a eae ok Re oe eee ; 614, 823 6,472,578 7,087,401 
Wolland:Shiprandssault Stes Marion! . cles: lous nie scinnaleerae se orhc 171,226} 2,639,014 2,810, 240 
PRUERS LO SETS ONLY. aaah tok acto a bbs a aaa wan oreue uae 622,076 1,251,528 1, 873, 604 
Totals, Traffic Using Canadian Canals...........,....... 3,389,433 | 15,311,381 18,700,814 
Traffic Using United States Canals 
Traffic through United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie that used 
Welland Ship and St. Lawrence Canals...............eeeeceee: 77,826 | 2,462,929 2,540,755 
United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie only...................005. 14,177,948 | 91,631,035 | 105,808,983 


Totals, United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie 


14,255,774 | 94,093,964 | 108,349,738 
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The Panama Canal.*—The Panama Canal, which was opened to com- 
mercial.traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to British 
Columbian ports, from which vessels leave direct for British and European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental 
railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the solution of the 
larger transportation problems of the continent, and while its influence is perhaps 
more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental rail rates is a valuable 
one. During the First World War the great expectations based upon the opening of 
the Canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping, but, with the post-war 
decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s Pacific ports and 
Europe took place, and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry 
was comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed considerable pro- 
portions. The outbreak of war in September, 1939, has again reduced the supply of 
shipping for the ordinary commerce of the nations involved. It is probable that 
under these circumstances transcontinental rail transportation has been substituted 
in Canada for some of the traffic formerly passing through the Panama Canal. 


* Revised and figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


24.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1929-41 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1921 to 1928 are given at p. 707 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Originating on— Destined for— 
Year SS 
West Coast ; Hast Coast | West Coast ; East Coast 
long tons long tons long tons long tons 
i Pei ee Ji A OR eM EBA Le yh act Shao Or Bait 2, 650, 646 221,128 266,433 539,767 
193800 Reis Ee: oe cain ee mie here ane 2 ease 24 1,968,966 185,776 267, 282 556, 562 
i Ie etnies Sete ree oP sre Ee kon ed GRINS REPS Wied Sin 2,307, 257 137,756 271, 621 492,532 
1 sn AON eR BN aC aie oat eae ea ol 2,383,211 89,443 167, 855 529,317 
1 BLE RPE As oe Se ly Sera PPE ge ENC AR eee a gh She wee 2,896, 162 121, 875 134,511 828,038 
OS ae ita si GRRERETS ootesls oe TO Ree eT OE oR va tre Ones eee eT EE: 2,201, 180 196, 204 189, 227 498, 706 
ELS AR Naren Bacay oar noe Aton Foe eid Mics Eames Hecho o Ercan 2,490, 203 248, 658 176, 698 547,974 
LOS GF nae. yearns eR Rae eam eae ore NTS Tec Pa eee 2,705, 567 298, 884 223,174 506, 673 
RAR carter ae eoierat Cans wma AAI TR AR Oe sania a totes 2,780, 243 379, 783 240, 221 589,011 
193.8) cad, Peters Mae rerRee tack Mas Ono e eet e e ee e 1,962, 220 391,906 213,781 398,710 
LE MO cS 8 ie in i Re i ANE Ong air LA aa Rss 5 tela Ay 2,873,452 348, 410 163 , 526 296, 881 
ine SSR RECS sea RUA tcds Sh Skee a OI 2,272,450 | - 318,118 185, 540 108, 648 
l 1 1 1 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1941. 


25.—Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1929-41 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1915 to 1928 are given at p. 708 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Atlantic to Pacific Pacific to Atlantic Totals 
Year 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 

Vessels Pontaga Vessels Tonaaee Vessels Tonnage 

No. long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
1920 Se cieistn th tats Oey See 3,279 | 9,873,529 3,010 | 20,774, 239 6,289 | 30,647,768 
193 0 S525 PORES Sts eae 3,051 9,472,061 2,976 | 20,546,368 |} 6,027 30, 018, 429 
193 TEARS faceee ten cee Path ele 6, 670,718 2,653 | 18,394,565 5,370 | 25,065, 283 
N03 2 tt EH em tom ite Sat 2,273 Dy OOM ld, 2,089 | 14,167,269 4,362 19,798, 986 
LOS SiR Mc .ca ae, Lee ec cde 2,184 4,507,070 1,978 | 13,654,095 4,162 18,161, 165 
ARAL We See Cee re ce et ae: 2,703 6, 162, 649 2,481 | 18,541,360 5,234 24,704, 009 
10S trate. sacle. wae Nee 2 OLO Neat OZone L _ 2,504 | 17,779, 806 5,180 | 25,309,527 
LOS Gre cayd etches oh enemies 2,770 8, 249, 899 2,612 | 18,256,044 5,382 26, 505, 943 
iL BY Cotes SNE a RRC aA 2,865 9,895, 632 2,522 | 18,212,748 5,387 28,108,375 
LOSS ea hen Spite eer een 2,946 | 9,688,560 2,578 | 17,697,364 5,524 27,385,924 
LODO ete pais, pe eae an Rew 3,146 | 9,011,267 2,757 | 18,855,360 5,903 27,866, 627 
ae stale. dap cts, ork nancies sinteaease 2,763 9,819, 600 2,607 | 17,479,416 5,370 | 27,299,016 

0m 8 dW (ee 40).e 10 a6 ee) 6,0 eo G6 6 » iain 1 1 1 1 1 1 


1 War-time restrictions preclude the publication of data for 1941. 
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Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The. overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the 
‘in transit? movement of vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or 
unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours of Canada, 
as many of them are small and are without the staff necessary to obtain a detailed 
record of freight handled. Similar statistics of cargo carried by vessels in coastwise 
and inland international shipping are not available. The National Harbours 
Board administers a number of the principal ports of Canada and for the years 
1936 to 1939, has published a record of the principal commodities in water-borne 
cargo handled at the ports under its control. These are shown for 1939 at pp. 701- 
702 of the 1940 Year Book. Owing to the war-time restrictions the publication of 
later statistics has been suspended. 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 


Nore.—The treatment of military activities and organizations falls more properly under 
the subject of National Defence (see ‘‘Air Force, Royal Canadian’’ in the Index). 


Aircraft furnish a rapid and convenient means of transportation for passengers 
and goods particularly in remote and unsettled areas where transportation otherwise 
is slow and very costly. Similarly, aircraft have provided a relatively cheap and 
feasible means of obtaining information for the development and conservation of 
natural resources in many parts of Canada where the cost by other means would be 
prohibitive. Since the inauguration of the Trans-Canada Airway there has been a 
growth of traffic in passengers, mail and express by air between the principal centres 
of population in Canada and the United States. Air-mail and air-transportation 
lines and commercial services are increasing steadily in the scope of their operations 
and usefulness. 


Section 1.—History and Administration 
Subsection 1.—Development of Aviation in Canada 


Historical Sketch.—A brief historical outline of the development of aviation 
in Canada appears at pp. 710-712 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Trans-Canada Airway.—An article describing this Airway appears at pp. 
703-705 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Transatlantic Air Service.—The work done to establish an air service between 
Canada, the United States and the British Isles via Newfoundland up to the out- 
break of war is described at pp. 705-707 of the 1940 Year Book. ‘Transatlantic 
air services have been continued from the United States via Bermuda and the 
Azores to Lisbon. 


* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied under the 
direction of J. A. Wilson, Director of Air Services, Department of Transport, while statistics have been 
compiled by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence Program.—An article describing 
the developments of importance in civil aviation prior to the outbreak of war in 
1939, and also the contribution that civil aviation has made to the air defence pro- 
gram, is given at pp. 608-612 of the 1941 edition. 


Subsection 2.—Administration 


The control of civil aviation in Canada is provided for by the Aeronautics Act 
(c. 3, R.S.C. 1927). Under this Act, air regulations have been completely revised 
and promulgated under Order in Council P.C. 14383, dated June 23, 1938, as the 
Air Regulations 19388. These regulations conform in essentials to the International 
Convention for Air Navigation. 


The Controller of Civil Aviation is the officer in charge of the Civil Aviation 
Division of the Department of Transport. For the purpose of carrying out the 
duties and functions assigned to it, the Division is organized under the following 
sections: (1) Administration, (2) Air Regulations, (8) Airways and Airports, and (4) 
Aircraft Inspection. An outline of the functions of each of these sections is given 
under its respective heading below. 


Administration Section.—This section is divided into three subsections: 
General Office Control, Accounting, and Information and Publications. 


Air Regulations Section.—This section is in charge of the Superintendent of 
* Air Regulations. The duties include the inspection and registration of aircraft and 
their certification for airworthiness; the examination and licensing of pilots and air 
engineers; supervision of flying clubs; prevention of dangerous flying; inquiries into 
the cause of aircraft accidents; and international flying. 


Special Regulations —The Airport Zoning Regulations, 1939, and the Defence of 
Canada Air Regulations, 1940, came into force after the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. 
The Airport Zoning Regulations forbid the erection of structures that would con- 
stitute hazards to flying in the vicinity of airports used directly or indirectly for 
military purposes. 


The Defence Air Regulations, prepared in conjunction with the Defence Services, 
define a number of prohibited flying areas; prohibit the flying of private aircraft 
without special permission; prescribe the conditions for the entry of foreign aircraft 
into Canada; and generally lay down procedure in flying considered necessary in the 
interests of national safety. 


Airways and Airports Section.—The duties of this section include the ~ 
inspection, licensing and registration of airports and seaplane bases; the licensing 
of scheduled air-transport operations; the construction and maintenance of airports 
and intermediate aerodromes on such portions of the Trans-Canada Airway as are 
not serviced by municipal airports; the lighting of government airports and air 
routes; the development and construction of radio range sites and the erection of 
radio range stations with the exception of the installation of radio equipment, which 
work is done by the Radio Division; the construction of buildings and telephone 
and power lines; and the calibration and testing of radio aids to air navigation. 


Since the outbreak of war this section has been given the added responsibility 
of assisting the Department of National Defence in the selection and construction 
of airports to be used under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 


——.—** 
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Airport-Traffic Control.—The increase in traffic on and around many of the 
larger airports in Canada has made it necessary, in the interests of public safety, 
to institute a system of control of traffic in the vicinity of such airports, both on 
the eround and in the air. 


Aircraft Inspection Section.—This section is responsible for the aeronautical 
engineering duties of the Department in connection with the maintenance of an 
airworthiness code and the approval for airworthiness of the design, construction, 
materials and workmanship of aircraft, aero engines and accessories for commercial 
and private use in Canada or for export to other countries. In addition, the section 
provides technical assistance to the Air Regulations Section in the inspection of 
registered aircraft, investigation of accidents and the examination of applicants for 
Air Engineers’ and Pilots’ certificates. 


Air-Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. Statistics of the air-mail services, showing routes operated, mileage flown, 
and mail carried during the year ended Mar. 31, 1941, will be found in Table 6, 
p. 668, under Part VIII of this chapter dealing with the Post Office. 


Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft 
Subsection 1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 


From commercial operators of aircraft, aeroplane clubs, etc., the Bureau of 
Statistics collects and compiles civil aviation statistics, with the exception of data 
on licences and accidents, which are reported by the Civil Aviation Division of the 
Department of Transport. To preserve as much continuity with earlier statistics 
as possible, figures for certain important items are given in Table 1 for the years 
1935-40. However, statistics collected since 1936 have been somewhat enlarged 
and consequently for some items in Table 1 and for much of the data in the following 
tables no figures are available prior to 1936. 


The commercial companies are divided into two classes, those engaged prin- 
cipally in international flying between Canada and the United States and those 
engaged exclusively or almost exclusively in flying between Canadian stations. A 
small amount of strictly Canadian flying is done by the international companies. 


Regular flying on the Montreal to Vancouver portion of the Trans-Canada 
Airway began toward the end of 1938. Therefore the statistics for 1939 were the 
first to include extensive operations of the Trans-Canada Air Lines. ‘This company 
is in a class by itself in Canadian aviation at present, and its inclusion somewhat 
distorts comparisons with data of previous years. The long journey and relatively 
heavy passenger traffic raises the average journey and average passenger per air- 
craft mile, although the business of other companies may be practically unchanged. 
The companies operating in the north country carry passengers, freight and supplies 
into and out of the mines and account for the large volume of freight carried by air 
in Canada. Because of this feature of civil aviation in Canada, it is difficult to 
make comparisons with other countries where the traffic is principally inter-urban 
passenger traffic between well-established airports. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1935-40 


Norr.—ligures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition and for 1930-34 at p. 698 of the 1936 Year Book. Statistics for the Trans-Canada 
Airway are included for the first time for 1939, and general comparisons with figures for previous years 
thereby distorted (see text p. 639). 


Item 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


General Analysis 


Aureratt hoursitlowimespecs se eee: No. 88,451 101, 953 126,896} 183,168} 145,688] 151,828 
Aircraft mileage flown!............. “ | 7,522,102] 7,100, 401)10, 055, 747/11, 231, 027/10, 541, 099] 11, 012, 587 
Passengers Carried!..............05 sf 157,472 111,302 134, 148 131,107} 154,944 149, 025 
Passengers carried one milel......... “ | 7,936,950} 9,653, 196/14, 056, 433/138, 530, 741/24, 705, 257/41, 165, 802 
Preichtvcarried) eo eae ee ee Ib.]17, 615, 910/22, 947, 105/24, 317, 610/19, 623, 133/19, 379, 709114, 436,571 
Manlicarricd 2x. so prac nace tee “ 1 1,126,084] 1,161,069} 1,450,473} 1,901,711] 1,900,347] 2,710,995 
Freight ton-miles flownl............. No. 3 1,066,036) 1,874,723) 960,836} 967,118) 946,195 
Mail ton-miles flown................ ef 3 89,588 112,558} 281,667} 483,349] 610,053 
Gasoline consumed..............0.- gal. 3 1,681,517] 2,222,733] 2,857,847) 3,297,410) 4,084,465 
Lubricating oil consumed........... < 3 51,730 64,371 63,256 68, 756 93,543 
Licensed Civil Air Harbours 
Airports (alletvipes) saces. op sere eek No. 96 155 158 123 124 1804 
Licensed Civil Aircraft‘ 
Total Aircraft (all types)— 
Gross weight— 
Up to. Q00lboe..te.s ater No. 6 6 316 222 283 267 
ZOOL srs O00 De cee ene: S 6 6 132 113 96 85 
42001102 000M b a earnest ef 6 6 147 119 90 103 
Overwl0sO00sdlos eee eee « 6 5 9 7 19 18 
Type— 
Seaplanes: Ae a eeocateioeies No. 6 6 32 23 24 24 
Ampnibianseae snare nee . 6 6 1 3 2 1 
Wand splanes seek eet ee es 6 6 322 244 230 220 
Wonvertiblesicanncrsy.cc swectot oe 380 450 249 201 DEY 228 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel 
Commercialipilots sas. eke. eee No. 414 380 320 226 166 156 
Limited commercial pilots.......... 4 7 65 129 165 191 195 
RPA EpOrtpllOtscewsr eae ane cere se 7 42 73 130 147 144 
Private piloes emesis oes SS 496 559 635 734 795 793 
of 472 533 595 643 722 Goo 


AIIMETIZINGErS sen ohare ee niet 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book for the years 1935-39 to exclude provincial and 


Dominion aircraft data. 2 Compiled upon a different basis from that of the Post Office shown at 
p. 668. 3 Figures not available prior to 1936. 4 As at Dec. 31, 1941; figure not available for 
1940. 5 Details of licensed aircraft for 1940 are given in Table 3. 6 No information reported. 


7 This class did not exist prior to 1936. 


Subsection 2.—Ground Facilities 


Early ground facilities for civil aviation in Canada consisted chiefly of municipal 
or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres, and of numerous ter- 
minals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the northern 
mining regions. A large air terminal was built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of 
Montreal, with immigration, customs and postal facilities available. These earlier 
airports formed the nucleus which, with many additions and improvements, became 
the chain of aerodromes constituting the Trans-Canada Airway. ‘The development 
of this Airway and the use and expansion of the ground facilities for military purposes 
since the outbreak of war have affected the status and facilities of many former 


municipal airports. 
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2.—Airports in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1941 


* 


Landing Surfaces 


Kind Land Water Land and Total 
Only Only Water 
No No. No. 
CHEM ERA atte a ea M cies chardaiat. Sarettamicts ale eoeice denied ct bie e's 7 28 36 
Pa MO VOTUINIOH Gace oe isles «teak cee eo oo ee nee eee ne 42 Nil 43 
NRE SPREE NTS) oe Sg ee OR, AN EA oe a 40 i 40 
Ue gu Ty cok coe ee IES Mie aie pe a a oe eS Re als Meee Nil 11 11 
CIV GLO hue te ca. ERIE coe Bolan ths aeiied 5 25 31 
IGFERIS ERY CTS AP rig Oe) cL TS ee eR aT oo a 13 4 19 
UO GALS cy ieks fo ear es ho rm ete aE os char ieee vor 107 68 180 


5 | Subsection 3.—Aircraft 


The Manufacture of Aircraft.—The construction in Canada of aircraft 
and equipment is essential to the development of flying. Before the War several 
manufacturers were producing original types especially suited to operation in 
Canada, and a number of manufacturers from England and the United States 
formed branches in Canada for the assembly and servicing of their products. 
There were also a number of plants for the manufacture of landing gear, especially 
skis and pontoons, designed to meet the particular requirements of Canadian con- 
ditions. Since the beginning of the War, plants equipped to manufacture civil 
aircraft and parts have been changed over to the production of military types and 
the industry has been expanded by many additional plants and firms. A brief 
description of the war-time manufacture of aircraft in Canada appears at p. 359 of 
the Manufactures chapter. Pre-war figures are given at p. 617 of the 1941 edition 
of the Year Book. 


3.—Licensed Civil Aircraft in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1940 


Dominion : 
F : Flying Com- 
Aircraft : Ee ary Private Chibs eoneialt Total 
Gross Weight? ~~ No, No. No. No. No. 
MLO ODE ei aticic cisloicle adele ct eeuenes sy ap 71 109 267 
ROO =e OOO Ie Saye Cais tere ona iow mai cic obras 18 6 Nil 61 85 
MMA AAPANOO CLINE ee isc cleccutard ot iate codes s 22s 21 2 as 80 103 
Cer nO OOOH Diss .caic see he Riles aoewere Bi Nil Nil of 18 18 
UO CANS Ae ooo aieesorl eens ral 63 ral 268 473 
Type 
PGR OIATION seca ONE ote oe ccd eta Pernt oe 19 2 1 2 24 
PAC PHAM ed. EME. ci. acts ae ie es aie Sa Nil 1 Nil Nil 1 
Mae OIANO She hen cuits ale Siotthe ids «Sued 28 50 39 103 220 
CO ETUTIS IONS So eelte ok nics a zcke Weer toe aie cre ons 24 10 31 163 228 
1 Includes aircraft of international companies licensed in Canada. _ ? Total weight of aircraft 
with supplies and full load. 3 May be equipped with wheels, floats or skis as conditions demand. 


Section 3.—Finance and Employees 
Subsection 1.—Dominion Government Expenditures 


The status of civil aviation in Canada has changed considerably in recent years 
as regards both civil and military requirements. Until the institution of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, the development of civil aviation was limited to the provision 
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of private, commercial and administrative services for the more remote sections 
of Canada, chiefly in the northern mining, forestry and trapping regions. Recently, 
however, the Dominion Government has improved existing airports and constructed 
others for the Trans-Canada Airway and for military purposes. In addition to 
direct expenditures, the Department of Transport has contributed assistance to 
municipalities for the development of airports, such contributions as shown in 
Table 4 probably including expenditures for both capital and operating purposes. 


4.—Capital and Ordinary Expenditures and Revenues of the Dominion Government 
in Connection with Civil Aviation, Fiscal Years 1939-41 
Nots.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Total to 
Item 1939 1940 1941 Mar. 31, 
: 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Investments : 

Airways, airports and radio stations—construction. ES 2,497,781 | 2,743,883 | 1,241,822 8,825, 1385 
Airways and airports—construction (war)............. Nil 93,338 Nil 93,338 
Totals, Investments.................... 25497, 781 | 2,837,221 | 1,241,822 8,918,473 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES 


Item 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ 
Expenditures 

Controlrofvcival aviation.,.ceest- «cs sce otic ashore ee eee ae Se roe: 271,450 242,989 238,144 
AITSCLVACER AGIMINIStTAvION. amacetrtesicictee temo nioe ie ates eerie 10, 202 10, 533 10,413 
Grantsitosacroplane:clubsa neater ane as oor ceniee see eter oe ements 43, 082 54,676 24,740 

Deficit of Trans-Canada Air Tes Sate dd 5 OP Geneseo 818,026 411,657 Nil 
Contributions tovassistanunicipalities. ..400 cece scmmeeas desi ecto 1,261,676 | 1,364,878 445,937 

Airways and Airports Operation and Maintenance— 
General operation and majintenance..... PE OR Re RO EORICR  ROT SR 289, 892 875,479 481, 253 
Meteorological Serv icon: dire secins ome cee ceatelos soe eee 238,718 309,447 365, 195 
Radio SSevicers <1. Seek Vo. sees Seat en ec eee: 338, 852 558, 764 564, 167 
Government Employees Compensation ACt............00e0000- 3,404 3,649 2,567 
Totals, Expemditures................cccccceeceeeeees 3,275,302 | 3,332,092 25127,416 
Revenues 

PinessandiWorfeitures easiest. occ coe eee eet ee eee 90 35 190 
Passenger foes’ aac eee tors Teeter etre ee eee a eee cres ieieicbause Sayecoreree 730 131 192 
Private: pilotsdlicences td. See oe oe ee oe Oe oe ee &64 1,154 1,196 
Aitsharbourdivcence sere kien eet Ree cae Ne olden ene Core 110 70 48 
Schedule.air transport: licences vane..ae cee caeie one See eae ere 2o0 hier 205 75 
Mandineieen se yeh cco ian Ate ue ah ne eT Mer ere eae ear 683 2,001 581 
Storage, ground and hangar space rentals and landing fees.......... 9,895 10, 730 11, 080 
Registration ices 2 08564. Saco ere re nie en ee ey 1, 060 1,045 $00 
Airworthiness and stress analysis + APPS Te Ses AOR UT APRS ih etwas 485 600 255 
a DOUraANG tractor SOrviCGlw she. cles mee onan omic oniece ne eeeeine ite 620 lilo 14 
Rents eee eee eee eae eee eo Nene CR Cae tent Penne 2,987 6,249 11, 194 
Service charge—use. of airportccs since. smieecie oes te sien aeaiecs 1,300 11,368 31,009 

Miscellaneous earn treet ce ere cree Corner. Sen or Nil Nil Nail 
Totals; Revenues... 02. Steve see ene ee eee 19,160 33,233 56, 784 


Subsection 2.—Provincial and Other Expenditures 


Investments, Revenues and Expenditures.—The investments in civil aviation 
as reported for the end of 1940 are shown in Table 5. These do not include the 
Dominion Government expenditures on airports across Canada included in the 
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Trans-Canada Airway, nor expenditures on military aerodromes, the former being 
covered in Subsection 1. Complete statistics are not available regarding the invest- 
ments in airports by municipalities. 

No statistics are available regarding expenditures on flying operations by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments or by private individuals. 
5.—Investments, Revenues and Expenditures in connection with Civil Aviation in 

Canada, 1940 
Nors.—These figures do not cover the entire field of civil aviation: see preceding text. 


Schools Light Commercial 
Item and Aeroplane Non- Total 
Sightseeing Clubs Licensed Heavead 
Investments . $ 3 $ $ $ 
Lands and buildings Borah HORI pov Sreterctal eoneketae 6,994 135,094 1,528,730 50,979 1,721,797 
Aircraiivenginesy Cte -c. castecs case cis hess 83,390 111, 869 5,971,734 315,110 6, 482, 103 
Tools and equipmentiair. i... 00.0. ds 08.0% 2,947 _ 17,911 803, 663 4,270 828,791 
Furniture, office appliances.......-/...3.. 20,067 4,079 265, 097 2,673 291,916 
Miscellaneous’, .vu02. 05s os oes 68 ae Pray eee Nil 11, 292 18,904 Nil 30, 196 
OGAIS cyte cers ioteiiactanes 113,398 280,245 8,588,128 373,032 9,354,803 
Revenues and Expenditures 
EXO MOUUOS Me eNen oR ome erite corr aye okies thie 90,585 437,574 €,029,010 143,079 7,994, 754 
EXD OM HEUTES ro tasthts Sicsac ai Wammiattenicrethin bie 85, 526 388,571 6, 807,946 146, 165 7,428, 208 


Employees, Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personne! licensed 
in recent years is shown in Table 1, p. 640. However, those figures include 
pilots and engineers in the employ of the Dominion Government and of private 
individuals as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense, and licensed 
personnel of these classes are not included in the classes shown in Table 6. 


6.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1940 


: Provincial Schools Light F 
Class of Employee Govern- and Aeroplane eee Totals 
ment Sightseeing Clubs po aa ial 
No. $ No $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
General officers...... Rati aaik 5} 16,483) 2}. 3,800) 10) 15,931 45} 201,097 62) 237,311 
(Clerkin. maser acta eo 3}.- 6,080] 5| - 4,410) 16; 9,536}. 205] 241,171) 229] 261,197 
Licensed pilots............... 23; 68,092} 9} 13,736) 46) 79,172} 182} 661,206] 260} 822,206 
Licensed engineers........... 30} 63,678} 2} 4,140} 28] 30,276} 154) 285,614] 214) 383,708 
Mechanics and other aircraft 
OM ployees. ap Wane Sees 9| 16,000} 7} 2,414) 46) 17,919} 374) 424,259) 436) 460,592 
Other employees............. 11} 9,941; 1 870} 20} 8,693) 292) 379,688] 324) 399,192 


PR ONMNN Sr RS colin s wiaociect ai 81) 180,274! 26) 29,3701 166) 161,527! 1,252| 2,193,035! 1,525| 2,564,206 


1 Includes Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
Section 4.—Aerial Traffic 


A reference to Table 1, p. 640, shows a large increase in 1940 in the passenger 
traffic as indicated by the passengers carried one mile. The freight carried by air- 
craft consists largely of machinery, supplies, etc., for mines in the northern parts of 
Quebec, Ontario, and the western provinces and in the Northwest Territories. 
Many of these mines are accessible only by canoe in the summer and dog team in 
the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation will probably be the cheapest 
and most effective method of transportation during the life of a large number of 
them. The amount of freight carried by aircraft grew rapidly, increasing from 
2,372,467 lb. in 1931 to a record of 24,317,610 lb. for 1937; but has since decreased 
to 14,436,571 Ib. for 1940. This is considerably more than was carried in any other 
country, with the possible exception of Russia; the United States reported 
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9,514,299 lb. for 1939. The activity in mining, particularly for gold, stimulated 
by the increase in price, has been an important factor in this rapid growth of air 
transportation of freight. Much mail, not included in the mail carried under con- 
tract, is also carried to the mines by aircraft. Further information regarding air-mail 
services appears in Part VIII of this Chapter, pp. 667-668. 


Some countries include in their statistics trafic between two foreign stations 


of companies incorporated in the reporting country. In Table 7 statistics of com- — 


panies operating regular routes between points in Canada and the United States 
are shown separately. These statistics include only those of traffic between the 
two countries that originates or terminates in Canada and, therefore, exclude traffic 
carried by these lines between foreign stations. Reported miles flown are only 
those flown over Canadian territory and the same mileage is used in computing 
passenger miles and ton-miles. 


7.—Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1940, with Totals for 1939 


Commercial Companies, 1940! 


The Schools Total 
_ and Inter- Canadian Un- Total 19391,2 
Sight- national Licensed licensed 
seeing 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revenues ini: ets tke aes No. 124, 677 820,829 | 9,650,232 244,331 | 10,341,329 “38 
Non-revenue.......... ‘ 30, 060 770 274,228 366, 200 671,258 3 
Motalsiiee erect anes Me 154, 737 321,599 | 9,924,460 610,531 | 11,012,587 |. 10,541,099 
Passengers Carried— 
Reventie mis comer ce No. 465 19,677 110,000 5, 625 135, 779 133,776 
Non-revenue........-% ss 259 1,705 4,909 4,533 11,406 21,168 
lovgls <a eee o 724 23,222 114,909 10, 158 149,025 154,944 
Freight Carried— 
Revenues samse tees lb. 95,941 34,771 | 12,172,345 675,779 | 12,978,836 3 
Non-revente.......... cs 16,000 1,850 546,327 881, 843 1,446, 020 3 
LTotalsiteees rsa 111,941 48,336 | 12,718,672 | 1,557,622 | 14,486,571 || 19,379,700 
Mail Carriedietsas. sees lb. - 148,087 | 2,562,908 - 2,710,995 1,900,347 
Passenger Miles— 
Reyventie: 2 45.... 068. e No. 98,760 | 1,270,492 | 36,799,434 268,493 | 38,438,439 || 21,831,368 
Non-revenue.......... § 21,228 118,791 | 2,043,766 548,578 | 2,727,363 2,873, 889 
Lotals Sayecks gerne vs 119,988 | 1,389,283 | 38,843,200 812,071 | 41,165,802 || 24,705,257 
Freight Ton-Miles— 
Revenues es Sete. No. 15,045 2,490 738, 287 29, 100 784,922 3 
Non-revenue.......... “ 765 29 105, 172 55,307 161,273 3 
Notalsee sees, seine! 15,810 2,519 843,459 84,407 946,195 967,113 
Mail ton-miles.......... No. - 8,775 601,278 ~ 610,053 433,349 
Aircraft hours flown.... “ 9, 687 2,239 80, 851 14, 625 151, 8284 145, 6384 
Hours flown by crew.... “ 9, 687 4,827 150,319 15,950 226, 534 3 
Gasoline consumed..... gal. 47,823 124, 6675} 3,406,442 206,280 | 4,084,4654) 3,297,4104 
Lubricating oil.......... 1,154 8245 76,532 6,261 93,5434 68, 756 
Operating revenues...... $ 90,585 - 7,323,516 143,079 | 7,994,754 5,839,941 
Operating expenses...... $ 85,526 - 6, 807,946 146,165 | 7,428,208 6,427,765 
AircraftFlightAccidents— 
Killed—crew......... No. 1 Nil 1 1 44,6 6 
passengers.... “ 1 Nil 4 2 94 8 
Injured—crew........ a Nil & 1 Nil 34,6 3 
passengers... “ ce @ 5 $ 64,7) 6 
_ 4 Includes light aeroplane clubs. 2 The majority of items in this column have been revised 
since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. ’ Not separately classified for years prior to 1940. 
4Yncludes Provincial Government operations. 5 Purchased in Canada only. 6 Includes 2 


for private aircraft and others. 7 Includes 4 for private aircraft and others. 
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8.—Civil Air Traffic in Canada, by Province of Origin, 1940 


Province of Origin Passengers! Freight! Mail 
No. lb. Flb. 

aR UOCA AEN Giictisegicn¥ Gc ishaie osha Ula vv .e's nslv. bis a 'nigcons 82, 1A Fe 6,251 73,217 
PU MINRIE CC eet erie ee RGN oredr se hese tab entet gees. 1,010 967 10,333 
IS [E03 LES ralel es 6 Bee = Beye Een a ag ace a fe ot eee 5,003 20,557 119,081 
Quebec ee CRs ATES Eric olen reesei a's, Ss Je ees sce rhe w > 26,145 2,482,021 283,777 
Ontario “ec AC cis Seca YON SRO EU GNI PO re 44,035 6, 626, 806 677,619 
ERATE at SPE teeta oe tac Cee aioe We alee ec hs ca hee es Cneas 16,535 1,997,032 362,504 
Pe UMIC ERAGE IG IANS Orth SPN SRRERCE rar NO Sites pee sts ¢ Sign l Pawiy io Sh 7,559 558, 869 128,824 
LENT OTR TA sci st eh ce Ne Oe REE OP ae I a Aa 13, 738 wDl, Lie 368,121 
TENCE RTE TEN C5} FTIRG (OF Pap that Ur ay 5 Rg Nee 0s a ee 20,940 548,127 258,184 
PISMO PING CNC. cicls Che: hak a Rig vet? meme one epee tn ress 6, 639 1,394,500 805, 655 
hatter SbabOm And ALASKA. }. fcc cece «tice sionsaloke siesace cae es 12,690 48,660 123,680 

Totals..... ce en ae ee, oom i 155,591 14,440,967 2,710,995 


1 Includes both revenue and non-revenue traffic. 


9.—Civil Aviation Accidents in Canada, 1940 


Persons Killed Persons, Injured 
Class of Operator | 
Crew | Passengers] Total Crew | Passengers] Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
International companies............. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Canadian licensed companies........ 1 4 5 1 5 6 
Canadian non-licensed companies... . 1 2 3 Nil Nil Nil 
Training (miscellaneous and private). 4 3 7 3 4 A 
ULC Meare eutae has or Tecra amen eies Nil Nil Nil 1 1 2 
OtAIS Ss ce ee 6 9 15 5 10 15 


PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by. the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field but 
where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus these 
facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements around the 
coast of Cape Breton Island; cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan, and other 
islands in the Bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen Islands, and 
Anticosti Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephone services along 
the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle; 
cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario; some lines to north- 
ern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and 
Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communications around the 
coast of Vancouver Island and to fishing, lumbering and mining settlements along 
the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated mining centres 
in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and other settle- 
ments in Yukon. 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone 
statistics. : 
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Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical 
disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch of 
market and press reports, the service to the nation is invaluable. 


1.—Statistics of All Canadian _Telegraphs, 1931-40 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1920-30 will be found at p. 722 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Gross |Operating |, Net Pole- | Wire | Em- Offices | Messages, Cable- Money 


Operatin Line : 
Revenue | Expenses Re ae Mileage Mileage |ployees! Land grams? 


—— | —_ | | | | | LN LNT ES LS 


$ $ $ miles | miles | No. No. No. No. $ 


Year 


1931..]11,641,729]}10,720,949] 920,780} 53,228] 368,583 6,637; 4,474/13,200, 198) 1,784,787] 7,475,928 
1932..| 9,381,075) 9,020,052] 361,023} 52,362} 366,142} 5,788}  4,248)10,519,433) 1,514,321) 4, 698, 660 
1933..| 9,267,715] 8,122,964) 1,144,751) 52,112) 365,489} 5,263] 4,115/10,095,061} 1,597,044) 3,632,910 
1934..) 9,972,627] 8,436,144) 1,536,483] 52,406] 366,706] 5,624)  4,171/10,526,496| 1,691,477) 3,950,854 


1935..| 9,741,394) 8,416,329] 1,325,065) 53,034) 365,518} 5,903)  4,103)11, 138,835) 1,297,454) 3,834,458 


1936..|10,378, 873} 8,710,349] 1,668,524) 52,907) 363,180) 6,064}  4,121/12,735,186] 1,391,903] 4,296,738 
1937..}11,410,333] 9,467,398] 1,942,935) 53,001) 369,411] 6,401) 4,761/13,456,330] 1,488,767) 4,550,731 
1938..|10, 611,207] 9,399,631}'1,211,576) 52,408) 373,283] 6,347;  4,900)12,814,234| 1,404, 244| 4,103,690 
1939..|10, 474,489) 9,297,902}"1,176,587| 52,464} 374,550} 6,339} 4,845)12,462,912] 1,492,389] 3,539,988 
1940..|10, 585,635) 9,011,414) 1,574,221) 52,396] 380,318} 6,427]  4,781/12,732,082] 1,648,282) 3,118, 168 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Excludes messages relayed to the United States. 


2.—Statistics of Telegraph Companies, 1936-40 


Nortr.—Statistics of the Halifax and Bermudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co., and the Pacific Cable Board are not included. 


Company Year Line Wire Messages! Offices? 
miles miles No No 
Canadian National Telegraph Co.............. 1936 24,698 | 162,922 7, 215,.653 1,705 


1937 24,716 | 163,527 7,642, 860 2,3463 
1938 24,683 | 164,667 7,162,508 2,3758 
1939 24,602 | 165,697 6,963, 812 2,321 
1940 24,472 | 167,325 7,226, 253 2,306 


Canadian’ Pacific Railway Co.....se0)-ss+ one. 1936 17,604 | 173,341 4,946, 247 1,613 
1937 17,645 | 178,504 5,120,016 1,612 
1938 17,478 181,196 4,976, 619 1;712 
1939 17, 656 181, 764 4,851,770 1,712 
1940 Tir 20e le Le oyscl 4,854,984 1,675 


Western Union soce cnet tee ace eee occa aoe 1936 1,086 9,362 4 1 
1937 1,084 9,454 4 1 
1938 1,081 9, 696 4 1 
1939 ets Oat 9,545 4 1 
1940 1,073 9,520 4 1 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
CWomMISsION Lot eae ote ee eee 1936 575 3,485 103, 707 35 
1937 575 3,430 Teas lie 35 
1938 575 3,441 114, 281 30 
1939 575 3,377 112,070 35 
1940 575 3,357 102,547 35 
North American Telegraph Co., Ltd........... 1936 3455 445 60, 686 15 
1937 3455 445 65, 980 15 
1938 3455 445 63, 655 15 
1939 3275 443 68, 020 13 
1940 3275 443 87,989 13 


‘aa For footnotes, see end of table p. 647. 
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2.—Statistics of Telegraph Companies, 1936-40—concluded 


Company Year Line Wire Messages! | Offices? — 
miles miles No No 
Northern Alberta Railway................005- 1936 926 2,262 42,612 40 
; 1937 926 2,262 46,210 41 
1938 926 2,262 42,148 41 
1939 926 2,262 37,334 41 
1940 926 2,262 44,439 41 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service...... 1986 | 8,893 11,363 328, 866 679 
1937 8,929 11,789 425,094 678 
1938 9,049 11,576 413,207 689 
1939 9,080 11,462 394, 280 690 
1940 8,625 11,534 386, 208 679 
1 Cablegrams not included. 2 The figures for Table 1 include offices of wireless and cable 
companies and to that extent are greater than the sums of the items given here for corresponding years. 
3 Includes sub-offices. 4TIncluded with Canadian National; Western Union handles only ‘through’ 
business. 5 Leased telephone line. 


Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic Coast and two on the Pacific. In addition, there are 
eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 
The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 
1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are 
controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 
to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a 
partnership of the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables, and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary 
legislation was passed by the Lee = eee in February, 1929, and by Canada 
in June, 1929. 


Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada 
is given at p. 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,193 telephone systems existing in 1940 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and a 
smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated by the 
National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. They also in- 
cluded 26 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. Out of the 2,348 co-operative telephone companies, no 
fewer than 1,149 were in Saskatchewan alone, 791 in Alberta and 211 in Nova Scotia. 
The largest among the 533 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1940 
were the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Over 58 
p-c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Telephone Co., 
and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 56 Pe c. of the total for 
Canada, 
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Telephone Equipment.—In telephones per 100 population Canada ranked 
fourth in 1940 with 12-83, the three leading countries being the United States with 
15-85, Sweden with 13-64, and New Zealand with 13-28. 


Out of a total of 965,582 telephones in 51 largest cities of Canada 723,952 were 
operated from automatic switchboards. The remainder, or 241,630, were operated 
from manual switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced 
manual switchboards in the principal cities-of the Prairie Provinces and are dis- 
placing them in the other provinces. 


3.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, as at Dec. 31, 1931-40 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1911-30 will be found at p. 724 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- |Pole-Line| Mileage 
Year : ss 5 : Per 100 

tems | Mileage of Wire Bisinése Resi- Ruralt Public Total Pani 

dential Pay lati 
i ation 

No. miles © miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1931....} 2,399 | 222,196 | 4,985,076 | 369,281 723,868 245,485 25,566 1,364,200 | 13-1 
1922 Sates oO, 4149 |) 2905459 5,089,261 | 351,509 663,815 | 220,680 25,241 1,261, 245 12-0 
1938372. [2,403 1) 219; 7530) 6, 134-8715) 841-063 617,532 | 209,611 24,124 1,192,330 11-2 
1934 eee le 2O8S me cOSeL oi 5,133,521 | 349,892 605,206 | 217,182 24,749 1,197,029 11-1 
1985.2..| 2,900) 207,916)" 5, 120; 610 |) 35154274) 615, 052 218,818 23,518 1,208,815 11-1 
1936 ee eo OOo eee 108026 alee be £9 (0A nemo ee OL 641,229 | 229,940 23,658 1,266, 228 11-5 
19S (eet toed ol 209,767 | 5,307,884 | 386,669 676,001 235, 163 24,361 1,322,794 11-9 
1938....| 3.:203.| 2117895) |: 5,397,244. 1, 396,975 695,961 240,204 26,277 1,359, 417 12-1 
1939 Reel onto mele 00s 5,518,329 | 406,279 | 720,043 | 243,730 Zils 2200 Va Oe one 12-3 
Ee al = Ge eR 212,680 | 5,681,594 | 421,050 | 762,331 248, 982 28,675 1,461,038 12-8 


1 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 
by the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1940 


On On On Private Branch 
Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Tele- 
Paynes Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions Public phones 
Pay Total | per 100 
a | | Stations Popu- 
Busi- {| Resi- | Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- lation 
ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence 
No No No No No. No. No No No No No. 
PE 796) 1,103 124 563 176} 2,166 485 99 69] 5,581 5-9 
NGS ae 6,540} 14,516 615 9,881 864 9,938 6,419 2,412 1,066) 52,251 9-3 
N.B 4,417 7,920 825 8,679 880 5,934 4,950 let 811) 35,798 7-9 
Que. ey: 44,412] 86,634 3,956} 74,248 5,660} 26,009} 61,512) 12,132 9, 656|| 324, 219 10-0 
Onto. ee 74,589) 147,252 6,792] 187,016 4,904} 102,486) 96,854) 28,465} 11,944] 660,302 17:5 
Man 9,850} 27,981 74 Sebi 1,155} 13.468) +12), 582 1,879 2,192] 77,338 10-6 
Sask 12,005} 20,733 342 94 Nil | 45,210} 5,705 684 390) 85, 163 9-2 
Alta 13,423] 30,821 48 40 1,229) 15,979} 10,481 is 1,034|| 73,422 9-3 
B.C 18,861) 10,685 449} 73,744 828] 11,977| 23,892) 4,842 1,510) 146,788 18-5 
Yukon 21; Nil 34 85} Nil Nil 176 4-4 
Totals. .| 184,924) 347,647) 13,246) 362,786} 15,730) 233,252) 222,880] 51,898] 28,675)1,461,038 12-8 
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Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances 


Important trends for the telephone industry in Canada are indicated in Tables 
5 and 6. There were setbacks in revenues, operating expenses, salaries and wages, 
etc., during the depression years, but these were not so marked as in most other 
branches of industry. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, 1931-40 
Norr.—For figures for the years 1911-30, see p. 725 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Capitalization f : a > Net PR ae 
og ost o' Toss perating P Em- 
Year ee ape ae Property | Revenue | Expenses ee cf aa ployees? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No 
19312 se: 105, 765, 685} 168, 224, 084/333, 055,119} 66,806,580) 60,067,016] 6,739,564] 28,493,252| 23,825 
1930. eee, 106, 161, 477/172, 158, 977/333, 169,486) 60,684,992) 55,344,023] 5,340,969) 24,115,545) 21,354 
LOB Sees 106,336, 079) 165, 229, 197/330, 490, 878) 56,062,970) 50,423,641] 5,639,329] 21,276,406] 18,796 
19845, oon 108, 638,326) 162, 660, 037/331, 187,227) 57,380,171] 50,989,088] 6,391,083} 21,167,834) 17,291 
19357 ose 109, 776, 507/159, 785, 965/327, 754,026} 57,029,918] 50,889,780) 6,140,138} 22,283,362} 17,414 
LOBG sae... 111, 239, 775/160, 331, 601/330, 048,263] 59,770,591) 51,938,102] 7,832,489] 23,365,977] 17,775 
10ST Sehe: 127, 289, 481/160, 558, 719)335, 810, 564) 63,288,855) 54,512,191) 8,776,664) 25,579,850) 18,413 
TOSS, Geers ces 128, 802, 946] 163,398, 749|342, 227,172) 64,749,255) 55,231,173] 9,518,082) 26,020,463 17,925 
1989 Cac eax 130,507, 411/162, 168, 894/350, 160,208) 67,438,256) 57,383,562) 10,054,694] 26,525,374] 17,636 
19407 8s. 132, 153, 922/160, 630, 190/359, 454, 188) 72,008,157) 62,266,583} 9,741,574) 27,147,055) 18, 696 
‘ 1Tncludes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. ‘Excludes rural lines in Saskat- 
chewan. 
6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 
: - Salaries 
: Capital Cost of Gross Operating Net 
Province Liability | Property | Revenue | Expenses Income Wnnel Employees 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No 
P.E. Island....| 1,031,792 | 1,072,978 212,884 194, 638 18, 246 65, 009 101 
Nova Scotia...| 9,108,720 | 11,817,806 | 2,390,164 | 1,950,407 439, 757 802,431 807 
NewBrunswick| 6,434,329 | 8,404,138 | 1,638,206] 1,311,282 326,924 600, 860 573 
Quebec?......../161,883,878 | 77,900,030 | 47,513,207 | 40,732,371 | 6,780,836 | 7,423,510 4,360 
Ontario? 0-8: 7,448,341 |151,431,290 | 2,678,364 | 2,291,433 386,931 | 11,621,023 7,488 
Manitoba...... 19,072,151 | 23,228,721 | 3,575,590 | 3,332,073 943,517 | 1,415,262 1,119 
Saskatchewan..| 33,970,312 | 33,697,783 | 3,674,217 | 3,422,314 251,903 882, 5523 6823 
oe Bie Tee 28,834,225 | 18,245,505 | 3,637,916 | 3,138,601 499,315 | 1,165,155 1,071 
ritis 
Columbia....| 24,913,255 | 33,599,984 | 6,670,015 | 5,878,132 791, S830|) 3,161,717 2,490 
atone. see. 87,109 55,953 17,594 15,332 2,262 9,536 5 
Totals...... 292,784,112 | 359,454,188 | 72,008,157 | 62,266,583 | 9,741,574 | 27,147,0553 18,6968 
1Jncludes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 2Tncludes Bell Telephone Co. 
in Ontario and Quebec. 3 Excludes employees and wages for rural systems in Saskatchewan. 


Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
by actual count on days of normal business and, after adjustment for incompleted 
ealls, holidays, Sundays, ete., the average was multiplied by 365. The long- 
distance calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through 
or completed. 
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7-—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 


1931-40 
a Total Averages per Telephone 

Loral , 2ORS" Total Calls | |———-—__—_ 

Year Calls ie ae Calls ~per Toe Long- Total 

reece Capital Distance 

No. No. No. No. No. ' No. No. 
19ST ae eee 2.421.081. 000 33, 198.000 2.454.279.0000 236 he 24-3 1,799 
19S 2 Rees ree 2.319.354, 000 27,219.000 2.346, 573.000 223 1.839 21-6 1,861 
LOSS eee ae os 2,247, 144.000 24, 427.000 2.271.581 000 213 1,885 20-5 1.905 
MR ere ea ae 2,278. 864.000 25.396. 000 2.304. 260.000 DiS 1,904 PN Sy 1.925 
19SD Se erac ee 2,294,580. 000 26,019,000 2.320.599. 000 217 1,898 21-5 1,920 
LOSOr er cee 2,444,517.000 27.990. 000 2.472, 507.000 224 1,931 HAIN) | 1,953 
IMRAN AR cee 2.582,984.000 30. 823,000 2.613.807.000 250 1.953 22-3 1,976 
1938.3 2.592.803 . 000 30.289. 000 2, 623 092.000 234 1,907 22-3 1,929 
19392 ee ee 2.742.739.000 31, 612.000 2.774.351.000 245 1,963 22-6 1,986 
1940) cee cece 2,864, 215.000 34, 888, 000 2,899, 103.000 255 1,960 23-9 1,984 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 98. 


PART VII.—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS* 


Prior to July 1, 1938, radio in Canada, and in ships registered in Canada, was 
administered under the provisions of the Radiotelegraph Act passed in 1913, and the 
Regulations issued thereunder from time to time. Owing to the rapid development 
of radio during the intervening years, this Act was repealed and replaced by the 
Radio Act, 1938, which became effective on July 1, 1938. In the interim, however, 
the Canada Shipping Act had already been revised (see 1936 Year Book, pp. 1107- 
1108), and those sections of the former Radiotelegraph Act pertaining to radio 
equipment in ships had been deleted and embodied in the revised Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934. Both of these Acts were administered by the Minister of Transport. 


In 1932, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act was passed and under its terms 
the control of all radio broadcasting was vested in the Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Commission. This Act was subsequently repealed and replaced by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936. Under the new Act, the technical control of broadcasting 
was transferred to the Department of Transport, while the regulation of programs 
was placed in the hands of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation ; the Minister 
of Transport was also empowered to make regulations for the control of any 
equipment liable to cause interference with radio reception. 


However, pursuant to the provisions of the Public Service Rearrangement and 
Transfer of Duties Act and of the War Measures Act, the duties, powers and func- 


tions vested in the Minister of Transport, under the Radio Act, 1938, and the- 


Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, were transferred to the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply by Orders in Council passed in July and September, 1940. A further Order 
in Council, passed in June 1941, transferred to the Minister of National War Services,. 
jurisdiction over the activities of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Tn addition to being subject to the provisions of the Radio Act, 1938, and of the 
regulations issued thereunder, the operation of radio in Canada, including broadcast- 
ing, is subject to the International Telecommunication Convention (Madrid, 1932) 
and the Radiocommunication Regulations annexed thereto (Revision of Cairo, 
1938) as well as to the Inter-American Radiocommunications Convention and the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, Havana, 1937. 


* Part VII, with the exception of Section 3, has been revised under the direction of Walter A. Rush, 
Controller of Radio, Department of Transport. 
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Section 1.—Administration 


Subsection 1.—Technical Control and Licensing 

All radio stations within the Dominion of Canada are required to be licensed, 
whether used for transmission or reception, or both. The issuance of all classes of 
licences, the assignment of call signs and frequencies, and the inspection and moni- 
toring of radio stations in Canada is carried out by the personnel of the Radio 
Division. There were 51,960 radio stations of all classes inspected by departmental 
radio inspectors during 1941. Examinations for certificates of proficiency in radio 
are conducted by the inspection staff of the Radio Division. Certificates of all 
classes to the number of 10,343 were issued up to Mar. 31, 1941. 


The Radio Regulations for ship stations issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934, lay down the specifications of radio equipment to be carried on certain 
classes of vessels, and also designate the qualifications of the operators required. 


To ensure the safety of life.at sea, certain passenger steamers and cargo vessels, 
by international regulation, must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators holding certificates of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains 
a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors, located 
at major ports throughout the Dominion, are responsible for checking the efficiency 
of the radio equipment on ships calling at Canadian ports, regardless of their nation- 
ality, and for seeing that only competent operators are carried. Under the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934, ships of foreign and Canadian registry, while in Canadian ports, 
are surveyed with a view to the issuance of safety certificates. 


1.—Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1937-41 


Class of Station 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
No No No. No No 
Goneti(Government)!. . 406355 socio sacle 31 31 31 28 Di 
Marine direction-finding (Government)?.. 13 13 13 13 13 
Aeronautical direction-finding 
(Government) cit..sieeny coe rosie ts Nil 2 2 Ye 2 
Shinn Government) ssicd.os. as othe aoueecs ag 58 59 61 64 42 
SH COMMENCIAN) oars. s.oisjclsterds cbs aesrsisy neces 261 313 340 356 416 
Ship (commercial receiving only)........ Nil Nil Nil 71 61 
Radio beacon (Government)!............ 26 26 26 26 29 
Radiophone (Government).............. 10 10 10 17 10 
Weather-reporting (Government)........ Nil 1 1 1 1 
NGA epee ey en a SNe irda Cemne as 1< 1 1 1 1 
MeITRREOCACORSt eo , © eae 2 Nees i Ricins oon ee 5 v4 10 10 6 
PPMP ECOMMIMOTCTA ences dae dos a elses 41 58 81 78 77 
Private commercial.................06-- 315 399 489 863 1,120 
Private commercial broadcasting........ 80 88 94 96 98 
Exponential ser yee) onic Rae atte eee a 126 147 182 78 46 
Amateur experimental?.................. 2,821 3222 3,678 3,776 Nil 
Experimental short-wave broadcasting... 8 8 3 8 8 
erivatemecenvinge eet. 2s. bos. Goethe sc bss 1,038,500 1,104,207 1,223,502 1,345,157 1,454,717 
Radiowraininmschool<vsscee cee ee es 5 6 7 9 9 
Macensec AInCealade oe... .astismc ne Meee aks 7 91 129 156 149 
Aeronautical ground to air............... Nil Nil Nil 2 2; 
Aeronautical radio range (Government). . SS 13 31 435 44 
Commercial receiving. .................-. fe 5 64 86 105 
Commercial receiving (special).......... Bs Nil Nil 10 86 
Fan marker (Government).............. - ee 1 55 2 
ROTAIS SAS. cu terce eee on ee 1,042,308 1,108,707 1,228,753 1,350,9485 | 1,457,063 
1 One combined direction-finding and radio beacon station included in total of direction-finding stations, 
and one combined coast and radio beacon station shown in total of coast stations. 2 All licences for 
privately owned experimental stations and for all amateur exp2rimental stations were suspended at the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939. 3 This class of station was discontinued Apr. 1, 1938. 
4 Includes licences issued free, numbering 6,796 in 1941, 5,862 in 1940, 4,557 in 1939, 3,155 in 1938 and 2,758 in 
1937. 5 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book, 
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According to the number of private receiving licences shown in Table 2 as 
having been issued in each province in the fiscal year 1941, the estimated population 
per receiving licence was: Prince Edward Island, 14:9; Nova Scotia, 8-8; New 
Brunswick, 10-8; Quebec, 9-2; Ontario, 6-7; Manitoba, 7-7; Saskatchewan, 8-6; 
Alberta, 7-5; British Columbia, 6-2; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 23-8; and 
Canada, 7-7. 


2.—Private Receiving Licences! Issued in Canada, by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1935-41 


Province 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

No No No No. No. No No 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,945 DeA59 3,282 4,198 5,209 5, 694 6,337 
Nova Scotiaa® 226s cheeses 28,989 31,905 40,938 43,321 51, 622 55,796 62,496 
New Brunswick... - sesso: 20,194 22,347 Dal Aas 29,956 35,050 SM Gay) 41,758 
Quehocisk qaaitiew cries 204,096 221, 702 240, 105 268, 650 295,920 318,387 346,328 
Ontario ons sccm roc citer: 342,394 342,056 424,126 445, 867 497,858 520,503 558,780 
Manitoba tenccontcta: eee 52,928 56,986 69,861 73.099 79,295 89,704 94,357 
Saskatchewan's ....eteediae ie’ 41,573 49,059 68, 193 62,636 63,625 98,707 109,713 
IMIDELUA eee oe oe cee 49,107 DROS 72,458 75,843 88,357 104, 283 108, 649 
British: Columbiaiwens..-.-2 70,759 80, 205 91,978 100,251 106, 169 113,945 125,714 
Wukonanden. Weber. sere 350 372 306 386 397 409 585 
Canada ty See 812,335 862,109 |1,038,500 |1,104,207 |1,223,502 |1,345,157 | 1,454,717 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 6,796 in 1941, 5,862 in 1940, 4,557 in 1939, 3,155 in 1938, 2,758 
in 1937, 2,314 in 1936 and 1,931 in 1935. 


Subsection 2.—Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Administration 


The Department of Transport was organized during the fiscal year 1937, so 
that 1938 is the earliest year for which complete figures, on the present basis, can 
be given. 


Prior to Apr. 1, 1939, the licence fee for private commercial broadcasting 
stations was $50. Since that date, however, the fee has been determined by the 
power of the station and the density of population within its service radius and 
varies from $50 per annum in the case of low-power, short-wave, and non-com- 
mercial university stations, to $10,000 per annum in the case of 50 kw. commercial 
stations. 


3 —Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Services, Department of Transport, Fiscal 
Years 1938-41 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Expenditures 
Administration of Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations 102,237 1038 ,384 120, 164 118, 689 
Radio Direction-finding Station, Radio Beacons and 
Radiotelegraph Stations— 

Operation and maintenance.............6...02.00: 592, 843 600, 253 653, 193 597,207 
Constructions(speciall). Sas. see ee oe ees Nil Nil 159, 843 Nil 
Suppression of local electrical interference eGo 199, 467 210, 881 231,714 140, 233 
Issue of radio receiving licences.......7.............-- 103 , 959 124,064 135, 229 142,972 

Airways and Airports, Radio— 
Operationfand- maintenance... ci. senna. oe Lis 338, 852 558, 764 564, 167 
Constrictionfe: .cce teeter eee eee wih 860, 899 972,391 534, 702 244,212 


Totals, Expenditures................... 2,036,962 | 2,349,825 | 2,393,609 1,807,480 
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3.—Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Services, Department of Transport, Fiscal 
Years 1938-41—concluded 


Item 1938. 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Revenues 
Stored ROP CIPL ATA TIC GOLUB ccenc 4 cae dae ens beh oes 63, 784 60, 089 59,433 47,246 
RECHT VINPORICEROD LOR BILe weit ts oe ket SEI kad inet, 2,019,361 2,798, 166 3,037,168 3,279,126 
ESTOSUICAS Tr LICONCE LOCB 2. cies 2s catns.vis « dato eek he ce hod ores 3,905 4,300 30,700 28,200 
WOLBOTNCONCCTCOR CSE, Cocos Sorrel uebe he bk betieedate 17,848 20,135 24,074 12,339 
AGO NOMIMONCCNLUTCB. cha apron. erties 5 Dayacls & aise Mie 6) 257 12,205 6, 894 10, 557 
PUXMARU AT IOM LOOK, trcciace cca tie aie cues corte el ote cae oie wd 715 1,211 1,289 1,283 
iotiecitons eer thd ek Sir. oe eee pia bee cle a 609 861 636 567 
Rental of quarters (radio operators).............-.05- Nil Nil igen! 21,849 
a OGAIS,” ReveTUOS a5 25 cc dais.s co nos cmtaye's 25112,479 | 2,896,967 | 3,177,507 3,401,167 


1 The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936 (c. 24), prescribes as follows:— 
“14, (1) The Minister of Finance shall deposit from time to time in the Bank of Canada or in a 
chartered bank to be designated by him to the credit of the Corporation:— 
(a) the moneys received from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and private 
station broadcasting licences, after deducting from the gross receipts the cost of collection 
and administration, such costs being determined by the Minister from time to time.”’ 


There are two classes of private receiving licences, one for battery operated 
receivers (fee $2 per annum), and the other for electrically operated receivers (fee 
$2-50 per annum). Free licences are issued for crystal receiving sets and to blind 
persons, schools, hospitals and charitable institutions; also for receiving sets installed 
in barracks, mess-halls, canteens or recreational rooms for the gratuitous enter- 
tainment of members of His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces on Active Service. 


Exact figures of revenue received from private receiving licences are not available 
by provinces. This is partly due to the fact that commissions paid for the issuance 
of licences vary according to the classification in which the issue falls, that is, post 
office, radio dealer, house-to-house vendor, etc. In Table 4, therefore, total revenue 
received from the sale of private receiving licences has been estimated according to 
the number of licences issued in each province. 


4.—Revenue from Private Receiving Licences Issued in Canada, by Provinces, Fiscal 
Years 1935-41 


Nors.—The figures in this table are approximations only. 


Province 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 3,559 3,951 6,006 7, 682 11,929 12,075 13,335 
Moun Beotia ih. 0.2. .2.08. 53, 050 58,386 74,917 79,277 | 118,214 | 125,763 140,346 
New Brunswick.............. 36,955 40,895 49,873 54,819 80,265 85,364 94,016 
OL 373,496 | 405,715 | 439,392 | 491,630 | 677,657 | 735,521 797, 892 
NMBREIO TG Si) oro hind aides viehcs 626,581 | 625,962 | 776,151 | 815,937 |1,140,095 |1,194,050 | 1,281,236 
RIAN ata Se 6 xia o.6 son's + 96,858 | 104,284 | 127,846 | 133,771] 181,586 | 197,311 207,268 
Saskatchewan.............0+. 76,079 89,778 | 124,793 | 114,624 | 145,701 | 208,757 224,924 
DNR Bee cs 2 ops ans «5.2.05 > §9,866 | 101,232 | 132,598 | 138,793 | 202,338 | 222,695 231,729 
British Columbia............ 129,489 | 146,775 | 168,320] 183,459 | 243,127 | 259,749 287, 249 


Yukon and N.W.T........... 641 681 560 706 909 783 1,131 
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Subsection 3.—Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference 


In May, 1940, the services of 32 permanent employees were transferred from 
the Interference Section to other duties in: connection with the war effort and 14 
cars previously used for the investigation of interference were made available 
for similar duties. The services of 33 part-time inspectors were dispensed with 
at the same time. As a consequence of the reduction in appropriation and staff, 
and also the fact that the remaining staff has been largely employed on war work, it 
has been necessary to materially reduce the interference suppression service. 

Twenty-four cars are equipped with sensitive apparatus for the investigation 
of interference to radio reception, and operate from permanent inspection offices 
located in 21 cities across the Dominion. The inspectors in charge of these cars 
interview broadcast listeners who have reported interference, and determine the 
actual source. ‘Tests are then made to ascertain whether or not the interference 
can be suppressed effectively and economically. The owners of the interfering 
apparatus are advised of the results of the tests carried out and are given full in- 
formation regarding the most effective means of suppressing or eliminating the 
interference. 


5.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Fiscal Years 1937-41 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
No No No. No No 

Investigations 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines..... 8,979 8,259 6,989 6, 500 2,521 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances..... 4,718 5,743 5,374 5,796 3,112 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus............ 1,845 2,026 1,952 1,946 1,084 
Wotalsit: coos. coher ei eer 15,542 16,028 14,265 14, 242 6,717 

Action Taken 
Sources definitely reported cured.................. 12,989 13,764 12,197 12,875 6, 092 
Sources not yet reported cured....................- 2,378 2,047 1,847 pe, 523 
Sources at present incurables...2.22-0. 2.0)... 6. sk: M75) 217 221 130 102 


Section 2.—Operation of Radio Communications 
Subsection 1.—Dominion Government Radio Stations 


Radio communication facilities of several different types are essential for the 
safe and accurate navigation of ships and aircraft and, in order to meet the require- 
ments of Canadian as well as foreign ships plying Canadian waters and aircraft 
flying over Canadian territory, the Department of Transport has established net- 
works of direction-finding, marine radio beacon, aviation radio range, radiotelegraph, 
and radiotelephone stations. 

Department of Transport, Marine Service.—Four distinct networks of 
stations provide a complete radio aids-to-navigation service for ships. ‘These net- 
works serve the following areas: Great Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Coast; Hudson Bay, Strait, and sub-Arctic; and Pacific Coast. The first three 
networks are interlocking. The Department of Transport maintains communica- 
tion between Ottawa and the east and west coasts, and Hudson Bay and Strait by 
means of high-frequency stations. 

During the fiscal year 1941, Government radiotelegraph stations on the east 
coast, west coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 354,380 
messages or 8,278,512 words, compared with 387,639 messages or 9,291,116 words 
handled during 1939-40. For 1940-41 the cost of maintenance was $597,207 com- 
pared with $577,325 in the previous year. 
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6.—Type of Service Performed by Marine Radio Stations, as at Mar. 31, 1941 


Service 
. Performed 


Great Lakes 


Areas Served 


Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and 
East Coast 


Hudson Bay, 
Strait, and 
Sub-Arctic 


Fe eS SSS OE | a 


Radiotelegraph 


Radiotelephone 


Radiotelegraph 
and Radiotele- 
phone 


Clarke City, Que. 
Ellis Bay, Anticosti 
Fame Point, Que. 
Father Point, Que.! 
Montreal, Que. 1 
Point Amour, Nfld. 
Quebec, Que. i 


Bull Harbour, B.C. 
Estevan, B.C 
Vancouver, B.C. 


(VAB 


Kingston, Ont. 


Midland, Ont. 
Point Edward, 
Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 
Port Burwell, Ont. 


Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Bird Rock, Que. 

Gannet Rock, N.B. 

Little Wood Island, 
N.B 


Head Harbour, N.B. 
Boats Seal Island, 


Southwest Wolf 
Island, N.B. 


Grindstone Island, |Port Harrison, 


ue. 
Halifax, N.S. 
North Sydney, 
N.S.1 


Banfield, B.C. 
Cape Beale, B.C. 
Carmanah, B.C. 


Lennard Island,B.C. 


Merry Island, B.C. 
Tofino, B.C. 


Que.? Cape Lazo, B.C. 
Coppermine, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
N.W.T. Vancouver, B.C 


(VAI) 
Victoria, B.C. 


Alert Bay, B.C. 


Radio Beacon 


Radio Beacon and 
Radiotelegraph 


Radio Beacon, Ra- 
diotelegraph,and 
Jos el ae 


a Radio 


Direction-finding 
and Radiotele- 
graph 


Direction-finding, 
Radiotelegraph, 
and Radiotele- 
phone 


Cove Island, Ont. 
Long Point, Ont. 


Main Duck Island, 


Ont. 
Michipicoten 
Island, Ont. 


Port Weller, Ont. 
South East Shoal, 


Ont. 
Slate Island, Ont. 


Cape Bauld, Nfld. 
Cape Race, 'NAld. 
Cape Ray, Nfid. 
Cape Whittle, Que. 
East Point, P.E.I. 
Halifax Kast Light- 


ship 
Heath Point, 
Anticosti 
eal (Flat) Point, 
Natashquan Point, 


Bereoanes Island, 


Que. 
|Pointe des Monts, 


Que. 
Sable Island, N.S. 
Seal Island, N.S. 
Western Head, N.S. 
West Point, 
Anticosti 


[anearaioGaid: BC, 
Point Atkinson, B.C. 


Quatsino (Kains 
Island), B.C. 

Race Rocks, B.C. 

Triple Island, B.C. 


B.C 


Belle Isle, Nfld. 
Camperdown, N.S. 
Canso, N.S. 

Cape Race, Nfld. 
Saint John, N.B. 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


Cape Hopes 
Advance, Que. 
Resolution Island, 

N.W.T. 


re renee | RS eS fT, 


Nottingham 
Island, N.W.T 

Chesterfield 
Inlet, N.W.T. 

axe Churchill, 


Pachena, B.C. 


Totals, Stations 
Serving Specified 
BTCA = oy: 


1Qperated by Canadian Marconi Company under contract. 


reporting station (see Table 7). 


2 Primarily a meteorological 
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Department of Transport, Aeronautical Service.—The radio services 
provided for aviation may be divided into two categories: first, those furnished on 
behalf of aircraft flying trans-Canada routes; and secondly, those intended for air- 
craft flying transatlantic routes. This phase of radio in Canada is being rapidly 
developed; the service will include the completion of a chain of radio range 
stations extending from coast to coast along the Trans-Canada Airway and on 


important connecting routes. These stations are located at airports approximately | 


every 100 miles and transmit signals that enable pilots to navigate entirely by 
instruments. Routine weather reports are also broadcast hourly. 


7.—Type of Service Performed and Routes Served by Aeronautical Radio Stations, — 


as at Mar. 31, 1941 


Routes Served No. 

Service Performed Trans-Canada 
Trans-Canada Transatlantic and Sta- 
Transatlantic 


Radio Range and Radiotele- Blissville, N.B. 41 
phone Broadview, Sask. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Carmi, B.C. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Cowley, Alta. 
Cranbrook, B.C. 
Crescent Valley, B.C. 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
Earlton Jct., Ont. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Fort William, Ont. 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 
Kenora, Ont. 
Killaloe, Ont. 
Kimberley, B.C. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
London, Ont. 
Malton, Ont. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Megantic, Que. 
Moncton, N.B. 
Muskoka, Ont. 
Nakina, Ont. 
North Bay, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Pagwa, Ont. 
Penticton, B.C. 
Porquis Jct., Ont. 
Princeton, B.C. 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Regina, Sask. - 
Rivers, Man. 
Sidney Island, B.C. 
Sioux Lookout, Ont. 
Stirling, Ont. 
Swift Current, Sask. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Wagaming, Ont. 
Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. : 
Radio Range, Radiotelegraph, St. Hubert, Que. 1 
and Radiotelephone 
Direction-finding Longueuil, Que. 1 
Direction-finding, Shediac, N.B. 1 
Radiotelegraph, and 
Radiotelephone 


Fan Marker Maple Ridge, B.C. St. Hubert, Que. 2 


Totals, Stations Serving : 
Specified Routes........ 42 1 3 46 


Auxiliary meteorolosical reporting station, Port Harrison, Que. 7)... ...)) oe. eee 1 


Grand Total: «3. 6255.5 ee ee eee 47 
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Department of National Defence.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
operates, in addition to stations established for military purposes, 11 permanent 
stations and 2 summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River and in Yukon 
on behalf of the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs, Department of 
Mines and Resources. 


Department of Public Works.—Eleven stations are operated to provide 
emergency communication between the mainland and certain islands, and 15 stations 
to provide emergency links in existing landline circuits. 


Department of Mines and Resources.—This Department operates one 
private commercial station at the Dominion Observatory for the transmission of 
time signals, and 10 private commercial stations in the National Parks of Canada, 
together with 3 portable experimental stations. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Radio Stations 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Labour operates 2 private commercial 
stations. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Lands and Mines, Forestry Service, 
operates 2 private commercial stations. 


Quebec.—The Department of Lands and Forests operates 4 private commercial 
stations. 


Ontario.—In northwestern Ontario, the Forestry Service operates 4 public 
commercial stations furnishing a point-to-point radiotelephone service, 4 public 
commercial stations furnishing a point-to-point radiotelegraph service, and 12 public 
commercial stations furnishing a ground-to-plane radiotelephone service to aviation 
companies operating in that area. In connection with forest fire protection services 
there are also 163 private commercial stations and 5 aircraft stations. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Mines and Natural Resources operates 13 
private commercial stations. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Natural Resources operates 34 private 
commercial stations and 3 experimental stations in connection with forest fire 
protection services; the Saskatchewan Power Commission operates 3 private com- 
mercial stations and 14 commercial receiving stations (in service trucks, etc.) to 
provide emergency radio communication during power-line failures, etc. 


Alberta.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Mines operates 
64 private commercial stations in connection with forest fire protection. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Lands operates 12 ship stations 
and 160 private commercial stations. Under the Attorney General’s Department 
the provincial police operate 7 ship stations and 27 private commercial stations, and 
the Game Commission operates 3 ship stations and one private commercial station. 
The Department of Mines operates 2 private commercial stations. 


Subsection 3.—Privately Owned Commercial Stations 


From Table 1 it will be noted that there were 10 limited coast stations, 77 public 
commercial stations, and 1,120 private commercial stations in operation in the 
Dominion at Mar. 31, 1941. A public commercial station situated at Drummond- 
ville, Que., provides transoceanic radiotelegraph and radiotelephone services to 
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Great Britain and Australia, and a radiotelephone service to Newfoundland. These 


stations are similar in one respect, in that they are owned and operated by private ? 


individuals or companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion, or of one 
of the provinces. 


The limited coast stations are, as a-rule, privately owned and provide a ship- 
to-shore communication service with ships owned or operated by the licensees 


only. Two of such stations are, however, owned and operated by the Canadian © 
‘Marconi Company, one situated at Louisburg, N.S., providing a long-range radio- 


telegraph service to ships at sea and the other situated at Drummondville, Que., 
providing a long-range radiotelephone service to ships at sea. The facilities of these 
two stations are open to the general public. The services performed by commercial 
stations, both public and private, are many and varied. Generally speaking, these 
stations are located in areas not served by telephone, telegraph, or other means of 
telecommunication. The majority of these stations perform a point-to-point radio- 
telegraph or radiotelephone service, although an increasing number are being utilized 
for ground-to-plane communication. These stations provide an invaluable means 
of contact with mining camps, lumber mills, exploration and survey parties, trading 
posts, and many points that would otherwise be cut off from the more settled parts 
of the Dominion. 


Private commercial stations may be used only for the handling ‘of messages 
relative to the private business of the licensee, whereas public commercial stations 
may be used for the handling of messages for the general public. 


Section 3.—Program Broadcasting and Regulation under the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


Subsection 1.—Administration of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission on Nov. 2, 1936. This—the first nationally owned and 
controlled broadcasting corporation in North America—has done much to further 
its aim of providing as complete a service as possible to residents of every part of 
Canada. The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
which provides that the Corporation shall consist of a Board of nine Governors 
chosen to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of Canada. 
In practice, the Board of Governors determines and supervises policy, but actual 
administration and operations are under the direction of the General Manager. 
The by-laws of the Corporation approved by the Governor in Council provide a 
formula for general administration. The administrative organization of the CBC 
consists of the following divisions: Executive, Secretariat, Finance, Engineering, 
Program, Press and Information, Commercial, and Station Relations. 


*Revised under the direction of W. E. Gladstone Murray, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the CBC is charged with the responsi- 
bility of formulating regulations controlling the establishment and operation of 
networks, the character of any and all programs broadcast in Canada and the pro- 
portion of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The 


. CBC’s regulations were drawn up to ensure a certain standard in all broadcast 


programs. The CBC neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise 
on its behalf, censorship on any matter broadcast on the air. The responsibility 
of seeing that the regulations are observed rests with the station management. 


Radio Censorship in War-time.—The personnel of the Censorship Co- 
ordination Committee of the Dominion Government in 1941 included a senior officer 
of the Corporation seconded to look after the interests of radio broadcasting. The 
Censorship Co-ordination Committee is a separate and distinct entity from the 
CBC. This Committee administers the Defence of Canada Regulations which 
apply equally to both the CBC and to privately owned stations. 


The aim of the censorship authorities is to interfere as little as possible with 
the ordinary avocations of life and the enjoyment of property. Responsibility for 
observance of the Defence of Canada Regulations is placed on each station manage- 
ment and only talks originating outside of Canada or at luncheon or dinner meetings 
require prior authorization. Broadcasting from public meetings, other than the 
foregoing, is prohibited. Spoken-word broadcasting is restricted to the English, 
French, Gaelic and Welsh languages, except where the transmissions are directly 
initiated by the CBC or Dominion Government Departments. 


Subsection 2.—Operations 


Broadcasting, Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Act, the CBC is required to 
review all applications for licences for new stations as well as applications for in- 
creases in power and changes in frequency or changes in location. Under these 
provisions the licensing of extensions in broadcasting facilities involves two consid- 
erations: the first is non-interference with the present and proposed facilities of 
the CBC; and the second is that high-power transmission facilities, on both long- 
and short-wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations 
it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical 
encouragement and assistance to local stations. 


The CBC national network is made up of 10 CBC-owned stations, 26 privately 
owned affiliated stations, and 25 privately owned supplementary stations. The 


‘total power of CBC stations, which includes four 50,000-watt transmitters, is 


213,250 watts and of the privately owned network stations, 63,700. In the achieve- 
ment of the extensive coverage of the CBC network, designed to be as effective to 
the entire Dominion as possible, the needs of the rural population are considered 
as well as those of the urban population. Quebec Province is equipped with both 
French and English outlets. 


Subsidiary hookup broadcasting is controlled by the CBC, and all hookups 
must have the authorization of the Corporation. Contractual arrangements with 
stations for commercial hookups are handled by the Corporation’s Commercial 
Department. 
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8.—Broadcasting Stations of the CBC National Network, as at Mar. 31, 1942 


Norr.—Owned or leased stations are marked with a dagger ({) and affiliated stations, on which certain 
hours are reserved for CBC programs, by an asterisk (*). For the remaining stations the use of CBC 
programs is optional. 


Identi- Pie Identi- Wea 

fication Location _ Power || fication Location naKe Power 

Letters ney Letters qa y 

ke Ww. ke Ww 
CICBs SyidneyaeN sent 1270 1000 || CKLW Windsor, Ont........ 800 5900 
CHNS* Haluax, Noa ose 960 1000 || CFCH* North Bay, Onteecce 1230 100 
CJLS Yarmouth, N.S..... 1340 100 || CJ KL* Kirkland Lake, Ont.. 560 1000 
CECE Charlottetown, PB 630 1000 || CKGB* Rimnatiss Onbecnee cs 1470 1000 
CHGS Summerside, P.E.l. -| 1480 100 || CKSO* Sud bury Ontesaeee 790 1000 
CBAtT Sackville, N.B...... 1070 | 50,000 |} CJIC Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.| 1490 250 
CKCW* Moncton, N.B....... 1400 250 || CKPR* Fort William, Ont... 580 1000 
CHSJ* Saint John, N.B...... 1150 1000 || CKCA Kenora, Outset 1450 2502 
CKNB* | Campbellton, N.B...| 1240 100 || CK Y* Winnipeg, Mans tx ae 990 | 15,000 
CFNB* Fredericton, N.B.. 550 1000 |} CJRC Winnipeg, Man....... 630 1000 
CHNC* New Carlisle, Que.. 610 1000 || CK X* Brandon, Man....... 1150 1000 
CJBR* Rimouski, Que Sheers 900 1000 | CJGX Yorkton, Sask aay. 1460 1000 
CBJt Chicoutimi, Qiueze ee 1580 250 || CBK{ Watrous, Sask....... 540 | 50,000 
CHSB Ste. Anne de la Poca- CKCK* Regina, Sask........ 620 1000 
tlere; Ques. ceric s/o 1230 250 || CIRM Regina, Sask........ 980 1000 
CBVt Quebec, Que......... 980 1000 | CHAB* Moose Jaw, Sask..... 800 1000 
CKCV Quebec, Que......... 1340 100 || CFQC* Saskatoon, Sask...... 600 1000 
CHngs Sherbrooke, Que.....} 1240 250 | CKBI* Prince Albert, Sask. . 900 1000 
CBFY{ Montreal, Que....... 690- | 50,000 |} CFAC* Calgary;Altay oc. 960 1000 
CBM Montreal, Que....... 990 5000 |} CJCJ Calgary, Altaseajs | maze? 100 
CKR Rouyn, Ques’.......- 1400 250 || CFCN Caloary. Alta ane 1010 | 10,000 
CKCH wll Ques.teeeet.* 1240 100 || CJCA* Edmonton, Alta..... 930 1000 
CBO} Ottawa, Ont». ern. 910 1000 | CFRN Edmonton, Alta..... 1260 1000 
CKCO Ottawa, Ont.- ss seu 1310 1000 | CKUA Edmonton, Alta..... 580 1000 
CFRC* Kingston, Ont....... 1490 100 || CJOC* Lethbridge, Alta....| 1400 100 
CBLt POroento, Ontecaeoe 740 | 50,000 || CKLN Nelson <BiCaseees, 1240 100 
CBYT Toronto; Outi aes. 1010 1000 || CJAT* dD gral bel Sl Oe ea rad 610 1000 
CKOC Hamilton, Ont...... 1150 10001) CKOV* Kelowna, B.C....... 630 1000 
CHML Hamilton, Ont.. 900 1000 || CFJC* Kamloops, B.C...... 910 1000 
CKTB St. Catharines, Ont..| 1550 1000 | CHWK Chilliwack, B.C.....} 1340 100 
CFPL Londons Ontos sees 1570 1000 | CBRt Vancouver, B.C......| 1130 _ 6000 
CFCO Chatham, Onticesce 630 100 
1 Daytime power—500 watts only at night. 2 Daytime power—100 watts only at night. 


Program Service and Development.—In November, 1936, the CBC net- 
work served less than 50 p.c. of the population; by August, 1940, the service had 
been extended to over 90 p.c. of the total urban and rural population. During the 
period 1936-41, the number of hours of network broadcasting increased from 44} 
per week to 113 per week. ‘Thus, during these five years, nearly twice the number 
of listeners were brought within range of the CBC national programs, and these 
programs were more than doubled in duration. 


News broadcasts and programs with special reference to the War occupy a 
considerable portion of national and regional network time. At the same time, care 
is taken to provide well-balanced programs with music and variety amounting to 
about 51 p.c. of the total. News, drama, talks, actuality broadcasts, children’s 
programs, religious programs, public service broadcasts, sports, women’s activities, 

c., form the remainder of the broadcast schedule. An important development 
since the outbreak of war has been the increase in the number of overseas broad- 
casts. These are picked up at the CBC short-wave receiving station at Ottawa and 
re-broadcast from there or recorded for later inclusion at more suitable times. 


Material on the use of radio in the public schools appears in Chapter XXIV on 
Education. 
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§.—Classification of CBC Programs for a Representative Month (November, 1941) 


No. 
Musical 
MOPARS) chins cos eee 3 
Symphony........ 24 
Dacred eee 12 
Classicalii hc... .... 131 
Semi-classical..... 315 
MATMOUY satiex taco: 104 
TS Sipe eae oR 541 
UIHNCO Seas es 269 
Olefin 0. eee 24 
Jey Aste bok on ere erta 53 
Totals, Musical..| 1,476 
Spoken Word 
PITAMAY esse u's 147 
Talks— 
Informative..... 268 
Educational..... 129 
Prose and poetry 4 


—s 


— 


0-5 
1-9 
0-4 
5-9 
0-9 
3-9 
4-8 
0-0 
0-7 
2-1 
1-1 


or 


Class of Program |Programs 


No. 
SpokenWord-concl. 
News commen- 

GAPION Atl Wes 1 26 
News events...... 13 
News résumés..... 909 
Market, weather, 

stock, etc.,reports 143 
Sport events...... if 
Sport résumés..... 15 
Womien'ss.):c..5.. 95 
CGhaldren’s...5..°. 13 
REM CION ES, ad acctns 51 
Public service..... 29 

Totals, Spoken 

OFG ess 1,849 
Grand Totals..... 3,325 


Subsection 3.—Finances 


Hours 


523:25 
1,073:25 


Percentage 
of 
Hours 


— 


OoOnNnoNOrRo COCO 
OOoPLNRF OF bc 


he 
ie 2) 
wo 


100-0 


In keeping with its established practice, the Corporation in 1941 expended 
the greater part of its income directly on programs. The costs of the distribution 
of these programs by the Engineering Department and through Wire Lines con- 
stituted the second and third largest items of operating costs, respectively. After 
deducting the usual generous allowance for depreciation, operations in 1941 resulted 
a net surplus of $183,585. There were no major capital expenditures, but loans 
from the Dominion Government were reduced by $363,841 and the free cash position 


remained excellent. 


10.—_Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Fiscal Years 1939-41 


Item 


Income 


Subsidiary hookups......... 
Miscellaneous..............- 


Expenditures 


Programs SOs Te eee 
Station network............ 


AEA CIONAe Tene Altes. 4.5 
PTOOPING 9... os os os ae +s 
General and administration 
Press and information....... 
Interest on loans............ 
GCammmeretaly 294.3%. oscc.ts 


Less inventories............ 
Totals, Expenditures. ... 


Operating surpluses......... 


1939 
$ 


2,652, 186 
584, 612 
57,069 
17,574 


3,311,441 


1,393,018 
571,496 


16, 810 
481,123 
139, 827 

67,087 

16,907 

77,909 
202,814 


2,966,991 


13, 005 


2,953,986 


357,455 


1941 
$ 


3,140,260 
895, 066 
44,648 
12,821 


1,721,756 
725,970 


Nil 
746, 154 
179, 120 

60, 669 

32,071 

97,805 
364,580 


18,915 


1940 

$ p.c. 
2,906, 605 77-47 
700, 868 18-68 
72, 654 1-93 
71,935 1-92 
3,752,062 100-00 
1,540, 658 43-89 
674, 184 19-22 
Ao 0-31 
610, 482 17-39 
162,940 4-63 
63, 540 1-80 
23, 837 0-67 
108, 120 3°09 
316,274 9-00 
3,511, 160 100-00 
13,088 - 
3,498,072 - 
253,990 - 


183, 585 
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PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE* 


Historical.—A brief account of the development of postal services in Canada 
is given at pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 


Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 


into 15 districts, each in charge of a District Director or Superintendent of Postal 
Service. The Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that 
served by any other system, except those of United States and Russia, and the 
relatively small population compared with the great distance to be covered makes 
inevitable a particularly difficult and relatively expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes. The service 
was greatly extended by new regulations that took effect on Apr. 1, 1921. The result 
has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 
to 4,841 in 1941 having 280,610 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. 


Mail Transportation.—The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air 
entailed a total expenditure of $18,290,090 during the fiscal year ended 1941. Rail- 
way carriage cost $7,060,522, land transportation $6,388,911, conveyance by 
steamship $1,002,217,,and conveyance by air $3,838,440. These amounts were paid 
solely for services rendered as carriers. For details regarding air-mail services, 
see p. 667. Special subsidies are granted to assure the maintenance of certain 
steamship services. Since these subsidized services provide transportation for 
passengers and freight as well as mail, the subsidies are included with other ex- 
penditures on water transportation at pp. 627-628. 


* Revised by H. Beaulieu, Director, Administrative Services, Post Office Department. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1936-41 


Province 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

No ~ No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island...... 114 114 115 115 115 115 
INOvanScotiae.aeetee eer: 1,565 i al 1,543 1,540 1,530 1,508 
New Brunswick............ 1,002 1,009 1,023 1,026 1,024 1,020 
Quebecag Jia eee ee 2,494 2,542 2,592 2,625 2,646 2,627 
Ontanione ss eee cee we eee 2,559 2,589 2,623 2,640 2,655 2,639 
Mamitobacciedin siete cca: 788 794 798 806 813 810 
Saskatche wana. es.> ues. 1,460 1,482 1,501 1,55 1,530 1,528 
Albertans. omits stesce ccc 1,243 1,246 1,259 1, 266 1,267 1,262 
British Columbia........... 895 908 929 940 938 932 
Yukon@ ey, Sache ces 18 18 18 18 16 15 
Northwest Territories...... 18 19 20 23 Ze 21 


_—_——[$—$——— | | | "ee 


Canada............ 12,156 12,272 12,421 12,514 12,557 12,477 
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2.—Gross Postal Serouye of Offices Collecting $19,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 
1949 and 1941 


Notr.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Pro- 
vincial totals of postal revenues include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 


P.E. Island 


Charlottetown........... 
Summerside............. 


Totals, P.E. Island.... 


Nova Scotia 


IATRHORSt Soar he ban sis 
AMPIGONISIS, foors.te ss cise 
Bridgetown: tec e sca 2. 
IBRIGee Water cms oe. ten cts 
UR dc. eae a ke ee 
GIScQBay wes awh) ose 
OU: Sree a are 


Liverpool ON ay ee 
Lunenburg..... pA Pan ee 
Miadleton.s Ste. eeor sk 
New Glasgow............ 
New Waterford.......... 
North BVH saan s.nc's ss} 
PAGEOUMIN See toe noc oka eh 
DOMME jore ue -ok 


6 at 


A Uchhgety ho Oey aa ee aS 


Totals, Nova Scotia... . 


New Brunswick 


Chatham 4h ES ee ie § 


INMEGNIGLON Gs he eee ce os 
INGWEABTION Tso ne le cs nen 
Paintwonne.. O22 Ne 5.3 
PEEPS COD NOM £2 cetyl es. carers 2 
Saclovalte. cy) She sec ciccs 
DHRROk wneta eau hee obs 


Uber hior de Deane pone Aer 
Buckingham wees ees 
Cap de la Madeleine...... 
Cnicoutimiscn® Sickses 
AZORRICOOKG. os ayn wees 3 3 


Dolbeau..... Pc satesisals 


ATTUIATT 2% GES Ra verte ot 


1940 
$ 


87.701 
25.328 


184,351 


38.441 


20. 226-| 


10,337 


20,361 | 


12,264 
20,580 
612,021 
25,947 
16,063 
14, 109 
9,918 
41,714 
11,528 
17,373 
14,505 
13,793 
11, 671 
92,125 
9,900 
63,178 
19,578 
14,749 
30,498 


1,590,264 


16, 287 
26,063 
11.483 
10,099 
19 OTe 
10, 982 


94,737 | 


495,008 


1941 
$ 


91,059 
27,374 


196,553 


26,376 


1,499,132 


15, 611 


Province and Post Office 


Quebec—concluded 


Tiietterr ce seeks cee 
JORQUICTOrc . Bees es .e 
TONOC AIM lick Asc ers coak 
CXC) 0 Cea a ee 
JAS aN (Cc¥eas ah rac ae ey Se 
ARS APT Om tera ie ee et. 
Ba Pigues:. Meee cca nee 


Le RTA (SL ARaAAh See Hecae OaN ¢ Sear aia 
Magog iE sot RIES 


Ma taes ent ee etree ct 


Montmagny....:s........ 
MGntreale 2 Swe athe cine. 
INICOlEGH ene ese ee 


(Out) o7felpenee am Oct ae ee ee 
Raichmondes secs. 2 oo: 


FRUNTOUSISI oe ested oe Seles 


RROUV Tet eee ee ae 
Ste. iigatie des Monts... 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré..... 
Sty Hyacinthes..00. 5)... 
LMICAL ae Stee dete ceo 
Stren Ome sy e ane er 
Shawinigan Falls........ 
Sherorooke™ 900.500.4068 
Some eras orton. tits Me aoe 


Totals, Quebec........ 


Ontario 


(ACtONG. <5. st ee eee 
Amaiberst bur ease ste cea. 
ATN DION: neat sane 
AURORA S . o acts Mae roe 


SSP Lee arares Serer Miter esiok 


Bracebridge: eka... ce. <: 
Brampton Sci ees aeons se: 
TREN CIOTA ey My tne crisis os 


Burlineton: 2 eawnaess: 
Campbellford............. 
Capleton ElACGie ere fee 
Glia thant. tose e was aoe 


Collingwood -iawer rcs 
Copper: Clitt 3 eae. aes 
Comwallaot aesces. i tae: 


1940 


28, 441 
10,331 


8,844,865 


12,589 
58,925 


11,011 
$,551,216 


64, 196 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 
1949 and 1941—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—continued 


B6rovss so ace ee eee 


Galtre: 3 DC ePeee ee oe 
Gansnoque rahe tes. coe 
Georgetown. sin hn d.u. ok 
Geraldton. sree cee ce 
Goderichais 4s i. 


Hanleybumysenee tence ee 
Hamaltond saan ge ed 


fawkes buryceeenen sense 
Heéspelers). hie wee 
Euntsyille: shee ee 
Ingersoll cm tee ee oe 
Kapuskasing seee see ace 
TNGHOTA Qa kee eas ok 


GINS SCON Se See eee ee. 
Kinasville eee cee o ek 
Kirkland. Gaketes. ses. 
Kitchener. <3 seme doses 
Weaning tone. we eee ees 
Wind Saye oe Meet tones 
TEIStOWGEL Saat 
[LONGO scev oes ee ee 


INADANCC: 6 a eer eee 


Niagara Falls............ 
North) Bay aacereee ncn 
Oakyillete. cache 


dE ICs nee Me okie witht Memeo 
BarEyecOund st miaeisaees 
Rembrokeat-fecatnesoene 
Penetanguishene......... 
Perth 


ee 


Petrolia res eee 
Pictontears.< Sater ae ccm. 


POrbaARLOpense aes aoe once 
Prescottiar ce ammo 


SteVlaryseay ans aiewre 


DOEniann. + sae oe 


Sime ..4-.. beets 


1940 


ee es | ee 


10, 292 
9,270 
20,670 
22,794 
19,768 
10, 226 
23,372 
23, 654 
95,914 
73,448 
20,752 
26,486 
13,781 
19,743 
12,860 
12, 674 
118, 197 
12,908 
699,421 
16, 150 
11,644 
11, 252 
19,044 
25,161 
14, 163 


33,235 |. 


16,388 
142,811 
11, 648 
73,386 
159,973 
24,482 
43,430 
13,677 
551, 800 
12, 109 
23,379 
10,462 
21,076 
30, 637 
20,677 
133, 732 
75, 180 
24,558 
14,109 
48,096 
116,364 


12,988 


1941 


12,736 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—concluded 


Smithslaliseecee ase: 
South Porcupine.......... 
Stratlord!s eae etre 
Strathroy- eee oeee ee 
Sturgeon Falls........... 


SEATING eae i tela 


Wallaceburg cen atwccs ct 
Watdrloosdccee ne eke 


Wingharns yao sae leone ae 


Psuphiny.s3.eee eee 


Neépawa oss en ciowae atest 
Norwood Grov 
Portage la Prairie........ 
StuBonilaces Meee. taces 
Selkinles Sh SRe. Hien rat 


iindersley :ham kets ot 
Hioydminster™... 222-65 
MelOnticncsses tanto 


Wisi Dura) testes coer 


Drumheller 
Dadmontonsscnteseaeesess 


1940 


83,215 
25,849 
20,467 


11,437 
3,092,225 


3,889,095 


2,931,474 


22,621 
660, 741 
17,372 
23,307 
673,241 


1941 


3,320, 087 


4,205,299 


3,217,525 


21,244 
726, 654 
19,743 
23,968 
731,532 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 
1940 and 1941—concluded 


Province and Post Office 1940 1941 Province and Post Office 1940 1941 
$ $ $ 

Alberta—concluded British Columbia—conc]l. 
Grand Prairie............ 13,774 Port Alborniz.<. shiseice. 22,364 23,459 
(ei irietes Oe 6 Beg earns one 9,918 Powells River: >.fne. once. 15, 166 16,051 
ar IRIVOTA. oe Ack oe eh 10,126 Princo: George: )ccrse<.5 an 14,043 14, 752 
MPR ORT EM cree es vos 10, 153 Prince Ruperts... .<o «4: « 34,815 38,560 
BUSTA Mootle giscss-cvivs ibe s&s 10, 245 Revelstoke.............. 14,849 15, 167 
PAROS TINIDE oeeuehS os: 6-5 orhie 5% 13,469 Rosslanelic sc isao. sires 12,966 12,909 
PSE HRI P Oo. tice bono 89, 664 Salmon Arnis. iste aes. 11372 12,029 
WERIGOOU Bettis. ck ch. s RE Dae Merete afer ec s 48,953 54, 605 
Medicine Hat............ 48, 664 Wancauvere. Hase8 eto 1,814, 145 1,971,102 
NU aeetee Sich: clas oth oe 11, 209 Wer ton ares. rte face ¢ 39,143 43,742 
MONO. IE Fake cee 10,840 MiICtODIS Sh etter 397, 167 460,796 
eS CUO s Rete tree acca ak 26, 830 - WW ells ad sar tte Bane ticle 10, 722 11,447 
SLEEUIBT. | oa once oes ay: 11,259 ZiGDAMOSER teens se cee 9, 666 10,507 
Verrevillow tbe) cit. cits 11,519 | 
WE ITIL LNOM Aes orc ali coco dw & wes 11, 603 Totals, Br. Columbia.| 3,583,650 3,894,651 
Wetaskiwin.............. 16,971 (nr | a 

ee Yukon 
Totals, Alberta........| 2,550,891 | 2,763,788 
—________|_————_——-| Dawson.................. 14, 634 13,830 

British Columbia Totals, Yukon........ 24,041 23,457 
At otsiord:..5'7. eile. as2 9,779 10, 695 Summary 
@iaallawaclke es so; & ecm nes 25, 138 26,959 
OUTTOUR YH. ates oe os 15,304 16,653 || Prince Edward Island.... 184,351 196, 553 
GrAN TOO Kise eee seas es 2123 QA SOU BNO aus COUR, att see 1,590, 264 1,845,221 
Binning ee Se ae 27,245 30,044 || New Brunswick..........} 1,392,167 1,499,132 
ASO TIMOU Beye GER? shave Sievert Svers 10,929 Ts S0ne One bee ey cra tn cad. tree od 8,844, 865 9,551,216 
Aca arel ole) he 41,035 ATE Op sta IO eet os oe Be ee 16,509,211 | 17,882,104 
WRGIG WIS Yorsicts stsa.a o 0'dccon-s 40,278 ASMOLd ale AI COMS ok rere ate ss 3,889,095 | 4,205,209 
Dama beriey.. <. i. Ao wees 12,875 14,260 || Saskatchewan........... 2,931,474 3,241,020 
Missions@ ity: ... S60 000esnn 12,860 1S (oda Al Derta dete ee, esd oi 2,550,891 | 2,763,788 
IN ARISR ATOM See cercs 5 ciectoess 36, 899 44,761 || British Columbia........ 35 “ 650 | 3,894,651 
INP RSC SS SE ee ere 53,962 54,034 | Yukon and N.W.T....... 6,431 35, 618 
New Westminster........ 120,456 133,276 $$$ _|____— 
Meoaneb alls ages. ss sy. son. 8,611 10, 468 Totals, Canada........ 41,512,403 | 45,091,021 
IER GICUOD 2 cb maw: reese aoe 33,788 34,249 


3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Fiscal Years 1890-1941 
Norre.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


Net Ex- - Surplus (+) Net Ex- Surplus (+) 
Year Revenue! | penditures | Deficit (—) Year Revenue! | penditures | Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ q $ $ 
TSO0 rect « 2,357,389 3,074,470 —717,081 || 1924....... 29,100,492 | 28,305,937 +794, 555 
DAUD Se ae oc 2,792,790 3,593, 647 —800,857 || 1925....... 28,581,993 | 29,873,802 —1,291,809 
LOU Soe e's : 3,183,984 3,645, 646 —461,662 || 1926....... 31,024,464 | 30,499, 686 +524,778 
LOR RS Ss tés,. De lZooto 4,634,528 +490,845 || 1927....... 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 —1,629,001 
TOTO ss 7,958,547 7. A107 +743,210 |) 1928....... 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 —1,850,041 
£1 yi Irae ae ee 9,146,952 7,954, 223 +1,192,729 || 1929....... 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 —2,312,154 
NOT Droits. 10,482, 255 9,172,035 +1,310,220 || 1930....... 32,969,293 | 35,036, 629 —2,067, 336 
5 rae a oe 12,060,476 | 10,882,805 Sri CeO ile Op herve e es 30,416,107 | 36,292,604 —5,876,497 
1014.05... 5) 12,056, 216.) 12,822,058 13410851 932.;2 .60- 32,476,604 | 34,448,986 —1,972,382 
chin ays 4S gaeeenee 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 —2,914,541 || 1933....... 30,825,155 | 30,167,827 +657, 328 
TOTOS ORR. <1: 18,858,410 | 16,009,139 +2,849,271 |) 1934....... 30,367,465 | 29,202, 730 +1, 164, 735 
Zk 7 ee 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 +4, 601,805 || 1935....... 31,248,324 | 28,974,316 +2, 274,008 
DOES AM sais 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 +3, 298,836 |] 1936....... 32,507,888 | 30,100, 102 +2,407,786 
AU, cee 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 +-2,329,129 |) 1937....... 34,274,552 | 30,538,575 +3, 735,977 
ON ee ae 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 0,610, 0e2. 1 LOB8y.2 5c 35,546,161 | 32,296,805 +3, 249,356 
1 AOA Ee A a 26,331,119 | 24,661, 262 +1, 669,857 || 1939....... 35,288,220 | 35,456,181 —167,961 
: i re 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 —1,566,887 || 1940....... 36,729,105 | 36,725,870 +3, 235 
EE 29,262,233 | 27,794,502 +1,467,731 || 1941....... 40,383,366 | 38,699,674 +1, 683,692 


1 Exclusive of commissions and. allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. The gross 
revenue in the fiscal year 1937 was $41,181,566; in 1938, $42,998,349; in 1939, $42, 896, 178; in 1940, $44, 208, 369; 
and in 1941, $48,143,410. 
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Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are received mainly in 
the form of postage. This is indicated by the following gross figures: 

The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold during each of the 
latest nine fiscal years, was: $25,999,159 in 1933, $25,541,129 in 1934, $26,303,451 
in 1935, $27,341,608 in 1936, $28,179,323 in 1937, $28,808,513 in 1938, $28,836,457 
in 1939, $29,530,247 in 1940 and $31,425,593 in 1941. Receipts from postage paid 
in cash were as follows: $8,173,950 in 1933, $8,129,387 in 1934, $8,619,712 in 1935, 
$9,277,072 in 1936, $10,203,389 in 1937, $10,865,895 in 1938, $11,065,527 in 1939, 
$11,792,311 in 1940, and $13,459,526 in 1941. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services include the issuing of 
money orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office 
Savings Bank. In 1868, there were 515 money-order offices in operation, issuing 
orders to an amount of $3,342,574; the following tables show the magnitude of 
operations in recent years. Statistical tables showing deposits with the Govern- 
ment Savings Banks since Confederation and the business of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, 1935-40, are included in the chapter on Currency and Banking (Chapter 


SD), 


4.—Operations of the Money-Order System in Canada, Fiscal Years 1926-41 
Norr.—For figures for 1868-1900, see the 1911 Year Book, p. 289; for 1901-25, see the 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 


Value 
Money- Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order Orders of Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued in Issued in Other 
in Canada in Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada re ‘ir Payable in 
ountries Canada 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1LSZ6M eee cc ee 5, 706 14,784,230 | 177,840,231 158, 844.831 18.995.400 15, 600.917 
OO GE e ey Creery, 5,797 15, 760,994 188,219,777 167, 206, 859 21.012.918 15,532,673 
NODS ete, Maw ete ne 5,923 17,505,563 | 200,773,403 177, 880, 036 22.893.367 15,398,181 
19029 2 BAe ® ee aa ee 6, 066 17, 210.316 203, 129, 237 179.833, 100 23 , 296, 138 14,096. 027 
1930 eee 6, 209 17,525,979 | 197,699,353 174, 285,024 23,414,329 14,016, 240 
1 OS Nice wei eae es os 6,401 16,313, 134 167,749,651 149,012,359 18,737,292 12,906,487 
1030 Neen ace 6,414 14,324,715 132,625, 260 T8911 11, 234.048 9,097,086 
Riis pace see. 6,467 12,659,379 | 107,767,394 102, 009, 862 5, 757,532 5,079) 234 
OSA Semen att. toate 3 6,464 12, 633,710 107,471,321 101,926,369 5,544,952 5,401,118 
1935 Behe Sys cyacs encne ke 6,531 12,673,794 114, 832, 665 107,981,978 6,850,687 5,932,762 
1O3 Gaara rn ce 6, 627 13, 133,354 121,810, 839 114, 761.204 7,049. 635 6,559,564 
LOST see doce | ee: 6, 737 13, 746, 743 133% 155222 124,479,322 8,675.900 7,280, 169 
LOS Srey haere 6,840 14,554,010 144,445,972 134, 262,900 10. 183,072 7,590,616 
108 Ose eas ates, peter: 6,976 14, 522,060 145, 204, 787 135, 417. 731 9,787,056 6.948. 186 
194 0s tet. ters 7,103 15, 161.896 156, 340.540 148, 566,567 7,779.973 5,578.250 
1:4 late rane Son teeter | 0, 107 16, 119,586 173,565,550 168.548, 852 5,016,698 5, 700,036 


5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Fiscal Years 1937-41 


Province 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Money-Order Offices in— 

Prineemicdward delancdenmssmt ce tee a W2 (al 70 71 
INowauScotian tee. peas. poe ae 44] 443 457 461 468 
Newaruns wicket. teenies ar eee fal 325 332 336 336 
@QuebeGwe cts ack cr eae Ge nn eee 1,427 1,465 1,497 1,547 1,572 
Ontario sacks TR tee ee eR en 1,736 TM 45 1,770 1,790 1, 7&2 
Manitoba... data mete eke eee ners 481 493 503 515 509 
Saskatchewanleeier eee eee eee: 993 1,001 1,020 1, 033 1,032 
AD Gib ae estc.o onside seoedee wind enomoene 723 735 753 766 763 
IPrittichiColumbia este meres 541 554 566 579 577 
SOKO. 5 Pe Re, aI oe 6 7 6 7 
Canada. fac tack coren Geen 6,737 6,840 6,976 7,103 7,117 


a 


elle ty 


a) ee 
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5. (Po aaah Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal pbs Fiscal Years 
1937-41—concluded 


Province 


Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Edward Island:.......°........ 
PNM WO teh a Fas esha xvgcs bible ois 


Alberta =e SBR op EP ay AEE eee fe ae 


VGUICOU See PiaMN Se nen cao eck wha kk ie 


Value of Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova OCS RAE etn PRC 


See eer ere e en seees 


PATON ers eee cs cet occ cla et 


Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island: ..2..........5.. 


reese sere reer er eereereees 


WHLN Gig Be ho ee ee Se ee 


Value of Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Hidwardiisland so. <2 s.a.s 50 
PiOWe OeOUaT be led. vs ox ania 2s 


Postal Notes— 
‘Rotalmotes paid... . «dc Sheed won nc No. 
Total value, including postal note 
BCLIpIALLXCd Rees ics PRs ok $ 


Air-Mail Services.—The total weight of mail carried 


flown was 8,330,121. 


1937 
No. 


118, 827 
927,924 


12,077 
13,746, 743 


$ 


1,099, 648 
8,512, 734 
4,837,795 
19, 738, 187 
35,379, 028 
9,441,609 
23 , 851, 266 
17,424,010 
12,695,912 
175, 033 
133,155,222 


No. 


44,378 
563, 167 


7,104, 652 
18, 180, 150 
39, 787,824 
24,396, 689 
15, 553, 218 
10,391,350 


1938 
No. 


115,345 
990, 727 
581,189 
2,486,055 


14, 554, 910 
$ 


1,065,014 
9, 433.039 
5,575,619 
24,334, 638 
40, 738, 666 
10,980,301 
19, 106,520 
18,654,558 
14,369, 887 
187, 730 
144, 445,972 


No. 


46, 608 
614, 436 
880, 207 

2.005, 105 
4,563. 271 
2,671,919 
1,442,129 
777, 826 
828, 426 
868 
13,830,795 


$ 
615,494 
6, 737, 362 
7,982, 825 
21,596, 168 
45, 423,340 
23, 862, 224 
13,849, 133 
11,544,441 
10, 522,072 
17,015 
142,150,074 


1939 
No. 


114,991 
935, 303 
549, 557 
2,499, 506 


14,522,060 
$ 


1,072,137 
8,843,013 
5, 133,558 
24,277, 202 
39,990, 726 
10,579, 685 
21,510,849 
19, 461,483 
14, 122.281 
213, 853 
145,204, 787 


No. 


46,511 
611, 273 
798,361 

2,027, 700 
4,542,091 
2,588, 107 
1,496, 141 
794,942 
846,370 


1, 632 
13,753, 128 


$ 
613, 024 
6,659, 742 
7,090, 500 
21,887,208 
44,867,266 
23,196,279 
15,391,562 
12,183, 123 
10,489, 815 
17, 856 
142,396,375 


1940 
No. 


116,824 
975,299 
588, 634 
2,673,098 
4,009, 616 
1,022,964 
2,432, 722 
1,824,244 
1,505, 283 
13,212 
15,161,896 


$ 


1,119,890 
9, 249, 132 
5,545,217 
25,989,315 
40,892, 645 
10,719, 212 
28, 088.379 
19,921, 123 
14,614,592 
201,035 
156,340,540 


No. 


48,314 
656, 299 
851,731 

2,142,927 
4,724,844 
2,781, 756 
1,671, 153 
805. 803 
869,442 


899 
14,554,168 


$ 
641,342 
7,053, 664 
7,422,410 
23,097, 684 
46, 636, 500 
26,690,904 
19,085,090 
12,520,321 
10, 809, 889 
15, 246 
153,973,050 


1941 
No. 


112,973 
1,064, 624 
643,216 
2,964,753 
4,301,442 
1,063,180 
2,528,449 
1,875,573 
1,552,029 
13,347 
16,119,586 


$ 


1,102,724 
10,899, 554 
6,402,519 
29, 769.392 
46, 119, 867 
11,611,998 
30, 330.313 
21,303, 299 
15, 805,383 
220,501 
173,565,556 


No. 


54, 263 
762.362 
873,328 

2,414,577 
5, 146,019 
2,808. 842 
1,892,320 
846, 146 
939, 523 
1,012 

15, 738,392 


$ 
743 , 750 
8,483,214 
8,090, 474 
26,848,955 
53,341,007 
28,068, 466 
22, 201,890 
13,540,511 
12,063,949 
19,947 
173,402,163 


7,077,540 
12,020, 467 


7,295,649 
12,486, 657 


7, 233, 265 
12,349, 642 


7,464,512 
12,966,379 


8, 252, 153 
14,770,340 


by air throughout 
Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1941, was 2,842,367 lb., while the mileage 


The transcontinental air-mail network was extended on a regular basis from 
Montreal to Moncton on Jan. 1, 1940, and from Moncton to Halifax and Saint John 
on Jan. 15, 1940, thus providing full air conveyance daily from coast to coast. 
Air mail posted at Halifax in the afternoon may be delivered at Victoria the 


following afternoon. 


The Trans-Canada Air Mail Service was extended between 


Toronto and New York city, semi-daily, Apr. 30, 1941, ae increased to a tri- 


daily frequency, June 16, 1941. 
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6.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mail Carried by Air, Fiscal Year 1941 


Trips ; Weight 
Service Distance | Performed ea d of Mail 
(Single) As Carried 
miles No. miles lb 
Atlin eclegraphi Greek... )e. cack aoe Leen eee oon ee 146 20 2,920 4,068 
Charlottetown-Magdalen Islands....................- 106 58 6,176 EEA, 
ind monton-Flort Stevohn! ee 08. ee a or nent ee cee 443 12 4,799 1,381 
Mdmonton-W hiteselOnse 4.1 ta tye tee een ee 1,042 201 191,051 31,360 
Hort St: JohnsPortyNelsonime..2 545. a5) eee ee 190 34 6,460 4,445 
Hort Nelson-Hortpinard:.. asausee eee Une 120 11 1,320 965 
lle Ata Crosse-Ihalochensre. geek eys: oo sae eee ee 100 62 5, 288 6,370 
KEenora-hed ake vey econo oe eee ee ee ee 96 547 52,496 80, 112 
Leamineton-Peleesisland® eas Mack cnaes eee ora 22 192 4,224 21,496 | 
Mackenzie River District.-..0 cee ete eee 2,287 427 274,550 129, 674 
Maritimes— 
C@harlottetown-Monctonl: a6 th eae eee 81 1131 90,914 126,814 
faliiax=Moneton ae. certs See en ee ee ee 114 544 62, 152 26, 247 
Saint:John-Moneton--7ac..aane eee te eee ee 89 560 49,787 sly 
MontrealaNew ty orls. 4% 2h. 0k 2 1 eee eee eee 329 1,990 653, 953 81,385 
North Shore— 
Rimouski-septilles: = ewe. ace Ba nen eee 180 222 39,960 113,544 
Septilles-Natash quanti sen. tabs. meee ie: ne tk ee 205 74 15,170 34, 983 
Natashquan-Harrington Harbour................ 112 18 2,016 3, 854 } 
Harrington Harbour-Lourdes du Blane Sablon.... 133 18 2,394 4,944 
Havre St. Pierre-Port) Menier. ..2..... 0-6-0 hese 45-5 18 819 5,920 ‘ 
Special Flighta:.:53. cre ens Ae bee ee oe Varied 48 9,732 22, 629 7 
Peace Miver-bort Vermiloniassem a .ceisees eae eee 190 180 42,006 41,396 
Prince Albeart-Ile 4 la Crosse-Lac La Ronge.......... { He ? 207 31,979 27,076 
Prince Albert-Goldfields-Stony Rapids............... 541 166 75,551 22,941 
Prince Georse-balda duanding ee) ae ee ee 218 78 14,225 13, 697 ; 
Prince: George-Wares.tccr Aen che ea ee 275 18 4,950 4,767 
Regina-NorthsBattleford:..e eee nee eee nee 366 669 230,214 28,307 
JSiouxsLookoutzNarrow Lakes ety ob See eae ee 124 415 42,616 16,770 
Sioux Lookeut-bickle Crow.2.) ike Seen eae 129 529 68, 249 109, 671 
Sioux dookouteneddlake er weet ert eee eee 167 579 83, 675 90, 697 
the (Pas-Cumberland Houses: .aseeekice s ee eae 69 82 4,386 7,645 
‘The Pas-Herb) Lalke:....5 02. se ee ee: Co 88 192 16, 896 12,606 
Trans-Canada— 
ethbridge-Wadmontonys. 426-6 2 eee eee 288 1,416 398,730 Io 
Moneton=Vancouvers: se Rae ee eee ee Dyzoe 3,487 4, 665,034 776, 224 
Weancouver-seathlews.. teeter ear ee eee ee 122 1, 693 206, 546 76,896 
Mencouver-HOnt otad Omens eee en ene 597 197 116,966 15, 067 
Vancouver Victorians... sore eee ee ee eee 53 732 38,796 34, 283 
Vanconver=Zeballost.#42.iga4. ia. )ae biel aoe ee ee 175 296 51,800 4,438 
WihitesHorse-Dawson ts stains ae ne aes ee 309 319 91,613 137,403 
Winnipeg-Central Manitoba... 0.0.01. 63.00 vee ces sceseee 148 586 51,400 92,767 
Winnipes- Margo: 20 Be). er Bee, PLP Oe ee Beles 210 1,390 292,043 70, 209 
Winnipes-Havourablecliakesstas.s.eiaee een sri ees 266 216 44,496 Beh lle: 
Winnipee-Gods dake Areas 2... -ee eee cae 986 601 130, 538 101, 666 
Winnipeg-Rediliakes 7.4420 aun tok Ge eee 170 541 59,510 110, 296 
Wotaleaxs\< amion.ts bee, ee - 20,776 8,238,400 2,696,124 
ATIin-CarerOee. force ese ste ree 53 247 13,081 110, 294 
Tulsequah=Juneaix.,. 201.: Seane Peeee ee eee 40 130 5,200 27,076 
Bangor-Moneton2y 2 na a eee ee oe 220 130 28, 600 2,806 
Montreal-Burlington (Boston).............-.seecceees 74 €06 44,840 5,236 
Trans-Atlantic (Northern route)...............--se.+- - 10 ~ 831 
Grand *Dotals::2, hee ee ~ 21,899 8,330,121 2,842,367 
1 Consolidated with Edmonton-White Horse, May 15, 1940. 2 Inaugurated Jan. 3, 1941. 


PART IX.—THE PRESS 


An article on the development of the press in Canada is given at pp. 737-758 
of the 1939 Year Book. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect statistics regarding the 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals in Canada and the following tables have 
been compiled from data taken from Mc Kim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


The publications enumerated in Table 1 include a number for which no estimate 
of circulation is given. Such publications are therefore omitted from the compilation 
of circulations in Tables 2 and 3. This accounts for the difference in the number of 
daily, semi-weekly, and weekly publications shown in Tables 1 and 2. Comparison 
of the figures of Table 3 showing publications in cities of 20,000 population or over, 
with those for the same year of Table 2, showing publications for the whole of Canada, 
indicates that the daily newspapers are confined almost entirely to these larger urban 
communities, but that, in the field of weekly publications, while the greater part of 
the circulation is accounted for by the publications of these cities, by far the greatest 
number of. weeklies are issued in smaller communities. The weekly seems to be the 
standard medium for local news in small towns and villages. 


The French weekly press in particular is a strong influence in Quebec. The urban 
section is, of course, centred in Montreal. The rural weekly press in this Province 
stands close comparison with that of the rest of the country; its evolution has 
been parallel to that of the English rural press, with the difference that its field 
has been more limited. Most of the French rural weeklies, if small as measured by 
circulation, are old institutions, many of them having passed the half-century mark. 
As in the case of the English weekly press, the development of local job printing, 
especially commercial advertising, has been a strong influence in the survival of 
many of the smaller rural weeklies. 


1.—Publications in Canada, by Frequency of Issue, 1921-41 


Nore.—Compiled from McKim's Directory of Canadian Publications, but figures do not include New- 
foundland. 


Bi- ; 
‘ Bi- 
: : Weekly ; 
: Tri- Semi- ; Monthly | Miscel- 
Year Daily Weekly | Weekly | Weekly Bites Monthly anti lanenid Total 
Monthly Quarterly 
No No No No No. No No No No 

19205.2 121 9 36 990 48 297 20 4 1,525 
1922.. 117 10 34 1,012 43 295 22 2 1,585 
1923... 110 8 30 966 48 299 20 Nil 1,481 
1924... 108 9 30 968 Ad 328 29 9 1,525 
1925... 116 6 32 940 44 353 36 11 1,538 
1926... 113 7 28 929 46 365 38 10 1,536 
1927... 113 6 23 935 48 385 37 9 1,556 
1928... 113 7 21 950 56 390 38 15 1,590 
1929. . 114 5 21 958 56 384 37 19 1,594 
1930... 113 4 20 994 47 402 35 18 1,633 
1931... 112 8 18 965 53 425 36 24 1,641 
1932... 110 7 20 975 50 415 47 27 1,651 
1933... 110 6 19 960 51 426 60 38 1,670 
1934... 113 6 25 986 55 454 56 38 1,733 
1935... 115 8 22 1,000 58 449 66 50 1,768 
1936:.c.. 115 9 “12d 996 56 450 4 52 1,779 
1937.... 114 9 25 1,000 56 450 73 60 1,787 
1938.... 112 9 26 995 61 463 79 59 1,804 
1939... . 113 8 23 998 PAA 459 86 66 1,824 
1940.... 110 6 22 973 67 457 81 73 1,789 
1941 3c 107 a 24 953 60 482 97 81 1,811 
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2.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1921-40 
with Details by Provinces, 1940 


Nors.—Figures for circulation are given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications; only those papers for which cir- 
culation figures are there given are included. 


Daily? Semi-Weekly* Weekly! 


Year and Province fee ee | ee 
No. | Circulation] No. | Circulation! No. | Circulation 


| | | fe | 


19D Tee citar chic ts te cee ie teins 111 1,716,000 39 155,000 831 2,316,000 
1999 tea es cpa gtus Rav ch Rade erates ts Aree 107 1,744,000 | 41 154, 000 841 2,370,000 
192352 Prey fevets aa lec te one ebaolee miler caistetels aici 103 1,732,000 35 102,000 850 2,277,000 
[ODA Rete. CORES ee areas Sete ster ete 106 1,821,000 35 104,000 796 2,488,000 
1 eae ane ay ca ret MRR ry Se ERG dy CTA 109 1,783,000 30 176,000 670 2,328,000 
19D G serie citc correc thor ee cinosttare eee sie 112 1,943,000 26 93,000 822 2,729,000 
WOO rece sreecsecti pena: Oi eet eccine sone 112 2,001,000 26 93,000 821 3,008,000 
PODS ered ote ate Me aver o hoses ir aR a Pees ee 112 2,087, 000 25 89,000 816 3,081, 000 
1920 iat capt Net sate ade ahs alam niet tue eae an 116 2,197,000 24 84,000 825 3,264,000 
1980S See Gets sow Se retiotnes einen ataae 113 2,212,000 26 106, 000 858 3,318, 000 
193 1 ee Went tantra occ ee erates 111 2,233,000 26 102,000 867 3,445, 000 
LOS QnA htc faked See IS thts Cate eee 103 2,115,000 25 102, 000 883 3,726,000 
NLR Sie Ses SAORI SCOUTS ACW Rear ad 7 aye 8 106 2,052, 000 24 91,000 860 3,349,000 
DBS ine ert Aen anata) anak 3 aca ON yh orn St Nea ears 107 2,147,000 30 127,000 867 3, 663, 000 
GSS aehe Woes. < dette aerere a anions She aes 109 2,230,000 28 113,000 884 3,929,000 
ORT 2 OR Wee actenls oe eek aa ry el ove See 109 2,276, 000 32 139, 000 875 4,065, 000 
1937. SH as ee ee cain ars es ceiaathctom 110 2,357, 000 34 127,000 898 3,916.000 
198 Sisdin.s cette ee ns ee eae ok eens Cre 103 2,196, 000 35 140, 000 909 4,234,000 
1939 here badd de eae yee tes Cement eas a 103 2,218,000 30 122,000 900 4,686, 000 
1940 

Prince Ma wards sland ascents 3 21,000 Nil - 3 16,000 
Nova Scotiare nt. tact veers ee eee nee 7 121,000 2 5,000 37 71,000 
New. Bronswicks maceaganee teu sear 4 60, 000 2 4,000 20 45,000 
Quebec win. he eet oh neces men iant ae a 16 574, 000 Nil Sees 135 1,815,000 
Ontaniovroners ce oer eee ee 4] 1,038,000 10 48,000 303 1,519, 000 
Manitobatcoss tance ee se ite tree ce 6 118, 000 4 22.000 83 774,000 
paskabchewant eeiceacc rir cei cee 4 261,000 2 10,000 139 210, 000 
(MIDERUS, BORIS CeO ee ee ee a 101,000 1 2,000 85 112,000 
British Columbia and Yukon........... 15 250, 000 i 7,000 87 190, 000 

Motaiss1 9410.0. cetera 103 2,544,000 26 98,000 892 4,752,000 


1 For newspapers—average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—average for 6 months ended 
Dee. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 


3.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1940 


Nots.—See headnote to Table 2. 


: Census of 1931 Daily? Semi-Weekly3 Weekly4 - 
ity Bo 

> : nae a No. | Circulation] No. | Circulation} No. | Circulation 
Montrealultiacce oon 818,577 170, 811 10 408, 000 Nil - 39 1,538,000 
ROrOntOe. -. cee 631,207 149,538 8 584, 000 1 11,000 46 1,021,000 
Vancouver........ 246, 593 60, 530 6 197,000 3 5,000 16 65, 000 
Winnipeg.......... 218,785 48,294 3 110,000 3 20,000 28 719,000 
Hamaltone sss oc. 155, 547 37,217 1 59, 000 Nil - 3 33,000 
Quebec. 2. ee. : 130, 594 23,043 5 137,000 s = 4 12,000 
Ottawaerc den eee 126,872 27.658 3 94,000 1: 13,000 Nil = 
Calgaryisisac.cees. 83,761 20,371 2 44,000 Nil - 1 16,000 
Kdmontonacee 79,197 18, 868 2 46 000 1 2,000 6 32,000 
ondonki.. saeees 3k 71,148 17,549 1 54,000 Nil - 4 58, 000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 671. 
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3.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1940—concluded 


Census of 1931 Daily? Semi-Weekly Weekly4 


City Va 
re SR No. | Circulation] No. | Circulation! No. | Circulation 
WOES cicc'< os 63,108 14,900 1 46,000 Nil ~ Nil - 
VEE CUS oie ene 60, 745 13,914 Nil - s ~ 2 33, 000 
16 CICS Res areas Ie 59,275 12,147 2 90,000 $s - 3 4,000 
'Regitinseds. cas es 53, 209 12,017 1 33,000 a - Nil - 
Saint John........ 47,514 10,890 || 1 37,000 SS - 1 5,000 
Saskatoon......... 43,291 9, 698 1 22,000 2 10,000 2 105, 000 
I VARSGOLIA Gee ain cls sx 0's 39, 082 10,431 3 31,000 Nil - 2 35,000 
Three Rivers...... 35,450 | - 6,191 1 11,000 ‘a - 4 14,000 
Kitchener......... 30, 793 7,189 1 14,000 a - Nil - 
Brantford sc... 30, 107 7,487 1 13,000 ee - s = 
RG ee tre atre.cts ate sic 29,433 5,394 Nil - se - 3 12.000 
Sherbrooke....... 28,933 5, 666 2 18,000 ba - 2 25, 000 
Outremont........ 28,641 6,086 Nil - Ge - Nil = 
Fort William......] 26,277 5,576 1 7,000 | Nil - Nil - 
St. Catharines..... 24, 753 6,115 1 12,000 = - 1 5,000 
Westmount........ 24,235 5,454 Nil - “ - 1 7,000 
IKGNPStON: cece o.:. 23,439 5,514 1 12,000 1 2,000 1 8.000 
Oghawa-ces. sc... 23,439 5, 605 1 3.000 Nil - 2 12,000 
DV GNCW, aieee oes 23,089 4,494 1 16.000 i - Nil ~ 
Sault Ste. Marie... 23,082 4,989 1 8,000 ss - s - 
Peterborough.....} 22,327 5,295 1 9,000 «6 - f 8,000 
Moose Jaw........ 21,299 5,176 1 5,000 ts - 2 8,000 
Geely ret s.3. 21,075 5,096 1 8,000 ss - Nil = 
Glace Bay........ 20,706 3,819 1 8,000 cc - she - 
IMoncton'ss ns... 20, 689 4,201 2 14,000 ss - 2 8,000 
Totals........ 3,385,272 757,223 || 65 2,150,000 RB 63,000 176 3,783,000 


1 For newspapers—averages for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—averages for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also in- 
cludes papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 


Publications in the French Language.—Such publications include a com- 
paratively large proportion of periodicals dealing with literature, music, religion, 
and similar cultural subjects, and the circulations of many of these pcriodicals are 
not reported in McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Publications for 
which the circulations are not reported are not included in either the number or 
circulations given in Table 4. Since the majority of such unreported publica- 
tions are likely to have fairly small circulations, the figures of the table represent 
a larger proportion of total circulation than of the total number of publications. 
Among daily newspapers, there is only one small publication unreported in 
each year. 
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4.—Circulations of French Language Publications in Canada, by Provinces, 1939 
and 1940 


Nore.—Figures of circulation are given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Bilingual publications are included. Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


Semi-Monthly : 
and 
Monthly 


No. | Circulation | No, ) Circulation} No. | Circulation} No. | Circulation 


Daily Weekly Other! 


Year and Province 


1939 
INOVAa SCOUIA. Bement Nil - 1 1,000 Nil - Nil - 
New Brunswick........... ee - 3 11, 000 1 3,000 - 
Quebec sis a nee eer 9 338, 0002 | 102 718, 0002 83 818,000 12 255, 000 
Ontario rn shes, qo acer 1 20,000 3 6, 000 6 28,000 5 29,000 
Manitobase st otic: eres Nil - 1 7,000 2 4,000 il 5, 000 
Saskatchewan............. - 2 7,000 Nil ~ Nil - 
WAlbertas scents aca oee ee . - 1 3,000 1 11,000 “ = 
Totals, 1939......... 10 358,0002 | 113 753, 0602 93 864,000 18 289,000 
1940 
INONA MSIGOW Ey oa comean sabe Nil ~ 1 1,000 Nil - Nil - 
New Brunswick........... es - 3 11,000 ES # i 3,000 S - 
(ORV oye) On nS sae, Bixee i) 351,0002 | 97 879, 0002 86 | 1,092,000 14 263,000 
Ontario ieee hccs secs 1 19,000 3 6,000 5 24,000 4 77,000 
Manitoba® wes castes ms Nil - 1 7,000 2 5, 000 1 5,000 
Saskatchewan............. - 1 1,000 Nil - Nil - 
Alberta. asiceos ees ee - 1 3,000 1 7,000 “ - 
Totals, 1940......... 10 370,0002 | 107 908, 0002 95 1,131,060 19 345,000 
1 Bi-monthly, quarterly, annual or irregular. 2 Includes special editions for United States circu- 


lation averaging 9,000 daily and 9,000 weekly. 
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Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 
Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act. From 1900 to 1909 the Depart- 
ment was administered by the Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. 
It was constituted a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909. 


At the outset its chief duties were: the administration of the Conciliation Act, 
designed to aid in the prevention or settlement of disputes; the administration of 
the Government’s fair-wages policy for the protection of workmen employed on 
Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of public funds; 
the collection and classification of statistical and other information relative to 
conditions of labour; and the publication of a monthly periodical known as the 
Labour Gazette. 


The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passing of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The following legislation is also admin- 
istered under the authority of the Minister of Labour: the Government Annuities 
Act; the Technical Education Act; the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; the 
Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order; the Dominion unemployment 
relief legislation, 1930-40; the Youth Training Act; the Combines Investigation 
Act; and the Unemployment Insurance Act. The Department also carries on the 
work arising out of Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization. 
In addition, there has been a considerable increase in the collection and publication 

* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this chapter has been prepared or revised under the 
direction of Bryce M. Stewart, M.A., Ph.D., Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
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of information concerning labour organization, wages and hours of labour, prices 
and the cost of living, strikes and lockouts, industrial agreements, industrial acci- 
dents, labour legislation and related subjects. 


In carrying out its function of disseminating information the Department has 
published the Labour Gazette* monthly since 1900. This publication maintains a 
continuous record of the work of the Department in administering the above legis- 
lation, the activities of trade unions and employers’ organizations, and the general 
labour situation in Canada and elsewhere as reflected in employment conditions, 
trends of prices and the cost of living, labour disputes, industrial accidents, etc. 
Since 1921, an annual report on ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada” has been 
published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 


Provincial legislation and regulations thereunder, as well as the more important 
legal decisions involving labour questions, are also summarized currently in the 
Labour Gazette. In addition the Department has published annually since 1915 
reports on ‘‘Labour Legislation in Canada’”’.t The first report was a consolidation 
of all legislation on the statute books at the end of 1915, and similar consolidations 
were issued in 1920, 1928 and 1937. The Department has also issued since 1910 
an annual report on “Labour Organization in Canada”’.t 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.— Enacted in 1907, the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112, as amended by 1941, ec. 20) 
is designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of strikes and lockouts. The 
statute, which forbids any such stoppage of work until the matters in dispute have 
been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation, normally applies to 
disputes in mines and certain public utility industries. At the beginning of the 
present war, however, under the authority of the War Measures Act (P.C. 3495, as 
amended by P.C. 1708) the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
extended to cover disputes between employers and employees engaged in work on 
munitions, war supplies and defence projects. With the consent of the parties 
concerned, the machinery of the statute may also be utilized in connection with 
disputes in other industries. 


The extension of the statute to cover disputes in war industries resulted in a 
marked increase in the number of applications for boards of conciliation and investi- 
gation and it was considered that a number of these dealt with disputes that might 
be settled more promptly and less expensively than by recourse to the more formal 
procedure before a board. Accordingly, provision was made in 1941, under the 
authority of the War Measures Act (P.C. 4020, as amended by P.C. 4844 and P.C. 
7068), for the appointment of industrial disputes inquiry commissions, consisting of 
one or more members, to make preliminary inquiry into such disputes. ‘Should a 
commission be unable to effect an adjustment, it must report to the Minister 
on the matters at issue and advise him whether the circumstances warrant the 
establishment of a board of conciliation and investigation. 


A board consists of three members, two appointed by the Minister on the 
nomination of the respective parties to the dispute, and the third on the recom- 
mendation of the first two or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. After 
a board has made its report, either of the parties may reject its recommendations 


* The subscription rate is 20 cents per annum in Canada, the United States of America and Mexico, 
and $1 per annum elsewhere. 


+ Obtainable from the: King’s Printer, Ottawa, $1 per copy for consolidations, 25 cents per copy for 
other volumes. 


t Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, 50 cents per copy. 
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for settlement and. declare a strike or a lockout, a course that has been adopted, 
however, only in a small percentage of cases. In 1941 it was declared (by P.C. 
7307, as amended by P.C. 8821) that any strike subsequent to the receipt of the find- 
ings of a board is illegal until the employees concerned have notified the Minister 
of their intention to strike and until a strike vote taken under the supervision 
of the Department of Labour has shown that a majority of the employees are in 
favour of a strike. 


During the 35 years in which the statute has been in effect, up to Mar. 31, 
1941, 1,190 applications were received for boards of conciliation and investigation, 
an average of 34 per year; 679 boards were established, an average of 19 per year; 
and, as a result of board procedure, cessation of work was averted or ended in all 
but 53 cases, an average of less than 2 per year. Principally on account of the 
extension of the scope of the statute to cover disputes in war industries, more cases 
were dealt with during the fiscal year 1941-42 than in any previous year. In 
1941-42, 132 applications were received for boards of conciliation and investigation, 
45 boards were established and, as a result of board procedure, cessation of work 
was averted or ended in all but 9 of these cases. 


Fair-Wages Policy.—Wages and hours of labour on construction work done 
under contract with the Dominion Government are regulated under the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and by Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended 
Apr. 9, 1924. The Act provides for an 8-hour day and 44-hour week for such work, 
and the wages to be paid are set forth in a schedule drawn up by the Department 
of Labour and inserted in each contract. The rates in the schedule are the current 
ones for the type of work in the district concerned, or, if there are no current rates, 
fair and reasonable ones as determined by the Minister. These wages and hours 
are enforced by the Department of Labour and an Order in Council of Nov. 28, 
1940, makes the Deputy Minister responsible for the investigation of claims and 
sets forth a procedure for their settlement. 


Wages for work on contracts for the manufacture of supplies for government 
use are regulated by the Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended Dec. 31, 
1934, May 30, 1941, and Oct. 4, 1941. The 1934 amendment set minimum rates 
of 30 cents and 20 cents per hour for men and women over 18. By the spring of 
1941 these rates were considered to be no longer fair and reasonable, and by P.C. 
3884, May 30, they were raised to 35 and 25 cents with lower rates permitted for 
beginners and special rates for handicapped workers. P.C. 7679, Oct. 4, 1941, 
replaced P.C. 3884 to make more effective provision for the payment of the required 
rates, but the rates themselves remained unchanged. 


The National War Labour Board (see p. 676) was charged, on its formation in 
the autumn of 1941, with the administration of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act and P.C, 7679, in addition to the wages stabilization policy. A co-operative 
scheme had been worked out during the first half of 1941 between the Dominion 
and Provincial Labour Departments whereby the inspection staffs of the latter would 
be utilized for the enforcement of the fair-wages policy. This scheme was put into 
effect by an Order in Council of July 22, 1941, but with the establishment of the 
Board this order was replaced by P.C. 1774, Mar. 9, 1942, which authorizes the 
Minister of Labour to designate provincial officials and others as inspectors not 
merely for the fair-wages policy but also for the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order. 
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‘Wages Stabilization Policy.—In accordance with the Government’s general 
anti-inflationary policy, P.C. 7440, Dec. 16, 1940, as amended, set forth a wages 
policy that was to be observed by boards of conciliation and investigation in their 
recommendations regarding wages and was recommended for all employers. With 
the introduction of a comprehensive price-control policy, P.C. 7440 was replaced by 
the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order (P.C. 82538, Oct. 24, 1941, as 
amended) by which its principles were generalized, with some modification, for 
all industries. Wage rates are now stabilized at the level of Nov. 15, 1941, though 
provision is made for the raising of rates that are unduly low. At the same time, 
the imposition of undue hardship on wage-earners is to be avoided by the payment 
of a cost-of-living bonus which is to be adjusted with changes in the cost-of-living 
index. 


P.C. 8253 also provides for permanent enforcement machinery in the form of 
the National War Labour Board which, with the help of nine Regional War Labour 
Boards, is to administer the order and the fair wages policy. Each board consists 
of an independent chairman (the Dominion Minister of Labour for the National 
Board and the Provincial Ministers for the Regional Boards) and an equal number 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives. The assistance of the provincial 
departments is secured through the Regional Boards, and provision is made in P.C. 
1774 for the use of their inspection staffs (see p. 675). 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the provincial 
legislatures. In each province, except Alberta and Prince Edward Island, there is 
a special department or bureau charged with the administration of labour laws. 
The Province of Prince Edward Island has enacted little labour legislation. 
In Alberta the Department of Trade and Industry administers most labour 
legislation, the Board of Industrial Relations having charge of statutes re- 
gulating wages and hours. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered 
in each province by the department dealing with mines. Factory legislation in 
eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces prohibit child labour, 
regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide for safety and health. 
Minimum-wage legislation for both male and female workers in each province, 
except Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, is administered by a special board 
which, in each case, forms part of the Labour Department. Other legislation admin- 
istered by individual provincial departments includes the laws in each province pro- 
viding for public employment offices and for the licensing of certain classes of 
workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia enables the wages and hours of work agreed upon by 
representatives of employers and employees to be made legal throughout the industry 
concerned, and the Collective Labour Agreements Act in Quebec permits collective 
agreements between employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in the 
industry. Workmen’s compensation laws in all the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island are administered by independent boards. 


For up-to-date information regarding individual provincial Departments of 
Labour, reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments con- 
cerned, or to the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Provincial Governments. 


Wee Pettit now 
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Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation, 1941* 


Prince Edward Island.—A new statute enables the Government to fix rates 
of remuneration for truck drivers and trucking service. 


- Nova Scotia.—The Conciliation Service Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to act as a mediator and to appoint one or more Commissioners of Conciliation. 
The revised Steam Boilers Act provides for a Chief Inspector and other inspectors 
who may enter premises at all reasonable hours. Under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, application for payment of accounts for medical aid must be made 
within three months instead of within one year, as formerly. 


New Brunswick.—The Industrial Standards Act was extended to include 
construction, repair and other work on motor-vehicles. Persons in temporary em- 
ployment are now excluded from this Act only where the total cost of services and 
material does not exceed $25, instead of $100, as formerly. Beauty shops were 
brought within the Early Closing Act. New safety regulations respecting blasting 
were added to the Mining Act. The School Attendance Act makes school attend- 
ance compulsory throughout the province for the first time. The school-leaving 
age is 15 years. 


Quebec.— Under amendments to the Collective Agreement Act minimum prices 
to be charged for the services of barbers and hairdressers may be fixed under a 
collective. agreement, a fee for attendance at meetings may be paid to members of 
a joint committee and right of appeal is given in case of a summary conviction 
where the fine is at least $200. The Professional Syndicates Act was amended to 
regulate more strictly the operations of syndicates and to enable corporations to be 
members of professional syndicates of employers in any business or industry that they 
carry on. Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, surgical appliances and arti- 
ficial limbs may be furnished and may be renewed at two-year instead of at one-year, 
intervals, as formerly. An action under the common law is barred against any serv- 
ant or mandatary of the employer of an injured workman by reason of any fault 
committed in the performance of his duties. The Alcoholic Liquor Act was 
amended to forbid the cashing of pay cheques in hotels, taverns and similar places. 
New Acts were passed to regulate trade schools and to set up a Superior Council 
of Technical Education and unify the control of specialized schools. 


Ontario.—A new clause in the Power Commission Insurance Act provides for 
amendment of agreements already made with insurance corporations for service or 
income annuities or death, disability or other benefits to employees of a municipal 
authority. 


Saskatchewan.—A section added to the Factories Act authorizes the Govern- 
ment to make regulations to protect persons engaged in industrial processes involving 
the use of benzol or other dangerous substances. Such regulations may prescribe 
safety measures and require periodical medical examination of employees and 
reporting of cases of poisoning. Amendments in the City Act and the Town Act 
were designed to make more effective the application of by-laws for early closing 
in shops and places where more than one class of trade or business is carried on. 
The Trade Schools Regulation Act now forbids any person to act as agent for a 
trade schoo] outside the Province unless the operator of the school is registered 
under the Act. Regulations may prohibit publication, without authority, of any 
advertisement relating to a trade school. 


* For a general summary of labour legislation in Canada, see the 1938 Year Book, pp. 787-796. 
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Alberta.—The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was amended to 
make it apply to a dispute between any employer and a majority of any class of 
his employees as well as to one affecting a majority of all his workmen. The Act 
was also extended to cover teachers engaged under the School Act. The section 
requiring employers to engage in collective bargaining now provides that employees 
may conduct such hargaining through a trade union or through a_ negotiating 
committee duly appointed by a majority vote of the employees or of the class of 
employees affected by the dispute. Formerly, bargaining was to be carried on by 
representatives elected by a majority vote of the employees affected. The chair- 
man of a meeting to appoint representatives for collective bargaining must send the 
Minister of Trade and Industry a sworn declaration showing the number of work- 
men in the class affected by the dispute, the number attending the meeting, names 
of officers of the trade union or negotiating committee and the number of votes 
cast for the trade union or for each member of the committee. The Minister may 
remove any member of a board of conciliation whom he considers to be unduly 
delaying proceedings for settlement of the dispute and may appoint a new member. 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was brought, at its own request, within 
the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1918. A section added to the 
Factories Act is identical with that relating to dangerous substances added to the 
Saskatchewan Factories Act. Under the Hours of Work Act, the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations may now arbitrate in disputes as to wages, hours and working con- 
ditions and may also collect arrears of wages on behalf of any employee. The 
Trade Schools Regulation Act and the Electrical Protection Act were revised and 
amended and a statute enacted for the licensing of welders and the provision 
of safety measures in welding operations. 


Manitoba and British Columbia.— In these two provinces no labour legis- 
lation was enacted in 1941, the legislatures having begun their sessions late in the 
year and continued them into 1942. 


Section 2.—Occupations of the Wage-Earning Population 


The total population in gainful occupations is recorded at the census. In 
Section 15 of Chapter IV, pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book, the gainfully occupied 
in 1931 are dealt with rather extensively under the heading ‘‘Occupations of the 
Canadian People’’. Statistics of the numerical and percentage distribution of the 
wage-earning section of the gainfully occupied, by industrial and occupational 
groups, are given at pp. 741-742 of the 1938 edition of the Year Book, and a table 
at p. 732 of the 1937 edition shows the numerical and percentage distribution of 
wage-earners, by age groups, as at the Census of 1931. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census 


Tn the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 are devoted to an examination 
of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for that 
date and for the preceding twelve months. The final results of this inquiry are 
available in Vol. VI of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 
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Tables 24 and 25, at p. 836 of the 1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, 
the statistics of those actually unemployed at the date of the Census, and of time 
lost during the twelve months preceding that date. 


Estimates of Employment of the Wage-Earning Population.—Estimates 
of the numbers of wage-earners employed from 1921 to March, 1940, appears at 
pp. 750-751 of the 1940 Year Book. Owing to the changes and dislocation in 
industrial production caused by the demands of war, this series has been temporarily 
discontinued. 


Subsection 2.—Employment as Reported by Employers* 


For many years, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys 
of the employment situation, the inquiries being based upon data furnished by 
establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons or over, in the following main 
industrial groups: manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, communications, 
construction and maintenance, trade and services (mainly hotels and restaurants 
and laundry and dry-cleaning establishments). In the past few years, statistics 
have also been received from financial institutions but, for the present, the general 
index of employment is based upon data for the eight groups enumerated ahove, 
for which the record goes back to 1920. The more important groups omitted from 


* Revised by Miss M. E. K. Roughsedge, Official in charge of Employment Statistics, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. : 
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the inquiries are: agriculture, domestic and personal service, governmental, educa- 
tional and certain other professional services. As from March, 1941, the surveys 
of employment were extended to cover the current earnings of those in reported 
employment. 


During 1941, employers, to the average number of 13,440 monthly, furnished 
statistics and reported an average of 1,575,525 employees. The maximum was 
reached at Dec. 1, when the 1,750,952 reported constituted an all-time peak of 
employment; at that’ date, approximately 15-3 p.c. of the total enumerated popu- 
lation of all ages and both sexes were on the payrolls of the co-operating employers. 


Reflecting the gathering momentum of the war effort, industrial expansion 
showed extraordinary growth during 1941. The movement was uninterruptedly 
favourable from the beginning of the year, the only general decline in employment 
having been indicated at Jan. 1; this was in conformity with the seasonal trend. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index number of employment in the eight 
leading industries above-enumerated, averaged 152-3 in 1941, as compared with 
124-2 in 1940 and 118-9 in 1939, The pre-war maximum averages were those of 
114-1 in 1987 and 119-0 in 1929. 


The expansion in industrial activity during 1941 was widespread, there being 
gains in employment in al! provinces, in the eight industrial centres for which 
statistics are tabulated, and in practically all groups of industries. The outstand- 
ing growth was, for obvious reasons, in manutacturing, and particularly in the 
heavy industries. 


Employment by Economic Areas.-—l’mployment in all provinces showed 
decided gains during 1941. The largest numbers of persons were, of course, added 
to the working forces in the more highly industrialized provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, but the percentage gains in several areas were greater than in those two. 
The index numbers of employment for Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario exceeded 
the Dominion average, while those in the other provinces were lower. 


Manufacturing generally reached a new high level in each of the economic 
areas in 1941. There was also general improvement in the non-manufacturing 
divisions—logging, mining, communications, transportation, construction, trade 
services and finance. In many of these, activity was greater than in any recent 
year. 


1.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1940 and 1941, with Yearly Averages since 1929 


Notre.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 19389. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at 
p. 770 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Maritime : Prairie British 

Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Canada 
Averages, 1929............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931............. 108-1 106-9 101-2 111-5 — 95-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1933......5. 0.05... 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934............. 161-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
Averages, 1935............. 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 
Averages, 1936............. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
Averages, 1937............. 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
Averages, 1938570 cco 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111-8 
Averages, 1989............. 110-5 126-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113-9 


ee 
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1.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1940 and 1941, with Yearly Averages since 1929—concluded 


Maritime ° Prairie British 
. Year and Month Provitnene Quebec Ontario Provnéos. | Columbin Canada 
1940 
PORMBEV Luss Moe. a8 oe cee 118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 116-2 
ISO PENAT SIL Aoki oes 118-4 116-0 120-2 - 100-8 100-0 114-4 
Deri: oe otras cus 6 «Mier 116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 113-5 
DTT Sak Ac BORE soso ek vhs 111-8 112-2 118-8 96-7 102-8 111-9 
hie. SNe 2, Se ae 112-8 113-9 121-0 100-2 107-2 114-3 
Lyi tat CO ee oe ee ee 117-0 123-0 126°6 107-4 112-0 "120-9 
STB GN) 2 ne ae Oe eS 124-0 126-6 129-6 112-4 114-8 124-7 
PM OTIND He Meh tiie cciy5,. sawn 124-5 130-6 132-8 114-9 119-0 127-9 
DEHCOI DOMs lutte ates no eo eas 127-3 136-4 134-8 117-0 126-7 131-6 
WetGber Lobe Poet. os vel oee 128-2 : 142-8 140-9 118-1 127-8 136-2 
November 1s 2%. «doce 133-8 - 148-7 142-5 119- 126-3 139-2 
December og dhe es. 808s 133-2 149-7 142-7 118-8 123-6 139-1 
Averages, 1940.............. 122-2 127-9 129-2 109-0 113-3 124-2 
1941 

PSOHAL VOL ee. Pats hss cee 130-0 139-6 141-1 116-2 116-0 134-2 
HO MTNA Asi ieee. a ores shoots 135-2 139-4 143-4 112-2 118-0 135-2 
iid Se De Ce, eee ere 135-1 137-7 145-7 111-3 116-8 135-3 
AGP Per ASS 0s, he 135-6 143-1 152-0 116-7 129-4 141-3 
EAU See). NS Ate fac ka sihee ek 136-5 146-8 156-4 124-1 132-7 145-5 
Tpit oe ee eee Se 152-4 157-3 161-9 128-3 134-9 152-9 
“REET eed ae ee ee eee 163-9 161-8 165-3 132-5 139-2 157-4 
PATIO UB UP Ice aes < otek «Bits: 164-2 167-6 166-3 135-6 146-6 160-6 
SOVUOVEDEKI LS se cic jek aes 164-1 169-9 169-0 136-1 149-8 162-7 
Ootabor ls wees Ss sas bk 175-4 173-9 172-2 134-3 149-4 165-8 
November 1s ccs. cc ek 179-6 177-1 173-0 136-1 149-4 167-6 
Mecember lees eo isu. 5 ae 188-1 179-8 174-0 135-5 144-5 168-8 
Averages, 1941.............. 155-0 157-8 160-0 126-6 135-6 152-3 


Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic areas, ‘ 
as at Dec: 1.1941... 2: 8-3 31-1 41-8 10-9 7-9 100-0 


Employment by Cities.*—From the beginning of 1941, there were continuous 
gains in employment in the eight leading industrial cities. Activity generally in 
manufacturing in these cities was at a high level. Of the total number of employees 
reported in manufacturing throughout Canada at Dec. 1, 1941, about 51 p.c. were 
situated in the above centres. The non-manufacturing industries on the whole 
also afforded considerably more employment in 1941 than in the preceding year; 
in some cases, notably in trade, new all-time high index numbers were established. 


* See analysis in the bulletin ‘‘The Employment Situation in Canada during 1941’, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
by Months, 1940 and 1941, with Yearly Averages since 1929 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the propcrtion of employees reported in cach city to the total reported by all em- 
ployers making returns in Canada at Dec. 31, 1939. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 772 of 
the 1988 Year Book. 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa |Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930..... 111-8 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931..... 102-5 . 107-7 119-5 161-3 88-3 $7-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932..... 88-1 . 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933... . 81-0 . 87-5 90-2 74-6 75-9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934.... 84-5 . 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935.... 87-3 . 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 
Averages, 1936.... 92-1 : 101-5 166-2 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 
Averages, 1937..... 101-2 . 107-9 167-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 
Averages, 1938. ... 103-9 : 107-3 105-0 106-8 138-3 93-1 109-1 
Averages, 1939. ... 106-6 119-6 109-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
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2.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
by Months, 1949 and 1941, with Yearly Averages since 1929—concluded 


Year and Month | Montreal} Quebec | Tcrento | Ottawa |Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 


1940 
JANUARVA «ae cae cee 108-0 107-8 116-6 109-6 114-3 149-7 97-8 111-0 
Rebruary i: e.2- 105-7 107-1 113-9 109-2 116-6 148-6 95-8 110-3 
March-lS..ce saccse 108-1 108-7 114-6 108-9 - 117-1 149-2 94-4 | 109-0 
April lam. ee 108-8 108-1 115-9 110-6 116-4 155-1 95-4 111-5 
May iirc tite 111-3 115-6 117-9 111-0 120-1 155-2 96-6 115-7 
JURE Wee ene ee 113-5 125-6 119-9 117-9 122-3 160-0 99-4 118-6 
Jalal een. cover 114-3 127-3 121-4 124-0 124-2 143-4 101-3 122-9 
Augusta occur as 114-9 134-9 124-4 126-1 126-8 149-2 102-8 127-3 
September l...... 117-8 138-9 128-5 124-4 129-6 1€9-1 105-6 128-9 
October less = = 122-4 144-7 133-0 127-8 133-2 177-6 105-3 129-5 
November l1...... 124-3 149-0 135-2 131-2 134-4 188-5 107-5 127-9 
December 1....... 126-9 149-0 136-3 129-2 138-1 188-8 110-2 129-7 
Averages, 1940..... 114-7 126-4 123-1 319-2 124-4 161-2 101-0 120-2 
1941 

January le ese: 122-8: 144-3 137-1 130-5 137-1 193-6 1g fale: 128-8 
February 1........ 126-0 144-1 136-5 132-7 140-6 201-2 110-1 128-8 
March lt cae ae 130-0 145-8 139-3 131-4 141-7 211-8 109-9 129-5 
Aprile ca eke: 134-0 151-2 145-4 142-3 151-4 221-9 114-8 139-9 
May 1 138-1 158-6 149-7 145:8 157-4 227-9 119-4 141-3 
JUG beer. eae 141-1 163-9 153-3 150-6 161-9 229-9 122-2 141-9 
Dihyeke we tsc. pot es 146-2 171-1 155-1 153-8 164-0 235-6 124-9 147-4 
Aug@ustels ss.0h0 fee 148-5 179-1 156-7 157-0 165-8 229-3 128-6 155-6 
Septemberl1...... 151-6 186-2 159-5 156-8 168-4 244-4 129-6 159-4 
October tien ss. an 155-7 183-8 163-4 161-1 171-2 243-1 130-5 160-0 
November 1...... 158-2 190-7 167-6 164-4 175-3 244-7 133-2 163-0 
December 1....... 159-8 194-6 171-6 164-5 178-6 244-1 132-9 165-7 
Averages, 1941.... 142-7 167-8 152-9 149-2 159-4 227-8 122-8 146-8 
Relative weights, 

by cities, as at 

Dec. 1,1941..... 14-4 1:6 13-0 1-3 3-5 2-0 3°3 3°5 


Employment by Industries.—As compared with 1940, there was an advance 
of over 28 p.c. in employment in factories, as compared with that of 15 p.c. in the 
non-manufacturing classes. 

The extremely high level of activity in manufacturing is natural in view of 
the War, but increases in personnel were also indicated in many other lines. From 
Jan. 1, the upward movement of employment in factories continued uhinterruptedly 
until the close of the year, while successive new all-time highs were established 
commencing with Apr. 1. The index number, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
rose by about 26 p.c. from Jan. 1 to Dee. 1. 

In the durable goods industries, there was an increase of 46-5 p.c. over the 
previous high index, recorded in 1940, while the gain in the non-durable goods in 
this comparison was 15-2 p.c. The increase in the latter was thus much more 
similar to that indicated in the non-manufacturing group as a whole than it was 
to the increase in the heavy industries. Within the durable goods class, there was 
outstanding expansion in iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, and electrical apparatus 
industries. In the non-durable goods class, the improvement in chemical industries 
was particularly impressive, but the textile, food and many other divisions also 
afforded increased volumes of employment. 

In the non-manufacturing industries, the most extensive gain was in building; 
employment in the highway group was also more active, largely as a result of airport 
construction. Railway construction and maintenance also showed improvement, 
due to the increase in rail traffic. Logging camps were decidedly more active in 
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1941 than in 1940, although difficulty in obtaining workers adversely affected the 
situation in certain areas towards the end of the year. In transportation, the 
annual index number was the highest since 1930, while activity in communications 
was at the highest point in the decade. Employment in trading establishments 
and services reached a maximum for the period of 21 years during which the surveys 
have heen made. 


3.—Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1940 
and 1941, with Yearly Averages since 1929 

Notr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100.° The 

relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each industry to the total reported by all 


employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 31, 1941. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 773 
of the 1988 Year Book. 


Con- 
oa Manu-j} ~ ” Com- | Trans- | struc- 
Year and Month factur- | Logging] Mining | muni- | porta- |tion and|Services| Trade | Indus- 
ing cations] tion Main- tries! 
tenance 
Averages, 1929............ 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6 | 109-7 | 120-7 | 180-3 | 126-2 119-9 
Averages, 1930............ 109-0 | 108-0} 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
Averages, 1931............ 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7] 128-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 113-6 | 116-1 82-5 
Averages, 1933............ 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7) 112-1 83-4 
Averages, 1934............ $0-2 | 124-7 | 119-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
Averages, 1935............ 97-1 | 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-1 99-4 
Averages, 1936............ 103-4 | 188-7] 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-5 193-7 
Averages, 1937............ 114-4 | 189-3 | 158-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 130-2 | 132-1 114-1 
Averages, 1938............ 141-0 | 142-8 | 155-9 85-0 84-4 | 105-4 | 135-2 | 132-6 111-8 
Averages, 1939............ 112-3 | 119-1] 163-8 84-4 85-6 | 113-0 | 137-4] 1386-6 113-9 
1940 
Januaryy las cs: Sceciy | Sow 118-2 | 287-8 | 164-7 84-3 84-5 68-8 | 183-7 144-9 116-2 
INS Cy gis Wino soe ae a 120-5 | 227-2 168-4 82-7 83-3 58-1 131-8 | 136-4 114-4 
Meanchiel Perce ets oats 2k 122-6 | 179-1 167-1 §2-2 83-0 55-4 132-6 | 134-9 113-5 
ADTs 32 123-4 90-0 | 164-4 83-2 82-8 59-6 | 1383-4 137-6 111-9 
EY dilas & hy, aia See aaa ine 125-7 60-5 164°5 83-8 88-8 68-4 138-2 138-3 114-3 
Junot tek: wie Kes. Soe <3 129-2 105-2 166-7 87-1 90-3 90-5 142-5 140-7 120-9 
Uyak stays 130-3 121-4 167-2 89-4 93-7 | 105-0 | 149-2 142-8 124-7 
RUBLE ct nie. ak 134-4 | 112-2 168-1 90-9 94-8 114:3 155-4 141-4 127-9 
SE} 6 Fo a0 042) lara ea 138-4 126-8 | 170-2 92-1 94-6 121-1 157-1 142-9 131-6 
Ocroper os... 6; Gaepae 143-8 180-2 172-3 90-7 94-3 121-1 147-3 146-8 136-2 
November 1..............| 144-6] 258-6 | 174-0 90-4 93-5 120-5 148-8 148-9 139-2 
December T2s5,,)o25 ce. 144-7 | 303-6 | 172-6 90-0 92-5 105-9 147-8 154-4 139-1 
Averages, 1940............ 131-3 | 166-9 | 168-4 87-2 89-7 90-7 | 143-2 | 142-9 124-2 
1941 
RAGAN SU Ne oa os cre S 142-5 | 276-1 167-6 90-2 88-7 83-0 | 149-5 | 160-8 134-2 
We DrusT Melee nh kk aw 147-4 | 265-8 169-1 89-6 89-4 82-5 | 148-6] 147-0 135-2 
Mareh Ames ee PSF OS 150-8 |. 210-0 168-7 89-7 90-5 83-0 | 150-2 145-7 135-3 
Dc OT eR A eee a, Soe eee 158-2 | 166-2 174-1 93-4 94-3 100-2 158-3 149-1 141-3 
FEY OM ess Ie fim Shoraie & niet 162-3 107-9 174-8 94-6 99-2 120-0 | 165-6 154-5 145-5 
June 1 168-0 | 158-3 177-2 97-2 99-2 139-5 | 170-9 156-8 152-9 
RIT Liao ee tone eos Sept, 172-4 152-7 | 176-8 99-7 103-7 | 149-9 179-8 158-5 157-4 
ATTA MeR, 4 275 naete. sole. 176-8 132-8 178-1 101: 105-0 160-7 184-0 | 156-8 160-6 
peptompoer. Lass keows Je 181-4 159-6 | 181-6 102-0 | 105-9 153-9 183-9 157-5 162-7 
CLO DOR sinc aaiics wees ec 184-9 174-0 | 182-3 101-5 104-2 155-4 175-7 160-9 165-8 
POVEMINIOTAL  ouistye cele ae 187-5 | 219-6 | 185-0 | 100-0 | 102-8 | 147-7 | 173-7] 163-4 167-6 
Mscamapert (25 sos... k he 188-4 | 250-3 183-5 100-6 | 104-1 143-4 | 170-4 167-1 168-8 
Averages, 1941............ 168-4 | 187-8 | 176-6 96-7 98-9 | 126-6 | 167-5 | 156-5 152-3 
Relative weights, by in- 
dustries, as at Dee. 1, 
GA TEAPRE ES Siu ee: bot cakes 58-0 4-4 5-1 1-6 7°8 10-7 2-2 10-2 100-0 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 689). 


Earnings.*—The unprecedented advances in industrial employment in 1941 
were accompanied by important increases in the reported weekly earnings. The 
collection of the payroll data, as already stated, was commenced as from the end of 


* For an explanation of the methods used in tabulating the current payroll statistics, see the ‘‘ Annual 
Review of Employment, 1941’’. 
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March but the information obtained in the first two monthly inquiries was incom- 
plete and not fully reliable. From June 1 to Dec. 1, the dollar value of weekly 
payrolls rose by 19-6 p.c., while the number of employees increased by 10-4 p.c. 
At the latter date, the co-operating employers reported the disbursement of 
$46,132,298 to the 1,688,298 employees on their payrolls at Dec. 1, a per capita 
average of $27-32. Including the statistics for financial institutions the earnings 
of the 1,751,245 employees covered by the survey amounted to $47,986,768. The 
weekly average for the nine industrial groups was $27-40. 

As a result of the dilution of labour (a factor of increasing importance as the 
available supply of experienced workmen in the Dominion diminishes), the general 
increase in the per capita weekly earnings in the period of observation in 1941 was 
smaller than that indicated by the aggregate payrolls. Nevertheless, the reported 
average rose by 8-2 p.c. from June 1 to Dee. 1. 

The aggregate and per capita earnings generally increased almost uninter- 
ruptedly with the growth in employment until the 1941 recorded maximum was 
reached at Dec. 1. The gains in manufacturing during this period were outstanding- 
ly large, partly as a result of the concentration of workers in the more highly paid 
heavy industries as the year progressed, together with the payment of considerable 
amounts for overtime work. On the whole, the highest earnings indicated were in 
Ontario and British Columbia, where the heavy industries figure very largely in the 
industrial distribution of workers. In the cities, similar factors of distribution, 
together with high overtime payments, raised the per capita averages in Windsor 
and Hamilton to particularly high levels. 

Of the earnings reported in the various groups of industries, those in transport- 
ation and mining were the highest. These groups employed a large proportion of 
male workers, while overtime work also tended in many cases to raise the payrolls 
during 1941. The relatively low <earnings indicated in logging and services partly 
resulted from the nature of the work, but it should also be noted that the data 
tabulated make no allowance for the value of board and lodging, in many cases part 
of the remuneration of employees in these industries. Another factor tending to 
lower the per capita average in services, and also in trade, was the employment of 
considerable numbers of part-time workers, while the sex distribution was still 
another contributing factor. 


4.—Employees and Earnings Reported at Stated Dates, by Provinces, Cities and 
Industries, 1941 


Aggregate Average Per Capita Weekly Earnings 
Weekly . 
Employees arnt paid on or about— 
Province at ict 
Deot ree on or |= 
oa Apr. 1} June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
Province No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces................. 140,618 | 3,332,030 23-46 21-28 22-68 23-70 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,282 47, 643 19-51 21-51 21-76 20°88 
INOVRISCOLAz enya ce nen eeee 82,461 | 2,029,773 24-10 21-80 23-13 24-61 
Newebrans wick. assoc eer 55,875 | 1,254,614 22-37 20-47 22-02 22-45 
QueDeC! Se pears Serres oreo 524,932 | 13,266,706 24-66 23-43 24-37 25-27 
Ontaxio® 2 West 705,878 | 20,449,041 26-88 26-86 27°33 28-97 
Prairie) Provinces... .eeckoreee. 183,306 | 5,158,660 25-67 26-20 26-65 28-14 
Manttobaitee ne ae ee eee 84,836 | 2,385,533 26-20 26-52 26-69 28-12 
Saskatchewan. tas enieeis ees 36, 706 991,210 25-02 25-27 25-64 27-00 
AUBOTta ay ee cn tater rec eae eto: 61,764 | 1,781,917 25-28 26-32 27-18 28-85 
Britishi@olumbia.---es4 seo eee 133,564 | 3,925,861 27-06 27-03 27-70 29-39 


——q | uum — ue . _/ —_______ 


1 See text at top of page. 
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4.—Employees and Earnings Reported at Stated Dates, by Provinces, Cities and 
: Industries, 1941—concluded 


ee Average Per Capita Weekly Earnings 
Employees hare " paid on or about— 
City and Industry at id B 
‘ Dec. 1 Bald on of we 
Dao: 1 Apr. Le June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
INEORET GALE fice pice cs etait stot otecder eines 242,752 | 6,472,592 24-78 24-62 25°45 26-66 
TOGO Vert cot saimeis c «ieee idle aiepe-od o% 27,025 608, 012 21-57 20-74 21-53 22-50 
PLO TOD UO eect ian erties cp Sieve SUR de lene 220,255 | 6,282,854 26-49 26-49 26-50 28-53 
BUSOU ce sal mil nid oes 0 Garaale 3 <i 21,675 553 , 982 23-60 23-10 23-41 25-56 
PUIUTIGON ae oe fabs Ride sacle » diocese 58,287 | 1,770,257 27-47 27-48 28-32 30-37 
EUS Sens iEe Sie drone ale vate me +b Soy Leo | eds .204,.008 35-81 37°57 35°67 37-82 
WINDER te cee ek ots tictt «die F eoljare.cee.s . 55,3855 | 1,444,964 24-82 25-21 24-98 26-10 
MMAMGOIC EI. pn Ay hs solos ammo: . 68,414 | 1,627,281 25-48 25-65 26-93 27-86 
Industry 
NIAMUIAOUUDING ers vans vo. coisa e's sees 979,858 | 27,579,080 25-91 25-68 26-22 28-15 
Durable goods.............. lee een 491,796 | 15,272,258 28-22 27°78 28-66 31-05 
Non-durable goods................ 469,333 | 11,696,317 22-80 23-29 23°57 24-92 
Electric light and power........... 18,729 610,505 30-43 32-12 31-16 32-60 
TOO DAT oryeti Po fale, shake seo choie shghaas# esa) ass 74,264 | 1,331,095 18-26 18-83 19-27 17-92 
MISTI tees. geste Lissa sect carey eR es 86,283 | 2,924,207 31-06 30-97 32-98 33-89 
(Cormrmnnications 5...60.25ihlc soe 26, 879 739,473 26-97 27-09 26°43 27-51 
PUP ADADOPEATION: 2. Scie Cas cewine cee ee 131,573 | 4,597,415 32-30 31-63 32-78 . 84-94 
Construction and majintenance....... 180,194 | 4,849,018 23-61 22-57 23°27 24-14 
DCT VACES weet oin mes 6 Sess clark o noha: 37, 968 636,001 | 15-58 15°98 15-96 16-75 
PDA AG Mae camo lees Plas ane BECKS csedd a 171,279 | 3,976,009 22-40 22-68 23°25 23-21 
Totals) Gao. wesoss 1,688,298 | 46,132,298 25-69 25-35 26-03 27-32 


See text at top of p. 684. 


Subsection 3.—The Employment Service of Canada 


Consequent upon the organization of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the former Dominion-Provincial Employment Service, known as the Employment 
Service of Canada, has been dissolved, the majority of the employment offices of 
the Service having been taken over by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
as employment and claims offices. For further details see Section 4 of this chapter. 


Subsection 4.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the 
Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns received from about 2,000 
local trade unions, having an aggregate membership of approximately 300,000 
workers. ‘‘Unemployment”’ as here used means involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle because of 
illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that 
the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. The 
maximum of unemployment in 1941 was in February, when the percentage was 6-9, 
the lowest in 1941 was 2-4 p.c. recorded in August. In 1940 the February figure 
of 11-7 p.c. constituted the maximum, and the minimum of 4-4 p.c. was reached 
in September. Employment among organized workers was much greater in 1941 
than in 1940, the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1941 being 
4-5 p.c., as compared with 7-8 p.c. for 1940. 
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5.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, Half- Yearly, 
1931-40, and by Months, 1941 


Norte.—For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dec. 31 from December, 1915, to December, 
1930, see p. 8z7 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For data by months from 1921, see successive issues 
of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


Nova ae 
: New : British 
Month Year | Scotia | pruns- Quebec | Ontario Mani- | Saskat-| 4 porta | Colum-| Canada 
and ‘ok toba | chewan bi 
Phir WICK 1a 
JUNO 24 ae Oe 1931 7:2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16:3 
December....... 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20-3 16-5 19-5 16-9 Pl cbs 21-1 
LTA VEN ae Ne 1932 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23-4 22-3 21-9 
December....... 1932 8-4 16-5 30-9 28-5 20-9 20-8 22-8 26-0 25-5 
QAING, 8 & Sk toe te 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21-8 
December....... 1933 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9 20-3 17:2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
June: Aree cer ore 1934 11-4 7:3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
December....... 1934 4-7 7:2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
JUNOSt ence een 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 y-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
December....... 1935 7°8 7:5 20-6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
SUNG: Se SAk Moment: 1936 6-7 7:8 19-0 13-3 8-4 6-4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
December....... 1936 6-8 6-2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14-3 
BUI,» cwctia Weer eats 1937 5-9 4-7 15:3 7:6 5-7 7:2 16:6 8-0 10-4 
December....... 1937 3-3 4-6 16:5 12-9 16-8 10:6 6-7 15-8 13-0 
JUNG. teeteeseomae 1938 3-6 14-8 17-1 12-4 12-5 9-7 17-8 | 14-5 13-5 
December....... 1938 8-4 9-8 Qikee 14-5 21-4 11-8 9-5 17-3 16-2 
SUNG asrerners Sete wr 1939 6-3 8-9 15-0 9-7 10-2 | 6-6 18-2 9-7 11-6 
December....... 19389 5-3 4-3 16:1 9-7 12-0 10-2 4-9 12-4 11-4 
JUNC. eee 1940 2-4 3:7 12-2 4-9 3-9 3-4 14-6 view 7°5 
December.......; 1940 2-6 2-3 11-1 5-9 6-6 6-7 4-8 9-0 7-4 
January...... 1941 3-3 Be 9-2 6-0 4-5 6-0 6-2 6-5 6-6 
February........ 1941 2-8 3°5 9-7 6-2 5-7 5:5 8-0 6-1 6-9 
Marches tenes. 1941 3-1 3-3 7:9 6-1 5-1 5-8 11-2 7:3 6:6 
Aprile ae 1941 3-2 2-5 8-0 Syn 4-6 3°3 12-6 5-7 5:5 
Mawar trss. dence 1941 2-5 2-8 7-3 1-5 5-3 1-8 12-0 4-2 4-6 
TUNG cee te 1941 2:0 1-9 6-2 2:0 4-3 1-8 11-5 3-8 4-J 
Shivers ete oe tees Nabe Load 2-0 1-5 4-1 2-7 4-] 1:5 6-9 4-8 3°5 
AUEUS Gene ahem 1941 1-8 1-7 Bor 1-6 2:3 2k 2-1 1-9 2:4 
September....... 1941 1:8 1:8 3:7 Di : 2-8 1-6 1-9 2:5 2:7 
Octobera.- 4) 1941 1-6 1-2 4-7 2-0 2-7 3-2 3-7 Sat 3-1 
November.......| 1941 1-3 1-4 5-1 1-7 5-4 3-7 2:4 4-0 3:3 
December....... 1941 1-0 2-1 5-7 6-0 6-2 4-2 3°8 5-3 5:2 


Section 4.—Unemployment Insurance, Employment Service 
and Other Measures for the Relief and Training 
of the Unemployed 


Subsection 1.—Unemployment Insurance and Employment Service* 


Unemployment Insurance.—Unemployment Insurance came into operation 
in Canada on July 1, 1941. An outline of the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, is published at pp. 665-667 of the 1941 Year Book. This 
information is not repeated in this edition except as regards the following important 
matters. 


Insured Classes 
The benefits of the scheme will apply to all persons who are employed under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship, with certain exceptions. The exceptions 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Allon Peebles, Executive Director, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Ottawa. 
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include workers in agriculture and forestry, fishing, lumbering and logging, trans- 
portation by air’or water, stevedoring, private domestic service, employment in a 
hospital or charitable institution not carried on for gain, and workers earning more 
than $2,000 per annum. Young persons under 16 years of age cannot draw benefits 
but may accumulate benefit rights at no cost to themselves; the same holds for 
those who earn less than 90 cents in a normal full day. 


Contributions and Benefits 

Employers and workmen contribute amounts that will bring approximately 
equal totals over the country. A grant amounting to one-fifth of such contributions 
is to be added by the Dominion Government, which will also assume the whole cost 
of administration. From July 1, 1941, to Mar. 31, 1942, employers and employees 
paid $36,435,609 into the Fund ster in the same period the Dominion added 
$7,287,121. 


The Investment Committee composed of the joey Minister of Tots the 
Deputy Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, authorized 
all investments of the Insurance Fund made by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Reserves of the fund have been invested in Dominion of Canada 
Bonds. The par value of these investments up to the end of the fiscal year Mar. 31, 
1942, amounted to $38,290,000. The accrued interest on these investments was 
$226,636. 


The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class shall be one-sixth of the 
weekly rate (see following schedule). 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND BENEFITS UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Benefits 
Weekly Contributions (If in same class for 
eh ’ Denom- 2 years) 
arnings in a — ——] ination 
Class Week of Person 
y By Stamp! Single With One 
Employee | Emplcyer Person or More 
Dependants 
$ $ $ $ $ 
0 Less than 90 cents daily (or 
under 16 years of age)........ 2 0-27 0-27 2 2 
1 PAA Or Gs VeRO nee les creanis os ole 0-12 0-21 0-33 4-08 4-80 
2 S37-50\60'S 1998S os as 0-15 0-25 . 0-40 5-10 6-00 
3 D1 GO gbOrs Lh OW cos aacseae cae 0-18 0-25 0-43 6-12 7-20 
4 $1200) to Sl4-904 PF as 0-21 0-25 0-46 7-14 8-40 
5 $1500 tov G19 309 er ite keke + ceed 0-24 0-27 0-51 8-16 9-60 
6 $20 -00 tO: S20" 09l o etn 0-30 0-27 0-57 10-20 12-00 
7 $26-00 to $38-49 (or $2,000 and 
Under per annua) 255.5 .5.> 0-36 0-27 0-63 12-24 14-40 


1 Unemployment Insurance stamps combine both the employers’ and employees’ contributions. 
2 While no benefits are payable to workers earning less than 90 cents a day, or while they are under 16 years 
of age, neither do such workers, themselves, contribute to the Insurance Fund. The payments made on 
their behalf, however, make them eligible for benefits on the basis of their complete insurance record just 
as soon as they become 16 years of age, or if less than half the number of the contributions made in respect 
of them during the one year immediately preceding 2 claim for benefit are at the lowest rate of contribution. 


The amount of daily or weekly benefit is 34 times the workman’s average daily 
or weekly contribution for insured persons without dependants, and 40 times the 
average contribution for married persons mainly or wholly maintaining one or more 
dependants. It will be seen that the benefits are adjusted with regard for the 
normal wage, i.e., the normal standard of living of the employed person. 
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No benefit is payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that a worker may draw one payment for every five contributions 
made in the previous five years, less one payment for every three benefit payments 
received in the previous three years. Under the Act the whole of the benefit is 
related to the employment history of the insured individual. In so far as a man’s 
future benefits are reduced by his past claims, the worker might be likely to proceed 
more cautiously in applying for benefit. Moreover, he is made aware that the 
longer the period of employment and contribution, the greater the benefits in any 
period of unemployment, by reason of former regular contributions. 

Insurance benefits are paid as a right on fulfilment of four statutory conditions:— 

1. The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions within 

two years, while in insured employment. 

2. Proper presentation of the claim, and proof of unemployment. 

3. Proof that the contributor is capable of, and available for, work. 

4. Proof that the contributor has not refused to.attend a course of instruction, 

if required. 

Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to misconduct or 4 labour 
dispute in which the contributor is involved; unwillingness to accept suitable employ- 
ment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out of public funds; 
the earning of less than 90 cents a day while in employment. 

Prior to the commencement of the payment of contributions, the Commission, 
with the assistance of the Post Office Department, established 44 registration and 
distribution depots at various centres across Canada. These depots registered 
employers and their insured workers, and issued insurance books for insurable 
persons. Over two million insured wage-earners were covered by unemployment 
insurance. 

Numerous questions have arisen regarding the scope of the Act, and as to 
whether certain employees were insurable or not. Most of the inquiries were dealt 
with by the Commission’s officers at the registration depots; doubtful cases were 
referred to regional or head office coverage committees for administrative rulings. 


Inspectors of insurance revenue made continuous inspections of employers’ 
records to ensure that proper contributions were being made in respect of insurable 
employees. From July 1 to Mar. 31, 1942, over 35,515 audits and inspections were 
undertaken by these inspectors covering some 468,791 employed persons. 


The first date on which claimants could qualify for benefit under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was Jan. 27, 1942. Since that time there has been a moder- 
ate flow of claims for benefit. From Jan. 27 to Mar. 31, 1942, 3,539 claims filed at 
local offices were forwarded to the regional and district offices for adjudication. 
The insurance officers at these offices allowed claims that met the requirements 
of the Act and regulations. Doubtful claims and claims that failed to meet the 
necessary conditions were referred to Ottawa for review. Of the 387 claims 
received at Ottawa up to the end of the fiscal year, 71 were allowed, 65 not allowed, 
246 disqualified and 5 returned to regional and district offices for disposal. 

There were 21 requests by claimants up to the end of March, 1942, to have their 
claims referred to courts of referees and of the 21 cases referred, one was allowed, 
8 were disqualified or not allowed, one was withdrawn and 11 were pending. 

The total number of benefit cheques issued up to and including Mar. 31, 1942, 
was 3,232 and the total amount paid in unemployment insurance benefit from the 
fund was $27,752. 
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Employment Service.—The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act passed 
in May, 1918, empowered the Dominion Government to enter into Dominion- 
Provincial agreements, in which the Dominion subsidized employment offices set 
up and controlled by Provincial Governments. ‘These subsidies were conditioned 
by Dominion supervision of procedures. This Dominion-Provincial system of 
public employment offices, known as the Employment Service of Canada, functioned 
for more than two decades. 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was authorized to organize and maintain an employment service for 
Canada. The Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia signified their intention of withdrawing 
from the public employment service field as soon as the Commission’s offices were 
prepared to operate. On Aug. 1, 1941, the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
took over the direction and control of the public employment offices in the seven 
provinces. These offices continued to carry on placement activities until the em- 
ployment and claims offices of the Commission were opened, at which time their 
work was transferred to the new offices. 


6.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements. Effected by 
Employment Offices, 1932-41, and by Provinces, 1940 and 1941 


Nore.—For figures by provinces from 1920 to 1939, see corresponding table of previous Year Books, 
commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-31 are given at p. 766 of the 1988 edition. 
These statistics were provided by the employment offices of the Employment Service of Canada up 
to Aug. 1, 1941, and from that date by the Employment and Claims Offices operated by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
<i edad: Pioe ince Registered Notified Effected 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
fe) No No No. No No 
ROUAISS EI O08 ee, fs seed ce ee eae 512,695 | 139,783 | 282,643 83,385 | 278,975 735239 
OER Se PSO re eee ne tea ore cect ate 531,041 | 143,180 | 282,120 87,565 | 278,589 73,508 
GERAIS sl QOL era es tet nemo nee 569,301 155, 064 327,907 99,885 324, 900 81,191 
TRGG Als 19505 +, citar asiele de hs. co Seo aes 498,466 157,955 268,300 108,274 265, 212 88,590 
POUAIS SUD SOs toes oe acnnes necceel 515,930 164,123 241,098 114,278 237,476 93,974 
Ob aISS A9S to Sess asta. cicen aie ttee oe oe 543,343 168,880 290,790 127,598 286,618 102,918 
PER RR A POS foes chan ation Peace « 584, 727 197,937 276,851 124,390 275,388 106,957 
EROUAISS IOSD eee ee ee ld res aleteed a ous 579,645 208,327 271,654 130, 739 270,020 114,862 
POURS, 1940 eee) as cbs bualee oes ee 658,445 235,150 344, 921 166,955 336,507 138,599 
3 UTLEY tad RUE ei aes ain AD Ae mere ara 568,695 | 262,767 | 344,796 | 206,908 | 331,997 175, 766 
INO COLIN Attares caters oe eee fe: 1940 27,587 11, 640 23,475 10,910 23,363 10,116 
1941 18, 258 16,705 16,930 15, 757 16,630 15,012 
INOW STUDS WIC! no. ese dso ueceee 1940 9,226 7,389 8,991 6,950 8,951 6, 835 
1941 7,736 6,696 7,419 6,957 7,285 6,346 
BIG SSO Aree Eee ae 1940 | 189,233 73,454 84,076 66,580 82,169 45,951 
1941 192,734 94,605 94,701 87,549 92,163 66, 028 
ONERIIONS = Pees chic as eels os 1940 255, 838 90,767 140, 233 45,797 132,902 42,029 
1941 196, 260 84,895 134, 132 53, 654 123,048 49,705 
VES 0) Of: ao ee A 1940 46,199 14,010 22,072 9,601 23,450 . 9,382 
1941 45,572 18,144 22,636 11,542 24,000 10,973 
BASKAbCHE WAI itt. cleaves Slocs oe he ee 1940 25,775 8,944 15, 247 8,039 15,027 7,234 
1941 19,513 9,068 15, 293 8,412 16,059 7,569 
Allgarhnecmetnern cts cork caeeiehise ss 1940 38,548 11,488 22,501 8,591 22,445 6,714 
1941 35,533 11,567 23,117 9,508 23,191 7,141 
ESPibIS I COIN DIG. actee > <r diclecase.n- 1940 61,039 17,458 28,326 10,487 28, 200 10,338 


1941 | 53,0891 21,087 | 30,568 | 13,529 | 29,621 12,992 


With the opening of the Commission’s employment and claims offices in Quebec, 
the Provincial Government reduced the number of its employment offices. The 
Commission and the provincial employment service are working in close co-operation 
to provide employment placement facilities in that Province. 
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Prince Edward Island had never operated an emp!oyment office under the 
Employment Service of Canada, but an employment and claims office of the Com- 
mission has been established at Charlottetown. 


Employment Advisory Committees—The National Employment Advisory 
Committee has assisted the Commission in carrying out the purposes of the employ- 
ment service. Regional employment committees and local employment committees 
have been established to perform a similar function for Regional Headquarters and 
local offices. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in one locality to fill the available vacancies, 
employment offices, by special arrangement with nearly all the members of the 
Canadian Passenger Association, have been granted the privilege of issuing cer- 
tificates that entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the reduced rate of 
2-5 cents per mile. This rate is for second-class accommodation and applicable 
only to fares of not less than four dollars. During 1941, 16,419 certificates were 
issued compared with 9,859 in 1940 and 7,203 in 1939. 


Administrative Organization of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission.—The. administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act is vested in 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission composed of three persons: a Chief 
Commissioner; a commissioner appointed after consultation with organizations 
representative of workers; and a commissioner appointed after consultation with 
organizations representative of employers. 


Head Office—The Head Office of the Commission, located at Ottawa, is the 
central administrative body for the whole organization. In charge of general 
administration and responsible to the Commission is the Executive Director. 
Assisting him are the Chief Insurance Officer and the Chief Employment Officer. 


Regional and District Offices —The Commission’s field organization has been 
divided into five regions, known as Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions with regional headquarters at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg — 
and Vancouver. These offices have general direction and supervision of the local 
employment and claims offices in their respective regions. They are the 
insurance offices where claims for benefit are adjudicated and benefit cheques 
prepared. 


In the Ontario and Prairie Regions, there are district offices at North Bay, 
London, Edmonton and Saskatoon. These district offices perform similar functions 
to the regional offices in the adjudication and payment of unemployment insurance 
claims. ; 


Employment and Claims Offices—Over 100 employment and claims offices 
have been established in the larger centres across Canada. These offices assist 
employers to obtain suitable workers, and help workers, whether insured or not, to 
find satisfactory employment. It is at the employment and claims offices that 
insured workers, when they become unemployed, register for work and file their 
claims for benefit. The claims for benefit are forwarded by the local offices to the 
insurance office of the district or region for adjudication. Benefit cheques issued 
at the insurance office are sent to the local offices for delivery to the claimants. 
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Inspection.—A staff of inspectors of insurance revenue is maintained at various 
centres across Canada for the purpose of examining persons’ insurance books and 
employers’ records in order to ensure compliance with the provisions of the Act. 


Appeals.—On Dec. 31, 1940, a justice of the Quebec Superior Court was ap- 
pointed as Umpire. 

The machinery for appeals and references also includes courts of referees. A 
court of referees consists of a chairman, one or more members chosen from an 
employers’ panel, with an equal number of members chosen from an employees’ 
panel. The members of panels for courts of referees were selected by the Com- 
mission from nominations of persons submitted by employer and employee organiza- 
tions. These panels were established in 30 centres across Canada. Panel members, 
as far as is practicable, are called in rotation to serve on courts of referees. Eighteen 
persons were appointed by the Governor in Council to serve as chairmen on the 
courts of referees. 


Statistics.—Certain employment statistics, formerly gathered through the | 
Department of Labour at Ottawa by the Employment Service of Canada, were 
transferred to the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The Commission has 
also set up a statistical reporting program for unemployment insurance. This 
information, collected by the Commission from employment and claims offices 
and the regional offices and district offices, is processed and analysed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Treasury Branch.—Treasury offices are established with the Commission by 
the Dominion Department of Finance at Head Office and at each of the five regional 
and four district offices. The regional and district treasury offices are responsible 
for the issuance of refund and benefit cheques. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee—The Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee consists of a chairman and six members including employer 
and employee representatives. The Committee met several times during the 
year 1941-42 and gave assistance and advice on questions referred to it by the 
Commission. The Committee’s annual report for the year 1941 on the condition 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund was submitted to the Governor in Council 
and Parliament in February, 1942. 


National Selective Service.—An agreement has been entered into between the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Director of National Selective 
Service, whereby the Commission has agreed to carry out certain duties in connec- 
tion with the National Selective Service program. Matters of policy are determined 
by the Director of National Selective Service, but the Commission accepts the res- 
ponsibility for the execution of certain National Selective Service Orders and Rulings, 
through its own administrative machinery. Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Plan all insurance books are recalled and new insurance books are issued for Apr. 1, 
each year. The re-issue of these insurance books is accompanied by a re-registration 
of employers and their insured workers. Employers with insured persons in their 
employ are requested to register their insured and uninsured workers alike. This 
nation-wide registration provides the Government with information concerning a 
large portion of Canadian wage-earners, their skills, adaptability and availability for 
different lines of work. Managers of the Commission’s employment and claims 
offices are acting as selective service officers, with authority to apply the Selective 
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Service Regulations in each locality. The Commission’s national, regional and 
local employment committees are of value as advisory bodies in the administration 
of the National Selective Service Plan. 


Subsection 2.—National Registration of Persons on Direct Relief 


The arrangements under which the national registration and classification of 
persons on direct relief was inaugurated in September, 1936, and continued until 
Mar. 31, 1941, are outlined at p. 668 of the 1940 Year Book. Statistics of persons 
in receipt of direct relief secured through reports furnished by the provinces to the 
Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief prior to the inception of National 
Registration and the registration totals from September, 1936, to December, 1940, 
are given in that outline. The National Registration ceased at Mar. 31, 1941, 
when Dominion contributions to direct relief were discontinued. 


Dominion totals of persons on direct relief in 1940 and for the three months 
of 1941 during which the plan remained in operation are given below. 


7.—Persons on Urban and Agricultural Relief, Jan. 1, 1940, to Mar. 31, 1941 


1940 1941 
Month Agricul- Total Agricul- Total 
yo tural Direct ven tural Direct 
Relief Relief Relief Relief 
No. oO. No. fo) No. 
JANUBEY scart cceiece Meseraes ie. 618,050 96,093 714, 143 268, 857 53,829 322,686 
HOblLualyaeer crt aoe er 640,972 112,093 758,065 269,996 56,925 326,921 
Marches. ree, Veena. eae ieee 648, 869 123,673 772,542 262,466 57,428 319, 894 
Apriltnecc as the eee 619, 848 130, 236 750, 084 - ~ - 
A EW gop Paes Soa Bin ic BRP eee le 550, 250 109, 612 659, 862 - - -" 
JUNO le hee ae ae he ee 458,969 84,400 543,369 ~ - = 
DULY eee ee netoremcee 394,310 61,973 456, 283 - ~ ~ 
AUCUSL.2 teste com nan 321, 223 45,458 366, 681 - - - 
September..... reset is eke 246,716 155000 262,072 ~ - - 
October nek ele eee 226, 722 DESY ake) 250, 500 - - = 
Novem: Delcnntcmes aac: 232,163 39,772 271,935 - - - 
Decembenres. scitecn. eee 250,977 56,426 307,403 - - - 


Due to war-time industrial activity and enlistment in the armed forces, the 
number of fully employable persons on urban relief was substantially reduced during 
1940 and in the first three months of 1941. Dominion totals of fully employable 
persons on urban relief in this period are given below. 


8.—Fully Employable Persons on Urban Relief, Jan. 1, 1940, to Mar. 31, 1941 


1940 ‘ 1941 
Month |] -- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JANUALY Seen ee eee nets 133,048 31,030 164,078 42,046 11,066 53,112 
HGDIUATY Arcee ee eee 138,674 31,817 170,491 42,085 10,877 52,962 
M 140,671 32,012 172, 683 40,457 10,631 51,088 
133, 702 31,088 164, 790 - - - 
116, 783 28,777 145,560 - ~ - 
94,275 25,462 119, 737 - - - 
77,818 230155 100,971 - - - 
59,984 19,052 79,036 - - — 
37,710 12,119 49,829 - - - 
October!s. 2a a ee 33,480 _ 10,792 44,272 - - - 
INOVERMIDOE fee sees meets 34,462 10,585 45,047 ~ ~ ~ 
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_ Subsection 3.—Unemployment Relief 


On Feb. 13, 1941, the Minister of Labour announced that Dominion contri- 
butions for direct relief would be discontinued after Mar. 31, 1941.* In arriving at 
this decision the Government had in mind that, through the vast expenditures 
entailed by the War, relief rolls had been so reduced that the withdrawal of Dominion 
assistance would not place any greater burden on the provinces and municipalities, 
and that, even without Dominion aid, this burden would be substantially lightened 
as the relief situation continued to improve. 


Arrangements were continued with the provinces whereby the municipalities or, 
in any district where no municipal organization existed, the province would dis- 
tribute assistance to dependants of persons interned or detained in Canada under 
the Defence of Canada Regulations who were, after investigation, found to be in 
necessitous circumstances, the Dominion fully reimbursing the province, or the 
municipality through the province, for such expenditures as were incurred. 


Rehabilitation of Unemployed Persons of 25 to 50 Years.—Agreements were 
entered into with the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, providing for a Dominion contribution of 50 p.c. of the 
expenditures incurred by those Provinces in re-training and rehabilitating necessitous 
unemployed persons between 25 and 50 years of age, inclusive. The projects 
initiated by these Provinces and approved by the Dominion were: Nova Scotia, 
training in hardrock mining; New Brunswick, agricultural training; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the Farm Chore Plan. Under an agreement effective to 
Mar. 31, 1942, the Dominion continued to contribute to a farm rehabilitation plan 
in the Province of Ontario. - : 


Relief Settlement.—The Dominion continued to assist the Provinces of 
Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta in placing selected families, who would otherwise be 
in receipt of direct relief, on the land under the Relief Settlement Plan outlined at 
p. 762 of the 1937 Canada Year Book. Under the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1940, further agreements providing for continuity of settlement 
with agreements that expired on Mar. 31, 1940, had been completed with these 
three provinces. 


* ts th e case of one project in the Province of Quebec, Dominion assistance was continued to Mar. 
1, 1942. 


9.—Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled Under Relief Settlement 
Agreements, 1932 to Mar. 31, 1942 


Paci Settler Total 
midi sa Families Individuals 
No. No. 

NON EL ESCOLA thoy a eae, ae IGN he sole ascot ee a sa a ons Se as heals omkernnes 343 2,154 
GiB eeGr nao sattosd SuSeuenene 6 Sn aO eR NE Re Seine ian crn Aer aera. See ere 6,082 33,693 
OUTED EOS, fe GAR ooh MEN COIS ono ROE Te OCR Te CROC COPE NC oR TORTS Ate nce 606 2,990 
Ie COLIA a eee TE rte rc, hin icteric antore ohaiercis eisiae edn ot ean hone egieress > 1,688 8,490 
SALE CLAO SCAN ae ae sa eT Rae eed vo yay SS cea cte aire Big aa bRere atone aterabycciere 939 4,604 
SISTA SL Ra PT ks EN Fee Sie oc a Nici she co rab ohelle deat e Oks) sits oiotebeveins Sh euros Sgn wats 1,092 5, 148 
ert UTIN ET eT eres ite mits chee Colocci tiisicirehane se te serbia peas s 52 285 


2 WLI Ces ee ee CY i i a ge Mg eR a PE ere 10,802 57,364 
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YOUTH TRAINING AND WAR-EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAMS, 
1941-42 


The table below shows the expenditures made by the Dominion Government 
on account of youth training and war-emergency training in the fiscal year 1941-42. 


10.—Dominion Allotments and Claims Paid for Youth Training and War-Emergency 
Training, Fiscal Year 1942 


Youth Training War-Emergency Training 
Province Claims Paid Claims Paid 
Allotment to Mar. 31, Allotment to Mar. 31, 
1942 1942 
$ $ $ $ 

Princedward: Islanders at seer ee 15,000 2,700 Nil - 
INGA COLE Serenata aaa We eter entree pee: 18, 000 8,520 230,000 168,324 
New BrunsiwaGkcussacke } gerne ioe tated ones 27,500 8,729 320,000 229,994 
Que beers See ete ee es ee ee ae 175,500 108, 586 1,140,000 895,995 
ONC ATIO Sp: Se eo pes, ens Pm eve tea er 40,000 929 2,510,000 1,806, 454 
Manitobanten He ere eee er ee ene 63,000 21,645 355,000 290, 054 
Paskatchewanie eae. santas eT cian tee 15,000 5,461 575,000 491,835 
Alberta 2.2 gga RNA Wels its i etn othe Sak 77,500 37,461 685, 000 605,033 
British Colunibig: soon aaete ree eee 60, 500 21,454 520,000 409,073 
Totals ssi iert hs: er eee ei hes 492,009 215,485 6,325,000 4,897, 762 


Youth Training.—The Youth Training Act, 1939, expired on Mar. 31, 1942, 
when the Dominion-Provincial Youth-Training Program completed its fifth year of 
operation. An amount of $1,500,000 was appropriated by Parliament for carrying out 
the purposes of the Act during 1941-42 but the program was conducted on a con- 
siderably reduced scale owing to the changed situation created by the increase in 
employment opportunities. 


Special emphasis was placed on the student-aid project which was participated 
in by the four western provinces, Quebec and Prince Edward Island. In October, 
1941, in view of the shortage of doctors, engineers and scientists necessary for the 
war effort, the Dominion asked for the assistance of the four western provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec to co-operate in making available additional funds on a fifty-fifty 
percentage basis to assist students in those three professions who were in financial 
need and who would agree on graduation to make their services available to the 
war effort in the capacity for which they had been trained. The Provinces of Quebec 
and British Columbia agreed to make available $7,500 and $3,000, respectively, and 
equal amounts were contributed by the Dominion. Assistance has been given to 
333 students under this plan during the year. 


A total of 19,783 young people were given training under the Youth-Training 
Program in 1941-42; of this number, 10,549 were young women and 9,234 were 
young men. 


War-Emergency Training.—During the fiscal year 1941-42 the Dominion, 
with the co-operation of the provinces, continued to carry on the Dominion- 
Provincial War-Emergency Training Program, inaugurated in June, 1940, as a 
means of training both youths and adults to take their places in the greatly expanded 
industrial life of the country made necessary by the demands of war. This program 
_was carried on under authority of an Order in Council which invoked the War 
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Measures Act for the purpose of overcoming certain restrictions of the Youth 
Training Act and its agreements, particularly as to the circumstances and age limits 
of trainees and as to the percentage of the cost to be borne by the Dominion. 


Funds were allotted to the Department of Labour from the war appropriation 
for the purpose of carrying on this training and special schedules were approved 
and appended to all youth-training agreements that provided regulations under 
which the training was to be given. In the Province of Prince Edward Island, 
however, there were no suitable facilities for training nor were there any industries 
engaged on war contracts but arrangements were made to enrol trainees from this 
Province in training centres in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. As its con- 
tribution the Provincial Government of Prince Edward Island paid the cost of 
transportation for trainees attending these classes. 


The shops and existing equipment of the technical schools were made available 
to the Program by the municipalities without payment of rent or depreciation and 
the provinces paid certain administrative costs and one-half the price of all 
machinery and equipment purchased. All other costs of the Program were 
assumed by the Dominion Government. 


Numbers in Training.—In 1941-42 there were 73,766 persons in attendance at 
war-emergency training classes, this number being made up as follows: pre-employ- 
ment industrial classes, 36,530; part-time classes for persons employed in war 
industries, 3,924; R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes, 14,874; Navy and Army classes 
(enlisted men), 18,488. 


During the fiscal year 22,931 trainees from the pre-employment classes were 
placed in employment, 5,576 left the classes before completing their training and 
5,148 were attending classes at Mar. 31, 1942. Of the total number attending 
pre-employment classes during the year 6,519 were women. The number of men 
enlisted from the R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes during 1941-42 was 7,843, while 
1,348 left before completing training and 5,145 were still in the classes at Mar. 31, 
1942. 


Crv1LiAN TRAINING 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASsES.—Pre-employment industrial classes to 
train industrial workers for war industries were carried on in approximately 100 
centres. Each training centre operated on an eight-hour shift, many of them 
operating two shifts a day and some three. The normal length of courses was three 
months and the weekly training period varied from 37 to 44 hours. 


- Instruction was given in aircraft manufacturing, aircraft and aero-engine over- 
haul, sheet-metal work, welding (gas and arc), shipyard work (for shipwrights, 
pipefitters, rivetters, heaters, caulkers), machine-shop practice, bench-fitting and 
assembling, radio mechanics, instrument making, industrial chemistry, moulding, 
pattern making, draughting, inspecting and a course for tool-room improvers. 


Where requested by a company engaged in war work, part-time evening classes 
were held in pre-employment schools to provide classroom instruction in draughting, 
drawing, blueprint reading, mathematics, etc. 


Selection of Trainees ——The selection of trainees was made by the local schools, 
supervisors or other officers of the provincial administration. The schedule of 
regulations governing the administration of the War-Emergency Training Program, 
which was appended to the Youth-Training Agreement, provided that preference 
in the selection of trainees should be given in the following order: (1) Veterans of 
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the First World War and those discharged from the armed forces in the present 
war (see p. 697); (2) Older men; (3) Women and younger men; (4) Men over 
sixteen, with the restriction that men within the compulsory military training age 
group must not be admitted for training, unless they had been rejected for, or were 
otherwise ineligible for, military training. 


Payments to Trainees.—During the first ten months of the fiscal year weekly 
subsistence allowances were paid to trainees as follows: heads of families $12; single 
trainees living away from home $7 to $9 (according to the area); single trainees living 
at home who had given up wage-earning employment to attend a class or who were 
in financial need $3. On Feb. 2, 1942, the allowance for heads of families was in- 
creased to $13 and that for single trainees living at home to $5, with the restriction 
regarding financial need and the giving-up of wage-earning employment being 
removed. The travelling expenses of trainees to training centres and return to 
their homes or to employment were provided where necessary. 


Authority was obtained by Order in Council to bring trainees in war-emergency 
full-time pre-employment classes under the Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act for all purposes other than the payment of compensation for temporary 
disability, but allowing in all temporary disability cases necessary first-aid, medical 
and hospitalization expenses, with provision for the continuance of subsistence 
allowances in cases where hospitalization was unnecessary. 


Placement.—Special attention was given to the securing of employment for 
trainees from the war-emergency pre-employment classes by placement. officers 
engaged for that purpose. The facilities of the employment and claims offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission were utilized and the staffs of the various 
schools also assisted in the placement work. 


Where necessary, groups of trainees from one area were transferred to other 
areas where they were needed. Close contact was maintained between industry 
and the schools so that the training given would meet the requirements of the 
employer. 


FURTHER TRAINING OF EMPLOYED Prrsons.—In the autumn of 1941 field 
representatives of the War-Emergency Training Program carried out a survey to 
secure information as to the numbers of workers who had been given training within 
war industry during the period Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1941. Of the 824 firms reporting 
740 were providing training of one type or another. The total numbers given training 
in industry during the period mentioned, broken down into the different types of 
training, were as follows: foremen, 1,007; apprentices, 5,853; in plant schools, 2,653; 
training on the job lasting from 1 week to 3 months, 44,249; training on the job 
lasting over 3 months, 18,320; a total of 72,082. 


Following this survey a policy of giving Dominion financial assistance to indus- 
tries desiring to develop or establish plant schools on their own premises was adopted. 
Regulations were added to the agreement schedules, covering the War-Emergency 
Training Program, providing that assistance might be granted where special schools 
were approved by the Dominion Supervisor of Training. The conditions under 
which approval was granted to plant schools were that the company provide ade- 
quate premises or areas for training purposes; engage full-time instructors; provide 
necessary training equipment, working materials, supplies, light, heat and water; 
institute a course of instruction satisfactory to the Dominion Supervisor of Training; 
agree to joint supervision of the school by a representative nominated by the com- 
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pany and a representative of the War-Emergency Training Program nominated by 
the Supervisor of Training. The Dominion agreed to pay the salaries of instructors 
and allowances to trainees at the rates provided to trainees in pre-employment 
classes. 

_ Provision was also made to assist such firms as wished to provide evening-class 
instruction on their own premises for certain of their employees with a view to 
up-grading them. Such part-time classes were held two or three evenings a week 
with instruction being given in classroom subjects such as draughting, drawing, 
blueprint reading, mathematics, etc. The salaries of instructors and costs of sup- 
plies for these classes were paid by the Dominion. 


TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


PRE-ENLISTMENT CLASSES FOR. THE R.C.A.¥.—The pre-enlistment classes 
carried on in previous years (see p. 674 of the 1941 Year Book) under the Youth- 
Training Program to train aero-engine mechanics, airframe mechanics and wireless 
operators (ground) for the R.C.A.F. were carried on during 1941-42 under the War- 
Emergency Training Program. In addition to the foregoing ground trades, pre- 
enlistment classes were established in Ontario during the past year to train radio 
mechanics, while pre-enlistment classes in all provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island, were inaugurated to give educational refresher training for potential air 
crew personnel. These classes were established at the request of the R.C.A.F. 

The syllabus for each course of training was drawn up by the R.C.A.F. and the 
trainees on completion of their training were examined or trade tested and those 
who successfully passed these tests were then enlisted. R.C.A.F. Headquarters 
appointed a liaison officer to visit all schools and report on methods of training and 
also appointed a resident liaison N.C.O. at each school. 

During the first ten months of the year weekly subsistence allowances were 
paid to trainees in R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes at the following rates: beads of 
families $12; single trainees living away from home $9; single trainees living at 
home $7. On Feb. 2 the allowance to heads of families was increased to $15 and 
that for single trainees living away from home to $10. 

Trainees in pre-enlistment classes for the R.C.A.F. were brought under the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act on the same basis as trainees in full- 
time pre-employment classes as described on p. 696. 


ARMY AND Navy TRADESMEN’s CLAsses.— During 1941-42 the Army continued 
torefer enlisted men to training centres under the War-Emergency Training Program 
for basic training in certain trades. The trades for which instruction to army men 
was given were motor mechanics, driver mechanics, blacksmiths, carpenters, clerks, 
draughtsmen, electricians and radio mechanics, fitters and artificers, tin and copper- 
smiths, plumbers, welders, cooks, bricklayers, concretors and instrument makers. 
The normal length of each course was three months. 

The men given training under this phase of the program were all enlisted men 
selected by the Army, and were not in receipt of any subsistence allowances from 
the War-Emergency Training Program. 

Some classes were also held to train men for the Navy during the year 1941-42. 
These were all located in the Province of Ontario, the instruction given being for 
artificers, radio technicians and bench fitters. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE ARMED ForcEs.—Order 
in Gouncil P.C. 7633 of Oct. 1, 1941, known as “‘The Post-discharged Re-establishment 
Order’’, provides that the Minister of Pensions and National Health may order the 
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payment of a weekly grant to discharged persons under certain conditions, one of 
which is that such persons are pursuing vocational training or other educational 
training. At the request of the Minister of Pensions and National Health, arrange- 
ments were made whereby vocational training would be provided in training centres 
under the Department of Labour to members of the armed forces honourably dis- 
charged subsequent to July 1, 1941, who might be referred to such centres by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. Provision was made to admit such 
persons to regular classes being conducted under the War-Emergency Training 
Program, classes being conducted under the Youth-Training Program or, subject 
to the consent of the school authorities, to existing classes carried on at provincial 
or municipal schools as part of their regular work.. In the latter case the normal 
tuition fee was paid to the school authorities. Provision was also made for the 
establishment of special classes to provide vocational training to discharged mem- 
bers of the armed forces where necessary. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Full information concerning trade unions in Canada, the number of branches, 
membership and other matters, is published in the ennual report ‘Labour 
Organization in Canada” issued by the Department of Labour. 


At the close of 1940 there were 365,544 members of trade unions in Canada. 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada reported 1,766 local branches with 
a membership of 165,398; the Canadian Congress of Labour, 448 branches with 
82,801 members; the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada and other 
National Catholic Unions, 277 branches with 47,614 members; independent rail- 
road brotherhoods, 353 branches with 25,405 members; other central organizations, 
336 branches with 23,299 members; and independent local units, 88 with 21,027 
members. 

Thus there were 3,268 local branch unions in Canada of which 2,078 were 
international, 1,102 were Canadian and 88 were independent units. As compared 
with 1939, this represents a decrease of 28 branches but an increase in membership 
of 6,577. 


11.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-40 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No. No. : No. 

10 elit ace tee: a8 ces: 133,132 TOOT ere nei eeccee aete 313,320 198 ae se ace ee 310,544 
NON IDE APs Se ae ee hed 160, 120 LO Oat Shad aren | av 276, 621 1932) ed ret oo wares 283,576 
1K ae See Bee OE 175,799 ODS A eee 278,092 LOSSee Saale © Sete 286, 220 
5D ers ta anerty SUP 166, 163 19242 te. ee oo els 260, 643 1934 Sekt ee eee 281,774 
VOT Se ete bo eae Cana 143,343 ODS eecanera ee ota S 271,064 LOGO Re © eee een oes: 280,704 
OTOP tet oh ube et ceed 160,407 19062 Aso 52 sateen ere 274, 604 19365) at oer ree 322,473 
i ON fe at ES ea at eet es ee 204, 630 102 VANE oe eee eee 290, 282 TOS Caged, Se eerie 384, 619 
i LOh eon My oe a eae 248. 887 TODS ena ew. See 300, 602 LOSST aie. AUR ee ee 385,039 
L919) ae nd PA ei 378,047 OD Yah sek eee cnen 8 319,476 19SUy spas: bap Ah eee 358, 967 
G20 ee eee tae 373, 842 LYS OU Se ect tei: 322,429 1940 oe Ure eee 365,544 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Congress is the oldest of the cen- 
tral labour organizations in Canada. After the disbanding of the Canadian Labour 
Union, which had drawn together local unions in Ontario and which had met 
annually from 1873 to 1877 inclusive, there was no central organization until 1883, 
when the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local unions 
and plans were made to establish a federal organization which was formally set up 
in 1886. 
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Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are “‘inter- 
national” trade unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, a number 
of Canadian unions and 100 directly chartered federal labour unions. The latter 
have 8,661 members. Of the local branch unions affiliated with the Congress, 
1,615 reported to the Department of Labour a membership of 183,487. 


Canadian Congress of Labour.—This Congress was organized in September, 
1939, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit affiliation with it of international unions, that is, unions with 
members in both Canada and the United States. In addition to Canadian unions 
and international unions, which in the United States are affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the Canadian Congress of Labour has 91 directly 
chartered-locals with 9,878 members. Of the local branch unions, 375 reported to 
the Department of Labour an aggregate membership of 76,983. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—Organized in 1921 , the Confeder- 
ation now reports 257 local branch unions with 46,341 members. The Department 
of Labour received reports from 198 of these unions showing a total of 39,717 mem- 
bers. 


Canadian Federation of Labour.—This organization was formed at a conference 
at Winnipeg on Oct. 24, 1936, by former members of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The unions affiliated with the Federation reported a membership of 4,319. 
in 48 local unions. Of these locals 13 reported to the Department of Labour a 
combined membership of 1,291. 


American Federation of Labor.—The American Federation of Labor had 17 
federal labour unions in Canada at the end of 1940, bodies over which no affiliated 
organization claims jurisdiction. These unions have a total membership of 1,052. 
The Federation pays a capitation tax to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
on the membership of these local unions. 


Membership by Industries and Trades.—A classification of union members 
by industries and trades is shown in Table 12. 


12.—\Trade Union Membership by Industries and Trades, 1940 


Number Percentage 
Industrial Group of of Total 

Members Members 
MMMM CELA TRUINO. oso 215 yo Cree Sil Sedans otha sister Aura spa oleGie ce’e Slee 28,641 7:84 
Many Oe ener ee 012 RR eee ees apbver ss Giant et San ARMA aad aye sibs Saou S 40,479 11-07 
ot LOPES 4p, scopy aes he Ec IEN ETE dems Sirens. eee ihe SRP reali el IN Aa eRe se Rg Me aR 3y, 800 10-89 
VE UN ERSTE SONG 23 leer O14) Ges 20s ee ar aE rie thy See a ee 25, 835 7:07 
Rae LOGS QC SOEs | eee een ee SGT Sead els AEs c Steletnatoh Se ale mas 29,348 8-03 
NMR ERIINN fc bis ke ful on eae AT on eceln ae « ain 7's ten dene wi ebiagin't « 83, 142 22-74 
thes transport melding NAVIZATION 1.) oe. co ecce nsec suiees pie a deleeod nee eeee 29,712 8-13 
Public employees, p2rsonal service and amusement.....:........000e.eee eee 34, 807 10-89 
Pueomureemmand PeTeral IAPOUL | cose. Scie o cle oo 2 em pisimas aleinaefole sues 48,780 13-34 


0 RES RR ee OTE WOES at ier ne 365,544 100-00 
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13.—Trade Union Central Organizations in Canada Having 500 or More Members, 
with Numbers of Branches in Canada and Reported Membership as at Dee. 31, 
1940. 


Branches |Membership 


Organization in Canada | Reported 
: No. No. 
Automobile Workers of America, International Union, United.................. 4 5,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 8 717 
Barbers’, Journeymen, International Union of America..............-..0000008- 23 750 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 17 890 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, International Brother- 

WOO OLE. eke Bie Peeks Aye ol RR eI ere DE ete ao ie ee ae eens 41 2,583 
‘Boottand Shoe WorkerssUnionswace fee eae oe ee ee 5 1,500 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of United. 221 1,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............ 4] neal ye 
Building Workers of Canada, Amalgamated...............c.00cccccceec sce eces 12 1,182 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of..................... 94 13,320 
Civiliservants of Canada, Amaleamated- nc. ene ee eee ere 43 3,978 
@iviliService Association of Albertans. seein ennai: nee eee 14 1,959 
Clothing Workersiof"America sAmaleamated ..kececneceicss terior ein ee ee one 22 5,355 
Wommercial Velesraphers Unione ens aoe cee eee ee eee eer 4 1,479 
Communications, Union, Ghe, Canadiane sect ereiaae em cite rcnee eee 2 586 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United..................-. 2 637 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of..................-e+eeeeereess 51 SLO 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating ................... ccc eee: 6 2,789 
Engineers, International Union ovOpenating. 70st ee eee eee 24 1,164 
Express: Employees brothnerhoodvols pee reece tees Coe en ee 30 1,837 
Parmer-labour, Union sNewsbruns wicker. en oe eis rene ere re tee 18 704 
‘Rireshiehters, international Association Olver acetic tae eee 48 2,500 
Fishermen and Fishhandlers’ Union, Canadian...................-- PA PRIS BG , 8 900 
HishermenssUnion. eaciics © OASt me earner eee eo eee een en ae gee er 21 934 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International 10 2,725 
Garment) WorkersolsAmerica, United) siren ee ee eee eee 8 750 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’................ceseeeececcceues VW 8,500 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United.............. ial 1,734 
Hosiery Workers’ Association, Canadian Full-Fashioned..................-.-+- 14 1,645 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 

International LeaouciofeAmerica yee eee ees See eee 31 4,082 
Industrial Workers of the: Worldiccse tec areca ee ca ice ee ees 5 514 
Letter Carriers, Federated Associationo£..4 s.oktageen. eee ke ae eee 74 1,404 
bithographersot-America, Amsleamated asec eee eonoea ee Tone Ui 652 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of s:en.ce sane eee ee eee eee 97 4,900 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.................-0+eee0-: 96 6,281 
Longshoremen’s Association, International.,................00ceceeeeeceeeecees 26 4,000 
Machinists, InternationalcAssociationof- sae ene ee. ee ee ee 84 Lots 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of.................0eecececeeeees 196 12,964 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association of..............2eseeeceeeeee 15 865 
Metal Workers’, Sheet, International Association...............0ccesececeees oon 16 880 
Mine Workers of America, AS cbveye MueR i aae Seek See ARNO Hie ghee. A a aa ode We aa Te apa 71 21,699 
Moulders’ Union of North America Internationa Laisa cereale 30 2,340 
Musicians, American FederationiOl:.<) Accs fa0) ate saa Ons Ee tee 32 5,100 
Native Brotherhood ofBritish Columbiatee.) .t enter eee ee 22 2,129 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............ 4! 1,239 
Paper Makers, InternationaliBrotherhoodofsse ae eee eee eee 41 3,480 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International...................... 5 529 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United States and Canada, United Associa- 

St ION. Of JOUTNEYINeN's Sane. cee eee OH ee Se ee ae 37 2,400 
Postal Himployees* Canadian. «5 een Ae ee ee ee ee 23 800 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International, ..... 19 1,666 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Werkere. International Brotherhood of........... 45 10, 600 
Railroad Lelegraphers; Order of... ich s Paeauce cea cnn aan eee 13 5,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brothethood Of soy n.d ws eee Se oe 92 12,089 
Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood ofr es see ee eee 175 15,000 
Railway and Steamship eS, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

ployees, Brotherhood of iiscs aan ore oe ee ee eee 97 6,591 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Bilectrie Streets ii 5. ti yds cea ace ae ae Ge oe ee eo er cen ee GI 6,940 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of.............0ceccececceccaceccess 1i1 11,533 
Railway Conductors of America, Orderiofs, Sc ae eee 67 2,128 
Railwaymen, Canadian Agaogiation OfCk i). p<. age eke na ee: 71 3,530 
Railwaymen; ‘National Union Of 6.00.50 to cee, ee ee ee 2 2,442 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation; Dominion sa). 2) fon eee ee 191 910 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective ASSOCIALION “ence cote ict Co One eee 4 610 
Rubber Workers of America, International United...............c0cceccuceeecs 6 1,085 


? Includes 3 sub-branches. 2 No branches, membership ‘at large’ only. 
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13.—Trade Union Central Organizations in Canada Having 500 or More Members, 
with Numbers of Branches in Canada and Reported Membership as at Dec. 31, 
1940—concluded. 


Branches |Membership 


Organization in Canada | Reported 
No. No 

Shoe and Leather Workers’ Organizing Commitiee...........0..0. cece cee eeee 3 840 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 

and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical................02e0eeeeees 34 960 

Spec OLKETA Organi Inge OMIM GOO ences ats xs halasaianecn acs, rassric aac ete arene 18 11,816 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of... 23 2,655 

SE OLTAp LICH GU MIO TP DLCTDAUIOUAL Ga centlelaeiccibersies oieihie 6 Coe ore Sr ates ae Lie wae ste 49 4,291 

AVood Workersor America, International.) aces. see bi ssc evodeeleasNeaa eka: 13 3,800 

Totals: --3-.... - Si EARS suet ook RS EE PRE RE RO 2,433 263,238 


Canada and the International Labour Organization.*—The International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, set up in 1919 in accordance with 
Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace to promote the improvement of labour conditions 
by international agreement and legislative action, comprises the International 
Labour Conference, which meets annually and is composed of four representatives 
of each Member State, two of whom are government delegates, while two represent 
employers and workers, respectively, and the International Labour Office at Geneva, 
which functions as a secretariat for the Conference and also collects and publishes 
information. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body, consisting of 
32 persons appointed by the Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 
represent employers and 8 represent workers. 


As a consequence of the War, the International Labour Office by June, 1940, 
found itself so isolated from the great majority of the member countries that the 
work of the organization could not be carried on effectively from Geneva. Therefore, 
the Government of Canada, in August, 1940, indicated its willingness that the staff 
of the Office should be temporarily transferred to Canada. The Director of the 
Office selected Montreal as the most suitable location and McGill University pro- 
vided the necessary accommodation. 


Twenty-five sessions of the Conference were held between its inception in 1919 
and the outbreak of war in 1939. A representative conference of the Organization 
was held at New York in October, 1941, and there were special meetings of the United 
States and Canadian representatives at Montreal in January and April, 1941, and 
at Montreal and New York in March, 1942. Sixty-seven draft conventions and 
66 recommendations were adopted by the annual Conference. The subjects dealt 
with in these conventions and recommendations and the action of Canada in regard 
to them are indicated at p. 684 of the 1941 Year Book. 


* On this subject see also the Year Book, 1921, pp. 607-609; 1922-23, pp. 704-707; and 1924, pp. 666-670. 
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Section 6.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities; from departmental correspondents; and 
from press clippings. 


14. Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1937-41 


Numbers of Fatal Accidents Percentages of Fatal Accidents 
Industry - — 
1937 ) 1988 } 1989 ) 1940 ; 1941:|| 1937 ) 1938 , 1939 ; 1940 ; 19411 
NA OPICULEUFC ct Chee See one ee ee 156; 156) 162) 127) 143): 12-5) 13-4) 15-2) 10-5) 9-5 
LO RCT DAE Apher ee AOD a ee 149 143 148 OTL 170} 12-0) 12-2} 18-8) 14-7] 11-3 
Pishingeand trapper). ee ae 2 52 30 29 34 24 4-2 2°6) 92-7 2:8 1-6 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting, and 
GUAT RYAN G eee ee ee eee eee ee 201} 253 TGS) >" LFS 92521691) 2-7 15-7 Pa aot tomy 
Manutacturing: mca cea n naee ee. 157} 136) — 110} = 1441> 230) 12-6)” 11-6)— 10-8) 41-9) G52 
Construction tr. eee hen: seers 170) 154). “133 173} 194) 13-6} 18-2} 12-4) 14-3) 12-8 
Electric light and power.............. 23 19 25 25 30 1:8 1-6} 2-4 2-1 2-0 
Transportation and public utilities ... 227 166 181} 236) 314] 18-2} 14-2) 16-9) 19-5} 20-8 
ADL SEENG (Seek Seat neem rr oh ees retin ded earch hes icky oe 46 44 44 oe 63] 3:7) 3-8) 4-1] 4-2) 4-2 
Service nese se TON: Sk re en eee ne 65 66 70 65 88 5:2) 5-7) 6-5] 5-4" 8-8 
Miscellaneous’ ste a4 eo Waa nae 1; Nil | Nil 1 lj 0-1 - 0-1) O-1 
Rotals: 295: ova s cee 1,247) 1,167) 1,070) 1,208] 1,509] 106-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-9) 100-0 


1 Figures subject to revision. ; 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1941, by 
causes, shows that the largest number, 523, came under the category ‘by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.”. This includes all accidents caused by cars or engines, 
including mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and 
horse-drawn vehicles, as well as moving implements, water craft and civil aircraft. 

‘Dangerous substances” including electric current, explosives, hot “and 


inflammable substances, mine explosions, gas fumes, etc., boiler explosions, steam - 


escapes and conflagrations caused 237 fatalities. Next in order were accidents 
resulting from ‘falling objects”, 224 in number. Other fatalities were: 221 caused 
by various classes of falls of persons; 40 deaths from “hoisting apparatus’; 36 were 
caused by prime movers; 34 by animals (including 20 by horses); 27 by handling of 
objects; 25 by working machines; 25 by striking against or being struck by objects; 
and 7 by tools. The category “other causes” had 110 fatalities of which 61 were due 
to industrial disease. 

Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are included in Subsection 2. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, legislation is in force 
providing for compensation for personal injury to a workman by accident 
arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a specified industrial disease, 
except where the workman is disabled for less than a stated number of days. To 
ensure payment of such compensation, each Act provides for an accident fund, 
administered by a provincial board, to which employers are required to contribute 
at a rate determined by the board in accordance with the hazards of the industry. 
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A workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against his 
employer for injury from an accident during employment. There is also a Dominion 
Act that provides for compensation for accidents to Dominion Government 
employees according to the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which 
the accident occurs. In Prince Edward Island, where there is no provincial work- 
men’s compensation Act in effect, compensation is paid to Dominion Government 
employees according to the provisions of the New Brunswick Act. 


Scope of the Acts—The Acts vary in scope but, in general, they cover construc- 
tion, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, transportation and communications 
and the operation of public utilities; undertakings. in which not more than a stated 
number of workmen are usually -employed may be excluded, except in British 
Columbia and Alberta. Except to a limited extent in Alberta, the Acts do not 
apply to farming or to domestic service. However, in some cases, persons in these 
classes may be included upon application by employers or employees. This com- 
pulsory State system of collective liability replaced one of individual liability but 
an individual liability Act still covers certain classes of railway employees in Saskat- 
chewan. Nova Scotia requires persons employing men in fishing and dredging to 
carry insurance. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway and shipping 
companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for 
compensation, as determined by the Board, and pay a proportion of the expenses 
of administration. 


‘Medical Aid.—Necessary medical aid is given to workmen during disability, 
except in Nova Scotia where it is provided for thirty days only, unless the Board 
extends this period. In Alberta and British Columbia, workmen contribute to 
the cost of medical aid; elsewhere it is borne by the Accident Funds. Where the 
employer is individually liable for compensation under the Act, he must also furnish 
medical aid. . 


In all provinces certain industrial diseases entitle a workman to compensation. 
These diseases are set out in a schedule to the Act except in New Brunswick where 
they are in regulations but in each province the Board has power to add to the list. 
Compensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, 
lead, mercury and phosphorus. In all, except New Brunswick, silicosis is com- 
pensated under certain conditions. The other diseases compensated vary according 
to the industries of the provinces. 


Safety Regulateons.—Except in Manitoba, where accident prevention work is 
under the Bureau of Labour, the Workmen’s Compensation Boards have power to 
inspect the premises of employers and to see whether precautions are being taken 
for prevention of accidents. In Alberta and British Columbia, the Boards may make 
safety regulations; in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan, associations of employers organized for accident prevention may be granted 
financial assistance by the Boards. In every province the Boards lay down regula- 
tions for first-aid equipment. 


Benefits —Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the 
accident and the date when compensation begins but in all the provinces medical 
aid is given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from three to 
seven days and in some provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period if 
disability continues beyond it. 
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At present, compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 

Burial expenses, $100 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, $150 in Manitoba, 
and $125 in the other provinces (in certain cases costs of transportation of the 
body are allowed). . 

To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster-mother as long as the children are 
under the age limit, a monthly payment in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick of $30, 
in Alberta of $35 and in the remaining provinces of $40; in addition, a lump sum of 
$100 is paid in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

For each child in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving compensation: 
$7-50 in Nova Scotia and British Columbia; $10 in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan; and in Manitoba and Alberta, $12 for the eldest child, 
$10-for the second, $9 for the third and $8 for each additional child. To each 
orphan child, $15 in all provinces with a maximum of $60 to one family in Nova 
Scotia. fit ae 

The age limit for children, except invalids, is 16 in Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 18 in Quebec and Alberta, and 16 
for boys and 18 for girls in New Brunswick. In Manitoba, payments in respect of 
children may be made up to the age of 18 if it is desirable to continue their education. 
In British Columbia and Manitoba, payments to invalid children are continued 
until recovery while the other provinces make payments only for the length of time 
the Boards consider the workman would have contributed to their support. 

Where the only dependants are other than consort or children, all the Acts 
stipulate that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the pecuniary 
loss but the monthly sum to be paid to all such dependants is limited to $40 in 
Manitoba, $65 in Alberta and $45 in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. In the 
latter province, however, if there are also dependants such as widow, invalid widower 
or orphan, the maximum payable to other dependants is $30. In all provinces 
compensation is continued only for such time as the Boards consider the workman 
would have contributed to their support. 

In all provinces, except New Brunswick and British Columbia, maximum 
benefits payable to dependants in case of death of the workman are two-thirds of 
the earnings; in New Brunswick, 60 p.c. of earnings. The minimum payable to 
consort and one child in Quebec is $50 per month or $12-50 per week if there is 
more than one child; in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan the minimum is 
$12-50 per week ($15 per week in Manitoba if there is more than one child). 

The rate for permanent total disablement in all provinces, except New Brunswick, 
is a weekly payment for its duration equal to 663 p.c. of the average weekly earnings; 
in New Brunswick it is 60 p.c. As in fatal cases, the Acts fix a minimum weekly 
sum that must be paid unless earnings fall below that minimum, in which case a 
sum equal to the earnings is paid.* This minimum is $8 in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, $10 in Alberta and British Columbia, $12-50 in Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, and $15 in Manitoba. For permanent partial disablement similar 
provision is made in all the provinces, except New Brunswick and Alberta, i.e., two- 
thirds of the difference in earnings before and after the accident. In New Brunswick 
and Alberta, the amount is determined by the Board according to the impairment 
of earning capacity. In Nova Scotia if there is little or no difference, or in the other 
provinces if the difference is 10 p.c. or less, a lump sum may be given. In New 
Brunswick, 60 p.c. of the diminution of earnings is payable for temporary partial 
disablement. 


* In Ontario when average earnings are below $12-50 a week, 100 p.c. of earnings is paid. In Saskatch- 
ewan, when average earnings are below the minimum, an arbitrary rate of $9 for those over, and of $6 for 
those under 21, is paid. 
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The average earnings on which compensation is based must be computed in 
the manner best calctilated to give the rate per week or per month at which the worker 
was remunerated but are not to exceed $1,500 a year in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and $2,000 in the other provinces. If for any reason the earnings of the 
workman at the time of the accident are not considered a proper basis for compensa- 
tion, the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person employed 
by the same employer in the. same grade of work, or by another employer in the 
locality. The rate of compensation of workmen under 21 years of age may be later 
increased if it is probable that their earning power, had the injury not been suffered, 
would have increased. 


The statistics of workmen’s compensation, as compiled by the various provincial 
boards are-not tabulated on a comparable basis and must therefore be presented 
as a series of tables. 


15.—Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1932-41 


Nortr.—Estimates for outstanding claims not included. Statistics for the years 1917-31 are given 
at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Com- Medical Accidents 
Year pensation |. Aid Total Compensated 
$ $ $ No. 
Mri MPI at a tars ps ooh ic ee UR en as Ee 688, 445 84,281 772,729 5,024 
Dea tees ee IA i Pouch hore he vsnecesaciead volte weaihox 570, 701 69,575 640,276. IL 5, 168 
IBY Weg os SOM Seen, (iin ties SCRE). Wikr anne ae ene 794,717 113, 860 908,577 8,063 
LSS ee ee eA as he eR eh aren tos Base ee ae 954,061 130,952 1,085,013 8,971 
Deets ney Pe ae ee ete Veet EL ec 1,160,738 167, 255 1,327,993 10, 246 
SUE Sept OY Rich oe Siri, Beer, shh. See 1,189,710 190, 846 1,380, 556 11,953 
Le eee eee eS. BEE. Aone DE eee Es 1,976, 154 206, 233 2,182,387 11,408 
ET RS Sa ania Tee ae ae eee am 1,391, 933, 189,031 1,580, 964 11,823 
OEY fae Oy ete ek a ae i are 1, 285,390 190, 616 1,476,006 13,9481 
LO e SOM. ier SS NO eRe ek ea 1, 250800 217,129 1,502, 882 15, 150 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


16.— Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1932-41 
Nore.—Statistics for the years 1920-31 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Fatal Medical Aid 


—_————_—- | YY Permanent 
ae ss et ee Doctors’ Hospital Total 
sts ti Eeaniant Funeral |- Reserve Fees and and Disability 
i ae tes wadity | Expenses |for Pensions} Trans- Nursing Reserve 
portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOO 2a deta face 137,762 71,527 1,403 33, 280 68,712 46,907 1 
LORS ecto sos 145, 063 103, 742 2,126 63, 649 88,304 63,572 20,521 
MOBS soto 192, 207 80, 967 2,104 > 83,485 110, 103 85,724 1 
MENS Sas cae ae 195,763 91,382 2,388 86, 161 111,470 83, 221 10,273 
[O0G7. erie +5 247,204 88, 596 2,290 106, 633 130, 266 101, 262 . 9,347 
eyed Sak oe 304, 033 79,246 2,101 73,180 . 140,014 108, 521 1 
USB IS ae ae oo: 210,590 57, 597 1,478 58,359 94,591 51,144 7,326 
1BSOR. Reese occ 220, 053 78,326 1, 833 69,175 (103,115 59, 295 5,361 
TOOOR Rare i. 259,571 62, 159 1,759 108, 227 84, 594 48, 200 10,309 
194990 Vee Bons 331,432 72,726 3,383 110, 683 78,126 50, 443 3 
1 No reserve reported, 2 Figures subject to revision, 3 Not available, 


\ 
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17.—Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1932-41 
Nore.—Statistics for 1928-31 are given at p. 778 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Y Claims Com- Medical 
ee Schedules pensation Aid 
1 and 2 Schedule 1 Schedule 1 
No. $ $ 

19398, Ane Se U re Eee REED vee er ee, ny, en nee Orn iet ere eieate 34,414 Dei Wi, Oa by 514,742 
1 se eee a ere erie At <n MN oon RR or nm An co OO Wao TN i Ne 30,462 1,609, 953 413,194 
1934 ee Pe ne AE et coe Seen Sy ere Oi soe eae ean 35,436 1,910, 834 543,101 
193.5 sme scie aden eens seo Ee ete RT eit. asitey AS tee Bra 40,521 2,394, 628 637, 862 
OE Rear S Riomee sora eee. Ash inom ROR Ss ARG oe Ss An aaa 43 , 838 3,186,181 836, 546 
BY (ae eters We rene AR a Oe SP i: ae Nine tye tear, Sa. ict Seb RS 70,355 4,542,436 dmissrota 
AES eck cet AR Athen, eal AMER wing anh a Che Edy ha oy aoa, ba eR 58,335 3,480,011 866, 454 
1939, Prt ice keto he s SIR k Satie deg, Cine ae wuhy pin te ie ee teh 53,942 3, 1438, 787 778, 665 
1940 aE oo aba. hee, OSs SAE e TO ooo 2 bh epee 65, 704 4,301, 893 1,093, 928 
AQAT II Seep ae ane ok Recreate oh Men faa Berea See aa 82,568 5,048, 459 1,500,093 


1 Subject to revision. 


18.—Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1932-41 
Norr.—Statistics for the years 1915-31 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 


oars Schedule 1 Schedule 21 Accidents 
a el ad Crown Total Reported 
Com- Medical Com- Benefits 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ -$ $ $ No 

LOS Da ee eri AL Re ee ee, Ce, See 3, 202, 639 817, 240 1,105,741 D120, 021 41,470 
COS Sees Aico: acai SRE ee nccatde Sree einen 2,298,788 667, 582 732, 699 3, 699, 069 38,042 
SY oy) | ae OR enemy aie Ai Mee ws Ie TO eo ted. 2,745, 239 841,738 912,730 4,499,707 54,730 
LOS Sica ait OF ck. pe et te Rte eee ee 3, 225, 899 1,037, 683 1,050, 531 5,314, 113 58,546 
NG ed 1h et Ree OA 2 Buty at A Erty SPOR REE AUS, Sch cae 8,553, 282 1,058, 642 1,031, 874 5, 643, 798 61,382 
(O37 RR SoU Ree os ee ee 3, 837, 589 1, 251, 848 1,040, 523 6,129,961 70, 582 
LOS Sis iret etre he teach sere ties EO PR ce ene 4,362,618 1,153,895 947,748 6,464, 261 59, 834 
NOS Oe oe rea nes Saree TIN aN Get etic om comers 4,174,408 1,094, 693 883 , 306 6,152,407 | 60, 520 
1940 Meee ee hele Ge ee i See ee 4,852,470 1,408, 250 1,022,158 7,282,878 81,116 
1 AEE 8 ee Re RAGS aoe Cony oI iets OLS Gearon Be 6, 662, 465 L772)306 1,464,051 9, 898, 893 113, 822 


1 Comprises employers individually liable (see p. 703). 


19.—Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1932-41 
Norte.—Statistics for the years 1917-31 are given at p. 760 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 


Accidents 
Year C d 
Compensation) Medical Aid Total ompensate 
$ $ $ No. 
OSD Rees sly. een one, oa, ts AI eae ee eee 636,975 165,969 802,944 5, 695 
1S Fak 8 i 3 Ae Ae cs RCA 96 | SR A 2 456, 180 141,586 597,716 5,505 
1934 oe et ee RAE 1 334.) 5 UE ie 09 See Aa 562,276 169, £98 731, 874 6,578 
JOS BG ARAL Sectck She ot ect oa ers kete 572, 262 189, 829 762,091 8, 237 
1936 See Ce eee tos RAR tae ee 702,821 211,307 913, 628 9,299 
1937S he: Ret Bat 3 RR, Ses Oe eee 688,312 204, 259 892,571 9,158 
[OSS Stes ae) tee ere eee eee te ct, ar ree 784,816 202,925 987,741 9,331 
LOS 9: s donerdrats. tS oe oe pees eee ener a etn 736, 903 196, 090 932,993 . 9,401 
1940 er tee eee cnet ert ener toscte/.eepoerar 829,905 230,345 1,060, 250 11, 202 
dF AERP be nica ER Stet any ey sn Cyne Ae 843,356 250, 524 1,093,881 13,445 
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20.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1932-41 


Norr.—Statistics for the years 1930-31 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 


Accidents 


Total Compensated 


Year 
Compensation] Medical Aid 
$ 
JES fy Rais eos a ae ee 255, 933 73,398 
ROR eee er Ae cos oii Cob cel sve aecloeat aie events 224,738 58,099 
1 ee ae ee anes Peer ee eee 207, 842 60, 029 
i RUS aI aa ee a 9 245,065 70,670 
DE SERRE a crate CU RANRS oeceinle CMES wxnk ae od 357,545 84, 930 
Nit Pe PEEL ce crc gtk Oats es ah svaval oid a thensnanahe 349, 862 98,928 
TO Niemen tls GPRS MOREE We kee kis lc akin caters ss $69,711 106, 874 
DB eae eit oder aie Sew S Re dabvinrna GREG 388, 848 103, 897 
TOAD Cepia kia eee te eS, Ca das Se 371, 894 121,455 
Des ner tenes EE nh ee eee aah ok od 472,281 136, 827 


329,331 
282,838 
267,871 
315,735 
447,475 
448,791 
476, 586 
492,745 
493,350 
609, 108 


21.—Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1932-41 


Norr.—Statistics for the years 1921-31 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book. Amounts shown do 
not include sums transferred to pension fund, administration expenses, nor sums set aside to cover estimated 
liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include cases for medical aid only. 


Benefits Awarded 


Com- 
pensation 
$ 

TOS DREN Pere LEN ee ates EES 407, 284 
1D os MEME TiC taia's: shcieis loss onciote Gabor ie ews 291,406 
TORY ce aia ke en ge Se ae Z 312,092 
HORS 4 bo Sees cle car ee a 353, 292 
URN Gy Us8 O s ai 9 cot P  R 436,498 
LO Aopen ee eter Cate Sree soe c Sale ale Foeoleregn 446,716 
NOS Stern eg ere a ee See ea Sawa vite Caw ees 468, 626 
1S een CE TAG Rie win isoritie cuter terse wit» 464,398 
LE) in cashed Seah are eae eet Sencha eet 447,362 


AAD cream nic ccs ete ete oe ose MON ye whee 497,913 


Medical 


Aid 


203, 745 
143, 675 
169, 490 
205, 891 
262,801 
290,733 
317, 807 
339,388 
292,565 
316,273 


611,029 
435,081 
481,582 
559, 183 
699, 299 
737,449 
786,433 
803, 786 
739,927 
814, 186 


| Accidents 
| Reported 


Accidents 
Com- 
pensated 


22.— Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1932-41 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-31 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 


~ Total 


Claims 
(gross) 


Year — 
Compensation] Medical Aid 
$ 
DB iy. ch eS ORAS Seine ne, Cees an trielian 1,860,021 447,423 
TURE 2. OR ae aie | Ree etiana Ae nae 5 ae 1,501, 700 368,482 
UMBY Sots ane eight ie Sear Pn a yar a eR 1,590, 817 410,126 
WOT < deste 2, Sacgn hs oN he igen ee A 2,092,389 506, 741 
TREES 2 GE fae 5 Arata lee nae: esa hea 2,536, 166 595, 894 
Hae, RARE yea, ccah Mayen ls cisats suatege ties er otar shane 2,966, 110 684, 115 
GR e orb 1, SRE laa ee a de Re 3,182,762 701,953 
LOOM nc eta Sewtiak < eeieners wean eee 3,404,434 720,265 
RU Amen eee BN eye susie SEAR ns. s-aisteiarkote ee! odiecene) ne 3, 692,950 834,073 
TELE ae ce 5 2 ge oa a i c  e  § 4, 601,810 935,422 


5,537,232 
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Section 7.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


The items in the columns headed “Time Loss in Man-Working Days’”’ in Tables 
23-24, were calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in 
strikes and lockouts by the number of working days they were so affected during 
the time the disputes were in existence. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1941 will be found in the Labour Gazette for May, 1942, pp. 520-545. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—From 1931 to 1937 the average 
number of strikes and lockouts, employees involved, and time loss were substantially 
greater than from 1926 to 1980. The averages for the latter period, however, 
were much lower than the figures for the years prior to 1926 when coal-mining strikes 
involved large numbers of employees and resulted in great time loss. In 1938 
figures were about the same as the average for the period 1926-30, but from 1939 
to 1941 there was a great increase in time loss. In the last-named year, the number 
of strikes again increased by one-third over 1940, time loss by more than one-third 
and the number of workers involved by more than one-half. 


Since 1931 most of the important disputes have been in textile and clothing 
manufacturing, logging, sawmilling and wood-working industries, with a substantial 
number in coal-mining, but in 1941, strikes in the mining and metal manufacturing 
industries caused three-quarters of the time loss. The most important disputes 
involved gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont., coal miners at Glace Bay, N.S., metal- 
products factory workers at Toronto and St. Catharines, Ont., aluminium workers 
at Arvida, Que., and steel rolling-mill workers at Montreal, Que. 


By provinces, the time loss in 1940 was greatest in Quebec, in Nova Scotia and 
Ontario and in 1941 in Ontario, Nova Scotia and Quebec. 


23.—Strikes and Lockouts, 1931-41, with Totals for 1991-39 
Norr.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763, and for 1921-30 the 1988 Year Book, p. 763. 


rae Industries other (aera 
Coal Mining uhaneCaal aMadai= All Industries 
Dis- Dis- Disputes— 
Year putes Time Loss} putes Time Loss]|-—_______ Time Loss 
- in Exist-|Workers|} in Man- |in Exist-|Workers| in Man- |In Exist-) Begin- | Workers | in Man- 
ence |Involved| Working | ence /|Involved} Working || ence ning | Involved | Working 
during Days during Days during in Days 
Year Year Year Year 
ae No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
otals, ; 
1901-30.. 388 |266,148 | 8,975,412 | 3,463 |716,355 |13,890,333 || 3,851 | 3,736 | 982,503 | 22,865,745 
OS that Olek a9 118523 79.| 8,609 192,715 88 86 10,738 204, 238 
19323 eee 33 |: 8,540 | 132,766 83 | 14,850 | 122,234 116 111 23,390 255, 000 
1983. ee Doles 028 33,019 104 | 23,580 | 284,528 125 122 26,558 317,547 
19345 see 26 | 11,461 91,459 165 | 34,339 483 , 060 191 189 45, 800 574, 519 
OS See ile 6,131 61,032 103 | 27,138 222,996 120 120 33, 269 284, 028 
LOS‘. ees. 22 8, 655 56, 766 134 | 26,157 220,231 156 155 34, 812 276,997 
1937). hee 44 |.15,477 | 112,826 234 | 56,428 | 773,567 278 274 71,905 886,393 
1938. 2). 25 5,054 21,366 122 | 15,341 IZipeol2 147 142 20,395 148, 678 
NOS eek 48 | 31,102 111, 274 74 9,936 113,314 122 120 41,038 224, 588 
1940 24%; 6o-345.223 68,734 103 | 29,396 197, 584 168 166 60, 619 266,318 
AO4 TF os 45 | 38,136 109, 069 186 | 48,955 324, 845 231 229 ui, - eSenO9 | 433,914 
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24.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Workers Time Workers - Time 
Industry No Involved Loss xe. Involved Loss 
Dis- P..G..| }-Man- |) B.C... |). Dis- BC. Man-41.P-C) 
putes| No. of |Working} of || putes| No. of |Working} of - 
Total| Days |Total Total} Days |Total 
ACEACUMUDEE focec ce: fk os sue cet 1 1 - 1 ~ 1 1 - 1 - 
MDB CUIG Pees her ices ein oes 1 50; 0-1 200) 0-1 1; 300; 0-8) 4,000; 0-9 
Fishing and Trapping.......... 5) 1,855) 3-1) 12,070) 4-5) 1 1 = 1 = 
Mining, e622 22.05.2220... . ee. 70/31,652| 52-2) 76,303) 28-6 48|41,476| 47-6) 191,689) 44-2 
Manufacturing................. 56/16,118| 26-6) 148,631) 55-8) 127/36,730) 42-2) 205,845) 47-4 
Vegetable foods, ete........:... 3 290} 0-5 410} 0-2 a 691 0-8) 3,050) 0-7 
Lobsecorend liguorsie:....; sss: 1 1 Sat el a - 1 1 ~ 1 - 
Rubber products...........5.5.5 2) «347 |s0>6 1,564; 0-6 3 44] 0-5 2a w= 1 
ANIME TOOUS neo «tie gens ae. 1 1 - - 5|. 1,247 1:4 4,745 1-1 
Boots and shoes (leather)...... 2 86 0-2 2,645 1-0 4 272 0-3 1,280 0-3 
Fur, leather, and other animal 
POTN CROVELRSIS puis hk ie Bo ae ogee 1 1 - 1 - 5 534 0-6 1, 633 0-4 
Textiles, clothing, etc.......... 27)10,992} 18-1) 118,533) 44-5 37| 5,564 6-4} 37,339 8-6 
Pulpyvand paper ses oe ee. casts 1 1 - 1 - 3 476} 0-6 565 0-1 
Printing and publishing......... 1 1 ~ 1 ~ 4 Digi 20co 2,892 0-6 
Miscellaneous wood products... 2 318 0-5 913 0-3 14| 1,930 2-2 9,756 2-2 
Metal products... cose. wares 17| 3,579) 5-9) 19,626). 7-4 37|24,330] 27-9! 136,623} 31-5 
Non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
OF, Be ei Rae ean Ae ee en ie 2) A380) 0-7 4,750 1-7 Gly 24576 O25 1,280} 0-3 
Miscellaneous products......... 1 76} O-1 190} 0-1 4 oual 0-7 6,427 1:5 
Construction................... 18] 1,953) 3-2) 4,476) 1-7 27| 5,889} 6-8) 13,997; 3-2 
Buildings and structures........ 6 508 0-8 1,398 0:5) 13| 3,384 3°9 9,365 2-2 
Riana ee oer te cna oe we, 1 1 - 1 - 1 ciel amelie 1 - 
Shipbwmidiness 1s eea Tee. 3 900 1-5} 2,450) 0-9 4) 1,108 1-3 1,335} 0-3 
1er RG (Gai 4 nee Meena 1 1 - A - 1 1 - 1 = 
his iewey ee. ek. oe ee ES 1 1 _ 1 - PH) cel ANi| 0-3 2,009} 0-4 
Canal, harbour, waterway...... 1 J - 1 = A 1 = 1 - 
Mrscellaneous’..-..: 2.20... es 9 545} 0-9 628] 0-3 8} 1,166 1-3 1,288) 0-3 
Transportation and Public 
WOUUOIOS tee aad tote 7} 6,816} 11-3) 15,087) 5-7 13) 1,566) 1-8] 4,224) 1-0 
SACAMeMAMWAVS. .o.tacnles sh. & ee. - 1 - 3 355 0-4 390} 0-1 
PNCCtHe TAUWAYS: oc. ese. sae 2 1 = 1 - 1 176 0-2 880 0-2 
Water transportation........... 5) 6,591) 10-9) 11,287 4-2 7 956 1-1 2,154 0-5 - 
Local transportation............ 2) .225\> 204) » 3,800 1:5 2 79 0-1 800} 0-2 
Telegraph and telephone....... 1 1 = 1 = I 8 ce : = 
Hlectricity and gas... ....<..0- 5 1 = 1 = 1 1 = 1 = 
Miscetlancous sO) eye. 1 1 = 1 = 1 1 = 1 = 
i UY TR eee. ee aa ee 4| 1,404, 2-8) 6,668) 2-5 4; 193) 0-2 760} = =0-2 
VP OC ee lr Ul let Sela ee La at ink ia = : a d d = : = 
SOPVICG od eel cok RRS. ae 7 771} 1-2) =2,883) 1-1 11; 937) 1-1) 13,399) 3-1 
Public administration!......... 1 35 0-0 70 0-0} 1 0-0 35 0-0 
Reorea tional. so. £0 sarawacto ues eo 1 1 = 1 = 1 1 = 1 = 
Custom) and. repair s.c6 0. 4.2 s54- 1 100; 0-2 1,000} 0-7 1 S5lee Ora 18] 0-0 
Business and personal.......... 5 636 1-0 1,813 0-4 9 895 1-0} 138,346 3-1 
Totals 425). ivo 6 168/60,619| 100-0) 266,318) 100-0)  281/87,091| 100-0) 433,914| 100-0 
1 None reported. 2 Includes non-ferrous smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large bridges. 


4 Includes water service. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—In each of the years since the 
record was begun in 1901, by far the most important cause of disputes has been 
changes in wages but, since 1936, union questions (chiefly union recognition, the 
discharge of workers for union activity or membership, the employment of union 
members only) have led to many strikes and caused about 40 p.c. of the total time 
loss. 


In 1940 and 1941, while wage questions caused the largest numbers of strikes, 
union questions were again responsible for a major proportion of the time loss. 
The specific demand for union recognition, which was most important among causes 
of disputes in 1940, was less important in 1941. 
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With reference to methods of settlement: since 1935 there has been a consider- 
able increase in the proportion of strikes and lockouts settled by conciliation; up 
to that time approximately half were settled by direct negotiation. In 1941, 24 p.c. 
of the disputes were terminated as a result of conciliation by Federal or Provincial 
Departments of Labour, 14 p.c. by reference to Boards under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act or by Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, 3 p.c. by arbitration, 
29 p.c. by negotiation, 23 p.c. by return of workers and 6 p.c. by replacement of 
those on strike. 


Section 8.—Wage Rates and Earnings 


Subsection 1.—Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes of Labour in 
Canada* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to.the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates. The series published until 1940 was on the base 
of rates in the year 1913 as 100. A new series with four additional industries was 
constructed on the base of 1935-39 as 100, to correspond with the new cost-of-living 
index on the same base, and appeared in a supplement to the Labour Gazette for 
April, 1941. The accompanying table gives the figures for 10 of the 13 groups of 
occupations from 1929 to 1941. A complete table of index numbers together with 
details as to its compilation is given in the annual report on ‘“‘Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada”’ issued by the Department of Labour. Statistics on the new base 
were first published in the Year Book at p. 697 of the 1941 edition; as revisions have 
been made in the logging and sawmilling series, with consequent effects upon the 
general average, the figures are again given in Table 25. The general average 
index includes the 3 groups not included in Table 25; figures for these 3 groups extend 
back as follows: steamships, 1901; laundries, 1913; telephones, 1920. 


From 1930 to 1933 there was a general decrease in wage rates but several groups 
showed increases in 1934 and increases were general in each year since that time 
averaging 3 p.c. in 1940 and 10 p.c. in 1941. Some of the increases in 1940 and many 
of those in 1941 were made in the form of a cost-of-living bonus to be adjusted from 
time to time according to the official cost-of-living index numbers. 


The accompanying chart shows the relation between wage rates in 1941 and 
1929, the peak year of the ‘boom’ period. The cost-of-living index was higher in 
1929 than in 1941 (see Table 9 of the Prices Chapter, p. 736) but, as will be seen 
from Table 25, money wages were higher in 1941 for all trades except those con- 
nected with building. The worker was therefore better off in terms of real income, 
i.e., purchasing power, than he was at the height of the boom period. 


* A detailed study on the subject of wages and hours of labour in Canada is obtainable from the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Statistics 
of the Census of 1921’’ and pp. 797-799 of the 1933 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 1931’’. 
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Reproduced 
Bank of Canada 


Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-41 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Build 
Year ing 

Trades 
1901..... 31-5 
1902 ce 38-9 
1903... 40-8 
1904..... 42-2 
1905. 2... 44-2 
1906... 46-5 
1907 ce 48-5 
1908..... 49-3 
1909..... 50-3 
LTO 52-6 
TLS es 54-6 
1912 58-1 
kD) a ee 60-5 
AG 14 3 61-0 
91S t.42 61-4 
191643". 62-0 
POI cate < 66-5 
RUS eons: 76-2 
IGIO. ez 89-7 
1920-37: 109-5 
PO2 1 es) 103-2 
1922 cde 98-4 
1) GS ee 100-7 
19245,2—" 102-7 
1925 52.5 103-1 
192655455. 104-2 
190 To. ae 108-5 
1928-3; 112-3 
192905..5: 119-6 
1930..... 123-0 


Metal 
Trades 


99-3 
101-8 
102-9 


: ees Com- |Miscel- | Logging General 
cee ea = See Coal mon |laneous| and Metal |Average, 
ese are Bhi ata Mining |Factory|Factory| Saw- | Mining | Weight- 
iy y y Labour | Trades | milling! ed!,2 

32-0 33-7 35-4 48-8 - - 55-7 62-9 39-6 
32-8 35-8 37-0 49-4 - - 57-1 63-3 42-1 
33-3 37-5 38-6 50-3 - - 58-4 61-2 43-6 
35-2 38-5°| 39-5 50-2 - - 59-4 59-7 44-5 
36-5 38-7 38-3 50-9 - - 61-5 60-3 45-4 
38-4 40-0 40-8 51-6 - - 63-6 64-2 47-3 
41-7 42-9 41-6 55-2 - - 65-2 63-4 48-8 
42-8 43-1 44-3 55-9 - - 63-9 64-4 49-9 
44-4 42-8 44-4 56-1 - - 67-2 65-0 50-9 
46-7 45-2 46-3 55-6 - - 69-3 64-2 52-5 
48-8 46-4 49-2 57-5 49-93| 47-73) 70-7 64-9 51-8 
51-1 48-7 50-3 58-0 51-6 48-6 73-0 68-2 53-5 
53-2 52-7 51-4 59-0 52-6 50-0 73-9 67-1 54-9 
54-5 53-2 52-4 60-1 53-1 51-6 70-6 67-2 55-6 
55-1 51-6 §2°3 60-4 53-1 53-1 68-0 68-1 56-0 
56-3 53-9 54-4 65-9 58-0 57-6 79-3 75-2 59-9 
59-2 60-4 64-0 Nice 67-9 64-0 | 100-5 83-4 68-7 
65-8 75-3 81-2 93-1 80-1 73-4 114-6 90-6 80-7 
77-6 86-0 94-6 | 100-6 94-7 90-1 131-2 90-9 94-8 
97-9 | 102-4 113-6 | 116-6] 113-2 108-5 | 148-7] 105-8 112-7 
102-9 101-3 100-7 | 122-9 100-2 | 101-1 112-9 97-9 102-7 
102-3 97-2 94-8 116-7 96-2 94-6 92-6 90-5 95-9 
100-5 98-2 95-8 116-7 95-5 98-1 107-1 94-5 98-6 
102-1 98-3 95-8 | 113-5 96-3 98-8 | 116-2 94-6 99-8 
102-6 99-0 95-8 98-9 97-9 97-8 107-8 95-9 98-8 
102-9 99-3 95-8 98-8 98-5 98-4 108-4 95-8 99-4 
103-8 | 100-1 102-0 99-1 98-7 99-7 | 109-5 95-9 101-5 
105-5 102-3 102-0 99-6 98-4 100-5 | 110-9 95-8 102-7 
107-7 104-7 | 105-0 99-6 98-7 | 101-1 110-5 96-4 104-5 
108-2 105-1 105-0 99-9 98-9 101-2 | 109-2 96-5 105-2 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 712. 
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25.—Iniex Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-41— concluded 


ae eee 


Build- 


Year ing 

Trades 
1931. 118-5 
1932. 107-9 
1933.8 95-6 
1984..... 93-7 
L9SS ae 96-7 
193.Gie eae 97-3 
193 100-1 
193 Seen 102-5 
1939) 35 103-3 
1940..... 105-7 
1941-73. 111-7 


Electric} Steam 


.| Print- 

gn ing Rail- 
Trades| ways 

100-9 109-2 104-7 
96-4 103-4 100-7 
93-3 98-1 96-3 
92-7 97-7 96-2 
93-6 98-2 96-8 
93-8 98-6 97-8 
103-4 99-9 100-4 
104-4 101-5 102-1 
104-7 101-9 102-7 
109-3 103-6 105-6 
119-0 108-6 113-5 


Rail- 
ways 


Com- 


Coal 


mon 


Miscel- Logging 


Mining | Factory] Factory 


Labour | Trades 


98-4 
102- 
102-9 
104-0 
116-6 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
telephones, not shown in this table. 


26.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
- Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1941 


Norr.—Rates include cost-of-living bonus where paid. 


laneous | and 
Saw- 
milling! 

98-7 92-6 
92-2 76-7 
87-9 66-0 
90-3 74-9 
92-2 82-3 
94-4 90-5 
101-9 104-6 
105-2 112-0 
106-0 110-5 
110-6 114-2 
121-741 . 125-6 


General 
Metal |Average, 
Miring | Weight- 
edi, 2 


95-2 


101-7 
92-2 94-5 
91-1 89-6 
93-4 90-5 
95-2 93-1 
97-6 94-§ 
101-9} 101-8 
102-4 | 104-9 
102-8 | 105-3 
103-5] 108-4 
113-2! 118-9 « 


2 Includes steamships, laundries and 


3 First year for which index was calculated. 


4 Preliminary. 


Halifax Montreai Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ocounenion Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours!| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per | per per per per per 
Hour |Week Hour |Week Hour |Week Hour’ |Week Hour Week 
Building $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. 
Trades— 
Bricklayers 
and masons... 1-10 44 -92 44 1-124 40 1-15 44 1-224 40 
Carpenters..... -80 44 81 44 1-00 40 -95 44 75--9734| 40-44 
Electrical 
workers....... 1-00 44 -87 44 1-10 40 +95 44) -85-1-10 | 40-44 
Painters ja. -73 44 -74 44 85 40 -75 44 75--80 | 40-44 
Piasterers...... -90 44 -90 44 1-10 40 1-15 44 1-00 40 
Plumbers...... -95 44 -90 44 1-10 40 1-05 44 1-123] 40-44 
Sheet-metal 
WORKEOMS-- aia. -75 44 +82 44 1-073 40 +75 44 1-07 | 40-44 
Stonecutters.... -70 44 -92 44 +95 44 95 44 1-00 40 
Labourers...... 35--40} 44-48 -46) 44-50} -40--50 | 40-50) -45--50 | 44-48 45--55 | 40-48 
Metal Trades— 
Blacksmiths...| +65 —-96 44) -55- -85) 44-60] -55- -85}) 44-60) -45--80 | 44-50} -75 --904) 40-44 
Boilermakers..| +73 —-96 44) -65- -96]) 44-48] -70- -85} 44-50 65-- 82 50} -813--954| 40-44 
Machinists..... -65 —-96 44) -55-1-00| 44-60} -55-1-05) 44-60) -55--824|} 44-50} -80 --954] 40-48 
Moulders.......} +724--85| 44-48} -55- -95|) 44-55} -59- -95| 44-51 55--77 | 40-50] -80 --94 | 44-45 
Electric 
Railways— 
Conductors and 
motormen!.... 71 Dik -60 54 -65| 44-48 -614 42 -714 48 
Linemen....... 61--83 44 -58--62 48 77--83 44) -524--742 44| -75-1-03 40 
Shop and barn 
MONE eee 61--83} 44-52 -39--68| 42-50 59--86| 44-48) -474--724) 44-48] -603—-834] 44-48 
Electricians.... 69--88 44 -62--71 50 65--84| 44-48] -66--763) 44-48] -783--833 44 
Trackmen and 
labourers...... -46-- 61 44 -35--40 54 50-55 48 -474 48| -58 —-623 44 
Unskilled 
Factory Labour 37--52| 44-55 -30--55| 40-60 -35--66] 44-60] -35--60 | 40-55] -40--66 | 40-48 
7 > = 
Printing W oe hi weet ees ss 
Trades— 
Compositors, 
NEWS 5d 35-00 40 ae 40 49-50 40 41-00 46 43-50} 37% 
47-00 
Compositors, 
JOD cysteecaaee 0-00- 44-48/36-00- 44/33 -00- 44-48/35-00- 44-48]43 -00- 40-44 
3-00 44-00 40-00 42-00 49-00 
Pressmen, news| 24-00- 46-48 |33 -00- 40-48 49-50 40|40-00- 48 52-00 48 
0-00 44-00 41-00 
Pressmen, job..|25-00- 44-48)36-00- 44|34-00- 44-48/30-00- 44-48 42-50} 40-48 
34-00 40-00 40-00 41-00 
Bookbinders.. .|30-00- 45-47/36-00- 44/33 -00- 4448/33 -00- 44-48 |37-00- 40-48 
33-00 38-00 39-00 39-00 8-00 
Bindery girls...}12-50- 45-47] 12-60- 44|13-50- 44-48]11-30- 44-48]14-00- 40-48 
13-50 15-30 18-50 16-85 2-50 


*Maximum rates based on length of service; Halifax rate for one-man cars; 5 cents extra for one-man 
car operators in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg; Vancouver, 6 cents extra. 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—Rates of pay for farm labour reached their highest 
point in 1920. In the next two years farm wages dropped considerably, while from 
1923 to 1929 there was little change. With the downward trend of prices of farm 
produce because of the depression, farm wages also showed marked reductions that 
continued from 1930 to 1933. Since 1934 there have been small increases in each 
year, but the average rates for both males and females are still far below those 
paid in the year 1930. 


The figures in Table 27 include only those persons employed as wage-earners 
on farms. All female wage-earners on farms are included, even though they may be 
employed in a purely domestic capacity. 


27.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930 and 1939-41, and by Provinces, 1939-41 | 


Note.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Ww Board ecg W. Board eae 
Piwvines ages . oar an Pieaee ages oar an 
and Year : Rae Board and Year _, Board 
M.| F M F M F M. |) F M F M F, 
$ § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada..... 1914 | 155} 57 | 168 | 1382 | 323 | 189 | Ont........ 1939 | 252 | 165 | 188 | 155 | 440 | 320 
. 1920 | 543 | 275 | 278 | 217 | 821 | 492 1940 | 289 | 186 | 194 | 159 | 483 | 345 
1930 | 326 | 210 | 233 | 199 | 559 | 409 1941 | 389 | 233 | 225 | 188 | 614 | 421 
1939 | 245 | 140 | 179 | 143 | 424 | 283 : 
1940 | 275 | 151 | 181 | 145 | 456 | 296 || Man....... PESO 221 AGA 7 seta 31 398 seco. 
1941 | 353 | 185 | 206 | 165 | 559 | 350 1940 | 239 | 134 | 170 | 142 | 409 | 276 
1941 | 309 | 168 | 191 | 160 | 500 | 328 
12 Os eee. ee 1939 | 219.| 128°} 153 | 131 | 372 | 259 
194072232 | 132: |-168 | 136-|-399 >| 268 || Sask... 1939 | 218 | 122 | 163 | 140 | 381 | 262 
1941 | 323 | 158 | 175 | 147 | 498 | 305 1940 | 243 | 134 | 164 | 136 | 407 | 270 
1941 | 307 | 169 | 190 | 162 | 497 | 331 
Wee ass: 1939 | 271 | 143 | 181 | 128 | 452 | 271 
1940 200 se 14a Lisl elome ay oes LOO tA bane see 1939 | 251 | 143 | 180 | 152 | 431 | 295 
1944, \ 414. 1940-19217 158) 6817] 352 1940 | 288 | 157 | 187°) 158 | 475 | 315 
1941 | 364 | 193 | 209 | 176 | 573 | 369 
Die 1939) 208i 14ser 46 P12 4390 264 
1940 | 353 | 151 | 165 | 183 | 518 | 284 |} B.C........ 1939] 285 | 172 | 240 | 198 | 525 | 370 
1941 | 441 | 162 | 184 | 142 | 625 | 304 1940 | 314 | 183 | 237 | 196 | 551 79 
1941 | 373 | 216 | 254 | 213 | 627 | 429 
Sit pees 1939 | 243 | 124 | 155 | 116 | 398 | 240 ‘ 
1940 | 288 | 142 | 165 | 120 | 453 | 262 
1941 | 351 | 171 | 188 | 137 | 5389 | 308 


Subsection 2.—Earnings in the Census Year 1931* 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,100,552,700. A table at p. 789 of the 1937 
Year Book gives statistics of wage-earners, by sex, and their earnings, for the census 
years 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Section 9.—The Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour 


Except as an emergency measure the regulation of wages and hours of persons 
in private employment in Canada is within provincial jurisdiction, and all the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island have legislation on the subject. 


* This information is compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In Nova Scotia, the minimum wage law applies only to women, while in Ontario, 
though the Act applies to both sexes, there is only one order (relating to the textile 
industry) that applies to men. In Alberta and British Columbia, separate orders 
are issued for men and women, and in the other provinces all orders apply to both 
sexes in so far as workers of both sexes are employed in the industries covered. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages established 
through collective agreements have been generalized by Orders in Council in given 
districts or throughout the Province. The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta and Part II of the 
Manitoba Fair Wage Act provide that schedules of wages and hours drawn up by 
conferences of employers and employees called by the Minister of Labour may be 
made binding on all employers and employed in the industries concerned. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, however, the Acts can be applied only to 
specified industries. 


Hours are regulated in all provinces but Prince Edward Island by statutes 
governing working conditions in special types of undertakings such as mines, factories 
and shops. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia, there are also 
statutes dealing only with hours of work, and most of the Minimum Wage Acts 
give the administrative authorities power to regulate hours as well as wages. 
The following subsections summarize the provisions relating to wages and hours. 
Details may be found in the regular issues of the Labour Gazette and in the annual 
Wages and Hours Supplement to that journal. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages 


The provisions of the minimum wage orders issued under the provincial minimum 
wage laws vary greatly among provinces and among different parts of a single 
province. Table 28, p. 716, covers for the principal cities several important occupa- 
tions in which rates are in effect in all provinces, and other rates are summarized 
below. Where work is being performed in any province in execution of a Dominion 
Government contract, the minimum rates fixed by Dominion Order in Council 
(see p. 675) supersede any provincial rates that may be lower for the particular 
workers. 


In both the table and the text the rates mentioned are for full-time experienced 
workers and they apply to a specified number of hours. In most cases, there are 
lower rates for inexperienced employees and those under 18 or 21 years of age 
and special rates for part-time workers. There is generally a restriction on the 
proportion of workers who may be classed as inexperienced or part-time. In some 
cases, punitive rates are fixed for time worked in excess of the specified number of 
hours but frequently payment need be only pro rata. 


In most provinces the rates given for the chief industrial city apply in some 
other localities as well, but the exact coverage varies. The rates for Vancouver 
and Edmonton apply on a province-wide basis, except that in Alberta the rate for 
telephone operators is effective in rural districts only if the exchange has 100 lines 
or more. The Halifax rates apply to all municipalities in Nova Scotia of 17,000 
or more inhabitants and rates of $1 less are in effect in all incorporated towns. In 
Saskatchewan, the Regina rates apply to all cities, while in the towns of Canora, 
Estevan, Humboldt, Kamsack, Lloydminster, Melville, Shaunavon and Wynyard 
$12 per week is payable in all the establishments listed except hotels, where the rate 
is $10. In Manitoba, also, there are generally two rates, the first applying to 
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incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District, and 
the second to the rest of the Province. In Ontario the rates vary with the locality, 
there being from three to six different rates for each type of establishment; in all 
~ cases the highest applies to Toronto only, while a slightly lower one is usually 
in effect in Ottawa, Hamilton, London and Windsor and still lower ones in smaller 
centres. The hours to which the rates apply in Ontario also vary with the size of 
the municipality, the Act providing that they apply to 48 hours in cities of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, to 50 hours in cities between 10,000 and 50,000 and to 
54 hours elsewhere. In Quebec there is a general order that covers a large number 
of establishments, including all those in the table except laundries, theatres and 
elevator operators. - For the purposés of this order the Province is divided into 
four zones, the highest rate applying to Montreal and district and the next highest 
to Quebec and other cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. 


The more important rates not listed in the table are as follows. In New 
Brunswick, the only orders that apply to more than a single establishment set 
rates of $20 for a 62-hour week for drivers and certain other workers in dairies at 
Saint John and two adjoining parishes, $13-50-$27 for a 54-hour week for garage 
workers at Saint John and $12-15-$24-30 at Fredericton and vicinity, 45 cents per 
hour for workers loading lumber and pulpwood on boats in northeastern counties, 
and 25 cents per hour for men over 18 and 15 cents for women and boys in canneries 
and establishments manufacturing equipment for canneries and the fishing industry 
in northeastern counties. Rates have also been established for lumbering under the 
Forest Operations Act, and in 1941 the average wage, in addition to board, could 
not be less than $3-25 per day for summer operations and $52 per month for winter 
work. 


In Quebec the general order also sets rates for truck drivers (20 to 30 cents 
per hour for a 60-hour week), garage mechanics (40 cents for 54 to 60 hours), 
watchmen (25 cents for 60 hours), janitors ($50 per month, plus heated living 
quarters) and others. The rates in parentheses apply to Montreal and district. 
There is also a large number of special orders that establish rates for stationary 
engineers, the milk industry, public buildings, taverns, taxicab drivers and the waste 
material trade in the Montreal district; the wholesale and retail food trade, custom 
tailoring, laundries and the ice industry in the Quebec district; foundries in Hull; 
teachers in Verdun; the manufacture of cotton and silk textiles, full-fashioned 
hosiery, wooden boxes, mattresses and furniture upholstery, shoe counters and 
glass containers, the waste paper and brick and tile industries, the butter and cheese 
wholesale and export trade, workers in peat bogs, and lumbering. 


In Ontario the minimum for men in textiles is $16 per week, and rates are in 
effect for women in canneries, the rate in Toronto being 25 cents per hour. 


In Manitoba, workers in occupations not otherwise regulated must be paid 
$12 per week or 25 cents per hour in Greater Winnipeg and $10 or 21 cents in the 
rest of the province. Under Part I of the Fair Wage Act, rates are set for construc- 
tion and demolition work done under contract with the Provincial Government or 
under private contracts where the work exceeds $100 in value. 


In Saskatchewan the minimum wage is $14 for a 48-hour week in warehousing 
and cartage in cities and $12 in towns. A rate of 30 cents per hour was recently 
established for lumbering, sawmills, ete. Under the Coal Mining Industry Act 
rates are regulated for that industry. 
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In Alberta all men over 19 must be paid at least 333 cents per hour for a 9-hour 
day and 54-hour week if employed by the week or longer period and 40 cents if 
employed in any other manner. In sawmills and similar work-places 10 miles 
from any city or in towns and villages of less than 1,000, $37 or $40 per month plus 
board and lodging must be paid depending on whether operations are based on a 
9- or 10-hour day. Rates of from 40 to 65 cents per hour for a 9-hour day are in 
effect in coal mines in the Edmonton district. 


In British Columbia, experienced female workers preserving and curing (but 
not canning) fish must receive $15-50 for a week of 40 or more hours, and in fruit 
and vegetable canning men over 21 must be paid 35 to 38 cents per hour and women 
27 to 30 cents for a 10-hour day. The rate for men over 21 in shops is $15 for 373 
or more hours per week and for barbers it is $18 for 40 or more hours. Men in 
various types of woodworking establishments as well as in bakeries must receive 
40 cents per hour. In Vancouver, Victoria and suburbs, the rate for men in painting, 
decorating and carpentry is 75 cents per hour and 45 cents in construction work. 
For certificated stationary enginemen it is 50 cents and in shipbuilding it ranges from 
50 to 673 cents. In road transport from 35 to 50 cents must be paid for a 40-50 
hour week and, with the influx of women into this industry due to the War, these 
rates have been extended to women. For male and female resident. janitors the 
rates range from $27 to $137-50 per month according to the size of the building. 


28.—Minimum Weekly Wage Rates for Full-Time Experienced Workers in oo 
Cities in Provinces Having Legislation in Effect, 1941 


E ee pee Halifax! | Montreal | Toronto! | Winnipeg | Regina Na ote 

Foire to whieh rates apply...| 44-482 483 48 484 48 48 485 
$ ets. $ $ $ $ $ 
IACLOLIGS ae tener see 12-00 17-266 12-50 12-00 13-00 12-50 14-00 
haund ries fetes. «istry an te te 12-00 19-308 12-50 12-00 13-00 12-50 0-318 
ShOps2 2 ae, mata. Aer ere ae 12-00 17-268 12-50 12-00 14-00 12-50 12-75 
Hotels, restaurants, etc....... 12-00 20-305 0-266 12-007 12-00 12-50 14-00 
Beaut ven sr loues cs a eon 12-00 17-266 12-50 12-00 13-00 14-00 14-25 
fees: and amusement - 25-606 12-50 12-00 12-00 14-00 14-25 
placess + 5:04. seetehie Deck 
OT CES eet tty oar eta hae eee 12-00 256 12-50 12-50 13-008 14-00 15-00 
Telephone operators ......... 12-00 17-266 12-50 12-007 - 14-00 15-00 
Elevator op2rators........2-. - $13 -00- 12-50 12-007 8-009 14-00 14-0010 
$17-90 
{ 


—— + 


1 Applies to females only. In Alberta, however, there is a general minimum for male workers in 
all occupations and in British Columbia rates have been set for men in shops and certain types of factories 
(see text). 2 Except in shops, beauty parlours and offices where they apply to a 48-hour week or 
the normal week if less than 48. In latmdries they apply to the normal week if less than 44. 348 
for factories, except in certain specified cases, offices and telephone operators; 54 for shops, beauty par- 
lours, theatres and women in la: indries; 60 for hotels; and 43-60 for elevator operators. 444 in 
offices, 50 in dressmaking, tailoring and millinery. 5 In shops, beauty parlours and hotels they 
apply to 40 hours or more, in theatres and amusement places to 40 hours and for office workers and elevator 
operators to 375 hours. 6 Hourly rates. 7 Or 25 cents per hour. 8 Only in offices con- 
nected with factories, laundries, garages, paint shops and fuel and lumber yards; $14 in offices connected 
with warehouses and cartage establishments. 9 Applies only to elevator op2rators in hotels, for whom 
the minimum rate applies to 60 hours. 10 Applies to men also. 


Subsection 2.—Wages and Hours under Quebec Collective Agreement Act, 


Industrial Standards Acts of Other Provinces and Manitoba Fair 
Wage Act 


The Collective Agreement Act of Quebec provides that collective agreements 
voluntarily agreed upon by representatives of employers and trade unions or groups 
of employees may be submitted to the Minister of Labour, and if, in his opinion, 
the terms of an agreement that relate to wages, hours and apprenticeship determine 
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these conditions for a preponderant proportion of the industry, they may, by 
Order in Council, be made compulsory for the industry affected in a certain district 
or throughout the Province. Enforcement is carried out through joint committees 
of employers and the trade unions within the industry. ; 

The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta each provide that, following a petition either from employers 
oremployeesin an industry ina particular area or throughout the Province, the Minister 
of Labour for that Province or a person delegated by him, may call a conference 
of representatives of employers and employees, at which a schedule of wages and 
hours for the industry, in the area specified, may be agreed upon. Such a schedule, 
if the Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient re- 
presentation of employers and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in a designated zone. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee, on which employers and employees are represented, to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the schedule. The administration of the 
statute and the enforcement of the schedules approved under it, in each of these 
Provinces, are under a provincial board or a government official. The Nova Scotia 
Act applies only to construction in Halifax and Dartmouth and the New Brunswick 
Act to construction work exceeding $25 in value and to work on motor-vehicles. 

Under Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act, the Minister may take the 
initiative and authorize the provincial Fair Wage Board or a special board to inquire 
into labour conditions in an industry within Part II and to call a conference of 
employers and employed to draw up a schedule of wages and hours for the industry. 
On submission of the schedule by the Board to the Minister, he may recommend 
that it be applied by. Order in Council to the whole industry in the district con- 
cerned. Part II applies to barbering and hairdressing, printing and engraving, shoe- 
repairing, wood-sawing, baking, laundering and dry cleaning, road trucking 
and hauling, and any other industry brought within its scope by Order in Council. 

A list of the industries and occupations governed by Orders in Council under the 
above Acts at the end of 1939 was published in the 1940 Year Book, p. 793, and 
changes in 1940 in the 1941 Year Book, p. 703. The following were added in 1941: 
in Nova Scotia, sheet-metal workers in Halifax and Dartmouth; in New Brunswick, 
carpenters in Moncton; in Quebec, embroidery workers in Montreal, municipal 
employees in Sherbrooke (sash and door factories in Jonquiére and Kenogami are 
no longer under agreement); in Manitoba, bakeries in Winnipeg; in Saskatchewan, 
shoe-repairing in Saskatoon, taxi-drivers in Prince Albert, barbers and beauty- 
shop operators in Humboldt (carpenters in Regina are no longer covered); in 
Alberta, barbers in Red Deer, garages and service stations in Edmonton and bakery 
salesmen in Calgary. 


Subsection 3.—Regulation of Hours 


Table 29 shows the maximum hours of work fixed by statute or under statutory 
authority for employment in mines, factories and shops but it does not cover the 
legal restrictions imposed on hours in some classes of factories and shops by Orders 
in Council under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act or the Industrial Standards 
Acts (see Subsection 2). 

The limitation on hours in mines is imposed in each province by the Mines Act. 
The limitation in factories is in most provinces required by the factory law but in 
Manitoba the power to limit hours under the Minimum Wage Acts is exercised 
to reduce the maximum fixed by the factory law in so far as women are concerned. 
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In British Columbia the Hours of Work Act extends to men and boys the 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week provided for women and girls by the Factories Act while 
in Alberta an Hours of Work Act gives broader application to the 9-hour day and 
54-hour week for men fixed by the Factories Act and the 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
for women which had been in force under a minimum wage order. In all provinces 
provision is made for exemption within certain limits from the normal statutory 
maximum. 

The factory laws of New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and 
an order in Alberta under the Hours of Work Act prohibit night work in factories 
between specified hours for women and boys under 18. In Ontario and Quebec 
such workers may be employed in two shifts of not more than 8 hours each if both 
shifts fall between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. 

Hours in shops are limited for all classes of workers only in Alberta and British 
Columbia where they come under the Hours of Work Acts. The limitation for 
women and boys is imposed in Quebec by the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act, in Ontario by the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, and in Manitoba 
under the Minimum Wage Act. In Ontario, women and boys may not work between 
11 p.m. and 7 a.m., while in British Columbia and Saskatchewan there is special 
provision for a weekly half-holiday. All the provinces but Prince Edward Island 
have statutes that may indirectly affect hours in shops by permitting certain 
municipal councils to make early closing by-laws. 

The Alberta Hours of Work Act applies to all occupations in the Province 
except farming, domestic service, and one or two special types of work that are 
excepted for certain periods of the year. The British Columbia Hours of Work Act 
covers employment in industrial undertakings and certain other classes of establish- 
ments or occupations including shops, hotels and restaurants, bakeries and road 
transport. 

In most provinces the War has led to some relaxation of hours standards, and 
in Quebec and Ontario through administrative action, and in Alberta through a 
suspension of the order under the Hours of Work Act, night work for women is 
now permitted. 


29.—Statutory Maximum Hours of Work per Day or Week in Mines, Factories and 
Shops in Canada, 1941 


Notr.—Figures in parentheses show weekly maxima. Dashes indicate no legislation in effect. 
Industry | N.S.}| N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. | Yukon 
Mines— 
Coal: 
Above 
ground...}| - - - i - 8 unless 9(54) 8 - 
Below agreed 
ground.... 8 8 - - - otherwise 8 8 - 
Metal: 
Above (8 unless 
ground... - - - - = - 9(54) 8 |)paid at 
elow overtime 
ground... - 8 8, boys |8, Northern} - = 8 8 rate 
under 18 Ontario 
P 2 9(54) males \ ra 
Factories.... 10(60)! | 10(55)2 10(60)2 8(48)8 (48)2 8(48) females j848) 
= Hs; - 9 (54) males |\ a 
Shopsiiaes. (60)4 10(60)2 8(48)3 { 8 (48) females j8(48)> 
1 Females only. 2 Females, and boys under 18 in Quebec and under 16 in Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan. | ——- # Females, and boys under 18 in factories and 17 in shops. Adult males in factories in 
Greater Winnipeg may not work more than 48 hours in a week unless paid a minimum of 30 cents per hour 
for extra hours. 4 Females and boys in towns of 10,000 or more. 5 In Vancouver, Victoria 


and environs; 3 extra hours may be worked on Saturdays, also in other parts of province provided 48 is maxi- 
mum for week. 
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Section 10.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons* 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 19381) provided that the Dominion contribution to 
the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions. The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial dis- 
bursements was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the provinces have since been 
reimbursed on this basis. 


The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. 


Conditions under which pensions are granted and the qualifications required 
of applicants are set forth at p. 705 of the 1941 Year Book. 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


30.—Financial Summary of Olid Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1941 


Prince 
Edward . ath eae sa Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Island 
Item Act Act Act Act Act Act 
Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective 
July 1, Mar. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, ov. 1, Sept. 1, 
1933 1934 1936 1936 1929 1928 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 

SHR LECT Se oan ei No. 1,983 14,415 11,785 47, 686 59,778 12) 730 
Av. monthly pensions.... $ 11-25 15-04 14-81 16-04 18-62 18-70 
Percentages of pensioners to 

total populations, 1940..... 2-07 2-57 2-58 1-47 1-58 1-74 
Percentages of persons 70 

years of age or over to 

total populations........ : 6:25 5-00 4-16 2-98 4-37 3-14 


Dominion Government’s 
contributions from incep- 
tion of Old Age Pensions 
Act to Dec. 31, 1941.... $ | 1,406,804 | 13,985,652 | 7,892,066 | 38,385,421 | 95,376,013 | 20,434,770 


Saskat- Ateétta British Northwest 


chewan Columbia | Territories 
Order in 
Item Act Act Act Council Total 
Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective 
May 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Jan, 25, 
1928 1929 1927 1929 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 31, 1941.No. 13,147 10, 852 14,443 8 186, 834 
Ay; MONLY Pensions. 22s keene $ 17-08 18-62 18-97 20-00 - 
Percentages of pensioners to total popu- 
“EL CY TTSj BN RUE | Sa Ce ar ee a Se 1:37 1-36 | | 1-86 0:08 - 
Percentages of persons 70 years of age or 
over to total populations................ 2-30 2-39 3-60 1-22 - 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 
POMOC wo le 104 an: eh co ere tateiinies os $ | 18,632,154 | 14,574,874 | 20,333, 261 19,807 || 231,040, 822 
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The administration of the Old Age Pensions Act was transferred to the Dominion 
Department of Finance in 1935; Table 31 shows the Dominion’s contributions to the 


expenditures of the provinces on this account for the calendar years 1935-41. 


The 


total contribution of the Dominion, since the inception of the Act, is given in 


Table 30. 


31.—Dominion Contributions to Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, Calendar 
Years 1935-41 


Province or Territory 


Prince Edward Island. 
Nova. Scobiaiensenasee 


Miamitobacn).e ohne tee 
Saskatchewan......... 
AIberta cM eh eee ee 
British Columbia..... 


Northwest Territories. 


Totals, see 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
$ $ $ $ 
143, 110 159, 533 165, 653 175, 702 
1,630,779 | 1,746,049 | 1,818,753 | 1,856,026 
2 559,272 | 1,247,139 | 1,416,521 
2 2 8,846,401 | 7,606,547 
8,234,096 | 8,778,597 | 9,405,691 | 9,549, 666 
1,758,951 | 1,898,630 | 1,985,967 | 1,989,005 
1,554,280 | 1,677,463 | 1,745,942 | 1,805,731 
1,185,464 | 1,356,812 | 1,531,343 | 1,636,517 
1,626,821 | 1,789,351 | 1,628,123 | 2,043,919 
1,726 1,672 1,679 1,984 
16,140,227 | 17,967,379 | 28,726,691 | 28,081,618 


1939 
$ 


190, 216 
1,903, 437 
1,511, 256 
7,724,937 
9,739,010 
2,045,715 
1,878, 258 
1,716, 802 
2,174,476 

1,753 


28,885,860 


1940 1941 
$ $ 
202,581 201,124 
1,¥37,656 | 1,938,803 
1,554,453 | 1,553,425 
7,472,965 | 6,734,570 
9,830,306 | 9,772,280 
2,099,615 | 2,097,840 
1,954,078 | 1,995,789 
1,774,810 | 1,791,483 
2,313,433 | 2,385,282 
1,648 1,879 
29,141,545 | 28,472,475 


1 Act effective July 1, 1936. 2 Act effective Aug. 1, 1936. 


Old Age Pensions 
every blind person - 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the 
Act in 1937, provision was made for the payment of a pension to 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of pension, complied with certain 


conditions. These are set forth at pp. 706-707 of the 1941 Year Book. 


At Dec. 31, 1941, the average pension received in each province was as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, $13-68; Nova Scotia, $19-27; New Brunswick, $19-63; 
Quebec, $19-52; Ontario, $19-67; Man toba, $19-63; Saskatchewan, $19-90; 
Alberta, $19-67; and British Columbia, $19-38. 


32.—Numbers of Persons in Receipt of Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1937-41 


Province 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Prince Hawardtisiandae.) ase ee 1 104 110 115 114 
INOVEISCOLIS A 6... tetera dro okie Pea 20 461 bol 603 621 
News Bruns wit ke .c.s Sees Bend ene 18 481 641 702 739 
QUucHeereer ra: agerin tte crete bee 201 1,390 1,700 1,915 2,068 
Ontarioge deo thei oe ee OSI 315 1,110 1,305 ~ 1,427 1,496 
Manitoba... .... 2) ete SVR ones 13 197 257 304 326 
Saskatchewan wa ee ee eet ce oe 2 193 244 284 310 
eX | oy siy, hc Mn Be Aa. DU Ban nee A eee 3 136 181 194 214 
British Columbiana... oer ee 1 218 276 286 320 

Totals ek. sce eee 567 4,290 5,265 5,828 6,208 


1 Act effective Dec. 1, 1937. 2 Act effective Nov. 15, 1937. 3 Act effective Mar. 7, 1938. 
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33.—Dominion Contributions to Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1937-41 


Province 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PEMCO HGward Lstand jh oe ahs «cs bc es ds 1 7,923 12,936 14,360 14,079 
ENO UM MOCOLIAMERL ks cnc. fo-ecisatee Ga hats 626 65,020 88, 085 100,015 105, 464 
LSHES ADL RSE iT a1 CU en. et he ge eta 718 71,909 102,729 119,057 126,597 
ATS 8) Oh aT ae Rn OR Se ee 8,321 246, 534 283,012 326, 187 360, 895 
ORCATIO SA co iak k: adscnt s Le a 6, 294 180,279 218,110 243,352 261,230 
MISSIOD OR ner + Saebihencclatie-® « «hated 360 30, 650 39, 850 49,120 55,394 
eis CALF OLAS hf: 1 ey Se eee 2 Dijesau. 42,707 49,261 53, 659 
SEO Ts Res ada Bnie: 5 radeheave smack 3 12,921 28,316 33,155 35, 855 
Teton Tm Ole LTLent ob (gee mena gam mi let ime Les 30,326 44,108 49,913 54,066 
SPODAIS oe Siig: ERIE 16,319 673,395 859,853 $84,420 1,087,239 

1 Act effective Dec. 1, 1937. 2 Act effective Nov. 15, 1937. 3 Act effective Mar. 7, 1938. 


Section 11.—Mothers’ Allowances 


An outline of the legislation in force respecting mothers’ allowances in the various 
provinces of Canada is given at pp. 707-709 of the 1941 Year Book. Since the 
publication of that edition the following changes have occurred: (1) in Quebec 
an additional $5 is allowed if the husband is totally disabled; (2) in Saskatchewan 


’ the minimum and maximum rates have been raised to $10 and $48, respectively. 


Pending the compilation of statistics upon a comparable base as between 
provinces, separate tables are presented below. 


34.—Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia, Years Ended Nov. 30, 1936-41 
Norr.—Figures for 1931-35 are given at p. 709 of the 1941 Year Book, 


Families Children Benefits 


Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
; No. No. $ 
OE rescue RU ee ee i ead ae esis, Beka Rane a EOE ee ey ee? 3,630 363,981 
TOES Oe Eee Sear Re oe rec OR ee, OTe Ce: as Se i TO 1,260 3, 682 389, 212 
ISG G YS) ad Aina Ve ps 2 PU Re ie RR gee ge Oe ete e SR IC aes eee Ara 1,295 Bie fiss 412,745 
Re eon Re alt Sl cyte en ed bla a Se ed Ce, aL ae 1,291 3,640 424,615 
SSC ern sot pa) i SOE eR ee Se ee a PA eek, 1, 258 3,526 418, 436 
CO 6 Se bay oe ORE SUT yh ke ner eee SEE eae Oe Ser ee 1,221 3,432 418,286 


35.—Pensions Paid to Needy Mothers in Quebec, 1940 and 1941, with Total from 
Dec. 15, 1938 


Nore.—Figures for Dec. 15, 1938-Dec. 31, 1939, are given at p. 709 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Item 1940 1941 | Total 

HAN ALa TEP CH LOVETT ecards al AY 8 UE be ar Sa Ra a ean No. 1,898 1, 684 8,758 
TENE A OTS VSS, cen Ry gee Ai RO Ge 200 Lo ents PO Se i ee ea a Re wy 23 36 Wa 
POG AUIONMICANC IOC ter. te eo ere ae Su sina were ate viaje wl Siouee « Me 674 939 2,081 
A LOCAIIONS TOLURCCIIe es oa ee re oe rks ck S hace ae Se uie aeeaes 5 779 541 4,796 
REE TOUORBIC DUOC bee are eed aman eee Seach aed le chia thes se 4,455 11,286 20, 153 
Cases in which supplementary enquiries have been made...... ry 4,709 8, 643 13.352 
(Casesconsidered (by the Bureau. viswcdsoscec ede oes wee de ees ss 12,558 23,129 49,217 
PLO APIOUR TN TOLCOT Oe. cc thc cloea se seeet Ae realtime oe No. 6, 283 7,201 7,201 
ohecupnassrede. Cee ot... 519 Ue es es kak cae ca sdewe ep bake nace - 61,057 82,778 186,971 
Reimbursements obtained from the beneficiaries.............. $ 2,090 1,919 4,354 
Amounts of allocations paid.......... BS RAR ce naa a a $ 2,165,053 2,304,240 6, 534, 026 
Average allocations per beneficiary................0cscceeeeees $ 26-04 1 27- 


1 Not reported. 
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36.—Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, Fiscal Years Ended May 31, 1936-41 
Nore.—Figures for 1921-35 are given at p. 710 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Benefits Paid 
Families Children 


Bn Assisted Assisted Chargeable | Chargeable 
to to Total 
Province Municipalities 
No No. $ $ $ 
LOS6 Seer re ence rene 11,189 26,697 2,133,490 1,813,326 3,946, 816 
NY (ies ante een mle ES Need Ba at SEE 12,856 28,700 2,477,631 2,104,916 4,582,547 
LOS Stee eins nr gers alethe hace ctr RPO Sees 13, 644 29,551 4,851,577 Nil 4,851,577 
LO SO ier say cre Ste ens osha eee reat 13,937 29,630 5,016,509 % 5,016,509 — 
NO he an atk SAE UR Red OETA OSs 14,049 29,353 4,741,277 oe 4,741,277 
LQ aL cdc ee Andis ear acslouine eke SEE ee 12,448 24,715 4,318, 536 $ 4,318,536 


37.—Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba, 1936-41 
Norr.—Figures for 1919-35 are given at p. 710 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Benefits Paid 
Families Children 


aes Assisted | Assisted |“Giorcable | Chareoable | 
to to Total 
Province Municipalities 
No. No. $ $ $ 

1936 (year ended Apr. 30)............ 1,140 3,386 444,869 Nil 444 869 
1937 - es ans 4 oe eo ee 1,141 3:20) 445,549 ae 445,549 
1937 (May 1, 1987, to Dec. 81, 1937).. 1,053 3,072 283,451 it 283,451 
1938\(calendar-yean)... 4626s ee 1,079 Onl” 426, 621 = 426,621 
1939 ey Ap. Rekaet che cee 1,055 3,088 427,781 ‘s 427,781 
1940 ee lt ae ODN AON ip 50 eed 1,016 2,997 430,535 oe 430,535 
1941 Shane Li RP eee mea ES 946 2,816 406,340 oe 406,340 


38.—Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan, Years Ended Apr. 30, 1936-41 
Nore.—Figures for 1929-35 are given at p. 711 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Families Children Benefits 


Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ 
DDS G seep ote nes clear coreg Food estes oto herent av awe dees Neeson aan hese ee aes 2,944 7,638 474,120 
19S FRESE eRe ad i BOR Anes CB Peis cero oi Ry he i er 2,958 7,487 482,411 
1 Yams ase aap foc ks Re RR hk i RR aah EER he ae 3,007 7,854 495, 988 
ME LUE Oe eet ee Ss EES CC Me | > REN ME ACRE 2 eA NG. erie 3,071 7,922 498, 048 
TET: UR RPA Rade eRe CAR 5.50, SM aye te aay ae eb hatin Re os 3 3,054 7,912 501,363 


LOGY ies intima sch gin, stom susl eles Amar airs Ontie® amaiainc shatters aE Gate one 2,958 7,761 488,701 
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39.—Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta, Fiscal Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-41 
Norre.—Figures for 1919-35 are given at p. 711 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Benefits Paid 
Families Children 
Year AS : Chargeable | Chargeable 
Assisted Assisted ta +0 Total 
Province | Municipalities 
No No. $ $ $ 
LUGO Meee Teen ease co oko siete Sed oeten de 2,088 an4. 164 257,020 250,175 507, 502 
OSA. se bik Gens 2 Oe aE ee eee 2,319 5,172 410,872 164,636 575, 508 
LSE MM eRe rae baie e tieicnaes ¢ sloaes 2,317 Hypa Wer 462,143 151,421 613, 564 
LEE L OME 2) See aN et mere ANteba . oek 2,304 4,970 469, 126 153,711 622,837 
UU Piet care iciereinaie ive, hee ie eo creo sGetew 2,262 4,673 476,322 157,389 633,711 
POEM coho SM biedl Aen hid Shoal aR Oe 2,246 4,579 465, 652 153, 184 618, 837 


40.—Mothers’ Allowances in British Columbia, Fiscal Years 1936-41 
Norre.—Figures for 1921-35 are given at p. 712 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Benefits Paid 


Families Children 


Year Aseietad ‘Aseinted Siestecab! e Rpreeabe ase 
Province | Municipalities 
No No. $ $ $ 
HOS EOE ae Pa Zot scohe Poe era Eee 1,485 3,026 403 , 558 212,997 616, 555 
HOS eee RE Le fy spec snccoe acct he AIS 1,567 3,191 443 , 803 238,785 682, 588 
AGES eet foe chains uakes wet 1,692 3,481 747,878 Nil 747, 878 
WS Oa RIN aa I axe ores oe a suatonbeeanabars (ete ne aia 1,751 3,626 790,101 ted 790, 101 
HOG rrr rays asia. sb aie Cae Reanorh Mela cree 1,762 ms, OL 810, 688 ee 810, 688 


DO Ser eetcveys, smereLerriy voaieloeistahetsciow en 4 4 1, 697 3,346 798,097 x 798, 097 
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. PAGE ; ; _ | Paar 
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WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD NEOwemen ts, 104 ener at ee ener 729 
IN REGULATING PRICES............ 724 | Section 2. Cost or LIvING............ 734 
Secrion 1. WHOLESALE Prices or Com- SxecTION 3. INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY 
MODITIOS, «6 sty aus e. aheeenee 727 PRICHAY oti. Sk eae 738 
Subsection 1. Historical Review of Secrion 4. InpDEx Numerers or Bonp 
Canadian iPricesteetne ta. nee ne Ce Wi TDS cach ded + 1a cer cee ne ee aes 740 


For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. ‘The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers, factory and jobbers quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently very sensitive. 
They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of prices designed 
to reflect price reactions to economic factors. 


Retail prices represent more diffused markets and are less sensitive. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 
counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, 
because they indicate changes in living costs and, along with measurements of 
income, show fluctuations in the ecomonic well-being of the community. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD IN 
REGULATING PRICEST 


The functions of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board are outlined briefly 
in an earlier section. (See Introduction on “The Economic Effort and its Organi- 
zation”’.) Here, the Board’s activities in regulating prices are examined in greater 
detail. 


Initial Measures to Control Prices.—During the first two years of the War 
unused productive capacity was being brought into use and taxation was made 
increasingly heavy so that the danger of general inflation was limited. The Board’s 
chief concern was to prevent undue price advances and profiteering in the case of 
particular commodities for which the War had disrupted demand and supply. 
It relied chiefly on securing adequate supplies and a fair distribution, but in several 
instances prices were temporarily fixed. 


In November, 1939, the Board fixed the maximum price of crossbred wool at 
45 cents per pound (clean basis), but this order was rescinded the following January 
when the continuation of adequate supplies was assured. As a result of the Wheat 
Processing Tax of July, 1940, there was a tendency to increase bread prices in parts 
of Canada. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board therefore issued a standstill 


* Except as otherwise credited, the sections of this chapter have been revised by H. F. Greenway, 
M.A., Prices Statistician, under the direction of Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., formerly Chief, Internal 
Trade Branch, now Assistant Dominion Statistician. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: 
Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, bond yields, services, exchange, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale 

' Trade, Foreign Capital Investments in Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad, Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, the Tourist Trade and other related subjects. For a complete list of the publications 
of this Branch, see Chapter X XVIII, Section I, under ‘‘Internal Trade’’. 


{t Prepared by K, W. Taylor, Secretary, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa. 
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order to freeze bread and flour prices as of July 23, 1940. After investigation, the 
price-fixing order was rescinded in September, 1940. A sharp upward movement 
in the price of butter in the early winter of 1940 was checked by fixing a maximum 
price, cancelled the following spring. (From May to October, 1941; a minimum 
price for butter was established by the Dairy Products Board.) In September, 
1940, a Rentals Administrator was appointed and a series of Board orders pegged 
housing rentals in areas experiencing war-time housing shortages. 


During 1940 the Board was charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
no advantage was taken of the war exchange tax on imports, or of the War Exchange 
Conservation Act and the 25 p.c. excise tax to raise prices by more than actual 
increases in costs. 


By the summer of 1941, emphasis in the Board’s activities was shifting to the 
control of inflationary price movements. Besides Canada’s own increasing needs, 
the enormous requirements of the defence program in the United States and the 
continuous drain of supplies to Great Britain foreshadowed over-all scarcities. 
Lack of shipping space contributed further to the reduction of normal Canadian 
imports. In face of this situation the expansion of the monetary national income 
in Canada produced a strong upward trend in prices. The cost-of-living index 
(1935-39 =100) of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which had risen from 100-8 
at the beginning of the War to 108-6 in April, 1941, advanced rapidly to 113-7 in 
August, 1941. In seventeen months wholesale prices (1926=100) had risen 13-7 
points, viz., from 72-3 in August, 1939, to 86-0 in March, 1941. In the next six 
months, by September, 1941, they had risen another 7-4 points to 93-4. The 
necessity of more stringent and more general price control was apparent. To 
facilitate such control, the powers of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board were 
enlarged. 


The Price Ceiling.—The cost-of-living index continued to rise from 113-7 on 
Aug. 1, 1941, to 115-5 on Oct. 1, or 14-6 p.c. in all since the outbreak of war. On 
Oct. 18, the Prime Minister announced a sweeping anti-inflationary program which 
included an over-all price ceiling, the administration of which was entrusted to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The new regulations (P.C. 8527 and P.C. 8528), 
which became effective Dec. 1, 1941, covered all goods and certain designated 
services. They set as the maximum lawful price the highest price at which 
each seller made sales during the basic period, Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. At the 
same time, rent control was extended to both sab eas and Srna rentals 
throughout Canada. 


The designated services covered by the Maximum Prices Regulations include: 
the supplying of electricity, gas, steam, heat and water; telephone and telegraph 
services; transportation; warehousing and storage; undertaking and embalming; 
laundering, tailoring and dressmaking; beauty-parlour services; plumbing, heating, 
painting, cleaning and renovating; repairing; the dispensing of meals, refreshments 
and beverages; and the exhibition of moving pictures. Manufacturing processes 
performed on a custom or commission basis, and the services of optometrists and 
opticians were later included, but such services as the professional services of doctors 
or lawyers and financial services are not covered. Certain types of sales of goods 
were exempt under the regulations, namely: exports, sales of personal or household 
effects, isolated sales, sales of securities and bills of exchange, sales at auction where 
this is the normal procedure, sales to the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
and sales at prices fixed by or with the concurrence of the Wartime Prices and 
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Trade Board. Later normal seasonal price variations were permitted in the prices 
of some goods such as lamb, coal, coke and railroad freight rates. The prices of 
other seasonal goods were exempt from the ceiling, though subject to continued 
surveillance by the Board, notably fresh fruits and vegetables, and several kinds 
of fish. Because of rapid price advances maximum prices were reimposed on onions 
and potatoes. Among other exemptions from the ceiling are: sales by farmers to 
dealers or processors of poultry, eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made cheese, 
honey and maple syrup; sales of equipment or produce among farmers for their 
own use; sales of hay and straw; of living animals; of certain seeds and bulbs; and 
of imported books. 


In some cases a few retailers’ prices were frozen at anomalously low levels in 
relation to their competitors’ ceiling prices and adjustments have since been made, 
notably in the case of tea and farm machinery. In other cases, especially with 
such agricultural products as grains, special circumstances have been met by the 
issue of maximum price orders covering the whole market, to replace individual 
sellers’ ceilings. 


New goods or products not sold in the basic period must be sold at prices 
appropriate in relation to the retail prices of other goods sold during that time. 
The Board has issued a list of seasonal goods, dissimilar from any sold during the 
basic period, for which the prices to be charged by the manufacturer or wholesaler 
must be approved by an administrator. In determining his price, the retailer may 
then add a mark-up not greater than the mark-up employed for similar goods during 
the latest season in which they were sold. 


The Maintenance of the Price Ceiling.—To hold the retail ceiling in the 
face of higher costs, three expedients have been adopted: (1) Processors, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers have each been required to absorb a share of the 
burden if they can do so without being forced out of business. (2) All possible 
economies are introduced, unnecessary expenditures eliminated and products 
standardized with the help of the Board’s Division of Simplified Practice and 
Administrators in co-operation with advisory committees in each trade. (8) If, 
even so, the increased cost is too heavy for a trade to absorb, the Government is 
prepared to give such assistance as may be necessary to enable supplies to be main- 
tained. Some aspects of these measures are described in the following paragraphs. 


One of the chief problems encountered in the administration of the Maximum 
Prices Regulations was the so-called ‘squeeze’ resulting from time lags in price 
adjustments. Thus retailers who had not raised their prices during the basic period 
to cover higher replacement costs, found themselves prohibited from making price 
increases at a later date. They are expected to take any reduction in their margin 
which they can absorb without being forced out of business, and wholesalers, manu- 
facturers and primary processors, in turn, are expected, if necessary, to reduce their 
charges below the ceiling set under the Maximum Prices Regulations. In general, 
manufacturers prices are reduced to the level on the basis of which retail prices 
were established during the basic period, plus whatever increase the administrator 
concerned in agreement with the administrators of wholesale and retail trade, is 
prepared to authorize, as being within the power of wholesalers and retailers to 
absorb. In other cases a manufacturer or processor may find that his customers 
are able and willing to absorb a part of an increase in cost. With the approval of 
the administrator he may pass this on in a charge above his ceiling under the 
Maximum Prices Regulations. 
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Where adjustments required to maintain the retail price ceiling are too severe 
to be fully met by sharing the increased costs throughout the trade, the Board may 
recommend assistance for the industry concerned. The Commodity Prices Sta- 
bilization Corporation has been set up to make any necessary subsidy payments. 
In the shoe industry, for example, the burden of a 15 p.c. increase in cost has been 
dealt with by manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers each taking a share, while 
the Government is paying a temporary subsidy of 7 p.c. of the manufacturers 
selling price of shoes to retailers pending a thorough cost analysis and adoption of 
drastic economies and simplifications. 


It was expected that subsidies would be necessary in the case of certain classes 
of imports whose prices have risen too high to permit their continued sale under the 
price ceiling, and the Board issued a statement listing more than 30 classes of non- 
essential goods that are not eligible for subsidy. On other goods a subsidy is 
payable to cover any increase in the cost of imports above the cost of similar imports 
that were sold at retail in the basic period, subject to the possibility of adopting 
domestic substitutes being explored, and the squeeze absorbed where possible. 


Subsidies to enable goods to be sold within the price ceiling are regarded as 
temporary measures pending arrangements to reduce costs in manufacturing and 
distribution to be worked out by the Division of Simplified Practice with the help of 
administrators and advisory committees in each trade and to be approved by the 
Board. Examples are regulations made to simplify and standardize the conditions 
of manufacture and sale of bread, stockings, stationery, paints, plumbing equipment, 
screws, clothing and delivery services. These involve the elimination of duplica- 
tions, unnecessary style and colour variety, elaborate wrappings and non-essential 
services as well as the conservation of scarce materials. 


In other cases assistance has been given by changes in import duties. Dumping 
duties have been suspended and taxes charged in the country of origin are excluded 
from value for duty purposes. On recommendation by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, the Minister of National Revenue may order that invoice value be 
substituted for ‘fair market value” in calculating duties. 


In still other cases exports have been placed under control through a system of 
export permits administered by the Department of Trade and Commerce to check 
depletion of supplies in the domestic market. 


The Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation also has power to make bulk 
purchases of goods from abroad and to allocate such goods to the Canadian trade 
at prices appropriate to the ceiling prices. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices 


The high prices of 1867, after the close of the American Civil War and the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866, were followed by several years of gradual decline 
(Table 1). Prices rose again after the Franco-German War of 1871 and reached 
a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of the latter year resulted in a decline. 
A downward trend persisted fairly steadily throughout the 25 years from 1872 to 
1897, when the gold supply of the world (predominantly upon a free gold standard) 
did not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities. This gold shortage was 
accentuated by the demonetization of silver, which was reduced to the level of. token 
money by most nations. Relief came through the discovery of gold in the Rand 
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area and the application of the cyanide process to low-grade ores. 
was a rapidly increasing world production of gold from about 1890 to the outbreak 
of the First World War, with consequent rising prices as the volume of the new gold 
became an appreciable part of the total stock. The War itself, both through the 
scarcity of commodities that it occasioned and the inflation of currency, drove 
prices rapidly upward to a maximum of 243-5, in 1920, followed by a rapid drop to 


152-0 in 1922. The tendency from 1925 to 1929 was gradually downward although 
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the period was one of increasing prosperity. 


Commencing in the autumn of 1929, a severe economic depression was accom- 
panied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices (the wholesale price index fell from 
153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 in February, 1933). 
followed until 1937, although the trend of prices was downward in the latter half 
of that year. This movement persisted until September, 1939, when the outbreak 
of war in Europe was followed by a rise that continued with only one minor interrup- 


tion throughout 1940 and 1941. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1941 


(1913=100. Unweighted index from 1867-1912.) 


Year 


The official Canadian index numbers of wholesale prices along with the other 
price indexes computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were revised in 1928, 
when the list of commodities was increased from 236 to 502. The weighting system 


Year 


CC ey 


Year Foe 
1905 yes ete 87-8 
1906 Aes oe 92-6 
1907 ced ehtnae 96-2 
1908 Hee, tele hes 90-9 
1909 ere eee 91-4 
1 OTO: sk sept. Se 94-3 
1D oe ee ae 95-0 
LOT eres ers 99-5 
PNB Spore eb a ye 100-0 
LOTS? een 102-3 
LQTS erie 109-9 
191G A eae e 131-6 
LOL 732 ee eae 178-5 
LOIS: tee e RSS 199-0 
TOL OA ee ee 209-2 
1920 sreriee. «ose 243-5 
LOD ee toc hrc are: 171-8 
192252. scot ee 152-0 
I KDR eats no action es 153-0 


The result 


A subsequent irregular rise 


Seen barca 
M28 Gis RRs 155-2 
1925 #232 Seize eee 160-3 
19263... tea eee 156-2 
192i s, .. 5 te eee 152-6 
1928 Reger hiane s 150-6 
1929. cto nee eet a 149-3 
1930-5 chic covers 135-3 
TOSTS. es eek 112-6 
1932 ace ce eee 104-2 
TOSS Li Noce tenons oe 104-8 
1994 heehee ee 111-8 
LOS Gras, gee ee sie 112-6 
OSG eis artacue rete 116-5 
RORMGS Sesct cttese 132-1 
1038. Cig tise 122-8 
MB ane Rabe Sick: 117-6 
LE LUA edie & eae 129-5 
NOET ci ereeioe< 140-6 
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was extended to obtain a fairer distribution of importance among sub-groups and 
the base was shifted to the year 1926. Beginning in 1934 the index was further 
revised to include a total of 567 price series. The following series gives the present 
index on this basis. 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1918-41, and Monthly 
Index Numbers, 1938-41 


(1926=100) 
Annual Index Monthly Index 

Year sg | Poms at eee Month 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Tigiinensa: 127-4 || 1930..... 86-8)0.4 January =: .s...., 83-8 73-2 82-6 84-8 
1919....... 134-0 || 1931...., pt) terre 83-6 73-2 82-8 85-4 
1920....... 155-9 || 1932..... ee Th at March. eu 83-1 73-2 83-2 86-0 
1921....... 110-0 || 1933..... att) Ti wedl eee A, 82-3 73-4 83-1 86-8 
1922 97-3 || 1934 To ae Sone eee 80-3 73-7 82-2 88-8 
ee: pate did 98-0 || 1935..... edt hans) eee ae: 80-1 73-2 81-6 90-1 
16tders.. 99-4 || 1936..... WB) bday Wi ie. 78-6 72-6 82-6 91-3 
1925....... 102-6 || 1937..... pees 1 Misinp ee 76-0 72-3 82-6 92-1 
1926....... 100-0 | 1938... 78-6 _ | September....... 74-5 78-4 83-0 93-4 
1927 97-7 || 1939..... Wal LOetober 6k 74-1 79-6 83-3 94-0 
1928....... 96-4 || 1940..... 82-9 | November...... 73-5 80-3 83-9 94-0 
1929....... p56). 1041... 90-0. | December....... 73-3 81-7 84-2 93-6 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Wholesale Price Movements, 1941 


All commodity component groups, and nearly all individual commodities in 
the general wholesale index showed net increases for 1941. The greatest rise was 
in the animal products index, which moved up from 83-5 in December, 1940, to 
98-8 in December, 1941; prices for eggs, prepared meats, and oils and fats all 
recorded substantial gains. The most. important group, vegetable products, rose 
13-2 p.c. The continued low price of wheat and steadiness in milled products 
and bakery products, which together make up half of the vegetable products index, 
counteracted the effect of such large increases as 84-1 p.c. for vegetable oils, 33-9 
p.c. for the tea, coffee, cocoa and spices group, and 39-7 p.c. for table vegetables. 
Rises for other groups varied from 1-6 p.c. for bakery products to 44-1 p.c. for the 
miscellaneous vegetable products group. For the remaining component groups 
of the general wholesale index, increases varied from 0-8 p.c. for non-ferrous metals 
to 14-3 p.c. for chemicals and 12-4 p.c. for fibres, textiles and textile products. 
The indexes for iron and its products, wood, wood products and paper, and non- 
metallic minerals rose 6-4 p.c., 8-7 p.c. and 9-4 p.c., respectively. 


Raw and partly manufactured materials increased slightly more during the 
year than fully and chiefly manufactured materials (12-3 p.c. as compared to 11-3 
p.c.), in spite of the continued low price of grains, which retarded the rise of the raw 
and partly manufactured materials index. The fully and chiefly manufactured 
materials index at 92-1 was still 7-5 p.c. above the raw and partly manufactured 
materials index at the end of 1941. 
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3.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Chief Component Material, 1932-41, with Monthly Figures, 1941 
) (1926 = 100) 


Norre.—Annual figures for the years 1913 to 1925 are given at p. 815 of the 1938 Year Book, and for 1926 
to 1931 at p. 717 of the 1941 edition; monthly figures for certain earlier years are given in the corresponding 
table of previous editions. 


: pees abres: Woods irae eS eye Chee All 
an extiles, 00 an errous etallic cals 
Year and table Their and Products,| Its Metals | Minerals and Pee 
ducts | Pz0- | Weatile and Pro- |and Theirjand Their| Allied ti : 
S | ducts | Products| Paper ducts | Products| Products | Products | ?4°8- 


Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used 


1913-25 .20, San ace 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
"1926-83 3c ee 2e 124 | 74 | 60 44 39 15 73 | 73 502 
1934-416 en ee 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 
Index Numbers 
1932005 Bo 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
L933 eer 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
1938 AR soot Se: 66-6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
LOS tars can cer 67-3 70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
O36 ee ee ea 72-6 71-8 69-7 68-5 88-0 70-0 85-5 78-0 74-6 
193 7 ete 88-4 78-4 72-8 76:7 101-8 83-8 86:6 81-4 84-6 
1938 S286 tan ee 73-8 76:7 67-5 77-5 | 100-4 70-9 86-7 79-9 78-6 
1939: Boba 63-3 74-7 69-8 79-2 98-5 71-3 85-2 79-8 75-3 
1940 ee eee 72-1 79-1 83-8 88-8 | 104-0 76-9 89-3 87-9 82-9 
194 re cee ee 77-0 92-1 91-0 96-0 | 111-3 78-0 95-6 98-7 90-0 
1941 
Januauyeneertin 71-8 83-5 84-4 91-9 | 107-4 “lor 91-0 91-4 84-8 
February....... 72-4 84-3 84-5 92-4 108-5 77-7 91-5 92-0 85-4 
iIManch ayer spor 73:7 | 85:3 85-3 92-4 | 108-5 77-7 91-5 93-3 86-0 
‘April serene eae 75-9 84-5 86-0 92-6 | 109-0 77-7 91-8 95-6 86-8 
Mave Ueto oosce. 76°6 85-8 88-2 95-5 | 112-7 78-1 96-0 99-7 88-8 
JUNE eee REE: 77°7 89-7 90-8 96-1 112-7 78-1 96-0 99-5 90-1 
iliyoneete ee eae 78-5 93-5 92-5 97-1 112-6 78-2 96-3 100-0 91-3 
AUGUST soc en eae 97-0 94-0 98-5 112-6 78-2 97-6 100-5 92-1 
September......| 79-1 100-1 96-9 98-8 112-6 78-2 98-0 102-0 93-4 
October. -.5.. 80-0 101-1 97-2 98-7 112-8 78-2 98-9 103-4 94-0 
November..... 79:8 101-8 96-7 98-8 112-8 78-2 98-9 103-6 94-0 
December...... 80-2 98-8 94-9 99-2 | 112-9 78-3 99-3 103-8 93-6 


4.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Purpose, 1932-41, with Monthly Figures, 1941 
(1926 =100) 


Nore.—Annual figures for the years 1914 to 1925 will be found at p. 816 of the 1938 Year Book, and for 
1926 to 1931 at p. 718 of the 1941 edition; monthly figures for certain earlier years are given in the corres- 
ponding table of previous editions. 


Consumer Goods Producer Goods 
° Producer Materials All 
eae Foods, Pro- |————-—________—_—_—_| Com- 
Total Beverages, Other | Total ducer Building | Manu- mod- 
and Equip- Total rie fact ties 
Tobacco ment sia bic ceath ccc Reads 
struction | uring 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used 
USD SOAS Es tent Pome eee 98 74 24 146 15 Tt 32 99 236 
LOZO SS ea crerenic vetrt 204 | 116 | 88 351 22 329 97 232 502 
1984541 ee Baraeesee 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 567 
Index Numbers 
193274 Oe a 71-3 61-5 77-8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 66-7 
1933 5.1 ote gon. ee ete 71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78-3 57-5 67-1 
1934 Pat Pee aN TE 74-1 69-7 77-0 67-8 88-9 68-5 82-5 62-6 71-6 
TOSSReice Gc ercaee icc tee 73-6 70-4 75-7 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 72-1 


ROSGo ar he nenren soe cc k 74-7 73-4 75°5 72-4 90-0 70:4 85-3 67-9 74-6 
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4.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commedities, Classified According 
to Purpose, 1932-41, with Monthly Figures, 1941—concluded 


Consumer Goods Producer Goods 
‘ All 
Producer Materials 
Year and Month gains fs hie ae 
Total |?°VeT28eS,) Other | Total HeGE Building | Manu- || ™0G- 
and Equip- Total dc f ities 
Tobacco a he ment otal | and Con-| fact- 
struction |} uring 
Index Numbers—concluded 
LIEN Wed alee ON Bea gee gee 79-5 81-2 78-4 86-1 93-8 85-2 94-4 83-6 84-6 
DUR If 2 oo hain coh acs 77-2 77-1 77-2 75-8 95-1 73-7 89-1 71-1 78-6 
ORD gira ee ir tors kr acts, sie 76-4 74-0 78-0 70-4 95-4 67:6 89-7 63-9 75:3 
LD4OS Eh oes hes Sees 83-4 79-4 86-1 78:7 | 100-0 76:3 95-6 73-0 82-9 
OST eas te celebs. 91-1 89-5 92-2 83-6 | 105-7 81-1 107-3 76-6 90-0 
1941 
PINAL Save nog oie ik ose 85-5 82-1 87-7 79-8 | 102-2 77-3 99-1 73°6 84-8 
Mebruaty.: orn cance e. 85-7 82-4 87-9 80-5 102-3 78-1 100-2 74-4 85-4 
Marchs.2 ot ee ss 86-2 83-4 88-1 81-3 102-4 78-9 100-6 752 86-0 
Apribee ee na Coes 87-1 84-7 88-7 81-6 | 102-7 79-2 100-9 75-5 86:8 
aN ae Sore ER Sk 88-8 85-7 90-9 83-5 | 106-5 80-9 107-7 76:3 88-8 
UROO sae eee ack 90-6 88-9 91-7 84-2 106-5 81-7 108-4 77-2 90-1 
JUL ee See 92-1 91-6 92-4 84-6 | 106-7 82-1 109-8 77-4 91-3 
PUGUNG Mit oe role ee co 93-5 92-9 93-9 84-6 | 107-1 82-1 111-5 77-1 92-1 
September........... 95-4 94-7 95-8 85-6 | 107-5 83-2 112-1 78-3 93-4 
WMetoben c.f cic. c os 96-6 96-0 97-0 85-8 107-9 83-3 112-0 78-4 94-0 
Novembersic os .o.c. 6 96-7 96-5 96-8 85-4 107-9 83-3 112-0 78-0 94-0 
Weaeember=s .a cs <wes 95-3 94-6 95-8 85-8 108-6 83-3 112-8 78-3 93-6 


5. nual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1935-41 


(1926=100) 


Nore.—Figures for 1918, 1919 and 1921-29 will be found at p. 866 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for 
1930-34 at p. 795 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Numbers of 
_Commodities || 1935 | 1936 | 1987 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
1926-33 | 1934-41 


Aggregate Combined Indexes, Raw a pice. x 


Item 


and Partly Manufactured.......... 232 245 66-0 | 70-8 | 84-3 | 72-7 | 67-4 | 73-3 | 81-8 
Aggregate Combined Indexes, Fully 


and Chiefly Manufactured......... 276 322 || 72-8 | 73-6 | 80-5 | 78-2 | 75-3 | 81-5 | 88-8 


ARTICLES OF Farm Or1GIn—1 
Field (grains, ete.)— 


Raw and partly manufactured. . : 98 95 || 56-2 | 63-8 | 82-8 | 63-0 | 50-7 | 59-4 | 63-2 

Fully and chiefly manufactured... 69 91 72-8 | 73-8 | 82-4 | 76-5 | 78-1 | 79-2 | 86-8 

Combined indexes... .........0...... 167 186 || 65-1 | 69-2 | 83-1 | 70-3 | 62-8 | 70-1 | 75-9 
Animal— 

Raw and partly manufactured....... 41 46 || 71-6 | 73-6 | 82-7 | 79-8 | 80-1 | 84-1 | 95-0 

Fully and chiefly manufactured..... 49 59 || 69-9 | 71-4 | 76-2 | 74-3 | 72-0 | 78-6 | 89-0 

Combined indexes...).......6.......- 90 105 || 70-6 | 72-4 | 79-0 | 76-7 | 75-5 | 81-0 | 91-6 


CANADIAN Farm PrRopucts— 


Mieha:(vrams ete.) 2.csen Stee. 46 52 | 57-3 | 65-8 | 88-3 | 69-0 | 54-2 | 56-0 | 56-5 
ANCHE ts 3. oe Ue AGN Se ire Oe een ere See 13 18 || 74-0 | 75-3 | 85-0 | 81-3 | 81-2 | 85-8 | 95-9 
Combined-indexes: =... : 0s.5 seek. 59 70 63-5 | 69-4 | 87-1 | 73-6 | 64-3 | 67-1 | 71-2 
ARTICLES OF MARINE ORIGIN— 
Raw and partly manufactured......... 5 5 61-8 | 67-1 | 72-1 | 65-4 | 67-2 | 74-6 | 79-6 
Fully and chiefly manufactured....... yp a 11 72-0 | 70-1 | 71-7 | 72-0 |-72-7 | 81-3 | 96-8 
Combined indexes..................-. 16 16 || 69-2 | 69-3 | 71-8 | 70-2 | 71-2 | 79-5 | 92-1 
ArtiIcueEs or Forrest ORIGIN— 
Raw and partly manufactured......... af 37 || 74-5 | 80-8 | 94-0 | 85-5 | 88-0 |103-4 |117-1 
Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 21 20 || 56-1 | 57-5 | 61-1 | 69-9 | 70-9 | 75-5 | 76-9 
Combined indexes: f ki.css ccs enc veces 52 57 || 64-7 | 68-4 | 76-4 | 77-2 | 78-9 | 88-5 | 95-6 
ARTICLES OF MINERAL ORIGIN— 
Raw and partly manufactured......... 57 62 || 79-6 | 79-9 | 85-3 | 81-5 | 82-2 | 88-8 | 92-6 
Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 126 141 85-3 | 85-2 | 91-6 | 90-5 | 88-6 | 92-0 | 98-0 
Combined indexes...................- 183 203 4 82-8 | 82-8 | 88-8 | 86-5 | 85-7 | 90-6 | 95-6 


1 Domestic and foreign. 
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6.—Monthly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1941 


(1926 =100) 


Note.—Comparable figures for the years 1926 to 1940 will be found in the corresponding table of previous 
editions. 


Item Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Total Combined In- 
dexes, Raw and Part- 
ly Manufactured....| 76:6 | 77-7 | 78-9 | 79-3 | 80-8 | 81-8 | 82-5 | 83-5 | 84-7 | 85-4 | 85-4 | 85-7 
Total Combined In- 
dexes, Fully and 
Chiefly Manufac- 

tured): Ac6e. ease 83-4 | 83-8 | 84-3 | 85-4 | 87-2 | 88-9 | 90-4 | 91-0 | 92-5 | 93-1 | 93-1 | 92-1 


ARTICLES or Farm Or1r- 
GIN—1 

Field (grains, etc.)— 

Raw and partly 


manufactured..... 58-3 | 59-0 | 61-0 | 61-8 | 63-4 | 63-6 | 68-8 | 64-1 | 65-1 | 66-1 | 66-0 | 67-0 
Fully and chiefly 

manufactured..... 80-6 | 81-3 | 82-1 | 85-2 | 86-9 | 88-3 | 89-3 | 88-1 | 90-2 | 90-6 | 90-1 | 89-3 
Combined indexes. .| 70-3 | 71-0 | 72-4 | 74-4 | 75-6 | 76:9 | 77-5 | 77-0 | 78-6 | 79-3 | 79-0 | 79-0 

Animal— 

Raw and partly 

manufactured..... 87-6 | 90-1 | 91-0 | 91-3 | 92-5 | 93-8 | 95-2 | 97-4 | 99-8 |101-0 |101-0 | 99-4 
Fully and chiefly 

manufactured.....| 82-1 | 81-8 | 82-6 | 81-8 | 82-6 | 86-6 | 90-6 | 93-9 | 96-3 | 97-2 | 97-5 | 94:8 
Combined indexes. .| 84:5 | 85-4 | 86-2 | 85-9 | 86-9 | 89-7 | 92-6 | 95-4 | 97-8 | 98-8 | 99-0 | 96-8 


CanapIAN Farm Pro- 


DUCTS— 
Field (grains, etc.).. 58:6 | 54-4 | 55-6 | 55-9 | 55-5 | 57-1 | 57-1 | 56-7 | 57-6 | 57-9 | 57-4 | 59-2 
Anitagl oia,4.2 5.4808" 90-0 | 91-6 | 91-8 | 92-2 | 93-3 | 94-3 | 96-1 | 97-9 | 99-6 101-1 |102-0 |100-5 
Combined indexes....| 67-2 | 68-3 | 69-1 | 69-5 | 69-6 | 71-0 | 71-7 | 72-1 | 73-3 | 74-1 | 74-1 | 74-6 


ARTICLES or MARINE 
ORIGIN— 
Raw and partly manu- 
fAGEUred ss ho eee. 78-1 | 76-3 | 75-3 | 68-9 | 71-9 | 76-7 | 79-2 | 80-2 | 82-7 | 84-5 | 89-1 | 92-4 
Fully and chiefly 
manufactured....... 86:5 | 86-4 | 86-6 | 86-4 | 86-0 | 94-9 | 96-9 | 98-8 |104-1 |107-7 |113-5 |114-0 
Combined indexes....| 84:2 | 83-7 | 83-5 | 81-7 | 82-2 | 90-0 | 92-1 | 93-8 | 98-3 |101-4 |106-9 |108-2 


ArtTicLES oF Forest 


Or1GIN— 
Raw and partly manu- 
facturedaiee iene ae. 109-0 }110-2 |110-2 |110-2 |116-4 {117-4 J119-3 |121-9 |122-5 |122-1 |122-2 |123-2 
Fully and chiefly 
manufactured: ......| 76-2 | 76°2.| 76-2 | 76-5 | 76-5 | 76-7 | 77-0] 77-3 | (iso 7es0nl. 11 Orie 
Combined indexes....| 91-5 | 92-0 | 92-0 | 92-2 | 95-1 | 95-7 | 96-7 | 98-1 | 98-5 | 98-3 | 98-4 | 98-8 


ARTICLES OF MINERAL 
ORIGIN— 

Raw and partly manu- 
FACTUTEULE mone eee 90-9 | 91-4 | 91-5 | 91-2 | 92-8 | 93-0 | 93-1 | 93-2 | 93-6 | 98-6 | 93-6 | 94-0 
Fully and chiefly 
manufactured....... 93-8 | 94-4 | 94-5 | 94-8 | 99-0 | 98-8 | 99-0 | 99-9 |100-0 |100-7 |100-6 |100-8 
Combined indexes....| 92-5 | 93-1 | 93-2 | 93-2 | 96-2 | 96-2 | 96-4 | 96-9 | 97-1 | 97-5 | 97-5 | 97-8 


1 Domestic and foreign. 


Farm Products Prices.—The farm-product wholesale price index kept pace 
with the general wholesale index, advancing 11-2 p.c., from 67-1 in December, 1940, 
to 74-6 in December, 1941. Field products rose 12-8 p.c., while animal products 
rose 9-7 p.c. However, the animal products index at 100-5 for December was still 
41-3 points above the field products series. Increases in the animal products group 
were somewhat erratic. Live stock showed declines in April, October and Novy- 
ember; hides after initial increases fell sharply in June and July, and recovered to 
their May level only in December. In vegetable products there were small reces- 
sions in May, August and November, breaking the slightly upward trend of grain 
prices. 
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Industrial Materials Prices.—The index of industrial materials prices consists 
of 30 basic industrial commodities and is sufficiently inclusive to represent the general 
movement of prices for the industrial materials group. The major trends outlined 
by the index since 1926 can be summarized briefly as follows: from 1926 to 1929 
underlying instability was apparent and the general index moved lower at a gradual 
pace throughout the period. Then followed .a severe decline, which depressed 
industrial materials prices along with other principal commodity groups until the 
beginning of 1933. A gradual rise punctuated by intermittent short-period declines 
followed throughout the next four years. In March, 1937, industrial materials 
prices attained their highest point since 1929 and a slightly lower peak was shown 
in July, after a minor reaction. The trend was then downward until the outbreak 
of war, when basic commodity markets advanced sharply. Further irregular gains 
occurred through 1940 and 1941. 


7.—Monthly Price Index Numbers of Industrial Materials Prices, 1926-41 


(1926=100) 

Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
ie a eee ee, ake 104-7 |102-6 |100-7 | 99-4 | 98-3 | 98-4 | 99-5 | 98-9 | 99-2 | 90-1 | 97-4 | 98-0 
1O2¢, ae ee ede 0, Be 97-2 | 97-5 | 96-4 | 96-7 | 96-8 | 96-9 | 96-0 | 96-6 | 96-7 | 96-0 | 94-8 | 96-1 
oT, Bee, ae ae ee oor 95-4 | 93-7 | 94-5 | 94-1 | 95-2 | 93-8 | 93-4 | 92-1 | 90-9 | 89-9 | 90-2 | 91-1 
TOE G etic eh sae -!s wre oe 92-2 | 92-7 | 93-2 | 91-8 | 90-3 | 90-4 | 92-9 | 98-0 | 93-7 | 92-4 | 89-4 | 89-5 
Cee i> SEA cae rape eee 88-3 | 86-8 | 84-0 | 83-4 | 79-8 | 77-4 | 74-0 | 71-9 | 69-3 | 67-7 | 66-6 | 64-9 
by Rt ee aes 63-9 | 62-1 | 61-5 | 61-2 | 59-5 | 59-3 | 59-6 | 57-9 | 56-1 | 57-7 | 58-1 | 57-7 
1 AS ON Ae 56-8 | 55-2 | 538-4 | 51-5 | 49-7 | 49-2 | 50-3 | 51-6 | 51-5 | 49-9 | 49-1 | 47-4 
OB Ssraeie Ae sea... e 3 S 46-0 | 45-8 | 48-4 | 49-3 | 54-0 | 56-7 | 60-8 | 59-4 | 58-6 | 55-7 | 57-0 | 57-6 
HRS Gade od ne Sy eee 59-4 | 61-7 | 61-5 | 60-9 | 60-7 | 60-9 | 59-8 | 60-1 | 59-1 | 58-4 | 58-3 | 58-9 
1980 Meee sea ses ols 59-8 | 60-0 | 59-7 | 61-1 | 62-0 | 61-7 | 62-0 | 62-1 | 64-1 | 65-9 | 65-5 | 65-3 
1 len) Cena are ares ar eae 66-1 | 66-5 | 66-3 | 66-0 | 64-6 | 64-6 | 66-4 | 67-7 | 68-2 | 68-0 | 69-9 | 73-1 
i Bou a o> Soe RN ae le el 78-1 | 79-3 | 85-2 | 84-7 | 83-4 | 82-3 | 84-5 | 82-9 | 81-2 | 76-8 | 73-4 | 71-5 
ib totaal cee an ea 70-6 | 69-2 | 68-8 | 67-4 | 65-9 | 65-5 | 66-3 | 65-1 | 64-1 | 64-2 | 64-2 | 64-0 
PORE en een Sel eon ics eric, 3 64-3 | 64:3 | 64-7 | 64-6 | 65-2 | 65-3 | 64-9 | 65-3 | 75-0 | 77-4 | 77-9 | 78-8 
Od Oe ate int oe cee Ne 80-2 | 79-5 | 79-7 | 79-4 | 78-6 | 77-9 | 78-7 | 78-1 | 78-2 | 78-8 | 79-8 | 79-1 
1 TE Loeb ath Rg ca 80-1 | 81-2 | 82-3 | 83-4 | 86-5 | 88-0 | 89-3 | 90-8 | 91-5 | 91-3 | 91-0 | 91-7 


Imports and Exports.—In 1941, the index of export prices rose from 72-3 
to 78-9, while that for import prices rose from 98-0 to 108-9. At the end of 1939 
the import index was 32-4 p.c. above the export index; at the end of 1941 it was 38-0 


_ p.c. higher. 


All the component import groups and most individual commodities showed 
increases in 1941. Though no leading imports declined, several remained un- 
changed: raw sugar, iron ore, steel tank plate, tin plate, copper wire bars and some 
chemicals were chief among these. Unusual increases were shown by vegetable 
oils, raw cotton, tobacco, tea and coffee, and raw silk. 


The more gradual advance of the export wholesale price index was checked in 
July and August by reactions in grains, flour and other milled products, also in raw 
wool and iron products in August. No group index showed a net decrease for the 
year, but the chemicals group was unchanged and the non-ferrous metals advanced 
only from 73-5 to 73-9. Animal products showed the greatest advance with a 
rise of 18-8 p.c. This resulted largely from strong overseas demand for pork pro- 
ducts, eggs, and milk products. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Exports and Imports, Classified According 
to Chief Component Material, 1929-41 
(1926=100) 
Nore.— Statistics for 1913-28 are given at p. 830 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Fibres, Wood, Non- Non- Chemi- 
Vegetables} Animals | Textiles, | Wood Tron Ferrous | Metallic cals 
Year |and Theirjand Their} and Products,| and Its Metals | Minerals and Total 
Products | Products| ‘Textile and | Products |and Theirjand Their} Allied 


Products| Paper Products | Products | Products 
EXPORTS 
1929iaee 89-3 107-9 85-8 91-9 91-3 88-0 83:7 95-6 92-2 
19300 on 65-3 94-2 69-5 87-3 87-4 75° 4 81-5 92-9 77-4 
19ST eee 41-7 70-7 56-7 78-3 82-7 66-2 67-8 87-9 60-5 
1932. nk 40-4 55-7 39-6 68-1 81-3 65-2 66-1 68:3 54-9 
1933 eeety. 44.9 58-0 46-1 60-0 75-8 68-6 65-7 69-9 55-2 
1934...... 53-4 64-5 59-1 62:5 78:0 67-6 71-2 72°2 60-6 
193 Rea ate 56-7 65-7 49-5 60-8 78-0 73°8 70-5 71-7 62-2 
19808 area 63-9 69-5 61-4 65-0 80-1 71-1 71-3 71-8 66:8 
193 Vase ne 87-2 76:5 73-1 72-1 95-2 79-9 69:7 72-1 81-1 
1938...... 66:4 69-1 54-5 73-4 93-9 70-7 80-0 78-1 70-9 
L939 Sceeee 47-4 70-7 42-4 75:8 94-5 68-3 79-8 86-6 63-5 
1940...... 55-3 80-3 57-5 86- 102- 73-5 87-9 86-9 71-9 
194 Fee 55-4 95-4 61-2 92-4 118-9 73°9 89-0 86-9 76-4 
IMPORTS 
19205 85-6 113-3 93-4 - 95-0 116-9 89-4 92-0 94-2 
19305eee2 75-0 94-5 75:5 = 91-1 84-7 87-3 87-5 83-7 
LOSI Ee re 60-1 72-5 59-9 - 88-7 57-5 80-3 83-3 72-4 
193 29ers 57-6 59-1 52°6 = 91-1 46-5 84-8 86-3 70-5 
1933 tenets 61-4 67-7 57°3 - 92-2 59-1 79-4 86-9 73-0 
1934 ears 65-0 69-7 64-2 = 92-7 66:7 83-6 88-0 76-5 
1935 eee 68-5 74:6 63-6 = 94-4 68-0 82-5 89-7 77-9 
193 Gace 68-4 78°7 67-7 - 96°3 71-5 82-0 86-9 79-4 
L9Svoe eee 79-7 89-9 72-1 - 114-5 93-6 82-8 95-1 89-8 
LO38eer eee 68-8 75-9 61-2 = 113-7 12°7 84-1 84:5 83-1 
[9308 71-3 78-0 66-0 - 112-2 83-8 82-3 83-5 84-4 
19402. 5.5 83-4 86-7 84-3 ~ 119-2 94-9 94-1 90-8 96-0 
1941s 99-8 97-2 93-7 ~ 122-8 101-9 100-0 98-0 || 104-7 


Section 2.—Cost of Living 


A consolidation of Canadian cost-of-living indexes was made in 1940 when the 
index shown at p. 736, on the base 1935-39 =100, replaced the Bureau of Statistics’ 
preceding series on the base 1926=100, and also the Dominion Department of 
‘Labour’s index on the base 1918=100. The Bureau’s new index was constructed 
with the co-operation of the Department of Labour and the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to serve as the official cost-of-living index for Canada. 


This index reflects changes in a fixed budget covering retail prices of commodities, 
services and shelter costs based upon the expenditure experience of 1,439 urban wage- 
earner families in the year ended Sept. 30, 1938. The record completed by these 
families was especially designed to provide budget data necessary for the accurate 
compilation of a cost-of-living index. It must be kept in mind, however, that the 
new index reflects changes in the cost of a pre-determined family standard; and no 
account was taken of shifting planes of living because of changes in economic circum- 
stances, e.g., variations in income or direct taxation, or because of changing ages or 
variation in numbers of persons in the family. The basis of selecting families for 
the 1938 expenditure survey has been described in the 1941 Year Book at p. 728. 
Fuller particulars of the methodology employed and a summary of the results of 
the Nutrition and Family Living Expenditures Investigation are given at pp. 819-821 
of the 1940 Year Book. The detailed findings appear in a report entitled “Family 
Income and Expenditure in Canada, 1937-38”. 


———— 
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Cost of Living in 1941.—In December, 1940, the Bureau’s cost-of-living 
index showed a rise of 7-1 p.c. above the August, 1939, level; by December, 1941, 
A decline of 0-5 points from 116-3 in November to 
115-8 in December marked the first appreciable fall in this index since the outbreak 
of the War. The food group, which has been responsible for almost half of the war- 
time increase in cost of living, advanced 13-5 p.c. during the year. 
ings and clothing followed with increases of less than half that amount. 
indexes for rents and miscellaneous items showed the smallest net advances of 3-2 


the increase was 14:9 p.c. 
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and 3-8 p.c., respectively; fuel and lighting increased at a slightly higher rate. 


9.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1929-41, and by Months, January, 
1940, to May, 1942 


(1935-39=100) 


rane Miscel 
Food Fuel Rent Clothing | 7") et dl Total 
Year and Month é ‘ ings and | laneous 
Index Index Index Index Ghaedinon Tntisx Index 
Index 
Yt ee nabs etek ae eta Pete 134-7 112-6 119-7 134-8 105-0 121-7 
L9SOs era ere ee eee 131-5 111-8 122-7 130-6 105-4 120-8 
AOS OL eee re ss eae Se 103-1 110-0 119-4 114-3 103-3 109-1 
i KE Rete) S eek eRe aoe cere 85-7 106-8 109-7 100-6 - 100-4 99-0 
ROSS 5 3. Beak a eek Ai oe 84-9 102-5 98-6 93-3 98-2 94-4 
LOSS oak. tb chan eae ee cence eras 92-4 102-6 92-8 96-9 97-7 95-7 
) I BU Garienies Se hee Mi aiceearey SPU 94-6 100-9 94-0 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
a RR ie). ie St Eee 97-8 101-5 96-1 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOST Soi Sart eed Oe eee 103-2 98-9 99-7 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
a 5 Sa te ieee RE ene ee 103-8 97-7 103-1 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
1939 ce in tet eee owe 100-6 101-2 103-8 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
1940 
VANUAT VAL eros merger ee errr . 104-5 105-5 104-4 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
Hebriaryrr. ae eee Poe 104-5 105-8 104-4 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
Man Chile dren axter sti ae 104-8 105-7 104-4 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
Aprilia Biaarcen ae eae 104-8 105-9 104-4 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
DV oo ey ae 104-4 106-1 106-9 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
ARURC Sh eee eas Ao eee ty Oe 103-8 106-0 106-9 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
Duly see hen crmtus eo he aeiacs 105-3 107-9 106-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
AULUSE Ree ee 105-4 108-4 106-9 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
meptem behicius .eeeds ee 105-4 108-5 106-9 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
Wctoberre Mase aaa 106-1 108-0 107-7 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
Novem ber ak tree. 21). Sea 108-7 108-5 107-7 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
Decém berkaceeeeseeeee eee 109-1 108-5 107-7 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
Averages, 1940........... 105-6 107-1 106-3 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
1944 
PANUALVAL Che aa eee Ce ee 109-7 108-6 107-7 11327 110-8 103-1 108-3 
Hebruanyek ak eae ee 108-8 108-7 107-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 108-2 
Mier hive pen ae ee ee ree 109-0 108-9 107-7 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 
ADT teers eee ee 110-1 108-9 107-7 114-3 111-7 102-9 108-6 
5 1 ai OE OR Ane aca Re 109-7 109-2 109-7 114-5 111-8 105-1 109-4 
LUNG: A2b. eee ee ee od 112-5 110-2 109-7 114-9 112-1 105-6 110-5 
ALU EASON Gear SRST VN Mt ieee es 116-6 110-5 109-7 115-1 113-0 105-6 111-9 
UBUSt Ht ee Mees ke tee eee 121-3 110-5 109-7 115-7 114-3 106-1 113-7 
Pepteim Dele. ews ean 123-3 110.9 10)-7 117-4 115-8 105-4 114-7 
OCtODErs , Btaks erect ea. eee 123-2 112-1 111-2 119-6 117-3 106-5 115-5 
INGverm bere 4.5 care 125-4 112-7 111-2 120-0 117-9 106-7 116-3 
Decemberncn a oie een es: 123-8 112-7 111-2 119-9 117-9 106-7 115-8 
Averages, 1941........... 116-1 110-3 109-4 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
1942 
JANUATI Rl ad cee Ee ae me 122-3 112.9 111-2 119-9 118-0 106-8 115-4 
HODLUAL VA at ea eee 123-1 112-9 111-2 119-8 118-0 107-1 115-7 
IMarGh . 8 ar ee 123-7 112-9 111-2 119-8 118-0 107-1 115-9 
Aprile. 8 Ake 8. ore Ree ae. 123-7 112-9 111-2 119-8 118-1 107-1 115-9 
MBS hatts cc cee has wai re! 124-3 112-9 111-3 119-9 118-0 107-1 116-1 


Home furnish- 
The 
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Regional Changes in Living Costs.—In 1941 the Bureau established war- 
time cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities. These indexes, covering the 
cities shown in Table 10, have been patterned after the official cost-of-living series 
for Canada, and include group indexes for foods, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings 
and services, and miscellaneous items. The budget quantities employed for these 
calculations have been computed from expenditure records of wage-earner families 
in the year ended September, 1938 (see p. 734). The only differences between the 
city and Dominion indexes are the base period used and the frequency of the publica- 
tion of data. For the city records, August, 1939, equals 100, instead of the five- 
year period 1935-39, and city indexes have been published for alternate months 
only. 


Regional movements in living costs since the outbreak of war have been closely 
comparable to movements in the Dominion index, which advanced 15-0 p.c. between 
August, 1939, and April, 1942. During this period increases in the eight city 
indexes ranged from 11-1 to 17-4 p.c. ; 


10.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Eight Cities of Canada, October, 1939, to 
April, 1942 


(August, 1939=100) 


Year and Month | Halifax aint Montreal Toronto | Winnipeg Saska- Edmonton] Vancouver 


toon 
1939 
October sues so 102-9 102-5 104-1 102-5 102-8 103-6 102-8 102-1 
December........ 103-3 103-4 104-7 103-2 102-9 104-8 103-8 102-6 
1940 
February.......... 103-4 103-0 104-4 102-5 102-6 104-6 103-1 102-9 
SAVES UE oe SA RS 104-9 104-2 105-4 103-2 103-3 105-1 103-7 103-4 
MUNOIss ce Mots eaed 105-5 104-1 106-3 103-4 103-2 104-7 103-8 103-0 
PATIQUS bc itaarem teste 2 107°5 105-4 107-1 104-2 104-6 105-3 103-7 103-7 
Octobers ces. sti << 107-0 107-0 108-4 105-1 105-2 106-9 104-2 104-0 
December........ 108-0 108-7 109-6 105-8 106°3 108-6 105-6 105-3 
1941 
February......... 107-9 108-6 110-0 106-0 106-0 108-7 105-5 106-1 
PX OLUES Bones cpstvsish 107:8 108-5 110-1 106-3 106-2 109-0 105-5 106-5 
AURORE soi ns hese 108-8 109-1 112-1 108-7 107-8 110-3 107-0 107-5 
AMICUS aeespleeiys ss 111-6 112°5 115-3 TL 110-3 113-1 109-8 110-4 
SO CEOWOR IG cca echs 112-7 113-2 116-3 114-0 112-2 115-7 111-4 112-3 
December........ 113-1 114-5 116-8 114-5 113-1 116-4 111-4 112-4 
1942 
Hebruary.s, ot. .c- 113-5 115-2 117-1 114-5 112-4 115-7 110-9 112-1 
LAUT Be See eee 113-5 115-1 117-4 114-7 112-6 116-1 111-1 112-2 


Prices of Services.—Service costs comprise approximately 19 p.c. of the 
family expenditure budget used in compiling the new Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index numbers. ‘Trends in rates for some of the more important of 
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these services since the beginning of the new base period, 1935-39, are shown in 
the following table. Apart from increases in 1939 (due to taxation) in gas and 
electricity rates, changes in these indexes since 1985 have not been large. There 
have been gradual increases, however, in hospital-room rates and domestic telephone 
rates. 


11.\Index Numbers of Domestic Service Rates, 1936-41 
. (1935-39 = 100) 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Domestic rates of fuel gas............... 99-5 100-0 99-9 101-9 106-7 104-1 
Domestic electric-light rates............ 101-61 | 96-91 96-51 103-31 103-41 102-9 
Domestic telephone rates............... 99-2 100-3 100-6 100-6 101-9 103-3 
Street-car (Ares... nore hee te ee oe 99-6 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-1 
Hospitalcroomyrates ener eae ee 98-7 100-2 101-0 102-7 102-7 104-3 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices long have been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very 
remotely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common-stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. Security-price trends have also been at variance with other business 
indexes during the First World War and the present war. 


The behaviour of Canadian common-stock prices since 1914 has been quite 
different from that of commodity prices. During the First World War there was no 
advance in security markets paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity 
values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 
gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 
sharp declines between 1929 and 1933, and both showed recovery until 1937. During 
the present war, common-stock prices have moved predominantly downward, while 
commodities have recorded pronounced increases. 


Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1941.—Common-stock price 
indexes recorded irregular declines of moderate proportions during 1941. The 
general movement was downward in the first half of the year and a slight third- 
quarter rally was followed by further declines in the last three months. The 
investors index of common-stock prices for December, 1941, was 67-2 as compared 
with 70-3 for December, 1940. Corresponding group indexes for the industrial 
section were 63-9 and 65-9, and for utilities 68-7 and 76-4, respectively. Losses 
for building-material and power and traction stocks were among the sharpest 
recorded. ; 
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12. —Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1941 
(1935-39 = 100) 
ied Cneparsbls figures for earlier years can be found in the corresponding table of earlier Year Books. 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Grand || — $ 
Month Ma- Tex- | Food . 
Total a Indus-|chinery| Pulp tiles | and car hee Indus- 
trials,|_ and | and |Milling) Oils | and | Allied a Ms. trial 
Total | Equip-| Paper Cloth-| Pro- | 28 te = 1 Mines 
ment ing | ducts wi 
January... 71-3 | 94-7] 66-9] 77-6] 74-1] 72-3] 51-6] 110-6} 96-8 | 104-3] 84-0 73-2 
February 66-5 || 90-9 | 62-3} 72-9] 63-8] 69-5 | 48-7] 105-0] 90-1] 96-6] 77-3 67°3 
March 66:8 || 89-9} 63-1] 73-6] 65-4] 69-5] 49-5] 103-1] 87-9 | 93-7] 78-5 69-0 
iy ot eek es ae 65:8 || 89-7 | 62-3] 73-2] 63-9] 68-6 | 49-4] 101-3 | 88-6] 88-1] 77-8 67-8 
May os caice: 63-9 || 88-3 | 60-7] 71-8} 59-7] 63-4] 51-3} 97-4] 88-6] 82-8] 74-4 62-6 
wun cee hee 64:0 | 89-0 | 60-3 |} 72-0] 59-5] 67-5 | 48-0] 101-1] 90-1] 87-3] 74-9 64-2 
WUIY kaos us 67-5 || 89-7 | 64-0] 76-3} 66-1] 67-5 | 48-4] 105-7 | 90-5] 94-3] 77-8 72-3 
August..... 67-8 || 89-7 | 64-4] 76-8| 70-2 | 72-4] 49-1] 106-3 | 91 9 79-7 71-5 
September..| 71-0 |} 91-2] 67-5] 80-5] 78-5] 75-1] 51-3 | 108-4 | 93-3 | 102-4] 82-4 75°8 
October. . 69-1 || 90-8 | 65-5] 78-3] 75-5 | 74-5 | 51-2 | 105-7 | 91-9 | 98-7] 78-9 71-7 
November..| 68-8) 91-7] 65-3| 78-2| 76-4] 74-9 | 52-9] 110-0| 91-0| 102-6| 77-8 68-9 
December..! 67-2! 90-5 | 63-9 75-5 | 72-9 | 72-2 | 49-0| 110-41 91-4 | 104-8 | 75-5 69-7 
Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities 
Month a : : 
ublic Telephone Power 
Utilities, le re and and 
Total sabes ia Telegraph | Traction 
URAMRILEET, Vere et cte eh VIRION Ces oy cals Bktei ol oho susceuat esate 77°3 60-9 101-2 75°4 
PIG PURE UREA Sit hice bass tte bite oie esiconrs Dac eeNON 71-3 51-6 100-2 68-8 
AES TED on oa See RODS ACS DEE EE aor ane ere gra 70-7 55-7 99-2 67-0 
ENSUES Py Shick PESOS SEORR REIS RD ene Ra eee ee eee 68-2 57-3 97-8 62-2 
BED Vop ete Ree Se Poe ae ine Aotite Tease athens nade ae 65-2 54-8 91-6 60-3 
SITES BB couesc hons e Sap ER  RE PRS e e OU 67-1 58-9 92-0 62-0 
CARTE eo oA See On Oe Re Te I ee eee 70-6 65-8 93-0 65-3 
TRITEES, ee BINS, eects One a ee ee eee en ne ee 71-2 70-0 94-6 64-4 
September 74-7 70-3 98-6 68-8 
October 72-5 65-7 96-8 67-2 
November 71-1 65-2 95-3 65:5 
December 68-7 60-4 95-9 63-0 


Preferred Stocks.—Unlike common-stock prices, quotations on preferred 
issues held firm during 1941 and averaged higher than for 1940. The December, 
1941, index for 25 preferred prices was 100-7 as compared with 101-7 for December, 
1940. The movement for the year was similar to that for common stocks, but 
losses in the first six months depressed the index by only 5-1 points. The sub- 
sequent rally of 6-3 points carried the series to 102-6 in November, but a loss of 
1-9 occurred in December. 


13.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1927-41 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.} Apr. | May | June ) July | Aug. ) Sept. ; Oct. ) Nov.) Dec. 
AD Dp met treet ress ho Scie aes 123-2) 123-6] 123-9} 123-8] 123-6} 123-2) 123-6} 125-2] 126-4) 130-0} 133-7| 134-9 
LOZ RIE. 2 aE RRL Ie 134-5] 133-8] 132-6] 1384-4] 1384-7] 134-1] 183-1] 129-7} 129-8] 128-1] 125-5} 130-2 
POLO We mcres cc ctetetene loeb sete 129-6] 130-4] 128-8) 125-8] 125-8] 126-4} 126-4] 127-4] 126-8] 124-1] 120-4] 121-1 
LODO se Ne ee eee fh eee 118-1} 119-2} 120-6} 124-7) 123-8] 120-0) 117-5) 117-1) 116-0) 103-0) 98-8) 99-5 
Ch ey, See ae oe 100-4] 100-6} 101-6} 95-1) 89-0] 87-6} 86-6} 83-4) 77-4) 77-1) 80-2) 76-0 
LOB Di aa5.r9 cor ae ead ae eta 72:6} 74-4! 73-6} 70-3} 61-5) 57-4] 63-0} 67-3) 67-9] 67-3] 66-2} 63-8 
(ALES aioe oi eras a 59-8) 59-8} 57-1} 56-9} 65-9) 70-6) 74-7) 74-4| 73-6) 72-0} 71-3] 72-6 
Lea hoc pte iotis cise toi 77-3| 80-2} 81-2} 82-6) 82-9} 82-5} 82-1) 81-2} 81-3} 83-8! 85-2] 86-1 
eS Soe eee 6 eae 88-7| 89-0} 85-9] 83-5} 82-5) 82-5) 84-0) 85-5} 83-5) 83-8} 87-5) 89-0 
MUS Merete ccwsle eds sens © 90-3} 93-1} 92-0} 91-7} 90-0) 91-9} 95-9} 97-2) 101-1] 104-7} 109-9) 113-3 
UBS (hte. eae ee a 119-7| 121-1} 123-8} 124-4] 12 119-8] 119-9] 122-4) 109-8] 99-2) 98-9} 97-7 
HURTS A? Se apg See 100-6} 99-0} 93-5) 94-3) 96-6) 98-7) 105-2) 104-7) 98-1) 106-2] 105-5) 104-8 
ROBO AR eet «ois ets Us 102-5) 101-8} 101-2} 95-2} 95-3} 98-8} 100-1} 97-7} 100-5) 107-4] 108-7} 110-1 
DAD iret s w.cFk Soro ciae erste 110-7) 109-7} 108-8] 108-9} 96-7} 86-9] 89-0} 93-9] 99-1) 100-7} 103-0] 101-7 
MOAIE TT Secret. xsl dlaie% 101-4] 97-6| 98-7| 97-91 96-31 96-8] 98-5] 100-0] 103-2] 102-2] 102-6| 100-7 
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Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—Mining-stock markets in 
1941 were featured by severe losses in the gold issues. The Bureau’s general index 
of mining-stock prices fell from 80-2 in December, 1940, to 63-2 in December, 1941. 
In the same interval a group index of gold stocks dropped from 74-9 to 52-2, while 
base metals recorded a net loss of 5-2 points to close at 84-8 for December, 1941. 
Mines followed the general pattern of other stock groups but the third-quarter 
recovery was comparatively weak. 


14.—_Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, January, 1940, 
to May, 1942 


(1935-39 =100) 


Year and Month Gold san Total Year and Month Gold rs of Total 
1940 1941—concl. 
VaNUAT Vat ites 91-1 119-6 LOO SOus Atri eee ety ier 69-0 87:6 75-1 
I CDTUSTY aeenis owe 86:5 115-3 96-2 May ie Peete 66:1 81-2 71-2 
QT Chum. seer 82-0 112-8 92-5 JUNEM aa eee 64-4 83-9 71-0 
AT Il Senciersonccereme 81-3 110-8 Of Dea lyre ener kee 66-2 91-3 74-6 
MPA fei era eee 67-6 88-5 VA On PAUSUSbS ea acer ie: 66-0 91-7 74-6 
DUNO ote int fone 57-7 74-7 63-4 September....... 66-0 94-0 75°4 
SULY Ye ae eee 59:1 75-1 64 Sy VOctobeie ese 6 - 60-8 87-4 69-7 
AUPUSE pati eens » 64°6 83-7 71-0 November....:... 54-9 85-0 65-0 
September......... 70:8 91-0 Lic oon ecemberens. san: O22 84-8 63-2 
October Sreeuce ne 72-9 91-3 79-2 
November......... 76°3 94-5 82-4 1942 
December......... 74-9 90-0 80-2 
JANUAL Yate ee 50:5 84:3 61-9 
1941 Hebnvary serene a 45-4 81-5 67-5 
JANUS Vice nee eee 74:4 89-2 VO: dena rchi sacs sere 40-1 75°3 51-9 
ebruary vase ee 70:6 83-2 74-9 Aprilia aaskee: 37-5 72-8 49.3 
Marche etnies 70-0 84-7 ft Wiel eB Cini gaieee Reem eaasiven a or 39-6 75-8 51-7 
Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields ; 


The exceptional requirements of the war years of 1914-18 turned the Dominion 
authorities to the internal market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the needs 
of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the internal market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial and 
municipal sources only. A record of Ontario issues from 1900 to date is available 
and was utilized for the first long-term bond-yield index constructed by the Bureau 
of Statistics. The relatively long period for which this record has been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. At pp. 805 and 806 of the 1987 Year 
Book a statement is given showing the movements of Ontario bond yields since 
1900.* Since the First World War, however, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 
series with the Dominion index of long-term bond yields shown in Table 15. In 1941, 
this series was shifted to the base period 1935-39 =100, and in 1942 it was revised 
back to January, 1937, on the basis of yields computed from a 15-year 3 p.c. theoret- 
ical issue. Quotations for the theoretical yields are computed by the Bank of 
Canada. 


* This index of Ontario long-term bond yields may be found in the Bureau’s monthly bulletin ‘‘Prices 
and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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15.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
: January, 1936 to May, 1942 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month 1936 1937 
AOUAT Ye See cbs rsieeheicietoleatn aleve 106:5 95-21 
HOULURIY Su ics MEL aee: 103-6 100-1 
Marchese. Sees. ct atid eheie4 102-4 106-4 
ADE ae cee Bins ia ieee nities 101-8 107-2 
ING Yioc tac ca etn wR ene 100-9 106-4 
SUNG. eece OE Se tee 98-0 105-6 
PUG a or tees Bake Sa oat 95-5 104-4 
PATTI B UE rear leiserinystare eects 92-6 102-9 
September seca «coke srneee 91-8 103-2 
Ostobenhe:. 60s; Saw asiioux — 96-0 106-2 
IVOVOMDEr en nae ntti oe: 94-7 105-7 
Decenipenar saiiieaeea seas 93-3 102-9 


~ 1938 


1939 


1 Based on 15-year 3 p.c. theoretical issue beginning January, 1937. 


1941 


100-2 
99-1 
99-3 


1942 
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Notse.—Public finance, as dealt with in this chapter, is based upon the presentations of the subject as 
they are found in the ‘‘Public Acccunts’’ and other official financial publications of the governments con- 
cerned. Thetreatment is, therefore,summaryinnature. Interesting and informative details of various as- 
pects of public finance may be obtained from the annua] reports cf the departments engaged in administering 
the many Acts that affect the economic lifeof the community. In the Year Bock, statistics of this nature 
are found in various chapters throughout the volume. In the Transportation chapter, for instance, the 
finances of the government railways are dealt with in more detail than can be donein a review of Dominion 
finances as a whole. Similarly, in other places, the attention of the reader is directed to such subjects as 
farm loans, fishing bounties, the finances of the provincial hydro-electric commissions, export duty on 
electric power, government expenditures in relation to war-time construction, housing loans, customs duties 
collected, receipts for such government services as inspection cf gas and electricity meters, bounties paid 
for the assistance of producers of various products, provincial revenue from liquor control, the finances of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, expenditures cn highways and waterways, postal revenues, expend- 
itures on relief, post-office savings banks, government annuities, expenditures on education, pensions to 
war veterans and civil service salaries. These subjects are aJ] listed in the index to this volume. 


Section 1.—Comparative Statistics of Public Finance* 


In planning this chapter of the Year Book, the idea of publishing combined 
statistics of finance for all Governments of Canada—Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal—has been behind such revisions that have been made in recent issues, 
especially those of provincial finance. This aim, however, has not been easy of 
accomplishment. Until relatively recently, it was impossible to get even provincial 
finance figures on a reasonably comparable basis because of the fact that wide 
variation exists in respect to fiscal years,t and because of lack of uniformity 
in accounting methods. In the editions of the Canada Year Book from 1936 to 1939, 
following a conference on provincial finance called by the Finance Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, figures on a revised classification basis were published. 
These were the most comparable composite figures of provincial finance available up 
to that time. The research organization set up for the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations did much work in consolidating public finance 
statistics and in analysing the results for the purposes of that Commission; in Book 
III of the Report of the Royal Commission, published in 1940, an elaborate series of 


* Revised under the direction of Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Statistics Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of.Statistics. 


t The fiscal years of the provinces are as follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 
30 thereafter; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30 to 1940 and Mar. 31 in 1941; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and 
Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 
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tables is given showing the consolidated results of the studies made. In Appendix VI 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book, the combined balance sheets for all governments 
and the current account revenues and expenditures of all governments for the 
years 1913, 1921, 1926, 1980 and 1937 are given. At that time machinery was 
not provided for continuing the series... Nevertheless, the usefulness of the work 
that had been done was so apparent that it was decided to continue the series 
for the Dominion-Provincial Conference planned for January, 1941, and the task 
was placed under the supervision of the Public Accounts Adviser of that Committee. 
In the report ““Comparative Statistics of Public Finance, 1936-40’, the results of 
this work are given publicity. They are even more detailed than those published 
in the Report of the Royal Commission and carry a stage further the valuable 
analyses inaugurated at that time. The Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has had a direct interest in these two studies and arrangements have 
been made to continue the work through its established machinery. 


The tables published at pp. 732-741 of the 1941 Year Book contain mostly 
forecasts and, in the case of the combined debt of all governments, were for an 
interim fiscal period. Also, the municipal statistics included in the combined 
totals, were based largely on estimates, as current data are incomplete. 


While it is the intention to continue and extend the series of tables, such an 
improvement will have to await the availability of more complete returns before 
composite and comparable tabulations can be made. The plans and expectations 
of the Bureau of Statistics to establish uniformity in reporting provincial and 
municipal finance statistics are dealt with in summary fashion in Sections 3 and 4 
of this chapter. 


for the present, it is possible to bring up to date the statistics for combined 
debt of all governments as shown in Table 1. The statistics given at pp. 732-733 
of the 1941 Year Book were based on available data up to Nov. 30, 1940; these have 
now been extended to cover the complete fiscal years of all governments. The 
tables of revenues and expenditures for all governments are temporarily omitted. 


1.—Composition of Tetal Debt of All Governments 


Nore.—The figures for the Dominion and the provinces are for the fiscal years ended rearest to 
Dec. 31, 1940, and those for municipalities for the fiscal years ended in 1940. 


(000’s omitted from table and footnotes) 


Elimin- 
ations— 
Inter- Net 
Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total Govern- | Combined 
} mental Debt 
Indebted- 
ness 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt 
Hun ded get. s-brys oe kee 4,141,991 1, 734,275 1,244,000 7,1°0, 266 12,975 7,107,291 
Less: Sinking funds......... De 2o6 156,736 250,342 451,211 Nil 421,311 
Net funded debt............ 4,136,758 | 1,577,539 984,658 | 6,698,955 12,975 6, 685,980 
‘POASUEY: DINSe 2. hoa! es 230,000 270, 743 6,749 507,492 167,405 340, 027 
Savings deposits............ 181, 8281 41,732 Nil 223 , 560 Nil 223 , 560 
Temporary loans......:..... Nil 8,820 121,382 130, 202 ee 130, 202 
Other direct liabilities...... 155,378 2 58,445 114,571 328,394 24, 666 303, 728 
Totals, Direct Debt (less 
sinking funds)........ 4,703,964 | 1,957,279 | 1,227,360 | 7,888,603 205,046 7,683,557 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 744. 
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1.— Composition of Total Debt cf All Governments—concluded 


Elimina- 
tions— 
Inter- Net 
Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total Govern- | Combined 
mental Debt 
Indebted- 
ness 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 #000 
Indirect Debt 
Guaranteed bonds.......... 1,188, 2203 162,638 57,9385 | 1,408,793 14, 187 1,394, 806 
Less: Sinkingfunds......... €65 7,390 7,088 15,143 1,386 13, 757 
Net guaranteed bonds...... 1187055 155, 248 50, 847 1,393, 650 12,801 1,380,849 
Loans under the Municipal 
Improvements Assistance 
ACT GSS en en Ceres Nit 7,500 Nil 7,500 7,500 Nil 
Guaranteed bank loans and 
other indirect liabilities. . 121,803 4 59, 858 2,433 184,094 33,580 150,514 
Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less sinking funds)..| 1,309,358 222,606 53,280 | 1,585,244 53,881 1,531,363 
Totals, Direct and In- 
direct Debt (less sink- : 
ing Funds)............ 6,013,322 | 2,179,8855| 1,280,6405) 9,473,847 258, 927 9,214,920 


1 Consists of: (a) government annuities, $156,053; (b) P.O. savings bank deposits, $22,177; (c) outstanding 
money orders, postal notes, etc., $3,598. 2 Consists of: (a) Bank Circulation Redemption Fund, 
$4,819; (b) insurance, superannuation and trust funds, $138,148; (c) funded debt matured and cutstanding, 
$4,717; (d) interest due and outstanding, $7,677; (e) stock payable on demand, $17. Excludes: (a) out- 
standing cheques considered as offset against cash depcsits, $18,877; (b) contingent and special funds, $278,935; 
(c) province debt accounts, $11,920 (while these three items are included in ‘‘net dekt”’ in the Dominion 
‘*Publie Accounts’’, they are omitted in this table thus placing debts of all gevernments on a comparable 
basis). 3 Consists cf: (a) total funded debt cof C.N.R. System, as of Mar. 31, 1941, $1,152,406, of which 
$953,471 is guaranteed by the Dominion, $38,132 by provinces, and $160,803 not guaranteed by either the 
Dom)jnion or provinces; (b) tctal funded debt of the National Harbours Boards, $21,004, of which $20,445 is 
guaranteed by the Dominion, and $559 nct guaranteed; (c) Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
Limited, bonds guaranteed by the Dominicn, $9,400; (d) New Westminster Harbour Commissioners bonds 
guaranteed by the Dominion, $700; (e) future commitment of C.N.R. Company in respect cf purchase price 
of Northern Alberta Railways Company property, $4,710. 4 Consists of: (a) bank advances, $109,010; 
(b) treasury bills of provinces, $5,432; (c) loans under the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, $7,361. 
In addition to the foregoing, the Dominion is contingently Jiable under guarantees for : (a) deposits of char- 
tered banks in Bank of Canada, $207,994; (b) indeterminate amount in respect of loans under the National 
Housing Act; (c) day-to-day margins of the Canadian Wheat Beard (closed cut daily); (d) bank loans guar- 
anteed under the Seed Grain Loans Act, 1938, for which a specific guarantee has not yet been given, as 
amount not finally determined. Major contingent liabilities listed by the C.N.R. System, other than the 
amount of $4,710 referred to in footnote 3, are not included in this tabulation: these include capital stock of 
affiliated companies subiect to call; contingent liabilities ot the Grand Trunk Western Railroad Company 
in respect of bonds cf the Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company, the Toledo Terminal] Railroad 
Company and the Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company; and the indirect liability in respect of 
C.N.R. pension plans. 5 An analysis of provincial and municipal debts by provinces is given in 
Sections 3 and 4, respectively, of this chapter. 


Section 2.—Dominion Public Finance* 


Historical Sketch.—A sketch of public finance, from the French régime to 
the outbreak of the First World War, appears at pp. 742-743 of the 1941 Year 
Book. Up to that time, Dominion revenues had never reached $170,000,000, while 
expenditures reached $186,000,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, and even 
this figure was an increase of almost 29 p.c. over that of the previous year. 


The First World War enormously increased expenditures, and this increase 
had, in the main, to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public 
finance that, where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed 
to meet the interest charge upon the loans and to provide sinking funds for their 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, with the 
exception of those parts dealing with war-tax revenue and income-tax revenue at pp. 762-769, which were 
revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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ultimate liquidation. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks 
of war, when, in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British Preferential Tariff and 7% p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on bank 
circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other than 
life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, sleeping- 
car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and post cards. 
In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)* was intro- 
duced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these taxes were 
increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax was again 
increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of the tax on 
incomes of $5,000 or over; the sales tax was also introduced in 1920. The cumu- 
lative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 
customs duties were, for the first time, displaced from their position as the chief 
factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the 
customs yield of $163,266,804. This situation has remained true down to 1942, with 
the exception of the period between 1928 and 1931, when customs duties temporarily 
assumed their former position. 

The importance that the sales tax has attained as a source of revenue will 
be seen from Table 13. When first introduced in 1920 the tax was 1 p.c. on sales 
but the rate has been varied from year to year and since May 2, 1936, has been 
8 p.c. A statement is given at p. 836 of the 1938 Year Rook showing the changes 
made from the inception of the tax up to 1938. A prominent feature of the present 
war period has been the sharp increases in income-tax rates and the extension of 
such taxation, through the National Defence tax, down to incomes that never before 
have come within the scope of direct taxation by the Dominion Government. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort.;—At the emergency session of 
Parliament in September, 1939, an appropriation of $100,000,000 was passed to 
cover war expenditures, and with this was lumped the unexpended funds of the 
Department of National Defence that had been voted at the first 1939 session. 
The first War Budget was brought down on Sept. 12 by the Minister of National 
Revenue. This Budget included moderate increases in income taxes and substantial 
increases in taxes on certain luxuries and semi-luxuries, notably beverages and 
tobacco. An excess-profits tax was enacted to divert to the Treasury a large part 
of increased profits arising from war-time conditions. 

When Parliament assembled in May, 1940, a War Appropriation of $700,000,000 
was passed to meet the costs in 1940-41 of the greatly extended war effort. Estimates 
submitted to Parliament for other expenditures amounted to $448,000,000, showing 
a substantial reduction from the corresponding figure of $525,000,000 in the previous 
year. The second War Budget, brought down on June 24, provided for substantial 
me reads revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 

> P- ). 

+ A review of the fourth War Budget, not available at the time this chapter went to press, wil! be 
found in the Introduction to this volume. For more detailed information, and interpretations of these 
financial matters, refer to the three War Budget speeches of Sept. 12, 1939 (Hansard p. 135) June 24, 1940 
(Hansard p. 1011) and Apr. 29, 1941 (Hansard p. 2541), and tospeeches or statements made by the Minister 
of Finance in the House of Commons on May 21, 1940 (Hansard p. 83), July 30, 1940 (Hansard p. 2125), 
Novy. 21, 1940 (Hansard p. 311), Dec. 2, 1940 (Hansard p. 605), Feb. 18, 1941 (Hansard p. 897), and Mar. 20, 
1941 (Hansard p. 1867). Reference might also be made to the speech of the Prime Minister in the Hcuse 


of Commons cn Mar. 25, 1941 (Hansard p. 2016), and in general to the debates on the three Budgets 
mentioned above. 
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increases in taxes to meet a portion of these additional costs of war. The graduated 
rates of the personal income tax were raised very substantially and exemption limits 
were reduced. A National Defence Tax was introduced applying broadly to all 
persons receiving incomes of more than $600 per annum. So far as possible, this 
tax is deducted at the source. The Excess Profits Tax was revised and made much 
more severe. In order to conserve exchange, a War Exchange Tax of 10 p.c. was 
imposed on all imports except those from the Empire. The excise tax on auto- 
mobiles was made much more severe and steeply graduated in the upper brackets. 
The Minister of Finance estimated that these, and the other less important changes, 
would produce an increase of $280,000,000 in tax revenue in a full year. Further 
details are given at pp. 744-745 of the 1941 Year Book. 


War expenditures were relatively low during the first eight or nine months of 
the War, when war activities were in the organization phase. They rose rapidly 
thereafter and by the end of the first year of war were running at a rate of more than 
$700,000,000 per year. They continued to increase until during the first six months 
of 1941 they amounted to $484,000,000—a rate of $968,000,000 per year. For the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, total war expenditures amounted to approximately 
$778,000,000, of which $26,000,000 represented outgo for items treated as active 
assets in the Dominion accounts. 


Financial assistance was provided to Great Britain on a rapidly rising scale as 
the War progressed. The British Government required Canadian dollars to meet 
the costs of essential supplies produced in Canada. Some of these were obtained in 
the normal way from British exports to Canada, and Canadian tariffs on British 
goods were drastically reduced (in the War Exchange Conservation Acts) to make this 
easier. However, from Sept. 15, 1939 to Mar. 31, 1941, Britain’s deficit in her balance 
of payments with Canada amounted to about $795,000,000. Prior to 1941 Britain 
was able to send some gold to Canada for Canadian dollars; this gold was trans- 
ferred to the United States in part settlement of Canada’s deficit of payments with 
that country. The large balance of Canadian dollars that the United Kingdom 
needed was supplied by the Canadian Government or its agencies by two methods: 
about $337,000,000, up to Mar. 31, 1941, was transferred to the United Kingdom in 
exchange for Canadian securities formerly owned there; the remainder was simply 
transferred to the United Kingdom in exchange for sterling balances accumulated 
to Canada’s credit in London. 


In the third War Budget (Apr. 29, 1941) it was necessary to make provision 
for war expenditures in the fiscal year 1941-42. Taxes were again increased very 
substantially, particularly personal and corporate income taxes and the National 
Defence 'Tax and a new tax in the form of a Dominion succession duty was intro- 
duced. (See p. 747.) 


It has been necessary for the Dominion to borrow large sums in order to meet 
that part of its own war expenditures which cannot be met even by heavy taxation, 
and also to provide funds to Great Britain. There have been five distinct borrowing 
operations in addition to the continuing and important War Savings Campaign 
and the receipts of non-interest-bearing loans from public-spirited citizens. In 
October, 1939, a short-term loan of $200,000,009 was obtained from the banking 
system, to facilitate the rapid economic expansion that was necessary in the early 
months of the War. In January, 1940, the First War Loan was issued-to the public, 
to obtain $200,000,000 in cash, as well as in conversion for a maturing issue. It 
was very rapidly over-subscribed. In September, 1940, the second War Loan was 
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offered for $300,000,000 in cash as well as in conversion for another maturing issue. 
This, too, was over-subscribed, though less rapidly. In January, 1941, another 
short-term loan was obtained from the banking system, in the amount of $250,000,000, 
and in the form of 23-year notes sold to yield 15/8 p.c. The great and unprecedented 
expansion of employment and production in Canada which was still proceeding at 
this time made this further bank-financing possible without inflationary effects. 
It should be added that an issue of $325,000,000 in Dominion securities was sold to 
the Bank of Canada in May, 1940, for foreign exchange purposes, but this essentially 
involved an exchange of assets rather than a normal borrowing operation. 

The third and fourth war loans were named the First and Second Victory Loans; 
the First Victory Loan was issued in June, 1941, and the Second Victory Loan in 
February, 1942. Details of these two loans, together with particulars of recent 
transactions in connection with treasury bills and the repatriation of Canadian 
securities. held in the United Kingdom, are given at p. 776, in the subsection dealing 
with the national debt. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—A detailed sketch of 
the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 will be found at pp. 755-759 of 
~ the 1926 Year Book, while similar information re tax changes in 1927 to 1929 is 
given at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book, for the years 1930 to 1935 at pp. 824-826 
of the 1936 Year Book, for 1936-37 at pp. 837-839 of the 1938 Year Book, for 1938 
at pp. 874-875 of the 1939 Year Book, for 1939 at pp. 830-831 of the 1940 Year 
Book and for 1940 at pp. 744-745 of the 1941 edition. 

A statement at pp. 811-817 of the 1937 Year Book gives complete details of 
the Dominion tax system as of July, 1936, and statements at pp. 836-837 of the 
1988 edition give changes made in the sales tax and in the special excise tax on 
importations since the inception of these taxes in 1920 and 1931, respectively. . 


Details of the Third War Budget.—Canada’s financial burden in the present 
war was forcefully brought home in the third War Budget, that of April, 1941. 
In that Budget it was announced that Canada’s financial commitments for 
the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1942, would total in excess of $2,700,000,000, an 
amount exceeding by far anything hitherto contemplated in the field of Dominion 
finance. This total was comprised of $1,300,000,000 to cover Canada’s direct war 
expenditures, $900,000,000 to be provided Great Britain to enable her to purchase 
supplies and equipment in Canada and $468,000,000 to meet the normal operating 
costs of government. It was estimated that the existing system of taxation would 
leave a deficit of about $1,500,000,000. To partly close this gap, new and higher 
taxes were levied which were expected to yield the Treasury an additional 
$250,000,000 during the balance of the fiscal year. 

_As in the previous Budgets, main emphasis was placed on direct taxation. 
The rates of personal income tax were again raised sharply, while the previous 
rates of 2 p.c. and 3 p.c. under the National Defence Tax were increased to 5 p.c. 
and 7 p.c., respectively, with the starting point for single persons raised to $660 
and the tax credit for dependants to $20. An important change in the Income Tax 
Act provided that the tax on interest and dividends going abroad be increased from 
5 p.c. to 15 p.c. The minimum rate of tax payable under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act was increased from 12 p.c. to 22 p.c. and at the same time several technical 
changes were made to improve the operation of the Act. With the introduction of 
a Succession Duties Act, the Dominion for the first time entered a field hitherto 
left exclusively to the provinces. 
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Sharp increases in rates and heavy new taxes were also introduced in the field 
of indirect taxation. Gasoline, hitherto taxed only by the provinces, was made 
subject to a levy of 3 cents per gallon. A new levy was imposed on admissions to 
motion-picture and other entertainments and on pari-mutuel bets on horse races, 
a tax of 10 p.c. on travel tickets was introduced, and the previous moderate tax 
on carbonic gas was replaced by a 25 p.c. tax on all bottled soft drinks. No increase 
in the sales-tax rate was made, but building materials, a large and important group, 
were removed from the exempt list. Existing tax rates on a considerable list of 
items—sugar, automobiles and buses, beer, malt and wine, cosmetics, playing cards, 
cigarette lighters and long-distance telephone calls—were subject to heavy increases. 
Certain changes of a minor character were also made under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act and the Customs tariff. Under the latter further substantial 
concessions were made under the British Preferential Tariff to encourage imports 
from the Empire. 


An important feature of this Budget was the offer made by the Dominion 
Government that if the provinces would agree to vacate the personal income and 
corporation tax fields for the duration of the War, the Dominion would in return 
reimburse each province either by guaranteeing payment of (a) an amount equal 
to the collections made by each province and its municipalities during the fiscal 
year ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, from the above taxes, or (b) an amount equal 
to the net debt service actually paid by the province during the fiscal year ended 
nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, less the revenue obtained from the provincial succession 
duties during that period. It was also provided that fiscal-need subsidies would 
be paid to any province if it could be shown that such subsidies were required to 
enable the province to stand on its own feet financially. 


On Jan. 15, 1942, the Minister of Finance announced that annual payments 
would be made to British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec on 
the basis of option (a) above, while Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island had chosen payments based on option (b). Fiscal-need 
subsidies would be paid to Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, and Nova Scotia would be given an annual payment equivalent to 
the loss of revenue arising out of suspension of the annual subsidy formerly paid 
upon the recommendation of the Duncan and White Commissions. The cost of 
these fiscal-need subsidies and the annual payment to Nova Scotia will be $3,232,789 
per annum, as compared with special annual grants formerly paid to certain prov- 
inces amounting to $5,475,000. The cost of the payments to be made under options 
(a) and (b) in compensation for vacating the tax fields as indicated above will be in 
excess of $81,288,677 per annum. . 


In addition, the Dominion has agreed to compensate the provinces for losses 
in their revenues from gasoline taxes to the extent that they fall below 1940 rev- 
enues. Such revenues amounted in 1940 to $56,738,519. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion 


The basic pattern of the present Dominion Ralance Sheet was adopted in 1920. 
On the asset side it shows accounts that have been classified as active assets; 
these represent cash or investments that are interest producing or have a readily 
realizable cash value. On the liability side it shows such liabilities as have been 
ascertained and brought into the accounts. No liability is shown for interest 
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accrued but not due, nor for current obligations incurred for supplies or services 


but not paid for at the end of the fiscal year. 


Indirect liabilities under guarantees 


are also not reflected in the Balance Sheet, but are set out in a special schedule. 


(See pp. 780-782.) 


The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debt, is analysed 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet, and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditures and ana DI OOO investments, and to 
accumulated deficits in Consolidated Fund. 


The comparative table below does not strictly follow the form in which the 
Balance Sheet is now presented in the ‘“‘Public Accounts” as certain minor changes 
made in 1939 have been disregarded here in order that the continuity of the figures 
for the five-year period may be maintained. For details of these changes see p. 745 


of the 1941 Year Book. 


2.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1937-41 


Note.—Dashes indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Item 


Active Assets— 
Cash on hand and in banks. . 
Central Mortgage Bank...... 
Foreign Exchange Control 
Board—loan......d:......- 
Bank of Canada, capital 
stock investment.......... 
Railway accounts............ 
Housing loans to provinces... 
Relief loans to provinces..... 
Fiovince of Alberta—subsidy 
Over-payment............. 
Advances to National Har- 
bours Board and harbour 
COmmMmissions::.% 2 ess. 428 
Advances to Canadian Farm 
WoatBoard sieve. te. fcc 
Loans under Dominion Hous- 
ing Act, 1935, and National 
Housing UNCUT OOS tease 
Loans under Municipal Im- 
provements Assistance Act. 
Advances to foreign govern- 
AVONES oc awvace uikaosin aus. e aceleeuese 
Soldier and general land 
settlement loans........... 
Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration—loans............ 


Canadian National Steam- 
SHipswloans sha pre ee ss 
Saskatchewan Power Com- 
TAS SION RL Meteorite ok ee Soiiae ak 
Miscellaneous current ac- 
OUTS Sa et eae eiictot oes) wast esp W503." 
Less reserve for possible 


losses on ultimate realiza- 
tion of active loans and 
AAVANCOSA. ss ore ose eeare wee 


Totals, Active Assets.... 


Balance of liabilities over ac- 


tive assets, being net debt 
LUGE I 5 euacds Ban So ae 


26, 239, 458 


- 


5, 100, 000 
56,335, 222 
4,730,388 
113, 502,587 


468, 750 


83,475, 654 


27,760,379 


1,076,492 
30,494, 720 
42,477,774 


66,907,513 


458 , 568,937 


3,083, 952, 202 


8, 297,389 


5, 100,000 
28, 784,895 
3, 308, 000 
129, 801, 198 


468,750 


85,366, 059 
31,598, 256 


2,754,513 
30, 854, 262 
42, 232, 50z 

500, 000 
450, 000 


69, 054, 220 


438,570,044 


ASSETS 
1939 1940 
$ $ 
32,127,822) 178,330,603 
= 250, 000 
5,920,000 5,920,000 
31,016,335 60,419,050 
3,203,000 2,504, 000 
144,786,039) 155,978,087 
468,750 468 , 750 
86,058, 161 87,004, 875 
34,418,291 36, 694,977 
5,411, 954 9,805,277 
815,088 3,926,355 
30,854, 264 30, 854, 262 
40,588,430 37,829, 462 
450, 000 1,150,000 
450,000 450,000 
69,193,370 76,391,037 


485, 761,502 


347,982, 169 
250,000 


325,000, 000 
5,920,000 
180, 561, 887 
870,500 
157,492, 294 


468, 750 


86,671,781 
37,521, 468 


13, 609, 930 
5, 644, 607 
30,854, 262 
35,679, 623 
786, 159 
1,200,000 
57, 600 

157, 186, 642 


25,000, 000 


687,976, 735| 1,362, 707,672 


3,101,667,570| 3,152,559,314| 3,271, 259,647) 3,648,691, 448 
3,540, 237,614) 3,638,320,816| 3,959, 236,382) 5,011,399,120 
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2.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1937-41—concluded 


— 


Item 


NET DEBT 


Non-Active Assets— 


$ 
Public works, canals......... 242,726,334 


$ 
240,349, 604 


$ 
240,316,691 


$ 
240,316,048 


$ 
240,312,218 


Public works, railways...... 443,109,941 429, 690, 834 429, 584, 113 429, 586, 082 429,575,794 
Public works, miscellaneous. 267,970, 363 286,506, 741 292,022,857 299,030,325 302,374, 849 
Military property and stores. 12,035,420 12,049,714 12,056,713 12,056,714 12,063,714 
Territorial accounts...... was 9,895,948 9,895, 948 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 
Railway accounts (old)...... 88,398, 829 62,791,435 62,791,435 62,791,435 62,791,435 
Railway accounts (loans non- 

ACULVO) oeaercn cern toe 655,527,456 4 1 1 1 
Canadian National Railways 

Securities Trust stock...... 1 269,325,706} 266,612,868} 264,012,426) 265,706,606 
Canadian National Railways : 

Stocks see Weer hots ‘ 1 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 18,000,000 
Canadian National Steam- 

ships (loans non-active).... 13,754, 191 13, 858, 030 13,864,295 “13,872, 666 13,871,969 
Miscellaneous investments 

and other accounts (non- 

ACtIVG) Pick cease woe des 100, 482,811 101, 787,036 104, 920,907 90,893,210 98,699, 149 


Balancing Items— 
Bal. Consolidated Fund as at 
Mar. 31 of preceding year...| 1,194, 182,502) 1, 250,050,909) 1,657,412,522) 1, 702,493,487) 1,830,804, 793 
Excess of expenditure over 


revenue, year ended Mar. 31 55, 868, 407 14, 443 , 347 45,080,965} 128,311,306) 364,594,974 
Charges authorized by 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways Capital Revision 
ACU al OS incr erreurs 1 392,918,266 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Net Debt......... 3,083,952, 202| 3,101,667,570| 3,152,559,314| 3,271,259,647| 3,648,691, 449 
LIABILITIES? 
1937 1938 19389 1940 1941 
Bank Note Circulation Re- $ $ $ $ $ 
demption: Lundin 5.2. eee 7,019,898 5,967,227 5, 462,028 5,053,595 4,818,516 
Post Office account, money 
orders, postal notes, etc., 
“Outstanding yc. eG vison se 4,074, 164 3, 664, 726 2,498, 656 2,787,322 3,597,902 
Post Office Savings Bank de- 
POSIESi Rae eee es 21,879,593 22,587, 233 23,045,575 23,100,118 22,176,633 
Insurance, superannuation funds 
andvannulties esse ence sek 176,973,747; 201,332,556] 221,220,852) 248,153,278} 264,028,916 
Erusti undsoepe: co ea eee 20, 933, 993 20,951, 204 21,328,456 22), 2105040 30,172, 158 
Contingent and special funds... 13,597,412 21,853,040 34,762,566 20,369,529} 297,812,094 
Province accounts..........:... 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 


Funded debt less sinking funds.) 3, 285,066,671] 3, 252,577,884] 3,318,490,049| 3,630, 954,386} 4,371,491, 849 


Interest due and outstanding... 3,351, 844 1,679,928 1,888,817 1,980, 79z 7,677,235 
Totals, Liabilities or Gross 


DLN) Septet gee nr acer 3,542,521, 139| 3,540, 237,615) 3, 638,320,816) 3,959, 236,382) 5,011,399, 120 


1 See text at p. 584. 2 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by 
the Dominion of Canada are dealt with in ‘Tables 33 and 34, at pp. 781-782. 


Subsection 2.—Revenues and Expenditures 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, both revenues and expenditures reached 
levels far in excess of any other year in the history of the Dominion. Revenues 
increased by $310,000,000 to $872,000,000, or about 55 p.c. over the previous year, 
a rise to which both new and old sources made substantial contribution, as will be seen 
from the table on p. 751. ‘The three major new sources—national defence tax, excess 
profits tax and war exchange tax—alone accounted for over $118,000,000, while 
revenue from the income tax increased by $86,000,000, or by more than 64 p.c. 
Of total expenditures of nearly $1,250,000,000, disbursements on war account 
were $752,000,000, or over 60 p.c. Ordinary expenditures, covering the normal 
operating costs of government, were reduced by about $8,000,000, despite an in- 
crease of $10,000,000 (to a total of $139,000,000) in interest on the public debt (the 
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largest single item in this group) arising out of heavier borrowing due to the War. 
Expenditures designed to relieve unemployment and agricultural distress, shown in 
the table under ‘‘Special Expenditures’, were cut by more than half, while expendi- 
tures on “Government-Owned Enterprises”, the largest single item of which is the 
deficit on the Canadian National Railways, showed an even greater reduction. The 
over-all deficit for the year amounted to $377,432,000, over three times that of 
the previous year. 


3.—Details of Revenues, Fiscal Years 1937-41 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Revenues— 


Tax Revenues— 


Customs import duties.............. 83,771,091) 93,455,750) 78,751,111) 104,301,487) 130,757,011 
HURCISECLUGION Sree Sess eee ec tue 45,956,857| 52,037,333] 51,313,658) 61,032,044] 88,607,559 
Ineoure tax Lee ss oc ees. We eee we 102,365, 24z| 120,365,532] 142,026,138] 134,448,566] 220,471,004 
National defence tax................. - - - - | 27,672,018 
Excess profits tax......... TE <3 - - - — | 23,995,269 
Balomices etre cert Poe: tx onda 112,832,259) 138,054,536] 122,139,067) 137,446,253] 179,701,224 
WAPIGXCRANGC CAR seco vatuale we ecetens ~ - - - | 61,932,029 
Other taxes a3 owe eats; seoaccs ee 41,625,420] 44,737,910) 41,476,820) 30,456,614) 44,408,471 
Totals, Tax Revenues........... 386,550, 86S] 448,651,061] 435,706,794) 467,684,964! 777,539,585 
Non-Tax Revenues— 
CandaniGtam ACh inte sais et as 1,192,099 679,927 1,155,718 1,711, 271 1,656, 657 
@anrdalGazette:.< . s.20cac se. otis 47,697 46, 584 49,305 55,132 45,963 
GEO Iy Bee Sea ae eee eee ae 1,003, 765 1,866, 286 723, 234 762,414 843,512 
\CEYATET Be E08 So aaa a ep ate, San ai 6,275, 858 6, 596, 963 7,439,785} 9,372,494} 13,948,U82 
(Shinesamevenue+.. .csiista aes c oecnioten 7,444 2,354 2,459 1,566 2,474 
Dominion lands, parks, etc.......... 478,133 540, 841 680,477 676, 21U 688, 084 
Electricity inspection................ 646,117 692,361 126,185 715, 295 827,701 
Hines andiforfeitures. .ci.26 .. 22+ oes 134, 38% 208 , $88 211,346 8/,738 90,357 
BSH OrIOs tis. ee tee cnn bone oka 55, 656 60, 443 52,281 53,442 51,877 
(GS 285 SEC ES) TON 1G) 0 ge a ea 63, 289 87,519 83,465 80, 967 84, 188 
Insurance superintendence............ 151, 966 161, 934 Wp wir 179,131 182,455 
Interest on investments.............. 11,231,035) 138,120,523) 13,168,015) 13,393,482) 14,910,554 
LUIGSC Uncen 8 Ses Siete aps ie aan oie 263, 260 336, 163 377,250 348, 266 348,175 
Manineme UNG. oh cee es ae ows ie 204,525 205, 586 210, 51z 278,374 314,900 
Malitaryi@olleges < 358: 0s cue seta. 20, 01z 20,100 20,400 14, 040 14,599 
Military pensions revenue............ 186,515 194, 150 209,231 233 ,43_ 303,377 
Oranancelands 55... 2555 0 os «Gace 6 « otis 15,451 16,437 19,825 18,413 39, 488 
Patent and copyright fees............ 463, 850 452,150 441,764 415,861 400, 267 
Pamitentariose, a...) ste pee cec.. ee okt 62,324 62,820 81,930 137,314 161,299 
NOS PLO) CCUM en opt A asi atcsecs ott de nals 34,274,552! 35,546,161} 35,288,220} 36,729,105) 40,383,366 
Premium, discount and exchange 
(AISb eee at a AGA, Ok oe gaz - 26,911 477,430} 7,939,273 6, 107,027 
PND GAWOE KSiyk cree reste rin een 274,431 317,835 296, 630 305, 928 373,361 
Radio receiving licences............. 989,619} A . 1 1 1 
R.C.M.P. officers’ pensions.......... 10,195 10,570 11,028 11,314 11, 247 
Weights and measures inspection..... 395,904 392,874 416, 295 410,718 426,333 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues...... 58,478,086] 61,646,520) 62,309,912} 73,931,128} 82,215,343 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues............ 445,028,955} 510,297,581} 498,016,706) 541,616,092! 859, 754,928 
Special Receipts (sundry receipts and 
ROUTES eee oak fn Ga oa le bo ne shes 8,463,997, 3,009,879] 1,255,962 163,812} 8,538,236 
Other Credits— 
Refunds on capital account........... 616,069 1,548, 135 40,796 21, 244 20, 404 
Credits to non-active accounts....... 44,726 1,842, 154 2,857,890} 20,292,311 3,856,077 
Totals, Other Credits. ................. 660,795) 3,385,289) 2,898,686) 20,313,555) 3,876,481 
Grand Totals, Revenues....... 454,153, 747| 516,692,749] 502,171,354) 562,093,459) 872,169,645 


1 As from November, 1936, radio licence fees are deposited to the credit of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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4.— Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1937-41 


Nore.— Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Item 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
FA CRICULLULE tere ett titote test cee erie siete ee 
Auditor Generalis'Ofices.. 9-25. seas 
Civil Service Commission ............. 
External Affairs, including Office of 
ibrimesNbinistet waste 
Finance— 
Interest on public. debt............... 
Costiot:loanstlotations...0.0.esen 
Subsidies to provinces............... 
Special grants to provinces........... 
Other grants and contributions....... 
Superannuation,.etc. accra ee ee 
Government contribution to Super- 
ANUUATIONS UNC cee ee eee ee 
MOldvare mensions... 48 so ote ere ioe 
Premium, discount and exchange 
(net) 
Other departmental expenditure...... 
HISHOLIGS Succi eiccie ee  aee 
Governor General’s Secretary’s Office. 
MNSUPAN CEM icc: oe ieee nent eee ce 
Justice Department— 
JUSUICCK th: Ct epee oberon Deemer 
Penitentiables: eeu ion ciate 
Labour Uepartment— 
Labour (incl. technical education).... 
Government annuities—payments to 
TAMA) TESCI Vex. secre ee aeons: 
Legislation— 
Eouseiol: Commons cme een tee 


DENAtTC Wee tee. eee ee ci ee 
General teas SOC eS ee 


Chief Hilectoral Oftce, including 
ClOCTIONS A a 4.20 cers hobo eee Ore 
Mines and Resources— 
Administration and general expend- 
VEUNE Sie pet certs icrhe recon caer emis 
Immigration and Colonization....... 
imndianvAitairs- ws ee eee ee 
INtGLIOM eee ee eee ee 
Lands, Parks and Forests............ 
Surveys and tungineering............. 
Mines and Geological Survey........ 
Movement of Coat and Domestic Fuel 


Sef elielshe oxelibre wlellela/snie.e.@ (0/10 @ ©, 056) 2) 6 © ehe is 


National Defence— 
ViTlitias Service. sex caesar renee 
INaValeServaceaeoe whats sete eee eee 


National Revenue (including Income 

AX) ae oncdenene cease epee sta ret carte eae 
Pensions, war, military and civil....... 
Pensions and National Health......... 
Post, OiCes. cry. ae eee 
Privy" Councils. sniiee ne. eiaep ee een ae 
IPublicsArchiviese rn. cea aeee eee 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 
Publich WOrksace coe At ees te ens 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 
Secrevarysol Staten. casera sock ote 
Sotdierssettlement eee ae eee 


1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


present mortality experience. 


1937 


$ 


8,741,070 
423,367 
304, 921 


1,340,912 


137,410, 345 
3,839,481 
13,735, 196 
3,225, 00U 
540, 224 
768, 046 


2,018,754 
21,149,352 


399, 930 
8,578, 444 
1,690, 616 

143, 216 

171, 658 


2,502,594 
2,371,932 


796, 598 
540, 83. 


1,759, 641 
74, 994 
587,326 
72,811 
52, 543 


71,820 


153125835 
4,403, 88u 
2,88/,354 


1,184,714 
2,276,735 


11,345,751 
4,703, 2b4 
5,821,8.4% 

992,224 


11,205,101 
43,350, 18U 
14,452,392 
31,906, 272 
45,488 
160,362 
169,367 
14,518, 757 
5, 634, 700 
654, 705 
805, 945 


1938 


$ 


9,016, 839 
463,335 
358 , 252 


1,450, 048 


132,117, 422 
4,555, 437 
13,735,336 
7,475, 000 
560, 244 
696, 557 


2,065,491 
28,653 ,0051 


3,652,961 
1,849, 61S 
144, 17% 
186,725 


2,507,432 
2,577,319 


754,728 
8,941,196? 


1,515,869 
79, U52 
535,570 
56, 899 
76, 240 


44,609 


1,857,868% 
1, 163, U4 
4, 8y0, 148 


1,542,790 
$33,387 
658, 08. 


2,520,922 


17, 221,198 
4,371, %8u 
10,018, 104 
1, $49, 025 


11,870, 199 
45,823,277 
13,000,320 
33,762, 264 
47,787 
169, 953 
161,003 
12,382,073 
6,022, 503 
694,331 
801,036 


1939 


$ 


9,527,766 
473,007 
378, 524 


1,056, 727 


127,995,617 
4,914,34% 
13,752,110 
7,475, 606 
642,577 
630,878 


2,219,820 
29,043,639! 


3,770,328 
2,085, 822 
144,690 
193, 947 


2,473,012 
2,675,201 


815, 540 


1,799,767 


72,456) 


600, 15 
75, 000 
49, 897 


114, 466 


182,818 
1,334, 74 
5, 3U4, 885 


2,249,010 
1,324, $45 
1,339,441 


1,921,130 


15,772,295 
6, 58Y, (14 
11, 216,055 

853, ¥SY 


11,899, 31z 
42,793,055 
14, 582, 8yU 


35, 455, 18.) 


48,783 
158, 697 
190, 572 

15, 484, 196 
5, 842,638 
730, 092 
757, 664 


1940 


$ 


11,816,826 
459, 435 
398, 111 


1,215, 238 


129,315, 442 
4,992,102 
13, 768, 953 
5,475, 000 
659, 905 
560, 113 


2,271,448 
29,976,554! 


4,046, 109 
2,319,896 
146, 830 
195,276 


2,448 , 885 
2,940,796 


818, 456 
379,007 
1, 285, 416 


76, 102 
431,787 


68,300 


458, 005 


2045633 
1,338,177 
5,675, 058 


2,115,890] 


Paolo 
1,303, 455 


4,531,922 


5,997,311 
1,809, los 
4,851,503 

470,755 


12,064, 426 
42,868,901 
16,010, 743 
36,725, 8/U 
59,133 
150, 190 
198, 589 
13,005, 212 
5,276,797 
836, 242 
624, 278 


1941 


$ 


8,593,032 
452,714 
397,422 


1,008,073 


139, 178, 670 
6,303,547 
13,768, 953 
5,475, 000 
530,331 
443, 837 


2,315, 851 
29,911,700! 


3,590,393 
1,617,849 
130,971 
176, 707 


2,418,413 
2,716,836 


912,897 
111,425 


2,468,343 
eR U LG, 
867,703 
57,778 


2,469,359 


~ 177,0378 
1,274,519 
- 6,183,477 


1,936,432 
1,114,434 
1,1/38,174 


4,407,879 
9,114 


5 
5 
5 


193, 985 


12, 228, 866 
42,195, 109 
14, 641,331 
38, 099, 674 
54, 063 
125, 852 
283, 159 
11,506, 6/8 
5,194, 939 
772,478 
581,716 


Sees iat * Tables previcusly used for valuation understated the 
liability on annuity.contracts: this exceptional amount is due tc the adoption of tables in conformity with 


8 Prior to 1987-88 general administration expenses were not segregated 


trom other expenditures o1 the respective services of the Departments that were amalgamated to torm the 


Department of mines and Resources and the Department of Transport. 


‘Vhe figures for 1939, 1940 and 1941 


represent only Departmental administration, other administration costs being included, as in other depart- 
] 4 Frior to 1937-88 expenditures on Civil Aviaticn, now the 
Air Service Branch of the Department cf Transport, were included under expenditures for the Air Service 
Branch of the Department of National Defence. 


ments, under the respective services. 


® Included under war expenditure, see p. 753. 
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DOMINION EXPENDITURES 753 
4.—-Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1937-41—continued 
Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures—concluded 
ee b ommerce— . b 
fail subsidies dnd st hip sub- 

ie eee Oe 2,119,915) 2,029,211] 1,993,323] 1,906,620] 942,494 
Conndaiingn hein eek. 1,738,585] 1,675,051] 1,846,706] 1,93z,489| 1,907,821 
eer atricniel capondiiired sac. 5,522,518] 4,069,797} 4,762,994 4,999,053] 4,315,075 

Jone ces 
miNistrati iscell 

Sete ae -| 417,27] 376,407! 366,782] 340,959: 

BP DGEV IGT: hs oe maxes eee ey 2,935,256?) 3,457,108?| 3, 861,863?} 3,477,803? 
Marine... .sevyeeei sees cesses ees 5, es 4,290,279] 4,266,775] 4,210,968) 8, 798, 182 

an. di B . . i 1 : d -_ = a — 

a Broadcasting Corporation.) 4 14°131| 3,911,022| 4,616,956] 4,066,413/ 3, $89,326 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 2,505, 823 3,182,458 2,582,897 2,660, 295 3,951,014 

Ailway Grade Crossing Fund....... 53, 960 179,710 186, 643 255,438 126,342 

Capital Expenditures— 
Canals. . af PROS S M eae SSS 50iTs WE dia Andee 51,945 - rs a Bs 
URS) EE SR see eee center oe ers ee 203 , 035 71,454 26,348 22,570 6,821 
Willen Gra Ae ess oe oat... 3,230, 504 4,358, 648 5,397, 928 7,007, 468 3,350, 989 
ee oe ae 
t ief— 
REE Cue dita recites oes 48,929,774] 19,492,958] 17,037,033] 19,534,178] 14,993,940 
Docanipite ok Ge Doction. 

Provincial projects Ol 12,601,397| 8,878,166| 6,258,672] 7,147,306| | 3,201,613 
een esis anto mining | 1,2z1,z27| 1,323,657} 1,212,041] 1,121,088 47,872 
Rai INCENANCE ee ects eee as z, 602, U84 - = a - 
ton ee 14,300] 377,980] 260,466} 287,162] 235,876 

Domiinjon projects; .::...:< ose 5 cs. once 23,003, ¥o4| 13,815, 7us| 12,980,784) 24,918,392) 9, lov, 553 
Special drought area relief............. 8, (00, 99U| 24,080,884} 9,145,550) 9,104,8/5| 4,742,508 
Canadian Wheat Board — reserve 

against estimated losses on wheat 

eee ering etre ie puma 

to fise 1938-39, 1934-40 

i Pear aaa eet oe - | 25,000,000] 27,000,000] 10,499, 677 

War pxpenditures,.é.c).. 2. sas cicecnie se in x — | 118, 291,Use} 752,040,326 

Totals, Special Expenditures... .| 752005, 704) 03,954,864) 71,895,407) 207,403,973) 794,914, 425 

Government-Owned Enterprises— 
Losses Charged to Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund— 
Canadian National Railways........ 43,303,394] 42,345,868} 54,314,196] 40,095,520) 16,965,044 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry..... = i 38/, 048 46, 854 400,178 
National Harbours Board............ 249,718 288,917 138, 440 93, 904 3y, 914 
Trans-Canada Air Lines............. 5 111,005 818,026 411,657 = 
7 oe Motienge oe Rage cen hate 7 Ss = 16, 069 aa 
oans and Advances (Non-Active)— 
Canadian National Steamships....... Cr. 1,753,779 103,839 6, 265 8,371 = 
National Harbours Board............ 4,419,193) 1,983,909) 38,278,924) 1,026,774 715, 948 
Totals, Government-Owned 
Enterprises 7 Se Ran tee dp 44,218,526) 44,833,388) 58,943,494) 42,079, 149 18,181,679 
Other Charges— 
Write-down of Assets Chargeable to 
Fen sacly Sepa F cpt 3 ‘ ; 
tion ji oldi ; 

fiend setilemiant loans. +22. -.1.|2 >) 027,003)» 749,946)” 1,022, 617| 0,642,588] 1,011,012 
Yearly established losses in seed 

meseed ai relief accounts...... Serer 44,425 14,197 17,701 9,711 46,059 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan 

Board capita stock................ 20,385 10, 135 14, 280 10,849 


1 See footnote 3, p. 752. 


2 See footnote 4, p. 752. 
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4.—Deiails of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1937-41—concluded 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
. $ $ $ $ $ 
Other Charges—concluded 
Province of Manitoba treasury bills.. - 804, 897 - ~ - 
Cancellation of relief loans, to the 
Province of Saskatchewan......... - - - 17,682,157 ~ 
Reduction of Immigration and Col- 
onization Assisted Passage Loans. . ~ 247 283 356 244 
Reduction of drought area relief loans, 
Province of Saskatchewan......... - a - 1,373,980 - 


Consolidated Fund—to provide a re- 
serve for possible losses on ultimate 
realization of active loans and ad- 
VANCOR st Sune! Ika Ute mies aanieN - - - - 25,000,000 
Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets— 


Province of Manitoba treasury bills. . 804, 897 - - ‘ ~ - 
Province of Saskatchewan treasury 

bills See ie tonne eae oe ae 17, 682, 158 - - - - 
Soldier and general land settlement 

non-active account—adjustment.... 60 139,361 ~ - - 
Bonds, interest and notes—adjust- 

ment sg a. oo eee ee - 200 - - - 


Canadian National Railways Secur- 

ities Trust Stock—reduction due to 

line abandonments................. = 
Capital loss (exclusive of loss applic- 

able to expired service life) on sale 

of §.S. Prince David and 

IPULINCEHTCODET Ek ss Mare ae - - - - 1,474,971 


2,712,837} 2,600,442} 2,334,350 


Non-Active Accounts— 
Fulfilment of guarantees under Seed 
Grain Loans Guarantee Acts....... - - - 2,637,398} 7,136,051 
Capital gain on redemption of Grand : 
Trunk Railway Co. 4 p.c. Perpetual 


Debenture:Stock.- + -e. eee - - - - 5,503,500 
Totals, Other Charges............ 19,179,588} 1,718,803) 3,767,718) 25,957,426) 42,518,182 
Grand Totals, Expenditures..... 532,005,432) 534,408,117) 553,063,097) 680,793, 792|1,249,601 ,446 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 


GROWTH OF REVENUE FROM TAXATION “ 


500 1915-19 41 


400 


300 


200 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


i i 8 at ek 


ee ee 7a 
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5.—Principal Items of Dominion Revenues, Fiscal Years 1868-1941 
Nore.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906 on Mar. 31. Figures 


for years not shown between 1868 and 1880 are given at p. 848 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Interest 
on 
Invest- 
ments 


Total 
Revenue? 


-_—_———— | | — | eee 


Customs 
Year Duties 
$ 
TSOS For tress.608% 8,578,380 
ASTORS iioecore 9,334,213 
ERT DG Sa Saeocces 15,351,012 
TRSOPS Se cas ee 14,071,343 
BGs sd aces at 18,406,092 
HSSatee ote dees he 21,581,570 
BOS Oia cartes'e.s a6 23,009, 582 
ABSA atreicke ote 20,023,890 
ASSis tetG acetic 18,935,428 
TSB SG. coe ss, ae -.| 19,362,308 
PSSM tA creas os che 22,373,951 
PSSSE Mate 3. he 22,091, 682 
SRO re ite see.c oe 23,699,413 
ESOO; Bi ctersves te 23,913,546 
PSO Bera. crave oa: 23,305,218 
se 20,361,382 
TAU ts Og 20,910, 662 
BOOM te: ie sae 19, 119,030 
POOR SS oc asek 17,585, 741 
NB9GMa se... so se 19,766, 741 
ESO ee aoa 19,386,278 
OOS See tet 21, 622,789 
(DSL a ac ee 25, 150, 745 
TOOORR chavs ss oo 28,219,458 
TOOTS Gs, chs 6% 28, 293,930 
AUQZ Ree 31,916,394 
AOUSEte eee ck 36, 738,033 
OOS SS ee on whe 40,461,591 
OOD cee es. 41,437,569 
100G Ae Re ee 46,053,377 
AQ 7836 Sarin «00s 39,717,079 
TOOSEY Ree. cscs 57,200,276 
LOOT SR 5 te 47,088,444 
DIG Fae cs ee 59,767, 681 
BUI Gh a oes 71,838,089 
DE so Se 85,051, 872 
AQUA Ses as cee 111,764, 699 
TOLAES oles cote 104, 691, 238 
AOL SS atc scnrs 75,941, 220 
AOL GM ees aco 98, 649, 409 
(KUN OS Se ae 134, 043, 842 
OLS tree. oe 144,172,630 
OT Gre, Meters rcs 147, 169, 188 
POZO Reacts be 168,796, 823 
BT ag Se ae 163 , 266, 804 
A ee enn 105, 686, 645 
DOD Shek pete c-<&s. 118, 056, 469 
OD 4 eee... ts 121,500, 799 
DS) ee es 108, 146, 871 
POZO We wise otic s ioe 127,355, 144 
MOD TE Beas one 141,968, 678 
TODS sce 2. . 156, 985, 818 
BOZO. BR eh aec,: ‘| 187,206,332 
POS USS eis hiien. 6.2 179,429,920 
ASIN Pitieare athe 131,208,955 
LG AA a Se 104, 132,677 
USD ore es ook 70,072,932 
NO SA Tectia. cutee 66, 305,356 
(US 15) 5h5 eee 76,561,975 
P9SGer ce he oa. - 74,004, 560 
MOSES © c Siate.e gotce 83,771,091 
NOOREe ce be ou tee 93,455, 750 
CSU} UBT OS i ae 78;.¢ok, 140 
1 ee 104,301,487 
TLC 2 beecpa oe S 130, 757,012 


Total 
Excise War-Tax | Revenue 
Duties Revenue! - from 
: Taxation 
$ $ $ 
3,002,588 = 11,700, 681 
3,619, 623 =- 13, 087, 882 
5,069, 687 = 20, 664,879 
4,232,428 a 18,479,577 
5,343, 022 = 23,942,139 
5, 884, 860 = 27,549,047 
6,260, 117 = 29,269, 699 
5,459, 309 = 25,483, 199 
6,449,101 = 25,384,529 
5, 852,905 < 25,215,213 
6,308,201 = 28,682,152 
6,071,487 = 28,163,169 
6, 886, 739 = 80, 586, 152 
7,618,118 = 31,531, 664 
6,914, 850 <: 30, 220, 068 
7,945,098 = 28,306, 480 
8,367,364 = 29,278,026 
8,381,089 = 27,500, 119 
7,805, 733 Se 25,391,474 
7,926,006 a 27,692,747 
9,170,379 = 28,556, 657 
7, 871, 563 = 29,494,352 
9,641,227 = 34,791,972 
9,868,075 = 38, 087, 533 
10,318,266 = 38, 612, 196 
11,197,134 = 43,113,528 
12,013,779 = 48,751, 812 
12,958,708 es 53,420, 299 
12,586,475 = 54,020, 124 
14,010, 220 = 60, 063 , 597 
11,805,413 = 51,522, 492 
15,782, 152 a 72,982,428 
14,937,768 c 62,026,212 
15, 253,353 = 75,021,034 
16, 869, 837 = 88, 707,926 
19,261, 662 — | 104,313, 534 
21,447,445 — | 133,212,144 
21,452,037 — | 126,143,275 
21,479,731 98,0574] 97,519,008 
22,428,492 3,620,782] 124, 666,969 
24,412,348} 16,302,238) 174,758,428 
27,168,445} 25,379,901] 196,720,976 
30,342,034] 56,177,508] 233,688,730 
42,698,083] 82,079,801} 293,574,707 
37,118,367} 168,385,327] 368,770, 498 
36, 755,207| 177,484,161) 319,926,013 
35,761,997} 181,634,875) 335,458,341 
38,181,747} 182,036,261] 341,718,807 
38,603,489} 147,164,158} 293,914, 518 
42,923,549} 157,296,320) 327,575,013 
48,513,160} 156,167,434] 346, 649,272 
57,400, 898] 150,319,087] 364,705, 803 
63, 684,954] 145,029, 742) 395,921,028 
65,035,701) 134,086,005) 378,551, 626 
57, 746, 808} 107,320, 633) 296,276,396 
48, 654, 862| 122,266,064) 275,053, 603 
37,833,858] 146,412,011} 254,318, 801 
35,494,220) 170,051,973) 271, 851,549 
43,189,655} 181,118,715} 304,443,729 
44,409,797) 197,484,627) 317,311,809 
45,956, 857] 256,822,921! 386,550, 869 
52,037,363} 303,157,978) 448, 651,061 
51,313,658} 305,642,024} 435, 706, 794 
61,032,044) 302,351,433) 467, 684, 964 
88,607,559) 558,175,014) 777,539, 585 


1 For detailed statement, see Table 13, p. 762. _ 
receipts for most earlier years and special receipts since 1921. 


4 First year in which tax imposed. 


17, 086,981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16, 465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535, 086 

8,559, 401 
10,937, 822 


12,227, 562 


13, 518, 205 
10, 421,224 
9,330, 125 
11,220, 989 
11, 148,231 
10,963,478 
10, 614, 125 
11,231,035 
13, 120,523 
13, 163,015 
18,393,432 
14,910, 554 


9, 146,952 
10,492,394 
12,051,729 
12,954, 530 
13,046, 665 
18, 858, 690 
20,902,384 
21,345,394 
21,603,542 
24,471,709 
26,706, 198 
26,402,299 
29,016,771 
28, 865,374 
28,782,535 
30,334,575 
29, 069, 169 
31,562,580 
30, 611,964 


33,345,385 


30, 212,326 
32,234,946 
30,928,317 
30, 893, 157 
31,248,324 
32,507, 889 
34,274, 552 
35, 046, 161 
35, 288, 220 
36,729,105 
40,383,366 


$ 
13, 687,928 
15,539, 657 
24,649,724 
23,364,547 
29,635, 298 
35, 182, 549 
36, 803, 669 
32,815,226 
33,354,041 
33,479, 883 
35,775,531 
35,908, 464 
38, 782,870 
39,879,925 
38,579,311 
36,921,872 
38,208, 609 
36,374, 883 
33,978,129 
36,618,591 
37,829,778 
40,556,510 
46,743, 103 
51,031, 467 
52,516,333 
58,052,333 
69,348, 084 
70,679,251 
71, 186,072 
80, 141,394 
67,972,110 
96,055, 417 
85, 549, 580 
101, 616,476 
117, 884,328 
136, 108, 217 
168, 690,427 
163,174,395 
133,073,482 
172,149,394 
232,701,294 
260,778,953 
312,946, 747 
349,746,335 
436,292, 184 
382,271,571 
403, 094,210 
406,581,318 
351,515,392 
382, 893,009 
400, 452, 480 
429, 642,577 


460,151,481 


453 , 007, 129 
357,720,435 
334,508, 081 
311,735, 286 
324, 660, 590 
361,973,764 
372,595,996 
454, 153, 747 
516, 692, 749 
502,171,354 
562,093,459 
872, 169, 645 


2 Includes various smaller items of revenue 
3 Nine months, see headnote. 


5 Figures for 1930 and following years conform with new set-up 
of the ‘‘Public Accounts’’ as established in 1936 (see p. 747 of the 1941 Year Book). 
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6.—Principal Items of Dominion 


Nortse.—F rom 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 380; after 1906, on Mar. 31. Figures for 


Year 


1868... 
1870... 
1875... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
SO (eee 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901. 
1902... 
1903... 
1904252 
1905... 


1906... 


19076. . 

1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
OMe 
ON eee 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
19172 <. 
SOLS. 
ee 
1920... 
1921-. 


1922... 
1923... 
1924 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 
1928... 
1929... 


19309. . 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 
1939... 
1940. -. 
1941 


Interest 
on 


Debt 


$ 
4,501,568 
5, 047,054 
6, 590, 790 
7,773, 869 
7,594, 145 
7,740, 804 
7,668, 552 
7,700, 181 
9,419,482 
10,137,009 
9, 682,929 
9,823,313 
10, 148,932 
9,656, 841 
9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9,806, 888 
10,212,596 
10,466, 294 
10, 502,430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516,758 
10, 855, 112 
10, 699, 645 
10, 807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068, 139 
11, 128, 637 
10, 630, 115 
10, 814, 697 
6,712,771 
10,973,597 
11,604, 584 
13, 098, 160 
12,535, 851 
12, 259,397 
12, 605, 882 
12,893, 505 
15,736, 743 
21,421,585 
35, 802, 567 
47,845, 585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 
189, 551,520 


135, 247, 849 
137,892,735 
186, 237,872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691, 493 
129, 675,367 
128,902,945 


124,989,950 


121, 566, 213 
121, 289, 844 
121,151, 106 
134, 999, 069 
139,725, 417 
188, 533, 202 
134, 549, 169 
137,410,345 
132,117,422 
127,995, 617 
124,315,442 
139, 178, 670 


Old Age 
Pensions 


$ 


i Jesh Fal Jr Pat Rt Sei jeu a Sra et Peay Usa CR a SRC? UF ae) gt Wa SAT Sa at all Fh Sa ed Soca Vai can Peat a iat et} 0S ace ae dT La 


re Ft Ul 


131 ,4524 
832, 687 


1,537,174 
5, 658, 143 
10,032,410 
11,512,543 
12,318,595 
14,942,459 
16, 764,484 
21, 149,352 
28,653, 00510 
29,048, 63920 
29,976, 55410 
29,911, 7061" 


Ordinary Expenditures 


Pensions, 

War, Mili- 

tary and 
Civil 


$ 
56, 422 
53,586 
63, 657 
192, 889 
96,389 
101, 197 
98, 446 
95, 543 
89, 879 
88,319 
102, 109 
120,334 
116,030 
107,391 
103, 850 
92,457 
90,309 
86,927 
84,349 
86, 080 
90, 882 
96, 187 
96,129 
93,453 
93,551 
83,305 
87,925 
113,495 
140, 424 
179, 023 
125, 832 
187,557 
191,533 
216, 697 
240, 586 
245,045 
283,188 
311,900 
358, 558 
671, 133 
2,814, 546 
8, 155, 691 
18, 282,440 
26,004,461 
37,420,751 


36, 153,031 
32,985,998 
33,411,081 
34, 888, 665 
37,203,700 
37,902,939 
39,778, 130 
41,487,328 


National 
Defence 


Subsidies 
to 
Provinces 


12, 300, 184 
7,261,218 
8,621,431 
10,344, 487 

13, 468, 505 

19,007,518 

19,343, 532 

12,039, 252 
8,633, 096 
7,432,901 
6,295, 060 
9,016,246 

10, 846, 875 


10,574,364 
9,978,440 
11,900, 847 
12,029,578 
13,416,045 
11,178,054 
14,037,366 
17,003, 254 


10, 198, 135 
11,730,964 
10,573, 423 
5,083, 225 
4,880,365 
4,311,379 
3,482, 604 
5,033,479 
14,020, 854 
16,412, 602 
13,448,176 
13,757, 103 
13,172,318 
14,113, 167 
14,909, 500 
17, 659, 638 
19, 674, 201 


40,406, 565 
45,965,723 
48, 686.389 
45,078,919 
43, 883, 1382 
44,235,808 
43,337,096 
43,356, 180 
42,823,277 
42,793,055 
42,868,901 
42,195, 709 


18, 134,359 
23,763,284 
16,099, 739 
11,778, 684 
9, 666, 753 
8,726,385 
11,718,877 
13,346,345 
11,135,878 
15,484, 197 
13, 065, 212 
11, 506, 678 


21,986, 537 


23,736,447 
18, 221, 632 
13, 750,314 
13,476, 862 
14, 185,772 
17,177,074 
22,923, 093 
32,760,307 
34,432,023 
13, 118,732 

193,985 


$ 
2,753, 966 
2,588, 605 
3,750,962 
3,430, 846 
3,455,518 
3,530,999 
3, 606, 673 
3,603,714 
3,959,327 
4,182,526 
4,169,341 
4,188,514 
4,051,428 
3,904,922 
3,903,757 
3,935,914 
3,935,765 
4,206, 655 
4,250, 675 
4,235, 664 
4,238,059 
4,237,372 
4,250, 636 
4,250, 60 
4,250, 607 
4,402,098 
4,402,503 
4,402,292 
4,516,038 
6,726,373 
6, 745, 134 
9,032,775 
9,117, 148 
9,361,388 
9,092,472 
10,281,045 
13, 211, 800 
11, 280, 469 
11,451,673 
11,451, 673 
11,469, 148 
11,369, 148 
11,327, 236 
11,490, 860 
11,490, 860 


12,211,924 
12,207,318 
12,386, 136 
12,281,391 
12,375, 128 
12,516, 740 
12,516,740 
12,553,724 


12,496, 958 


17,435,736 
13, 694,970 
13, 677,384 
13,727, 565 
13, 768, 953 


, 13,768, 953 


13,735, 196 
13,735,336 
13,752,110 
13,768,953 
13, 768,953 


10,882, 804 
12,822,058 
15,961,191 
16,009, 139 
16,300,579 
18,046, 558 
19,273,758 
20,774,312 
22, 696, 561 


32,003, 13y4}. 


31, 180,814 
31,763,351 
31,721, 543 
32,099, 644 
32,392, 659 
33, 823, 562 
34,949, 550 
36,557, 012 
37,891, 693 
36,052, 208 
31,607,404 
30,553, 768 
30,252,310 
31,437,719 
31,906,272 
33,762, 269 
35,455, 182 
36,725,870 
38, 699, 674 


Total 
Ordinary 


Expenditures? 


$ 
13,486, 093 
14,345,510 
23,713,071 
24, 850, 634 
25,502, 554 
27,067, 104 
28,730, 157 
31,107,706 
35,037,060 
39,011, 612 
35, 657, 680 
36,718, 495 
36,917, 835 
35,994,031 
36,343, 568 
36,765, 894 
36, 814, 053 
37,585,025 
38, 132, 005 
36,949, 142 
38,349,760 
38, 832, 526 
41,903, 500 
42,975,279 
46, 866, 368 
50,759,392 
51, 691, 903 
55, 612, 833 
63,319, 683 
67,240, 641 
51,542, 161 
76, 641,452 
84, 064, 232 
79,411,747 
87,774, 198 
98,161,441 
112,059, 537 
127,384,473 
135,523,207 
130,350, 727 
148, 599,343 
178, 284,313 
232,731, 283 
303, 843,930 
361, 118, 145 


347,560, 691 
332,293,732 
324, 813, 190 
318,891,901 
320, 660,479 
319,548,173 
336, 167,961 
350, 952,924 


363, 237,478 


386, 584, 863 
372,101,318 
354, 643, 201 
351,771, 161 
359, 700, 909 
372,539,149 
387, 112,072 
414,891,410 
413,032, 202 
398,323, 206 
340, 629,350 


1 The expenditures shown for this and later years include items for civil government account and mis- 
3 Includes expenditures 


cellaneous expenditures. 
on militia, Dominion lands, and debt allowances to provinces; details of expenditure under these headings, 
under Public Works, and Railways and Canals, are shown at pp. 846-847, 1938 Year Book. 


year expenditure recorded under this heading. 


2 Includes various nen-enumerated items. 


Lawrence River, spent during the previous years by Montreal Harbour Commission. 


4 First 
5 Includes $2,725,504 for the improvement of the St. 
6 Nine months. 


4 
+ 
= 

a 
= 

. 

1 


’ 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1868-1941 
years not shown between 1868 and 1880 are given at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Capital Expenditures 


Railways 


Canals 


. Totals 


Other Expenditures 


War and 
Demobi- 
lization 


Railway 
Sub- 
sidies - 


Other 
Charges 


ns a, 


$ 

455,250 
1,693, 229 
5,018, 428 
6; 109,078 
187,370} 5,577,237 
70,950} 5,175,047 
119, 869/11, 707,619 
491 ,376| 14,013,075 
182, 306/11, 224,245 


2: 123366 
2.077.028 
1,647,759 


1,763 , 002 14, 147,360 
1,577, 295/23 , 977, 702 
1,504, 621 13,220, 185 


569,202) 4,443, 


353,044 
1,033, 118 
575,408 
495,421 
515, 702 
224,390 
181,878 
102,059 
102.393 
114,826 
124,238 
364,018 
385,094 
1,089, 827 
1,006,983 
2,190, 125 
1,268,005 
1,334,396 
1,642,042 
2,359, 529 
1,797,872 


443,290 
1,846, 887 
1,765, 586 
2,709, 854 
2,392,768 
1,184,317 

417,426 


6; 102, 566 
7,141,569 


1,333,325 
1,783 , 698 


1,026,364 
1,318,092 
1,437,149 
2,069,573 
3,027,164 
2,452,273 
2,258,779 


|| 2,348, 637 


3,207,249 
3,899, 877 
2,639, 565 
2,360,570 


9,589,734 
4,439,939 
7,162,964 
4,420,314 
6,778,6635 
3,115, 860 
2,164,457 
3,088,318 
3'862.970 
3,030, 490 
3,781,311 
3.523.160 
4) 143,503 
5,936,343 
7,468, 843 
7,695, 488 


2,969 049/23, 671, 553 
2,832, 295/35, 846, 185 
4,514, 606/21, 505,913 
3,742,717|24, 760.771 
4,116, 385)/24, 262,253 
6,057, 515/18, 888, 889 
10, 100, 017/24, 250, 498 
11,049, 020/24.907,494 
8,417, 229|23 924,760 
7,838, 116) 14,727,327 
6,347, 201/34, 982,746 
5, 705. 348)17, 113,954 
38, 869, 683/25, 881, 423 


2,114, 690/10, 078, 638 
1,823,273) 7,052,725 
1,880,787) 7,881,719 
2,071 ,594|11, 933,492 
1,552, 121)11,918, 871 

887, 838] 11,329, 144 
1,723, 156/30, 429, 907 
1,873, 868)42, 593, 167 


1, 650,706 
2,349,475 
2,560,938 
2,259, 642 
2,829, 661 
5,490,796 
6, 170,953 
4,304,589 
1,781,957 
2,211,964 
4,550. 762 
5,450, 005 
4,482,610 
4,995, 184 
6,747,395 


29,756,353 
30, 852,963 
30,939,576 
27,206, 046 
37,180,176 
41,447,320 
38,566,951 
26, 880, 032 


43,111,904} 


25,031,266 
69,301, 878 
40,012,807 
16, 295,332 
9,807,124 
10,861,277 


—99, 712}10, 619, 903/16, 550, 511 
—31, 856/12, 024, 456/16, 798, 549 
2,792,344|13, 845, 689/19, 558, 703 
3,591, 646/13, 762, 905/20, 635, 648 
6,301,979} 18, 164, 582/22, 809,275 


19, 036,2 

S519 8, 507 60,750, 4768 

1,400, 171) 166,197,755 
959, 584 306,488,815 
720, 405)343 836,802 


10,534,973 


155, 623 
1,333,328 
, 947 
68,074 
2,093, 569 
139,963 
330,354 
399, 294 
137,185 
682,881 
943,317 
501,572 
1,547, 624 
$08, 681 
1,038,831 
1,538,722 
6,713, 618 
2,275,334 
2,485,555 
1,581,944 
3,469, 692 
4,998, 238 
4,179,576 
2,949, 197 
7,181, 665 
255, 787 
2,640, 162 
5, 186,016 
3, 186, 898 
15, 275,345 
10, 706, 787 


43 , 805/446,519,440) —7, 283, 582 


334, 845|346,612,055 
Nil 16,997, 544 


‘ 1,544, 250 
4,464,760 
446,083 
506,931 
191,392 
64,485 
1,656, 011 
— 669,399 


“ 


—1,523 
Nil 


“ 


19,995,313 
492,048 


301,518 
4,042,931 
7,902,759 
3,953,433 
6,330,092 
7,814,977 
1,705,311 
2,067, 153 


27,559,809} 7,002,993 
10,431,698) 1,381,024 
3,411,510} 1,400, 430 
3,804,427) 309,455 
6,030,320 
4,805,949 
2,920,670 
3,281,097 
3,342,714 
8,589,022 
12, 145, 264 
7,485, 438 
4,223,789] 1,658, 812 
3,839,751] 754,194 
6,243,737; 525,772 
5,799,341] 286.887 
3,236,564; 203,035 
4,358, 698 71,454 
5,397,928 26.348 
7,007,468 22,570 
3,350, 989 6, 821 


1,986, 140 
7,907 
457,926 
51,945 


6,873, 511/10, 264, 187|25, 726, 720 
6,702,854] 9,862, 574/28, 710, 692 
6,376, 207| 3.304, 298/17, 165,943 
3, 156.328) 9 


48,929 
6,580,085 
7,107,416 
6,544, 154 
3,491,544 
4,430,152 
5,424,276 
7,030,038 
3,357,810 


Nil 


“ec 


16,302, 1858 
26,272 ,8578 
59,475,0568 
168,677 ,8108 
99,806 ,6598 
111,298 ,2568 


Total 


905, 832 
13,236, 229 
1,406, 533 
1, 182, 665 
2, 180, 050 
1,723, 143 
1,333,780 
3,341,785 
951,357 
1,560, 239 
1,709, 843 
3,365,930 
1,099, 836 
2,358, 252 
3,702, 792 
2,273,344 
3,421,010 
3,132,770 
3,001,944 
8,760, 496 
3,550,964 
4,123, 129 
2,906, 833 
5.507, 321 
6,784, 125 
6,227,673 
4,234, 089 
8,041, 065 
5,191,294 
21,676,399 
71,127,999 
170,784, 824 
322,723,744 
355,263,994 
439,279, 663 
366,943,113 
17,489, 592 


1,845, 768 
8,507, 691 
8,347,319 
4,460,364 
6,521,484 
7,879,462 
3,361,322 
1,397, 754 


16,302, 185 
26.272, 857 
59,475, 056 
168, 677,810 
99, 806, 659, 
111,298, 256 


757 
Total 
Expendi- | Year 
tures 


$ 
14,071, 689) 1868 
18,016, 614) 1870 
32,888, 911)1875 


| 34,041, 756)1880 


33,796, 643) 1881 
34, 674, 625|1882 
42, 898, 886] 1883 
57, 860, 862| 1884 
49, 163, 078|1885 
61,837, 569|1886 
41,504, 152|1887 
45,064, 1241888 
43 518, 198] 1889 
41,770, 333|1890 
40,793, 208] 1891 
42,272, 136|1992 
40, 853,728] 193 
43,008, 234| 1894 
42,872,338] 1895 
44 096, 384] 1896 
42,972, 756|1897 
45,334, 281|1898 
51,542, 635/189 
52,717, 467|1900 
57,982, 866) 1901 
63,970, 800] 1902 
61, 746.572| 1903 
72. 255,048) 1904 
78, 804,'139| 1905 
83, 277, 642/1906 
65,778, 139] 1907 8 
112.578, 680|1908 
133.441, 524|1909 
115.395, 774|1910 
122,861, 2501911 
137, 142.082) 1912 
144,456, 878| 1913 
186, 241, 048|1914 
248,098, 526|1915 
339,702, 502/1916 
498.203. 118|1917 
576. 660, 210|1918 
697,042, 212/1919 
786,021,6117/1920 
528,302,5137/1921 
462,528,2897| 1922 
434,735,2777| 1923 
370,589 ,2477|1924 
351,169 8037] 1925 
355,186,4237|1926 
358,555,7517|1927 
378,658,407) 1928 
388,805,9537|1929 
405, 266,383] 19309 
441,568, 413/1931 
448, 742,316|1939 
532,369, 940| 1933 
458, 157. 905|1934 
478. 106, 581|1935 


153,502 ,2528) 153, 502, 252/|532, 585, 555|/1936 


141,401,8168 
115,086 ,5558 
134,606 ,6198 


141,401,816 
115,086, 555, 
134, 606, 619 


118,291,022]157,149,5268/275, 440, 548) 
752,045,326 103,568,96081855, 614, 286 


532,005, 432|1937 
534,408, 118}1988 
553 , 063 , 098} 1939 
680,793 ,792|1940 
1,249,601,446|1941 


7 Takes in other items including certain advances tc railways, $45,780,690 in 1920, $109 , 662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710, 617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 
in 1927: together with ‘advances of $5, 979, 856 in 1923, $1, 500, 000 in 1924, $900, 000 in 1925, $668,000 in 1926, 


$426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928, and $758, 000 in 1929, to the ‘Canadian Merchant Marine, etc. 


details, see Table 7, p. 758. 


persons. 


8 For 


9 Figures for 1930 and follcwing years conform with new set-up of the 
‘Public Accounts” as established in 1936 (see p. 747 of 1941 Year Book). 


10Includes pensicns to blind 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


758 
7.—Analysis of “Other Charges” (Shown in Table 6), Fiscal Years 1930-41 
Special Government-Owned Other 
Expenditures Enterprises Charges 
Wheat : 
Dirge oe eu s 3 preetes 
Year elief, an arge oans an Total 
Relief Losses on to Advances oe A comin Non-Active 
Projects Grain Con- Non- ae ses Accounts 
and Other | Marketing | solidated Active i; d re d 
Works Operations, Fund as 2 d 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1930 Fes eee Nil Nil 4,308,357 8,244,950 3,731,536 17,342 16,302,185 
1OSTS Se REE 4,431, 655 s 6,712, 239 5,487,941 9,640, 997 25 26,272, 857 
193925 Ses aie 38,295,515 | 10,908,429 | 6,631,856 | 3,112,285 526,971 Nil 59,475, 056 
1933; Ree 36,720,935 | 1,811,472 | 62,139,413 | 66,453,050! 105,717 | 1,447,223 |} 168,677,810 
1934.5 seats eee 35,898,311 Nil 58,955,388 | 2,095,773 | 1,857,087 | 1,000,100 || 99,806, 659 
1985 Eons eee 60, 659, 856 eS 48,407,901 1,728,900 490,191 11,408 || 111,298, 256 
1986}:200 Jo 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48,817,489 | 2,122,912 514, 566 Nil 153, 502, 252 
LOST Weta ess oe 78,003, 702 Nil 43,553,112 665,414 692,473 | 18,487,115 || 141,401, 816 
DSS Stee ere oe 68, 534,364 ss | 42,745,791 2,087,597 1,579, 242 139,561 || 115,086, 555 
1939322 ee ee 46,895,407 | 25,000,0002) 55,658,306 | 3,285,188 | 3,767,718 Nil 134, 606, 619 
1940, aes eee 54,612,951 | 34,500,0003/ 41,044,004 | 1,035,145 | 23,320,028 | 2,637,398 || 157,149,526 
194 Tee eee 27,646,853 | 15,222,245 | 17,465,731 715,948 | 29,878, 6324] 12,639,551 i] 103,568,959 


1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to fiscal year 1938-39. 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to fiscal year 1939-40 tc the extent of $27,000,000. 


cludes $25,060,000 as reserve against possible losses on assets. 


2 Reserve against estimated losses 
3 Reserve against estimated losses 


4 In- 


8.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 18§8-1941 
Norre.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Censuses, Apr. 6, 1891; Apr. 1, 1901; 


June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1931; Junz 2, 1941. 


(see p. 98). 


For the intercensal years the populations are estimated as at June 1 
See Tables 3-7 for the figures of revenues and expenditures on which this table is based. 


Figures for years not shown between 1868 and 1885 will be found at p. 849 cf the 1938 Year Book. 


— 

co 

co 

ow 
BO DODO] TNT STD? DU OU SUSU DD DBD? D STOW O19 W 
WADHMWDH HOA HLOMNMOONADHONUIMDWN|W 
FKP OONWOODONMODAINHLOCTIONNOROrRWHW 


Per Capita 
Total ee Total 
ev- xpend- 
Expend-} ~: 
enue ire iture 
$ $ $ 
3-90 3°84 4-01 
4-29 3-96 4-97 
6-23 6-00 8-32 
5-49 5-84 8-00 
7°37 7-72 10-84 
7-31 8-60 | 13-63 
7-73 7-71 8-97 
7-68 7-85 9-63 
8-20 7-81 9-20 
8-34 7-53 8-74 
7-98 7-52 8-44 
7-56 7°53 8-66 
7-75 7-47 - 8-29 
7-31 7-55 8-64 
6-76 7-59 8-53 
7-22 7-52 8-69 
7-39 7-49 8-40 
7-84 7-50 8-76 
8-93 8-00 9-85 
9-63 8-11 9-94 
9-78 8-72 10-79 
10-57 9-24 11-64 
12-27 9-15 10-93 
12-13 9-54 12-40 
11-86 10-72 13-13 
12-93 10-85 13-44 
10-60 8-32 10-61 
14-50 11-57 16-99 
12-58 11-36 19-62 
14-54 11-36 16-51 
16-36 12-18 17-04 


1 Nine months (see headnote to Table 6). 


Per Capita 
Rev- iE 
Yy enue Total Ores Total 
oer from | Rev- |p = ond-| Expend- 
-Tax- | enue a “ne| iture 
ation pak 
$ $ $ 
LOI 2 ee 14-12 18-42 13-28 18-56 
LOIS ee 17-45 22-10 14-68 18-93 
a UUN eS Ne ected Te 8 16-01 20-71 16-17 23-64 
[915.2 eae 12-22 16-67 16-98 31-09 
LOTO4. Mee ae 15-58 21-52 16-29 42-46 
ib Deen ee df 21-68 28-87 18-44 61-81 
1913 sie eee 24-14 32-01 | -21-88 70-77 
1919 eR Eee 28-12 37-65 28-00 83-87 
1920 een os eo aan 34°31 40-88 35-51 91-87 
1921S 227 he 41-96 49-65 41-09 60-11 
1022, 4.07 oS tte ee 35-87 42-86 | 38-97 51-97 
1923 S222 ee eee 37-24 44.74 36-88 48-26 
1924. 5, ees 37-38 44-47 35-53 40-53 
1925 2c eee 31-63 37-82 34-32 37-78 
192 Geese 34-66 40-51 33-93 37-59 
1927 1 29eee foes 35-98 41-56 33-17 37-21 
1928 Pence cels 37-09 43-69 34-19 38-51 
1929. co eet 39-49 45-88 35-00 38-78 
1930-3 ee 37-09 43-68 35-06 39-01 
JUSTE S. Pee ree 28-55 34-32 37-55 42-41 
193203 | 2a oe 26-18 32-05 35-73 42-92 
1933 3h toe 23-81 29-13 33-57 49-79 
LOSS Verte ee tee 25-12 29-98 32-03 42-31 
1985 280 eee 27-84 33-09 32-41 43-71 
1936.296 eee ee 28-77 | 33-79 33-78 48-29 
193.7 pho cee 34-76 40-84 34-81 47-84 
TOSS 3. eee 40-03 46-10 37-01 47-68 
1930 See cere est 38-51 44.38 36-50 48-88 
19407 Re ler Pane ey 40-95 49-21 34-87 59-60 
1 ad Oe Se eee 68-09 76-37 34-21 109-42 


_—— 
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9.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1937-41 


Norse.—See Table 3 for the revenues and Table 4 for expenditures on which these per capita figures are 
based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenues were collected or expenditures made under the 
corresponding headings because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item 


Ordinary Revenues— 
Tax Revenues— 
USTOMSTMPOLh GULICR oo Lan G08 genius ests 
ERP HOLO MTOM Cora ake rcs, i nechiee ines coigd oc cas 


bretess girotits tax et 24 neu Mp cedhoe es Ghats 
SBIR MARS ey) cc ecnie Le FMA lt okie One 
Wierex CHAN POsteLe oo ide he mxiinies tc otteciet atok 
Cn a, ara ae a Ra RN i ee AE HER i 


Totals) Lax JROVONUCE’ wc.s «opie: -toles. aisto’ 


Non-Tax Revenues— 
Canada Grain Act........ i > een Rees cs the. 
CAPS PSE NS copes ieee SRR oe Jet Re ode a> ig Sa ee ee ne 


WOteTesh ON WVSRLOTONUS. . 05. 5c oles cies occecese eb pies 
Patent and copyright fees................0e 000s 
WP ORGAO TICS ae tees eae Eee Wits enn tele ces 


Totals, Non-Tax Revenues!............ 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues...................... 
Special Receipts and Other Credits............. 


Grand Totals, Revenues............. 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
PAOTICHGILO Meee ete tre nes ce tthe riches aptets che ore 
Finance— 
interes coupublicidebti cl S20 cesta sien os. 
Subsidiessto provincesanaenasvesasem dtesale< sss 
SOO eLSUSIONSe =. cupcake cate sisetivins 3S dicks 
LELICSEOVE: GL Sts ita es eit aoe en OY QE 
Justice (including p2nitentiaries)................. 
Labour (including technical education and Gov- 
PEN UIet. AANIUTbICS eee a tole ages ciao eeialts lulose ages woes 5a 
Mines and Resources— 
Immigration and Colonization................. 
Mm Cian GANTAIT Sach. eds acc hc ails a Dee ear 
ETEOT OT ees ete ere) Eh eS EEG etins ete ond. oie 
Mines and Geological Survey................6. 
Movement of Coal and Domestic Fuel Act..... 
INational-Defenge saan) ee packs crt ei cs caste 
National Revenue (including income tax)......... 
Pensions, war, military and civil................. 
Pensions and National Health................... 
OSU IFL COREE Site ne ee Men aes Tees ena 7 
HUGE OL can tet tel ne eee aes REE cokes ace las 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police................. 
Trade and Commerce.............:- ae ANS oe. 
Transport— 
TA PS Wig NETS SAE gee RN TE, eR ay MESSE RR OS ae OP 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation............ 
| Railways and Canals (including Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and Railway Grade 
Crossing HUNG) teaNeses Lic oka kasi See Oe 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditures!................. 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.................... 
Totals, Special Expenditures..................... 
Government-Owned Enterprises................ 
Other Expenditures........................--05- 


Grand Totals, Expenditures......... 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
Table 4, p. 752. 


2 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 


REVENUES 
$ $ $ $ $ 
7:53 8-34 6-96 9-13 11-45 
4-13 4-64 4-54 5-34 7:76 
9-21 10-74 12-55 11-77 19-31 
= = = = 2°42 
= = = = 2-10 
10-15 12-32 10-79 12-03 15-74 
= = = = 5-42 
3°74 3-99 3-67 2-68 3-89 
34-76 40-03 38-51 40-95 68-09 
0-11 0-06 0-10 0-15 0-14 
0-09 0-17 0-06 0-07 0-08 
0-04 0-05 0-06 0-06 0-06 
1-01 1-17 1-16 1-17 1-22 
0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 
3-08 3-19 3°12 3°22 3°54 
5:26 5-50 5:51 6-47 7-20 
40-62 45-53 44-01 47-42 75-28 
0-82 0-57 0-37 1-79 1-09 
40-84 46-10 44-38 49-21 76-37 
EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ 
0-79 0-80 0-84 1-03 0-75 
12-36 11-79 11-31 11-32 11-31 
1-24 1-23 1-22 1-21 1-20 
1-90 2-562 2-572 2-642 2-622 
0-15 0-17 0-18 0-20 0-14 
0-44 0-45 0-45 0-47 0-45 
0:12 0-873 0-86 0-10 0-09 
0-12 0-10 0-12 0-12 0-11 
0-44 0-44 0-47 0-50 0-45 
0-26 0-22 0-32 0-30 0-27 
0-10 0-06 0-12 0-11 0-10 
0-20 0-22 0-17 0-40 0-39 
2-06 2°92 3-04 1-15 0-02 
1-01 1-06 1-05 1-06 0-11 
3-90 3-82 3-78 3°75 3-69 
1-12 1-17 1-29 1-40 1-28 
2°87 3:01 3°13 3-22 3:39 
1-31 1-10 1-37 1-14 1-01 
0-51 0-54 0-51 0-46 0-45 
0-84 0-69 0-76 0-77 0-63 
0-50 0-38 0-38 0-37 0-33 
0-08 = = = = 
0-59 0-65 0-65 0-61 0-71 
34-81 37-01 36-50 34-87 34-2! 
6-31 0:40 0-48 0-62 0-29 
7:01 6-11 6-35 18-16 69-61 
3-98 4-00 5-21 3:68 1-59 
1-73 0-15 0-33 2°27 3°72 
47-84 47-68 48 -88 59-60 109-42 


3 See footnote 2, 
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Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenues from Taxation 


As shown in Table 9, of the per capita revenue receipts of $76-37 in 1941, 
$68-09, or 89-2 p.c., was obtained by taxation. Customs receipts accounted 
for $130,757,011, or only 16-8 p.c. of the total taxation revenue of $777,539,585, 
while excise duties amounted to $88,607,559, or 11-4 p.c. Thus the two sources of 
taxation revenue that were most important prior to the First World War accounted 
for less than a third of the taxation revenue in 1941. 


This treatment of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties and war-tax 
revenue since customs receipts constitute a single item in the ‘‘Public Accounts” and 
cannot be further analysed here. Excise statistics cover distillation of spirits and 
alcohol and tobacco taken out of bond and those of war-tax revenues include an 
analysis of the occupations and income classes of individuals and corporations 
contributing to the income tax, together with a statement of the income upon 
which taxes were assessed. 


Excise Duties.—Excise duties proper are presented here together with a 
summary of the excise tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, 
such as the quantities of grain and other products used in distillation and the 
quantities of excisable goods taken out of bond. Excise war taxes are shown under 
the heading ‘‘War-Tax Revenue’’. 

Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing at Oct. 31, 1941:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal.. $ 7-00 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 

Canadian brandy, per proof gal......... $ 6-00 (a) Brewed in whole or part from any 
substance other than malt, per gal...... $ 0-35 

Except Spirits as follows:— (6) Imported (in addition to any of the 

(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for duties otherwise imposed), per gal...... $ 0-12 

medicines, extracts, etc., per proof gal.. $ 1-50 

(b) Used in a bonded manufactory for 4. Malt:— : 

DerrumMes, per POOL oa lean eee eae $ 1-50 (a) Produced in Canada and screened, 

(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for per ED om ercenets Gavan er aero mentee nc reeeces $ 0-12 

vinegar, per proof gal.................. $ 0-60 (b) Imported, per Ib........ +... sees eee $ 0-12 


(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- 
proved’ by Governor in Council, per 
DLOOL Gal seeks. py te doe eee cee eee nee $ 0-15 
(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- 
maceutical preparations, per proof gal... $ 1-50 


5. Malt Syrup:— 
(a) Produced in Canada, per lb........ $ 0-18 
(>) lmmported) perlibnes asa nee eee $ 0-30 


6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 


(f) Distilled from native fruits and used (a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb....... $ 0-35 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
fortification of native wines, per proof 94 Ib.per Mi, per. Mi. .... cscs cs ee $ 6-00 
PAL kA rg Re tec Meteo ee Free (c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 24 
lb2per' My: pert Zeman oe ee $11-00 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of (d) Gigsrs, per Mig eee een eee $ 3-00 
the duties otherwise imposed), per (e) Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 
DPLOOk Caleta yea er eee eee $ 0-30 sold for consumption, per lb............ $ 0-10 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 


purposes only. 


Revenues from Excise Duties.—In the fiscal year 1941, tobacco, including 
cigarettes, supplied about 61 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 
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10.—Excise Duties Collected, Fiscal Years 1936-41 
(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise) 
Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SHYT PS. cure Sees os: beatin 7,401,581 | 8,316,669 | 9,844,227 | 9,929,585 | 12,478,114 | 17,695,951 
Validation tee. 2k oina. 600,417 | 1,055,719 918.607 390, 763 374,117 664,778 
Beer or malt liquor......... 408,760 390,277 363, 208 254,819 281,164 324, 004 
WISI BVT Up siyd  o cee pero aca 163,710 160,175 132,210 Toptoe 123,446 108, 681 
WiRDy hoo Sey atk SRR. pice ind ah aI 7,691,832 | 8,050,380 | 8,852,924 | 8,177,299 | 11,402,151 | 16,801,740 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 28,678,512 | 28,334,748 | 32,428,275 | 32,840,490 | 40,132,994 | 54,893,927 
NG Seg eed a iayop 373, 668 372,058 409,010 383,994 423,940 522, 875 
Licences..... eee erie ain: 40,540 38, 891 38, 557 34,339 34, 629 45,137 
2 Lb) ee bie Rea PaaS. 45,359,020 | 46,718,917 | 52,987,018 | 52,124,416 | 65,250,555 | 91,057,093 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


11.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Fiscal Years 1936-41 


10, 198,330 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Licencesissued......... No. 18 18 19 19 20 20 
Licence fees............. $ 4,750 4,500 5,250 5, 250 5, 250 5,000 
Duty Collected Ex-man- 

ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 
Amountecs acs < proof gal. 664 678 848 71 Nil 140 
1D EAA a BU hie Eeeeeerte $ 2,655 2,942 3,391 284 “s 981 
Totals, Duties Collected 
Plus Licence Fees... $ 7,405 7,442 8,641 5,534 5, 250 5,981 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 
NEES nie NS elle ae lb. | 6,460,673 8,674,360 | 11,476,111 | 12,163,156 | 15,939,969 16, 863, 074 
inelan’Gorn. sc. se “ | 32,961,102 | 52,575,085 | 72,192,878 | 70,882,809 | 80,538,799 | 99,439,503 
MGMtTE Cetra eae sf 7,128,903 | 10,440,518 | 11,076,495 | 15,093,490 | 23,823,962 | 23,143,976 
toOer Crain. 26. owe = % 192,098 328,960 392, 124 358, 094 815,878 1,608,357 
Totals, Grain Used... “ | 46,742,776 | 72,018,923 | 95,137,608 | 98,497,549 |121,118,608 | 141,054,910 
_Molasses used........... Ib. | 74,932,898 | 87,235,183 | 88,986,256 | 73,455,645 | 86,165,160 | 116,730,154 
Wine and other materials “ 304,531 | 2,247,560 | 4,160,731 1,445, 688 436, 616 2,695,501 
Proof spirits manufac- 
SUYPOS nes once proof gal.| 6,553,190 | 8,723,005 9,642,830 | 11,821,317 14, 641, 842 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to the high of 16,816,312 proof gal. 


recorded in 1929. 
‘ 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—Record amounts of malt liquor, 


malt, tobacco and cigarettes were taken out of bond for consumption in 1941. 
Figures for spirits and cigars also indicated an increased consumption of those 
commodities. 
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12.—Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for Consumption, 
Fiscal Years 1921-43 


Norre.—For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10, see 1933 Year Book, p. 840° 
and for 1911-20, the 1988 Year Book, p. 855. 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco! 
gal. gal. lb. No. _ No. lb. 
LOD ers 2,816, 0712 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214, 262,197 2,439, 832,278 19,389, 268 
1022 aa mete! 730,474 38,404,346 87,561,176 181, 255, 533 2,450,397, 154 20,528,228 
1923 eereete 729,678 36,789, 195 84,922,024 183,965, 151 1,917,773, 908 22,072,709 
19247 ec eek 899,291 43,717, 823 105, 446, 169 198,042,909 2,420,052,731 Deion Ou 
1925 oes. 910,316 48,106,177 MRO BS ated: 168, 097,387 2,531, 693, 150 20,870, 651 
19262 vas, cece. 1,082,785 52,443,505 127,789,729 174,363,188 2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 
1927. toe et 1,404,111 DLO. 201 126,967,976 175,335, 838 3,333,999, 860 21,589,772 
OD Ss wen cent 1, 896,357 58,391,360 142, 543,947 181,730, 614 3, 921,022.820 21,907,747 
IBY PAY oe, Ie iS Ai 2,016, 802 65,719, 129 158,490,019 190,981, 166 4, 607,500,425 21,973,221 
19800 a ee 1,926, 063 62,992, 156 149,746,711 196, 251,957 5,025,878, 655 22,195,455 
19S a ae bh 1,180,526 58,641,404 137,997, 652 177, 841, 987 5,082,214, 590 22,520,345 
1932) acts fase: 781, 612 52,001,768 121, 257,234 152,159,301 4,401, 628,765 22,801,035 
19S Oasys cers 769, 527 40, 632,084 95, 604,954 122,664,715 3,728, 832,089 22,815, 839 
1934 eae 933 ,946 40,105, 883 92,319,768 115,988, 080 4,342,728, 835 22,315,295 
1935) cere, aezec.: 1,063,928 51,703,781 117,985,480 125,519, 841 4,958,250, 855 22,891,129 
(OSC 1, 621,286 56, 913, 069 128, 204, 424 124,570,870 5,310, 132,016 23,113,501 
193 .seeccee tee 1,900,714 59,920, 298 134, 154,965 123, 956, 872 5, 855,935, 609 24,122,763 
LOSS fee eae 2,302,210 67,019,336 147, 568, 751 136, 275, 443 6, 848, 693, 442 25,155, 143 
1039 Re eee 2,299,474 63 , 069, 959 136, 284,405 127,756, 146 6, $12,920,315 25,929,546 
1940 sas 2b. 2,032,987 65,912,495 143, 056, 382 139, 698, 605 7,301, 419,960 28, 403, 208 
194 eee 2S ileGoo 78,273,447 168,025,398 173,484, 743 7,776, 291, 482 31, 254, 234 


1 Figures include snuff. 2 Exclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits. 


War-Tax Revenues.—An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915, 
and thereafter, is given at p. 745. Amounts received from these taxes since first 
instituted are given in Table 13. The taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan 
companies and insurance companies are collected by the Department of Finance; 
excise taxes, income taxes and excess profits taxes are collected by the Department of 
National Revenue. 


13.—War-Tax Revenues Received by the Receiver General, Fiscal Years 1915, 1919, 1920 
and 1926-41 


Nore.—Statistics for the intervening years from 1916 to 1925 will be found at p. 851 of the 1938 Year 
Book. Receipts for these years are included in the totals. 


Trust Sales 


Vear Banks: | 22d Loan Neer Business Income and Other ° ance 
Com- aaa? Profits? Pax Excise Reaves 
panies! Pp Taxes x 
$ $ g $ $ $ 
1915.. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 98,057 98,057 
1919 1,099,764} 323,340) 546,114} 32,970,062 9,349,720 11, 888, 508 56,177, 508 
POZO Scere sae <5 1,170,223} 274,216) 638,731} 44,145, 184 20,263,740 15, 587, 707 82,079, 801 
1926. 1,176,869} 326,714) 950,221) 1,173,449 55,571,962 98,097,106) 157,296,321 
1927.. 1,174,665} 335,368} 947,830 710, 102 47,386,309} 105,613,160) 156,167,434 
ed ogee eee ae 1,224,645] 345,430} 999,003 956, 031 56,571,047 90,222,931] 150,319,087 
1929. 1,242,399 7,641} 894,864 455, 232 59, 422,323 83,007,283], 145,029,742 
1930.. 1,408,420; Nil 74,416 173,300 69, 020,726 63,409,143], 134,086,005 
1931. 1,429, 264 6 74, 250 34,430 71,048, 022 34,734,661] 107,320, 633 
Wes 2e oar 1,390,121) Nil 12, 152 3, 000 61, 254, 400 59,606,391], 122,266,064 
1933. 1,327,535 a 826, 150 54 62,066, 697 82,191,575) 146,412,011 
1934 Soc cyesaee es 1,335,546 ne 741, 681 Nil 61,399,171] 106,575,575) 170,051,973 
1935. 1,368,480 750, 100 £ 66,808,066} 112,192,069) 181,118,715 
LE See ee ee 1, 280, 933 e 760, 8438 e 82,709,803} 112,733,048] 197,484,627 
LESTE Bale gta ns! 1,209, 894 * 774,363 a 102,365,242} 152,473,422) 256,822,921 
1938. 1, 106, 859 = 866, 820 ae 120,365,531] 180,818,767) 303,157,977 
i) eee ne 1,013,776 . 891,539 ig 142,026,138] 161,710,572) 305,642,025 
1940. 948, 987 ‘3 925,936 Fe 134,448,566] 166,027,944) 302,351,433 
194] e fe sew 898, 326 . 971,366} 23,995,269}  220,471,0044  284,167,032)) 558,175,0155 
Totals, 1915-41 131,587,313! 3,922, 644'18,157,308| 222,539,352| 1,737,778, 255| 2,392,408, 162) 4,434,065,0525 


1 The figures are for special taxation only, imposed in 1915 as outlined at p. 745. 2 Exclusive of 
life and marine insurance companies. 3 Although this tax was not charged upon profits accruing after 
Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), belated revenue therefrom continued to be received until 1933. In 
1940 the tax was re-instituted as the Excess Profits Tax. 4 Not including $27,672,018 from National 
as ne but including the five per cent tax on interest, etc., see Table 16. 5 Including National 

efence Tax. 


a 
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Income Tax.—The income tax was instituted in 1917, as a part of what is 
still known as war-tax revenue. Table 15, p. 764, shows the total receipts under this 
item for the fiscal years 1919, the first year for which collections were made, to 1941. 


It is a war tax in name only, for even before the outbreak of the present war 
it had become a permanent and important part of the taxation structure, and the 
chief source of raising ordinary revenue (see Table 3, p. 751). It is, of course, 
destined to play a still more important role in the raising of revenue to meet the 
unprecedented expenditures now being made. In many respects, it is an ideal 
form of direct taxation; the incidence is admittedly fair and just and the machinery 
for the collection of this tax already exists. 


This extended analysis of income-tax statistics, as compared with the presen- 
tations made in former editions of the Year Book, is warranted by the ever-increasing 
importance of the tax (the collections increased from $9,000,000 for 1919 to some- 
where around $375,000,000 for 1942) and by the greater public demand for par- 
ticulars regarding its application. The taxes as applied to individuals and to 
corporations are really separate taxes applied on different bases and in the latter 
case for varying fiscal periods, and the treatment is therefore divided into three 
sections as follows: a historical summary of the tax as a whole; the income tax on 
individuals for 1941; the income tax on corporations for the same year. 


It should be pointed out that, up to 1939, comparisons for individuals between 
income assessed and tax paid are subject to the important qualification that, while 
the income assessed relates to the net income upon which assessments have been 
approved for the year designated on income earned two years previously, the figures 
of tax paid include arrears of taxes that were assessed in previous years and even 
prepayments of taxes not due in the year under review. As these prepayments 
will form an increasing proportion of future collections, the Income Tax Division 
of the Department of National Revenue has discontinued the analyses of taxes paid 
and substituted analyses of taxes assessed. This new system permits a much 
closer comparison between the figures of assessed income and taxes levied thereon 
than did the former figures of incomes assessed and taxes actually received. 


A much more detailed analysis of income-tax statistics than is possible in the 
Year Book is given in the bulletin “Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax”’, obtain- 
able from the Dominion Statistician. 


Incomes Assessed.—Table 14 gives the total of individual and corporation in- 
comes upon which income tax assessments were approved in the fiscal years 1921 to 
1941, with figures by provinces for the latest year. The 1940 Year Book, at p. 846, 
gives the division of these figures by individuals and corporations for the fiscal 
years ended in 1921-39 and the same divisions for 1940 will be found at pp. 764-765 
of the 1941 edition; statistics for 1941 are given in Tables 20 and 21 at pp. 767-768 of 
this edition. ‘‘Net income” is defined as the gross income, before statutory exemp- 
tion, less allowable deductions. 
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14.—Incomes (Individual and Corporation) Assessed for Income War Tax, Fiscal Years 
1921-41, and by Provinces, 1941 


Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
$ $ aS? $ 
1900 Se ee OLA 1OF42 907 STO 2S acy eee IO408939, G4 Ser 19S Seen eee ee 928, 555,030 
19 2D res aoc s hah U4 GAS 298170 el 920 ee ee ne 1195402" 26 7c. Go On eee ee 1,073,442, 116 
WO Sires tet es eestor 1eOUZAAO F925 sao Oe er 1325198444 I elOS tone ee ene 1,080, 890,070 
1904 ave see ee TE NO8202 C587 1S Os eee sar teeae 137104783640" OS Sees eer: 1,066, 034, 544 
Opie eye ae Res O99 1605248 9825 yee... tee on 992.:606;2208i| 1939. yee ee 1, 127,211,180 
1b A Ae te, eee 1003, 1106460 OSS se eee eee 944091 564591940. eae ene 1,546, 122,334 
1 Py RC ms eee (4& 184 SO lai lOS4 ae eee SIO SST OS allel O 4 Lier ree 1,527, 581,278 


BY PROVINCES, 1941 


Province Amount Province Amount Province Amount 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is.. 9,058,588 || Ontario............] 786,139,318 || British Columbia.. 146,075,962 
Nova Scotia....... 39,158,068 || Manitoba.......... (OvA 10; LoGaN ulkconee ery. ne 2,250, 896 
New Brunswick... 21,164,905 |) Saskatchewan..... 25,117,407 wo 
Quebechscc.a eee AG ido. USomiPA loentaac seme eee 45,432,895 Total..........| 1,527,581,278 


Taxes Collected.—In addition to the income tax proper and the special tax on 
dividends and interest, the Income Tax Division is responsible for the collection of the 
national defence tax, (which came into operation in 1940; see p. 746) the tax on 
rents and royalties remitted to non-residents carrying on business in Canada and the 
excess profits tax. Table 16 shows these separate taxes collected by the Income 
Tax Division, by provinces, for the fiscal year 1941. 


The special 5 p.c. tax, imposed in 1933, is collected at the source on interest 
or dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents of Canada and on interest 
or dividends received by Canadian residents by way of bearer coupons or cheques 
where such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally or otherwise, in foreign 
currencies, and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a currency that is at a premium 
over Canadian funds. No other classification than the one by provinces is available. 


15.—Income Tax Collected (Not Including National Defence Tax, Tax on Interest 
and Dividends, etc.), Fiscal Years 1919-41 


Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
$ $ $ 

19D Hi, BR eee R349 572009199 (ee eee ee ATA SSOL309TIeLOS OH eee ee sees 60,991, 631 
1920 RS on a ae ook 205263) 740) e102 Set rene eee 2625 (NOS (allel 93 Orne nectar 75,502,202 
LY ge Se Sree < ADS Lyte all 2 Onan tenet eS DO Aas lly LO Oe crea cee ere 93,455,228 
1922 IES sa hae : USE OSSa3 pO sil 03 Ome en ere ne GOO20272Gu LOSS see eee 110, 213,444 
O28 Rea ceeee fee BOR ME 5S Smo LO Sm ee ery ayer £15:0487 02251 F193 9 evra ee Sete eee 132,123,093 ~ 
1024 ee repens 54204 O28 Lo ogeer end ie sere Ot 204 S400 0H 19408 eer eee eee 123,326,934 
LODO SE eee DO7245 704001] ele eres eee 62066769 7altel 94 ieee eee ee ee 207, 428, 788 
LOQG. eno eer eee DO POUL OO2  LOBA Meter eine 56, 569, 537 
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16.—Taxes Collected by the Income Tax Division of the Department of National 
Revenue, by Provinces, Fiscal Year 1941 


Norz.—Statistics of receipts from the special tax on interest and dividends, 1934 to 1940, appear at 
p. 762 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Income T'ax d Tax on 
National Tax on Excess 
Province ae ; Defence ee Rents and| Profits | q Ben a3 
Individual | Corporation Tax Dividends Koyalties Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ee Teland ance 195,941 314,772 30,872 200, 656 150 5, 280 747,670 
Nova Scotia....... 1,749, 452 1,926, 852 819, 845 82,956 2, 665 169, 510! 4,751,281 
New Brunswick.... 2b aeToe 1,278,987 541,449 50,870 2,196 122370 3,251, 629 
RUVFTEY 6 2) Cho -9eh il ep ar 24,950,671) 36,565,972] 6,767,123} 3,411,992 208,943) 5,863,731)| 77,768,432 
POGCEIIG scoot eek 36,426,213) 74,248,489} 13,941,129} 7,401,584 419,677} 15,990,523] 148,427,614 
Manitoba.......... 2,647,362) 3,298,488) 1,429,114 391,880 28,171 ATT, o001 | 8,272,020 
Saskatchewan...... 816, 707 458, 602 464, 953 30, 764 21,816 28,451 1,821,294 
AT Dertas sot tet: «5 2,166,414} 2,685,735 984,195 74,527 25,178 404,608! 6,340, 658 
British Columbia. . 5,605,805) 10,691,465} 2,654,400 614, 962 61, 133 924,485] 20,542,249 
Yukon... .. ee 46,804 94,190 38,938 22,068 28 9,000 211,028 
Head Office........ 1,957 2,158 = - - - 4,115 
Totals.......| 75,863,078] 131,565,710| 27,672,018] 12,282,259 759,957| 23,995,268) 272,138,290 


Income Tax on Individuals—The statistics of income and tax assessments 
shown here apply, in the main, to incomes received in the calendar year 1939, the 
tax assessments being approved in the first quarter of the fiscal year (i.e., April, May 
and June, 1940), shortly after tax payments were due. The accounts, of course, 
were closed at Mar. 31, 1941. Tables 17 to 20 give the amounts of net income of 
individuals on which assessments were approved, and the tax assessed thereon, by 
income and occupation classes for the fiscal year 1941. 

The 1940 Year Book, at pp. 847-848, gives similar statistics (on the old basis, 
i.e., tax paid, rather than tax assessed) for the fiscal years ended in 1936 to 1939. 

The cumulative distribution by income classes in Table 18 reveals the interesting 
fact that, of a total of 300,384 individuals assessed for income tax, those in receipt 
of net incomes of $4,000 or less reached the number of 243,477 or over 81 p.c. of 
the total taxpayers, although they were assessed for only 9-6 p.c. of the total 
amount levied. Table 19, showing the average tax bill rendered in each income 
class, is also of interest in this connection. 


17._Individuals and Net Income Assessed for Income Tax, by Income Classes, Fiscal 


Year 1941 
Taxpayers Net Income Assessment. 
Income Class PCz 1eKOe Average 
Number of Amount of Net 
Total Total Income 
$ $ 

MO na tee Oe cece CYeereoreee nice sactetase Bie Rees 127,954 42-60 || 174, 149,599 17-59 1,361 
S82 OOO LOS NS O00 eres Sere nga eloe op- cbs 72,502 24-14 |} 180,672,888 18-24 2,492 
SKC MOOO ONS s O00 mca gatiwies cicteocenre 43,021 14-32 || 144,306, 702 14-57 3,354 
BA OECD so Os cect roxas en Swope comes 19,581 6-52 87,426, 561 8-83 4,465 
Se DrOOOstOsS G30003 5.5 esc ct undes owen ee 10,346 3-44 56, 694, 728 5-72 5,480 
MO LOOO Orb) LOD orrcee es ceeneresaarercteye oud ores 6, 524 2-17 42,233,859 4°27 6,474 
BOONES {65000 oes eedlos, de.ds Seale auinee 4,435 1-48 33,380, 171 3:37 7,527 
BETO GOS O00 tases ra ictat ee tear aiavne DEE 2,830 0-94 24, 267,912 2-45 8,575 
S000 E01 $1 000 aegis c tis ote ere Be 26230 0-74 21,341,516 2-16 9,549 
$20 900607515000: tba crow taeres 8a ee 5,737 1-91 70,086, 179 7:08 [39217 
Bi MOOU 101620 O00 ec ban cece wast pect 2,268 0-75 39,949,917 4-03 17,615 
SADONOGO $20 000 tii hotelareodtere coonety sedate 977 0-33 21,965, 247 2-22 22,482 
SOD OOOIO $30,000.05. ods. his. coe weee meee 601 0-20 16, 749, 787 1-69 27,870 
BEUOUO COD 000. ecru oo en tRets au RIot 361 0-12 11,516,942 1-16 31,903 
$35.00040 $40;0002 4. 6. ck. ie ce 5 rns 257 0-09 9, 660, 680 0-98 37,590 
SAN O tOte 40 000 aod ao sadadsonneaeate 183 0-06 7,800,811 0-79 42,627 
A CO Mo SOO O00... 60s Apo ga 6 bee cece 99 0-03 4,880, 187 0-49 49,295 
SHO DUO OP OVOD Eo coc clare 4b an Pare ts 473 0-16 43, 166,573 4-36 91,261 

AMT EA Ce ie per oe eit eae 300,384 160-00 | 990,250,259 100-00 3,297 
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18.—Individuals Assessed for Income Tax and Tax Assessed, by Income Classes, 


Fiscal Year 1941 


Simple Distribution 


Cumulative Distribution 


Taxpayers Tax Assessed Taxpayers Tax Assessed 
Income Class 
Jey. JEAkOe 
Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
ota Tota Total otal 
$ $ 
(Up: torS2, 000m sees e 127,954 | 42-60] 1,585,022 2-93 || 127,954 | 42-60] 1,535,022 2-93 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000...... 72,502 | 24-14] 1,607,801 3:07 | 200,456 | 66-74] 3,142,823 6:00 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000...... 43,021 | 14:32] 1,869,201 3-57 || 243,477 | 81-06 | 5,012,025 9-57 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000...... 19,581 6-52 | 1,694,815 3-24 || 263,058 | 87-58 | 6,706,840 12-81 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000...... 10,346 3°44 | 1,575,632 3-00 || 273,404 | 91-02 | 8,282,472 15-81 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000...... 6,524 2-17 | 1,485,098 2-83 || 279,928 | 93-19 | 9,767,570 18-64 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000...... 4,435 1-48 | 1,431,847 2°73 || 284,363 | 94-67 | 11,199,417 21-37 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000...... 2,830 0:94} 1,202,704 2-30 |) 287,193 | 95-61 | 12,402,120 23-67 
$ 9,000 to $10,000...... 2,235 0-74 | 1,281,383 2-35 || 289,428 | 96-35 | 13,633,503 26-02 
$10,000 to $15,000...... 5,737 1-91 | 5,311,105 | 10-14 |) 295,165 |} 98-26 | 18,944,609 36-16 
$15,000 to $20,000...... 2,268 0-75 | 4,482,119 8-56 || 297,433 | 99-01 | 23,426,727 44-72 
$20,000 to $25,000...... 977 0-33 | 3,228,645 6:16 || 298,410 | 99-34 | 26,655,373 50-88 
$25,000 to $30,000...... 601 0-20 | 2,930,552 5-60 |} 299,011 | 99-54 | 29,585,925 56-48 
$30,000 to $35,000...... 361 0-12 | 2,275,345 4-34 || 299,372 | 99-66 | 31,861,269 60-82 
$35,000 to $40,000...... 257 0:09 | 2,104-467 4-02 || 299,629 | 99-75 | 33,965,737 64-84 
$40,000 to $45,000...... 183 0:06 | 1,846,860 3-53 || 299,812 | 99-81 | 35,812,597 68-37 
$45,000 to $50,000...... 99 0-03 | 1,224,752 2-34 || 299,911 | 99-84 | 37,037,349 70-71 
$50,000 or over......... 473 0-16 | 15,341,484 | 29-29) 300,384 | 100-00 | 52,378,832 | 100-00 
Unclassified........... - - 234 - - - | 52,379,066 - 
Totals ic 5.8808. 300,384 | 100-00 | 52,379,066 | 100-00 - ~ - ~ 
Debit adjustments..... - - 834,077 - - - - ~ 
Net Totals........ 300,384 - | 51,544,989 ~ - - - - 


19.—Average Individual Income Tax Assessed, by Income and 


Fiscal Year 1941 


Income Class 


Ger $2; 000s caries es Soe ieee eee 


ARAAARAARAAR 
CONMID CYP CODD 


9000 tor SlO000sc0.. cores cece 
$20,000 to:S1o000U esc oer eee eet. 
$15,000 to $20,000: .2....ccnceseateasce en 
$20,000 :to $25;000)... 5... ce me ere Se 
$29;0007t0;$30000..0..c. oe ects ee eee 
$30;000) t0°$35:000. -o).2 cece cs creas rious 
$30,000 CO. S40'000 2.0.) ciite cies cheters rete sie 
$40,000 to $45,000.................00-- 
3455000: t0'$00 000.204 ce ce eae rete ate 
$00;000 OP OVEIS..1 ©... doen cerrern eae 


General Average.............. 


Average Tax 
| 


Occupation Class 


Occupation Classes, 


Average Tax 


$ 


$ 
11: 99S A orarians so: acide ence ae ete 109-31 
22-17 
43:7442> Professional? sc: lenwie a teicher woes 319-88 
86-55 
152-290) |bEimployees arascseiaitysesss ov cect nee 88-02 
227-63 
322-85 Merchants’. cuisun cate cni nee 192-23 
424-98 
550-95 Manulacturers...ssccsmiscacics eee eee 504-51 
925-76 
1,976-24 Natural resourcesissds «cc comin ees 548-81 
3 ’ 304 . 65 
4°876<12.le Binancialeetsa: eee ee eenr een ene 789-63 
6 ’ 302 * 89 
8, 188-58 || Personal corporations............... 6,036-51 
10,092-13 
128371222) PATE Othersee-encccete anderen cent 352-72 
32,434-42 
174-37 


Rhee ptaar oa: 
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INCOME TAX 
INDIVIDUAL 


TAXPAYERS AND TAX ASSESSED 
BY INCOME CLASSES 


TOTAL 1940-1941 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 


300,384 


PER CENT OF TOTAL INCOME 
30 20 QE SEe.. 6 10 


UNDER 
2,000 


2-3,000 
3-4,000. 
4-5,000 
5-6,000 
6-7,000 
7-8,000 
8-9,000 
9-10,000 
10-15 ,000 
15-20,000 
20-25,000 
25-30,000 
30-35,000 
35 —40,000 
40-45,000 
45-50,000 
over 50,000 


TOTAL. 
AMOUNT OF TAX ASSESSED 
$ 51,554,989 
PER CENT OF TOTAL 
20 390 40 


1,535,022 
1,607,801 
1,869,201 
1,694,815 
1,575,632 
1,485,098 
1,431,847 
1,202,704 . 
1,231,888 
5,311,105 
4,482)119 
3,228,645 
2,930,552 
2,275,345 
2\104,467 


1,846,860 


1,224,752 
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20.—_Individuals Assessed for Income Tax, with Net Income Assessed and Ineome 
Tax Assessed Thereon, by Occupation Classes, Fiscal Year 1941, 


Net Income 


Tax Assessed 


P.C. of 
Total Amount 
$ 
0-67 204,319 


6-13 3,536, 308 

65-81 20,476,531 
7-84 3, 226, 283 

1-14 848, 592 

0-19 153, 669 

9-59 12,081,354 

1-73 4,792,994 

6-90 7,058, 783 

= 234 


100-00 52,379, 066 
= 834,077 


’ P..C. of 
Occupation Class Number 
Total Amount 
$ 

UME NG UCN lento ak a eee eee 1,869 0-62 6,672,064 
eT OleseIOHNa Sine ko. bat Sete sce 11,055 3-68 60, 682,864 
REM pLOVEGOS Meus Oh vn Fh taeda 232,609 77-44 | 651,744,102 
MPrOHANDS: PEE oot tte ola. d 16, 783 5-59 77,600, 657 
‘Manufacturers: i)... .o-cee. 0: 1,682 0-56 11,300, 738 
Natural resources............. 280 0-09 1,863,020 
PERRPANCL Ale Afi. ine ot cahoee . tc8 15,300 5-09 94,950,512 
Personal corporations......... 794 0-26 17, 129, 693 
AUT OL DOI Ae. aS Ces s. do ide oat 20,012 6-67 68, 306, 609 
Minclassibod) co 0... ukcdh. 2 - = - 

MTS ROR ESS I No ae 300,384 100-00 | 990,250,259 
Debit adjustments............ - ~ 

WetiPotals! 25.2..5.c...5- 300,384 - - 


= 51,544, 989 
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Income Tax on Corporations.—The same treatment is followed in the case of 
corporations as in that of individuals and Table 22 shows a trend similar to that 
noted in the case of Table 18. The proportion of taxation assessment as between 
income classes for those corporations receiving a net taxable income of $50,000 or 
over constituted only 8-6 p.c. of the total number but 84-9 p.c. of the amount 
levied. On the other hand, corporations earning up to $10,000 constituted 76 p.c. 
of all corporations paying tax but were assessed for less than 5 p.c. of the total amount. 


21. Corporations and Net Income Assessed for Income Tax, by Income Classes, 
fiscal Year 1941 


Taxpayers | Net Income Assessment 
Income Class Pic; 1240 Average 
Number of Amount of Net 
Total Total Income 
$ 
(Up COrS2 000A res sows sorepstatee ste mee ae 8,115 51-09 4, 660, 676 0-87 574 
$2200.60 S05 0008 .cclew crore el: ire 1,089 6-86 2,691,270 0-50 2,471 
$53,000 tomes QOUR ate octet onecceoer eran 789 4-97 2,755, 833 0-51 3,493 
$'4 000) TO7$4 5/000 Renee eee ee oe 570 3°59 2,569, 003 0-48 4,507 
25: OOOO S10, O00 are. ace cattae aieie Ie ere 417 2°63 2,326, 154 0-43 5,578 
§:/6;000: COrd 27000) citi ce rem settee ore 337 2:12 2,199,824 0-41 6,528 
$7 O00'tOi9. 8000). carseat cee see en ce 269 1-69 1,986,410 0:37 7,384 
> 8,000 tO $. 9 000A aware cee a ere 233 1:47 2,007,236 0:37 8,615 
SAOOOO: COs! OF000 Ase eats ee ere 250 1:57 2;273, 336 0-42 9,093 
$10;000, tard 000 see. on serene eee 756 4-76 9,496, 483 1-77 12,561 
$15 :000:F0:920, 000 csr tee core ers 477 3:00 8,373,927 1-56 17;555 
$20: 000: tO) $200 000 se erates cheeses ile eee 351 2:21 8,070, 208 1-50 22,992 
9252000! LOB30; 000 cr decreoc pciceeie sete 257 1-62 7,074, 781 1-32 27,528 
$30;000402$35;000).... Sav. nach cps bones 194 1-22 6,305, 064 1-17 32,500 
SSO OO0 GS: O10 O00 macksies Satemiecceioe aitiereere 172 1-08 6,364, 104 1-19 37,001 
$405,000 GOB4S 000 Saige odo b leeebennsr= Beene 127 0-80 5,438, 072 1-01 42,819 
S452 00007000 0U0l See se eid oe pine 105 0:66 5, 001, 438 0-93 47, 633 
S00 O00s0F-O VETS. . «.< osreeroniotset ene 1,369 - 8-62 457,124,559 85-07 333,911 
Unclassified... sa6..cnce seen eee ee 7 0-04 612, 646 0-12 87,521 
TOtGIS. 4.5. See seen aes 15,884 100-00 537,331,019 100-00 33,828 


22.—Corporations Assessed for Income Tax and Tax Assessed, by Income Classes, 
Fiscal Year 1941 ; 


Simple Distribution Cumulative Distribution 
Taxpayers Tax Assessed Taxpayers Tax Assessed — 
Income Class PAG. jen eC EAC: 
Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
Total Total Total Total 


$ 
8,115 | 51-09 715,854 


Win toi$2:000 eee ee 8,115 | 51-09 715, 854 0-94 0-94 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000...... 1,089 6-86 398, 232 0-52 9,204 | 57-95 1,114, 087 1-46 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000...... 789 4.97 409,813 0-54 9,993 62-92 1,523,899 1-99 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000...... 570 3-59 380, 407 0-50 10,563 66-51 1,904,306 2-49 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000...... 417 2-63 340, 233 0-45 10,980 69-14 2,244,539 2-94 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000...... Son 2-12 322,218 0-42 11,317 71-26 | 2,566, 757 3-36 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000...... 269 1-69 292,001 0:38 11,586 72°95 | 2,858,758 3-74 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000...... 233 1-47 289, 897 0-38 11,819 74-42 3,148,655 4-12 
$ 9,000 to $10,000...... 250 1-57 334,718 0:44 12,069 75-99 3, 483,373 4-56 
$10,000 to $15,000...... 756 4-76 1,382,472 1-81 12,825 | 80-75 | 4,865,845 6:37 
$15,000 to $20,000...... 477 3-00 1,209, 183 1-58 13,302 | 83-75 6,075,028 7°95 
$20,000 to $25,000...... Boll 2-21 1,146,158 1-50 132600 85-96 7,221,186 9-45 
$25,000 to $35,000...... 257 1-62 989,256 1-30 13,910 | 87-58 8, 220, 443 10-74 
$30,000 to $35,000...... 194 1-22 872,779 1:14 14,104 | 88-80] 9,093,222 11-89 
$35,000 to $40,000...... 172 1-08 909,526 1-19 14,276 | 89-88 | 10,002,748 13-08 
$40,000 to $45,000...... 127 0-80 752,124 0-98 14,403 90-68 | 10,754,872 14-06 
$45,000 to $50,000...... 105 0-66 701,650 0-91 14, 508 91-34 | 11,456,522 14-98 
$50,000 or over......... 1,369 8-62 | 64,875,446 | 84-90 15,877 | 99-96 | 76,331,968 99-88 
Unclassified... 5... - 7 0-04 94,143 0-12 15,884 | 100-00 | 76,416,111 100-00 
Totals es .ccos: 15,884 | 100-00 | 76,416,111 | 100-00 = = eo i 
Debit adjustments .... = = 1,015, 702 - = = = ps 
Net Totals........ 15,884 - 75,400,409 - - = = a 
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23.—Average Corporation Income Tax Assessed, by Income and Occupation Classes, 
2 Fiscal Year 1941 


Income Class Average Tax 
$ 
RT PaO a OOO tadeaip ciseivs wo ¥. o's Wiad ere bs 48. os 88-21 
ST ZEDOUECO: O.O OOD bcs «ce inidlce ae sos 365-68 
$°3,000 to1$*4 000 oc..66 eee. tree 519-40 
B545000 LOLS LD O00 coin a ds carsiee cls esas 667-38 
$.5,000 to $ 6,000...... Bo ap ae: 815-91 
eG) QUO "G0! COO. cae cute cutee. 956-13 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000........ Spay Stet 1,085-50 
$78, D00FtO- S10, 0008. 6.5.5. Sa Peano b ees 1,244-19 
$:.0, 000) 07 S10; 000. SF ccrceihcis cea eeie's’s 1,338-87 
$10;,000: t0:.$15; 0005 sh... cade sates 8 1, 828-66 
$15,000 to $20,000............. eek ae 2,534-97 
$20,000 to $25,000:. 00... eee 3, 265-40 
PLO IORUO = S00; CUGEe o s'e 4 care cisie eusierlet 3, 849-24 
$30, 000-t0. $35,000... cvcvcccereees 4,498-86 
$30,000 tO $40, 0008.5. oc08 be cc cear ee 5, 287-94 
SAONOUU SEOS40; UUs ssc 6 as ester sis cvs as 5, 922-23 
S252 G00F GO SOO OOO OES. w. ie aceieee cess 6, 682-38 
B50 OO0/OF OVET oe ccc ceen ec cakes 47,388-93 
PC IASSUCC se sas catclols oc cites Waeiste soit 13, 448-97 


General Average 


Occupation Class Average Tax 


$ 
ROUTING ae arise atti teste 6 taser Git & 986-82 
DOCCHAIRLS a. Sirie 5 Acad chy Sean 5b ae 2,046-62 
Moanulacturerg : i2..<<<5< cies aside nee 8,917-10 
Natural resources........s.ecseee00: 45,765°48 
MSBAHCIGL OO GaN ee och xoink ics pisiin ses 2,315-97 
Transportation and public utilities. . 6, 839-50 
ATWOURGPEicw Sis siisien-> naecupageasteR ee 1, 635-98 


24.—Corporations Assessed for Income Tax, with Net Income Assessed and Income 
Tax Assessed Thereon, by Occupation Class, Fiscal Year 1941 


Net Income Tax Assessed 


PIC. P.C. 
Amount of Amount of 
Total Total 
$ $ 
993, 260 0-19 149,010 0-19 
67, 788,269 12-61 9,901,595 12-96 
235,094,718 43-75 34,928,315 45-71 
95,010,232 17-69 14,278, 8382 18-69 
76,588, 232 14-25 7,943,810 10:39 
34, 708,413 6-46 5, 150, 150 6-74 
27,147,895 5-05 4,062,153 EB 5-32 
- - , 246 t 
537,001,019 100-00 76,416,111 100-00 
- - 1,015, 702 - 
- - 75,400,409 = 


iG. 
Occupation Class Number of 
Total 
PNOTAEUATIS ct sia o Fie.cis, 0:6 Stee Hie woisyars 151 0-95 
MOLEME TBE). ialeteree oe! vice eiexeiorevarees 4,838 30-46 
MA DUB CHUEOLS o.s.ad acteurs wos ts 3,917 24-66 
Natural resources............... 312 1-96 
A NGIG esa ts ha wich Se se vee 8,430 21-59 
Transportation and _ public 
Cagle: ais) arate ae he Sse 753 4-74 
AMT Others... so tkeatts fhe soa ee 2,483 15-64 
CLAS SVAP Echt) aioss seis cbs siete els Sie teadls - - 
POGHIS ese ree ese tes 15,884 100-00 
Debit adjustments.............. - - 
Net Totals............. 15,884 - 


1 Less than 0-01 p.c. 


Excise War Taxes.—The statistics given in Table 25 represent gross collections 
by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue; they differ from the 
figures shown in Table 13, which represent net revenues received, by the amounts of 
the refunds shown in the footnote to Table 25. 
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25.—Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Fiscal Years 1936-41 


(Accrued Revenue). 


Commodity or Province 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 
ACENCES.S, ec re sce oe eee 41,872 44,734 51,958 44,880 46, 880 61,315 
Stampsiesseevecouseccuss. 4,404,764 | 5,543,480 | 4,824,752 | 4,527,332 | 4,435,105 4,304,349 
Matches cicero. wae 1,566,896 | 1,496,195 | 1,609,604 | 1,728,140 | 2,032,649 1,940,178 
Automobiles.............. 1,261,918 | 1,317,561 | 1,258,590 | 1,171,400 | 1,314,622 | 10,286, 147 
Playing Cards.sssacsced ae 278,090 222,500 238,000 230, 030 249, 530 250,049 
Toilet preparations....... 1,078,376 | 1,112,021 | 1,157,111 | 1,187,505 | 1,271,891 1,443, 653 
Cigarae cee ete 124,837 121,106 124, 632 122, 624 126,876 240,038 
Wines ec eths oc Seine eccrneres 203 , 466 207,191 239, 787 230, 209 419,839 658,033 
Carbonic acid gas......... Nil Nil Nil Nil 53,243 304, 402 
Sugarres eee ae 10,037,792 | 10,306,171 | 10,549,056 | 10,760,584 | 11,891,751 | 11,546,715 
Transportation and tele- 
DPHONESicc eke cracesentee ean 1,460,952 | 1,582,223 | 1,727,484 | 1,639,986 | 1,657,594 1,848, 158 
Embossed cheques (De- 
partmental)............. 229,511 252, 899 233,363 219, 282 232,340 270, 054 
Wightorses cseecraves eee 18,881 26,273 23,974 21,825 27,496 88,395 
Cigarette papers and tubes Nil Nil 146, 152 242,241 536, 151 Tyokoplie 
Penalties and interest..... 85, 672 103,764 120, 637 93,907 114, 137 119,575 
Sales, domestic........... 70,259,941 | 99,421,015 |121,348,801 |107,927, 690 |119,392,244 | 156,749,423 
Other manufacturer’s tax - - - ~ ‘— 2,847,338 
Domestic Totals........} 91,052,968 |121,757,133 |143,648,851 |130, 147,585 |143,802,348 | 194,260,995 
Importations— | 
Salesisy that esc ceecchstt e's 10,918,243 | 16,717,786 | 20,514,447 | 17,998,740 | 21,729,120 | 27,786,710 
FUXCISORe fee beets comes aes 1,561,268 | 1,889,731 | 1,842,732 | 1,760,565 | 2,192,781 4,014,219 
Special excise 3 p.c........ 12,939,182 | 15,415,315 | 18,621,449 | 15,591,046 | 1,978,806 1,007,988 
War exchange tax......... - - - - - 61,932,028 
Grand Totals.......... 116,471,661 1)155,779,9651| 184,627,479 1) 165,497,936!| 169,703,0551) 289,001,940! 
Prince Edward Island...... 63,532 78, 608 92,144 77, 680 95,831 154, 255 
INOValScotial. .ccmaceesins ce 2,615,775 | 3,226,915 | 3,911,193 | 3,466,045 | 3,853,842 5,943, 809 
New Brunswick............ 1,174,567 | 2,591,941 | 3,549,994 | 3,225,460 | 3,771,471 4,765,012 
Quebecarsicets se deve fewer 38,711,344 | 49,507,285 | 59,334,505 | 53,626,296 | 54,669,669 | 86,303,018 
Ontario snk sive coc cas ads ere 59,675,399 | 81,461,611 | 96,429,163 | 85,416,810 | 87,640,555 | 161,514,970 
Manitoba. ceeen coe eteuene 3,645, 548 4,965,252 5,518, 163 5, 283,796 5,520,941 8,093, 605 
Saskatchewan..........++. 1,069,734 | 1,432,091 | 1,484,562 | 1,379,497 | 1,398,873 2,482,145 
Milbertascs, «aes ceaceatnecios 2,237,418 | 2,793,669 | 3,545,855 | 3,663,587 | 3,606,076 5, 166, 848 
British Columbia........... 7,011,577 | 9,416,853 | 10,502,408 | 9,054,844 | 8,863,054 | 14,156,759 
Viikonases dt deca enema 29,437 44,562 69,417 75,877 46,472 F 
Departmental sales......... 236, 218 259, 726 238,328 226,479 235,034 271,724 
Miscellaneous............... - - - - - 1 
British post office parcels... 1,112 1,452 1,747 1, 615 econ 978 
Departmental War Exchange 
d Uh dogae lee Om icp ne Ain ci ~ - - - - 123, 105 


1 Includes refunds of $3,270,014 in 1936, $3,306,541 in 1937, $3,808,712 in 1938, $3,787,365 in 1939, $3,675,115 
in 1940 and $4,834,909 in 1941. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion makes certain 
annual payments to the provinces: these are listed below. 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confedera- 
tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
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of calculating the debt allowances of the provinces; moreover, the Dominion pays 
interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the prov- 
inces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as adjusted. 
The aggregate annual payment from the Dominion to the provinces in respect of 
interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. . 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures——Under the terms of the union, 
annual grants of specific amounts were made to the various provinces for the support 
of their governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population 
of the provinces, according to the following scale, approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
LONE es UOT DO ee ee ASS TE ie saan a a eee oe iT ee oe a 100,000 
150, 000, but does not exceed AOU OOD ress Weccree ree Spt. Cae tte nice Nehoreyetins atom aus Oot 150, 000 
200,000, 400 0,000 eg aie ete tae cae Sera eT cece Sree hes 180,000 
ot 000, S65 BOD OOO eran wre ect tee os trepe oerties eon Sah calire Meuhsatatierans 190, 000 

800, 000, ss eee ES UU Dense erate eereraa eaten ister ave io cton erciok cet eine 220,000 
Over ds '500, te ewan, Scare micaics vesicle Ce Mies ere en TE Se ee en ne ee 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,750,000. 


Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of the population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head forso much of the population as exceeded that number. 
Such allowances paid to the provinces in the fiscal year 1941 reached $8,128,688. 

Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the fiscal year 1941, amounted in the aggregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below:— 

Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 

New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 
the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the provinces by the B.N.A. Act of 1867, 

Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. . 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. ae annual sum as compensation for loss 
of Public Lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amount- 
ing at present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $562,500 for Alberta. 

British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 


26.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 1936-41 


Province 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island!...... 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 
NOWE SCORIET. bodes oin's'e so 0's 653 , 048 653,048 653, 048 653,048 653, 048 653, 048 
New Brunswick!............ 693,040 693,040 693, 040 693 , 040 693,040 693,040 
OS eee Eon 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 2,592,014 
RIGA AF re ctc. Shek ves bes. 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 2,941,424 
BMI. i 3. soy Ss 1,716,484 | 1,703,022 | 1,703,092 | 1,708,171 | 1,718,284 1,713, 284 
Saskatchewan!,............. 2,144,975 | 2,120,084 | 2,120,095 | 2,126,182 | 2,132,175 2,132,175 
0 eer eee 1,771,475 | 1,776,071 | 1,776,130 | 1,781,788 | 1,787,475 1,787,475 
British Columbia!.......... 874, 561 874,561 874,561 874, 561 874, 561 874,561 

BP GAIS 65 2h.) ens ss 13,768,953 | 13,735,196 | 13,735,336 | 13,752,110 | 13,768,953 | 13,768,953 


1 Receives additional ‘‘Additional Special Grants’’, not eid: in this table (see text at p. 772). 
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27.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1841 


Allowances Allowances Interest 


Province for on Basis of ppecial on Debt Total 
Government | Population Allowances? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 4,420,000 5, 836, 278 5, 755, 464 2,835, 583 18, 847,325 
NOVE Scotia case nee: foe 8,860, 000 26, 183,947 826, 980 3,552, 106 39,423,033 
INew Brunswick s.r ce stirs c. 8,220,000 20, 064, 102 10,830, 000 1,582, 890 40, 696,992 
Quebect yo .miec ob acts ehetaarace 10,960,000 98,003, 404 os 6,089,017 . || 115,052,421 
ONtaTIOS sa... cae cee tele beeen 11,360,000 119,992,056 cS 5,883,005 137,235, 061 
NESRICODE geese crak eee: 8,065, 000 20, 783, 817 23, 831, 733 16,021,709 68, 702, 259 
Saskatehewan.o.... css oe dese 7,036, 667 20,596, 600 22,281,250 14, 593, 500 64,508,017 
Alber tenes siete crates ere neta ea 6,486, 667 16, 292, 407 19,031, 250 14, 593, 500 56,403, 824 
BritishColumbia, Wy scs.e.<. o: 7,460, 000 16, 065, 240 8,000, 000 2,050,358 33,575, 598 
SOGAISs coco eee 72,868,334 | 343,817,851 90,556,677 67,201,668 || 574,444,530 
1 See text at p. 771. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does not include ‘‘Additional Special 


Grants’’ (see text following). 


Additional Special Granis.—In addition to the above, there are other special 
grants paid to the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia that are voted annually, aggregating, in the fiscal year 1941, $5,475,000 as 
follows :— 


Princesdward [sland ® soci dre ores ey er ae earns 275,000 
UN BV OCOD eit ecreet attest cciere amet ote Smee rere aac ie oe haath yh Ra Pa aatce te toee olsen 1,300,000 
New Brutiswiclh s2% craks ren ater Maisie Giache ba eee ois laren Pace cert ieee 900, 000 
Manito parse occ cecal stextyeana Cattle ore Wate ie te oe ORT SRAM a rere OPTS ee EE NTE eas ene 750, 000 
Sabkcatehe wan os. Sees ssa my Oa estes he eet eee ae eT ART te Ot ee eae aro 1,500, 000 
BratishvC OMir Dla acs os neg ey acto zach acces RSA elds ee ae ATS ee ere 750, 000 


As noted at p. 748, under the agreements negotiated between the Dominion 
Government and the provinces following the offer made in the Budget of April, 
1941, these temporary special grants will be replaced by fiscal-need subsidies to cer- 
tain provinces and by special payments in the following amounts: Prince Edward 
Island $437,174; New Brunswick, $371,493; Manitoba, $600,000; Saskatchewan, 
$1,500,000; Nova Scotia, $324,122; a total of $3,232,789. 


Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1942, was $177,136,057 less write-offs of $19,861,035, making net loans 
outstanding $157,275,022. 


In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $130,500 
of housing loans being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the First World War, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 
and 1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the 
‘Province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928, the Province of Quebec 
repaid in full in 1937, New Brunswick in full in 1988 and Manitoba and British 
Columbia in full in 1941. The other two provinces have reduced their indebtedness 
from year to year. 
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28.—Loans to pie cpa Governments Under the Relief Acts, by Provinces, Fiscal 
Years 1938-42 


NU Finties for 1932 sis first year such loans were made) and 1933 will be found at p. 844 of the 
1936 Year Book, for 1934 and 1935 at p. 858 of the 1938 edition, for 1936 at p. 852 of the 1940 edition and for 


1937 at pp. 769-770 of the 1941 edition. 


Province and Item 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


n ee ee ee ey 


Manitoba— 
SRIAMG ULE VORT. »&chueerinecicls otamreces + 
bess'Cash repayments. ..0.....0.6...00d. sees 


IN GUGADS TOT VEaT eld. so acs coe. Sous ob 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31.......... 


Saskatchewan— 
Sea erIY ee CATT. te Retire. te ek res ioe oe 
Messe ash TEpPAYIMeNts Meta wee nt. 4 s4us ole. sp 


INOUNOATA TOI WORT. A. isc ls cae coke ce weet 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31.......... 


Alberta— | 
IGANG GUTIDDAV CAD: vo5..s se ee rota eos ceeds 
Lessicash repayments,.6 2.06 8ceds es ee sewed 


INGE OANAsIOr CATs ick. 2 ite k ee toe. teas hoes 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31.......... 


British Columbia— 
WonnSs GUEIDEVOAR..4.. nee et alescae.eS lear 
Less cash repayments. ...........e.0eeee eee 


BVOtslOBNS IO Vato este eh ortieenk  feeisee ls 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year... 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31........... 
‘Grand TOtAIS ee oso hose ees 


2,982,000 
22,812 


2,312,000 
906,501 


2,012,000 
129,507 


Nil 
355, 924 


-———————— | | | | 


2,959, 188 
20, 180, 856 


1,405, 499 
23,090,044 


1, 882, 493 
24,495,543 


—355, 924 
26,378,036 


pals 


—_——[]}$ ——————|_ | | | 


59,063 


10, 247,750 
1,057,068 


62, 994 


— | | | S| 


11, 604, 787 
54,427, 508 


13,708, 847 
66, 032, 295 


9,190, 682 
79,741, 142 


1,637,006 
88,931, 824 


—171,272 
90, 568, 830 


a ee ee ee ee eee ——eeEEE——EeE 


7,000 


Nil 
46,000 


ee | ee | a ae | ee | 


193; 000 
25, 886, 198 


Nil 


—53, 698 


ae BOD 


—46, 000 


———$——$ | | —— | | 


2,000, 000 
458,363 


271,891 
31, 266 


SEE ee Oe 


1,541, 637 
31,545,080 


—129, 506 
33,086, 717 


1,546,551 
32,957,211 


240, 625 
34, 503,762 


—— | | | | 


1 Tess write-offs as follows: Manitoba, $804,897 and Saskatchewan, $17,682,158, leaving net loans out- 
standing at Mar. 31, 1938, of $129,801,199; at Mar. 31, 1939, of $144,786,039 less further write-offs to Saskatch- 
ewan of $1,373,980, leaving net loans outstanding at Mar. 31, 1940, of $155,978,087, of $157,492,294 at Mar. 


31, 1941 and of $157,275,022 at Mar. 31, 1942. 


29.—Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1920-42 


Prince N Ne 
Year Edward S oe Bruns- Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba 
Island a wic 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
L920 rts oo clk Nil Nil 600, 000 60,000} 8,750,000} 1,580,000 
TO ZA eskio. coir'n nee se 600,000) 1,220,000) 1,146,700) 8,750,000; 1,580,000 
MOZ2, oe pre ds oe oes +f 1,100,000} 1,525,000} 2,312,885) 8,750,000} 1,975,000 
BA ee cue: dje.0) esate 50,000} 1,537,000] 1,525,000] 4,391,617] 9,350,000} 1,975,000 
BUDE oot ccs tees 50,000! 1,537,000! 1, 525, 000| 7,359,590! 9,350,000| 1,975,000 


British 
Colum- 


750,000 
1,361, 500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 


Total 


$ 


11,740,000 
14, 658,200 
17,364,385 
20,530, 117 
23,498,090 
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29. Sic to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1920-42 concluded 


Prince Nov New British 
Year Edward Ss Ne Bruns- Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba] Colum- Total 
Island £o wick bia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1925 eee ance 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,525,000} 7,355,305) 9,350,000) 1,975,000] 1,701,500) 23,493,805 
192 Oy ceeteee e 50,000) 1,537,000} 1,462,000) 7,352,018) 9,350,000) 1,975,000} 1,701,500} 23,427,518 
LOD eee bevacntancore 50,000} 1,537,000] 1,308,000} 7,337,843] 9,350,000} 1,825,000 1,701, 500 23,109,343 
OB 8 sae Fon arccs Cee S 50,000} 1,862,000} 1,250,000} 7,317,403 Nil 1,660,000 1,701,500 13,340,903 
D4 omen yn 0 50,000} 1,212,000) 1,198,000} 7,304, 203 on 1,600,000) 1,701,500) 13,065,703 
1980.22 4seeackeeee 50,000} 1,077,000) 1,136,000] 5,796,703 1,550,000 1,701,500, 11,311,203 
(OSE taoc eect 36,500} 1,017,000} 1,057,000) 5,384, 688 s¢ 1,475,000} 1,701,500} 10,671,688 
19S Dee cheer. WF Poe 35,000 937,000 988,000} 5,384, 688 G 1,475,000) 1,701,500) 10,521,188 
1953 Meer een 34,000 877,000 910,000} 5,384, 688 os 1,475,000} 1,701,500) 10,382,188 
MOBY ee an tric nae eo 33,000 822,000 860,500} 5,384, 688 AS 1,367,000) 1,701,500} 10,168,688 
1985 a03-antse der 33,000 757,000 800,000] 5,384, 688 ie 1,095,060} 1,701,500 9,771, 188 
1h Biber Ahn Meee 31,500 682,000 648, 700) 2,609, 688 Es 1,095,000] 1,701,500 6, 768,388 
1937 oe eee 30, 500 607,000 588,700 730, 688 Hd 1,072,000} 1,701,500 4,730,388 
USSF Ae 29,500 537,000 Nil Nil a 1,040,000} 1,701,500 3,308,000 
1980 R Nees 29,500 457,000 “ “e ‘ 1,015,000} 1,701,500 3,203,000 
1940 Sn a, 26,500 402,000 66 ef es 374,000] 1,701,500 2,504,000 
hee anh tear he 23,500 157, 000 4 “ S 350,000 340, 000 870,500 
1942.9. 8S, Se 23,500 107,000 ss s S Nil Nil 130, 500 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. This was a 
comparatively small debt; it was incurred almost altogether either for public works 
of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways and 
the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
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it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London, being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in the national debt during the 27 years 


from 1914 to 1941 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $3,648,691,449; (2) the gross debt, having been incurred largely for war purposes, 
is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in Canada, 
$3,727,769,073 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1941. 


-30.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 


July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1941 


Year 


Gross Debt 


Total Assets 


Increase or 
Decrease of 
b 


Interest 


‘al 
on Debt 


Interest 
Received 
from 
Active 
Assets 


Interest 
Paj 


SNS ee eee 
eS ee ee 


1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877... 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.,. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 


-1889.. 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
19077. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
AOUTS: 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916 


93,046, 052 
96, 896, 666 
112,361, 998 


115,993, 706 


115, 492, 683 
122,400,179 
129, 743, 432 
141,163,551 
151, 663, 402 
161, 204, 688 
174, 675, 835 
174,957,269 
179, 483, 871 
194,634,441 
199, 861,537 
205,365, 252 
202, 159, 104 
242,482,416 
264, 703, 607 
273,164,341 
273, 187, 626 
284, 513, 842 
287, 722,063 
286,112,295 
289, 899, 230 
295,333,274 
300,054, 525 
308,348,023 
318,048, 755 
325,717,537 
332,530, 131 
338,375, 984 
345, 160,903 
346, 206, 980 
354,732,433 
366,358,477 
361,344,098 
364,962,512 
377, 678, 580 
392, 269, 680 
379,966, 826 
408, 207, 158 
478,535,427 
470, 663,046 
474,941,487 
508,338, 592 
483 , 232,555 
544,391,369 
700,473,814 
936, 987, 802 


1917..|1,382, 003,268 
1918. .|1, 863,335, 899 
1919..[2,676, 635,725 |1, 102,104, 692 11,574,531, 033 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 776. 


17,317,410 
21,139,531 


36, 502, 679° 


37,783,964 
37,786, 165 
40, 213, 107 
29,894,970 
32,838, 587 
35, 655,024 
36, 653, 174 
41,440,526 
34,595, 199 
36,493, 684 
42,182,852 
44,465,757 
51,703, 601 
43 , 692,390 
60,320, 566 
68, 295,915 
50, 005, 234 
45,872,851 
49,982,484 
50, 192,021 
48,579,083 
52,090, 199 
54, 201, 840 
58,373,485 
62,164,994 
64,973,828 
67,220, 104 
70,991,535 
74,419, 585 
78, 887,456 
80,713,173 
86, 252,429 
94,529,387 
99,737,109 
104,094,793 
111,454, 413 
125, 226, 703 
116, 294, 966 
130, 246, 298 
154, 605, 148 
134,394,500 
134,899,435 
168,419,131 
168,930,930 
208,394,519 
251,097,731 
321,831, 631 
502,816,970 
671,451,836 


75,728, 642 
75, 757, 135 
75, 859,319 
78, 209, 742 
77,706, 518 
82,187,072 
99, 848, 462 
108,324,964 
116,008,378 
124,551,514 
133, 235,309 
140,362,070 
142,990, 187 
152,451, 589 
155,395,780 
153, 661, 651 
158,466,714 
182, 161, 850 
196, 407, 692 
223,159, 107 
227,314,775 
234,531,358 
237,530,042 
237,533,212 
237,809,031 
241,131,434 
241, 681,040 
246, 183,029 
253,074,927 
258,497,433 
261, 538, 596 
263,956,399 
266,273,447 
265, 493, 807 
268, 480, 004 
271,829,090 
261, 606, 989 
260, 867,719 
266, 224, 167 
267,042,977 
263, 671, 860 
277, 960, 860 
323,930,279 
336, 268,546 
340, 042,052 
339,919,461 
314,301, 625 
335, 996, 850 
449,376,083 
615, 156,171 
879, 186, 298 


1,191, 884,063 


—1,734, 129 
4,805,063 
23, 695, 136 
14, 245, 842 
26,751, 4153 
4,155, 668 
7,216,583 
2,998, 684 

275,819 
3,322,403 
549, 606 
4,501,989 
6,891, 898 


3,349,086 
-10, 222, 1015 
—739, 2708 
5,356, 448 
818,810 
—3,371,117 
14,289,000 
45,969,419 
12,338, 267 
3,773,506 
—122,591 
-25, 617, 836 
21, 695, 225 
113,379, 283 
165, 780, 088 
264,080, 127 
312, 697,765 
382, 646,970 


4,501, 568 
4,907,014 
5,047,054 
5, 165,304 
5, 257,231 
5, 209, 206 
5,724,436 
6,590,790 
6,400,902 
6,797,227 
7,048, 884 
7,194,734 
7,773,869 
7,594, 145 
7,740, 804 
7,668,552 
7,700, 181 
9,419, 482 
10, 137,009 
9, 682,929 
9,823,313 
10, 148,932 
9, 656, 841 
9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9, 806, 888 
10,212,596 
10,466, 294 
10, 502, 4304 
10, 645, 663 
10,516, 758 
10, 855, 112 
10, 699, 645 
10, 807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068, 139 
11, 128, 637 
10, 630, 115 
10, 814, 697 
6,712,7714 
10,973,597 
11, 604, 584 
13,098, 161 
12,535, 851 
12,259,397 
12, 605, 882 
12,893, 505 
15,736,743 
21,421,585 
35, 802, 567 
47,845, 585 
77,431,482 


126,420 
313,021 
383,956 
554,384 
488,042 
396, 404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798, 906 
717, 684 
605,774 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 
1,001, 193 
986, 698 
1,997,936 
2,299,079 
990, 887 
932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077,228 
1,086,420 
1, 150, 167 
1,217,809 
1,336,047 
1,370,001 
1,443,004 
1,513,455 
1,590,448 
1,683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 
2,020,953 
2,236, 256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235, 746 
1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1, 668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964, 541 
2,980, 247 
3,358, 210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 
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30.—-Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 
July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1941—concluded 


Increase or Interest 

Bel Decrease of| Interest | Received peta 

Year | Gross Debt | Total Assets | Net Debt Dor . ebt Beer es He 

: uring on De ctive A 
Capital Year? pate Capita! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1920..|3,041,529,587 | 792,660,963 8/2, 248,868,624 | 262-84 |674,337,591 |107,527,089 117,086,981 12-57 
1921../2,902,482,117 | 561,603, 133 8/2,340,878,984 | 266-37.| 92,010,360 |139,551,520 |24, 815,246 15-88 
1922. .|2,902,347,137 |. 480,211,3358/2,422,135,802 | 271-57 | 81,256,817 |135, 247,849 121,961,513 15-16 
1923. .}2,888,827,237 | 435,050,368 8/2, 453,776,869 | 272-34 | 31,641,067 |137,892,735 |16, 465,303 15-30 
1924, .|2,819,610,470 | 401,827, 1958|2,417,783,275 | 264-44 |-35,993,594 |136, 237,872 111,916,479 14-90 
1925..|2,818,066,523 | 400,628,83738/2,417,437,686 | 260-11 —345,589 |134, 789,604 |11,332,328 14-50 
1926..|2,768,779,184 | 379,048,0858/2,389,731,099 | 252-85 |-27,706,587 |1380, 691,493 | 8,535,086 13-83 
1927..|2,726,298,717 | 3878,464,347812,347,834,370 | 243-65 |-41,896, 729 |129, 675,367 | 8,559,401 13-46 
1928. .|2,677,137,243 | 380,287,0108/2, 296, 850,233 | 233-54 |-50,984,137 |128,902,945 |10,937, 822 13-11 
1929..|2, 647,033,973 | 421,599, 2688)2,225,504,705 | 221-91 |-71,345,528 |124,989,950 |12,227, 562 12-46 
1930. .12,544,586,411 | 366,822,4528/2,177,763,959 | 213-34 |-47,740, 746 |121,566,213 |13,518, 205 11-91 
1931../2, 610, 265, 698 348, 653, 762 8}2, 261,611,937 | 217-94 | 83,847,978 |121,289, 844 |10,421,224 11-69 
1932. .|2, 831, 743, 563 455, 897,3908/2,375, 846,172 | 226-14 |114, 234,236 |121, 151,106 | 9,330,125 11-53 
1933..|2,996,366,665 | 399,885,839 8/2,596,480,826 | 243-09 |220, 634, 654 |134,999,069 |11,220,989 12-64- 
1934..|3, 141,042,097 | 411,063,9578/2,729,978,141 | 251-96 |133,497,314 |139,725,417 |11, 148,231 12-91 
1935. .|3, 205, 956,369 359, 845, 4118/2, 846,110,958 | 259-94 |116,132,817 |138,533,202 |10,963,478 12-67 
1936..13,431,944,027 | 425,843,5108/3,006, 100,517 | 271-68 |159,989,559 |134,549,169 110,614, 125 12-20 
1937..|3,542,521,139 | 458,568,937 8/3, 083,952,202 | 277-33 | 77,851,685 |137,410,345 111,231,035 12-36 
1938..|3, 540, 237, 614 438,570, 0448/3, 101,667,570 | 276-71 | 17,715,368 |132,117,422 |13,120,523 11-79 
1939..|3, 638,320,816 | 485,761,5028/3, 152,559,314 | 278-62 | 50,891,744 |127,995,617 |13,163,015 11-31 
1940../3, 959,236,382 | 687,976,735%13, 271,259,647 | 286-40 |118, 700,333 |129,315,442 |13,393,432 11-32 
1941..}5,011,399, 120 |1,362, 707, 6728/3, 648, 691,449 | 319-50 |377,431,802 |139,178,670 |14,910, 554 12-19 
1 The per capita figures are based on the official estimates of population given at p. 98. 2 The 


minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
Canadian Pacifie Rly. Co. 


$3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
$5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


fiscal year. 


8 Active assets only. 


3 Includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the 
4 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 5 Includes 


6 Takes into account 


7 Nine months, due to change in 


Recent Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt 
operations carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 
1933 Year Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book; those of the fiscal year 1936 at pp. 845-846 of the 1936 Year Book; those of 
the fiscal year 1937 at p. 837 of the 1937 Year Book; those of the fiscal year 1938 and 
1939 at pp. 898-899 of the 1939 edition; those of the fiscal year 1940 at pp. 855-856 
of the 1940 edition and those for the fiscal year 1941 at pp. 773-774 of the 1941 
Year Book. The following review carries the summary down to Mar. 31, 1942. 


On May 1, 1941, an issue of $250,000,000 one-year 1 p.c. notes matured 
and was renewed at the same rate for one year. On the same date an issue of 
$20,000,000 13 p.c. notes, payable in New York, also became due. To meet this 
maturity in part an issue of two-year 23 p.c. notes was sold to a group of Canadian 
and New York banks in the amount of $10,000,000, and the remainder of the maturing 
issue was paid off in cash. 


In June, 1941, the 1941 Victory Loan, third public issue of the War, was sold 
in a total amount of $836,820,250. This issue was offered in two maturities— 
five and one-half year 2 p.c. bonds dated June 15, 1941, and maturing Dec. 15, 
1946, at 99, and ten-year 3 p.c. bonds dated June 15, 1941, and maturing June 15, 
1951, at par. The ten-year issue is redeemable at 101 p.c. at maturity or when called. 
The ten-year issue is subject to redemption at the option of the Government on 
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any interest payment date or after June 15, 1950. Of the total loan amounting to 
$836,820,250, $730,376,250 was issued for cash and the remainder, $106,444,000, 
was issued in conversion of 5 p.c. bonds due Nov. 15, 1941. The five and one-half 
year maturity was issued in an amount of $193,286,000 and $643,534,250 was issued 
in the ten-year maturity. The total number of subscribers was 968,259. 


An issue of $200,000,000 two-year 2 p.c. notes due Oct. 16, 1941, was refunded 
by means of an issue of $200,000,000 three-year 1} p.c. notes due Oct. 16, 1944. 


In February, 1942, the Second Victory Loan was sold. This issue, the fourth 
public issue of the present war, and the largest in the financial history of the Do- 
minion up to that time, was sold in a total amount of $997,503,300 and was purchased 
by over 1,681,000 subscribers, according to preliminary figures. This issue was 
offered in three maturities at par—two and one-half year 13 p.c. bonds dated Mar. 
1, 1942, and maturing Sept. 1, 1944; six-year 2} p.c. bonds dated Mar. 1, 1942, 
and maturing Mar. 1, 1948, and twelve-year 3 p.c. bonds due Mar. 1, 1954. 
The two and one-half year and the six-year bonds are non-callable until maturity. 
The twelve-year issue is payable at maturity at 101 p.c. and is subject to redemption 
at the option of the Government on any interest payment date on or after Mar. 1, 
1952, at 101 p.c. Preliminary figures show that of the total volume of subscriptions 
of $997,503,300, $843,924,300 represented cash subscriptions and $153,579,000 
represented conversions of 1} p.c. and 2 p.c. bonds due May 15, 1942, and June 1, 
1942, respectively. 


In addition to the foregoing issues, the Dominion initiated the sale of War 
Savings Certificates in May, 1940. These certificates are sold at a discount and, 
if held to maturity, are equivalent to a yield of 3 p.c. compounded semi-annually. 
The amount issued (maturity value) to Mar. 31, 1942, was $133,473,762. 


In July, 1940, the Government, in response to many public requests, authorized 
the issue of Non-Interest Bearing Certificates. These Certificates are dated the 
15th of the month in which payment is received and mature June 15, 1945, the 
registered holder having the option to redeem his Certificates at par at any time after 
six months from the date of issue. These Certificates are issued in registered form 
in any amount not less than one dollar and are non-transferable. The amount issued 
to Mar. 31, 1942, was $10,765,678. 


In addition to providing funds for war and general purposes, it has been necessary 
to furnish funds for the repatriation of sterling issues held in Great Britain. ‘These 
repatriation operations have the ultimate effect of making available Canadian 
dollars to the United Kingdom for the purchase of Canadian primary commodities 
and manufactured products required for the prosecution of the War. 


The first such operation was the calling for redemption on Apr. 17, 1940, of 
Dominion of Canada 33 p.c. Registered Stock due July 1, 1950, but subject to re- 
demption at any time after July 1, 1930. This issue was outstanding in the amount 
of £28,162,775-11-0 of which amount £7,732,779-18-9 was held in various sinking 
fund accounts. As a result of this operation, Canadian dollars to the amount of 
approximately $91,000,000 were made available to the Government of the United 


Kingdom. 
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The next operation was the calling for redemption on Oct. 1, 1940, of Dominion 
of Canada 4 p.c. 1940-60 Registered Stock. This issue was outstanding in the 
amount of £19,300,000 against which there was held a sinking fund of £2,463,000, 
leaving a net amount to be redeemed of £16,037,000, or $74,900,000 at the prevailing 
rate of exchange. 


In addition to the operations with respect to the direct funded debt of Canada, 
the Government made arrangements to purchase from the Government of the 
United Kingdom the amount of Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada 4 p.c. 
Perpetual Consolidated Debenture Stock (guaranteed as to the payment of interest 
by the Dominion of Canada) that the British Government had vested from the 
owners in the United Kingdom. This stock was outstanding in the amount of 
£24,624,455. At the current rate of exchange this operation provided the British 
Government with approximately $109,579,000. 


The next operation of this kind was the purchase from the Government of the 
United Kingdom of three Dominion of Canada Registered Stocks that had been 
vested by order of the Treasury of the United Kingdom in October, 1941. These 
issues were 3} p.c. Registered Stock due May 1, 1955, outstanding in the amount of 
£10,000,000, of which £297,470 was held in various sinking funds; 4 p.c. Registered 
Stock due Sept. 1, 1958, outstanding in the amount of £15,000,000, of which £871,236 
was held in various sinking funds and 3} p.c. Registered Stock due July 1, 1963, 
outstanding in the amount of £10,000,000, of which £3,058,163 was held in various 
sinking funds. Completion of this operation will have provided approximately an 
additional $137,000,000 in Canadian funds to the United Kingdom. 


In the past seven years a market for short-term treasury bills that has proven 
highly satisfactory has been built up in Canada. Each issue, with two exceptions 
(where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), has been offered for public 
tender. A complete list of treasury bills sold by public tender for the period Mar. 1, 
1934, to Feb. 15, 1937, appears at p. 838 of the 1937 Year Book. Sales during the 
fiscal year 1937-38 are given in a table at p. 857 of the 1940 Year Book and for the 
fiscal years 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 at p. 774 of the 1941 Year Book. The 
sales from Apr. 2, 1941, to Apr. 1, 1942, are as follows:— 


TREASURY BILLS SOLD IN CANADA, APR. 2, 1941, TO APR. 1, 1942 


Average 


Date of Date of Average Date of Date of 
Amount C Coat 


Issue Maturity ost Issue Maturity Amount 


$ p.c. $ p 
Apr. 2, 1941 |July 4, 1941] 35,000,000} 0-600 Oct. 17, 1941 JJan. 16, 1942} 45,000,000} 0-542 
Apr. 18, 1941 |July 16, 1941] 40,000,000} 0-586 |IOct. 31, 1941 |Jan. 30, 1942} 45,000,000) 0-5 
May 2, 1941 |July 30, 1941] 35,000,000} 0-582 |INov. 14, 1941 |Feb. 13, 1942} 45,000,000) 0-541 
May 16, 1941 |Aug. 15, 1941] 40,000,000) 0-579 Nov. 28, 1941 |Feb. 27, 1942) 45,000,000} 0-540 
May 30, 1941 |Aug. 29, 1941] 40,000,000} 0-584 |/Dec. 12, 1941 |Mar. 13, 1942} 45,000,000) 0-545 
June 13, 1941 |Sept. 12, 1941) 40,000,000) 0-588 ||Dec. 31, 1941 |Apr. 1, 1942} 45,000,000} 0-548 
July 4, 1941 |Oct. 3, 1941] 35,000,000} 0-586 |Jan. 16, 1942 |Apr. 17, 1942} 45,000,000} 0-548 
July 16, 1941 |Oct. 17, 1941] 40,000,000) 0-580 |Jan. 30, 1942 |Apr. 29, 1942} 45,000,000} 0-547 
July 30, 1941 }Oct. 31, 1941] 35,000,000} 0-570 Feb. 13, 1942 |May 15, 1942} 45,000,000) 0-545 
Aug. 15, 1941 |Nov. 14, 1941] 40,000,000) 0-564 ||Feb. 27, 1942 |May 29, 1942} 45,000,000) 0-547 
Aug. 29, 1941 |Nov. 28, 1941) 40,000,000) 0-551 Mar. 13, 1942 |June 12, 1942} 45,000,000} 0-552 
Sept. 12, 1941 |Dec. 12, 1941} 40,000,000} 0-545 Apr. 1, 1942 |July 38, 1942] 45,000,000) 0-550 
Oct. 38, 1941 |Dec. 31, 1941} 35,000,000) 0-540 


ee 
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31.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, as at Mar. 31, 1941 


Norr.—Certain qualifications as to redemption govern most of these issues; they are explained fully in 
the ‘‘Public Accounts’”’ at p. 69. 


Date 


: Wiets Amount Annual 
of Name of Loan Rate Dewalt of Loan Interest 
Maturity y Outstanding Charges 
.C. $i}. ets. $ 86 cts. 
1941—May 1 |Twenty-seven Months Notes.... 14 |New York.... 20,000,000 00 250,000 00 
May 1 |One-Year Notes. ..0............. 1 4Csnrda. re 250,000,000 00} 2,500,000 00 
July 1 |Debentures, School Lands....... 4 33,293,470 85) 1,331,738 83 
Oct. 16 |Two-Year Notes............ ey 2 200,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 
Nov. 15 |National Service Loan.......... 5 141,663,000 00} 7,083,150 00 
1982—Mav- 15 | Loan of 198055. . ja. - d6s55.s eajoms 13 |Canada....... 95,500,000 00) 1,432,500 00 
June 1 |Conversion Loan, 1937........... 2 Canada, ccaes 60,000,000 00} 1,200,000 00 
Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1934........... 3 Canadas Jaen 40,409,000 00} 1,212,270 00 
1OtS—— Jiri sel) | WORN Ol LOD esis owes ios) seed us 24 |Canada....... 20,000,000 00 500,000 00 
July -2 |Twoand One-half Year Notes... 14 |Canada....... 250,000,000 00} 3,750,000 00 
Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1923........... bis} CanaGaet wo. 147,000,100 00) 7,350,005 00 
19044—Jany 15) | Loar O8:1938 700s OE oh OS 24 |New York 30,000,000 00 675,000 00 
SUNG pele .Oan: Of 1OBRE Seas a Pe ties 2 Canida-t ane 90,625,000 00} 1,812,500 00 
Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1924........... 44 |Canada....... 50,000,000 00} 2,250,000 00 
Nov. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1937........... 24 |Canada....... 20,000,000 00 500,000 00 
1945 Mare t= |Goantol 1940. iw cnatcwtie® ce Die Canadas. 105,000,000 00} 2,100,000 00 
PAA ey ME IOATY OL L990 5 -<:o 0) ceo tevannedcairsisis.= 24 |New York 76,000,000 00} 1,900,000 00 
Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1933........... 4 |Canada....... 88,337,500 00} 3,533,500 00 
1946—Feb. 1 |Refunding Loan, 1926........... 44 |Canada....... 45,000,000 00} 2,025,000 00 
1947—Oct. 1_ |Loan of 1897— 

E008 42 a 14 Ol a, cern taeviere sles 24 |London....... 4,888,185 64 122,204 64 
1948—Febo 71 First. War Loan, 1940.=...0.....6 34 |Canada....... 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 - 
1949—Feb, 1 |First War Loan, 1940............ 84 |Canada....... 50,000,000 00) 1,625,000 00 

June 1 |Conversion Loan, 1937........... 34 |Canada....... 33,500,000 00) 1,088,750 00 
Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1934........... 34 |Canada....... 138,322,000 00} 4,841,270 00 
1950—Feb. 1 |First War Loan, 1940............ 34+ |Canada....... 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
1951—Feb. 1 |First War Loan, 1940............ 34 |Canada....... 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
Nov. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1987........... 34 |Canada....... 60,000,000 00} 1,950,000 00 
1952—Feb. 1 |First War Loan, 1940............ SPs | Canada... 50,000,000 00) 1,625,000 00 
a ER ORT OL 128 8 vi ck win 0 isis vistors tes 5 New York 100,000,000 00} 5,000,000 00 
Oct. 1. |Second War Loan, 1940.......... oe |Ganada, 2.6 324,945,700 00) 9,748,371 00 
Octa tothe, | boan-of 1932t es. Fe). ae. estate 4 {Canada....... 56,191,000 00} 2,247,640 00 
1955—May 1 |Loan of 1934— 
LUG OOO O00 tee ove hss mierda 34 |London....... 48,666,666 67| 1,581,666 67 
June 1 |Loan of 1935, dated June l....... 3 Canada....... 40,000,000 00} 1,200,000 00 
June 1 jLoan of 1935, dated Nov. 15..... 3 Canada....... 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1956—Nov. 1 |Conversion Loan, 1931........... 44 |Canada....... 43,125,700 00) 1,940,656 50 
1957—Noy. 1 |Conversion Loan, 1931........... 44 |Canada....... 37,523,200 00} 1,688,544 00 
1958—June 1 {Loan of 1938-39... 0.0.00. c0ccece St Canada... +. 88,200,000 00} 2,646,000 00 
Sept. 1 |Loan of 1933— 
See OO IO art, ote escuele crocs wea shore > 4 London....... 73,000,000 00) 2,920,000 00 
Nov. 1 {Conversion Loan, 1931........... 44 |Canada....... 276,687,600 00} 12,450,942 00 
1959—Nov. 1 |Conversion Loan, 1981........... 44 |Canada....... 289,693,300 00) 13,036,198 50 
1960—Oct. PPP OAMOF-L9O0 ss oboe a eee ea oe ona bee 4 New York 100,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 
196i=— Jane toe eOan OF 1996". 14.6 ccs sce soo sie 34 |New York 48,000,000 00} 1,560,000 00 
1963—July 1 |Loan of 1958-63— 

CLO OOD:OOOS 2. kins Seah fess ok 34 |London....... 48,666,666 66] 1,581,666 67 
TORG—— eal nl OATIGORA GOO sm. Muito « pileiais « ossters 34 |Canada....... 54,703,000 00) 1,777,847 50 
1967 Jans lo e eOanrolel987 25 4. ech cers ms. ais. o> 3 |New York 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1968—Nov. 15 |Loan of 1988............2200008: 3 New York 40,000,000 00) 1,200,000 00 
Porpatial. 7-4-5 POAN TOR OO Okie Seren REE. oS oie ce 3 |Canada....... 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1945—June 15 |Non-Interest-Bearing. Certifi- 

COLERIR ORR RENN eR Bes. cs — |Canada....... 6,033,956 86 - 

— War Saving Certificates......... Stee Canada... ae: 48,945,457 22) 1,468,363 72 
— War Savings Stamps............ — |Canada....... 3,070,088 00 - 
1940—Apr. 2 ;Treasury Bills.................. 0-643 |Canada....... 35,000,000 00 225,050 00 
pr. .tset ereseury Bills... 5 cs wei eneona a. 0-631 |Canada....... 40,000,000 00 252,400 00 
Mavens ay ereasury Billazajrclcce oot cut se 0-626 |Canada....... 35,000,000 00 219,100 00 
Maye a lOc st DreasHry, DIS! ic. sic o acstelttoe oie-a 0-624 |Canada....... 40,000,000 00 249,600 00 
May. 30 4 creasury Bills... 3, 2.5 020.00c06 3: 0-623 |Canada....... 40,000,000 00 249,200 00 
Sines elo sel renstiny billige es ne cae, neon 0-609 'Canada....... 40,000,000 00 243,600 00 
4,371,990 591 90/133, 969,735 03 
| Recapitulation— \ ee 
x PVA SNA CANA dar, che. casa Gees Sette cis teas vies SUG a vette, © 3,727,769,072 93}111,529,197 05 
AVA LOIN MM EWeVOLIG Ts kitts ices buhabhactech coke a tied cites 469,000,000 00} 16,235,000 00 
Bev alean, MODION! ks. ees of tec thee, collier ¢ ¢ 3 ste lauiiel Saeieishets 175,221,518 97) 6,205,537 98 
4,371,990,591 90}133,969,735 03 
Less bonds and stocks of the above held as sinking funds...... 5,232,761 34 
Net Funded Debt and Treasury Bills...................... 4,366,757,830 56 
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The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Despite the fact that since the 


outbreak of the present war the interest-bearing debt of the Dominion Government 
has risen to the unprecedented level of $4,718,662,637, the average interest rate on 
this debt has continued to decline through the war period and the figure of 3-085 
p.c. at Mar. 31, 1941, was the lowest rate in over three decades. ‘This is in contrast 
with the experience of the First World War, when the average interest rate on 
the direct debt of the nation rose from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1913, toa high point of 
5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922. 

During the last fiscal year before the outbreak of the present war interest on 
the public debt absorbed about 25 p.c. of total government receipts. With the 
growth of expenditure on the War, however, interest on the debt has come to absorb 
a smaller portion of revenues, and in the fiscal year 1940-41 represented only about 
16 p.c. of total receipts. 


32.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges Thereon and Average 
Rates of Enterest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-41 


Annual Average Annual 

Boade Interest Interest Savings Interest Aver- 

Daberturss Charges Rate Bank on Savings Total Se a age 
Woae iia le Bonds, | on Bonds,| Deposits, Bank Interest- tateront Rate 

Wont Debentures,] Deben- | Trust and | Deposits Bearing Char 8s of 
Bills y and tures, and Other and Debt? & Inter- 

Treasury | Treasury Funds Other est 

Bills Bills Funds 

$ $ .C. $ $ $ $ p.c. 
1913 260,869,037} 8,973,746 3-439} 91,735,123] 2,904,287] 352,604,160] 11,878,033] 3-368 
1914 311,833,272} 11,162,047 3-579] 938,031, 928 2,957, 544 404,865,200} 14,119,591) 3-487 
1915 358,659,932! 13,075,447 3-645} 91,910,510 2,935,881 450,570,442) 16,011,328] 3-554 
1916 508,000,366) 20,499,696 4-035} 92,240,955 2,960,002 600,241,321] 23,459,698) 3-908 
1917, 893,208,877) 389,098,579 4-376] 96,885,192} 3,114,315] 990,094,069} 42,212,894] 4-263 
1918. 1,472,098,608} 71,121,368 4-831] 95,796,899 3,096, 532|| 1,567,895,507| 74,217,900) 4-733 
1919...) 2,035, 218,097] 102,218,489 5-022} 100,636, 102 3,441,803] 2,135,854,199] 105,660,292] 4-947 
1920. 2,596,816,821} 134,559,302 5-181] 107,038,317 4,275,480] 2,703,855, 138} 138,834,782) 5-134 
1921. 2,520,997,021) 130,416,007 5-173] 107,345,348 4,429,302! 2,628, 342,369) 134,845,309] 5-130 
1922 2,564, 587,671) 133,482,113 5-204! 105,379,439] 4,399,661] 2,669,967,110| 137,881,774] 5-164 
1923...| 2,547,105,821| 131,476,511 5-161} 106,763,391) 4,531,156] 2,653,869, 212) 136,007,667| 5-125 
1924. 2, 504,033,820) 128,571,337 5-134} 110,113,766 4,626,715] 2,614, 147,586] 133,198,052] 5-092 
1925 2,503, 763,169) 125,928,071 5-029) 113,943, 282 4,758, 780)| 2,617, 706,451) 130,686,851} 4-992 
1926...| 2,484,410,336) 125,108,738 5-035] 119, 205,393 4,977,889] 2,603,615, 729} 130,086,627) 4-996 
1927. 2,439,340, 736] 123,399,911 5-058] 126,310,527 5,274,429] 2,565,651, 263] 128,674,340] 5-015 
1928...| 2,377,581,086) 119,479,400 5-025) 136,485, 482 5, 721,330) 2,514,066,568} 125,200,730] 4-980 
1929 2,325, 413,986) 116,843,934 5-024} 145,780,369 6, 156,036]| 2,471, 194,355) 122,999,970] 4-977 
1930...| 2,250,837, 286} 112,942,215 5-017) 154,997,435 6,572,018] 2,405,834, 721] 119,514,233) 4-967 
1931 2,320, 832,286) 115,491,955 4-976) 163,994, 443 6,969, 151]) 2,484, 826,729] 122,461,106) 4-928 
1932...| 2,579,238, 724] 128,188,969 4-970) 136,356,977 5,522,579] 2,715,595, 701] 133,711,548} 4-923 
1933 2,715,977,874| 132,866, 543 4-892] 144,176,675] 5,858,850] 2,860, 154,549] 138,725,393) 4-850 
1934. 2,858, 624,524] 132,354, 806 4-630) 154, 137,868 6,093,937]! 3,012, 762,392) 138,448, 743] 4-595 
1935...| 3,061,955,821) 127,074,870 4-150} 171,554,957 6,683,560] 3,233,510,778] 133,758,430) 4-136 
1936 3, 265,314,3322| 128,598,908 8-938} 196,197,8972 7,679, 285!| 3,461,512,2293| 136,278,193) 3-937 
1937...| 3,337,358, 832| 125,093,381 3-748) 224,157,683} 8,798,557) 3,561,516,514| 133,891,938] 3-759 
1938. 3,314, 558,032} 117,062,907 3-532} 248,176,039 9,771,812] 3,562,734,071) 126,834,719) 3-560 
1939 3,385, 722,462) 119,198,476 3-521) 272,692, 286 9,879,428! 3,658,414, 748} 129,077, 904\* 3-528 
1940...| 3,695, 705,919} 125,575,106 3-398] 288,066,211} 10,726, 716|) 3,983, 772,130} 136,301,822) 3-421 
1941 4,372,007,319| 133,970,676 3-064] 346,655,318] 11,628,327|| 4,718,662,637) 145,599,003! 3-085 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


2Tn 1936 an amount of 


$11,827, being compensation to seigneurs, previously included under Savings Bank Deposits, Trust and Other 
Funds, was transferred to Bonds, Debentures, and Treasury Bills. 3 Revised since the publication 
of the 1941 Year Book. 

Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 
ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, hy the Dominion, of the railway lines that now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 


€ 
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Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 
11, 1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “in. the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’’. 

Under the authority of an amendment to the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
1935 (8 Geo. VI, c. 39), a price of 70 cents per bushel (basis No. 1 Northern, Fort 
William) was fixed as the basic. price to be paid by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for all wheat of the 1940 crop delivered to the Board by producers. The Board’s 
operations in respect of the 1940 crop were financed by loans obtained from a group 
of chartered banks under guarantee of the Dominion Government. The amount 


of the guaranteed bank loans outstanding at Mar. 31, 1941, was $101,052,679, 


which related mainly to the crop year 1989 and 1940. 

Other guarantees were also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1941, in respect of seed 
grain loans to farmers:.in the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta under the 
Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1938, loans made by approved lending institutions 
under the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, loans made by approved 
lending institutions under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935 and the National Hous- 
ing Act, 1938, as well as miscellaneous other guarantees. For full details of these 
guarantees see Schedule “X”’ to the “Public Accounts” for 1941. 
33.—Guaranteed Bebt of the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 

as at Mar. 31, 1914-41 


Note.—Dashes in this table indicate that there were no guarantees of the type shown for the corres- 
ponding years. 


Railways, ailorn 
x ys, . 
Ne Saas Guaranteed se Harbour Other Beak at 
Year eee as to a0ne Commis- Total 
Principal fatecest Out Steam- care Guarantees Canada 
and’ ve y ships 6 : 
Interest 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Att) ee 94,738,584 - - - = - 94,738, 584 
fotos ccc 114, 644,310 - - ~ ~ - 114, 644,310 
PS LG 5% 135, 546,098 ~ ~ - - - 135,546, 098 
LO cae ee 135, 546, 098 - = - - - 135, 546, 098 
1910S 135, 546, 098 ~ - - - ~ 135,546,098 
Ne eas 130, 436, 098 - - - - - 130, 436, 098 
1920...... 130, 436, 098 - - - - - 130, 436,098 
AUDA ons 197,545,125 - ~ - - = 197,545, 125 
1922 shh 248,987,789 ~ - - - - 248,987, 783 
1923.2... 237,878,762 | 216,207, 1421 - - - - 454, 085, 904 
LOPANe 309, 628,762 | 216,207,142 ~ ~ ~ - 525,835,904 
1025 ieee 365,915,762 |} 216,207, 142 = - - _ 582, 122,904 
A926 0 dove 364,415,762 | 216,207, 142 - - = = 580, 622,904 
1 ieee 397,795,002 | 216,207, 142 - 4,000, 0001 - ~ 618, 002, 144 
LOZ 8 wre eod 440,224,186 | 216,207,142 828,7891] 9,467,165 ~ = 666, 727,282 
1929)... 472,709,509 | 216,207,142 | 7,936,486 | 17,355,118 - ~ 714, 208, 255 
19805922" 590,091,292 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,335,118 - - 837,033,552 
eh age 707,474,852 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 - - 954,917,112 
19325. 5.2 753,080,146 | 216,207,142 |} 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 - - || 1,000,522,4062 
1939. ced 748,874,239 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,670,472 | 28,272,3011,2 — || 1,024,424, 1542 
1984. soc 746,035,434 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,634,472 | 93,296,0732 — || 1,086,573,1212 
1 ER 740,117,976 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 |104,525,860 | 149,028,902] 1,240,881,361 
NOB 0 ae 747,366, 632 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 | 96,044,370 | 188,202,917 || 1,278,797, 542 
19375 2 one 756,163,072 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,565,595 | 14,836,167 | 194,275,314 |) 1,212,447, 290 
1936244: - 803,740,048 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,260,595 | 18,399, 635%) 194,859,595 || 1,263, 867,015 
1930 oe 838, 658,616 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,200,838 | 87,617,1984) 205, 641, 646 || 1,378, 724,9408 
1940..... 837,708,753 | 216,207,141 | 9,400,000 | 21,163,338 | 68,480,1155| 202,324,405 || 1,355,233, 7523 
1941..... 836,398,498 | 117,072, 699 9,400,000 | 21,145,182 | 121,802,8173| 207,994,267 || 1,318, 813,4633 
1 First year data recorded. 2 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 


3 Does not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. For details see Table 34. 
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34.—Details of “Other Guarantees” (Shown in Table 33) as at Mar. 31, 1941 
Nors.—The details of the railway, steamship and harbour commission securities guaranteed by the 


Dominion Government, previously shown in this table, have been discontinued and may be found in the 
‘Public Accounts’’. The totals for each general type of security guaranteed is given in Table 33. 


Amount Amount 


Guarantee Authorized | Outstanding Where Payable 
, $ $ 

Bank advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings 

QTC eh Pace UR cee Syn, cerned a eee ae 12,442,400 6,218,267 | Canada 
Bank advances, re Government of Newfoundland.. 625, 000 625,000 | Canada 
Province of British Columbia treasury bills....... 626, 534 626,534 | Canada 
Province of Manitoba treasury bills............... 5, 894, 127 4,805,723 | Canada 
Loans made by approved lending institutions 

under National Housing Act.......0.ccccccceees Unstated Hees Canada 
Loans made by approved lending institutions 

under the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 

ACU copes aii TS Picrctane afsorctraree chee oe ores 7,500,000 7,361,067 | Canada 
Bank advances re Canadian Wheat Board.........| 125,000,000 | 101,052,679 | Canada 
Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association, 

Ltd. Day-to-day margins of the Canadian Wheat 

Board’ (closediout daily). ec... tatwccces Seca nee ss Unstated - Canada 
Bank advances re Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

EOD S6G bssa Meats cate ae come Gea ee 235,000 68,732 | Canada 
Bank loans guaranteed under the Seed Grain I 

Loans Guarantee Act, 1938............sccceeces 16, 400, 000 Stenmned Canada 
Bank advances re Government war contracts, 

Dept. of Munitions and Supply................-. 2,425, 000 1,044,816 | Canada 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Sect. 118 of the 
British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income in 
subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
the years 1936 to 1941 at pp. 770-774. In addition, through their retention of 
ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, those provinces 
that, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenue through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc. ‘The Prairie Provinces, which have 
controlled their own natural resources since 1930, formerly received from the 
Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under Sect. 92 of the 
British North America Act, provincial legislatures are given authority to impose 
direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on 
the sole credit of the province. ‘The total revenues received by Provincial Govern- 
ments in 1937 are analysed by source at pp. 912-913 of the 1939 Year Book. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces. Upon its establishment in 1918, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics undertook the work of placing the various provincial 


* Revised under the direction of Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance that may be obtained from 
the Dominion Statistician. For a list of these publications, see Section 1 of Chapter X XVIII. 
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public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 
from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royalties on 
forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services as 
agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As the result of the 
Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary state- 
ment of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments 
appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. The various items of receipts 
and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform termin- 
ology was adopted. ‘The detailed figures for the years 1916 to 1920 are given 
at pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 at pp. 786-791 of the 1922-23 
Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 at pp. 836-841 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 

The Bureau now makes more extensive analyses of the finances of the provinces, 
including capital and trust accounts as well as ordinary revenues and expenditures. 
These analyses are based on a uniform classification adopted at a conference held in 
1933 between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This new extended analysis, however, does not affect the comparability of the 
summary totals of Table 35. 

In-order to obtain more comprehensive analyses of provincial finance activities 
and to assure the greatest degree of comparability a conference of provincial treasury 
officials was convened by the Bureau in 1933, and basic schedules were adopted and 
put into use in accordance with the recommendations of the conference. These 
schedules form the basis of subsequent years’ compilations of provincial revenues, 
expenditures and debt. ‘The Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
conducted extensive studies of provincial finance, embodying therein certain modi- 
fications of the basis previously followed by the Bureau. In order to continue the 
studies of provincial finance statistics on a basis as nearly comparable as possible 
with those of the Commission, the Bureau’s forms have now been extended con- 
siderably and put into use for reporting by the provinces in their fiscal years ended 
nearest to Dec. 31, 1940. This basis will hereafter be followed, in contrast to the 
former practice of compiling data for fiscal years ending in each year. For this 


. reason, some of the following tables are not extended beyond what was published in 


previous editions of the Year Book. At the time of going to press, reports from some 
of the provinces had not yet been received, so that it was impossible to complete 
the necessary analyses on the revised basis. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures* 


Sources of Provincial Revenues.—In earlier years Dominion subsidies and 
revenues arising eut of the natural resources of the provinces and from fees for 
specific services rendered to the citizens nearly sufficed to cover the whole expenses 
of government and rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically 
unnecessary in most of the provinces. However, the great increase in the functions 
of government since the commencement of the present century bas put an end to 
this state of affairs, and nowadays the five main sources of provincial revenue are: 
taxation; Dominion subsidies and allowances; licences; profits from control of liquor 
traffic; and interest, revenue and exchange. The last-named item is made up largely 
of interest received from such revenue-producing assets as are held by hydro-electric 
commissions, agricultural loan boards and provincial government telephone systems. 


* The figures given in this subsection do not agree with those given for provincial revenues and expen- 
ditures in Section I of this chapter. The latter, as explained at p. 748, are adjusted figures based on the work 
of the Special Committee on Dominion-Provincial Relations, whereas these are obtained from provincial 
returns, no attempt having been made to reduce them to a comparable basis as between provinces. 
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The five sources mentioned accounted for over 87 p.c. of the total ordinary 


revenue of the Provincial Governments in their fiscal years ended in 1937; taxation | 


accounting for 48-8 p.c., Dominion sources for 15-2 p.c., licences, etc., for 11-5 
p.c., liquor control profits* for 9-6 p.c. and interest, etc., for 7-1 p.c. 

Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—Revenues have grown very rapidly 
over the period covered in Table 35 and expenditures have more than kept pace. 
Sirice 1916, i.e., in the space of 25 years, while total revenues of all provinces have 
shown an increase of 505 p.c., ordinary expenditures have risen almost 470 p.c. 
Detailed ordinary revenues and expenditures for 1937 are shown at pp. 912-915 
of the 1939 Year Book. 


Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—See footnote to p. 742. 
* Forrevenues from liquor control, see p. 564. 


35.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for Their 
Bs DESY Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each Year 
rom 1932-40. 


Nore.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see the 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. Figures for intervening years between 1916 and 1931 are 
ce p. 875 of the 1988 Year Book. For dates on which the fiscal years oi the provinces end, see footnote 
to p. 742. 


ee Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Year 

Ex- Ex- Ex- Ex- 

Revenue penditure Revenue penditure Revenue penditure Revenue penditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LS fleesote fons tacts 385,014] 406,2361) 525,824} 600,344] 451,076) 438,407] 1,632,032) 1,575,545 
LSS eee aes 275,380} 261,2761} 476,445) 494,582} 607,445) 598,844] 38,191,779] 3,566,612 
DSO Te ear es a 274,047} 304,486} 661,541 692,538) 612,762} 680,813] 38,457,144) 4,095,520 
AION ree eee 309,445} 315,326) 1,090,230) 1,088,927] 1,031,267} 910,346) 4,563,432] 4,516,554 
L90G Pea ane tt 258, 2352) 264, 1351,2) 1,391,629] 1,375,588] 887,202} 879,066} 5,340,167} 5,179,817 
LOTR RE; ae Ae 374,798} 398,490) 1,625,653] 1,790,778) 1,347,077) 1,403,547] 7,032,745) 6,424,900 
TO1Gaeneteeaeree 508,455) 453,1511| 2,165,338] 2,152,773] 1,580,419! 1,568,340) 9,647,984! 9,436, 687 
19D Dist crass eee 769,719)  694,0421) 4,586,840) 4,678,146] 2,892,905] 3,432,512] 15,914,521] 14, 624,088 
19D G tence ae ae 832,551) 756,1141| 5,744,575) 6,327,043] 4,206,853) 4,078,775] 27,206,335} 26,401,480 
VES te aot ae Se 1,149,570) 1,453,191) 8,104,602] 8,194,592) 5,980,914] 6,761,420} 41,630,620) 40,854,245 
1902 i.e eee 1,206,026) 1,277,401!) 8,874,095} 9,037,199} 6,495,573] 6,898,263] 39,349,193] 39,933,901 
1933s telet. oe 1,263,063) 1,392,276!) 8,013,463] 9,632,347) 5,691,188] 5,770,207) 33,324,760} 40, 165, 663 
LOS tier ares a 1,385,777| 1,656,924!) 8,876, 506/10, 168,838] 5,809,975] 6,434,035] 31,018,343] 36,612,816 
NEB Leones ao a ante 1,585,709} 1,912,006+)13,642,4103/14,540,0113) 6,486,481] 7,189,598} 35,195,579] 40,134,814 
LOS Gree cater 1,718,466} 1,743,1201)12, 841, 266/12, 689, 548] 7,330, 142) 7,755,111) 40,497,031] 42,420, 207 
DOB Rees Cd 1,830,260} 1,951,0841)14, 101,342)14, 038,953) 9,630,144) 9,601,052] 47,924,840) 43,956,275 
1G Sete tear 1,894,135] 1,974, 245/14, 870, 251/14, 724, 114/10,551,8064/10,492 3964] 56,303,738} 53,295,451 
1939 Ru, eee 2,042,050} 2, 196, 717/15 ,069,4765|15,263,2675|10,529,6344/11,404,7214) 64,287,5764| 59,399,5674 
IO40 Fs Unters 2,030,366] 2, 152, 101/16,443,9465|15,497,6085| 12,459 ,6114/11,921,4674| 59,153,8574| 66,441,2014 
Ontario . Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TS GLA sccm eee 2,333,180 1,816, 784 = - - - 

ASST 2908 & eee 2 2,788, 747 2,592, 800 121, 867 226, 808 - = 

ESSN Gees Riera en ee aN 4,138,589 4,158,460 590, 484 664, 432 - = 

HOOT eee oe 4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988,251 - = 
AOOG Ea ke Sa eee 7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2583 1,364, 3523 
TOU s ey one eee 9,370, 834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699, 603 2,575, 145 
TONG ortega cers « Nese 13, 841,339 12,706,333 5,897,807 6, 147,780 4,801,064 5, 258, 756 
17 ae a RA 30,411,3966 28,579, 658 9,358,956 10, 063, 139 11,789,920 12,151, 665 
LOZ Geist 52,039, 8556 51,251,781 10, 582, 537 10,431, 652 13,317,398 13,212,483 
IGS teste 54,390, 0927 54, 846, 9947 13, 842,511 14,491, 673 14,346,010 18, 202, 677 
19382 5) Rae 68,999, 8558 71, 060, 6548 15,726, 641 15,726, 641 13, 254, 871 19,075, 161 
1983 Ss tate 67, 800, 548 67,324,118 13,838,339 15,782,904 16,177, 784 16,756,421 


.For footnotes, see end of table, p. 785. 
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35.— Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for Their 
Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each Year 
from 1932-40—concluded. 


- Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
ear 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue. Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ 
TOG SS arse ee tied 61,426,935 | 103,578,686 13,966,921 14,003,533 15, 585,918 16,979,911 
POSO Ie, des ea ee 30,941,9539 | 41,382, 6259 16,092,546 15,933,111 15,278,905 18,115,533 
TOSG6 oo Pek Ras 90,321,896 103 , 664, 602 16,415, 993 16,294, 294 17, 888, 692 18,890, 607 
TOS Ia ne areas 5% 107,088,435 97,774,496 17,214, 854 16,934,472 18,388, 857 19,635,392 
POS Oe. oe kbieid’s S10) % 105, 893 , 469 101, 283, 751 18,993,927 18,488,738 20,925,23719} 21,112,40210 
Dae eee uk ins 102, 839, 891 102,517,396 19, 058, 042 19, 058, 042 22,867,8741° | 23,238,36510 
AGA SS flavins ae 106,384, 870 109, 618, 967 20, 223,411 20,223,411 25,002,8171°| 25,006, 59110 
Alberta British Columbia Totals for All Provinces 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PSU ee, sak - = 191, 82012 97,6924) 5,518,94612 4,935, 00812 
PSG ce secvates care - - 397,035 378,779 7,858, 69812 8,119, 70122 
PSOE R ese e eels - ; - 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 693,815!2 | 11,628,35312 
VOUT R oe ce te eck - - 1, 605,920 2,287,821 14,074,991 _| 14,146,059 
19062 pees 1,425, 059? 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,328, 126 23,027,12212 | 21,169, 86812 
POUT Steet ncaa 3,309, 15618 3,437,08813} 10,492,892 8,194, 803 40,706,94812 | 38,144, 51112 
TOG esas 5, 281, 695 6,018, 894 6,291, 694 10, 083, 505 50,015,795!2 | 53,826, 21912 
NOD Meiercth ee sb 2s 11, 086,937 13,109,304 15,219, 264 15,236,981 102,080,45812 |102,569, 51512 
TO Z0 gowns eet oils 11,912,128 11,894,328 20, 608, 672 19,829, 52214 1146, 450,90412 1144, 183, 17812 
MOST esc etae eet 15,710,962 18,017, 544 23,988,199 27,931, 86614 179, 143,48012 |190, 754, 20212 
ab! WIRE ey eam oe 13,492,430 18, 645,481 25, 682, 892 32,734,453 |193,081,57612 |214,389, 15412 
0! b> Fos 15,426, 265 17,533, 786 23,300,115 26,169,492 11184,868,47012 |200, 527, 21912 
NOB a Aimee vs ers 15,178, 607 17, 056, 639 22,618,367 22,992,344 |175,867,349!2 |229, 483, 72612 
J ACES i ped artes Sree 15,790,170 17,528,221 25, 603 , 942 24,439,767 1160,567,695!2 |181, 175, 68612 
TOS OS aci acta ies 16, 636, 652 18, 287,450 29,016,044 26,396,869 232,616,18212 /248, 141, 80822 
«WEY Gee ae as 20,743,046 20, 665, 193 31,575, 892 28,886,870 |1268,497,670!2 |258, 443, 73722 
Toe Aen er inten 24, 127,806 21,359,739 34,395,477 31,180,578 1287, 955,84610-12/273, 861.41719.12 
Sh) egeaend aa ip a 24,269,817 21,242, 625 35,908, 899 34,907,898 ||296,873,25910.12/289 228, 59810.12 
GAO Toc ate ok oe 24,410,040 21,922,189 36,417,312 33,037,276 802, 526,23010-12/305, 820,8111%12 


1 Includes expenditure on capital account, which is not separable. 2 Nine months. 3 Four- 
teen months. 4 These totals are as nearly comparable with 1937 as it is possible to obtain at present. 
5 Amount of grant by Dominion Government for direct relief not available. 6 Includes capital 
revenue for lands, i cannot be separated. 7 Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and other com- 
missions. Taken from the Public Accounts of Ontario. 9 Five months. 10 Revised 
since the rblicaticn of the 1941 Year Book. 11 Six months. 12 See footnotes to figures for 
individual provinces. 13 Includes small sums of capital revenue or expenditure that cannot be separ- 
ated. 14 Includes sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 


Three of the principal sources of provincial revenues are gasoline taxes, succes- 
sion duties and corporation taxes, the amounts for which are shown in the following 
tables. 
36.—_Provincial Government Receipts from Gasoline Taxes, Respective Fiscal Years © 

Ended in 1923-41 


Notr.—For statistics of gallonage on which these taxes are levied, see p. 611. For periods covered by 
fiscal years, see footnote to p. 742 


Prince 


Nova. New : . Saskat- British 

Year tale Santen Hicenaeict Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ahewan Alberta Combi 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ a $ 

1923 - - - - -| 39,1561,2 ~ 241,248! - 
1924 4,6411 - - 66,3981 - 142,877 - 294, 166 51,4621 
1925. 3,902 - - 652,577| 1,974,43841) 102,3712 - 311,404) 476,701 
1926 5,013} 157,8301) 118,5741) 1,012,003} 3,376,091 432,391 - 423,778 579, 037 
1927. 42,921 242,820} 216,575} 1,285,654) 4,032,942 445, 645 - 691,312 681, 880 
1928. 71,619} 476,418) 274,388] 1,680,491) 4,607,380} 561,865 - 111,5213} 783,752 
1929 123,909 680, 074 538, 692] 3,253,040} 8,497,594 657,585) 1,299,6651) 1,306, 627 905,394 
1930 141, 059 810, 508 650, 808) 3,972,039]10, 756,836} 763,834 981,907) 1,793,252] 1,086,347 
1931. 151, 128 870,073 693,587] 4,405, 160) 10,950, 645} 1,184,753] 1,918,833] 1,931,603) 1,753,285 
1932. 156,480 925, 983| 767,769] 5,107,380|12,341, 238] 1,227,947| 1,210,5387| 1,501,197| 1,748,742 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 786. 
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36.—Provincial Gevernment Receipts from Gasoline Taxes, Respective Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1923-41—concluded 


Prince sys 
Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Year Bitvacd Satine (Bruawerele Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba Anew _Alberta Colinbia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $5 $ $ 
19339500 189,050} 947,955) 809,160] 4,919,522/12,629,057) 1,483,368] 1,394,544] 1,517,094!) 2,041,730 
1934.... 202,596] 1,160,600} 854,288] 4,822,401/12,961,344] 1,610,395] 1,420,963} 1,724,453) 2,055,235 
1935 eee. 211,249} 1,794,1334) 1,022,607) 5,115,489] 4,788,6645) 1,834,584] 1,498,843) 1,945,261] 2,264,197 
1936.... 231,410} 1,735,965} 1,175,332) 5,790, 624/15,021,994) 1,854,906} 1,749,059] 2,220,907) 2,530,156 
193750 315,970} 2,006,489] 1,477,645] 6,565,051]15, 761,877] 2,015,129] 2,097,792] 2,455,3976| 2,719,711 
1938.... 341,829] 2,424,355) 1,846,766) 7,347,410/17, 644,164) 2,316,214) 1,995,045] 2,610,2115 3,162,978 
1939.... 384, 087| 2,608, 189] 1,921,060] 7,882, 718118, 503,789] 2,536,838] 1,876,379] 2,953,1288| 3,284,485 
1940.... 380, 653) 2,875,400} 2,120,971)10, 783, 953/25, 105,359] 2,789,088) 2,999,951) 3,096,6448) 3,454, 834 
194i 379,9637| 3,031,449| 2,034,9408] 9,220,2638|26, 608, 291 2,678, 149 3,293, 185| 3,221,7268| 3,759, 629 
1 First year gasoline tax was reported in this province. 2 Eight months, 3 Three months. 
4Fourteen months. & Five months. 6 Includes tax on fuel oil. 7 Includes $25, 264 
paid by the Dominion Government pursuant to the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement. 8 Nine 


months. 


37.—Provincial Government Receipts from Succession Duties, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1921-41 


Nors.—For periods covered by fiscal years, see footnote to p. 742. 


Prince 


Nova New : : Saskat- British 

Year aes Sgt: Teransesee Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba cHewen Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

PA be ec 10, 569 158,972 151,326) 2,100,456) 4,821,8111) 457,563! 331,3702 172,598} 342,259 
O22 fee 20, 592 120,740 241,753] 3,005,293) 6,523,245! 168,503} 314,2352 123,745) 563,573 
GDS ee 9,165) 222,679 152, 609} 2,620,337] 3,858,260} 290,8503) 280,985 164, 087 682,919 
1924355. 6,088 135, 846 163,123) 2,977,850} 4,175,198 455, 808} 489,082 189, 808 772,712 
1925. 3 15, 289 258, 408 290,530} 2,423,149) 5,786,893) 592, 2578 287,698} 459,659 708, 880 
1926.... 18,788) 536,635} 298,775] 2,257,277) 8,761,863 422,199 337,354 253,611 565,017 
1O27eaes 8,587 188,385} 461,386) 3,690,543) 9,468,950 757,489 295,192 471,859 701,737 
1928.... 17,122 221,637 413,797) 3,744,721) 4,667,958 606,576} 368,800}  115,0954 758, 136 
1929.... 29,325 290, 457 819,600} 4,213,583] 6,610,382 732, 697 410, 626 383, 102 735,990 
19380.... 25,946) 311,720 198,982} 5,294, 274)11, 229,439) 1,033,564 468, 893 897,302 836, 637 
19312... 11,640) 256,415) 298,941] 6,697,262] 9,504,814 452,023 323,007 552, 767 558,790 
1932.... 35, 453 515, 086 190,558) 3,798,795} 6,186, 624 346, 952 199, 094 258,098] 410,720 
LOSS er 30,713 262,925 208, 586) 3,070,138) 8,081,322 267,078 177,376 470,741 535, 808 
1934.... 50, 452 298,337 245,542) 2,697,771) 6,515,071 423,416 148,944 256,850) 382,650 
1985.... 19,839} 462,7335) 415,040) 3,401,574] 3,469,4676 340,214) 223,211 292,701 979,401 
1936.... 42,811 566, 856 618,985) 4,697, 618}11,984,720) 875,045) 324,328) 270,901) 1,067,101 
PADS ET tee 45,380 606,367 898,103) 7,636, 875|15, 991,351 463, 963 311,019 342, 841 825,047 
1938.... 67,782 745, 997 318, 947/11, 837, 572/20, 214, 188 403,878} 240,809) 1,326,346) 1,261,091 
1939038. 75,312 557,221 177, 276)12, 277, 427/15,314, 854 605, 426 375, 585 372,169 703, 780 
1940.... 44,036 550, 057 526, 050) 12, 404, 322)11, 500, 282 875, 449 852,427] 374,996) 1,161,975 
1941.... 42, 662 409,6382| 383,4257| 5,014,7737|11, 172,484 603 ,328 261, 849 415, 156 888, 860 
1 Includes ‘‘Funds in lieu of Succession Duties’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Succession Duties Act’’ fees. 
3 Hight months. 4 Three months. 5 Fourteen months. 6 Five months, 7 Nine 


months. 


38.—Provincial Government Receipts from Corporation Taxes, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1932-37 ’ 


Nortr.—For periods covered by fiscal years, see footnote to p. 742. 


ince 
Pr New 


Year | Edward N ove 


ndlwa Scotia |Brunswick| Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- | ajperta | British 
Sian 


chewan Columbia 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1932.... 115,678} 830,090} 541,064) 3,488,071) 6,732,651} 1,375,367] 711,149] . 982,434) 1,785,259 
1933.... 125,040} 801,558) 509,321) 3,960,246) 6,249,872] 1,692,241) 1,369,649] 1,200,779) 1,783,422 
1934.... 132,963} 962,739) 488,374] 3,966,266] 6,511,269) 1,601,861} 1,109,046) 1,036,715) 1,733,904 
1935.... 146,964} 1,114, 3401 495,155) 4,062,954) 379,288?) 1,262,342] 588,0323) 1,028,789] 1,694,826 
1936... 160,920 987, 272) 498,291) 6,182,182] 7,708,288] 1,334,277] 1,422,9393| 1,074,215} 1,730,816 
1937.... 164,081 1,015,010 481,412) 7,337,456]10, 294,085] 1,233,610} 975,066] 1,074,162] 1,740,549 


1 Fourteen months. 2Five months, # Payment of $404,000 railway tax for 1935 was made in 1936, 


ae 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in 
Canada and abroad. The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,734,274,912 
at the close of the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940, as compared 
with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over 692 p.c. in this period. In 
addition to this bonded debt at the end of 1940 there were treasury bills outstanding 
on provincial accounts amounting to $270,742,723. The rapid rise in the bonded 
debt of the provinces is accounted for largely by the development of public owner- 
ship of utilities (such as the “Hydro” in Ontario), the extension of the highways and 
surfaced roads in all provinces and the requirements for the promotion of industrial 
activities and public and social welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures that 
could not easily be met out of current revenue. In many cases the expenditures on 
public-utility enterprises have proved to be good investments from a revenue- 
producing standpoint. 
39.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by 

Provinces, for Their Respective Fiscal Years 1916, 1921, 1926 and 1931-41 — 


Nortr.—Figures for intervening years, from 1917-30, are given at p. 877 of the 1988 Year Book. For 
dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end, see footnote to p. 742. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
foe Eee Geeta Peaccwick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TONG eer aren ole eee tte se os 733,000 13, 443, 087 9,100, 647 38,346, 128 52,411,401 
DOD Pee we nies bie oe 6 iaield awe ase 858, 000 20, 678, 267 23,573,432 516525113 184, 693.420 
BOZO creates seas penta Sekared 1,873,000 35,986,324 85,325,909 78, 004, 926 280,559, 094 
MOD THY cy Meee oe Se Ee eahaes 2,104,000 60,325, 613 45, 858,996 84,235,292 455,375,344 
DOS RMR eet ae RRS oreient tee eielars 3,504,000 61,740, 747 58,739, 663 91,987, 692 499,986,011 
PG OMEN Fe Urodercsc cremate ays anersierets 3,754,000 66, 439, 880 61,935, 163 110,237, 892 522,687,345 
LOS SIEM RPE rae ro ee oes cae en 4,554,000 73,476,013 63,570,920 126,518,007 600, 454, 102 
UES Tee aes” SB ae a 5,754,000 85, 866, 647 67,562,920 149,748,007 594,088, 188 
TT = SA fl ea a eR ee es 6,029,000 86,974, 113 74, 049, 920 164, 747, 607 602,027,288 
NS AME ery tc ies oR cree Orne a9. 3 6, 104,000 92,969, 247 76, 613,920 195,170, 199 576, 886, 147 
LOOSE aee cet take ee len'd howled 6, 690, 000 102, 666,380 89,801,573 257,576,099 585, 557,531 
PU Ouptee ct he toteiel serenachs aa Gaal ee aie 7,218,000 101,733, 513 103, 568,573 294, 673,099 607,788,555 
LOA RRS STA cee chee iateaircieviauiaes 8,518,000 105, 122, 647 101,412,573 383, 846, 099 630, 690, 211 
LAL aMeOe me naveweraictcisrctocieiNoutoune 8,518,000 105, 122, 647 102,776,596 397,446, 099 629,632,219 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba phetn Alberta Gilaiis Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ON Geter clafe tata e sick a eaven tees 30,396,274 24,292,044 29,000, 200 21,153,146 218, 875,927 
1G) Meee ae Ee no ela ase 6 61,929,870 41,785,436 59,010, 257 46,511,436 490, 692,231 
i APATh h s es e 64,433,595 54,114,176 86, 894, 666 71,485,736 708, 677,426 
ASO Ue Re ee oe hele ote 81,381,906 85, 141,205 106, 866,573 95,358,236 || 1,016, 647, 165 
AOD ster ncter parole See eee 89, 630, 906 101, 831,236 128,970, 593 111,932,236 || 1,148,323, 084 
UUs). 8, Sete BN iG Sten Sa a ea 90,938,906 109, 209, 642 133,837,260 | 125,332,736 || 1,224,372, 824 
DOA MER Ad ae only os ties wae 90,024,906 112, 868, 207 129,055, 260 129,163,236 || 1,329, 684, 651 
AUS OBER OAT Tiaras oo 9 hiro SEG are 6 92,136, 606 121,109,740 129, 744, 260 127,311,236 || 1,373,321, 604 
iBUSG). 2 oth eae 25 gor aap ee 95,480, 881 124, 446,374 128,140,260 144,398,236 || 1,426,293, 679 
LO Lema tere hl see case eo tiolar st oss 94,962,481 124, 043,319 127,999,260 145, 546,236 || 1,440,294, 809 
TyUR ASS © see ict eae opener nee 93,997,481 123,949, 693 127,999, 260 145, 286, 236 || 1,533,524, 253 
UU OS IS Aes See rte ae 93,399,481 123, 800, 273 127,998, 287 142,268,236 || 1,602,448, 017 
AOA O Maar mal tatortc.cte c ctrarn ations acu 93,177,481 123, 677,353 127,974, 537 141, 157,736 || 1,715,576, 637 
BASE Se Ae I Ae ene 90,029,481 126,092,014 127,953, 620 146, 704, 236 || 1, 734,274,912 


1 For fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1940; see details and explanatory notes in Table 40. 


Total Provincial Public Debt.—The statistics of Table 40 have been 
assembled on as comparable a basis as possible, but differences in provincial book- 
keeping are accountable for minor incomparabilities. This analysis has been built 
up on the same basis as the analysis of Dominion and municipal indebtedness shown 
in Tables 30 and 42, respectively, and forms part of the tabulation of bonded public 
debt for Canada asa whole, shownin Table 1. Itisintended to continue this series in 
future issues of the Year Book, along with comparative totals for previous years. 
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Section 4.—Municipal Public Finance* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and this has been especially true in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.¢ Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus, in Prince Edward Island 
the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven in- 
corporated towns. In British Columbia 8 of the 33 cities have fewer than 
1,000 people, while there are no towns at all and only 19 villages; again, in the same 
Province the rural districts are mainly administered from the Provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there exist local improvement districts (areas that have not as yet been organized 
into rural municipalities) where the taxes are levied, collected, and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities but are excluded from the 
following table and referred to in the footnotes. 

* Revised under the direction of Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch issues statements on ‘‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 
Population and Over’’, on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’, and on ‘‘Assessment Valuations of 


Municipalities’”’. For a list of publications see Chapter X X VIII, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’. 
{ For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see the 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 


41.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, Classified by Provinces, 1940 


Total Tose 

Province Cities Towns | Villages Total Rural Local Counties || porated 

Urban Munici- Munies 

palities palities 

PE island’..... 1 7 Nil 8 Nil 8 Nil 8 

Nova Scotia...... 2 43 se 45 241 69 2 69 

New Brunswick... 3 20 2 25 158 40 4 40 

Quebées ==. 26 108 3115 445 1,054 1,499 768 1,575 

Qntarioz 40.5. ss oo: 27 148 156 331 5717 902 388 940 

Manitoba......... 4 369 22 62 111 173 Nil 173 
Saskatchewan..... 8 82 384 474 302 776 < 77610 
Alberta s.tseie 7 53 145 205 1430 348 es 34812 

British Columbia... 33 Nil 19 52 2818 80 ss 80 
Totals......:. 111 497 1,039 1,647 25248 3,895 - 114 4,00914 
1 Officially known as ‘‘Municipalities’’. 2 Nova Scotia has 18 counties, 12 of which each comprise 
one municipality and 6 are divided into twa municipalities each, making the total of 24 rural municipalities. 
Counties as such do not represent local units of self-government. 3 Officially known as ‘‘Counties’’. 
4 New Brunswick has 15 counties which are incorporated municipalities and have direct powers of local 
self-zovernment comprising the rural areas; they are thus classed herein as ‘“‘rural’’. 5 Tn provincial 
reports these are classed as ‘‘rural’’. 6 Although being incorporated municipalities, each county is 
comprised of the villages and rural municipalities situated therein, which provide the necessary funds for 
the services falling within the scope of county administration. 7 Officially known as ‘*Townships’’. 


8 Although being incorporated municipalities, each county is comprised of the towns, villages and town- 
ships situated therein, which provide the necessary funds for the services falling within the scope of county 
administration. Geographically, there are 43 counties, but 5 are united with other adjacent counties for 


purposes of administration. %Includes Flin Flon Municipal District and 5 units of self-government 
officially known as ‘‘Suburban_ Municipalities’’. 10E\xcludes 84 ‘‘Local Improvement Districts’’. 
11 Officially known as ‘‘Municipal Districts’’. 12 EHxcludes 246 ‘‘Improvement Districts’’. 


13 Officially known as ‘‘Districts’’. 14 See footnotes 10 and 12. 
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The task of obtaining and presenting on a uniform basis the financial and 
other statistics of municipalities has presented a perplexing problem for some time. 
The wide variation in municipal accounting practice and procedure and in the 
published reports, both of municipalities and provincial Departments of Municipal 
Affairs, has made it difficult to obtain figures of a comparable character. 


In order to improve and overcome the deficiencies in this field of public finance 
statistics, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics convened a conference_of provincial 
and municipal officials in 1937 to consider ways and means of remedying the situa- 
tion. Valuable discussions took place, working committees were appointed, and the 
task of evolving basic and uniform terms, expressions, and reporting schedules was 
left with the committees for research and investigation. The Conference was 
reconvened early in 1940, when tentative reports of the committees were considered. 
The final meeting was held in December of that year, and uniform schedules and 
forms for reporting such data as population, area, assessed valuations, assets, 
liabilities, revenues, expenditures, and other general statistics were adopted, as well 
as a standard terminology for pees accounting. 


It was deemed impracticable to Reena to put the final recommendations of 
the Conference in this regard into effect unless and until a ‘‘Manual of Instructions” 
was prepared, explaining the context of the forms, so that a common understanding 
would be had of the terms, expressions, and nomenclature of balance sheet and other 
accounts. ‘The Finance Branch of the Bureau undertook this task by request of the 
Conference, and work was commenced thereon early in 1941. Consultations were 
held with provincial municipal-affairs officials in each of the provinces so that every 
possible aspect of municipal activity could be dealt with and covered in the revised 
scheme of reporting. 


The Manual, together with the conference schedules and supporting data has 
now been made available to officials of every municipality in Canada, and will form 
the basis of reporting by the municipalities direct to provincial Departments of 
Municipal Affairs, which in turn may use it as a basis for their published reports 
on municipal statistics. Thus the financial activities of the three levels of govern- 
ment in this country—Dominion, provincial and municipal—can be correlated. 


With the continued co-operation of the provincial Departments of Municipal 
Affairs and the officials of the respective municipalities, success in the presentation 
of comparable municipal statistics is definitely assured. It will, however, be some 
time before the final goal can be achieved. 


In previous issues of the Year Book, tables have been included covering statistics 
of tax receipts, assessed valuations, bonded indebtedness, and a summary of sta-. 
tistics for cities and towns with populations of 10,000 or over. Having in mind 
the fact that a new basis will in future be adopted for reporting on these and other 
phases of municipal activities, these tables are being discontinued temporarily. 
Future issues of the Year Book will contain progressively such statistics as are 
available on the basis of the new scheme of uniformity, until a composite picture 
can be established as the nucleus for a new Year Book series. Space will prevent 
the publishing in this manner of any great amount of detail, but such will be available, 
as in the past, through the published reports of the Finance Statistics Branch of the 
Bureau. 
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Table 42 gives a new analysis of municipal indebtedness, both direct and in- 
direct, including sinking funds. This analysis has been built up on the same basis 
as the analysis of Dominion and provincial indebtedness shown in Tables 30 and 39, 
respectively, and forms part of the tabulation of combined public debt for Canada 
as a whole, shown in Table 1. 


It is anticipated that this series will be further developed and continued each 
year in comparison with totals for previous years, thereby establishing a series of 
statistical tabulations that should serve a most important and useful end, indicating 
relative trends in municipal indebtedness in years to come. 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the ‘boom’ 
period of 1900-12, and again during the ’twenties and early ’thirties. Since 1933, 
however, the trend has been downward, due largely to retrenchment in the de- 
pression years following periods of what has proved to be unwarranted expansion. 
Under war-time conditions this situation still prevails in the municipal bond market, 
with capital expenditures being limited to essential services directly affecting the 
health and welfare of the local population so as to leave the financial resources of the 
country open tc the Federal Treasury for war needs. The post-war period with its 
demand for newer and increased services will undoubtedly reflect many changes 
in this situation. 


It is relatively impossible to obtain wholly comparable and accurate figures on 
bonded indebtedness of municipalities at the present time. This is due largely to 
the fact that in some provinces the municipalities do all capital financing, including 
that of local school authorities, while in others the school authorities are independent 
of the municipal authorities and do their own financing direct: in some provinces a 
combination of these two systems is used. Added to this, is the variation in 
fiscal years of municipalities and also of school authorities. Figures for 1940 in 
Table 42 include all known factors, which were obtainable from available sources, 
‘-but the data are still incomplete as will be seen from the text. below, which also in- 
dicates to some extent other inconsistencies and incomparablities that are of a 
pertinent character. Many, if not all of these defects, will be overcome when the 
revised scheme of reporting, previously referred to, is implemented on a working 
basis. 


A table at p. 791 of the 1941 Year Book shows the bonded indebtedness of 
municipalities from 1919 to 1938. As more accurate and detailed figures have 
become available, this statistical series has been discontinued and replaced by the 
new set-up shown in Table 42. In the new table the figures for debenture debt are 
intended to represent only principal unmatured. Principal past due, whether in 
default or unpaid because of non-presentation, has been included with accounts 
payable and other liabilities. It is impossible to ascertain if this is a true statement 
of fact in all cases, however, as some reports do not indicate the exact procedure 
followed in tabulating the data. In some cases where past due principal is excluded 
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from the debenture debt figures, it is not separated in published reports from interest 
due and unpaid; and, too, accrued interest is sometimes also included. The more 
significant items available in this regard which are iricluded in Table 42 are as 
follows:— 


$ $ 
Nova Scotia—Principal and interest due............c ccc es eeccccesssecs 48,062 
New Brunswick—Interest payable and accrued.............ceeeeeeeeeee 243,371 
Quebec—Principal past due (municipal)..............0.0ceeees 587,201 
Past due and accrued interest (municipal)............... 6,883, 645 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............... 617,103 8,087,949 
Ontario—Principal and interest past due...........cccceccceccccccceeecs 3,369, 040 
Barota—litercst (ie [8CNhOG1S ORLY). ca: vy ccccaty sickvin oa ciclesial oechae da vated 287 , 720 
Saskatchewan—Principal past due (excl. primary schools)...... 3,355, 054 
Interest past due (excl. primary schools)........ 2,295, 132 
Principal and interest past due (primary 
BOHOOLS Breas. ich aot eas Ge eos ie wha 3,173,256 8,823,442 
Alberta—Principal past due (schools only)............cccecececccesecens $53,501 
Pritisa Colm bia—? rucipal Past due. . 25.5. dace ccc ccccaschevccaceden'e S27 ,0li 


Except where noted, the liabilities of schools are included and in doing so due 
effect has been given, as accurately as possible, to the elimination of municipal- 
school liabilities, so as to avoid duplication. Also, eliminations have been made, 
wherever the information was available, in respect of amounts owing to sinking 
funds for arrears in contributions, borrowings, etc., by the municipality or school 
authority. In other words, any such known amounts have been excluded both from 
the amounts reported as sinking funds and from other liabilities. 


Loans have been obtained from the Dominion Government under the Muni- 
cipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938, by some municipalities in all of the prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island and Ontario. In some instances these liabilities 
are carried as loans only until collateral debentures have been issued to the Dominion 
as security for repayment when they are included in the debenture debt; in others 
they are shown separately. As it is impossible to make a complete segregation, the 
total indebtedness of Nova Scotia and British Columbia municipalities in this 
regard is also included in the debenture debt. 


Temporary loans consist mainly of borrowings from banks and other sources 
but exclude advances from provincial governments except in the case of Manitoba 
and Alberta, the figures for which include treasury bills issued by Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge, respectively. These treasury bills are held 
by the Province in both instances. 


Accounts payable and other liabilities include all known liabilities to the public 
at large and for advances from provincial governments. Amounts due to other funds 
of the municipality or to local boards or commissions (except in Ontario as explained 
in the footnotes to Table 42) are excluded. Also included therein are past-due 
debentures and coupons and accrued interest, as previously referred to, and sundry 
deposit account balances which are not offset by designated cash, investments or 
other assets according to information available from published municipal and prov- 
incial reports. 
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42.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years ended in 1940 


Norse.—Compiled from published reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors’ 


reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 


For 


a general explanation in regard to the items covered by this table, see introductory text, pp. 792 and 793. 


Prince ; New ' é 
Item sp iia Nova Scotia Briaswiek Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt 
Debenturerdebtaccssseeeeee 3,215,000 35, 592, 828 26,557,555 | 515,801,393 365, 660, 6381 
Less sinking funds............0% 569,171 13,789,951 8, 683, 061 87,175,040 53,420, 0261 
Net Debenture Debt...... 2,645, 829 21,802,877 17,874, 494 428, 626,353 312,240,612! - 
Temporary loans..:.....0.-... 132,2172 1,487,374 2,092,084 53,545, 746 18,276,1293 . 
Accounts payable and other i 
liabilities? sic 528 20 es eee 35, 6634 2,005, 160 2,421,500 36, 298,975 15, 606, 283 3 
Total Direct Liabilities 
(less sinking funds).... 2,813, 7095 255299,4115 | 22,388,078 | 518,471,074 346,123,024 
Indirect Debt 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, 
OLGA ie oes eee ne 6 212,000 547,530 3,905, 6677 24, 602, 634 
Less sinking funds.............. 6 , 141 49,555 - 156,335 
Total Indirect Liabilities 
(less sinking funds).... 6 202,859 497,975 3,905,6677 24,446,299 
Grand Total Direct and 
Indirect Debt (less 
sinking funds)........ 2,813,709 25,498,270 22,886,053 | 522,376,741 370,569,323 
British 
Manitoba |Saskatchewan Alberta Galumbia Total 
Direct Debt $ $ $ $ $ 
Debenturevdebti. scien 78,849,060 51,053, 5748 54,869, 233 112,400,950 ||1, 244,000,231 
Less sinking funds............. 34, 625, 664 22 102,000 9,323,640 29, 603,523 259,342, 463 
Net Debenture Debt...... 44,223,396 28,901, 187 45,545,593 82,797,427 984,657, 768 
Temporary, loans. ...2--0ee oe 11,801,2039 | 30,512,634 6,334, 45410 3,949, 691 128, 131,532 
Accounts payable and other 
abilities secncwemesc ee 9,660, 10511 }- 32,403,072 8,176, 92712 7,963,15313] 114,570,838 
Tota] Direct Liabilities 
(less sinking funds)....| 65,684,704 91,816,893 60,056,974 94,710,271 ||1,227,360,1388 
Indirect Debt 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, 
CEO eee ee 16, 122,613 5 8 14,977,447 60,367,891 
Less sinking funds............. 4,668,336 5 & 2,204, 168 7,087,535 | 
Total Indirect Liabilities 
(less sinking funds)....| 11,454,277 5 6 12,773,279 53,280,350 
Grand Total Direct and 
Indirect Debt (less 
sinking funds)........ 77,138,981 91,816,893 60,056,974 | 107,483,550 |1,280,640,494 


1 Excludes separate school boards and school districts in unorganized areas. 
3 Excludes liabilities of schools and other local boards and 


town, Summerside and Souris 


only. 


2 Includes Charlotte- 


commissions, but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such schools 
and other local authorities (information required to make the necessary eliminations on this account not 
available from published reports). 4 Charlottetown only. 5 Excludes rural schools. 
6 None reported. 7 Includes $2,432,967 balance of annual grants payable to certain institutions. 
8 Includes Rural Telephone, Drainage District and Union Hospital District debentures. 9 Includes 
$4,088,267 treasury bills and $6,378,823 other floating debt, less $571,230 sinking funds accumulated in 
respect thereof, re: city of Winnipeg. 10 Includes $2,660,861 treasury bills. 11 Includes 
deferred liability of $518,253 due Civic Pension Fund by city of Winnipeg. 12 Includes $669,825 
deferred liability due Civic Pension Funds by city of Calgary and $428,945 sundry deposit account balances. 
18 Includes $920, 184 tax repayment deposits. 
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Section 5.—National Wealth and Income 


Subsection 1.—National Wealth 


A general idea of the size and composition of the national wealth is essential 
for the intelligent consideration of many problems, both national and international. 
However, in view of the numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of this 
nature, the statistics must be regarded as indicative rather than as strictly accurate; 
when carefully prepared they hold a very important place in a national statistical 
system. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, i.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income-tax returns, but this can be applied only 
in countries where small as well as large incomes are assessed for income tax. A 
second method is that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates 
of deceased persons being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete 
census, based upon a canvass of the individual. A fourth method, namely, the 
so-called ‘inventory’ method, is often employed.* The estimates of Canada’s 
wealth presented in various editions of the Year Book were based on the inventory 
principle, i.e., an attempt is made to secure for the nation an approximation of the 
businessman’s inventory of his possessions. ‘This method consists in totalling the 
amounts invested in agriculture, manufacturing, dwellings, etc. It does not include 
the value of undeveloped natural resources but only natural wealth that has been 
appropriated. 


The first official estimate of national wealth issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was for 1921, being based on the census data of that year, and is given 
at pp. 778-781 of the 1924 Year Book. The national wealth was then placed at 
$22,195,000,000. Later estimates are $25,673,000,000 for 1925, given at pp. 849- 
852 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and $27,668,000,000 for 1927 at pp. 827-831 of the 
1930 Year Book. The estimates for 1921, 1925 and 1927 are not exactly com- 
parable with those for 1929 and 1933 given at pp. 876-878 of the 1940 Year Book, 
but are sufficiently so for most purposes. The 1929 estimate of $31,276,000,000 
presents a picture at the peak of prosperity, whereas that of 1933 at $25,768,000,000 . 
reflects the writing down of values resulting from the depression. 


The actual wealth consists of the goods on hand together with the facilities in 
use, i.e., the dwellings, plant and machinery, railways, roads, equipment and improve- 
ments of every description, but the value of all these things must be expressed in 
the common denominator of the national currency which has been subject to con- 
siderable variation in purchasing power. It is most probable that in 1933 the 
Canadian people had more houses, more machinery and more roads—in short, more 
goods and facilities than they possessed in 1929—but, owing to marked changes in 
price levels and earning power, their value in 1933 was placed at a lower level than 
in 1929. 


The disturbed economic conditions prevailing during the 1930’s affected the 
useful comparability of estimates of national wealth during the period. Furthermore, 
recent more detailed studies made of the national income may suggest new aspects 


* An explanation of method and of the background of early estimates of national wealth as applied to 
Canada are given in the article ‘‘The Wealth of Canada and Other Nations’’ by R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1919. 
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of the companion subject of national wealth and result in revisions of the methods 
of estimation. Under these circumstances details of the former estimates are 
omitted. The 1933 estimate is the latest that has been published. 


Subsection 2.—National Income 


The study of national income, conducted by the Bureau, extends over the period 
from the end of the First World War to the present. The general plan was to as- 
semble or estimate the payments to individuals and the undistributed profits of the 
thirty industrial and service groups. ‘The types of payments such as salaries and 
wages, other labour income, withdrawals of working proprietors, dividends, interest 
and rents were then added for the thirty productive sources. The results were 
used for determining the relative importance of the groups and of the types of 
payment. The study of the trend and fluctuation of the numerous statistical 
series makes up a comprehensive analysis of the workings of the Canadian economy. 
In addition to the country-wide estimates, a distribution of income payments to 
individuals was compiled by provinces. 


An estimate of Canada’s national income has many important uses. As the 
best measure of economic activity, it is valuable as illustrating long-term progress 
and cyclical fluctuations. By adjusting for price changes, the volume of goods and 
services provided by the economic system is recorded from year to year. National 
income also provides a gauge for the study of public debt, taxation, external and 
internal trade, comparative standards of living and other factors. The distribution 
of the national income by industrial and service groups, by income classes and by 
provincial origin presents interesting sidelights on the functioning of the economic 
system. An accurate measure of the national income is not only desirable but is 
fundamental to the study of most national economic problems. 


Definition of National Income.—The national income is defined as the net 
value. of goods produced and services rendered during a given period. An alternate 
definition is the sum of the positive or negative savings of enterprises and the income 
payments to individuals resident in Canada, including salaries and wages, workmen’s 
compensation, pensions, dividends, interest, rentals and withdrawals of working 
proprietors. Still another, though much broader, definition will be found at p. 889 
of the 1988 Year Book. ‘ 


National Income during the Inter-War Period.—In the study of national 
income that has been in progress in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the whole 
period since the end of the First World War has been reviewed and a complete 
statistical record of economic activity has resulted. The results of this study are 
summarized in Table 43. 


Money incomes are affected by price levels, which have undergone wide changes 
in the period covered. When the influence of price fluctuations is eliminated by 
expressing the income for each year on the basis of prices during the five-year period, 
1935-39, it appears that the income of 1940 was able to command more in goods 
and services than that of any other year. The real income of Canada showed an 
upward trend in the inter-war period. Despite the handicap of industrial inactivity 
during the depression and the persistence of adverse weather conditions in western 
grain areas, the real income averaged $4,240,000,000 in the second decade, against 
$4,138,000,000 in the first, a gain of about 2-5 p.c. 
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The income at the end of the period was spread over a greater population and 
the trends per capita and per gainfully occupied person are shown in the last two 
columns of Table 43. Owing to the long period that has elapsed since the Census of 
1931, the estimates of the gainfully occupied during later years will necessarily be 
subject to some revision when the results of the Eighth Census become available. 
The proportion of the population gainfully occupied was considerably less during 
the latter part of the 20-year period than in the years immediately following the 
First World War. Even from 1919 to 1929 the proportion receded from 38-6 p.c. 
to 37-3 p.c. but the important drop came in the second decade and the estimated 
proportion in 1938 was only 32:9 p.c. 


Owing mainly to the accelerating influence of war activity, the national income, 
according to preliminary estimates, rose further in 1939 and 1940. The real income, 
measured on the basis of prices prevailing in 1926, was greater in 1940 than in any 
other year. The real income ($5,114,000,000) indicated a marked gain over 1928, 
when the maximum of the latest prosperity cycle was reached. . 


43.— National Income in Relation to the Population and Number of Gainfully 
Occupied on a Full-Time Basis, 1919-40 


_| Money National Income ; Real Income 
—_— Gaintully 
ieee Index Real Popu- Occupied Per 
paount Number Income! lation Full-Time Per Gainfully 
(1935-39 Basis Capital Occu- 
=100) pied! 

$’000,000 $’000,000 000 000 $ $ 
AOI) escalate. 4,087 98-9 3,144 8,311 3,208 378 980 - 
1920S cast oho be 4,614 111-7 3,066 8,556 3,309 358 914 
ES 9 ae ~ 3,735 90-4 2,819 8,788 3,107 321 907 
i Zar hs er eee 3,762 91-0 3,101 8,919 oploo 348 990 
TODS Ae ses oc Ree 3,945 95-5 3; 242 9,010 3,194 360 1,015 
Ce er ee 3, 854 93-3 3,225 9,143 3, 167 353 1,018 
DL: Ficiet ce: ces ois ere 4,161 100-7 3,450 9,294 3,212 371 1,074 
TO2G diac tees 4,494 108°8 3,690 9,451 3,326 390 1,109 
DOD ieeceaoee inne 4,682 113-3 3,905 9,637 3,469 405 1,126 
1OQS tess coekee 5,138 124-3 4,264 9,835 3,641 434 1,171 
VODO ME Mors Salter 5,149 - 124-6 4,231 10,029 3, 742 422 1,131 
19380 sa. saieelew. ss 5 4,326 104-7 3,581 10, 208 3,703 351 967 
NOS tere eets +t 3,498 84-7 3,206 10,376 3,454 309 928 
OSE Anthea ck tenes 2,893 70:0 2,922 10, 506 3,286 278 886 
TUDO nie eee on 2,795 67-6 2,961 10, 681 3,243 277 913 
HD Sa. ees ea eke 3,171 76°7 3,313 10, 824 3,364 306 986 
POS Orie cette css es 3,381 81-8 3,015 10,935 3,455 321 1,017 
PDO Sites senior 3, 829 92-7 8,903 11,028> |. 3,551 354 1,099 
TE W ees pepe os 4,342 105-1 4,291 11,120 3,703 386 1,099 
AOGS ees cee ee 4,246 102-8 4,155 11,209 3,691 371 1,126 
MOBO State tnl 4,862 117-7 4,790 11,315 3,805 423 1,259 
LU eee Ae a 5,400 130-7 5,114 11,385 4,080 449 1,254 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 2 The preliminary estimates for 1939 


and 1940 are subject to revision. 


Income Payments as Distinct from National Income.—Income payments 
to ind.viduals resident in Canada include salaries and wages, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, pensions, dividends, interest, rentals, and withdrawals of working proprietors, 
which include farmers incomes in kind. The difference, therefore, between income 
payments and total national income, is the positive or negative savings of enterprises. 
Owing to the difficulty in distributing enterprise savings, it has been thought advis- 
able in the present instance to present the statistics by provinces upon an income 
payment basis. 
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Provincial Distribution of Income Payments.—Variations in the distribu- 
tion of the national income among the provinces are due to: (1) long-term factors, 
such as the proximity of resources, markets and transportation facilities, and the 
advantages gained by priority of settlement and development; and (2) short-term 
influences bound up with the diversity and adaptability of economic activity. 
Fluctuations tend to be extensive in an area dominated by a very few industrial 


groups. During the twenty years under review, nearly 63 p.c. of the total income. 


payments was received by the residents of Ontario and Quebec, which together had 
about 62 p.c. of the population in 1941. Owing to the diversity of economic activities 
in these provinces, fluctuations in income were less extreme than elsewhere, particu- 
larly in the Prairie Provinces. 


Despite the severe economic depression of the ’30’s, income payments received 
in Quebec and Ontario averaged slightly higher in the decade 1929 to 1988 than in the 
period from 1919 to 1928, inclusive. The decline in the Prairie Provinces, especially 
in Saskatchewan, was of considerable proportions. Minor recessions ranging from 
1-6 p.c. to 5-2 p.c. each, were recorded in the Maritime Provinces and in British 
Columbia. | 


44.—Income Payments, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938, with Averages 1919-28 and 1929-38 


: Average, | Average, | Percentage 
Province 1937 1938 1919-28 1929-38 | Change 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. 

PrinceWdward Island’. ecse s<c cients 22-5 23-1 23-1 22-4 — 2-9 
Nova Scotian, nia terns oes creel oe oteiiae 159-7 163-1 157-8 149-5 — 5-2 
New Brunswick pesustiror toca: een eee ee 121-2 121-4 114-6 112-2 — 2-0 
Quebecs... 5. Fes Se ee ees 1,052-5 1, 053-2 917-7 961-1 + 4-7 
Ontario sce csehies exiins ob seen ara Os Cas 1,721-8 1,733-4 1,564-3 1,591-8 + 1-8 
Manitobavsecceiers sore b oars serene 57-1 261-3 299 253-9 —15-2 
Saskatchewan pic's cies viel arate Sewre eich ae 240-1 248-1 339°7 250-3 —26-3 
Alberta, .) 215) co oar ee eae cic 257°3 268-3 303-3 258-9 —14-6 
British Columibiawssc sok cede oe 368-0 372-7 344-2 338-7 — 1:6 


Subsection 3.—British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada and 
Canadian Capital Invested Abroad* 


Very marked changes have taken place in Canada’s international indebtedness 
during the present century. ‘The industrial expansion in Canada in the years 
preceding the First World War was related closely to the heavy inflow of capital from 
Great Britain. In 1914 the value of United Kingdom investments in Canada was 
not much different from the value shown for recent years, although slightly higher 
than in 1926. The rapid growth of United States investments in Canada took 
place after 1914. Part of this increase in the investments of the United States in 
Canada came after 1926 and there was a change in these investments between 1926 
and 1930 of from $3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. This influx of capital followed 
two contrasting channels. A large part of the capital was raised through the sale 
of new issues at New York but the capital coming to Canada through the channel 
of direct investment was also especially heavy and this capital invested directly 
in Canada has given to such United States investments a particular character. 


* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. This subject is treated more fully in the bulletins ‘‘British and Foreign Capital In- 
vested in Canada and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad, 1926-36’’, ‘‘Canadian Balance of International 
Payments—A Study of Methods and Results’’ and recent reports on direct investments, obtainable from 
the Dominion Statistician. For a list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XVIII. 
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Since 1930 there has been a reduction in the value of United States investments 
in Canada, as a result of the redemption of Canadian securities owned in the United 
States, changes in the values of equity investments in Canada, and other factors. 
In 1937, the latest year for which an estimate was made, British and foreign capital 
invested in Canada amounted to $6,765,000,000 of which $3,932,400,000 was 
invested by residents of the United States, $2,684,800,000 by residents of the United 
Kingdom and $147,800,000 by residents of other countries. 


In appraising Canada’s international indebtedness, consideration must also 
be given to Canadian investments abroad. These have grown from $1,352,800,000 
in 1926 to $1,757,900,000 in 1937. The principal growth was in Canadian portfolio 
holdings of United States securities although considerable amounts of the securities 
of Latin American and European governments were also acquired in the earlier 
part of the period. The increase in the holdings of these miscellaneous investments 
in other countries has been greater than the increase in total Canadian investments 
abroad, as there has been a very marked reduction in the net assets of the Canadian 
banks in other countries during this period. For 1937, Canadian capital in other 
countries is estimated at $1,757,900,000. The largest part of this, about 
$1,097,600,000, was invested in the United States, $40,900,000 in the United 
Kingdom, and $619,400,000 in other countries. 


Estimates of British and foreign investments in Canada and of Canadian invest- 
ments abroad for the years 1926 and 1929 to 1937 are given at p. 930 of the 1939 
Year Book and statistics of international investments as at Dec. 31, 1937, at p. 881 
of the 1940 edition. 


While 1937 is the latest year for which data on investments have been pub- 
lished, the figures for that year are generally representative of the situation at the 
beginning of the War. Although there were numerous relatively minor changes 
in composition and value of investments there were no very significant alterations 
in the broad outline of Canada’s balance of international indebtedness between the 
end of 1937 and the start of the War. 


Statistics on the international investment position in the period since the opening 
of the War have not been published. Important changes have occurred in the 
balance of indebtedness between Canada and the United Kingdom, with the result 
that the situation at any one time has been transitory. 


As a consequence of the heavy British expenditures in Canada in connection 
with the War, the United Kingdom has experienced a large deficit in its balance of 
payments with Canada. The financing of this British deficiency in Canadian 
dollars has led to reductions in the balance of Canada’s indebtedness to the United 
Kingdom through such operations as the official repatriation of Canadian bonds 
held in the United Kingdom, the accumulation of large sterling balances by the 
Dominion Government, and other capital exports to the United Kingdom, as for 
example the sale in Canada of Canadian securities vested by the British Treasury 
and private redemptions of securities. At the same time it should be also noted 
that there have been substantial British investments in war industries and other 
projects in Canada. 


An important development in the financial relations between Canada and the 
United Kingdom occurred in March, 1942, when legislation was passed by the 
Parliament of Canada providing for a gift to the United Kingdom of $1,000,000,000 
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to enable the British Government to purchase in Canada foodstuffs, raw materials, 
munitions and other war supplies and to defray other expenses incurred in Canada 
arising out of the War. ‘The legislation also provided for the conversion of the 
equivalent of $700,000,000 of the accumulation of sterling balances into a loan of 
$700,000,000 to the British Government. At about the same time further reductions 
in the remaining sterling balances were effected by the repatriation of approximately 
$295,000,000 additional Canadian securities. This amount, added to the total 
of previous official repatriations of about $400,000,000, brought the total official 
repatriations of securities to approximately $695,000,000, according to the Minister 
of Finance, in his speech in the House of Commons introducing the bill providing 
for the gift and loan. 


Changes in the balance of long-term indebtedness between Canada and the 
United States since the start of the War have been relatively small. While there 
have been sales of outstanding Canadian securities to the United States on balance, 
there have also been retirements of appreciable amounts of Canadian securities 
held in the United States. At the same time Canadian holdings of United States 
securities have been reduced by private sales throughout the period. 


With regard to the basis of evaluating the investments covered in the statistics 
for 1937 and previous years, it should be noted that these values are not designed to 
represent market values. A more stable basis of evaluation has been employed in 
the past as this is more suitable for general long-term purposes. In this way the 
under:ying volume of investment is better represented since the effects of short- 
term fluctuations in market values are eliminated. It should be noted too that it 
is impossible to obtain market quotations for an important part of the total, par- 
ticularly for holdings in the field of direct investments. Bonds and debentures were 
generally entered at their nominal or par values, while the value of equity securities 
was for the most part based upon the capital employed in enterprises reporting to 
the census of industry. In other cases, book or balance sheet values were used; 
and, in a few important instances, par values of stocks were used where these were 
regarded a8 more representative than book values. Accordingly the data on invest- 
ments are not indicative of either the market values or the amounts that could be 
realized from sale. With some securities such values exceed the values adopted in 
the investment study, while in other cases they are less. Under conditions prevailing 
in security markets in recent years the market value of the investments would be 
considerably lower than the value of investments shown for 1937. 


CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
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In this chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance: the latter are dealt with separ- 
ately in Chapter X XIII. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1938 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features of the central 
banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
In chronological order these were:— 


1. Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


2. The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


3. The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


4. Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the 
banks on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided the 
banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


Section 2.—The Bank of Canada 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on 
Mar. 11, 1935. An account of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition 
from a privately owned institution to a wholly government-owned one is given at 
p. 800 of the 1941 Year Book. 
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The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in specified 
proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remain- 
ing profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion and the provinces without 
restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity: short-term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be redis- 
counted. Jt may also buy and sell short-term securities of British Dominions, 
the United States or France without restriction, if maturing within six months, 
and such securities having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. 
The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency, 
and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. 
Advances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings 
Banks, the Dominion or any province against certain classes of collateral, and 
advances of specified duration may be made to the Dominion or any province in 
amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. The 
Bank may accept from the Dominon or Provincial Governments, or from any 
chartered bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, 
deposits that shall not bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign 
exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at pp. 808-809. 


The Bank of Canada Act (c. 43, Statutes of 1934 and amendments) provides 
that the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada; under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement has been tem- 
porarily suspended. ‘The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver bullion; 
balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks in gold- 
standard countries or in the Bank for Internat:onal Settlements; treasury bills of 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America hav.ng a maturity not exceeding 
three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable 
in London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, less any liabilities of the 
Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of the Foreign Exchange 
Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank of Canada sold foreign exchange with a Canadian 
dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with 
and notes of the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada without charge 
and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 
does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. 
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The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and-it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 

‘The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the. 
Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant 
Deputy Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Sub- 
sequent appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 

At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected by the shareholders for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual 
general meeting (1938), two until the fourth (1939), two until the fifth (1940), 
and two until the sixth annual general meeting (1941). Directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. There are now eleven directors. Former directors continued in 
office when the Government took over the management of the Bank. In the 
transaction of the business of the Bank each director has one vote. 

There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex-officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 

The Governor alone, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System 


An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. 


. THE WAR-TIME FUNCTIONS OF A CENTRAL BANK 


Broadly speaking, a central bank has one main function, namely, to regulate 
currency and credit. Associated with the performance of this function there are 
usually others, such as the protection of the external value of the currency and the 
influence of skilled and impartial banking advice. Yor a description of the normal 
functions and operations of a central bank, see the article given at pp. 881-885 of 
the 1937 Year Book. 

Normally, the level of economic activity is the result of many forces, both 
external and internal. Monetary policy is one of the nternal factors; its aim is to 
stimulate as high a level of economic activity as is feasible by provid ng suitable 
monetary conditions. The central bank cannot achieve this result directly, for it 
is neither an important producer or consumer of goods and services, nor is it equipped 
to initiate great productive enterprises. It can, however, provide financial conditions 
favourable to economic activity on a sound basis. 
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War introduces into the economy an all-powerful driving force in the demand 
for war’s necessities. The pressure of these requirements soon makes it unnecessary 
for monetary policy—or any other factor—to stimulate the level of production 
which tends to rise to capacity as quickly as labour, equipment and material re- 
sources can be brought effectively into the desired channels of production. Monetary 
policy, however, is a very important factor in easing the transition of the economy 
from a peace-time basis to a war footing and in determining the equity with which 
the economic sacrifices of war are distributed between various groups in the country. 

In the period preceding the attainment of full activity, the problems of internal 
monetary policy are very much the same as in any other period of economic expan- 
sion. As the scale of operations increases, industry needs larger cash working bal- 
ances and plants expanding or changing their equipment to meet war demands may 
require additional credit facilities. In the face of the uncertainties produced by 
war conditions, certain sections of the population may desire to increase their 
holdings of liquid assets, or, in other words, to keep some of their savings in the 
form of money. For all these reasons a certain amount of monetary expansion 
may be appropriate during this period. 

When the point of effective capacity has been reached and any additional 
demands on abour and material resources would tend to produce inflation, a situa- 
tion is created that normally might be expected to favour a restrictive monetary 
policy. This policy would raise interest rates and curb the amount of credit avail- 
able for speculation and encouragement of additional activities. In war time, how- 
ever, the only borrower and initiator of new enterprises of major importance is the 
government and, therefore, the chief effect of restrictive monetary policy would be felt 
by the government in the form of increased financing costs and the lessening of credit 
available to industries for war production. War creates a situation for the monetary 
authorities that is very similar in many ways to a peace-time ‘boom’ period, both 
in its immediate outward appearance and its results, if uncontrolled. At the same 
time it renders inappropriate a policy that might be used in peace time. 

In controlling this situation, the basic problem is not so much the amount of 
money in the country as the level of incomes in relation to the volume of goods 
and services available for consumption since a large proportion of the incomes have 
been derived from the production of war goods and services rather than from the 
output of goods and services designed and available for ordinary consumption. 
The amount of money people have in their possession is one of the factors that 
may influence them to spend more, but the most important influence on infla- 
tionary tendencies is the amount of income that they retain to spend on goods 
and services. No degree of monetary restriction can equate the total income 
arising from production of both war and consumption needs with the value of 
only the consumption goods and services produced. To keep the demand for 
these in line with available supply, the government, by taxes and savings, must 
be able to divert a large part of people’s incomes from spending. If savings did 
not withhold from spending, an amount equal to the excess of the government’s 
expenditures over its current revenues, the government might have to finance its 
requirements to the extent of the discrepancy, through an inflationary increase in 
the volume of money. Such monetary expansion would produce sharply rising 
prices with consumers’ incomes rising less abruptly and so reduce the real purchasing 
power of money incomes over goods and services to the point where the available 
supply would satisfy the public’s demands. For various reasons the rise in cash 
incomes of various groups within the country would vary considerably from one 
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group to another and, therefore, the decline in real income would be unevenly 
distributed. The only alternative to imposing the inequitable burden of inflation 
would be for the government to set up a system of rationing the available supply 
of commodities among the population in relation to their real requirements. Since 
this would be a huge task employing many thousands of workers, it would cor- 
respondingly reduce the amount of labour available for war and other purposes. 
Successful execution of .a war program with the least possible unnecessary 
economic sacrifice requires not only a domestic monetary policy flexible enough to 
supply all the legitimate needs for currency and credit, but also taxat'on and savings 
adequate to divert the necessary portion of the national income out of the usual 
spending channels. The central bank should not create unnecessary friction in the 
economy by being over-cautious in its monetary policy. At the same time, 
however, it should use all its influence to stress the vital importance of adequate 
fiscal measures, so that it will not find itself called upon to supplement fiscal policy 
by exercising its function of regulating currency and credit to create an inflation- 
ary price spiral and finance the war program in that inefficient and costly manner. . 
The responsibility associated with protecting the external value of the cur- 
rency may be, in peace time, one of the factors influencing a central bank to restrict 


‘its domestic monetary policy during a boom period. War creates external currency 


problems because its uncertainties tend to induce outward capital movements and 
because the accompanying high level of activity may increase imports of materials 
and equipment beyond the available supply of foreign exchange. Monetary policy 
alone is inadequate to deal with this situation and the necessity of conserving ex- 
change for war requirements generally impels the government to set up a control, 
charged specifically with control over foreign-exchange transactions. The central 
bank may be closely associated with the operation of the exchange control, but 
the establishment of this direct control over the external value of the currency 
reduces the usual close relationship with domestic monetary policy. 

The extent to which price changes are attributable to monetary policy and 
susceptible to the control of such policy is often misunderstood. Other things 
being equal, domestic monetary expansion tends to raise the general price level 
and contraction to lower it. If foreign trade is relatively important, these move- 
ments usually cannot be very large without a change in the external value of the 
currency vis-a-vis other currencies. Monetary policy, however, is only one of many 
factors affecting prices. Individual commodity prices are affected by all the con- 
ditions relating to their supply and demand and may change greatly in comparison 
with other prices, although no change in monetary factors is taking place. War 
tends to increase the number of and degree of variation in the non-monetary factors 
affecting prices. Certain commodities become scarce because of war demands, 
others are over-abundant through the loss of their usual markets. Goods imported 
from abroad tend to rise in price owing to higher marine freight and insurance. In 
order to bring into use the economy’s marginal resources, it may be necessary to 
bave higher prices to cover the higher costs of less efficient units of production. 
Not only can monetary policy not prevent such factors from changing the re- 
lationships between the various groups of prices, but it may be inappropriate to try 
to keep the general level of prices from changing in such circumstances, because of 
the pressure such a policy would bring to bear on the more stable prices. 

The value of a central bank as a source of skilled and impartial advice should 
increase very much in war time. As the scale of government financing expands with 
the growth in war expenditures, the function of fiscal adviser to the government 
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becomes correspondingly more important. In meeting many of the special prob- 
lems that arise in time of war, and that the customary methods of monetary policy 
are not flexible enough to reach, the central bank may put to good use such moral 
influence as it may possess. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations 


The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for in- 
creased Bank of Canada notes in active circulation, as the chartered bank-note 
issue is limited and is gradually being retired under Bank Act regulations, and has 
enlarged the cash reserves of the chartered banks. The principal changes in Bank 
of Canada assets since April, 1938, have been the rise in investments, partly to 
replace the gold and foreign-exchange holdings transferred to the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board under the terms of the Exchange Fund Order and Foreign Exchange 
Acquisition Order, dated Apr. 30, 1940, and the fluctuations in holdings of sterling 
exchange through which the Bank has temporarily financed Canadian dollar require- 
ments of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. Variations in security holdings 
have been due, in part, to seasonal variation in cash reserves and active note circu- 
lation and, in part, to fluctuations offsetting the effect of the changes in sterling 
exchange referred to above. 


1.—Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1939-41 


Item Mar. 138, 1935 | Dec. 31, 19391} Dec. 31, 19401} Dec. 31, 1941! 
Liabilities $ $ $ $ 
Canitalspaid peck antes te ee eee 4,991,640 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000, 000 
Rest fun ws eae when cakes ee eee Nil 2,449,757 3,722,910 5,585,705 
INotesanicirculation’...ws-cicenstiammer jepie ee ‘ 97,805,665 | 282,779,327 | 359,949,121 | 495,956,232 
Deposits— 
Dominion Government... eee ee 4,212, 200 47, 362, 964 18, 426, 258 77, 873,198 
Chartered banksteee.n. se.cehocnone ee 151,927,628 216,996, 201 217,788, 289 232,031,048 
Other cei & B Wiig eed ohbewber er ee 277,922 | 17,851,578 9,514,892 | 5,970,094 
TotalsceWepositstasmade sec ceoenan 156,417,750 282,210, 743 240, 679,439 315,574,300 
Dividendsideclareds-.- une ere eee Nil 112,500 112,500 112,500 
Otherhiabilitissee mc: ta. ae eee ee 99,702 4,678,505 UZ AT 20, 632, 829 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 527,280,832 | 626,578,727 | 842,861,566 
Assets 
Reserves (at market values)— 
Gold scoinandibullione ss ate ee 106,584,356 | 225,677,320 2 2 
Silver bullionieca. cat eee eee ae 986,363 Nil Nil Nil 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars............... 394, 875 64,324,718 38,429,278 | 200,861, 156 
Other currencies, of countries on a gold 
Sanaa. Sst Ree Les Tei eee ieee oe: Nil 47 Nil Nil 
‘Lotals, IRCServiessra tse Aas 107,965, 594 290,002,085 38,429,2782| 200,861, 1562 
SUDSIGIATY? COMA ahteuceee ee ee ee 297,335 90,273 598,312 316,081 
Investments (at not exceeding market 
values)— 
Dominion and Provincial Government 
SHoOrt-cernmy Securi ules is eee 84,846,294 | 181,896,820 | 448,439,973 | 891,783,439 
Other Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
MEN SCCULIGICS = 2. 45be Ee eee 115,013,637 49, 875,738 127, 323,189 216,688, 427 
Totals, Investments. .......0:.04: 149, 859,931 23) hi 2e0DS OLD; Loos o2 608,471, 866 
Rank nremisestacntcstsheta ae ee Nil 1, 635, 158 1,703,272 1,732,242 
AlLotherasseteaectre sy ser. cece eee 1,191,897 3, 730, 758 10, 084, 703 31,480, 221 
Totals, Assets................... 259,314,757 | 527,230,832 | 626,578,727 | 842,861,566 
1 From the Bank’s Annual Statement. 2 The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the trans- 


fer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the 
requirement for a minimum gold reserve. 
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Section 3.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage* 


The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform Currency Act of 1871, 
gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues were ever made. The 
British sovereign, and half-sovereign, and United States eagle, half-eagle and double- 
eagle are legal tender. Subsidiary coin consists of 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver 
pieces,f 800 fine (reduced from 925 fine in 1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal 
tender to the amount of ten dollars. The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five 
dollars and the 1-cent bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision 
for the redemption of subsidiary coin. A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book 
gives particulars of weight, fineness, etc., of current coins. 


2.—Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1926-41 


Nore.—Th> figires are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years 1901-25 appear at p. 858 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. Per capita figures are based on estimates of population as given at p. 98. 


Year Silver Nickel] Bronze Total Per Capita 
; $ $ $ $ $ 
BOS, Dre nates anaes, rath SO FN osha 27,433,463 564,865 | 2,043,833 |) 30,042,161 3-18 
ROD elena irr ht Rad tations. Goat Rea chaste graven 27,104,534 813,784 2,080,196 |) 29,998,514 3-11 
PODS te eRe. ce UR ee 27,737,963 | 1,063,627 | 2,171,657 || 30,973, 247 3-15 
OD Oe eee en AS eo. BARE SOAS cs che abe bee 28, 638, 195 1,330,498 2,290,789 || 32,259,482 3:22 
LO SOMMERS rs INE eters sic Ee aes os a 28,562,330 | 1,494,525 | 2,297,405 || 32,354, 260 3-17 
OS temic teh aM ASS aL Oe ire deg Aes 28,706,348 | 1,775,139 | 2,346,054 || 32,827,541 3-16 
OSD ten sete ee peek. ck MAR an etores 28,853,740 | 1,939,923 | 2,558,962 || 33,352, 625 Sey 
TOSI ce a ee AAI ELS Sgr bee 28,530,340 | 2,064,054 | 2,678,302 || 33,272, 696 3-12 
HOS Srnec aes eee. e WS 1 Rae os 28,702,640 | 2,256,268 | 2,745,296 || 33,704,204 3-11 
EGG AA 2 BS AIAG © eh ete ae Ata i a Ma ne 28,407,168 | 2,449,278 | 2,818,341 || 33,674,787 3-08 
Ih ai ci nas OARS Se: a 28,442,074 | 2,650,891 | 2,904,288 || 33,997, 253 3-08 
LOIS Seep SIR yk SAR oe EEE Sag Ne 29,387,857 | 2,899,361 | 3,003,286 || 35,290,504 3-17 
(ASS 0) 2 Re RPh RE tel OP ee a 30,482,924 3,051, 594 3,091,873 || 36,626,391 3-27 
DOR OME R rs b PeE Lee? Gee RSE hee 32,236,145 | 3,355,906 | 3,276,771 || 38,868,822 3-44 
Ue ieee tt ice deeeees Sots hE bs 2 a oe 36,944,040 | 4,015,232 | 4,092,234 || 45,051,506 3-94 
Re een 7 ire Sr Pe oe ce | a -....| 40,339,221 | 4,467,463 | 4,648,567 || 49,455, 251 4-33 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Finance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the 
British North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained 
their coins from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., 
and in its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the 
production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sover- 
eigns and of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Previous to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the First 
World War the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establish- 
ing a refinery in which nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were 


* Revised under the direction of H. E. Ewart, M.E-1.C., Master, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


+ The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the nickel 5-cent 
piece, 
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treated on account of the Bank of England, and the subsequent great development 
of the gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of 
the principal activities of the Mint. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919, 
most of the fine gold produced from the rough shipments from the mines being 
delivered to the Department of Finance (since Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada 
has acted as agent for the Government) in the form of bars of approximately 400 
fine oz. each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to manufacturers. The fine 
silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required for coinage, is sold in New 
- York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 

An account of the organization and operational methods of the Royal Canadian 
Mint is given at pp. 888-892 of the 1940 Year Book. 


3.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion and 
Coinage Issued, 1926-41 


Nors.—Although not presented in exactly the same form, figures for 1901-16 are given at pp. 857-858 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1917-25 at p. 894 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Year Received Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ 
1926 ee Sea are ee eee 1,375, 502 1,347, 668 50,000 168, 500 28,200 
19D 7 were SA. cae oon NTN se Ue ee 1,448,180 | 1,451,907 574,000 249,000 37,500 
TODS Pei cc Rhee Se ee Ae le ae te o25. ils 1,305, 200 867,000 250, 000 92,100 | 
102 Oi iiss oka ets Rie aes Peete 438,351 468,384 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 
19802225... [REE An EE ee ee 862,075 722,469 326,000 164,500 13,400 
193 Less Shoes cuba eeeocee Bese ae IeeR eee niet aes Ae 2 23 fa oon 475,400 281,000 51,400 
19828 s feb S i Se Be oe EY ED ane tre 2,829,529 | 2,873,221 287,000 165, 000 213, 200 
198385 esc cc RRR Oe SE ee ero ae 2,568,838 | 2,589,649 155,000 125,000 120, 800 
1034 AS oiee Si A eA BIO. Cie Rie dp 3,008,977 | 3,038,019 172,300 193, 000 69,900 
TOSSES Bie ose MRR ee ee Ee ae 3,158,780 | 3,177,401 601,020 194, 000 75,100 
193 G26 tice Pee TL Ee oe SOE Pe eee 3,603,335 | 3,625,549 809, 200 202, 600 87,200 
193 Ties: es tae pak et ee, eee he Be ee 3,933,453 | 38,937,910 | 1,322,200 251, 100 105, 400 
TOSSe as ied aoe eaten Pye Se BOO eae 4,398,258 4,308, 067 1,376,000 153,500 184,300 
193 Oe eed th Ae ree eae Freee. te ee ee 4,869,239 | 4,834,214 | 2,794,032 321,000 214, 600 
DAO sees at ae REIS Ree ee eer cane 4,990,847 | 5,026,793 | 4,845,000 660, 500 822,800 
194 ee AS eran LB eter ca ee ED Bicet: Se 5,092,609 | 5,134,348 | 3,534,000 454,000 575,300 


Subsection 2.—Dominion and Bank of Canada Notes 


Dominion Notes.—In the historical outline referred to at the beginning of 
this chapter it is stated that Dominion notes became established in 1868. The 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country is 
given in an explanatory footnote at p. 952 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Previous 
editions of the Year Book, down to that of 1940, carry a summary of the main 
features of the former Dominion note issue. 

Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 

The chartered banks are required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes are thus replacing chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter is reduced. 
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There has been.little change in the circulation of denominations of notes under 
$5. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of Canada notes have 
partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been a large 
increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denominations from 
$1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank transactions 
or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 


4.—Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 1929, 
: 1932 and 1939-41 


Norr.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1926 1929 1932 1939 1940 1941 
$ : $ $ $ $ $ 

Provincial...... 27,624 27,621 27,594 27,576 27,576 27,576 

Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380,710 1,287,544 1,112, 857 1,105,776 1,099,331 

Silrg ant: 17,732, 100 20,022,308 18,957,935 24,675, 157 27,304, 106 30, 792,746 

SAU) ieehems Lk g 12,925,212 14, 609, 088 13,346,323 16, 292,040 18,373,006 21,295,427 

2 eR? bk 33,397 32, 138 31,004 29,204 29,076 28,974 

Totales): 32 1020 32,048,996 36,081, 865 33, 650, 400 42,136, 884 46, 839, 540 53,244,054 

Shen PS. 626,179 720, 101 5, 137, 627 27,651,343 42,516, 130 62,046,710 

mlOpes aes Nil Nil Nil 57,562,141 99,364, 158 163, 104,979 

S20 Bess... oe i ‘¥ - 24,325,035 40,399, 748 65,470,362 

Vee eee s . s fs 57, 654 51,921 48,092 

SHV ES OPER 650 650 650 6,991, 237 11,736,987 17,527,954 

S100. erases: Nil Nil Nil 10, 518, 633 18,739,487 26, 198,383 

$500 eke 1,875,917 1,811,875 2,530, 833 967, 292 779, 667 684, 625 

SI O00 octet. 3,799, 250 4,168,917 6, 437, 583 14, 683, 750 16, 656, 667 18,097, 250 

A St eee ae 6,301,996 6, 711, 543 14,106,693 | 142,757,085 | 230,244,765 353,178,355 
Specials— 

S000 o 5) te 671,333 407, 667 3,500 1,000 1,000 1,000 

$5 1000". ize Jo 16,307,500 7,209,583 8,063,750 10,000 10, 000 10,000 

$50,000....... 134,675,000 | 153,970,834 | 110,054, 167 il il Nil 
Totals, Specials.| 151,653,833 | 161,588,084 | 118,121,417 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 165,878,510 | 184,904,918 | 277,095,305 406,433,409 


Subsection 3.—Chartered Bank Notes 


The developments by which bank notes became the chief circulating medium 


in Canada in the period preceding the establishment of the Bank of Canada are 
described in the historical outline referred to at the beginning of this chapter: 
The main steps of this development that remained as permanent features of the 
system are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 24) of 1934. The authority 
for both seasonal expansion and additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained at p. 808. As a result 
of these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with 
those of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general 
public are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes to- 
gether with Dominion notes and Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by 


the banks as reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 5. 
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5.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-41 


Norr.—Figures of circulating media in the hands of the general public for the years 1900-35 appear at 


p.900 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Averages of Month-End Averages of Daily 
Figures Figures of Total 
Year fa 
Dominion 

ia: or Bank of Total Amount’ BGO 

# Canada? P 

$ $ $ $ $ 
L926 oc chi vate ain eae tae Ors ae ete. 153,931, 898 26,314, 706 180, 246, 604 195, 000, 000 20-63 
VOD TELM Baty, stele PE toed Rts or 156, 254, 231 27,793,500 184,047,731 198, 000, 000 20-55 
1008) ee Paani nc anne oe 160, 209,051 28,803,340 | 189,012,391 |} 204,000,000 20-74 
SASL: eee Ue faethe Siw Sen Geta een st 161, 483, 696 30,003,870 191,487, 566 205, 000, 000 20-44 
19300. SEPSSs Nata, So ret eee 144,178,819 28,812,059 | 172,990,878 || 185,000,000 18-12 
POST 5 Sakae Seontte-or SevacobeserePacs oheeeeete oeniers 128, 881, 241 28,572,011 157, 453 , 252 167,000, 000 16-09 
EP Aeectnes otceis. nari nasa wediGe Soeur eee 120,918,577 28,483, 686 149, 402, 263 158, 000, 000 15-04. 
19 GORY Reese Ban eee ee tnt rE 120, 624, 661 29,066,051 | 149,690,712 || 157,000,000 14-70 
TOS 4 Mie ds specks RR ere ene 125, 119,382 30,547,720 155, 667, 102 163, 000, 000 15-06 
1935 AiRS Sok ne LoS eet ence Coe 118, 512,334 47,288,651 | 165,800,985 || 169,000,000 15-45 
1936 eee aes ery, Beet ee ee 112,914, 641 66,934,958 | 179,849,599 || 182,000,000 16-50 
1980.88 ces ea 3 Oe re a Oe 104, 211,037 94,876,384 | 199,087,421 || 200,000,000 17-99 
193 Sinan chica tee Sareea ite 93,978,355 109, 748,030 203, 726,385 205,000, 000 18-29 
DUE LUE i cae i Reaae res Gosek: St een Serer ar 88, 820, 636 129, 261, 655 218,082,291 216, 000, 000 19-09 
AYN ee RN Me MN a ee alee a 87,194,399 | 206,916,964 | 294,111,363 || 287,000,000 25-13 
1A ri eam Slee nc oh Pre Crea 78,761,049 | 320,137,329 | 398,898,378 || 386,000,000 33-80 


1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks less notes of other chartered banks. 2 Total issue 
less notes held by chartered banks and notes deposited in the Central Gold: Reserves up to March, 1935. 
3 Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of popu- 
lation as given at p. 98. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 


Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves 


The composition of Canadian Gold Reserves held by the Government is pre- 
sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Rook, at p. 895, for the years 1905 to 1934. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they are 
valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect of the revaluation 
as from the above date is shown in the chart at p. 886 of the 1987 Year Book. 
The new data are now to be found under the item ‘Reserves’ in the ‘Assets’ 
section of Table 1, p. 806. As explained in footnote 2 of that table, under the 
Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 1940, the gold reserves of the Bank of Canada 
were transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and the requirement that 
the Bank should maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total 
note and deposit liabilities in Canada was temporarily suspended. 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes; 
partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash 
held by the banks themselves; and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In 
so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by 
gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences of monetary gold 
imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international payments, sv 
long as Canada was on the gold standard. 
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Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with and notes 
of the Bank of Canada. It was provided that henceforth the chartered banks were 
to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against currency and bank 
credit have been in the custody of the central bank except as affected by the Exchange 
Fund Order, 1940, as explained under Bank of Canada reserves in Subsection 1. 


6.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-41 


Norte.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves prior to Mar. 11, 
1935, include gold and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and deposits in the central 
gold reserves not earmarked; since that date, they include notes and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


; eae cae : rata ; Mein psy ; oe P 
verage o verage oO verage o verage 0 
Year Daily Month-End Year Daily | Month-End 
Figures Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
1ODGRERS Rieees tanie st: 3 192%.000;,00021) 197;'000;000 || 1934.. 2205. ee. 201,000. 000 203, 000, 000 
LOD (had Reise see ee oes 187, 000, 000 194;.000,'000 || 19851 ec. odes oe 213,000, 000 216, 000, 000 
LODE caer eee os RS 193-000;000' |, 205,000, 000") 19865, 8... ns. 225,000, 000 225,000,000 
(O29 Romer hes cae 191,000; 0005) 2120005000) N=19387.2¢ 82. Bae. eee 240,000, 000 240, 000, 000 
ba nets ae at Ocoee 1'76;,000;,000. |) 197 000-0005)! 19882 Se ee i ye 254,000, 000 252,000, 000 
LCE De Me are oh aie 169,000,000 | 182,000,000 |) 1939................. 269, 000, 000 268, 000, 000 
LORD et ver mee ct Sates: 172,000,000 | 186,000 000 || 1940................. 289, 000, 000 287,000, 000 
1983 ee thy, me 189,000,000 | 195,000,000 I! 1941................. 313, 000, 000 308, 000, 000 


1 See text immediately preceding this table. 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking 


Subsection 1.—Historical 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1938 Year Book. The 1941 Year Book, at pp. 812-813, treats of the 
note issues of the chartered banks to the outbreak of the Second World War and of 
bank absorptions since Confederation. A list of the banks at Confederation appears 
at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book. A table at pp. 894-895 of the 1937 Year Book shows 
the insolvencies since Confederation; there have been no further changes reported. 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 7 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, “‘other assets’? being included in the total. Of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 
public to total assets. The chart at p. 812 showing the division of ownership of assets 
is of interest in this connection. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to 
total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
recent times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the First World War. 
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7.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1916-41 
Norr.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. Dashes 


indicate that no information is available under the corresponding column heads for years so indicated. 
Figures for the years 1867 to 1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book, and for the years 1881 
to 1915 at pp. 815-816 of the 1941 edition. 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities olor : 
Year A Gliarebuldars Liabilities to the Public 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund Circulation | in Canada | in Canada Deposit! Liabilities? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1ISTOR ae 113,175,353} 112,989,541) 126,691,913} 428,717, 781 780, 842,383] 1,418,035,429] 1, 596,905,337 
LG ae 111,637,755} 113,560,997] 161,029, 606) 468,049, 790 928,271,838} 1,643, 203,020) 1,866,228, 236 
TSS eee 110, 618,504] 114,041, 500)| 198,645,254] 587,342,904 966,341,499] 1,912,395, 780]| 2,184,359, 820 
LOO A 115,004,960) 121,160, 774|| 218,919,261} 621,676,065) 1,125, 202,403] 2,189,428, 885] 2,495, 582,568 
1920: eee 123,617,120} 128,756, 690) 228,800,379] 653,862,869] 1,239,308,076| 2,438,079, 792]) 2,784,068, 698 
1921-205 129,096,339] 134,104,030}) 194,621,710) 551,914,643) 1,289,347,063] 2, 264,586,736) 2,556,454, 190 
19RD aa 125,456,485] 129,627, 270|| 166,466,109} 502,781,234) 1,191,637,004] 2,120,997,030) 2,364, 822, 657 
192 Secrcece 124,373,293] 126,441, 667|| 170,420,792) 523,170,930} 1,197,277,065| 2,107,606, 111] 2,374,308,376 
1924 9e0 7! 122,409,504] 123;841, 666)| 166,136,765} 511,218,736] 1,198, 246,414] 2,130, 621,760) 2,438,771, 001 
192 Dae 118,831,327] 123,108,366] 165,235,168] 531,180,578} 1, 269,542,584) 2,221,160, 611)| 2,532, 832, 064 
WG 2G essa 116, 638, 254] 125,441, 700) 168,885,995] 553,322,935] 1,340,559,021) 2,277, 192,043)| 2, 604, 601,786 
U2 ieee oe 121, 666,774] 130,320, 897|| 172,100,763] 596,069,007} 1,399,062,201) 2,415, 132,260) 2,758,324, 713 
1928) ee 122, 839,879] 134,087,485] 176,716,979| 677,467,295] 1,496, 608,451) 2,610,594, 865)! 3,044,742, 165 
19208. ee 137,269,085] 150, 636, 682)| 178,291,030} 696,387,381] 1,479, 870,058) 2,696, 747, 857|| 3,215,503, 098 
1930) Pace 144,560,874} 160,639, 246)| 159,341,085) 622,895,347] 1,427,569, 716) 2,516,611, 587|| 2,909,530, 263 
aK est leapt 144, 674,853} 162,075, 000|) 141,969,350] 578,604,394] 1,437,976, 832] 2,422, 834,828] 2,741,554, 219 
19820. eek 144,500,000] 162,000,000) 132,165,942) 486,270,764] 1,376,325, 128] 2,256, 639,530} 2,546, 149, 789 
19S Green 144,500,000} 157,250,000) 180,362,488] 488,527,864) 1,378,497,944| 2,236, 841, 539)| 2,517,934, 260 
193843 ee 144, 916, 667} 132,604, 166!) 135,537,793) 513,973,506) 1,372,817, 869| 2,274, 607, 936)) 2,548, 720,434 
19387 ).08: 145,500,000} 132,750,000} 125,644,102) 568,615,373) 1,445,281, 247) 2,426, 760,923) 2, 667,950,352 
OSCR yak 145,500,000} 133,000,000] 119,507,306) 618,340,561) 1,518,216,945| 2,614, 895,597) 2,855, 622,232 
198% e258. 145, 500,000) 133,750,000) 110,259,134} 691,319,545] 1,573, 654,555] 2,775,530, 413] 3,025, 721»653 
1988H 2.1.9. 145,500,000} 138,750,000) 99,870,493) 690,485,877) 1,630,481, 857| 2,823, 686,934) 3,056, 684,905 
1989.6. 8Es 145,500,000} 138,750,000) 94,064,907| 741,733,241] 1,699, 224,304) 3,060, 859,111) 3,298,351, 099 
1940.2 ee 145,500,000} 133,750,000) 91,134,378) 875,059,476] 1,646,891,010) 3,179, 523,062] 3,411, 104,825 
WAT eae 145,500,000) 133,916,667] 81, 620,753/1,088,198,370) 1,616, 129,007 3,464,781, 844} 3,711, 870, 680 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 813. 


or 
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7.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1916-41—concluded 


r 


ASSETS 
Ree ; Municipal 
Gag? Ss eta Dominion and] Securities in 
tank Provincial | Canada and Total 
ot Canada Government Public Securities 
Rlacas Securities Securities 
Elsewhere 
$ $ $ $ 
1916...} 280,113,8314| 29,717,007 | 117,902,686 - 
1917...| 265,389,5674] 181,078,854 | 138,341,125 - 
1918...] 351,762,8414| 162,821,026 252,936, 568 = 
1919...) 370,775, 7234) 214,621,625 | 256,270,715 - 
1920...| 367,165,0544) 120,356,255 | 210,826,991 - 
1921...] 335,081,0324) 166,688,146 156, 552, 503 Se 
1922...] 305,522,4254) 198,826,031 90,131,491 = 
1923...| 291,999,8794) 242,292,315 112, 642, 627 401, 792, 2065 

1924...) 266,961,330!) 314,099,097 | 135,597,860] 502,561,847 
1925...) 259,714,0484) 358,344,887 | 147,563,292 | 565,505, 647 
1926.. 252,754, 2684) 343,595,936 127, (0D,010 532,817,056 
1927...] 252,188,4474| 324,580,796 133,314, 843 520,971,402 
1928... 264, 804,2514] 333,837,004 124,996, 823 522, 628, 208 
1929...| 261,625,1734) 341,744,572 104,309, 024 499,015,138 
1980...| 232,016,6164) 316,196,343 | 101,585,131 | 471,637,542 
1931...| 207,983,8574] 454,386,965 | 154,829,056 | 674,357,232 
1932...] 206,925,1034; 489,709,241 | 150,891,599 | 695,758,801 
19383...] 209,550,2854) 626,881,709 | 168,834,318 | 841,151,958 
1934...) 214,419,2804) 683,498,403 139, 850, 099 866, 725, 958 
1935...) 227,692,9526,7] 660,942,292 | 137,764,626 |1,044, 351, 653 
1936...| 240,596, 4475)1,074, 795,141 | 161,879,725 |1,330, 808,991 
1937...| 249,372, 72461, 118, 893,938 181,972,016 |1,426,371,394 
1938... 262,354, 59761, 143,040,485 | 170,487,703 |1,439, 666,822 
1939...) 279,161, 53961, 234, 066,994 179, 924,335 |1, 540,330, 246 
1940...| 296,877, 8558/1,311, 641, 053 157,361,535 |1,579, 467,048 
1941...] 318,039, 2235|1,483, 299, 697 149,467,128 |1, 726,543,416 


——|P.C. of 
Public 

Lia- 
Total Total bilities 
Loans Assets? to Total 
Assets 

$ $ p.c. 
1,185, 866,531 |1,839, 286, 709 86-82 
1,239,161, 252 |2. 174 659,655 88-38 
1,339, 660,669 |2,4382,331,418 89-81 


1,552,971, 202 
1,935,449, 637 
1,781, 184,781 
1,643, 643,443 
1,606, 932, 483 
1,546, 792,080 
1,562,017, 009 
1,682,379, 658 
1,839,905, 275 
2,072,403, 628 
2,279, 247,504 
2,064, 597,746 
1,764,088, 477 
1,582, 667,313 
1,409, 067, 110 
1,373, 683,071 
1,276,430, 825 


2,754,568, 118 90-60 
3,064, 133,843 90-86 
2,841, 782,079 89-96 
2,638,776, 483 89-62 
2,643,773, 986 92-16 
2,701,427, 011 90-28 
2,789, 619, 061 90-80 
2,864,019, 213 90-94 
3,029, 680, 616 91-04 
3,323, 163,195 91-62 
3, 528,468,027 91-13 
3,237,073, 853 89-88 
3, 066,018,472 89-42 
2, 869,429,779 88-73 
2,831,393, 641 88-93 
2,837,919,961 89-81 
2,956, 577, 704 


1,140, 557, 800 
1,200, 574,223 
1,200, 692, 605 
1,243, 616,409 
1,324,021, 841 
1,403, 181,296 


3, 144, 506, 755 
3,317, 087, 182 91-22 
3,348, 708, 580 91-28 
3,591, 564, 586 91-84 
3,707,316, 459 92-01 
4,008,381, 256 92-60 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also deposits elsewhere than in 
3 Includes other assets. 


Canada. 


deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 


Bank of Canada and specie. 


2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 
5 First year reported. 


7Ten-month average. 


s 


8.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932 and 1939-41 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. As the first two items have been worked out only to the nearest million for the years prior to 1937 
he totals for 1929 and 1932 are not the exact sums of the individual items. 


4 Includes 


6 Notes of, and deposits in, the 


Item 1929 
: $ 
Cash reserves against Canadian 

deposits (as per Table 6).....| 212,000,000 
Secured bank-note issue....... 25, 000, 000 
Subsidiary coin........ at Oh 2 
Notes of other Canadian banks. 16, 807,334 
Cheques of other banks....... 149, 545, 199 
Deposits at other Canadian |. 

ROSITA ek Nee Boe ee fea ee Re 4,698,323 
Gold and coin abroad......... 24,797,260 
Foreign currencies............. 19,468, 671 
Deposits at United Kingdom 

CTCL Ls Lo at RM Selena RRS Bt Aa a 4,826,444 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 86,178, 585 


186, 000, 000 
2,000, 000 

2 
11,247,365 
82,948, 867 


3,461,775 
19, 089, 48 
16,022,766 


9,383,994 
$7,999,358 


268, 255, 213 
1 
5,372, 204 
5,244,271 
115, 190,028 


4,112,564 
5,534, 122 
31, 683, 643 


25,050,301 
190, 186,300 


1 System changed owing to establishment of the Bank of Canada. 


1940 1941 

$ $ 
287, 245,923 308,307, 838 

1 1 
5,513, 183 6, 631,247 
3,939,979 2,859,704 
121, 502,954 140,781,514 
4,017,087 2,955, 155 
4,118,747 3,099,773 
30,023, 562 31, 607,723 
35,792, 886 39,912,495 
147,398, 043 150, 180, 183 


2 Included in cash reserves. 


8.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1982 and 1939-41—concluded 
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Item 1929 
$ 
Securities— 
Dominion and Provincial 
Government securities..... 341, 744,572 
Other Canadian and foreign 
public securities........... 104,309, 024 
Other bonds, debentures and 
BOC ksi eretroieesnaveontran wetiate 52,961, 542 
Call and Short Loans— 
Tn Canadas terre attri. 267,271,438 
ISO WHETO xa. -cceiselertien- aa ecitre 301,091,053 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- 
CLNIMENUS eee are eee 19,002, 655 
Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities and school 
GISULICUS. <5 ae eect 93,325,211 
Other current loans and 
GisCOUntStan. secon ae 1,342, 666, 883 
Elsewhere than in Canada...| 248,367,887 
Non-current loans........-.... 1,022,004 
Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 
PT GURISOS Screen eyes cuore sede 5, 618, 820 
Mortgages on real estate 
sold by the banks......... 7,221,774 
Bank premisesin.c.sceue ae ee 75,536, 822 
Bank circulation redemp- 
GION Cee ereu oe Teese 6,246, 861 


Liabilities of customers 
under letters of credit as 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 


1932 1939 


$ $ 


1940 
$ 


489,709,241 |1,234,066,994 |1,311, 641,053 


157,361,535 
110,464,460 


44,116,756 
44,366,837 


15,292,421 


106,471,792 
968,547,904 
137,620,051 

7,606, 080 


7,521,763 


3,874,720 
71,601, 056 


4,964,540 


62,914,040 
13,399, 087 


1941 


1,483, 299, 697 


149,467, 128 
93,776,591 


34,016, 605 


44,380,973 


12,500, 523 


82,982,243 


1,090, 765,472 


133, 135,445 
5,400,035 


6,829, 460 


3,516, 182 
70,285, 504 


4,674,712 


94,522,777 
12,492,277 


DER CONTRA ocirosteractatars eieaier 100,473, 805 
All otheriassets:cce nace ence: 11,957,574 
Totals, Assets.......... 350285468,027 


150,891,599 | 179,924,335 
55,157,961 | 126,338,917 
117,224, 745 54, 508, 836 
84,227,574 47, 693,574 
34,386, 119 18,762,323 
130,567,792 | 114,548,420 
1,032,081,481 | 854,511,568 
171,861,621 | 144,759, 685 
12,317,980 8,832,002 
7,141,708 7,870, 483 

6, 244, 908 4,150,701 
79,714, 603 72,323,493 
6,721,355 5,288,771 
48,671,585 53,772,575 
14,520,279 18, 583, 2638 
25869,429,779 | 3,591,564,586 


3,707,316,459 


§.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932 and 1939-41 


4,008,381, 256 


Nortse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item 1929 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC $ 
Notes in circulation........... 178, 291,030 
Deposit Liabilities— 
Government Deposits— 
WOON space seers Uinolonoue 
Prowincials eran ee ee 24, 536, 732 
Advances from Bank of 
Canada secured......... Nil 
Public Deposits— 
Demand ats hres tece ee 696,387,381 
LaINO% sO ees oe oats eee es 1,479,870, 058 
Horcion tsi Pays anes ee 418,138,374 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 
Canadiana. foe cere 14,528,474 
United Kingdom.,......... 25, 693, 879 
Otheri osc s eames eek 100, 254,711 


1932 1939 
$ $ 

132, 165,942 94,064,907 
55,598, 660 92,261,070 
26,151, 681 53, 494, 539 

Nil Nil 
486,270,764 | 741,733,241 
1,376,325, 128 |1, 699,224,304 
312,293,297 | 474,145,957 
10, 694, 683 14,800, 678 
5,131,001 24,620,341 
49,732,341 43,716,370 


91,134,378 
163,406,469 
63, 625,723 
Nil 
875, 059,476 


1,646, 891,010 


430,540,384 


10,830,490 
29,419,905 
30,291, 565 


81, 620, 753 


254,316,922 
67,252,009 


Nil 


1,088, 198,370 
1, 616, 129, 007 


438, 885, 536 


11,482,551 
21,471,047 
29,745, 553 


Canadian currency (estimated)|2, 293,000,000 


1, 955,000,000 |2,630,000,000 


2,753,000, 000 


497 , 000, 000 


8,017,000, 000 


510, 000, 000 


Foreign currency (estimated)..| 644,000,000 | $67,0C0,000 | 614,000,000 
Totals, Note and Deposit 
hiabilitios sa. sere sea. cee 8,015,515,951 |2,454,363,497 13,238,061, 407 


S— | S| | 


1 Totals do not correspond with those in Table 7 because of the inclusion here of inter-bank deposits. 
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§.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932 and 1939-41—concluded 


. 


‘Item 1929 1932 1939 1940 1941 


$ $ $ $ $ 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
—concluded 


Advances under the Finance : 
JNGhs:, Sok ee a eee 82,916,667 | _ 37,352, 667 Nil Nil Nil 


Bills pay ablo.cs. ocarn sone s 6% 10, 842,329 1,579,945 266,334 148, 740 8,070 
Letters of credit outstanding.| 100,473,804 48, 671,585 53,772,575 62,914,040 94,522,777 
Liabilities not included under 


foregoing heads............ 5, 754,347 4,182,095 6, 250, 783 6, 842, 645 8, 238,085 
Tortats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
Saas a ean ahar oS ceatinra ti 3,215, 503,098 |2,546, 149,789 |3,298,351,099 |3,411, 104,825 | 3,711,870, 680 
LiaBInitiges TO SHAREHOLDERS jaa 
Capital... iment ees: 137,269,085 | 144,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 145, 500, 000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 150, 636, 682 162, 000, 000 133,750, 000 133,750,000 133, 916, 667 


Grand Totals, Liabilities... :| 3,503,408,865 | 2,852,649,789 | 3,577,601,099 | 3,690,354,825 | 3,991,287,347 


—_— — 


10.—Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1926-41 


Note.—Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 

Year Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 

os Deposit Deposit 

Daily! Month-End Liabilities Liabilities 
p.c D.C. p.c p.c 
OPA) oo Psicktrecs SERCO e Oot HE HOSP CITA DICER SEE: 9-8 10-1 21-3 67-2 
NOD epee eee aaa re a ETL EES tilt ole 9-0 9-4 19-7 69-4 
LDS eaters eet ate: caps ae eth Wc es a We ee 8-5 9-1 18-2 72-0 
NOL A eet Nes ache Retccs aia OS Ce ety choke eet las 8-3 9-2 16-6 75°6 
TESA De cba chr kae Ayes insbre Bat Aii lte Cai Ayame ne 8-2 9-2 17-1 74-6 
1 hs emai Gree Ee Rak 8 Se a 8-1 8-6 25-5 66-7 
WU ppias 3 Tate Soci civics Mu REET Gi SERS eC 8-8 9-5 28-4 64-5 
ey eis ee A. ACR OE, Aaa fe Cae na 9-8 10-1 34-8 58-2 
DS Someone See care che Pah daieel ohchc Meare ei cBbks ausveléva> isi 10-2 10-3 35-3 56-0 
NGS Diag terere eh ata tebe ieee fhe a sized ic sikta eo arand: Buea Bk doa 10-1 10-2 40-1 49-1 
SIS) Og ai Ai Mes Sy oh eg guy 1 a i A a 10-2 10-0 47-7 40-9 
NURI ae AME oe Eee SUG A SiG, pd ee Los Rr 10-2 10-1 48-4 40-7 
LOSS eee eee rais eR seer «ar aete ce ieies eee 10:5 10-3 48-1 40-1 
AUS Oars aera ate oe ee oA SES oT Meee NS a 10-4 10-2 47-5 38-4 
LES U erase PSs ROPERS NACE OIES CRUE RAT Re SECM 10-6 10-4 47-3 39-6 
ULV Take Se Ce am a i ae des AEP 10-5 10-2 47-8 38-9 


1 Supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


Classification of Deposits and Loans.—As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1934, deposits and loans are required te be classified each year according 
to size of the deposit, or purpose of the loan. The following figures cover deposits 
and loans in Canada only. 
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11.— Deposits, According to Size, in Chartered Banks in Canada, as at Oct. 31, 


1941 


$ 


105, 237,928 
136,338,172 
164,201,039 
177,994,706 
550, 205, 753 

1,544,991 


1,135, 522,589 


496,309, 650 
522,318,498 
272, 88,828 
99,623,904 
195,557,118 
5,357, 082 


1,591, 700,079 


1939-41 
Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 
KS Te SS SS SS 
Class and Amount of Deposit 1939 1940 
Deposits Payable on No. $ No. $ No. 
Demand— 
ST 000or lessee se tee ons 614, 045 89,018,025 || 616,663 96,502,324 || 618,725 
$1 O00*torSbE O00 seen ce” oe 53,088 | 109,226,479 57,754 | 120,491,274 64,727 
$5,000 to $25,000.......... 13,020 132,366, 292 14,428 145, 723,452 16,220 
$25,000 to $100,000........ 3,019 | 142,043,879 3,204 | 1525420, 231 Siecical! 
Over $100 000s Se ee 947 | 341,237,352 1,084 | 427,755,840 1,334 
Adjustment items!........ = 7,825,055 - —1, 614,371 - 
TOtgist en ee 684,119 | 821,717,082 || 693,163 | 941,278,750 || 704,777 
Deposits Payable After 
Notice— 
SI O00%0r lossy ce we eet cee 3,828,291 | 454,885,624 |/3,846,1387 | 461,183,415 3,951, 585 
$1,.000<t01$5),000 eee 290,222 | 588,216,921 || 268,806 | 537,276,550 || 264,641 
$5, O00stOnbzos OU. vameiae : 40,001 | 348,860, 597 34,672 | 299,135,942 31,267 
$25,000 to $100,000........ Me fioted sWWaisawA rit! 2,433 105, 740, 135 peas) 
Over $1002000 tenes seas 626 | 190,117,190 585 | 190,679,009 615 
Adjustment items!,....... - 3, 746, 682 ~ 5,448, 460 - 
Totalssce. yc 4,161,897 | 1,709,156,774 4,152,633 | 1,599,463,511 || 4,250,378 


1 Representing certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


12.—Loans, According to Class, Made by Chartered Banks in Canada and Out- 
standing as at Oct. 31, 1939-41 


Norte.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 


Year book. 


Agricultural— 


Class of Lean 1939 
$ 
Proxvancial coverninent) ce. 16. cs eee oe ee ee 18, 454, 687 
Municipal government and school district................... 112,165,925 
Loans to farmers, cattlemen and fruit growers.. 56, 980, 203 


Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed merchants 
‘Lotals pAgricultunalseasneh: ona ee eee 


Financial— 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and 
bond: deslerse ei: ee Slee otcve users eaten eee 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions........... 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and bonds 
net otherwise classiiedearm... or ee ae eee 


Lotals Binan cialis te. ieee oe aie ene 


Merchandising, wholesale and retail......................--- 
Manufacturing—dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and products 

THOR CORR SIE orate nee ee ee ROM ee ne 
Other manufacturing ofvall descriptions...................05- 
INGin ings He. Ses bed a ee ae eee 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 
Charitable and religious institutions—churches, parishes, 

Hospitals ote. Aye ks lela ee ee oe ee ee 
OED Or es ee ee Spee Lhe da ra ERT doer ae cena 


211,887,522 


268,367, 725 


289,095, 498 


14,582,247 
$9,582,464 


53, 164, 246 
285,931,252 


51,749, 848 39,865, 634 
58, 817, 649 65,264,177 
109,409,126 | 102, 154, 182 
219,976,623 | 207,288,993 
133,977,683 | 139,079,850 
56,947,765 45, 689, 853 
135,656,465 | 197,978,242 
6,419, 591 5, 686, 185 
7,017, 102 7,296, 896 
36,322,931 22,482, 165 
45,772,468 52, 125, 610 
19,034,041 17,544, 150 
83,338,328 86,335, 166 
1,143,451,284 


8,935,772 
78,092,402 


47,864,721 
292,420, 67U 


340,285,391 


37,741,019 
68,281, 153 


108, 113,329 


214,135,501 


155, 563, 812 


44,409, 667 
245,033,193 
7,131, 169 
10,707,580 
19,881,473 
50,446, 823 


16,523, 008 
83,978, 597 


1,184,762,269 | 1,275,124,388 


es alt at ee ee i ee 


| 
: 
/ 
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Cheque Payments.—In advanced industrial societies money is only ‘the small 
change of commerce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the 
ease of the larger transactions, is made through the banks. It has been estimated 
that about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the Continent of North America 
are financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by the use of cheques. 
Accordingly, if the aggregate amount of the cheques paid through the banks and 
' charged to accounts is known, there is an almost complete record of the volume of 
business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the country. 


Bank Debits.—As the number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily 
diminishing through amalgamations (see pp. 812-813 of the 1941 Year Book), there 
being only 10 in December, 1940,* as compared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank transac- 
tions are a steadily decreasing proportion of total business transacted, and bank 
clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure of general business. The Canadian 
Bankers’ Association have secured from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate 
figures of the amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated 
in the clearing-house centres of Canada; monthly and annual figures of cheques 
charged to accounts (bank debits) have been published since that time by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Further, in order that an estimate might be made 
of the proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the 
total, the Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, 
the grand total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout 
the Dominion. The results were published in the Bureau’s ‘Monthly Review of 
Bank Debits” for February, 1935, and showed that in January, 1935, the aggregate of 
transactions outside the clearing-house cities was 12} p.c. of the grand total in the 
clearing-house cities. In the five economic areas the percentages of debits in the 
clearing-house centres to debits at points outside such areas were as follows: 
Maritime Provinces, 49-0 to-51-0; Quebec, 93-5 to 6-5; Ontario, 88-1 to 11-9; 
Prairie Provinces 92-2 to 7-8; British Columbia, 85-7 to 14-3. The Maritime 
Provinces was the only area where the debits in clearing-house cities were not over 
85 p.c. of the total debits. 


The sum of the cheques cashed in clearing centres throughout Canada during 
1941 showed a continuance of the upward trend. The total of $39,248,000,000 
represented a gain of 14 p.c. over the $34,437,000,000 cashed during 1940 and was 
more than 24 p.c. greater than the amount for 1939. The increase in debits exceeded 
that shown by several other barometers of economic conditions. 


The total volume of bank debits rose in all five economic areas. Ontario 
~ recorded the largest increase of 18-4 p.c. British Columbia and the Maritime 
Provinces advanced in about the same ratio as the Dominion, with Quebec rising 
by 11 p.c. and the Prairie Provinces by 7-7 p.c. 


* Barclays Bank, established in 1929, was the latest addition to the commercial chartered banks in 
Canada; the number has remained at 10 since 1931. 
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13.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 


1937-41 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 


Maritime Provinces— 


Quebec— 
Montreal. 
ChUCD OGL A ostae rte se een cee 


TotalssQuebeCace. 2eeccee: 


Ontario— 
Brantiord eis ore cae eon ke 
CIHAGNADG, vtec n anise cer 


SCINZELOD sae ae he ene 


Ottawa css. os cisco coer eat 
Peterborough 
St. Catharines............... 


Ud bury: Lee eee eee 
SE OLONLO saa ns crate ee ere 
WindsOr Aa.\0ee spose erates 


otalseOntariomerctc. tee 


Prairie Provinces— 
Brandon tak tenn GaAs ware 
Caleary. cis cic eee nee 
Hidinvontonke ease. aera 
(Let Drier se arvecmeere oeae 
Nedicine tat. eee nce ee 
WEOO SONG AW eran wines oe ee ete 


DRE ec as ya Rees ees ao RE 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... 
VienCOUVvers toss cone netics 
Mictorlaaeas & eerie cerns 


Totals, British Columbia.. 
Grand Totals........... 


eet 


1 Kight-month figure only. 


ar aber ees © aerate 10,596, 261,705 


1940 


$ 


466, 407, 830 
131,876, 159 
226, 205, 847 


1941 


532,366,368 
154, 748, 067 
253,597,717 


1937 1938 1939 

$ $ $ 
406,591,857} 339,640,504) 381,824,396 
112,550,923} 108,145,304) 108,891,549 
214,216,666} 191,897,145) 189,232,027 
733,359,446} 639,682,953} 679,947,972 


——qqu—“q§ | | - | | 


9,005, 746, 968 
875, 695, 644 
83,739,779 


8,759,472, 109 
977,211,370 
83,715,973 


888, 524, 702 
83, 635, 135 


8, 714,457,293 
1, 160,797,219 


97,806,095 


9,904, 907,872 
1,050,000, 221 


113,758, 487 


120,088,991} 109,468,693} 107,113,483 
111,553,991] 103,272,854) 102,259,883 
68, 085, 229 68, 129,478 67,033, 183 
691,483,173} 625,033,425} 644,434,304 
76, 687, 282 71,213,576 72,712, 646 
143,265,155) 141,030,659) 145,302,026 
413,075,352) 389,223,524) 385,768,062 
1,348, 844, 155] 1,208, 891,077| 1,266, 268,210 
75,770,408 70,269, 226 70,496,391 
81,347,420 75,489, 932 He 489,776 
88,780, 681 84,715,014 5,812,435 


133,916, 143 
114,928,963 
81,267,814 
837,849,771 
92,306, 524 
174,497,496 
441,622,178 


2,191,382, 511 


90, 582, 623 


79, 516,191 
90,337,448 


163,477,014 
124,725,615 
110,017,118 


1,105, 198,410 


105,513,274 
218,414, 890 
497,464,748 


3,234, 459,483 


114,549,341 
140,738,946! 
105, 820, 585 
96,812,765 


12, 226, 885, 028/10, 428,035, 428/10, 173. 866, 946/10, 510, 504,381|11,354, 826,471 


493,282,632} 440,290,022) 420,933,103 


545, 691,437 


742,770, 161 


————— | | | | 


31,358, 553 32,845,981 33,810,275 
658,768,183] 650,666,363) 661,675,521 
417,969,669} 430,271,739} 470,279,314 

51,787, 553 57,226, 409 56, 702,076 

26, 611,236 28, 155,429 27,707,009 

73,307, 647 68, 605,328 83,327, 283 

28,790, 736 25, 789, 444 27,796, 295 
428,357,691) 507,534,686) 555,513,335 
121,374,564) 114,863,759) 121,853,807 


2,988, 695,575) 2,656, 424,383) 3,439, 564,964 


41,906, 493 
764,328, 600 
553,324, 680 

56, 707,586 

32,705,936 

89,420,019 

33,392,384 
558, 939, 062 
140, 267,276 


3,847,415, 165 


54,553,907 © 
923,982,846 © 


620, 645, 790 
67,723,576 
42,537,323 

103,732,088 
45,346, 563 

561, 116,037 

160, 689, 954 


4,011,316, 943 


—————— | | 


74,751,206 73,972,517 78,647,117 
1, 692,513,585) 1,546, 113,353} 1,587,410, 731 
330,844,455| 316,964,989} 354,226,232 


92,380, 530 


1, 673, 281,545 


371,451, 280 


110,025, 696 


1,905, 071,855 


412,047,033 


First reported May, 1941. 


Clearing- House Transactions.—For the purpose of the Central Clearing Settle- 
ment, each bank maintains in its account with the Bank of Canada at Ottawa, a 
balance (in excess of whatever deposit is required by statute) deemed sufficient to 


settle its clearing obligations. 


are settlement points for the clearing houses in their respective zones. 
or credit balances of the banks at the specified points are daily confirmed by the 
respective bank and communicated by the clearing-house manager to the local 


Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
The debit 
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agent of the Bank of Canada (to the Bank of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for 
transmission by telephone cr telegraph to the Bank of Canada at Ottawa. On the 
same day the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of Canada 
is debited or credited as the case may be. By this means practically all the bank- 
ing transactions of the country are adjusted daily at Ottawa in the accounts 
maintained by the banks with the Bank of Canada. 


The figures of Table 14 represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches in each district. 


14. Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada, 1937-41 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing House 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


$ $ $ $ $ 

IBEADUOM atin enma: 16,950, 884 17,582,200 16,972,436 18,197,284 21,445,724 
Branthord: Wet as. o. .. 50, 506, 997 46,424, 869 44,722,995 48,584,907 53,960, 821 
(Calvary menses aes 306, 818, 675 300,161,170 279, 663,913 289, 115,103 343, 002,387 
Cnathamee os. 31,781, 621 30, 160,322 30,139,377 32,335, 738 34,466, 989 
Modmonton.d::+.2.%> 206, 183,407 201,035,055 201,977, 802 217,964, 792 265, 023,348 
Fort William........ 40, 556, 659 37,527,993 34,157, 614 41,175,118 54, 883,437 
AAilihaxcach ore vis 6 Seraae - 134, 094, 626 128,130,093 130, 899, 207 162,177, 604 185, 854,076 
Ha COM ey ce cows < 285, 024,414 254, 838, 784 267,959,422 301,380, 568 355, 937, 696 
INA STONG Sc sia ts oe 29,466, 619 29,132,380 29,484,373 32,927, 159 37,937,181 
Woairtchener oak ble 3. 56, 542, 066 56,352, 022 53,778,980 58,598,321 63, 556, 444 
Lethbridge.......... 25, 229, 839 26,331, 675 26, 996, 736 26,425, 880 30; loz el 
Shondonte., aa. So ha: 146, 861,077 133, 536, 073 127,963, 282 137,393, 049 143,405,318 
Medicine Hat........ 12,092,715 12,080, 166 12,903,438 14,104,394 17,999,249 
Moncton, sik. > 41,278,230 88,511, 645 38, 648, 686 44,330,340 51,439,195 
Mort ea lis het stoi) acai 5,871, 146,518 | 5,382,362,315 | 5,306,897,388 | 5,227,824, 609 5,911,741, 738 
Moose Jaw.......... 30,976, 707 29,487,745 31,805,492 31,483,325 35,368, 757 
New Westminster... 35,055,324 32, 687,614 33, 076, 133 36, 559, 100 43,513, 502 
OciiWwaretc.s vines 1,091, 883,251 998, 823,343 1,041,873,213 1, 646, 954, 059 2,696, 599,005 
Peterborough........ 32, 660, 582 30,946, 954 30, 242,390 31,278, 818 36, 208, 217 
Prince Albert........ 18,048, 670 15,742, 684 16,795,057 18,793,731 22,309,998 
WiiebeCeen cs cae dees 264, 680, 505 250,085,177 245,189,004 260, 549, 649 270, 706, 089 
Regina-:....... pi tre 186,954,514 207, 704,393 236, 430, 344 236, 194,332 250,528, 159 
St. Catharines....... a= ~ - 47,554,758! 
Salm uOnMwenn sere 99,326, 689 91,306, 823 92,751, 127 110,414,986 115, 831, 886 
SHO NIE see ee 24,842,473 24,564, 744 23,514, 866 22,990, 528 25,222,100 
Saskatoona-tcassur : 70,019, 704 64,577,460 69,199, 123 74,327, 851 79,835, 249 
Sherbrooke.......... 35, 528,449 36, 194, 610 36, 637, 764 42, 683, 523 48,053,013 
SUG DlGymenet lacie: 50, 746,395 51,778, 260 51, 126,380 53,155,916 56,953,973 
PEGHOUTOS. mere cls sae: 6,397,987,564 | 5,835,980,087 | 5,735,792,413 | 5,680,786, 868 6,537,348, 591 
VanCOUVer. 632.560 « 975,233,058 867,619,815 888, 885, 944 908, 569, 780 1,010, 156, 766 
WaAetOr ian: est «3 89,962, 678 85,997, 667 89,366, 862 93,191,417 98,090,281 
Wands vaccg aru ono 161,779,776 145,037,711 137,314,911 154,023, 628 188, 178,369 
Winnipes soe. ks5.. 2,030, 163,981 1,800,572,038 | 2,379,667,846 | 2,451,458,922 2,596,339, 454 

Totals........ 18,850,384,667 | 17,263,573,887 | 17,742,784,518 | 18,505,951,299 | 21,730,204, 021 


1 Kight-month figure only. First reported May, 1941. 


Equation of Exchange.—The actual amount of currency held by the Canadian 
public constitutes only about 10 p.c. of the total money supply available. The 
remainder is made up of the deposits held by the chartered banks. 


The supply of circulating media, consisting of bank notes and coin in the hands 
of the public, showed an increase of about 33 p.c. during 1940, the first full year 
of war. The 1941 total of $442,000,000 rose about $109,000,000 over the preceding 
year. The sum of deposits held by the banks showed a greater absolute increase than 
in any other year in the period from 1921 to the present, rising to $38,026,000,000 
as compared with $2,749,000,000 in 1949. 
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By far the greater part of this advance was recorded by demand deposits, 
which rose from $875,000,000 in 1940 to $1,088,000,000. This increase was far 
greater than any previously listed, and demand deposits were almost double the 
total of 1921. Notice deposits had receded somewhat during the first war year; 
this. trend was continued in 1941, the total falling from $1,647,000,000 in 1940 
to $1,616,000,000. Deposits held by the Dominion Government averaged 
$91,000,000 greater than in 1940, and were $254,000,000 in 1941 as compared with 
$49,000,000 in 1988, the latest full year of peace. 


Significance is attached to the relation between the cash and cheque payments 
and the money supply. The latter, as stated above, is made up of the sum of the 
deposits held by the chartered banks and the total amount of coin in the hands of 
the public. The figure for “‘cash and cheque payments” denotes the total volume 
of all financial transactions in Canada, either by cash or cheque, during a given 
year. 


By dividing the total volume of cash and cheque transactions for a certain year 
_ by the money supply in that year, it can be determined how many times the supply 
changed hands or was ‘turned over’. This number is spoken of as the ‘‘velocity of 
money” during the period in question. 


During 1941, cash and cheque payments rose substantially over the total for 
1940, standing at $51,064,700,000 as compared with $44,210,800,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. This total was the highest recorded for cash and cheque payments 
over the past twenty years, except for the boom years of 1928-29. The total 
money supply advanced from $3,082,000,000 in 1940 to $3,368,000,000 in 1941— 
an all-time record. The percentage gain over 1940, however, was ee for cash 
and cheque transactions than for money supply. 


The velocity of money in 1941 was, therefore, higher than in the previous 
year, rising from 14-34 to 15-16, but the turnover was still not as great as in most 
other years since 1921. 


The volume of commodities and services multiplied by the prices at which 
they are purchased should conform to the trend of cheque and cash payments. 
The index of national income shown at p. 797 is regarded as the best measure of 
the former. 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks 


Assets and Liabilities.—The statistics in column 2 of Table 15 represent, for 
the years 1935 (when the Bank of Canada’was established) and 1939 to 1941, the 
total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered banks together with 
their deposits at the Bank of Canada. For 1929 (before the establishment of the 
Bank of Canada) they represent the totals of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin 
in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part of their deposits in the Central Gold 
Reserves not required against their note issues. 


ASSETS OF CHARTERED BANKS 
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15.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935 and 1939-41 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Cash Reserve 


; Against Total Total Total 
Bank Near Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank or Montreal: oo alc. ase sss as 1929 86,400,000 | 130,941,236 | 581,302,970 913, 759,043 
1935 65, 400, 000 349, 672,401 266, 878, 000 766, 144,449 
1939 78,200,000 | 468,069,688 | 260,693,738 925,992,713 
1940 82,105,000 | 474,602,100 | 291,336,380 965,842, 660 
1941 91,227,000 | 512,633,996 | 317,004,071 || 1,044, 850.338 
Banleok Nowa Scotia. io. . 25h. mohen. 1929 18,400, 000 44,107,378 | 172,881,551 275,257,022 
1935 23,400,000 | 103,828,021 | 110,217,442 277,368, 870 
1939 22,700,000 | 128,464,101 | 117,409,315 322, 729, 150 
1940 23,386,000 | 132,449,893 | 119,550,289 330,375,354 
1941 25,007,000 | 138,182,365 | 125,435,299 356, 254,715 
Banigot Rovontono.. cae. « deacse ne: ..| 1929 8,700, 000 17, 633 621 89,012,432 134,485,442 
1935 11,000, 000 43,941, 167 51,748, 891 121,582,723 
1939 14, 600, 000 72,630, 780 49,577,778 157,932,947 
S 1940 19,032,000 84,309, 161 53, 296, 684 172,928,217 
1941 19,976,000 79, 664, 947 64,129, 147 180, 458, 672 
Banque Provinciale du Canada....... 1929 1,200,000 10, 203, 136 33, 956, 608 54, 648,263 
1935 2,400, 000 20,044, 145 18,463,790 48 383, 082 
1939 4,900, 000 30,766, 756 19, 986, 634 61,891, 607 
1940 7,571, 000 24,208, 543 19,545, 892 57,533,566 
1941 5,971,000 28,506, 160 18, 835, 634 60,189, 668 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 1929 40,000, 000 86,446,466 | 498,345,544 737,542,966 
1935 46,500,000 | 206,399,787 | 253,387,099 585,971, 609 
1939 50,200,000 | 287,270,300 | 251,199,518 680, 265,958 
1940 51,901,000 | 284,121,670 | 273,606,233 703,694,975 
1941 54,235,000 | 313,516,468 | 291,068, 660 758, 507,529 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 1929 38,300,000 | 126,757,074 | 614,062,764 949,919, 252 
: 1935 42,000,000 | 192,962,019 | 379,979,253 750,717,195 
1939 58,600,000 | 356,990,782 | 339,970,347 935,002,482 
1940 63,308,000 | 382,989,792 | 350,346, 607 955,834, 189 
1941 68,599,000 | 427,322,930 | 361,059,239 || 1,042,397, 616 
AP OEMON SAN Keak ac. ios eee os cies 1929 7,700,000 20,378, 753 99 , 205, 694 150,976, 550 
1935 8,300, 090 36, 766, 116 62,975,908 126, 554, 150 
1939 13, 700, 000 56, 882,370 58,999,340 148, 898, 691 
1940 12,903,000 48,271,820 71,468, 658 153,426, 156 
1941 13, 610, 000 51,360, 669 79,571,334 166, 694, 489 
Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 1929 4,400, 000 39,444, 192 90,376,497 155,406, 098 
1935 8,300, 000 49,179,738 54,918, 167 128,034, 699 
1939 11,300, 000 56, 858, 195 69,747,306 155, 671, 248 
1940 13,322,000 60, 857,393 65,599, 247 157,490, 674 
1941 14,463,000 75,017,279 59,705, 561 167, 131, 763 
Imperial Bank of Canada............ 1929 7,300,000 21,818, 113 96, 859, 437 148, 644, 987 
1935 7,700,000 36, 690, 525 75, 599, 203 137,764,752 
1939 12,200, 000 69, 870, 089 73,819, 560 175; 969, 083 
1940 12,034,000 76, 167,351 76,235, 567 185, 644,339 
1941 13,429, 000 88,029,511 81, 668, 421 206.010, 692 
Weyburn Security Bank?............. 1929 200, 000 1,165, 832 3,178, 206 6,349, 160 
Barelays Bank (Canada)............. 19293 100, 000 358, 012 197,405 4,437,434 
1935 600, 000 4,867,734 2,263,072 14,056,175 
1939 1,700,000 12,527,185 2212) 8 i 27,210, 707 
1940 1, 684, 000 11,489,325 3,036, 284 24,546,329 
1941 1,791,000 12,309,091 4,703,930 25,885,775 
LO GAES che? arena 555 oe a 1929 212,000,000 | 499,015,138 |2,279,247,504 || 3,528,468, 027 
1935 215,600,000 |1,044,351,653 |1,276,430,825 || 2,956,577, 704 
1939 268,200,000 |1,540,330,246 |1,243,616,409 | 3,591,564,586 
1940 287,246,000 |1,579,467,048 |1,324,021,841 || 3,707,316,459 
1941 308,308,000 |1,726,543,416 |1,403,181,296 || 4,008,381, 257 


1 Hixcluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. See also text immediately preceding this 
table. 2 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 3 Four-month averages; 
bank commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month 
averages for all banks. 
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16.— Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935 and 
1939-41 


Notr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank 


Bank of Montreal. . 


Bank of Nova 
Scobviae san 4-6 


Bank of Toronto... 


Banque Provinciale 
du Canada....... 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce....... 


Royal Bank of 
Canada ss....9 


Dominion Bank.... 


Banque Canadienne 
Nationale........ 


Imperial Bank of 
Canadanes+.5 ee 


Batk2: sabit. eee 
Barclays Bank 
(Canada). o5 are 


Year 


Deposit Liabilities 


Public 


$ 


680, 631, 822 
617,001,769 
750, 843, 149 
761,941,968 
810,063,931 


202,312,043 
215, 204,121 
255, 696,020 
255, 082, 462 
267,558, 656 


100, 825, 532 
94, 232, 159 
124,955,879 
136, 409, 387 
140, 885, 437 


42,296, 216 
38,919,770 
47,741, 664 
46,461, 146 
49,139,621 


529, 141,722 
466,714,142 
553,561, 604 
558,310,816 
587,937,364 


700, 120,040 
614, 911, 650 
782,428, 491 
794,352,366 
857, 834, 598 


107, 612, 958 
97,065,461 
117,171,195 
118,346, 660 
128,723,031 


115, 948, 289 
104, 903, 295 
131,068, 530 
130,347, 640 
137,096,175 


110,927,178 
106, 821,368 
134, 540, 528 
137,663,557 
149, 933, 269 


4,415, 648 


493,097 
6,196,018 
17,096, 442 
13,574,870 
14,040,831 


Inter- 
Bank 


$ 


30,303,442 
9,485,070 
20,597,881 
23,303, 662 
21,740,093 


6,968, 960 
4,105,639 
5, 825, 746 
5,873,485 
5,601,764 


4,301,318 
2,500, 251 
4,277, 255 
1,904, 866 
1,377,418 


121,181 


53, 207,388 
10, 233,069 
16,210,772 
12,085,956! 
10,979, 596 


33, 889, 308 
10,559,813 
18,055,054 
13,921,078 
11,235,975 


6,009, 296 
3, 234,575 
3,411,827 
2,491,150 
2,274,048 


1,079,893 
1,051,327 
1,962,173 
2,324, 589 
2,297,924 


3,602, 427 
2,803,772 
3,724,812 
3,130, 221 
3,238, 654 


45,729 


2,844,367 
5,078, 168 
6, 247, 250 
5,477,569 
3,931,114 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders 


$ 


70,446,677 
74,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000, 000 
75,000,000 


30,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36,000,000 


14,127, 164 
15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15, 166, 666 


5,500, 900 
5,000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5,000, 000 


55,343,749 
50,000, 000 
50,000, 000 
50,000, 000 
50,000, 000 


68, 142,960 
55,009,000 
55,000, 000 
55,000, 000 
55,000, 000 


15, 638, 582 
14,000,000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 


12,598,742 
12,000, 009 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 


15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15,000,000 


774,560 


1,000,000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 


Totals... 5... 


1940 
1941 


102,352, 044)/2,594,395,813 
64, 791,170/2,361,969,753 
145, 755, 609) 2,915,103.502 
227,032,192) 2.952,490,870 


Notes in 
Circulation | Govern- 
ment 
$ $ 
44,588,405) 53,303,709 
29,849,273) 23,491,810 
21,346,573) 44,796,211 
20,389,707} 68,241,510 
18,938,681) 95,705,919 
15,956, 549 3,061, 797 
10,771, 142 2,957,607 
8,473,645 9, 280,712 
8,637,008} 15,550,777 
7,219,026] 21,538,474 
8,334,322 1,058, 293 
5, 260,483 1,914, 259 
SaGlonos a 6,033,716 
3,503,757] 11,491,628 
2,938,669} 14,387,903 
4,464,714 425,790 
3, 602,388 245,491 
2,757, 853 3, 192,000 
2,690,065 2,995, 882 
2,266, 648 acl lien ry 
33,352,567| 11,530,442 
25,348,088} 14,619,635 
16,437,765] 26,470,370 
16,778,199} 43,195,784 
15,862,163) 66,295,977 
41,105,812} 23,341,461 
30,894,509} 14,668,783 
25,845,811] 31,466,558 
24,686,996} 45,768,512 
22,129,099} 62,459,241 
7,994,871 1,890,531 
6, 264,324 1,343,678 
5, 122,320 4,674,175 
4,563,144 8,918,454 
3,844,848} 13,480,457 
11,796,049 3,117,266 
6, 660,373 1,653,758 
4,852,045 3,947,263 
4,696,633 6,533,416 
3,760,673) 10,760,121 
10, 150, 422 4,484,691 
GnlO4 185i Saar onl 
5,141,100} 15,243,191 
4,784,261} 21,967,249 
4,133,165} 29,539,121 
511, 116 138,064 
108, 607 Nil 
289,337 138,598 
372,458 651, 413 
404, 608 2,368, 980 
527,783 4,083,941 
178,291,030 
125,644,102 
94,064,997 
91,134,378 
81,620,755 


321, 568, 93113.143,212,913 


140,477,064 
49,098, 624 
83,137,389 
70,541, 960 
62,699,151 


287,905,767 
278, 250,000 
279.250, 000 
279,250,000 


Total 
Liabilities 


$ 


908,926,178 
764,351, 694 
924,521,059 
963,090, 442 


1,042,636 ,864 


272,704,813 
276,534, 562 
321,557,115 
328,798, 600 
354, 705, 789 


132,734,214 
120, 647,696 
155,644,457 
170, 182,840 
177, 248, 593 


54, 146, 698 
48,052,045 
61,570, 884 
57,229,901 
59,856, 650 


731,593, 634 
584, 120, 623 


677,765,630 - 


700,062, 652 
754,732,015 


944,796,101 
748,444,778 
931, 464, 933 
952,692,873 


1,039,197,648 


150,041,996 
125,952,174 
148,019,960 
152, 468, 805 
165,708,770 


153 , 806, 492 
127,372,211 
154,834,376 
156, 764,363 
166, 482, 147 


146,916, 789 
136,675,412 
175,024, 696 
184,533,567 
204, 855,413 


6,258, 719 


4,449,695 
14,049,157 
27,197,989 
24,530, 782 
25,863,458 


3,903,408,865 


2, 946,200,352 
3,577,601,099 


3,690,354,825 


279,416. 666 


'3,991,287,347 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 


Canada, May 1, 1981. 


2 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of 
3 Four-month averages; bank commenced business in September, 1929. 
The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages for all banks. 
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Earnings of Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the peoiintwons 
of general business. 


17.—_Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1936-41 


Norts.—These figures are not strictly comparable owing to variations from vear to year in the practices 
of individual banks and between banks. With the exception of the Banque Provinciale du Canada, the 
profits are shown after deducting Dominion and Provincial Government taxes. 


| 


1936 t 1937 1938 
Bank Net ) Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
; $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 3,181,501 8 3,408 , 328 8 3,398,390 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,926,686 |. 12 1,982,140 12 1,980,769 12 
Bank On Morontos-w.\.. 2... 1,141,810 10 11563372 10 1,163,716 10 
Banque Provinciale du 
Cannan rere cae 402,678 6 444 410 6 450, 427 6 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 2,909,124 8 2,934,117 8 2,648,975 8 
Royal Bank of Canada..... 3,504, 241 8. Bs 79 8 3,696, 233 8 
Dominion. Bank), dis \secn sas 951,277 10 976,838 10 960,121 10 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationalese: #6 fhe se. e 727,935 8 774, 228 8 780, 240 8 
Imperial Bank of mes 962,813 10 967,977 10 961,342 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).. 1 - 1 - 1 - 
Totals, Net Profits ec devecs 15,708, 065 - 16,355,789 - 16,040,213 - 
1939 1940 1941 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montrea]........... 8, 462, 446 8 3,435, 941 8 3,437,026 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 2e03os000 12 1,941,330 12 1,935, 602 12 
Banko O6OnbOess2.-4a.cews. 1,324, 229 10 1, 294, 549 10 1,371,556 10 
Banque Provinciale du 
Gama ate. one eetnek. cee 457,173 6 436, 684 6 440, 643 6 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 2,938,105 8 3,006,035 8 3,013,152 8 
Royal Bank of Canada..... 3, 724, 842 8 3,526, 894 8 3,535, 928 8 
Dominion Bank............ 802, 296 10 958, 788 10 939,322 10 
Banque Canadienne 
NESTON SO} 5 crsttex-« chose oom, 3 783,184 8 812,588 8 811,351 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 966, 258 10 961,017 10 872,190 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 1 ee 1 - 1 - 
Totals, Net Profits....... 16, 491,866 - 16,373,826 - 16,356,770 - 


1 Not reported. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the 
number of banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 7, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1916, and in Table 18, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, 
and shows a growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,083, inclusive of sub-agencies, 
at Dec. 31, 1930. Sinze then some unprofitable branches have been closed and the 
total has declined to 3,300, exclusive of 139 branches and agencies in other countries, 
as at Dec. 31, 1941. 
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18.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1858, 1992, 


1995, 1920, 1926, 1930 and 1938-41 


Province 


Pe isianae ss 
Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick.. 


Manitoba........ 
Yukon and 

INS Wis ere roe 

Totalsi.2ic2. 


19381 19391 19401 
No No No 
27 26 
134 134 134 
98 97 
1,078 1,079 1,083 
1,210 1,208 1, 208 
164 164 162 
246 241 Dee 
180 174 Tio 
190 191 192 
5 5 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 
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19.— Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in Each Province and 


Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1941 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 609 in 1941, including 4 outside Canada. 


Banque Provinciale du Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Royal Bank of Canada 
Dominton¢ Bank: 4: st Mae tee a 
Banque Canadienne Nationale 
Imperial Bank of Canada 
Barclays Bank (Canada) 


Wotalstif04.. 2h oe Be ee 


er ry 


i 


Bank of Lorontos <2, eee ee ee ee 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Royal Bank of Canada 
Dominion Bank! 23 > Clg ce eee 
Banque Canadienne Nationale 
Tmperial Bank of Canada 
Barclays Bank (Canada) 


Totalsieiots. tose Bee 


ee ee ee 


CC ee a 


eee emer sr ere e rece sereees 


CHONCL! Boa ace i aera Ta ee fe eT et 


PE: 
Island 


Saskat- 


Nova 
Scotia 


* Quebec 


Ontario | Manitoba 


Outside 


ee ee ee ee) ee 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the First World War and early post-war period, rising to a 


total of 206 in 1921. 


and sub-agencies in 1940, but has risen slightly to 139 for 1941. 


Since then the number gradually declined to 134 branches 


i i i i i 
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20.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1940 and 1941 


Bank and Location 1940 1941 Bank and Location 1940 1941 
No. No. No. No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
Newfoundland)... 6. .i 06. <5 51 62 Newfoundland.............. 5 71 
LLL 1 Ghee Challe ae Ae pny a ee 24 2 Pin elandicn ee Moke ofc ee 2 2 
United States:.............. 3 3 British West Indies......... 11 11 
United states. ¢ 2s ncdecs oss. 1 
Bank of Nova Scotia— 11] Oy: bans ae = «BIRO RS PAG es ne 22 22 
Newfoundland............... 12 12 Puerto: Rico; CtC...id. «<<... 8 9 
ne barrel: Were cs, s ho ee oe 1 1 France (auxiliary)........... Nil Nil 
British West Indies.......... 111 11! DAIN: crs? weet a es. See cs ‘ 
United States....... re 2 2 Central and South America 21 21 
(Gis dei Te cae | ORM: pea aies TS ea 8 8 
PHCTEO RICO, CLE. panics e ac 3 3 Dominion Bank— 
1 a hiG LE nO Ye Migs ih rent aeita ca a a 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— WhitedsStates iis. 9s. ee 1 1 
INewiroundland: - conic. con sielsicie'e 2 2 
Rela as eee dee a latretet oes 1 1 Banque Canadienne 
British West Indies.......... 3 3 Nationale— 
Uyirted States: ..:.5..0sssc.0 5 5 5 OPAMCO™ tttcg RDG cena Sie 1 Nil 
Niven ae Ate arse settee s 1 1 —_——__-|——-- — 
IROUaISS, oo stecor cs ae 1322 135% 
1 Exclusive of one sub-agency. 2 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 3 Exclusive of four sub- 
agencies. 


Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is natural 
that the banks that finance the business institutions should also absorb the bulk 
of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus, 
in Canada, the great bulk of the current savings of the people has been found in the 
savings or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average 
figures of which are given in Table 7 of this chapter, the 1941 average being 
$1,088,198,370. This is not so true to-day, when the Government is absorbing a 
large proportion of current savings for the financing of the war: Further, the cur- 
rent savings of the Canadian people are going very largely into the purchase of life 
insurance, the total premiums paid in the single year 1940 aggregating $207,214,049. 
Nevertheless, current savings as shown by deposits in the banks are large, although 
those in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less 
significant. 

There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which the deposits are a 
direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government: savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the Province. Thirdly, there are, in the 
Province of Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established 
under Dominion legislation and reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. 

Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
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available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers General and at certain designated centres 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. From deposits of $1,483,219 at June 30, 1868, increases were registered 
until 1887, $21,334,525 being shown at the.credit of depositors at June 30 of that 
year. Commencing about 50 years ago, the individual banks ‘were gradually 
amalgamated with the Post Office Savings Bank, and at Mar. 31, 1928, deposits 
had fallen to $7,640,566. The remaining banks finally were amalgamated with 
those of the Post Office in March, 1929. 


21.— Deposits with Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, Fiscal 
Years 1918-41 


Notse.—Figures for Provincial Government savings banks are not included. Figures for 1868-1917 
will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amal- 
gamated with the Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. 


ace ee ominion eee 
ce overnment ce 
Year Savings Savings Year Savings 

Bank Bank Bank 

$ $ $ 

OTS erase oe aa ee, Reker 41,283,479 IOS ORDERS 1930 ee PRee tag ete ee 26,086,036 
NOLO AVE SE eee eee 41,654,960 11, 402,098 19S Pee he eee, See ae 24,750,227 
1920 ee ek oe 31,605, 594 10,729, 218 DAS Pan Lene, SUR Ss yc AMES ee 23,919,677 
ODES Sereda ston he a eer cece 29,010,619 10, 150, 189 193325 Ke. Ase eo 23,920,915 
1922 ge a SE eed yo eps 24,837,181 9,829, 653 T984335 tS. eg en eee ee 23,158,919 
1925 e ee i eee tad ee ere te 22,357, 268 9,433,839 OSB nas eee cee eee aes aes 22,547,006 
pO ee De AS eee Ae See 25,156, 449 9,055,091 19364 eS. Soe a eae 22,047, 287 
TODS RURCE BSR Ay oth eee entree 24, 662,060 8,949,073 LOST ce ene Lee a ee 21,879, 593 
LOA Ga a a re al Neem ter oS nt 24,035, 669 8,794,870 TOSS Pisces ae mete tree othe re 22,587,233 
LOD Te teeet on sae" aye ARON ay sats a 23 , 402,337 8,519, 706 193 One t giee ee rye ae ee ek 23,045,576 
1928: Pot re we Ss ens ei Bick apie 23,463,210 7,640, 566 POAQR oo rece ose eae eae a eae 23,100,118 
1929 RES RE Newnes 28,375,770 SPM) AL QAM SS Sere (TR ae ens ak Ee 22,176,633 


22._Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1936-41 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ 2,292,326 | 2,830,193 | 3,671,298 | 3,812,974 | 4,305,638 3,998,091 
Interest on deposits......... 435,558 426,535 432,436 445, 886 450, 559 433,901 
Totals, cash and interest....| 2,727,884 | 3,256,728 | 4,103,734 | 4,258,861 | 4,756,197 4,431,992 
Withdrawals. 09, AVMs 3,227,602 | 3,424,422 | 3,396,094 | 3,800,518 | 4,701,655 5,355,478 
At credit of depositors...... 22,047,287 | 21,879,593 | 22,587,233 | 23,045,576 | 23,100,118 | 22,176,633 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
Savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 14 p.c. per annum com- 
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pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits on Jan. 31, 1942, were $36,440,000, and the number of depositors 
at that date was approximately 110,000. Twenty-three branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 2 p.c., or term certificates for 
one, two or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 
2 p.c. for one year and 2 p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in savings 
certificates on Dec. 31, 1941, was $4,503,787, made up of $2,901,653 in demand 
certificates and $1,602,134 in term certificates. 


Penny Banks.—Provision is made by the Penny Bank Act (R.S.C., 1927, 
c. 13) for the institution of banks designed to encourage small savings by school 
children, although their facilities are not confined to children. Such banks are 
not deemed to be banks within the meaning of the Bank Act, but are savings banks 
within the meaning of the Winding-Up Act and their powers are strictly limited. 
The only bank operating under this statute is the Penny Bank-of Ontario. 


23. LSAlgcate: and Liabilities of the Penny Bank of Ontario, Years Ended June 30, 


1938=41 
Item 1938 1939 4940 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets 

SEC Uist ROB MR et ari tates 3 5 RAMPS te TRS Ee a oe 816,190 894,136 903,610 720,109 
Cash on hand and on deposit................3 aan ees 596, 874 565,330 431,761 383,909 

Totals, Assets!................... Set be ae 1,414,027 | 1,460,562 | 1,836,278 | 1,105,974 

Liabilities 

Meposits and accrued interest.....1..c.sss.scees cee 1,384, 612 1,428, 225 1,299,359 I, on 450 
Surplus (guarantee fund and interest earned).......... 29,415 O2joo 36,919 0,524 

Totals, Liabilities..............0.....0006- 1,414,027 | 1,460,562 | 1,336,278 | 1,105,9742 


1 Totals include minor unspecified items. 2 Includes $15,000 due under agreement dated Apr. 26, 1932. 


As at June 30, 1941, the Penny Bank of Ontario served a school population of 
208,000 children in 525 schools. The Public Schools Act (R.S.O., ce. 357, Sect. 89-Y) 
and the High Schools Act’ (ce. 360, Sect. 25-B) state that the Board of Trustees 
may provide books, stationery and other materials necessary in connection with the 
establishment and maintenance of a penny savings bank or any system introduced 
for the encouragement of thrift and the habit of saving. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Mar. 31, 1942, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $5,300,000, savings deposits of $62,479,105, and total 
liabilities of $65,738,521. Total assets amounted to $71,208,625 including over 
$54,000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Econo- 
mie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855, 
and given a Dominion charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had on Mar. 31, 1942, savings de- 
posits of $11,907,307, a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000, and total assets 
of $15,473,086. 
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Les Caisses Populaires or People’s Banks of Quebec (450 reported to the 
Provincial Government in 1940) are also an important element in promoting thrift 
and assisting business in that Province although they are in reality co-operative 
agencies for extending credit and not banks. At the close of their fiscal year 
ended in 1940, savings deposits in these agencies amounted to $14,936,189, while the 
amount on loan was $15,599,614. Loans granted in 1940 numbered 30,700 amount- 
ing to $5,733,687. Profits realized amounted to $781,092. Information regarding 
membership and balance-sheet items will be found at p. 553 of this volume. 


24.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec, Representative Fiscal Years 1868-1990 and 1905-42 


Norre.—Figures for intermediate years will be found at p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ $ 

LSGS aiecen eo eae De OOO OO ale Olio cmnpe ra abate 30 0205 :C00%e Ilek GLO eral ober etme. eee 70, 809, 603 
TSO ae em ee ee 5,369, 103 ADT 4is Serene ests: 40,133,351 1930. jipe erent eee 68, 846, 366 
IS7Zb? esse Seater 66115416) 5 BIOS he eee OR + 394110439 ei 19S lees ers & Soe 69,820,422 
LS SOM Re eee-caaver nee Ps 6, G81 .02 Dine |lel OU Gee meen eouetae DORA” Nl O82 hex seer eae 68, 683 , 324 
SOD eerste Sree Qe 19M SOD WSO A nano nes AOE 405-05 emi =lOSo\s nen sie eer 68,113,501 
1800h se eee a ee 105908; 987 eH MOIS 2.3, tere eae 44-139 978i Ook Ameo. cate teiaee 66, 673,219 
LSOSI MRE ae Ae 13, 128, 483 LOO eae ret 3 42,000, 543 1935 seas os Sa ccee 66,496, 595 
1900 nico ae dee 1742547221 e990 nee ee ee AG H(99. 87-7 ml OSC. een roneneamien 69, 665, 415 
1905. Re eet aoe 250502066) | 1021 eet eee 53, 118,053 1937 Ses eee 73,450, 133 
1906 Be oe a oewtres py Ges 48). ies UY: Ra Ve A ee ec es Pe aa 5S, DVOs- 010. e193 Oper es eee 77, 260,433 
ASOT es ee 28; 300 OLS man O2OMNe Aeebaeecsenee: 59,327,961 1939) ce aereeacnyee 81,566, 754 
1908 Rh. ccsits kena 28; 92724 Se OD AES Bie. eek oe 64,245, 811 1940: Menta hey. eee 79, 838,963 
DOOD seers cise peace aber 29,867,973 1s eee ee Se Se GSS oeeOs. ata Olt eee ee acne year 76,391,775 
1910 25 4.c thal 52, 2306203 R S126 SRA ee Shoe 67,241,344 19425". Se eee es ceeee 74,386, 412 
LOT eon oersewants Heresies 32230 G20 Al O2 Tien ree eee Soee 69,940,351 
tN ee errant nt Serna oes 34,770,386 b9Q3F th ee Bee | 72,695,422 


1 For 1907 and subsequent years the fiscal year ended Mar. 31; previous to 1907 the year ended June 380. 


Section 7.—Foreign Exchange 
Subsection 1.—Exchange Rates* 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in 
Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the 
import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direc- 
tion, until the outbreak of the First World War. During the first eleven years after 
Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the 
United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. 
From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and 
variation was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the First World War, both the pound sterling and the 
Canadian dollar were removed from the gold standard and fell to a discount in 
New York. However, this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage 
by sales of United States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by 
borrowing in the United States, and, after the United States entered the War, by 
arrangement with the United States Government. After the War, when the ex- 


Ss Pe by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 
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changes were ‘unpegged’ about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as 
$3-18 and the Canadian dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of 
the next year or two, exchange returned practically to par, and the United Kingdom 
resumed gold payments in April, 1925, and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then 
until 1928 the exchanges were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian 
dollar again feil to a moderate discount in New York. ‘The dislocation of exchange 
persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. 
Dollar rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered 
intervals. 


Pre-War Movements in Canadian Exchange.—In September, 1931, the 
equilibrium of the international exchange was seriously disturbed. This unfortunate 
turn of events followed a period of over six years during which the nations of the 
world had worked steadily towards the stabilization of their currency systems upon 
a gold basis. Within two months of the time when the United Kingdom found it 
necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, only a very small number of 
countries, including the United States and France, were left with currencies un- 
shaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The decision of the United 
Kingdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted in a sharp depreciation 
of sterling in New York. Canadian rates depreciated also, and fluctuated broadly 
with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the ranks of gold-standard 
currencies on Apr. 19, 1933. 


Since that time, major adjustments have occurred in practically all currencies 
of the world. The United States dollar was replaced on a eo basis, but was 
devalued at 59-06 p.c. of its former gold parity (133 grains or z's oz. of gold to the 
dollar as against 23-22 grains previously) on Jan. 31, 1934, with other countries 


following suit at irregular intervals until the final etiache of the European gold 


‘bloc’ in September, 1936. These countries, including France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, were the last to abandon post-war gold standards established between 1925 
and 1927. Evidence of instability from 1937-39 was provided by the establishment 
of lower levels for sterling, the French franc, the Spanish peseta and the Brazilian 
milreis. 


War-Time Movements in Canadian Exchange.—At the beginning of the 
present war, sterling and Canadian funds, like those of the other initial belligerents, 
fell to a discount at New York. The immediate imposition of foreign exchange 
controls at London and Ottawa stabilized sterling at $4-023-$4-034, the Canadian 
dollar at 90-09-90-91 cents. These official rates have remained unchanged to date. 
Unofficial rates on both currencies have been quoted, and have fluctuated fairly 
widely with the course of the War: the lowest point of the Canadian dollar, viz., 
78 cents, was reached on May 21, 1940, but it has risen above 89 cents at later 
dates. The importance of the unofficial market, never great, has steadily declined 
with the improvement of exchange control methods. 


The War has ended all free exchange.. At the end of 1941 the pound sterling 
was the only European currency regularly quoted in New York. Quotations for 
the European States still neutral have not been available at Montreal since June, 
1941, and for some time before that were largely on a nominal basis. The same 
applies to the Japanese yen and Japanese-dominated Chinese units. United States, 


British Empire and other currencies which are still frequently traded are so rigidly 


controlled that changes in methods used to maintain fixed rates, rather than any 
slight changes in quotations, have come to be the significant events in the foreign 
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exchange market. Like sterling, the various currencies attached to it, with the 
exception of the Indian rupee, have remained pegged during the War. Most 
South American rates have been similarly rigid, although there are free rates for 
some of these units which continue to fluctuate. The Chungking dollar is one of 
the few exceptions to rigidity in exchange rates, and United States and British 
assistance have minimized its variations in 1941. 


Canadian foreign exchange trade at present is essentially in two currencies, 
the United States dollar and the pound sterling. All other units must be converted 
into one or the other of these for trading purposes. Shortage of the former and 
surplus of the latter have from the beginning of the War necessitated exchange 
control. 


The tables showing foreign exchange rates formerly published in this section 


of the Year Book are omitted from this edition for the reasons given above. The 
following were the exchange quotations at Montreal in 1940 and 1941 of the cur- 
rencies of six important countries with which Canada trades: Argentina (peso) free 
rate 1940, 25 cents; 1941, 26 cents. Brazil (milreis), free rate, 5-6 cents. Great 
Britain (pound) $4-48-$4-47. Australia (pound), $3-576. New Zealand (pound), 


$3-590. Union of South Africa (pound), $4-46. United States (dollar), $1-10- 7 


$1-11. 
Subsection 2.—War-Time Control of Foreign Exchange 


An article that outlines the reasons for coritrol, the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Foreign Exchange Control Board and the establishment of the Ex- 
change Fund through which purchases and sales of foreign funds are made, appears 
at pp. 833-835 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The general policies of the Board have undergone some modification during 
the past year and the following paragraphs bring this section of the original article 
up to date. 


All financial transactions between residents of Canada and residents of other 
countries are subject to the control of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. Under 
the Foreign Exchange Control Order,* all foreign exchange received by residents of 
Canada must be sold to, and all foreign exchange required by residents must be 
purchased from, an authorized dealer (i.e., a branch in Canada of a Canadian 
chartered bank) or other agent of the Board at the official rates of exchange;f trans- 
fers of Canadian dollars by residents to non-residents may be made only under 
permit from the Board; all exports and imports of goods, currency, securities and 
other property may be made only under licence from the Board; and sales of secu- 
rities in Canada by or on behalf of non-residents are subject to permit from the 
Board. 


The Board has power to exempt transactions from the provisions of the Order 
and has by Regulationt exempted from licence and permit requirements transfers 
of Canadian dollars by residents of Canada to residents of sterling-area countries 
and imports of goods from or originating in countries in the sterling area. In 


* Order in Council P.C. 7378 of Dec. 13, 1940, as amended by P.C. 1672 of Mar. 7, 1941; P.C. 2786 of 
Apr. 22, 1941; P.C. 3081 of May 1, 1941; P.C. 7667 of Oct. 1, 1941; and P.C. 10064 of Dec. 24, 1941. 

Tt The official rates for United States dollars and pounds sterling have been unchanged from Sept. 16, 
1939, to the date of going to press (July, 1942) and are as follows: United States dollars, buying rate 10 p.c. 
premium, selling rate 11 p.c. premium; pounds sterling, buying rate $4-48, selling rate $4. 47. 

{ The Regulations of the Board at the time of going to press (July, 1942) are contained in a special 
issue of the Canada Gazette dated Dec. 30, 1941. 
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addition, residents who receive sterling* are not required to offer such sterling for 
sale to the Board through an authorized dealer. They may deposit sterling which 
they receive in a sterling bank account and make disbursements therefrom for any 
of their own expenditures in the sterling area without permit from the Board. All 
purchases and sales of sterling for Canadian dollars must, however, be made through 
an authorized dealer in Canada. | . 


The Board has also exempted from licence and permit requirements a number 
of normal small transactions with countries outside the sterling area. 


The broad lines of policy laid down in the Foreign Exchange Control Order 
and the Regulations and instructions of the Board may be summarized as follows:— 


(1) Remittances to sterling area. Sterling is provided for remittance to 
countries in the sterling area and residents of Canada may transfer Canadian dollars 
to sterling-area countries for any purpose without limitation as to amount. 


(2) Export of goods. All exports of goods from Canada to countries outside 
the sterling area must produce their fair value in United States dollars.* Exports 
to countries in the sterling area may be made for payment in sterling or Canadian 
dollars transferred from Canadian dollar accounts of residents of the sterling area. 


(3) Services rendered by residents to non-residents. Residents of Canada _ 
are required to obtain payment in United States dollars for the fair value of services 
performed for non-residents other than residents of the sterling area with the 
exception of ordinary services rendered to tourists. Payment for services rendered 
for residents of the sierling area may be accepted in sterling or in Canadian dollars 
transferred from accounts of sterling-area residents. . 


(4) Imports of goods. United States dollars are provided and payment in 
Canadian dollars is permitted for the fair value of any imports of goods (not pro- 
hibited under any other law) originating in and shipped to Canada from non- 
sterling-area countries. Goods of sterling-area origin or which are shipped to 
Canada from the sterling area may be paid for only in sterling or in Canadian dollars 
transferred to a sterling-area country. 


(5) Services rendered to residents by non-residents. United States dollars 
are provided and payment in Canadian dollars permitted for normal services rendered 
to residents of Canada by non-residents who are not residents of the sterling area 
except that ocean transportation charges on goods consigned to Canada from the 
sterling area may be paid only in sterling. Payment for services rendered by 
residents of the sterling area may be made only in sterling or in Canadian dollars 
transferred to a sterling-area country. 


(6) Current income of non-residents. Permission is granted for the payment 
in United States dollars or Canadian dollars of rents, interest, wages and other 
types of current income accruing in Canada to non-residents other than residents of 
the sterling area. Where such income is payable in Canadian dollars, either the 
resident making the payment or the non-resident recipient may obtain United States 
dollars at the official rate for the equivalent of the Canadian dollar amount payable. 
Authority is given for the payment of dividends from the current earnings of Cana- 
dian companies and non-residents other than residents of the sterling area are 


* For the purposes of the Foreign Exchange Control Order ‘sterling’ is defined to mean and include the 
local currency of any country in the sterling area and ‘United States dollars’ is defined to mean and include 
any other foreign currency (except the currency of a sterling-area country) which is freely convertible into 
United States dollars. Throughout this article these terms are used in the same sense as in the Order. 
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. furnished with the United States dollar equivalent at the official rate. As in the 
case of other payments, income accruing to residents of. the sterling area may be 
paid only in sterling or Canadian dollars. 


(7) Gifts, benevolent remittances, etc. Bona fide benevolent remittances 
such as charitable donations, gifts, family maintenance, religious and missionary 
expenditures and remittances by non-profit organizations are permitted to be made 
to non-residents other than residents of the sterling area in United States or Canadian 
dollars within moderate limits. As indicated above, remittances in sterling or 
Canadian dollars to residents of the sterling area may be made for any purpose or 
amount. 


(8) Debts payable to non-residents. Residents of Canada are permitted to 
fulfil their legal obligations to non-residents other than residents of the sterling area 
as and when they fall due if such obligations were incurred prior to Sept. 16, 1989, or 
if after that date, where incurred with the consent of the Board. Where debts are 
contractually payable in foreign currency, that foreign currency is provided for 
repayment; payment of debts contractually payable in Canadian dollars is per- 
mitted to be made in Canadian dollars. A resident is not permitted to incur capital 
obligations to a non-resident other than a resident of the sterling area, either in 
Canadian dollars or foreign exchange, without obtaining the prior approval of the 
' Board. Obligations to residents of the sterling area may be paid in sterling or 
Canadian dollars whether or not they are due. 


(9) Other capital payments to non-residents. In general, capital payments 
to non-residents who are not residents of the sterling area, other than in satisfaction 
of legitimate debts, are not permitted either in Canadian dollars or in foreign ex- 
change; for example, a resident is not permitted to make a payment to a non- 
resident other than a resident of the sterling area for the purchase of securities. In 
the particular case of sales of real estate owned in Canada by non-residents other 
than residents of the sterling area prior to the inception of exchange control and 
any distributions to non-residents other than residents of the sterling area of the 
capital of estates and trusts, payments to the vendor or beneficiary of other than 
nominal amounts are permitted only where the proceeds are invested in Canadian 
domestic securities. 


(10) Securities transactions. Residents disposing of foreign securities to 
non-residents other than residents of the sterling area must obtain payment of the 
full value in United States dollars which they must either reinvest immediately in 
other similar foreign securities or sell to an authorized dealer. Residents are 
likewise not provided with United States dollars nor may they transfer Canadian 
dollars to non-residents other than residents of the sterling area for the purchase of 
securities. On the other hand, the sale of securities in Canada ky non-residents 
other than residents of the sterling area is generally permitted only where the secur- 
ities were purchased in Canada for cash since the commencement of exchange 
control or where the proceeds are being reinvested simultaneously in Canadian 
domestic securities. 


(11) Travel. In July, 1940, the Government announced the policy of re- 
stricting the use of Canada’s resources of United States dollars for pleasure travel 
abroad and the Board accordingly does not sell United States dollars for that purpose. 
Residents of Canada, Newfoundland and of the sterling area are required to obtain 
travel permits from the Board before leaving Canada (except when travelling direct 
to sterling-area countries) whether or not they are carrying any Canadian or foreign 
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funds with them. United States exchange continues to be provided for business 
travel, for purposes of health, where necessary, or for travel for educational purposes 
in certain circumstances and in cases where the only or quickest and most direct 
route between two Canadian points is through the United States. Travel permits 
are also issued in cases where no direct or indirect expenditure of Canada’s United 
States dollar resources fs involved. The expenditure of sterling or Canadian dollars 
for travel in sterling-area countries for any purpose and amount is permitted. 


(12) Canadian-dollar bank accounts of non-residents. No transfer of Canadian 
dollars may be made from accounts of residents of the sterling area to accounts of 
non-residents who are not residents of the sterling area and vice versa. With this 
exception, withdrawals from Canadian-dollar bank accounts of non-residents with 
Canadian banks and transfers of Canadian dollars between non-residents or from 
non-residents to residents may be made without any permit from the Board. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presents at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 

Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 

lected. However, certain summary statistics of provincial companies have been 
supplied for 1940 by courtesy of those companies and are included in Table 1 in 
order to complete the picture for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is 
represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and 
representative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion 
registered companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies 
operating under Dominion charter, except that, beginning with 1925, the statistics of 
loan companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia, 
and brought by thelawsof that Province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included in Table 3 as well as those for trust 
companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1938. These historical 
series start with the year 1920, at which time the Dominion Department of Insurance 
took over the administration of the legislation concerning Dominion loan and trust 
companies—the Department of Finance had previously exercised supervision of 
their activities. 

As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies increased 
from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, or by 18-3 p.c., but declined 
from 1931 to 1940 by 9-7 p.c. The assets of trust companies (not including estates, 
trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as 
company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $221,553,699 
in 1940 or by 43-7 p.c. Inthe former year, the total of estates, trust and agency funds 
administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in the latter year to $2,673,859,907. 
(Table 1.) 


* Revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. 
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Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mortgage 
business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies, and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds is 
restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—The figures of Table 1 are of 
particular interest in the case of trust companies. On account of the nature of their 
functions, they are mainly provincial institutions, their chief duties being intimately 
connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 


1.— Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, . 
as at Dec. 31, 1940 


Provincial Dominion 
Item Companies Companies Total 
$ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 

Assets) (book values eee a) Mec tee ee eee 59,110,662 | 188,718,412 192,824,074 
Eis bilibies:tosthe Publick. sesne ne nies teem Ree eee 380, 707, 547 98,988,451 12y, 695,998 
Capital Stock— 

Awthomize dh. Aneesh bean nes ees ee 32,373,275 59, 150, 000 91,523,275 

Subscri beds sec cera: PR ee eee Pee heer 19,913,771 25,718, 500 45,632,271 

Pard-up Pe ee ee eee Ca Oe ea ee 17,906,309 19,145,919 37,052,228 
Reserve and. contingency funds er.cciynctachen seen 10, 042, 680 14, 262,422 24,305, 102 
Other abilities to;shareholdenrs:....4.). 064). ace ee ee eet 905,547 1,303,100 2,208, 647 
Total liabilities to shareholders......................--- 28, 854, 536 34,711,441 63,565,977 
Net proiits realized during yearac. .2. 25-20. -res nee ee ee 1,050,960 DL Stowe 1,569,331 

Trust Companies— 

Assets (book values)— 

Company, bund Stee ket oi aaa iba isr sc eee ene eae 57,570,952 20,209, 559 77, 780, 511 

Guarantecd fundss) Sts.c8 coe ene > Dee ee eee 108, 290, 989 35,482, 199 143,773,188 

Totals, Company Funds and Guaranteed Funds...| 165,861,941 55, 691, 758 221,553, 699 

Hstates; trust, and agency funds 4.220 ceeeeee eae eel: 2,417,078 ,216 | 256,781,691 || 2,673,859, 907 
Capital Stock— 

Alitionizeds ia, te diea has eek ck pei a ae See eee 51, 657, 600 25,300,000 76,957, 600 

DUDSCTIDEC wea ee sete sies ce Ieee eRe hon ence eee 25, 267, 750 13, 283,570 38,551,320 

PatasUup Sevrscsiar sine cs Ee ea ee 23,840,026 11, 867,224 35, 707, 250 
Réserve and contingency funds... . seas sane eon 15,971,396 5, 902,904 21,874,300 
Unappropriated surpluses «sss. one tee eee 3, 859, 292 948, 663 4,807,955 
Netiprofits-realized( during year ashe ee ee 2,677,617 405,726 3,083,343. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, as at Dec. 31, 1925-40 


Department of Insurance. 


Norr.—For the years 1914-24, see p. 913 of the 1987 Year Book. The figures since 1924 appearing here 
include loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the Dominion 


of this chapter, pp. 837-839). 


Year 


es 


es 


ease shal Si e.-0\'s) 6.6 


i a ey 


Year 


er 


a ee ee er 


Real 
Estate! 


$ 


8,860, 817 


9,770,965 
10,593,241 
10,436,985 
10,310,781 
10, 256, 835 


ASSETS 
a Bonds, 
ebentures, nterest, 
piorteaces Collateral |Stocks, and Bee ese Rents, etc., 
alate Loans Other sags Bai Due and 
; Company | ? Accrued 
Property 
$ $ $ $ $ 
79,106,407 | 1,532,366 | 20,210,387 | 3,442,928 | 2,180,700 
89,873,578 | 1,161,886 | 18,426,169 | 4,284,648 | 2,274,535 
102,501, 193 1,585,891 | 18,884,434 | 5,672,479 | 2,020,087 
105,106,365 |} 2,472,312 | 17,874,808 | 3,255,166 | 1,746,138 
103,774,850 | 2,266,288 | 17,654,463 | 3,186,180 | 1,833,545 
105,477,328 | 2,420,927 | 20,834,907 | 4,291,855 | 2,558,238 
106, 607, 563 1,020,076 | 23,430,382 | 38,282,016 | 3,529,451 
102, 661,879 491,387 | 21,521,472 | 4,527,610 | 4,366,369 
98,357, 741 240,069 | 18,767,937 | 4,311,894 | 5,487,535 
97,169,985 233,458 | 21,693,414 | 4,384,592 | 6,532,256 
96, 008, 289 306,183 | 20,572,693 | 3,670,060 | 6,926,558 
97,622,787 271,660 | 21,175,454 | 3,496,046 | 3,928,038 
97,050,041 134,333 | 20,371,285 | 3,303,863 | 3,891,070 
97,104,591 112,270 | 20,204,905 | 3,714,627 | 3,669,841 
96,342,441 108,298 | 19,955,311 5,184,020 3, 604, 690 
93,618, 467 83,334 | 20,295,836 | 4,862,808 | 3,750,882 
LIABILITIES 


Liabilities to Shareholders 


Capital 
Paid Up 


$ 


Reserve 
Funds 


Totals 


Liabilities to the Public 


Debentures and 
Debenture Stock 


Canada, 


$ 


$ 


23,632, 474/14, 555, 603/38, 461,375 


23,498,336 
20,699,710 
20,038, 831 
20,192,840 


20,333,966 
20,407,157 
19,174,463 
19, 253,370 
19,373,841 


19,393,907 
19,361,368 
19,352,276 
19,340, 788 
19,284,714 
19, 145,919 


14, 861,280 
14, 867,432 
14,112,114 
14,427,948 


14,615, 844 
14,717,152 
14,724, 620 
15, 182, 125 
15, 800, 5382 


15,618,715 
15, 262, 697 
15, 048, 254 
14, 757,224 
14,766,473 
14, 262,422 


38,977,937 
38,596, 121 
36,067, 816 
35, 694, 166 


35, 634,733 
35,765,429 
35,455, 456 
35, 855, 209 
36, 599, 186 


36,404, 095 
36,005, 271 
35,771,946 
35,478, 233 
35,469, 842 
34,711,441 


$ 


Elsewhere 
and 
Sundries 


$ 


Deposits 


$ 


30,052, 139)21, 600, 001/18, 660, 122 
36, 613, 088) 21,572, 810}21,316, 150 
47, 818,386)19,965,321/27,019,323 


51,269, 133 
52,857,277 


58,058, 682 
63,158,214 
61,959,437 
60, 483 , 298 
61, 157,372 


59,386, 546 
58,918,941 
57, 506, 233 
57,073,555 
57,418, 689 
57,579,361 


15, 292,362 
14, 813, 287 


15,063,313 
14,837,565 
14, 858, 798 
15, 161,505 
16,222,139 


14,530,516 
14,939,518 
14,977,437 
14,959, 522 
13,390,796 
12,074,573 


30, 671, 257 
29, 602,789 


31,581,913 
30, 823, 662 
29,418,924 
24,287,270 
24,908,363 


26,556,302 
26,250,954 
26,966, 644 
27,668,490 
29,132,700 
28,276,323 


Interest 
Due 
and 

Accrued 


$ 


538,755 
663 , 987 
868, 694 
940,528 
941,795 


978, 602 
1,027,388 
98Y, 303 
996, 132 
1,004, 063 


898, 830 
860, 115 
765,435 
705, 622 
693 , 353 
678, 528 


Figures given in this table do not include smal] loans companies (see Sect. 2 


Total? 


$ 


110, 638, 667 
120,321,095 
134, 669, 734 
134, 634, 288 
134,877,701 


142, 657,134 
147,094, 183 
142,886,473 
136, 980,422 
140, 147,053 


137,994,145 
187,210,511 
186, 262,516 
136, 139, 642 
136,358,786 
133,713,412 


Totals 


$ 


71,066,398 
80,447,480 
95, 895, 897 
98,408, 186 
98,482,375 


105, 896,436 
110, 280, 658 
107,431, 181 
101, 120,948 
103 , 536, 768 


101,578,778 
101, 194,543 
100,478, 054 
100, 655, 486 
100, 881, 760 
98,988,451 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 
3 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
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2 Includes other assets. 
4 Includes other liabilities to the public. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, as at Dec. 31, 1925-46 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1914-24 appear at pp. 914-915 of the 1987 Year Book. The figures of this 
table include statistics of trust companies chartered by the following Provincial Governments but brought 
in the stated years under the inspection of the Dominion Department of Insurance: Nova Scotia, 1925; 
New Brunswick, 1934; and Manitoba, 1938. 


Total 

Assets 

of the 
Companies 


$ 
12,453,916 
13,195,277 
13, 682,713 
14,766, 284 
14, 669,497 


14,952, 282 
15,459,347 
15,361, 656 
15,351,418 
15,901,219 


15,970, 893 
16,374,558 
17,408,307 
20, 247,474 
20,176,418 
20,209, 559 


Total 
Assets 
Held 
Against 
Guaranteed 
Funds 


15,897,339 
17,979,412 
22,464,753 
24,105,724 
24, 465, 263 


26,408, 829 
25,718, 219 
25, 222,913 
27,396,707 
31,651,057 


34,757,392 
35,456, 607 
35, 784, 676 
37,016, 143 
36,001, 000 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS 
Govern- 
All 
noe paar Cash | Other 
Year : on ssets 
On Real cipal, ; 
On Stocks Estate School Stocks seen Eee 
Real and and Other B he C 
Estate Securi- Securities — ee 
ties Owned ese 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1925 eae ee 5, 143,123 618,250] 1,969,737} 2,323,064) 432,956] 203,431] 1,763,355 
1926. oe eee 5,450, 907 580,128) 2,091,322) 2,318,344) 477,917 705,064] 1,571,595 
1927 See 5,668,574] 977,514) 2,140,344] 1,993,823] 494,083 804,469] 1,603,906 
1928 ee Saas 5,651,201) 1,156,698) 2,148,354] 2,808,630} 495,094} 917,019] 1,589,288 
192918 Tee. 3 5, 652,084} 1,121,536) 1,959,581) 3,228,722} 425,077 659, 466} 1,623,031 
1930 eens 5,573,596! 1,183,298} 2,049,285] 3,176,348} 458,392 732,025] 1,779,338 
NOSE gets 6,034,794] 1,035,169} 2,140,792] 3,211,188 488,995} 551,595) 1,996,819 
1932 Gey a. % 6,057,336] 628,586] 2,306,950] 3,105,079] 447,940} 778,537) 2,042,228 
1933 eee 5,418,800} 706,146) 2,655,924] 3,418,374] 451,552 624,363] 2,081, 259 
ISS4eee oa 2 5,034,509} 978,532) 3,008,327) 3,681,872} 454,975 667,932} 2,080,072 
TOS Oe eee 5,162, 632 666,465] 3,163,130] 3,591,823) 471,431] 1,008,869) 1,906,543 
JOS Sse ee 5, 105, 167 884,014) 3,804,918] 3,960,552} 461,014) 914,439) 1,744,454 
LOST scene 5,411, 003 971,560) 3,734,913] 4,008,247 657,507) 724,846) 1,900,231 
19S Sine acne 6,116,342] 901,935] 4,518,886] 4,423,228) 1,103,090) 1,020,266] 2,163,727 
19394538 oe 6,269,736] 816,795} 4,421,183) 4,402,444! 1,180,163] 1,025,731] 2,060,366 
1940 Games 6,714,158] 677,384] 4,206,914] 4,662,449] 1,221,470) 951,975] 1,775,209 
GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS 
Loans Govern- 
Year A aioe 4 Eas. 
unicipal, ash on 
On On School, Stocks Hand and aye vie 
Real Stocks and Other in Banks ans 
Bsiake and Securities 
Securities Owned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
O25 we Neco 12,897,930 490, 528 1,463,920 85,062 636, 526 S2ShOlS 
LOG AS eee 14,005, 093 1,334,078 1,488,070 85,062 813,344 258,765 
1027 See eso 16,596,737 | 2,407,158 1,978,136 85,062 1,067,790 329,870 
TQ 28 rahe odes 17, 095;2845 2a Sal. 41on leo ouonico 85,062 1,911,962 299,275 
1020 As ae 18,447,949 1,804,750 | 2,689,069 3,288 ilo2noas 387,574 
NOS0: sees = 19,513,691 | 2,075,322 | 2,491,089 Nil 1,948, 592 380, 135 
1931. 20,812,176 887,015 | 2,598,587 18,300 919,982 482,159 
1982. 19,336,735 1,480,454 | 3,286,467 Vil 688, 136 431,121 
1033 eM vies 19,141,920 | 2,551,966 | 4,072,131 23,400 1,084, 150 523, 140 
1934s. 2 19,911,247 |} 3,918,332 | 5,771,085 Nil 1,444, 847 610,546 
1085 eee ise 20,123,641 | 4,004,017 | 8,542,061 < 1,345, 204 742,469 
D9SGieab tas. 20,474,810 | 5,748,256 7,300,519 s 1,199,866 733,156 
1087 Aare “21,926,852 | 3,172,609 | 8,525,407 sf 1,486, 606 673, 202 
1938. 21,452,863 | 4,025,109 | 9,573,096 oh abhor 611,322 
198 Qe rane ccks 212800020) | 2e2ddso6a | LOnis1. 590 a 1 219F 212 536,509 
1940 oe 20,325,502 | 2,122,552 | 10,907,161 as 1,618,430 508, 554 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 


ment, as at Dec. 31, 1925-40—concluded 


LIABILITIES 
Company Funds Guaranteed Funds 
Liabilities 
Year Liabilities to Shareholders to the 
Public 
eee Total Principal Total 
Capital Reserve Other one 
Paid Up | Funds | Liabilities| Tot! ee es 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

9,523,618) 2,261,890 184,153} 11,969,661 232,813] 12,202,474] 15,897,339] 15,897,339 
9,666,449) 2,313,464 393,932) 12,373,845 580,380) 12,954,225] 17,979,412) 17,979,412 
9,824,031] 2,653,673 443 ,377| 12,921,081 571,279} 13,492,360!) 22,464,753] 22,464,753 
10,424,249] 2,877,766 549,905] 13,851,920 741,364] 14,593,284) 24,105,724) 24,105,724 
10,512,879} 3,325,020 257, 288) 14,095, 187 325,914] 14,421,101)) 24,465,263] 24,465,263 
10,260,025} 38,431,538 718,240) 14,409,803 294,897| 14,704, 700)| 26,408,829) 26,408,829 
10,493,608} 3,478,889 629,215) 14,601, 712 464,719] 15,066,431} 25,718,221) 25,718,221 
10,601,822) 3,461,760 457,518] 14,521,100 368,279] 14,889,379] 25,222,913) 25,222,913 
10,630,336] 3,555,585 444,302) 14,630, 223 206,372] 14,836, 595|| 27,396,708] 27,396,708 
1O34ee os 10,652,618) 3,746,260 591,103) 14,989,981 246,466) 15,236,447) 31,651,057| 31,651,057 
NOSO Mesa. rs 10,590,333} 3,744,068 679,078) 15,013,479 302,667) 15,316, 146]) 34,757,391) 34,757,391 
LOS Orese i « 9,803,722) 4,935,216 805,197) 15,544,135 333,926] 15,878,061}} 35,456,607) 35,456, 607 
AOST a eee: 10,357,757) 5,311,158 542,708] 16,211,623 359,026] 16,570, 649]] 35,784,676) 35,784,676 
LO88Reaes.. 11,949,775} 5,946,939 584,149) 18,480,863 974,982) 19,455,846) 37,016,143} 37,016,143 
L089: 11,789,264) 6,002,488 951,071) 18,742,823 609,016} 19,351,839] 36,001,000) 36,001,000 
1920P eo: 11,867,224} 5,902,904) 1,163,574] 18,933,702 587,480] 19,521,182|| 35.482, 198] 35,482,198 


4.—Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies. Chartered 
by the Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1925-49 


Nortre.—For the years 1914-24, see p. 915 of the 1937 Year Book. 
the figures of this table. 


Headnote to Table 3 also applies to 


Estates, Estates, 
Year Trust, and Year Trust, and 
Agency Funds Agency Funds 
$ $ 
OM ASS! SES a Sire ts ee So te, Se ee 131, 420, 502 HOR Sie pei a risen ita te ol oe ete es 225,484,151 
LODO reas earth ake eat Nee Nctaicnad hele 3 139,777,235 OS Ais Pate denn is nae te ds, ee Rtas ee oe 230, 230, 283 
OD epee eee st. Lack |. La ae 161,040,061 LOSS Meee welesh: Saito as ae ae 242,594,310 
OBE gs FS) SIGS SS ie a ees es er Se 202,655, 185 1OSG Rea eae. ie aire ee came ame a ae 226,024, 454 
LODO ST Rt. oe eae ough g 210,005, 726 AO SIPS 2 as Gey Rectan, Me Te be s 228,155,009 
NOS ert ie eet De danny tacks 205 , 282,593 LOSS State eee eee ate een 236,467,735 
POG Beer ar aa eee oko eet ey, FES 215,698,469 1939 aah eA ceheke crore $e SN tae 242,369,850 
MERA eon eel ERE in oe es lt ee ae a a DIS OZ 200 lel O4 Ove re i thet kre la act Aare aa weterhine cs: 256,781,691 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed 
Money-Lenders 


There has been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, a 
number of companies that make small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on 
the promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by 
endorsements or chattel mortgages. While these companies may, under their charter 
powers, make loans on the security of real estate, actually they have made but very 
few of such loans. 

On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 23), passed by the 
Parliament of Canada, came into force, by which the above-mentioned small loans 
companies and money-lenders licensed thereunder making personal loans of $500 
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or less, are limited to a rate of cost of loan of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding 
balances, and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest 
and charges of every description. 

The figures relating to the three small loans companies are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Smal} Loans Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1928-40 : 


ASSETS 
Year Cash on 
Loans 
: Hand and Other Total 
Receivable ani Ekarics 
$ $ $ $ 
TOSSA FS). ae Ba! Me Ne Be ee! Da een ee Seer 138, 635 3,597 17,007 159, 239 
BODO So RE Ars es eS eR, LU ira ashi ba Us da 434,432 9,621 36,341 480,394 
TOSO Re a8 eS Is Se se ere ee 598,275 21,814 31,551 651, 640 
LOST ES AOR. PO Se Se Se Ae ae Ms, Eg be ee eee 777,414 13,020 36, 939 827,373 
LORD ie Rib IN PS as Ce ROWE Be Dlg elie aes re ee teen aE oe 644,339 Oe ORE 13,449 679,913 
[S33 355i ON Ot Oe ee eae ay, Stree een 2 eee eee 1, 228, 180 327,760 14,019 1,569,959 
POS 4 ia Fe oe TR Ree oe re Sweet erate cre eee ee 2,353, 862 284,761 22 AVE 2,660,734 
sO 1 eee MD Weaning CO Ur Nee preteens ore te a 2,962, 580 194, 406 30, 403 3,187,389 
TOS G85, ae Lay cake Roe A Lee On Te cg ne ree ar 4,145,066 214,363 32,961 4,392,390 
LOST EFS USES Ree A ied PR, oe Sie ea Se ee 4,875,596 261,864 37,092 5/174,.502 
LOD SRS. Fee Sr har a eee eos EE Se Ooi et cea ones 4,764,032 412,594 32, 182 5, 208, 808 
1O3O iS 8 cts ee ee SR RUE Sears aL aes rs) Sean Rene 5,081,320 342,578 42,781 5,466,679 
POAQUEN MAC RIRC e Oi Ge Nei aere: Cees ween Oia. tn emacee meta 6, 266, 3362 381,061 181,806 6,829,203 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 

oe R Capital! Oth Tass Oe Lisbal 
General] Reserve] Capita ther - |= n- er iabili- 

Re- for Paid Lia- Total Poracs earned |_ Lia- Total ties 

serve | Losses Up bilities Y | Income] bilities® 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1928....] Nil 1,757| 101,000 2,650 105, 407 45,000} 6,549 397 51,946 1575853 
190075. ef 10,075} 101,000 1,399 112,474} 346,924) 16,656 1,571) 365,151 477,625 
1930... S 16,284] 141,150 7,418 164,852} 450,659) 22,211 9,349} 482,219) 647,071 
TOS Meee 36,028} 273,150 3,992} 318,170} 474,659) 24,532) 10,759) 509,950] 823,120 
193252 ee 14,722} 331,600 1,775| 348,097 295,930} 18,596] 12,375] 326,901 674,998 
1933... cs 22,945] 976,750 10,871] 1,010,566} 445,382] 96,248} 4,075) 545,705] 1,556,271 
1984.23 oe 65,559} 976,750} 76,518} 1,118,827) 1,330,797] 171,817) 17,181) 1,519, 795]| 2,638,622 
1035 seen “s 91,061) 976,750) 163,923} 1,231,734] 1,681,062! 222,643] 21,742! 1,925,447] 3,157,181 
1936....| 300,000} 146,658] 976,750 2,771) 1,426,179] 2,581,710} 315,678) 37,559) 2,934,947] 4,361,126 
1937....| 300,000} 220,308]1,001, 750) 237,643} 1,759,701) 2,920,840] 361,315} 95,904] 3,378,059] 5,137,760 
1938....] 318,000] 295,361|1,001,750) 441,718} 2,056,829) 2,653,334] 348,355} 118,108] 3,119,797] 5,176,626 
1939....]| 318,000} 351,850/1, 234,250) 749,666] 2,653,766] 2,265,834) 369,723] 134,724] 2,770,281] 5,424,047 
19401...] 18,000) 421,488]1, 234, 250/1, 233,841) 2,907,579) 3,708,366 4 213,258] 3,921, 624|| 6,829,203 


1 First year Smal] Loans Act in operation. 2 Not including balances other than small loans. 
3 Includes taxes. 4 Small loans on earned basis in 1940. 


Licensed Money-Lenders.—In addition to the 3 small loans companies whose 
business is outlined above, 65 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements 
of their business, showing total assets of $10,176,749, of which balances of small - 
loans amounted to $3,585,149, other balances to $5,241,999, bonds, debentures and 
stocks to $388,765, real estate to $416,273 and cash to $176,942. Liabilities 
amounted to $10,176,749, of which borrowed money accounted for $4,758,520 and 
paid share and partnership capita’ to $4,010,410. Loans made in 1940 numbered 
48,023, totalling $6,991,009 and averaging $146; at the end of the year there were 
32,686 loans outstanding with totals and averages of $3,585,149 and $110, respect- 
ively. Nearly 40 p.c. of the number of loans made in 1940 were between $100 
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and $200. Further details of this type of business are given in the 1940 report 
“Small Loans Companies and Money-lenders Licensed under The Small Loans Act, 
1939’, published by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the First World War owing to the Dominion Government financing 
required to cover war expenditures. The 1919 total of over $900,000,000 was not 
exceeded until 1931 when a large amount of war bonds was refunded at lower rates 
of interest. In 1941, the second complete year of the present war, total sales were 
far greater than in any previous year, with the exception of 1940, the record year 
to date. - Owing to the concentration on Dominion Government loans, the propor- 
tion of all other types of financing to the total sales was the lowest since 1918. 
External markets were still closed and the country was faced with the necessity of 
raising all required funds within the Dominion. 


The highlight of the year’s bond issues came in June with the successful flotation 
of the Third War Loan (First Victory Loan). This loan totalled $836,820,250, as 
compared with $324,945,700 for the Second War Loan, and $250,000,000 for the 
First War Loan. 


Dominion Government bond financing since 1907 may be divided into four 
periods: from 1907 to 1914, the period of the First World War from 1914 to 1918, from 
1919 to 1939, and from 1939 to date. In the first period the money was required 
largely for internal development, public works and railways; in the second, war 
expenditures required very large borrowings. The third was divided into two phases 
by the year 1929; up to that year, the annual borrowings of the Dominion tended 
to decline although the borrowings on account of the Canadian National Railways 
were considerable. After 1929 the sales of new Dominion Government bond issues 
rose steadily, comprising borrowings to pay for unemployment relief, refundings at 
lower rates of interest, and various public works. Since the outbreak of the War 
in 1939, the Dominion has been forced to borrow on an unprecedented scale in order 
to meet the tremendous expenditures that have to be borne. 


Until 1940, provincial bond issues were on a much larger scale since the First 
World War than formerly, probably because of the development of provincially 
owned public utilities and of improved highways. Owing to additional demands 
on Canada’s capital markets, however, the provincial governments expressed the 
intention in 1941 of strictly limiting bond financing for the duration of the War. 
Consequently, the aggregate of provincial direct and guaranteed bond financing in 
that year was only $69,736,000, as compared with $156,820,000 in 1940 and 
$154,059,900 in 1939. The 1941 figure is the lowest since 1919. With the total 
of refunding also smaller in 1941, it was only natural that the volume of provincial 
flotations should decrease. . 


Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities were greater in 1913, towards 
the end of the ‘land boom’, than they have been in any other year, standing at 
$110,600,936. Sales in 1930 almost reached the record when they totalled 
$109,648,063. In spite of the increased urbanization of the population, however, 
there has been a marked decrease in the annual sales of municipal bonds, the 
amounts being $25,211,593 in 1940 and $13,455,695 in 1941. 


* Revised by E. C. Gould, Assistant Editor, the Monetary Times. 
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During 1941, the new-issue municipal market was characterized by very low 
volume. Rising employment throughout the Dominion and greatly increased 
industrial activity has had marked influence on municipal finances generally. 
Unemployment relief expenditures are down sharply and tax revenues are increas- 
ing. As a result, the municipalities have found themselves in a more comfortable 
financial position and new debentures for relief purposes have been declining. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over 
$257,000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932 and to $4,385,000 in 1933, 
this being due to the unfavourable industria! outlook. Since then the amount of new 
money botrowed by corporations has been relatively small (except for the two years 
1936 and 1939) and the trend has been toward the refunding and retirement of 
bonded debt. The War did not create any new volume of corporate borrowings 
since the costs of plant expansion for war production were borne mainly by the 
Dominion. Railway bonds also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 
1932 and fell to $1,000,000 in 1933. In 1940 and 1941, there was no direct financing 
by the railways for the first time on record, owing to a change in methods of financing. 
Since 1936, through a change in accounting procedure, much of the borrowing for 
the Canadian National Railways has been done directly by the Dominion, while, 
since the War, the Dominion has advanced money to both major systems for the 
purchase of equipment. 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1926-41 
(From the Monetary Times Annual) 
Notre.—Figures for 1904-25. inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1933 Year Book. 


CLASS OF BOND 


Year 
Dominion! Provincial Municipal Railway Corporation Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
192 6:2 ee eee 105, 000, 000 76, 633, 267 65,020, 194 34,500,000 | 250,919,200 532,072, 661 
Oy renee ei 45,000,000 | 114,795,500 72,742,114 80,000,000 | 289,680,067 602, 217, 681 
TODS ae Ree py: 2 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396,000 | 285,083,000 453, 592, 088 
19 Does se sees 2 119,960, 500 98,667,809 | 199,200,000 | 243,330,600 661, 158,909 
193 OR ee atk A 140,000,000 | 160,004,000 | 109,648,063 | 137,238,000 | 220,355,000 767, 245, 063 
LOST Shs. oe. oe 858,109,300 | 126,239,205 85,290,066 | 121,750,000 59,432,000 || 1,250,820,571 
1939.02 aos a anes 226,250,000 | 128,217,000 95, 600, 632 12,500, 000 10, 550,000 473,117, 632 
1933 nee ery ae 440, 000, 000 82,889, 000 41,282,513 1,000, 000 4,385,000 569,556,513 
LOS 4 teen he lee 400,000,000 | 139,868,000 24, 690, 132 32,500, 000 40,902, 696 637,960, 828 
LOS Dee As eRe 739,300,000 | 123,407,000 44,793,200 48,400,000 60, 605, 700 || 1,016,505, 900 
LOS Gl hee 793,000,000 | 118,735,000 34,356,087 | 133,000,000 | 219,983,224 | 1,299,074,311 
19S Ta See ee ee 919,000,000 | 174,362,000 62,137,475 30,380, 000 89,566,800 |] 1,265, 446,275 
LOS Siisae cee 903,491,667 | 118,792,000 35, 154,344 19, 480, 000 55,962,500 || 1,132,880, 511 
19398 foe ee 1,024,585,000 | 154,059,900 26,897,689 6,500,000 | 236,208,600 || 1,448, 251, 189 
94 Olas: Serene 2,079,946,200 | 156,820,000 25,211,593 Nil 25,077,000 || 2,287,054, 793 
1941 Re rere? 1,996, 820, 250 69,736, 000 13,455, 695 se 16,081,000 |} 2,096, 092,945 


1 Includes treasury bill financing from 1934. 2 Not reported for this year. 
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6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1926-41 
—concluded 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES 


Year Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total 
Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ 
LO he oat i Oe ee eo Ae ae reer pe 263, 862,718 259, 209,943 9,000, 000 532,072, 661 
PAS Ra aan Sy Gan Re ne eee ee 373, 637,014 223,714,000 4,866, 667 602,217,681 
PRED Aol x oes slay oh ee he aA eee ee 2 ae 278,080, 088 159, 512,000 16,000, 000 453,592,088 
1029 ere Ce SS RETO One Coes ee 378,395, 909 263, 654,000 19, 109,000 661, 158,909 
TSI eae Re er Rar bck ot: fe oe ket eee, 368, 868, 063 393, 632,000 4,745,000 767,245, 063 
1981 ere phaet Oe es eee nae tte one 1,090, 800,571 155,920,000 4,100,000 || 1,250,820,571 
LOS eee Re eer esto cen oii et eae s B11, 102,002 81,015, 000 14,350,000 473,117,632 
1983heen.2 A PAR oh CEO cine § Aes hs es 434,556, 513 60, 000, 000 75,000, 000 569, 556,513 
TOR Ammer Soe cots run. eis ate 529, 630, 828 50,000, 000 58,330,000 637,960, 828 
TOBD Mee RI Lime ake. cetaah ree ee 853,940,900 162,065, 000 500,000 || 1,016,505, 900 
THO 2) se fea, ak ns ORE eg 1, 211,824,311 86, 000, 000 1,250,000 | 1,299,074,311 
1937 Panels en be ice oe 1,177, 196,275 88, 250, 000 Nil 1,265, 446, 275 
[AUR ote RAR Saag Se SC eee en ee 1,044,038, 844 40,175,000 48, 666, 667 1, 182,880,511 
Oo O emma ack crt os Sas Sisal tie on.s ales 1,316,651,189 |. 127,500,000 100,000 1,448, 251, 1891 
LOTS RMD PEN Tete ty, Me cy lem = oe 2,287,054, 793 Nil Nil 2, 287,054,793 
AGA res eran etc oh keds et atest aes, « erste eiee es 2,096, 092,945 fe “f 2,096, 092,945 


1 Includes $4,000,000 distributed elsewhere. 


Section 4.—Corporation Dividends 


The 1941 estimate of total dividends paid by Canadian companies was 
higher than that of the previous year, and over 97 p.c. of the total paid in 1938, the 
highest year recorded. During the so-called prosperity period of 1926-30, dividends 
paid reached a peak of nearly $285,000,000 in 1980. The higher level attained since 
then is due in no small measure to the expansion of the gold-mining industry in 
the 1930’s. 


7.—Dividend Payments of Canadian Companies, by Months, 1934-41 


(From the Financial Post Business Year Book) 


Month 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 


VANUAL Verde ere es > 14,417 14,785 16,032 22,442 23,078 20, 671 22,938 23,026 
FSDruar ys... snc 3,783 3,496 4,311 5,722 5,018 7,003 6,779 10, 656 
Risreh 2. ode wets 17, 267 9,440 19,176 21,500 23,731 26, 233 28,740 27,822 
BADE rapa teks ste cie 050% 12,266 14,621 16,161 20,917 22,535 24,0421) 23,488 23,824 
WER AS abn pen eteee 4,793 4,025 3,332 6, 847 5,711 6, 893 7,927 7,231 
DUM Oe cea cies oloueickie 41,939 55, 804 61,333 71, 562 69,178 64,924 58,5181 58,276 
WYSE dite cet os 16,423 18, 679 23,408 31,212 27,404 23,543 27,6761 26, 856 
AUBUSG. acids ns: 4,464 4,362 3,580 4,585 5,926 6,516 6,920 9,939 
September........ 9,732 12,315 14,610 19,226 19, 845 24,299 25, 784 27,599 
OREO. Rois s'as ok 13, 849 14,801 16,018 19, 489 19, 506 21,019 24,0361 20,226 
November. ....... 4,188 3, 601 4,680 9,046 9, 887 6,557 7,689 10,399 
December........ 42, 639 66, 700 78,000 91,176 94,112 73,467 64,381 70,777 

Totals......... 185,760 | 222,629 | 260,641 | 323,724 | 325,931 | 305,167!) 304,876!) 316,635 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
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An introductory statement summarizing the salient features of the legislation 
covering insurance in general and the fields of Dominion and provincial jurisdiction 
appears at pp. 844-846 of the 1941 Year Book. 

The special article below gives the developments in the inter-related fields of 
fire and casualty insurance that have taken place following the enactment of the 
three insurance Acts of 1932 consequent upon the Privy Council decision of 1931. 


GROWTH OF INSURANCE IN CANADA 


DOLLARS 1869-1941 


rte t | TT | 


1870 "80 "90 1900 10 20 139 1940 
FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


The decision of the Privy Council in 1931 (19382, A.C., 41), on the appeal in 
the Quebec Insurance Reference, involving the validity of the Dominion’s insurance 
and taxation legislation, laid down no new principles of law relating to the respective 


* The statistics of Fire, Life, and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised under the direction of 
G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Sect. 5) 
under the direction of Bryce M. Stewart, Ph.D., Deputy Minister of Labour. 

+ Contributed by G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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jurisdictions of the Dominion and the provinces; it merely referred, with approval, 
to the earlier decisions on the same subject, including the Citizens Case, the 1916 
Decision, and the Reciprocal Decision. It said that the Dominion Act was im- 

properly framed, but did not specify in what respects it was defective. 


In the legislation of 1932, by which three Acts—the Department of Insurance 
Act (c. 45), the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (c. 46), 
and the Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (c. 47)—were substituted for the 
Act theretofore in force, the Insurance Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 101), no important 
change was made in the provisions designed to protect the insuring public, nor was 
the effect of such legislation to make any substantial change in the distribution of 
the business between the Dominion and the provinces for the purpose of supervision. 
A group of foreign mutual companies and a few reciprocal exchanges, which had 
some years earlier obtained licences in some provinces without having obtained 
Dominion licences, were, by virtue of certain provisions in c. 47, and in the amending 
Act of 1934 (ec. 36), granted licences under the said Act in 1936 and earlier, with 
Canadian deposits subject to claims of policyholders everywhere, instead of Canadian 
policyholders exclusively, as in the case of other licensees. Those provisions were 
contained in the proviso to Sect. 14:— 


ce 145 
Provided, however, that the assets in Canada of a purely mutual fire insuranc ecompany 
or of an exchange shall continue to form a part of the general assets of the company or 
exchange, available pari passu to all its policyholders or subscribers in or out of Canada 
in the same manner as its other funds;’’ 


and in subsection (2) of that section:— 


‘‘(2) The proviso to subsection one of this section shall not apply to any such company 
or exchange which files with the Minister, in a form approved by him, a declaration 
that the assets in Canada of such company or exchange are held for the protection of 
the policyholders in Canada, exclusively, of such company or exchange.”’ 


The total premiums of those companies and exchanges in 19386, however, 
amounted to less than 1 p.c. of the total fire and casualty premiums written in Canada 
in that year. The special provisions were enacted on the representations made, 
by the two groups in question, that it was impossible for them, by reason of their 
constitution, to segregate any portion of their assets for the exclusive benefit of a 
section of their entire body of policyholders, such as, for instance, the policyholders 
in Canada. This assertion was maintained in face of the fact that other foreign 
mutual companies and reciprocal exchanges were complying with the ordinary 
provisions of the Act respecting their Canadian deposits, having availed themselves 
of the provisions of subsection (2), above quoted. 


The experience under the said provision is of interest. In 1936 one of the 
largest of the reciprocal exchanges subject to that provision became insolvent and 
was placed in the hands of a liquidator in Kansas City, Missouri, who forthwith 
made a claim for the transfer to him of the Canadian deposit, which was at that 
time substantially in excess of the liabilities of the exchange in Canada; and, in 
order that the Canadian business might be wound up independently of the general 
business, Canadian creditors applied for the appointment of a Canadian liquidator, 
who, when appointed, reached a compromise with the United States liquidator by 
which the Canadian liquidator was put in possession of the deposit with authority 
to administer it for the benefit of Canadian policyholders (without any determination 
of his legal right to do so) and, as a result of that administration, all Canadian claims 
are expected to have been paid in full before the end of 1942. But for the special 
provision relating to deposits, enacted in 1932 and 1934, all of such claims could 
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have been paid, and outstanding contracts reinsured, within a few months after the 
date of liquidation in 1936. It is of interest to note that, following the collapse of 
this exchange, the other principal exchanges, theretofore subject to the proviso ni 
question, executed declarations under subsection (2) regularizing their Canadian 
deposits. 


The 1934 amendment of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 
1932, gave recognition to a changed status of underwriters at London Lloyds in 
Canada. Under c. 46 of 1932, and antecedent legislation, these underwriters 
were treated as an insurance company, subject to a licence thereunder as a condition 
of their transaction of business in Canada, but had continuously refused to make 
deposits of any kind, and so remained unlicensed. In 1934 the privilege of obtaining 
such a licence was withdrawn from the underwriters and the requirement that such 
a licence should be a condition precedent to the transaction of their business in 
Canada was repealed. The result has been that since 1934 the underwriters have 
been free to transact their business in Canada subject to such conditions as might 
be imposed by the provinces in which they operate, and licences have been granted 
by a number of provinces with only nominal, if any, deposits; in other provinces 
licences may not be granted under existing provincial legislation. 


The following figures indicate the distribution of fire and casualty insurance 
business between Dominion licensees and provincial licensees, respectively, as at 
Dec. 31, 1940, with comparative percentages for the business of 1931. To complete 
the picture, figures for life and fraternal insurance are also included :— 


Ratio of Provincial 


Class of Business Dominion Provincial Licensees to Total 
Licensees Licensees —_— 
1940 1931 
$ $ Os .c. 
Fire Insurance— E : 
INsurancelintOrce -aeeene ce eee 10,737,568,226  1,123,084,493 9-48 12-32 
Net premiums written. 2:.......0.+0:.06 41,922,312 4,439,095 9-57 12-49 


Casualty: Insurance— 


Net premiums’ written: 0.2... .cc2.. 000 42,793,149 1,982,199 4-43 6-54 
Life Insurance— 

Insurance insforce.as4..ceeeoa meee 6,975,322, 460 66, 143,241 0-94 1-55 

Net premiums received...............--.- 202,201,095 1,962,015 0-97 1-28 


Insurance in 1OTCOL SPR ea eae 177,565,039 62,607,675 26-07 34-69 
Net premiums received................:.- 3,625,636 1,525,304 30-20 36-00 


An outstanding feature of the development of fire insurance in Canada in the 
past twenty years has been the very substantial increase in the number of companies 
operating in Canada and competing for a reducing volume of premium income. 


The increase in the number of companies has been due, in part, to the influx of | 


British and foreign companies, subsidiaries of, or affiliated with, companies pre- 
viously licensed, in the hope of securing for their respective groups a larger share of 
the business; the decrease in the volume of premiums has been due to a steadily 


Po 


j 
: 
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reducing average rate of premiums. The effect on the average premium income 
per company, over the period, is shown by the following figures; the average premium 
rate per $100 insured is also shown. 


Average Average 
T otal Premiums Premiums 
Year Companies Premiums per per $100 
Written Company Insured 
No. $ $ $ 

ILO Zamora ake, wt cnc ecnnc c-aignoveve Pe ome ar Aes trek fo 152 50,527,937 332,419 1-05 
OSU ein eaten pated oct INE le ees Ooler ys atime Bla, Sars 238 52, 646, 520 221,204 0-80 
LUBE ea cats ve MER cart Wate aIN RRA Comer 242 40,884,876 168,945 0:70 
USO Meets titties SRE AT onl a cS Shera SSeS Fore 277 41,922,312 151,344 0-60 


The decrease in the average rate of premium has not resulted in a decrease in 
underwriting profit; on the contrary, profits have, in the past decade, continued 
favourable as the reductions in rate have become more impressive, due to an un- 
usually favourable loss ratio, and in spite of the increasing expense ratio usually 
inseparable from decrease in the average amount of premium. The trend in under- 
writing profits and loss ratios for the ten-year period is as follows:— 


Rate of Rate of 
Year Underwriting Loss Ratio Year Underwriting Loss Ratio 

Profit Profit 

DEC: p.c. p.c. p.c. 

DSi trees ute ours wa he —2-45 59-47 QSOs iad woe net ees 15-84 34-99 
LOS Re ase eens tech —5:73 64-10 LEH ances PES ee 14-99 34-88 
MOS SaMeire ire esata, ortse-6- oso ators 5-43 52-09 LOSS te, oe cnet cee 10-07 40-91 
LO Sark viece oe. scenes 15-41 40-92 LOS OWS ee ene tee 12-57 38-40 
GS Darcie csc Sevse's aie hese 15-61 36-25 OSLO Rte. cero as 13:72 36-84 


While the fire insurance premiums have been decreasing, automobile and 
casualty insurance premiums have continued to increase, and in 1940 the latter 
two combined, for the first time, exceeded the fire insurance premiums. ‘The in- 
crease in these lines in recent years may indicate a growing consciousness on the 
part of the public of the necessity of protection against hazards previously ignored. 
On the other hand, it may mean that the present-day complexity of living and busi- 
ness conditions creates hazards that formerly did not exist. Fire insurance 
companies, most of which transact also the additional lines mentioned, faced with 
a decreasing fire income, have sought to popularize protection against minor hazards 
by the use of endorsements extending their fire policies to cover the property insured 
against falling aircraft, hail, explosion, civil commotion, sprinkler leakage, tornado 
and vehicle impact damage, or any one or more of such risks, in addition to the 
fire cover; while the premiums for such additional cover are, in the aggregate, 
probably not of large amount, the effect of the introduction of the endorsements has 
no doubt increased the demand for complete protection. 


The following figures show the trend in the volume of automobile and casualty 
premiums in relation to fire premiums at intervals during the past twenty years; 
the effect of the boom and depression years on the automobile and casualty record 
will be noticed. : ; 
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Automobile Other Casualty Fire 
Year Premiums Premiums Premiums 
$ $ $ 

LODO eae ok os eh Nc center cel anee eereat ine tame retotetats 5, 264,897 17, 662,723 50,527,937 
TODD AP en a ey S Sate eas Seen Sian, Nate 6,952,201 19,397,749 51,040,075 
POO erates ec aieteles tes We Tee TO ee Ne Rie tasters 18,260,176 23,193,885 52,646,520 
1 LEE RU eR ee Ge RR cer SU te aS beh ats 2 te yeh 11,973,477 14,754,124 40,884,876 
OS Gy eas wcton ere Ach RAN SE eR ieee eee 13,510,431 15,549,601 40,218,296 
193 Teeretecceseenisc eae Pan Dons elt tas eon erate eats 16,810,675 17,775,052 42,498,127 
1938 Fie ON Ee acids ety ae iets te oat Wee rien aieiees 18,015, 202 19,545,094 42,439,688 
4 AOR LO) 2 Reba ier: Re caliph Aa) a oe alg cg i 18, 859, 873 20,990, 114 40,984,276 
1940 oa cet lad Sere cena eee ane ee, ee 20,905, 888 21,887,261 41,922,312 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. ‘These were usually situated at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 

In its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field for fire 
insurance companies. However, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety ‘devices have materially reduced the 
danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by companies in 
Canada on an equality with those of other countries. P 

A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies that 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation, but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 

In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance in Canada dealt with in Table 2, 
the statistics cover only the operations of companies with Dominion registration, 
but, as shown in Table 1, such companies account for approximately 90 p.c. of the 
insurance in force. 


1.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1940, with Totals for 1939 


Gross ‘Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance Force at End | Premiums Losses 
Written of Year Received Paid 
vs ; $ $ $ $ 
Dontinion icensees=.. 406s. ieee sees 12,072,174,014 | 10,737,568, 226 | 41,922,312 15,444,927 
Provincial Licensees— F 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated........ 637,677,727 1,036,444,323 | 3,797,581 1,779,802 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
IN COTPOTALOG eat arnsan eine ee tae eee: 137,829,986 87,490,170 641,514 244,807 
Totals, Provincial Licensees..............-- 775, 507, 713 1, 123,934,493 | 4,489,095 2,024, 609 
Lloyds, bondonl.ehere chins ce eee eee 304, 523, 616 255,352,042 | 31, d80s 702 1,055, 786 
Grand Totals, 1940.................. 13, 052,205,343 | 12,116,855,061 | 47,942,159 18,525,322 
Grand, Totals, 1939)... .5........22.; 11, 921,080,101 | 11,485,345,005 | 46,734,578 | 18,909,499 


1 Included with figures of provincially incorporated companies in 1938 and 1939. 
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Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion Fire 
Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Dominion Fire Insurance.—The report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1940, shows that at that date 
there were 277 fire insurance companies under Dominion registration; of these 56 
were Canadian, 71 were British, and 150 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first 
year for which authentic records were collected by the Department of Insurance, 
27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. 
The proportionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 
59 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the 
fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely 
by Canadian companies. 


In Table 2 it is shown that the average cost per $100 of insurance reached a 
maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady decrease with the exception 
of the years 1921 and 1924 when temporary reversals of the downward swing were 
in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost of fire insurance has decreased by 
66-3 p.c. since 1905. 


2.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1901-41 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1869-1900 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Net Percent- Average 
Amount Premiums | Losses Paid| age of Gross Amount | Premiums Cost 
Year in Force at Received uring Losses | of Risks Taken} Charged | per $100 
End of Year during Year to Pre- during Year Thereon of 
Year miums Insurance 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ $ 

1901 ees 1,038,687,619 | 9,650,348 | 6,774,956 70-20 821,522,854 | 11,688,958 1-42 
LOD asses 1,075, 263,168 | 10,577,084 4,152,289 39-26 892,049,886 | 13,087,251 1-47 
18 ee ees 1,140,453,716 | 11,384,762 5,870,716 51-57 933,274,764 | 14,038,182 1-590 
FOODS Scie 1, 215,013,931 | 138,169,882 | 14,099,534 107-06 1,002,305,105 | 16,006,969 1-60 
DOCS Re Ee 1,318,146,495 | 14,285,671 6,000,519 42-00 1,140,095,372 | 18,262,037 1-60 
LOOSE ies 1,443,902,244 | 14,687,963 6,584, 291 44-83 1,210,099,865 | 18,554,730 1-53 
LOOT, vine’ 1,614, 703,536 | 16,114,475 8,445,041 52-41 1,364, 204,991 | 20,492,863 1-50 
1903 3.8 oes 1,700, 708,263 | 17,027,275 | 10,279,455 60°37 1,466, 294,021 | 21,968,432 1-50 
LU09 scsure, 1,868,276,504 | 17,049,464 8, 646, 826 50-72 1,579,975,867 | 22,293,633 1-41 
ROTO. ss 2,034, 276,740 | 18,725,531 | 10,292,393 54-96 1,817,055, 685 | 24,684,296 1:36 
NOB bl esate exh 2, 279,868,346 | 20,575,255 | 10,936,948 53-16 1,987,640,591 | 26,867,170 1-35 
POT ee 2, 684,355,895 | 23,194,518 | 12,119,581 52-25 2,374, 161,732 | 30,639,867 1-29 
iY Te Seen 3,151,930,389 | 25,745,947 | 14,003,759 54-39 2,925,200,553 | 36,032,461 Lisl 
LORS ee 3,456,019,009 | 27,499,158 | 15,347,284 55-81 3,104, 101,568 | 36,185,927 1-17 
HOTS 2 rrts, cle 3, 531,620,802 | 26,474,833 | 14,161,949 53-49 8,111,552,903 | 36,048,345 1-16 
POUG EES BAS 3, 720,058,236 | 27,783,852 | 15,114,063 54-40 3,418, 238,860 | 37,231,691 1-09 
1 AO by operas 3,986, 197,514 | 31,246,530 | 16,379,101 52-42 4,049,059,999 | 438,515,822 1-07 
LOTS es 4,523,514, 841 | 35,954,405 | 19,359,352 53-84 4,606,035,056 | 48,770,112 1-06 
199923 Fie 4,923,024,381 | 40,031,474 | 16,679,355 41-67 5,423,569,961 | 57,577,632 1-06 
WOO eras oct 5, 969,872,278 | 50,527,937 | 21,935,387 43-41 6,790,670,610 | 71,148,917 1-05 
MODTE eis! 6, 020,513,832 | 47,312,5641] 27,572,5602 58-28 6,139,531, 168 | 68,161,786 1-11 
HOOD oie ic 6,348,637,436 | 48,168,3104) 32,848,0202 68-19 6,471, 133,294 | 68,347,294 1-06 
5 LS eee 6, 806,937,041 | 51,169,2501] 32,142,4942 62-82 7,811, 8385,110 | 73,037,471 1:00 
1024 res 7,224,475,267 | 49,833,718] 29,186,9042 58-57 6, 987,536,461 | 71,146,802 1-02 
O25 Fe oe 33x. 7,583, 297,899 | 51,040,0751| 26,943 0892 52-79 7,646, 026,535 | 74,679,130 0-98 
VOZ Ge Se ders 8,051,444,136 | 52,595,9231) 25, 705,9752 48-87 8,716, 166,834 | 81,104,612 0:93 
LO 2 cieeese. tus &,287,7382,966 | 51,375,6371) 20,831,9312 40-55 &,531,139,424 | 76,423,855 0-90 
1928.07... 8,761,579,512 | 54,826,8511) 25,544, 6642 46°57 9, 187,224,958 | 80,413,215 0-88 
1029 a. ss 9,431,169,594 | 56,112,4571) 30,209, 8392 53-84 10, 791,096,165 | 87,317,411 0-81 
OSU ma occcie 9,672,996,973 | 52,646,5201| 30,427,9682 57°71 10,311,193,608 | 82,700, 147 0-80 


1 Premiums written. 


2 Losses incurred. 
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2.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1901-41 


—concluded 
Net Percent- 
Amount Premiums |Losses Paid] age of 
Year in Force at Received during Losses 
End of Year during Year to Pre- during Year 
Year miums 
$ $ $ DG: $ 
OS ieee 9,544, 641,293 | 50,342,6692| 29,938,4092) 59-47 10, 789,737,477 
1932 eee 9,301, 747,991 | 46,911,9291) 30,068,9232| 64-10 10,339, 649,769 
193 Se acoreet 9,008, 262,736 | 41,573,9861) 21,655,4602} 52-09 10, 644,787,101 
1934 ee: 8,804,840,676 | 41,468,1191] 16,968,0302) 40-92 9,506, 703, 020 
LOS Stree 8, 782,698,099 | 40,884,8761) 14,821,4652) 36-25 9, 641,773,674 
OSGI s tess 9, 248,273,260 | 40,218,2961| 14,072,2372) 34-99 9, 642,269,141 
LG Simeone 9,773,324,476 | 42,498,1271] 14,821,5362| 34-88 10, 432,290,081 
OSS) Steaes.ck: 9,953,905,417 | 42,489,688) 17,3863,6702| 40-91 10,422,793, 265 
1939 ae ae 10, 200,346,551 | 40,984,2761) .5,738,9022) 38-40 | 11,117,212,274 
1040; tee: 10, 737,568,226 | 41,922,3121) 15,444,9272] 36-84 12,072,174,014 
19418 onsen. 11, 391,929,893 | 49,371, 7421) 17,752,23822| 35-96 13,391,099, 242 


Gross Amount | Premiums 
of Risks Taken| Charged 
Thereon 


Average 
Cost 
per $100 
of 
Insurance 


$ 


86,741,056 
81, 823, 235 
78,980,010 
68,793, 705 
67,596, 146 


66,831,039 
71,913,161 
70,735, 709 
70,897,461 
70,956,561 
72,091, 775 


$ 


So 
co 
o 


ococe Ss cco oS 
> 
Ne} 


(==) 
or 
rs 


1 Premiums written. 


2 Losses incurred. 


3 Subject to revision. 


Premiums Written and Losses Incurred.—The relationship of losses 
incurred to premiums written is shown for Dominion registered companies by 


provinces in ‘Table 3. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and Foreign Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Provinces, 


1938 and 1940. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


Year and Province 


1939 


Prince Edward Island....... 
INOVan SCOtaS. see ane three 


Canada, 1939......... 
1940 


Prince Edward Island...... 
INOwe SCOLIRE Fen ent eee oe 


Alber ta fete tre cP ee 


Premiums 


Canadian 


$ 


39, 088 
384, 529 
300,032 
2,056,315 
4,308,396 
946,617 
1,026, 712 
814, 743 
681, 853 

13,219 


10,571,564 


41,822 
419, 858 
276,221 

2,288, 025 
4,367,039 
1,001, 206 
1,015,270 
830, 700 
701,740 
18,224 


10,960,105 


10,079 
223,468 
142, 690 

1,018,700 
1,530, 454 
307,312 
201,355 
219,975 
214,384 
526 


' 


3,868,948 


11,476 
179,370 
126,905 
927,244 

1, 663,175 
351, 636 
251,337 
274,222 
189, 239 

3,756 


3,978,360 


Losses 
$ 


British 
Premiums Losses 
$ $ 

144, 884 40,304 
740, 227 376,261 
785, 714 321,111 
4,081,067 | 2,263,881 
5,497,671 1,692,353 
856, 110 204,779 
666, 685 138, 649 
$60, 923 237,998 
fool KOO 475,519 
103, 544 6, 800 
15,288,383 | 5,757,605 
151, 608 43,378 
804, 806 368, 094 
742,888 286, 740 
4,179, 530 1,815,114 
5, 557,074 1,914,118 
878, 154 241,402 
621, 902 139, 514 
838, 025 275,774 
1,480,429 399, 163 
78,879 5,274 
15,338,295 | 5,488,571 


| 


Foreign 
Premiums Losses 
$ $ 

55,331 13515 
696,346 408,570 
601,424 316,279 
4,845,619 2,930, 284 
5,536,307 1,825,221 
909, 766 164, 263 
867, 893 217, 852 
1,064,177 307, 855 
1,632,133 BY Ae S77 
18,912 6, 869 
16,227,908 6,561,680 
72,431 13; fen 
739, 000 369, 286 
605, 001 2328032 
4,919,888 2,270,218 
5,589, 054 2,022,784 
992,129 294,074 
904,323 247,326 
1,056, 822 519, 580 
1, 688, 256 479,034 
17, 632 52,1380 
16,579,538 6,505,341 


For some years the Department of Insurance has compiled, from information 
supplied by the fire insurance companies registered to transact business in Canada, 
tables of experience as to premiums and losses by 27 classes of risks agreed upon. 
This experience for the five latest years available is given in Table 4. 


fe ie aE a etn Ny ht rm ape <2 ley 
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4.—Percentages of .Net Losses Incurred to Net Premiums Written in Canada by 
All Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Classes of Risks, 
1936-40, with Five-Year Averages, 1936-40. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


Five-Year 
Class 1936 1937 1988 1939 1940 Average 
1936-40 
p.c. p.c. DAG? p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Dwellings—protected....... 36-25 80-74 32-09 35-40 35-29 33-86 
Dwellings—unprotected..... 46-54 45-07 40-51 45-59 40-96 44-56 
All other dwellings and farm 
PROVE UY = mens aera 49-45 50-40 45-54 45-32 45-81 47-36 
All other two- or three-year 
DISKS REE a tithe eee oar owe 39-83 30-23 51-04 52-60 35-38 41-70 
Mercantile pisks. wholesale 
stores, and warehouses and 
GONGEH ESM ATRio eae oklaeh as 28-41 30-54 50-00 33-02 50-13 38-55 
Mercantile risks, retail stores 
ANGUCONEENTSY o busia< eee sos Ven 32-06 37:68 37-60 38-65 35-59 
All other mercantile risks... 14-24 26-91 22-30 20-48 22-41 21-24 
Breweries and malt-houses.. Bet 1-85 2-32 77-49 3-80 17-81 
Boot and shoe factories..... 52-86 67-00 29-79 40-07 35-84 45-70 
Canning factories........... 17-72 52-80 136-31 13-58 19-03 50-18 
Confectionery and _ biscuit 
PAW GORIOR: be4.2.'S ccc. oss) Boies % 33-30 21-24 51-67 31-92 21-84 31-71 
Flour and oatmeal mills.... 29-55 33-65 103-57 35:97 46-01 49-60 
Grain elevators: 3... .06.005 43-35 20-91 50-21 10-42 16-538 27-65 
AGUNOTICH Px. shyla akties c- 20-04 19-14 22-22 44.93 47-51 30-36 
DS Awaalilis pap rancstatrso weds ane 27-15 40-27 37-01 129-28 39-93 55-53 
uM Derwyardss sf. oo. seh 34-11 20-88 22-15 25-00 24-14 24-74 
Machine shops and metal 
WORKELSUE cece eters jae 28-07 43-91 28-85 44.24 56-69 40-14 
Mining SRIiSkisisy 05 obi ook. 37°96 79°52 20-13 26-62 29-92 39°54 
Pork-packing and -curing 
GUS CBee cretieisocls bi acne 17-54 32-46 14-11 64-44 331-92 82-40 
Pulp- and paper-mills....... 38-84 26-52 129-10 64-15 22-84 57:36 
Street-car'‘barns......./..... 9-14 50-93 23-23 20-75 15-04 24-83 
APAVIMCTICS ioe dees 1h os ia aslo ah 66-92 108-12 30-40 7-81 - 46-60 
Wood-working factories..... 51-36 30-93 65-14 42-75 70-18 51-81 
Woollen and knitting mills. . 61-82 | 27-67 21-92 107-20 81-70 57-21 
All other manufacturing 
THSICK ES ees Meee tee ees 40-43 31-17 45-55 43-98 41-77 40-56 
All. other one-year and 
short-term risks.......... 29-55 82-79 49-60 41-68 39-56 38-65 
Sprinklered risks of what- 
ever nature or occupancy.. 29-15 34-50 39-67 26-39 26°25 30:97 
MOtalss2i ascites 35-05 34-$0 40-94 38-46 37-20 37-32 


Fire Losses.—Closely allied to the subject of fire insurance is the subject of 
fire losses. ‘The Dominion Fire Prevention Association publishes, under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Insurance and with the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Fire Marshals, a report of the loss of life and property caused by 
fire, from which the information shown in Tables 5 and 6 has been summarized. 
In addition to the data here shown, the report gives such information as: per capita 
losses by provinces and by type of building, numbers of fires reported, origins of 
fires, and criminal investigations arising from fires. 


In 1941, the per capita loss was greatest in New Brunswick, being $5-18 as 
against the Dominion average of $2-46. The uninsured losses amounted to 
$6,418,104, or 22-8 p.c. of the total. Of the 48,609 fires reported in 1941, 1,238 
were the subject of official inquiry, 107 prosecutions were instituted and 8-3 con- 


victions were registered. 
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5.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1926-41 


Norte.—For fire losses from 1923-25, see Statistical Report of Fire Losses in Canada, 1926, published by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance. An estimate of losses from 1898-1922 is published in Statistical 
Bulletin No. 27 (1922), issued by the same Department. 


Property | Loss per | Deaths Property | Loss per | Deaths 


Year Loss Capita! | by Fire Year Loss Capita! | by Fire 

$ $ No $ $ No. 
192 Os Gab cee 38,295, 096 4-15 288 NOS 4. \actelveen sorts 25,437,840 2-44 268 
SES Gata ope. We 32,254,084 3-29 465 LOSS cecaceaee Sere Dene 2lboe 2-12 293 
[928) Gun ere en eee 36,402,018 3-79 314 OSG setae csa ec 21,549,484 1:95 347 
192 OTe ae ete ie 47,499, 746 4-85 233 19ST m..cc ro teaeer 22,746, 058 2-04 246 
1OSO MA eee ce roe 46,109,875 4-70 SLT OS Sue eke cae _25, 899, 180 2-31 263 
LO SN Me eee ae 47,117,334 4-54 251 1939 eater ees 24,632,509 2-18 263 
By Aaa eee hes mene ae 42,193,815 4-06 285 1940 es, aes 22,735,264 2-01 243 
LOSS cee ree heron 32,676,314 3°15 254 OS [ee mec ty peters 28,042,907 2-46 2 Bw: 

1 For estimates of population upon which these figures are based, see p. 98. : s 


6.—Fire Losses and Percentages of Losses Covered by Insurance, by Provinces, 1932-41 


1932 1933 1934 19385 1936 
Province 
12Cr PAC; Pee. PACs tC; 
Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Pah arelanas en. 615 | 62-8 273 | 52-9 191 | 56-3 167 | 77-8 164 | 62-9 
Nova Scotia..... 1,687 | 81-3 1,780 | 74-8 1,219 69-3 1,156 | 67-7 1,247 | 72-9 
New Brunswick 1,508 | 67-2 2,188 | 74:8 824 | 69-4 1,059 64-9 886 | 68-0 
@Quebecc. sme oe ,912 | 80-8 10,862 | 77-2 7,568 | 83-0 7,405 | 75-7 6,645 | 80-8 
Ontarios: os se 15,466 | 88-6 | 11,250] 88-2 10,040 | 84-5 8,164 | 83-8 7,867 | 86-2 
Manitoba........ 1,586 | 74-6 1,146 | 90-4 1,195 | 82-1 1,040 | 79-4 846 | 87-8 
Saskatchewan.. 1,674 92-6 1,870 69-2 1,233 80-5 1,189 70-9 1,081 77-2 
Albertacussenee 2,377 | 86-0 1,436 | 93-2 1,177 | 90-1 1,088 | 89-2 1,099 | 75-7 
British Columbia r 299 | 84-0 1,852 | 72-8 1,989 73-6 1,942 | 72-1 1,690 | 66-4 
Totals,...... 42,124 | 83-7 | 32,657 | 81-0 | 25,436 | 81-7 | 23,210 | 78-0 | 21,525 | 80-5 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 
$7000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
P.B. Island.:.... 223 62-6 200 | 56-9 137 | 60-6 186 | 54:3 250 | 71-2 
Nova Scotia..... 1,409 | 70-0 1,442 | 68-3 1,658 | 65-8 1,509 67-6 1,545 | 70-2 
New Brunswick.. 866 63-6 836 74:7 1,210 74-0 925 71-0 2,000 48-4 
Qucbecres sete 6, 499 76-4 8,552 | 79-1 9,334 | 79-7 7,095 | 83-2 9,656 | 80-5 
Ontarionssaemaen: 8,135 79-5 9,397 85-5 7,922 82-8 8,100 84-8 8,727 81-4 
Manitoba........ 893 89-6 1,053 90-9 800 90-1 1,029 91-0 ea} 90-8 
Saskatchewan.. 1,056 | 64-4 5021) 100-01 110A WS 658 | 96-9 834 | 78-4 
Alberts... 1,503 87-4 1,387 79-0 1,148 66-7 1,266 84-5 1,856 85-0 
British Columbia} 2,144 85-6 2,530 78-4 1,706 62-2 1,967 54-2 1,609 63-3 
Totals....... 22,%28 | 78-1 | 25,899 | 81-3 | 24,633 | 77-9 | 22,735 | 80-3 | 28,043 | 77-2 


1 This amount was given as the total loss, no uninsured losses being reported for Saskatchewan in 1938. 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


The following tables show for recent years the assets, liabilities, income and 
expenditure of registered companies transacting fire insurance in Canada. The 
majority of fire insurance companies also transact miscellaneous forms of insurance 
(casualty insurance) dealt with in Section 3 of this chapter. Owing to the fact that 
it is impossible for such companies to allocate their assets and liabilities and their — 
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general income and-expenditure among the various types of business transacted, 


totals only are given here. 


Table 25 under Section 3 gives similar information for a 


few registered Canadian companies whose transactions are confined to forms of 


insurance other than fire or life. 


7.—Assets of Canadian Companies and Assets in Canada of British and Foreign 
Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 


Insurance, 1936-40. 


Item 
Canadian Companies 


Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

PUERTO ood es Sect GACH Fah <- F bce, clmsaIN Gs uae 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 
WeGe TER ANC ul CIES. rate crcleihale: «ero nralers.o ors iets 
WOE MOPIASSEUS seers esniccc mec oie oad et esa elras 


Totals, Canadian Companies....... 
British Companies 


Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SERENE GITH i? 3a pcg 90 aaah or nO a ane Coed 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 


Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SRETERY 9 Ly TOP cle Rola cra Sees a at manera pom 
Cash on hand and in banksl.............. 


Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SUESIYG UMTS to. Bee ae a 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


$ 


1,833,914 
1,938, 969 
56, 674, 057 


3,259,316 
5, 587, 889 

524, 483 
3,064,360 


$ 


1,835,280 
2,500, 869 
61,819, 268 


3,798,805 
6,111,766 

607,413 
3,213,985 


$ 


1,881,384 
2,692,587 
64,012,380 


3, 848, 582 
6,332, 151 

611,540 
2,767,451 


$ 


1,860,229 
2,560,179 
66,072,110 


4,175,000 
8,488, 004 

600, 285 
3,024, 145 


$ 


1,914, 678 
2,545, 673 
69,012,050 


4,484,544 
8,932, 154 

619, 446 
3,439, 846 


2,290, 810 
1,999, 665 
49, 196, 988 


3,872,727 
4,462, 608 
266, 540 
804, 109 


2,256,975 
1,904, 856 
46,219,454 


3,921, 247 
4,599,708 

242,987 
1,025, 148 


2,240,275 
1,884, 562 
44,304, 812 


3,940, 107 
4,y19,277 

241,930 
1,047,995 


1,862, 684 
1,299,363 
40,222,840 


3,988, 259 
6, 148,985 
225,367 
941,725 


1,611,337 
1,236, 867 
43,188,749 


3,972,985 
6,354, 630 

257,554 
1,118, 652 


Nil 
13,000 


Nil 
12,875 
33, 804, 847 


3,046, 224 
6,911,974 
227,344 
132,913 


Nil 
12, 625 
35, 857, 190 


2,981,469 
8, 152, 561 
237,207 
189, 831 


Nil 
12,325 
37,315, 283 


3,204,910 
10,484, 794 
228,526 
181,290 


Nil 
12,125 
36,544,218 


3,299,333 
11,809, 229 
- 211,456 

357,028 


4,124,724 
3,951, 634 
141, 258, 745 


10,024,576 
16,791,258 
1,063,410 
3,963,919 


4,092,255 
4,418, 600 
141, 843, 569 


10,765,776 
17,623,448 
1,077, 744 
4,372,046 


4,121, 659 
4,589,774 
144,174,382 


10,770, 158 
19,403, 98y 
1,090, 677 
3,955,277 


3,722,913 
3,871,866 
143,610,233 


11,368, 169 
25,066, 783 
1,054,178 
4,147,160 


3,526,015 
3,794, 665 
148, 745,017 


11,756, 862 
27,096,013 
1,088,456 
4,915,526 


200,922,554 


1 Or deposited with the Government. 


2 Assets in Canada only. 
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8.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies and Liabilities in Canada of British and 
Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other 


Classes of Insurance, 1936-40. G 
Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 | 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Reserves for unsettled losses............. 4,644,185 | 5,393,839 5,205,698 | 5,378,968 6,492,950 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 13,033,448 | 15,275,117 | 15,714,087 | 16,128,187 | 16,779,552 ; 
Sundry, items sha ee ee 8, 055, 097 7,880,190 | 8,062,815 9, 699, 390 11,187,941 ‘ 
Totals, Canadian Companies!...... 2557325730 | 28,549,146 | 28,982,600 | 31,206,545 | 34,410,443 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding ; 
Capitalet 2. hasten ereetcte eter cubase Reithore ase 47,150,259 | 51,337,740 | 53,163,475 | 55,523,408 | 56,537,948 
Capital stock paiduup-esranm weeeee haa 17,412,854 | 18,394,690 | 18,475,575 | 18,721,890 18, 670, 825. 


British Companies 


Reserves for unsettled losses............. 3,188,672 | 3,625,504 | 3,920,496 |. 3,345,869 Be OLOmoD 
eserves of unearned premiums.......... 15,568,239 | 16,052,912 | 16,336,321 | 16, 159, 609 16,314, 099 
Sundrysitems pee ease oer ees 1, 751,518 | 1,918,415 | 1,843,674 |) 2,107,305 2,716,993 
Totals, British Companies?.........| 20,508,429 | 21,596,831 | 22,100,491 | 21,612,783 | 22,706,847 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
F CADILAL: cae sein aacde aes stems: eee 42,385,018 | 38,573,544 | 36,478,467 | 33,071,440 | 35,083,427 
Foreign Companies 
Reserves for unsettled losses............. 1,100,262 1,494, 564 1,997,718 | 1,503,465 1,786,364 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 12,322,459 | 13,206,175 | 13,491,624 | 13,601,751 14, 103, 089 
Sumadryitems sneer soe re eee 1,247, 252 1,227,574 |) 1,252,026 | 1,584,505 1,945, 288 
Totals, Foreign Companies?........ 14,669,973 | 15,928,313 | 16,744,368 | 16,639,721 | 17,834,741 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
Capital esac acan ace tae ia tere tea eee 30,731,858 | 28,207,864 | 30,639,515 | 34,787,407 | 34,398,648 
Ali Companies 
Reserves for unsettled losses............. 8,933,11¥ | 10,513,907 | 11,123,912 | 10,228,301 11, 955, 069 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 40,924,146 | 44,534,204 | 45,542,032 | 45,889,546 47,146, 740 
DUNT yo tems ech seesc aces oceras coven ae 11,053,867 | 11,026,179 | 11,158,515 | 18,341,200 | 15,800,222 
Totals, AN Companies!............. 60,911,132 | 66,674,299 | 67,824,459 | 69,459,047 | 74,952,031 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
Capitaleey UN inert tie ee ee 120, 267,135 |118,119,148 |120,281,457 |123,382,254 | 125,970,523 


Capital stock-paid Ups io .ancss teres: 17,412,854 | 18,394,690 | 18,475,575 | 18,721,890 | 18,670,825 


1 Not including capital. 2 Liabilities in Canada only. 3’ Canadian companies only. 


9.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 
Under Dominion Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, 1936-40. 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
Net premiums written, fire and other 
AISUTEANCS Hee ates tee teen iter eee 22,911,717 | 27,164,951 | 27,565,605 | 28,300,085 | 29,929,696 
Interest and dividends earned............ 2,500,051 2,929,554 2,897,289 2,937, 748 3,111,247 
Sandrysiteman.2h0 2 es pee tee heer 4,770,420 | 1,374,879 16,932 10, 827 Nil 
Totals, Canadian Companies.......| 30,182,188 | 31,469,384 | 30,479,826 | 31,248,660 | 33,040,943 
British Companies 
Neticash for premiums. se... sce een 25,210,739 | 26,709,676 | 27,169,022 | 26,668,954 | 27,132,846 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc..:.. 907, 527 926,068 879,140 776, 613 1,004, 926 
Sundry, ivemis oss ee ese 84,338 1,179 476 1,330 Nil 
Totals, British Companies!.........| 26,202,604 | 27,636,923 | 28,048,638 | 27,446,897 | 28,137,772 — 


—— 


1 Income in Canada only. 
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9.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 
Under Dominion Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, 1936-40—concluded. 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Companies 

Net premiums WIItleM.. 0 omic: coor o's de 19,260,146 | 20,943,128 | 21,925,770 | 21,936,077 | 22,445,016 
Interest and dividends earned, etc....... 1,114,610 1,076,579 1,092,830 1,134,404 1,142,867 
ULUA TV ANUOTIES SRM Gacis. ore eros ects eateries ppp? 993 831 12,329 Nil 

Totals, Foreign Companies!........ 20,376,978 | 22,020,700 | 23,019,431 | 23,082,810 23,587,883 

EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Incurred for losses (fire).......... ae tee 4,179,480 4,408, 141 4,884,296 5,030, 116 5, 230, 561 
General expenses (fire)............05..05. 6, 837, 687 8,388, 119 6, 254, 822 6,343, 168 6,076,258 
On account of branches other than fire 
or lifes..... See se. aac tne oe 11,207,478 | 14,915,314 | 13,607,265 | 13,443,049 | 15,340,294 

Dividends or bonuses to shareholders....| 2,044,148 1,694,073 1,829,525 1, 663,349 1, 602, 256 
LEDS Cia a teh bh et te 1, 259, 924 1,265,219 He odosol, leo, Gol 1,239,015 

Totals, Canadian Companies....... 25,528,717 | 30,670,866 | 27,945,6522| 28,104,853 2| 30,513,0742,3 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 4, 653, 471 798,518 | 2,584,174 | 3,143,807 | 2,527,859 


British Companies 


Incurred for losses (fire)................. 5,839,751 5,545,301 6,745, 108 5,757, 649 5,488,571 
General expenses (fire)..............0205. 7,755,018 | 7,714,303 | 7,618,842 | 7,267,682 | 7,341,466 
On account of branches other than fire 
CSEPILO Meee OO hae CEE. et ec oA ok 8,721, 614 9,811,510 | 10,648,364 | 10,159,656 | 10,575, 827 
IIS a = oes Ree arene 1,267,445 toon 1,183, 618 1,366, 983 1,241,615 
Totals, British Companies‘........ 23,583,828 | 24,391,285 | 26,195,932 | 24,551,971 | 25,360,8295 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,618,776 | 3,245,638 | 1,852,706 | 2,894,926 | 2,776,943 


Foreign Companies 


Incurred for losses (fire)................. 5,629,986 | 6,388,724 | 7,260,092 | 6,561,678 | 6,505,341 
General expenses (fire)§.................. 7,105,345 | 7,499,756 | 7,584,659 7,473, 142 7, 652,003 
On account of branches other than fire 
OEY GI a et os ee RE SERN ae 2,951,588 | 4,101,968 | 4,990,420 | 4,256,791 | 4,866,848 

Wl Mw CEN), a am ea cet ys A a nh eam oe AR ete 1,107,679 | 1,091,998-] 1,041,277 | 1,273,731 | 1,061,267 

Totals, Foreign Companies /,6...... 16,794,598 | 19,032,446 | 20,876,448 | 19,565,342 | 20,487,0977 
Excess of income over expenditure.......:|. 3,582,380 | 2,988,254 | 2,142,983 | 3,517,468 | 3,100.786 

1 Income in Canada only. 2 Includes $46,127 dividends to policyholders in 1938, $47,520 dividends 
to policyholders in 1939 and $51,122 dividends to policyholders in 1940. 3 Includes $456,046 income 
war tax and $517,522 excess profits tax. 4 Expenditure in Canada only. 5 Includes $273,166 
income war tax and $440,184 excess profits tax. 6 Includes dividends returned to policyholders (fire 
and other). 7 Includes $183,123 income war tax and $218,515 excess profits tax. 


Section 2—Life Insurance 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in 
Canada, more particularly with reference to insurance legislation, contributed by 
A. D. Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, is given at pp. 937-944 
of the Canada Year Book, 1933. 
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Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Life Insurance in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Dominion, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by companies 
licensed by the provinces. Statistics of these provincial companies have been 
collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 10 summarizes the 
volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life companies and 
fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion or licensed by the provinces. 


1¢.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of Licensee and : 
by Type cf Company, 1940 we 


mee Net 
New Policies Net Net 
Item Effected See Premiums |. Claims 
(net) eee Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE 
Dominion Licensees— 
Thfeicommpanicssanmeeon teeter eee hee oe 590,205,536 |6,975,322,460 | 200,201,095 75,919, 245 
Hratermalan ents acme ber Coreen 15,331,026 177,565,039 3,525,635 3,846,401 
Totals, Dominion Licensees.......... 605,536,562 | 7,152,887,499 | 203,726,730 79,765,646 
Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial companies within province by 
which they are incorporated— 
ithe companiése sae ctee beeae ee eee 12,516,041 53,039,486 1,592,505 674,875 
Praternalg sfonde ws ee ee ae DOL G 38, 864, 087 948, 652 952,595 
Provincial companies in provinces other than 
those by which they are incorporated— 
ile COMpaIn ests sven der ete eens 1,563,546 13,103,755 369,510 175,940 
Hyatoriale? Verse te ene 3,084,351 23, 743,588 576, 652 660, 857 
Totals, Provincial Licemsees........... 22,477,115 | 128,750,916 3,487,319- 2,464,267 
Grand Totals................... 628,013,677 | 7,281,638,415 | 207,214,049 82,229,913 
TYPE OF COMPANY 
Canadian Life— ; 
DoniiniOne: oot sek foe ee aes 391,504,136 |4,609,213,977 | 126,719,244 46,725,779 
Provincial yooc. porate eo cena ae 14,079,587 66, 143, 241 1,962,015 850, 815 
Canadian Fraternal— 
DOMINION. ce emt ae eee eee Soe nee 9,140,450 | 108,810,930 1,946,902 2,796,905 
Provincialy . atecmict. ate Ce eect 8,397, 528 62,607,675 1,525,304 | 1,613,452 
British life. ees en esken tee ee ene 11,106,491 145, 603 , 299 4,565,046 2,345,857 
Eoroien Dfe7: see, Pee coe eae 187,594,909 |2, 220,505, 184 68,916, 805 26,847,609 
Foreign fraternal yok. te Oenee eee a eeee 6,190,576 68, 754, 109 1578, 730 1,049,496 


Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion Regis- 


tered Life Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Life Insurance.—The net life insurance of all com- 
panies registered by the Dominion in 1869 was only $35,680,082, while in 1941 it was 
$7,348,553,667.* The amount per head of the estimated population of Canada has 
more than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general recognition of the value | 
of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against misfortune. — 
Notable also is the fact that in this field British companies, the leaders in 1869, 
have fallen far behind the Canadian. and the foreign companies. ’ 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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11.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating Under 


Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded),! 1901-41 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1869-1900: are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Year ~ 
Canadian 
Companies 
$ 
LAUT aS area 284, 684, 621 
TOO Qe Recerca 308, 202,596 
DOOR erin ists) 335, 638,940 
TOOS Ree sx.028 364, 640, 166 
VOOR eae. 397,946,902 
TOOG Hs ci. those 420, 864, 847 
TD O Fiseente a tects 450,573,724 
LOOB Teese 480, 266,931 
DLS te anche eee 515,415,437 
EOL Oe oii 565, 667,110 
i es eee: 626,770, 154 
i A Ip ala a eee 706,656,117 
D ESTIG js aes aie a 750, 637,902 
TOT sesh 794,520,423 
TOMS Vat ces tee: 829,972,809 
PO UG. 2 895,528,435 
ON ees eee Nee ~ 996,699, 282 
mA i hs ee este eee 1,105,503, 447 
TOTO RS ieee 1,362,631, 562 
TODO me sae aa: 1,664,348, 605 
FOOT ace 1, 860,026, 952 
1922 Sea te ee 2,013, 722,848 
N92 Sheed Nee 2,187,434, 147 
b AS OR oe ee 2,413, 853,480 
1O2b Raa seek 2,672,989, 676 
iSO ie oe, Sale lt 2,979,946, 768 
Te a 3,277,050, 348 
1 boyd ee 9 palit 3,671,325, 188 
i AS PAU aS SRA ek 4,051,612, 499 
WOO ed See 4,319,370, 209 
BUR a pena 4,409, 707,938 
WAS cane a rm cael! 4,311, 747,692 
ER Rae eee 4,160,351,570 
ESR OE SCR ae 4,139, 796,088 
LOS eee os akopes 4,164,893, 298 
LOS Bcc poet aees: 4,256,850, 150 
ESA ah ba, Scene 4,304, 631, 608 
TOSS See 8 oa sta 4,363,517, 357 
TRG edt ie, sos ean 4,469,776, 480 
ROAD th eo 4,609, 213,977 
Ee ab ce ae elton 4, 835,928,584 


Net Amounts in Force 


British Foreign 
Companies Companies 
$ $ 
40,216,186 138, 868, 227 
41,556, 245 159,053, 464 
42,127,260 170, 676,800 
42,608,738 180,631,886 
43,809, 211 188,578,127 
45,655,951 189,740, 102 
46,462,314 188 , 487,447 
46,161,957 193,087, 126 
46,985, 192 217,956,351 
. 47,816,775 242,629,174 
50,919,675 272,530,942 
54,537,725 309, 114, 827 
58,176,795 359,775,330 
60,770, 658 386, 869,397 
58,087,018 423 , 556, 850 
59,151,931 467,499, 266 
58,617, 506 529,725,775 
60,296,118 619, 261,713 
66, 908 , 064 758,297,691 
76,883,090 915, 793,798 
84,940,938 989,875,958 
93,791,180 | 1,063,874, 968 
98,023,020 | 1,148,051,506 
103,519,286 | 1,246,623, 756 
108,565,248 | 1,377,464, 924 
111,375,336 | 1,518,874,230 
113,883,716 | 1,653,474,770 
115,340,577 | 1,820,979,858 
116,545,637 | 1,989,104,071 
117,410,860 | 2,055,502, 125 
119,262,511 | 2,093,297,344 
115,831,319 | 2,044,029,535 
113,807,916 | 1,973,466, 488 
116,745,642 | 1,964,184,199 
123,148,855 | 1,971,116, 251 
129,940,311 | 2,016,247,016 
137,862,702 | 2,099,130, 736 
140,838,697 | 2,125,827,540 
145,373,802 | 2,161, 112,305 
145,603,299 | 2,220,505, 184 
145,597,309 | 2,367,027,774 


1 For statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 861-863. 


upon which these figures are based, see p. 98. 


} 


Total 


$ 


463 , 769,034 
508,812,305 
548 , 443 , 000 
587,880,790 
630,334, 240 


656, 260, 900 
685, 523, 485 
719,516,014 
780,356, 980 
856,113,059 


950,220,771 
1,070,308, 669 
1, 168,590,027 
1, 242,160,478 
1,311, 616,677 


1,422,179, 632 
1,585,042, 563 
1,785, 061,273 
2, 187,837,317 
2,657,025, 493 


2,934, 843 , 848 
3,171,388, 996 
3,433, 508,673 
3, 763,996,472 
4,159,019, 848 


4,610, 196,334 
5,044, 408, 834 
5,607, 645, 623 
6,157, 262,207 
6,492, 283,194 


6, 622,267,793 
6,471, 608,546 
6, 247, 625,974 
6, 220, 725, 929 
6,259, 158, 404 


6,403 037,477 
6,541,625, 0463 
6,630, 183, 5943 
6,776, 262,587 
6,975,322, 460 
7,348,553, 667 


Tnsurance 
in Force 
per Head of 
Estimated 
Population? 


100- 
105- 


106- 
106- 
108- 
114- 
122- 


131- 
144- 
153: 
157- 
164- 


177- 
196- 
219- 
263- 
310- 


333° 
355° 
381: 
411- 


643- 


89 
02 


46 
93 
61 
76 
51 


85 
85 
12 
65 
34 


75 
66 


during Year 


Net Amount 
of New 


Insurance 
Effected 


$ 


72,854, 859 
79,638,914 
90,732,415 
97,617,402 
104,719,585 


93,722,510 
88, 784, 250 
98,644,410 
130, 122,008 
150,785,305 


173,341,738 
212,772,151 
225, 606 , 787 
212,977,464 
218, 205, 427 


227,210, 162 
277,532,095 
307,279,759 
517,863, 639 
630,110,900 


514,654,111 
502,279,333 
548, 640,800 
615,372,723 
712,091,889 


797,940,009 
838,475,057 
918,742,064 
978,141,485 
884, 749, 748 


782,716,064 
653, 249, 366 
578 , 585, 659 
595, 194,820 
588,353, 277 


618, 264,819 
671,957,904 
626, 989, 339 
588,576,140 
590, 205 , 536 
688,327, 658 


2 For estimates of populations (1922-40) 


3 During 1937 approximately $85,000,000, and during 


1938 approximate] y $60,000,000 were transferred from insurance in force in Canada. These amounts represent 
mainly transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurances previously classed as Canadian business. 
They also include transfers to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity benefits 


or options. 


4 Subject to revision. 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada during 1940 by 41 companies 
registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 4 British and 9 foreign com- 
panies; one of these foreign companies was registered only for the acceptance of 


reinsurance. 


In addition, there were 8 British and 5 foreign companies registered 
to write insurance but which had practically ceased to write new insurance. 


Another 


4 companies, 1 British and 3 foreign, were authorized under the Act to transact 
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business in connection only with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878, while 1 : 
foreign company was licensed in 1931 but did not issue any life insurance in Canada 
except by way of reinsurance. These 5 companies withdrew from Canada in 1940. 

The operations analysed in the following tables of this subsection, with the 
exception of Table 15, cover only those companies under Dominion registration and 
are exclusive of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as 
indicated in Table 10, their operations cover about 96 p.c. of the insurance in force 
in Canada. 


12. Life Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1938-40 


Policies Effected Policies in Force Net Net 
Monet Cees Net Net Premium Claims 
No. inten No. y Cane Income Paid! 
$ $ $ $ 
1938 
@anadianz nun ek nae ree 250,499) 408,990, 281 2,250,696] 4,363,517,357| 125,824,719} 42,417,007 
British ce acs eee cet is 19,404) 15,645,335 155,859 140, 838, 697 4,236,091 2,598,014 
ORGION Stain cece Reh Eb ek chre cee 449,974| 202,353, 723 4,064,402] 2,125,827,540) 68,567,269} 22,104,002 
Totals, 19388.......... 719,877| 626,989,339} 6,470,957| 6,630,183,594) 198,628,079} 67,119,023 
5 1939 
Canadianss Se Recs ish oes 213,022) 388,024,424) 2,273,531) 4,469,776,480| 125,413,895} 45,133,071 
British ase os ace nestor 19,246) 15,105,474 158, 624 145,373,802) 4,371,584! 2,629,304 
Eoreton aia.eeleecern: ee 366,961) 185,446,242) 3,987,549] 2,161,112,305|] 68,256,665) 26,174,286 
Totals, 1939.......... 599,229] 588,576,140} 6,419,704) 6,776,262,587| 198,042,144| 73,936,661 
1940 
Ganadianen. iy 4 een ae 220,196) 391,504,136] 2,326,821] 4,609,213,977| 126,719,244) 46,725,779 
(artbishe. wae aw Seeker eee ae 7,618] 11,106,491 147,929} 145,603,299) 4,565,046] 2,345,857 — 
OT CUO ter Wee tact tans teen oy ees 387,549] 187,594,909} 3,986,128] 2,220,505,184| 68,916,805} 26,847,609 
Totals, 1940.......... 615,363] 590,205,536) 6,460,878) 6,975,322,460| 200,201,095| 75,919,245 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


13.—Progress of Life Insurance Transacted under Dominion Registration, 1936-40 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Canadian Companies—! 
iPolicies:ettected san pee eee ae No. 262, 200 276,576 250, 499 213 , 022 220,196 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 2,156,693 2,210,957) 2,250,696] 2,273,531 2,326,821 
Policies become claims............ ss 20,818 22,095 22,457 24,031 23,406 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 389,909,385] 418,796,687] 408,990,281] 388,024,424] 391,504,136 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |4,256,850,150/4,304,631,608/4,363,517,357|4,469, 776,480|4,609,213,977 
Net amounts of policies become 


Claims eer, Se eee $ | 37,337,200] 38,661,918} 39,791,863} 42,892,625] 46,189,216 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 129,258,259) 125,956,518] 125,824,719] 125,413,895) 126,719,244 
Nietsclaime pard2tene +. aes $ | 38,207,604} 39,799,509) 42,417,007| 45,133,071} 46,725,779 — 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 5, 569,363 6,159,083 5,586,049 5,692,119 7,333,175 

British Companies— 
Policiesiettectedis a... oo ameriic No. 23,050 24,244 » 19,404 19, 246 7,618 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 148, 612 154, 627 155, 859 158, 624 147,929 
Policies become claims............ us 2,244 2,632 2,628 aipod Oe5 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 18,623,741] 18,609,592! 15,645,335} 15,105,474) 11,106,491 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ | 129,940,311) 137,862,702] 140,838,697) 145,373,802] 145,603,299 
Net amounts of policies become : 

Clams? eon eee ee ome ee ine $ 1,894,351] 2,073,469] 2,525,556] 2,568,878] 2,376,279 9 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 3,975,367| 4,281,570] 4,236,091 4,371,584) 4,565,046 — 
INGt claims pard2ie seme: Sees $ 1,910,261) 1,852,762] 2,598,014] 2,629,304) 2,345,857 ~ 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 453,075 654, 708 521,733 433,421 


443,401 


1 Canadian business only. 2 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
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13.—Progress of Life Insurance Transacted under Dominion Registration, 1936-40 


—concluded 
Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Foreign Companies— 

Rolielesetlected.< ok. cis dcs ates «sae No. 513, 696 511, 105 449,974 366,961 387, 549 

Policies in force at end of each year. as 4,107,888) 4,119,300} 4,064,402} 3,987,549} 3,986,128 

Policies become claims..........7. oo 49,772 54,068 60,350 62,992 71,509 

Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 209,731,693} 234,551,625] 202,353,723) 185,446,242! 187, 594, 909 

Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |2,016,247,016/2,099,130,736|2,125,827,540/2,161,112,305|2,220,505,184 

Net amounts of pclicies become 

GIANG Ne MOREA ir: becew, ooo $ | 18,855,083} 19,644,098) 21,400,849] 23,888,966] 26,647,929 

Net outstanding Clalnis te eee $ | 67,307,639] 68,857,439! 68,567,269] 68,256,665; 68,916,805 

Net claims paidticy.. \ickseece « ... $| 20,315,814) 20,971,421) 22,104,002} 26,174,286] 26,847,609 

Net amounts of premiums......... $ 1,700,718} 2,020,583 2,885,545 1,833,575| 3,052,074 
All Companies— 

Policies effected... ....5.....0000. No. 798, 946 811,925 719,877 599, 229 615,363 

Policies in force at end of each year. “ 6, 413, 193 6, 484, 884 6,470,957 6,419, 704 6,460,878 

Policies become claims............. a 72,834 78,795 85,435 89,556 97,478 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 618,264,819) 671,957,904] 626,989,339] 588,576,140) 590,205,536 
Net amounts of policies inforce.... $ |6,403,037,477/6,541,625,0462/6,630,183 ,594216,776,262,587/6,975,322,460 
Net amounts of policies become 


OIE GaES), ce eR api Ae ong ee es Rooted $ | 58,086,634) 60,379,485] 63,718,268} 69,350,469] 75,213,424 
Net amounts of premiums.......... $ | 200,541,265] 199,095,5272| 198,628,0792) 198,042,144} 200,201,095 
Netcelaims paid) ton ek ackiies snes ‘$ | 60,483,679] 62,623,692} 67,119,023) 73,936,661] 75,919,245 
Net outstanding Calis case eee eS 7,723,156| 8,834,374} 8,993,327) 7,959,115} 10,828,650 

1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 2 During 1937 approximately 


$85,000,000, and during 1938 approximately $60,000,000, were transferred from insurance in force in Canada. 
These amounts represent mainly transfers to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and 
annuity benefits or options. They also include transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurance 
previously classed as Canadian business. 


14. Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Ferce and Effected 
in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1940 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force 
Type of Policy and K rehiz A 
Nationality of Company No Total Pee ae Na Total ee rot 
; Amount a Policy ; Amount a Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Canncdraniens, Voss i, See, 156,908) 324,987,150 2,071 1,797, 786)3,920,609,562 2,181 
Brigish sis eet Bes Makaane 4,488} 10,196,345 2,202 50,982} 128,309,820 Des 
HoTeion thee oes, hates. 93,443) 108,606,471 1,162 812, 507|1,269,172,907 1,562 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 254,839] 443,789,966 1,742) 2,661,275) 5,318,092,289 1,998 
Industria! Policies 
Canadianiees 223 o.1.ahed. 63,104) 44,639,594 707 526,680} 216,725,665 411 
STESISN PERG boc kc eee 3,128 610, 146 195 96,941} 15,925,979 164 
Pgemoa ent wk PLA 294,080] 73,760,780 251 3,173,208] 695,813,216 219 
Totals, Industrial Policies. 360,312} 119,010,520 330|| 3,796,829] 928,464,860 245 


Group Policies 
CARRIE TS een rece 184) 21,877,392 118,899 
ESE UG TBI eat ess ctefana wis esta 6 ak Pe 300, 000 150,000 
MPU fae RS slays 26| 5,227,658 201,064 


Totals, Group Policies..... 212) 27,405,050 129,269 


471,878,750 200,373 
6 ,367,500 227,917 
255,519,061 618, 690 


728, 764, 311 262,713 
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15.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1937-40 


Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed |Terminated Rate Exposed |Terminated Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 
1937 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary.....| 2,459,433 15,688 6-4 2,491,871 155272 6-1 
All companies, industrial....| 4,009,140 28,198 7-0 4,004, 485 26,426 6-6 
Fraternal benefit societies... 209,516 3,362 16-0 216,361 3,391 15-7 
Totalse evan hence 6,678,089 47,248 QA + G.322, 317 
1939 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary.....| 2,543,492 15, 657 6-2 2,625,513 16,618 6-3 
All companies, industrial....| 3,920,037 25,995 6-6 3,833,331 25,942 6-8 
Fraternal benefit societies... 218,743 3,437 15-7 216, 658 3,402 15-8 
Totals.) onesies eee 6,682,272 45,089 6-7 6,675,502 45,992 6-9 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


The financial statistics of the following tables cover only life insurance companies 
with Dominion registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial 
licensees. In the cases of British and foreign companies, the figures apply only to 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada but, in the case of Canadian com- 
panies, assets and liabilities, income received and expenditure made, arise in part 
from business abroad. 


16.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1936-40 


Note.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their assets 
in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 7, p. 851. 


Item 1936 Mee 1938 1939 1940 
Canadian Companies! $ $ $ $ $ 
RGealhOstatem eaeigreeed cae ae ree oe 2 80,495,129) 77,041,766} 78,103,230] 77,656,623} 74,392,618 
Real estate held under agreements of sale.| 17,658,063} 20,220,895} 21,542,612] 23,056,780] 25,797,253 
Moansonireslestatesse eee st oc cee 297,992,429) 298,146,148} 300,715,173} 304,879,724) 306,317,558 
Moans ou collaterals ae ee era ee eee Deon vls 745,124 154,386 152,490 125, 253 
Policydoans ee OV eh oo eee 261,172,955) 259,578,690} 255,627,400} 246,946,020) 244,963,902 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 1,250,954,257/1,366,540,901)1,477,298,236/1,561,818,800|1,671,806,534 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 29,413,033) 30,044,101} 30,060,944! 30,011,849] 30,752,068 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 31,289,540) 39,860,753} 42,424,853] 58,965,045) 53,211,787 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 40,878,240) 42,490,962} 42,612,312] 43,586,734] 45,327,986 
OCHSrassetaut ee ee een ee 3,127,374| 2,327,975} 2,471,133] 2,916,765) 3,074,540 


| es | | | 


British Companies 


Real estate eer a a ais eee 1,049,529] 1,065,402) 1,081,187} 1,134,520} 1,197,823 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 24,610 15,818 15, 563 4,153 2,919 
Loans on resliestateses, sa. k oe aaanee 10,151,601} 9,628,225) 8,925,688} 8,244,862) 7,731,031 
oanswonrcollateralsm seer ene 13,510 13,510 13,510 13,510} . 13,510 
Policy loans has sees ee eee Oe ees 4,041,957| 3,962,924). 3,847,118} 3,680,827] 3,478,677 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 53,896,211) 52,562,569| 55,214,868) 52,784,845) 44,709,900 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 575, 502 536, 607 523,901 522, 689 545,366 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 832, 282 853,305 921,823} 1,254,737; 1,157,817 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 476, 225 488 , 057 516, 587 492,036 486, 808 
WM ther assets meson ne eee HL ea ee. 17e215 10, 264 31,046 9,041 76,661 © 
Totals, British Companies?........ 71,078,642} 69,136,681) 71,091,291) 68,141,220) 59,400,512 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 859. 
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16.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1936-40—concluded 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


Item 1936 
$ 
Foreign Companies 

OMCs ALO esis GS ntlas hein 6 Ae hae 5,696,573 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 4 
oans On Teal estate ws... hess Wes a 24,981,149 
Poans on collaterals. 2 tse. .aecs sds ines. 4 
oliem Onsen bak oss, sonst Wet various es ike 60, 296, 544 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 391,066, 447 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 6, 203,412 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 9,918,566 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 8,320,073 
GRE ESOC ITT Sieg ae ee RSS DR a ae a a 11,549 


6, 618, 667 
22, 079, 857 


60, 452,038 
383, 669, 030 
6,125,310 
9,918,311 
8,236, 123 
12,020 


5, 731, 165 
21, 732, 063 


60, 158, 174 
399, 703,037 
6,111,599 
10,040,932 
8,210, 940 
11,514 


511,699, 424 


5, 483, 514 
ive 544, 094 


58,618, 293 
416,541,141 
6,368,509 
15,798,161 
8,542, 687 
16, 056 


528,912,455 


5, 164 , 420 
19, 803 , 778 


54, 694, 208 
440,116, 287 
6,777,896 
11,557, 243 


546,975, 682 


1A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1939 and 1940 will be found at p. xxx of the Report of the 


Superintendent of Insurance, Vo]. IJ, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1949. 


2 Book values. 


The market 


(or authorized) values of these assets were: $2,012,215,355 in 1936; $2,135,373,567 in 1937; $2,249,795,908 in 
3Assets in Canada only. 


1938; $2,348,857,928 in 1939; and $2,454,714,133 in 1940. 


ported. 


4 None re- 


17.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Lia- 
bilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1936-40 


Item 1936 1937 1938 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstanding CREAMS ae sc.45 ayers Meas is kene S RUT 14,181,886} 15,541,724) 14,989,024 


Net reinsurance reserve...............05: 
UNC AIO LEO s(t heise Gris ss man. RE ce 


Totals, Canadian Companies!.... 


66,983,631 
11,141, 228 


654, 709 
87,116, 823 
738,851 


71,342,763 
11, 281, 228 


521,733 
38,270, 148 
796,774 


1939 


16, 257, 607 


1940 


20,436, 624 


1,687,181,483/1,793,814,530]1,885,390,870|1,962,766,788|2,045,391,799 
246,686,777) 259,033, 682| 278,073,251 


295, 126,197] 311,677,486 


74,707,336 
11,480,590 


433, 422 
39,338, 423 
94,008 


1,948,050,146)2,068,389,936|2,178,453,145|2,274,150,592|2,377,005,909 


77, 208, 224 
11,712,270 


443,401 
40,007, 264 
767,690 


Surpluses of assets excluding capital...... 64, 165, 209 
ieapitalistoe le paldslpics «cs sees s ok. oS 11,091, 148 
British Companies 
ROVE Ss GEM ChAT RIA: wale aa cho) nus a tvcena ato ue 453,075 
Net reinsurance reserve.............00085 35, 044, 871 
| Tins Yo AAG TED avi 2) eae a Feat 715, 504 
Totals, British Companies2...... 36, 213,450 
Surpluses of assets in Canada?............ 34,872,208 
Foreign Companies 
(RUEStancine- Claims .c...: wets 04 Co sidan 1,700,718 
Net reinsurance reserve.................. 404,775,317 
Dury Nia DUGRIOS: 6. wucka chs Cadaee eee 21,518,345 
Totals, Foreign Companies?...... 427,994,380 
_Surpluses of assets in Canada............ 78,499,933 


2,020,585 
419,263,754 
21,805, 227 


54,021,790 


1 Not including capital. 


2,885,545 
431,878,508 
23, 060, 267 


53,875, 104 


2 Liabilities in Canada excluding capital. 


1,833,575 
443,523,521 
24,744, 500 


58,810,859 


3,052,075 
456,741,475 
25,556,878 


61, 625, 254 


3 Hixcluding one 


company which has not made a separation of its assets as between fire and life branches. 
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18.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion , 

Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 

Foreign Life Companies, by Principal! Items, 1936-40. ‘ 
Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

INCOME $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadian Companies 

Net premium income (including sinking 

funds) sree ee eee oo ene eee 241,855,580} 242,767,374] 245,417,469] 246,908,554! 247,269,773 ¢ 

Consideration for annuities............... 25,508,449] 30,170,769} 32,784,213] 31,560,105) 29,607,453 | ; 

Interest, dividends and rents............. 84,402,395] 88,672,914) 89,714,320] 94,139,373) 95,894,218 

Sun drysiteniserer csc ee ae tere 53,954,295) 44,258,474] 46,966,418} 53,370,051) 51,664,182 — } ‘q 


Totals, Canadian Companies!....| 405,720,719] 405,869,531| 414,882,420) 425,978,083) 424,435,626 _ 


British Companies 


Net premium income (including sinking 


LUNs) S te Soe eae Se ee 3,978,180} 4,284,383 4,238,904 4,374,397| 4,567,859 
Consideration for annuities............... 416,589 335, 966 562, 653 290, 520 209, 434 
Interest, dividends and rents............. 2,461,065 2,399, 259 ZOU D4O =o OONmAaen| 2,373,541 
Suny 1 benassi cock heme eta eee 200, 745 206, 969 205,492 192,938 91,003 


Totals, British Companies?....... 7,056,579) 7,226,577) = 7,387,594) 7,215,342) 7,241,837 


Foreign Companies 


INetipremniumincomessc. +..eeeee seen: 67,307,639} 68,857,439] 68,567,269] 68,256,665] 68,916,805 
Consideration for annuities............... 1,609,131 1,630, 831 1,581, 682 1,452,454 1,493 ,346 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 21,456,301) 21,140,106} 20,838,629] 20,526,737| 21,546,501 
HunNdry- Temas ec. ae ae ere 3,238,487] 3,353,590} 3,464,789]. .4,573,310| 4,784,675 


Totals, Foreign Companies?......| 93,611,558] 94,981,966) 94,452,369) 94,809,166) 96,741,327 


EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Payments to policyhoiders............... 190,307,488) 186,189,872] 201,844,569) 219,405,927! 216, 782,766 
Goeneralexpenses 7). 050 ant soe Saree 56,678,411) 57,484,391] 58,166,254) 57,955,496] 56,638,175 
Dividends to stockholders............... 1,123,781 1,355, 104 1,480,345} 1,483,472) 1,421,795 
Otherdisbursementsm sen en ene 23,463,163) 24,727,370} 24,506,579} 28,199,691) 32,836,688 
Totals, Canadian Companies!....| 271,572,793] 269, 706,737| 285,997,747| 307,044,586] 307,679,424 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 134, 147,926) 186,162,794] 128,884,673] 118,933,497] 116,756,202 


British Companies 


Payments to policy holderses ss. -ccraaene 3,373, 878 3,040,135} 3,950,186] 3,943,305 4,311,708 
Generaltexpenses a eee eee eee 1,267,760 1,282,760 1, 240, 536 1,263, 608 1,166,744 
Other disbursements, ../..:.........-m..- 86, 687 83, 438 106, 944 104, 580 95,083 

Totals, British Companies?....... 4,728,325, 4,406,333) 5,297,666) 5,311,493) 5,573,535 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,328,254) 2,820,244) 2,089,928}- 1,903,849 1,668,302 


Foreign Companies 


Payments to policyholders..............., 53,586,710} 58,802,628} 54,446,857) 58,776,173} 55,595,018 
Gonerh) @xponséa in. si iicaeles ok on ons eee 13,494,715) 18,902,443) 14,151,371) 14,299,588} 15,099,199 
Otho disbursements cs nstieciseekin tenn 1,914,591} 2,469,658) 2,316,784) 2,499,343} 2,890,082 


Totals, Foreign Companies’. .....| 68,996,016] 70,174,729] 70,915,012) 75,575,104] 73,584,299 


a 


Excess of income over expenditure........| 24,615,542} 24,807,237) 23,537,357| 19,234,062] 23,157,028 


1 Includes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2 Income in Canada. 
3 Expenditure in Canada. 
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Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insur- 
ance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unim- 
portant. Table 19 gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit 
societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income 
and expenditure relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are 
computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the 
Faculty of. Actuaries in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the 
American Institute of Actuaries) and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of 
each fund a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the 
first part of this table relate to the 11 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance 
Department of the Dominion Government, only one of which does not grant life 
insurance benefits. | 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date 
were transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new 
members, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance 
already in force. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion authority 
to transact business, also some foreign societies that had not previously been licensed 
by the provinces. Of both classes of society, 28 transacted business in Canada 
during 1940. 


19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1936-40 


ee ee 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES No. No. No. No. No. 
Net certificates effected...............-. 9,356. 13, 857 17,216 12,459 11,362 
Net certificates become claims.......... 2,946 3,113 3,100 Bina VAG 3,361 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net amounts paid by members..........| 1,802,479 | 1,810,873 | 1,931,515 | 1,938,470 1,946, 902 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 7,343,950 | 10,858,832 | 14,445,147 | 9,982,175 9,140,450 
INGE aTmOuntsIIM LONGO... 1: Societe sees 103 , 673,283 |108, 743,852 {112,698,333 |109,063,645 | 108,810,930 
Net amounts of certificates become 
Er Uriah tee ele haan i ee 2,582,490 | 2,649,682 | 2,649,795 | 2,901,633 2,837,154 
IN GONDENEIIUSSDALC™ 5, wile slo siens waneiees bis 3,505,486 | 3,183,242 | 3,234,829 | 3,574,316 3,300, 542 
Net outstanding claims.................. 232,166 258,419 238, 624 270,295 280, 824 
Net amounts terminated by— 
JE BUTA CL MS 2835 Se GRO Ry Oe a ae 1,998,792 | 1,940,583 1,898,776 | 2,013,588 “1,922,345 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc........... 11,386,571 | 10,650,996 | 12,490,938 | 18,729,773 | 10,831,848 


Wotals; Derminated «....049 «sii. caas- 13,385,363 | 12,591,579 | 14,389,714 | 15,743,361 | 12,754,193 


862 . 
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19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dom- 
inion Insurance Department, 1936-40—continued 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES—concluded 
Assets} 

Realiestatentes, cman cere etter ioe sete 11,193,596 | 11,155,559 | 11,328,650 | 10,599,975 | 10,330,162. 
Loansom realiestaten.. cance eet aon 14,204,277 | 18,052,672 | 11,742,512 | 10,751,459 9,961,643 
Policysloausiz. ete ee ee eee ,075,256 | 8,685,975 | 8,535,744 | 8,050,651 7,796,542 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 43,744,256 | 47,674,717 | 49,548,912 | 51,238,379 | 58,179,342 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 1,398,799 | 1,160,077 | 1,042,243 | 1,537,897 1, 083 , 847 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 872, 229 876,312 669, 913 640,449 672, 506 
Dues irom’ members ec urcehewe seas oes 229,175 275, 563 309,561. 282,997 293 , 384 
Other assétssoasaa ee Mee oranstencaatein: 1,227,336 | 1,161,418 | 1,068,204 887, 000 . 820,262 

Totals, Assets?...............5. 81,944,924 | 84,042,293 | 84,245,739 | 83,988,807] 84,137,688 

_ Liabilities: 

Outstandine clans. 0k anak eine 310, 891 346, 968 329,959 360, 183 348, 916 
TREROEN OBL Me ie eta ee ets 64,861,647 | 66,189,870 | 68,242,149 | 68,150,028 | 67,288,615 
Ophenhiabilities si fa Ais ae ere ere 5,339,604 | 5,379,673 | 4,523,400 | 5,301,752 5, 588, 964 

Totals, Liabilities.............. 70,512,142 | 71,916,511 | 73,095,508 | 73,811,963 | 73,221,495 

Income! 

Assessinentan.,ci ener ties cae ann dee 3,913,,6755| 35°769;4758)- 3:5:892,82491 32 970, 824 3,935,257 
Heestand Cues: vente comrennnrnmr eee 1,290,622 | 1,487,808 | 1,397,527 |) 1,227,507 1,133,480 
Interest;and- rents. oe eerie oe 3,430,954 | 3,589,554 | 3,810,516 | 3,590,229 3,594,272 
Other receipts "sek aoe Ween ere 373,074 126, 150 141, 142 256, 482 144, 423 

Totals, Income................. 9,008,325 | 8,922,987 | 9,242,009 | 9,045,042 8,807,432 

Expenditures! 

iPald=tonmendbersre nt onc: cs scene 6,589,420 | 6,302,558 | 6,229,003 | 6,655,686 6, 438, 030 
Generaghexpenses..ss Saccb. fee aca ee 1,415,766 | 1,608,334 | 1,563,248 | 1,396, 664 1,305, 867 
Other expenditures! 2.42082 eee 160, 567 224,416 48,111 60, 761 215,167 

Totals, Expenditures........... 8,165,753 | 8,130,308 | 7,840,362 | 8,113,111 7,959, 064 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 842, 572 792,679 1,401, 647 931,931 848,368 

FOREIGN SOCIETIES 

No. No. “No. No. No. 
Net certificates effected...........:..... 6, 023 6,501 6,581 6, 820 6,304 
Net certificates become claims.......... 1,018 1,057 1,071 980 978 — 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net amounts paid by members.......... 1,438,081 1,446,716 | 1,483,104] 1,548,044 1,578 fo0 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 5,350,134 | 5,943,093 | 6,567,445 | 6,939,130 6,190,576 
Neti vlOounts In tORCE. gn. tiaeeaae nce 64,912,851 | 65,607,329 | 66,892,644 | 68,412,566 | 68,754,109 
Net amounts of certificates become claims} 1,114,864] 1,155,782 1,124,021 1,064,344 1,048,773 
IN@GDEROR IS PAIG? hy ni-nidonn ats cso aed 1,164,726 | 1,290,020} 1,270,704 | 1,398,150 1,428, 615 
INetrolpstanding: claims) ..paasncase a aoe 144,723 141,575 119,480 121,780 144,117 
Amounts Terminated by— 
DEA eet cette See cls ate ban ace 872,797 919,072 958, 825 898, 890 926,436 
Surrender, expiry, lapse ketes ace ceteek 5,297,111 | 5,249,921 | 5,395,821 | 5,828,457 5, 957, 743 
‘Lotals;vwikerminated!.in. asc ae o% 6,169,908 | 6,168,993 | 6,354,646 | 6,727,347 


6,884,179 


__ | | | | 


1 Whole business. 2 Book values. 


The market (or authorized) values of these assets were 


$80,619,538 in 1936, $81,728,539 in 1937, $82,797,534 in 1938, $82,305,985 in 1939 and $82,528,753 in 1940. 
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19.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dom- 
inion Insurance Department, 1936-40—concluded 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES—concluded $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets! 
PRORUOEURLOG ROT a rCRI MOR co cea ame mone Nil 1,200 Sates oy tee See 
Teansonrent OBtatO. Wooded: 06 aces wee 20, 250 121,107 163, 550 161,732 152,332 
EO WORMS Ie oie ack oe Modis wsamvase 617, 839 726,576 813,346 885, 844 929,493 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 5,589, 268 6,444, 230 7,345,480 7, 768,304 8,708, 829 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 359, 497 330, 755 545, 035 927,210 609, 045 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 70,349 84,065 89,918 98, 143 101,455 
PUSS IFOM MCMDEIS: . ose ee ee ee es 106, 625 111,550 106, 827 115, 247 124, 200 
ROGET BASS eke tick cece os Gis clea Sethe 16 1,614 2,756 4,694 6 
Totals, Assets....:......0.0..... 6,763,844 | 7,821,097 | 9,070,584 | 9,964,896 | 10,629,082 
Liabilities! 
Mutsasanaane cl aimac. 576691034 ase aic oo Acoke 189,947 171, 689 147,393 158, 266 195, 409 
ROMOHVER EE Ee clake arses eo aloes out ow ws ee 10, 646,026 | 10,938,525 | 11,456,464 | 12,015,077 | 12,546,377 
WiEboriias HUiGieseatn take cs Ace eee ees whee 221,596 327, 264 447,015 561, 857 638, 112 
Totals, Liabilities.............. 11,057,569 | 11,487,478 | 12,050,872 | 12,735,200 | 13,379,898 
Income! 
INRSDRBIMONER A A cee tc nyce ee ibins cane MER 1,593,970 | 1,620,408 | 1,672,125 | 1,773,780 1,823,901 
(evereieiunia Le EY ee gv eae aa 304,217 343,801 371,789 363,040 383,391 
ArLeTeet ANE TENTS 2s secs Auk: shiek cts ae bbs 190,179 221,296 246, 603 256,591 279,077 
Oinermecetptsss wee soe. cee. Ss wu nde re 40, 159 72,618 78, 130 71,154 71,487 
Totals, Income................. 25128,525 | 2,258,123 | 2,368,647 | 2,464,565 255575806 
Expenditures! 
JES yr oon R OM At Eien fai 4s eRe eRe Mee Gee 1,304,327 | 1,443,439 1,424,105 | 1,564,340 1, 641, 654 
General expenses............. ii Peary ae 218,171 221 125 217,949 245,758 226, 932 
ObirerrexnondibiTes 5 ein vice ol tulgzieuleie 13,877 18, 831 25,004 29,493 33,339 
Totals, Expenditures........... 1,536,375 | 1,683,395 | 1,667,058 | 1,839,591 1,901,925 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 592,150 574, 728 701, 589 624,974 655, 931 


1 Canadian business. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Dominion Government 


Tables 20 and 21 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 1940, 
in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the currencies 
in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian dollars 
mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several 
exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign 
currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current rate differs sub- 
stantially from the par rate. More than 68 p.c. of all such business in force was 
written in United States currency and over 23 p.c. in sterling. From another 
standpoint, over 32 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside Canada 
and over 67 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


864 INSURANCE 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had, at Dec. 31, 
1940, life insurance in force in countries outside Canada amounting to $3,227,397 ,848. 
As shown in Table 20, insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian amounted 
to $3,139,110,202. The difference between these figures is presumably the net 
amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian currency. As against 
the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, the British and foreign 


investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at Dec. 31, 1940, amounted 


to $881,644,987. Since the business in force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 
31, 1940, amounted to $4,609,213,977, the total business on their books, Canadian 
and non-Canadian, amounted to $7,836,611,820. Thus over 41 p.c. of the total 
business in force was out of Canada. 


20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves, by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Kegistration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1940, with Totals for 1939. 


Norre.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 


Company i 
Sy eee Cn Total Canin Coe Total 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ 
@anada:. oaiae sere 4,618,679 | 9,174,785 | 18,793,414 || 140,419,150 | 192,698,759 | 333,117,909 
@ommrercial-: sen ace Nil 14,000 14,000 Nil 52,000 52,000 
Confederation........ 6,137,121 | 7,962,804 | 14,099,925 76,468,979 69,565,982 | 146,034,961 
Continentals... o.cc.0 37,2389 32,500 69,735 43,319 199, 250 242,569 
CeOWNEe EAE ae 3,143,091 | 7,105,555 | 10,248,646 25, 656, 3843 42,603,598 68, 259,941 
Wonuwhiens. 4k 458,933 | 2,398,417 | 2,857,350 2,729,107 12,108,943 14, 838,050 
Dominion of Canada. 134, 656 Nil -134, 656 759,012 19, 433 778, 445 
“DAMA tone, < teetnc, fase Nil os - 17,000 24,000 41,000 
iEquivablersnserenee . ce - Nil 537, 786 537,786 
Great-West........... o 11,150,474 | 11,150,474 e 128,955,998 | 128,955,998 
naa perso ees 1,883,983 | 1,257,879 | 3,141,862 20,097,421 27,937,630 48,035,051 
Wondonectars seats Nil 40,023 40,023 Nil 2,146, 848 2,146,843 
Manufacturers........ 10,612,183 | 16,130,965 | 26,743,148 ||. 130,377,769 | 152,710,478 | 283,088,247 
Maritime. ercmesene ee 7,200 Nil 7,200 1,915,559 31,932 1,947,491 
Wonanchimeetsten tamer Nil 48,500 48, 500 Nil 104,312 104,312 
Montreala.22.,. 0 eee S 88, 000 88,000 678,218 526, 146 1,204,364 
Mutialses eee 37,000 693,300 730,300 983,181 13,146,512 14, 129, 698 
National saa a ence 352,334 98,500 450, 834 1,434,294 528,317 1,962,611 
North American...... 220,291 2,709,681 2,929,972 803, 598 15, 506, 648 16,310, 246 
INGA as a3 Gae no oc Nil 1,320,368 1,320,368 28,133 2,455,398 2,478,531 
SaUVerardeus irene st Nil — Nil 15,500 15,500 
SLE PE seo ae eA 33,629,396 | 90,763,089 |124,392,485 || 605,429,477 |1,469, 290,924 |2,074, 720,401 
Western earn ncccmien Nil 9,000 9,000 || Nil 108, 253 108, 253 
Totals, 1940...... 61,272,102 |150,997, 790 1/212, 269,892 1/1, 007,835,560 |2,131,274, 6421/3, 139,110, 202! 
Totals, 1939...... 75,576,004 /173, 728, 203 1|249, 304, 207 1/1, 001,644,001 |2,087, 707, 4101/3, 089,351, 411! 


1 Includes miscellaneous currencies. 


ae 
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0.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves, by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1940, with Totals for 1939— 


concluded. 
Reserves 
Company 
British Foreign Total 
$ $ $ 

MORTAL CLE RRT er arEs o note are IR iers% co ei cle siawiaie aeeclulata eo alditéiace 2 53,330,415 46,785,476 100,115,891 
Wonrmiorainlenencertcac, chien siotine décornerae aera weck ons Nil 13,206 13, 206 
CASTES OL SS Tye RSIS Rea alin aie aor apt Bene eg ee ange 23,143, 249 13, 685,378 36,828, 627 
RE PEE naw Place akin rst sin cihduaae eceyatdle see ORAS 8 2 3,142 34, 726 37,868 
COTOEES, © 5 Nala ae cane Bee Ce aR cay Sn Eee erento Am eee 3,997,216 5,053, 542 9,050, 758 
HOMIE ee eae casters ee os aes vs 594, 261 1, 244, 625 1,838,886 
Dominion of Canada 68, 567 5,720 74, 287 
Aes TENT INTERN it Ao ioe. SR Pa ai, UE ei oe ee Ae a 7,766 5,376 13, 142 
NCMMULADIOSK suk ook eas waht da eae oaes toyaNsde eCeinse thee) anghaei ets. Nil 92,928 92,928 
EOS CONC iae et ois et i a ee ree Fs cicero Hono Wes See 2 17,581, 957 17,581, 957 
ar OETA ee aera orto aici a once gealecestdln wosebecacoe Foc 4, 686, 143 6, 624, 555 11,310, 698 
NOTGUOLE Pe rune ete P Pon totes -rasehs aye less evatioys Siete lo-vicia toe @ietcueme ocet Nil 477,655 477, 655 
Mara VOLIICOLRS tcets tote rctcett es .o ba tls sis sc dsigeiaisee eo sicne 32,366, 767 33,182,431 65,549,198 
Maritimo in cisacs ne SO eave ao Paar ar cee ee eid a ee 588,876 5, 849 594, 725 
VE CoTaSAE Fee EP each ect eres Ss reas “Alora ates ova toneioneasinig hae Nil 26,461 26,461 
VE GTR OS Iie ty atste testo borate pate org o/h ead A Sats A OOO Ee eat 2,872 115,529 118,401 
BL Aa Reel eee ISPS nce cc eh re Suey dle ante rain oun e'eha,(Stoime 205, 852 2,349,073 2,554,925 
DINE Gest Lise edes SVB SI ae he Toc aiev ns stele ieiererai ecore 180,311 71,578 251, 889 
INGr EPA TITORIC Aer et tees pret a ipa ate cise ere ares Aino a 126, 747 3,046,330 Srl 3 8 One 
DRIMNS Vettel ots ate SR ee ea a ae a in Ge 5,357 86,111 91,468 
oP TERPT EVERTON ae ear Rar RRR aT gO Nil 1,246 1,246 
SS ee ae ee ers Gee ee ee een 209, 530, 232 278,123,361 487,653,593 
NWWiGRGC LI etree Piece accincia oa eae a/c cides Sore slays wisig sai Nil Zon eAl 22. 711 

WOtaIS 1940 sae ech Sehobieia swiss: 328,837, 7¢8 408, 635, 8241 137,473,5972 

Motcals, 1939 ce ee areas eee 316,876,639 385, 719,5281,2} 702,596, 1621,2 

1 Includes miscellaneous currencies. * Includes reserves for vested and deferred annuities with 


annual payments aggregating $796,712. 


21.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 
Operating Under Dominion Registration, in Currencies Other Than Canadian, 
by Currencies, 1940, with Totals for 1939. 


Nore.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Insurance 


Currency Effected in Force Reserve 
$ $ $ 
British 
Pounds— 
BCOUlingewennte a eae oe ale ca eicnctren Roe ele outs betes 39, 230, 768 707,520,339 239, 713,383 
BSTUISTIA VER ULLIGIOS  dsrere asec cles «bid oki S ei isl* ae 2,912,280 21,494, 886 6,199,723 
LgPUTS STE I” Ree Sen ge REPS i oer ee oe 302,901 826, 902 42,531 
SGU AT ELOD: Br cromsic staveralcie she © one Slcrets wrslessBieisie.e, e's 'e Gavan 8,022,445 93,931,023 19,793, 742 
OMGMOLM CEG MOCOSIA «1 sfns. cies cia dle cisseheazquer eres st alesss.c\o.are:s 54,066 1,313,161 312,370 
Dollars— 
British Guiana and British West Indies........... 2,530, 686 22,933,099 5,601,255 
Rone AECON I! Mites Me slocoia «Seis sick atn eco s eae nie ane 603, 897 12,322,926 2,813,998 
SSEEALES IO OELIOIMONGSs aeele st oc Se caectas Sa tinae 01s Hecaieioce 939,386 9,074, 561 2,317,038 
Rupees— 
ESTs OLEATE perce ait acl tan bigs s saclacein.s 6, 667,399 138,415, 256 52,0438, 580 
Shillings— 
East PRE TICH Wee aiete cas estate i cinionecere cise ale 6ib.0) sfviece.e.sisione 8,274 3,407 153 
TOGaIS: ESTitislis chsh saoss 2 ele sia cita:s 61,272,102 | 1,007,835,560 328,837,773 
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21.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 
Operating Under Dominion Registration, in Currencies Other Than Canadian, 
by Currencies, 1940, with Totals for 1939—concluded. 


Insurance Insurance 
Currency Effected In Force Reserve 
$ $ $ 
Foreign 

Belgas (Belgium)? ccmccssc cece mite ccten icra werent Nil 1,390 85 
Cordobas GNicaracua)icc. =cut ch ein tee noses arriieee ig 207,500 60,006 
Dollars:(Chinag) cae actiseatse cee ae cata titers Aol aeee 120,270 1,599,046 547,531 
Mollars(Shanghay crn cecrcicscic clastic et cic ears 1,429,093 10,355,099 1,544,043 
Dollarsi(UnitedsStates) sescc ste pecs ee ecco = 186,377,422 1,995,909, 806 372,822,500 
Hlorms(Notherlands) ac. ss rceec chine: teeeeeeeeeeeaetce 327, 850 1,855,084 304, 698 
Nrancei(Hrance) Bo rece see niece tie rons ron 8,715 378, 048 128,737 
Branca! (Switzerland) es scare envecsiet scterttapioaerersrisioioes 9,600 21,100 2,968 
Guilders/ (Netherlands) reteerece cee cman 2,506,525 14,952,017 3,420, 106 
Pososi(Argentina) Monon cne re cee cece ree 3,666, 584 31,757, 639 6,592,391 
Pesos(Chil6) econ eee oe ee ees Nil 3,741, 656 1,719,298 
Pesost(Colombia) iq. face cc seisecne cou ton eats cee 410,377 1,202,538 228, 807 
Pesosi(@uba) oe asceccie tec re toes bore cietemicte oe etree 513, 042 2,316,079 88,597 
PesosiCNlOxiGO) Vea eter coats, am crete «neta iobast arenes 1,947,000 8,732,478 1,527,598 
Pesos CE ilipplnes) i mer tie ace oscar aa sites 1,551,596 14,914,429 4,156,536 
Pounds (Egypt)...... aa VaVGUSEE Pe sic sustains terenet seater starene ks 66005 1,092,212 16,305, 234 3,484,386 
Soles 'OronCPerit) tec cece ere eeresch wach er ieee cineca 109 2,093, 744 851,016 
Tacisi(Shanghai) Fase ce eee eis lease ren Nil 105,350 24,615 
DicalarGl hailand) kee smeele ot vette eittoe sone 1,027,937 8,479,045 711,303 
Yeni apa) sins cc eto e letras Gat Slaven iocreiie cme atee 9,458 21, 280,420 10,409, 207 
Miscellaneous: .ac-ceirctese ioe ororeren oriicte orotorans Glasiens colores Nil 66, 940 11,396 

Totals; Porelen:: so.0. finesse beeeres 150,997,790 | 2,131,274,642 408,635,824 

Grand Totals, 1940............ccccc econ: 212,269,892 3,139,110, 202 137,473,597 

Grand Totals,1939 035 50k ek ese 249,304,207 | 3,089,351, 411 702,596, 1621 


1 Includes reserves for vested, nd deferred annuities with annual payments aggregating $796,712. 


Subsection 6.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance in Canada and the Business 
of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


The first part of Table 22 summarizes the business outside of Canada of Canadian 
life companies and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business 
in Canada of these organizations, as shown in Table 10, the total business, internal 
and external, of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may 
be obtained as in the second part of Table 22. Again, adding the business in Canada 
of British and foreign companies and fraternal societies, a grand total is obtained of 
all life insurance in Canada and of the life insurance business abroad of Canadian 
organizations. 


22.-—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Grand Total of All Life 
Insurance Business in Canada and Canadian Business Abroad, 1940 


Norg.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 10, p. 854. 


‘ New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in | Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec.31| Received Paid 
Canadian Companies Outside Canada $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
IDGMINIONT hehe ee rn 218, 864,044 | 3,227,397,843 120,431,571 55, 292, 418 
Provancral./.\.h. Seasons an. mee ee 1 1 1 1 


1 None reported. 
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22.—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Grand Total of All Life 
Insurance Business in Canada and Canadian Business Abroad, 1940—concluded 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec.31}| Received Paid 
: e $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies Outside Canada— 
concluded 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
MS) Oran ON gece teres att. ect ees ates come Riiarsrere 4,619,761 89, 726,353 1,633,658 2,488, 683 
BEER ATIC LEN nee ret as is cae ane sts celrieusne Gonai ee 1 1 1 1 
PA PIGisi Ee COM PAI CS we as aiscsie ccs alah ersiare ete Nil Nil Nil Nil 
BlOreisD Ite COMPANICS... .c.icecee ss oe betes we si a s ae 
Foreign fraternal companies.................. S 4 oe is 
OD OCAIS rerciat tre oe vere tise tees 223,483,805 |3,317,124,196 | 122,065,229 57,781,101 
All Life Insurance in Canada and 
Canadian Business Abroad 
Canadian Life Companies— : 
DPOMAUBIOR as akiee Fe sark phe OAs diate aston wi ws eo 2 610,368,180 |7,836,611,820 | 247,150,815 102,018,197 
EE OVATLCION petict: HET eae ce lesa aots oa Nis oS atelevinn: 14,079, 587 66,143,241 1,962,015 850,815 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
POG 8s ards eile inet eaideeid ha eames 13,760,211 198,537, 283 3,580,560 5, 285,588 
E Provincial. .... Se eno aor eer Ge ne 8,397,528 62,607,675 mOZoncOs 1,613, 452 
British HGRESCOMIDANLSS er, Morte! Gi ae oe Sobeceteas 11,106,491 145, 603 , 299 4,565,046 2,345, 857 
Foreign PI TOCONA PANLORE Ae sevtialy orate lee. na ae 187,594,909 |2,220,505, 184 68,916, 805 26,847, 609 
Foreign fraternal companies..............+... 6,190,576 68, 754, 109 1,578, 733 1,048,773 
Grand Totals................... 851,497,482 10,598,762,611 329,279,278 140,005,291 


1 None reported. 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance 


‘Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1, and 1, respectively. The report for the year 
1940 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes various forms of 
accident and 24 other classes of insurance transacted by Dominion companies. In 
1880, 10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1940 such 
insurance was issued by 249 companies, of which 53 were Canadian, 67 British and 
129 foreign; 197 of these 249 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 
19 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as 
life insurance business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident insur- 
ance only. 


Table 23, which shows the division of business in this field between Dominion 
and provincial licensees, indicates that, as in the cases of fire and life insurance, the 
bulk of the business (about 86 p.c. in this case) is transacted by companies with 
Dominion registration. 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on miscellaneous 
insurance in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and 
expenditures for all operations are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance 
companies given in Section 1, Subsection 3, of this chapter. Table 25 gives similar 
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figures for the 10 Canadian companies whose transactions are confined to insurance 


other than fire and life. 


companies whose operations were limited to the same field. 


Similarly, in 1940, there were 4 British and 42 foreign 


23.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, Other Than Fire and Life, 1940 


Dominion 
Class of Business Licensees 


Provincial Licensees 


Within |In Provinces 
Provinces |Other Than Total, Lloyds! 
by Which | Those by | Provincial 
They Are |Which They] Licensees 
Tncorp. Are Incorp. 
$ $ $ $ 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


154, 620 


76,787 
206, 111 


10,980 

, 034, 680 
48,072 
68, 140 
402 


112,309 
Nil 
8, 002 


3,277, 857 


1,057,077 
2,546,776 


3,732,242 
25,851,308 
343,916 
1,472,141 
228, 655 
12,892 
169,708 
—192 
30,595 
9,040 
1,449, 654 
753,208 
1,149,393 
1,148,915 
40, 858 
248, 604 
2,321, 625 
644, 820 
523, 628 
1,642,740 
1,564 
714,243 
146,721 
69, 622 


Accident— 
Persona liner cee. cates 3,119,922 
Employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensa- 
UlONy yee here eee este 858, 546 

Other ee Sear ee 2,334,405 
Accident and sickness com- 

DIC Ge ais ates ecoeeere aes 3,542,578 
AULOMODU ON scpes ey oer 20,905, 888 
AWiatiOn tence 4 cero nee 295, 244 
Burglary 3.:..2nta. aeceacene otk 1,384, 869 
Credit. astra keer eee 22oNoDe 
Harthquake.), ci. sericea 12, 892 
HXplOSION- essen eee Ser ee 169, 708 
Halling aireraltacunsyeet —192 
HOLSCLY aon educa he ee ee 30, 595 
Fraudseaxet eee ween eae 9,040 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 1,238,157 
Guarantee (surety).......... 753,203 
EEL A ea A ace SR coe ee 1,031, 868 
Inland transportation....... 1,097,946 
hive Stockett a. crores 20,761 
Ma Chine ry cee tet eens 248, 604 
Personal property «ac 6n)e6% « 3. 2,303, 759 
Plate glass 
PYOperiy 25.8 week ee ae ae 
SICKNOSS PER, puck ora re ee 
Sprinklers Mons ee eee 1,564 
Steameboilersne ese keeer ae 599, 675 
FOTN O ee cnomeienieiietre ie 146,721 
Weather 225. See ee 4,350 

Totalsess ee? 42,793,149 
Accident— 
Personal Ma. ce osniens ee eee 1,188, 694 
Employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensa- 
UiONess cae eee 440,156 

Other yet aay a eee 721,869 
Accident and sickness com- 

Dube ies hana Rafe oh Sha tete. 2,056,308 
Antomobile Kee se sce eee 10,419, 602 
AVIADIONS Piles oo: es cae canes 119,911 
Burtlaryalcancuiereeeuriee sen 513, 662 
Creditntasace caon eote meee 12,039 
USGI KO crest cto cuereaec ae —96 
PEXplosiongecsncers ove enes 149 
Falling aircraft Nil 
HOTZEr YA es ace oa oe 4,655 
HrauG? Weeses ie. ok eee 2,909 
Guarantee (fidelity) ,....... 367,217 
Guarantee (surety)......... 14,376 
he esyd Bers Bites eps ee weer ace 446, 676 


For footnotes see end of table p. 869. 


ORO LO Nil 3,315 
122,122 —378 121,744 
5, 661 599 6,260 
94,834 83,900 178, 734 
1,196,925 2135805 (1 410-7300 2 3 
Nil Nil Nil 
18,922 210 19,132 
Nil Nil vil 
“eo (<4 “ 
“e “ce “cc 
(<4 “ce ce 

(73 (74 (<9 

63, 984 292 64,276 

43,579 Nil 43,579 
5,418 Se 5,418 

Me: ti “I 
ce ce “ 

68, 002 227 68,229 
il Nil il 
1,200 “ 1,253 
i as il 

5374 1,7224 2,259 
il i il 
57,270 Y 57,270 
1,681,822 300,377 | 1,982,19951 4 


NET LOSSES INCURRED 


641 Nil 641 
38,414 < 38,414 
3,972 167 4,139 
55,973 25,917 81,890 
511,347 85,551 596,898 | 2 
Nil Nil Nil 
6,627 pe 6, 627 
il * il 
“ce ce “ce 
ce “e 66 
ce ce ce 
“cc 6e “ce 
“ec “cc “ec 
13, 685 * 13, 685 
31,005 51 31,005 


9801, 657 


39,755 


—27, 669 
57,394 


—53, 2191 


41,635 


49,577,005 5 


1,229,090 


450,901 
783, 402 


2,147,843 
13, 254, 437. 
133, 631 


14,376 
519,316 
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23.—Dominion and Provincial Insur. 


—concluded 


Dominion 
Class of Business Licensees 

$ 
Inland transportation....... 425,033 
TT VOIRLOCLE Se astee.  eas 9,035 
(WES Ye} eth bates nya ee eae ae 52,011 
Personal property........... 748,768 
ubabere lass 4.220. 26 222. ecess 276, 747 
PLOPCECY 652 oe con sce eee: 108,334 
RICK naee nd! she tet), 2. posed 1,074,026 
peptiaimersit: jt eth, Jhon. 1,160 
steam: boUereisce s,s. fee 39,481 
POT LONS Hee ise aitkcn cs onctaares 133,771 
Weather ss... ake Are ae eS eee. 1,785 
Totals 419,178,278 


Provincial Licensees 


Within |In Provinces 


Provinces |Other Than} Total, Lloyds! 
bv Which | Those by | Provincial 
They Are |Which They] Licensees 
Incorp. | Are Incorp. 
$ $ $ $ 
NET LOSSES INCURRED—concluded 
2,280 Nil 2,280 17,942 
il " il 6,991 
“cc “ce “ce 2 
“ ce ce D; 615 
29,892 99 29,991 569 
il Nil Nil 3, 643 
1,071 id 1,071 Nil 
Nil il “ 
“ “ “ 16, 490 
6c (<3 ce il 
51, 106 51,106 750 
746,013 111,734 857, 7476 


ance in Canada, Other Than Fire and Life, 1940 


445,255 
16,026 
52,011 

754,383 

307.307 

111,977 

1Ore Oe 
55,971 

133,771 

53, 641 


2,393,705 |[22, 429,730 5 


1LJoyd’s are not segregated previous to 1940 but are included with figures of provincially incorporated 
3 This business was transacted by a company not 


companies. 


2 Included with steam boiler. 


holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance. 


unregistered foreign company. 
accident, sickness and funeral business. 
accident, sickness and funeral business. 


‘ This business was transacted by an 
5 Excluding $1,297,704, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for 


6 Excluding $815,432 losses of fraternal benefit societies for 


24,_Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada (Registered Re- 
insurance Deducted), by Companies Registered by the Dominion to Transact 
Insurance Other Than Fire and Life, by Class of Business, 1938-40. 
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Class of Business 
Net 
Premiums 
$ 
Accident— 
IPSrsOna ls. cohen e sets oe. 3,246,458 
Employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation 761,013 
SUIS any ele a a ed 2,119,726 
Accident and sickness com- 

TONES CG ka ae Oe peeeee ot pee a 2,696, 848 
PAMUGINO DLO). cwha, ciate Suite rece 18,015, 202 
Aviation.,.... 187, 157 
AST PLAT Ss Sete eects os 1,515, 603 
Credithternee cs vomits sea ee? 212,015 
PATI UAC yn b Srasaratiny oe: 5,561 
sty OS TOM Mee ance epee tn ct Ps 33,391 
Pallmpe aineratty asc. occas 137 

ONO OWVE B.C oe nie ie 45,850 
Ferated fee to et tae 10,324 
Guarantee— 

PRRUGLOUTL Waste s,s eccigs avons eis 1,260, 160 

PERE Vote eh asx ots dik hoes 759,488 

Shih: Nin cad cate tear eae nae 1,444,039 
Inland transportation....... 826, 729 
WEIVO. SEOCI exci cc apts esos ee 27,083 
WAC ICTY cn 0a) oe os foie. 218,725 
WerAOtis| DRODELCY sence oor e 52 1,154, 108 
AARC ASE oot ceric sie a, 539, 208 
WEQUCTIENE, 6 SU tan eo 129, 839 
PULCICRO RSME: ee CPS 1, 558, 883 
gis Usa Pe eS ane ie ee 4,343 
Dream DOMer. Hee dks ee s 640,537 
URC baits epee Re Seema ee eri 140,421 
MOR THEI. ~ din ilihrac trea: cee solc ts 7,448 

Motalsse. Perse 


38 


Net 
Losses 


$ 
1,272,422 


441,397 
840,951 


1,535, 805 


359,793 
131, 109 
1,098,981 
331,026 
14,339 
52,875 
398, 829 
253,236 
22,466 
959, 724 
2,133 
37,311 
46,101 
2,793 


37,560,296 | 18,571,583 


1 Transacted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance. 


1939 
Net Net 
Premiums Losses 
$ $ 
3,228,608 | 1,256,477 
763,724 292,058 
2,191,872 641,841 
3,091,018 1,848,076 
18, 859, 873 8,949, 542 
285,197 131,519 
1,575, 403 636, 705 
206,575 32,722 
3,064 189 
109,417 39 
387 Nil 
58,711 —3, 859 
9,638 2,218 
1,229, 628 289,348 
54,359 —97,397 
fe bioe3 321,878 
913,173 276, 814 
26,231 20,928 
Zoorlde 75, 754 
1,616,595 570, 159 
513,690 237,759 
222,310 44,494 
1,573,771 978,396 
3,741 —429 
481,225 24,746 
133, 639 Die 
7,373 5,017 
39,849,987 | 16,592,766 


1940 
Net Net 
Premiums Losses 
$ $ 
3,119,922 1,188, 694 
858,546 440,156 
2,334,405 721, 869 
3,542,578 2,056,308 
20,905,888 | 10,419, 602 
295,244 119,911 
1,384, 869 513, 662 
223,253 12,039 
12, 892 —96 
169,708 149 
—192 Nil 
30,595 4,655 
9,040 2,909 
1,238, 157 367,217 
753,203 14,376 
1,031,868 446, 676 
1,097,946 425,033 
20,761 9,035 
248, 604 52,011 
2,303, 759 748,768 
575, 833 276, 747 
242,473 108,334 
1,641,487 1,074,026 
1 1,160 
599,675 39,481 
146,721 TS eeL 
4,350 1,785 
42,793,149 | 19,178,278 
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25.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating Under Dominion Registration Doing Insurance Business Other Than 
Fire and Life, 1940. 


ee Excess 
fa) fe) 
Company Income |Expenditure| Income Assets Liabilities! Assets 
over over 
Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection........... 456,558 415,284 41,274 | 1,226,639 542,801 683, 838 
Chartered Trust.....:...... 494,413 452,375 42,038 | 5,583,3512| 4,256,387 1,326,964 
Confederation Life.......... 204,969 167,923 37,046 244,400 61,061 183,339 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 325, 704 275,601 50, 103 627,528 290,073 337,455 
Guarantee Co. of North 
ANNIE RICA Aes See seer 619,980 536,030 83,950 | 4,682,998 |} 1,073,619 3,609,379 
Mondonu- life: sense 578,081 497,789 80, 292 577,490 358, 514 218,976 
Mutual Life of Canada...... 5,274 3,097 1,677 100, 876 142 100, 734 
North American Accident... 104,260 87,526 16,734 548,545 40, 645 507,900 
Protective Association...... 354, 696 369,717 —15,021 311,369 177,055 . 134,314 
Royal Guardians........... 1,555 2,491 —936 15,982 13, 687 2,295 
Totals 2 ts ee 3,145,490 | 2,808,3333)- 337,157 | 18,919,178 | 6,813,984 7,105,194 
1 Not including capital stock. 2 Includes $863,210 loans on collateral and $495 deposits with 
trust companies for investment. 3 Includes $37,235 income war tax and $20,353 excess profits tax. 


Section 4.—Insurance as it Affects the Balance of International 
Payments* 


A brief explanation of the effects of insurance company operations upon inter- 
national payments, summarized from the publication mentioned in the footnote 
below, appears at pp. 952-953 of the 1940 Year Book. 


It has already been indicated in the preceding sections of this chapter that 
there are a large number of British and foreign companies registered to transact 
the business of fire, life or miscellaneous insurance in Canada. The volume of 
their transactions is shown in the respective tables. Similarly, Canadian life 
insurance companies do a large volume of business outside of Canada, as shown 
at pp. 863-866. There are also some Canadian fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies that carry on foreign business. . 


In the cases of both the non-Canadian companies in Canada and Canadian 
companies abroad, the business is carried on by branches within the respective 
countries, these branches having many of the characteristics of domestic corporations 
in such matters as holding assets and control of receipts and expenditures. Under 
these circumstances, their operations do not give rise to so great an international 
movement of funds as the volume of their business would suggest. However, there 
is some movement both of funds and securities between external branches and 
head offices. 


The movements of funds between Canada and other countries, by groups of 
companies and the movements of such funds by classes of companies are shown in 
the tables below. Movements of funds in connection with international purchases 
or sales of securities that have been executed through the medium of brokers, 
investment dealers, or other agencies resident in Canada are not included, since 
they are taken account of in the record of international trade in securities. 


* A much more detailed treatment of this subject will be found in Chapter XX of the publication ‘‘The 
Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of Methods and Results’’, by Herbert Marshall, 
B.A., F.8.8., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Price, $1. The subject 
of international balance of payments as a whole is dealt with at pp. 511-514 in the External Trade Chapter. 
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The figures shown demonstrate how unpredictable, in the main, these trans- 
actions are. There has been no consistent trend or total net movement that may 
be considered typical, although in the case of Canadian companies in Table 26 
the net inward movement is emphasized in the earlier part of the period covered as 
compared with the net outward movement for foreign companies. 


26.—Movement of Funds Between Canada and All Other Countries, by Groups of 
Companies, 1928-39 


(In millions of dollars) 


Group 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
CANADIAN CoMPANIES— 

PNWATCLI Serta eas x 3-5 | 18-4] 8-9] 28-3 | 9-6] 17-7 | 20-0 | 13-1 | 14-6 | 20-1] 18-2} 13-3 
OUEWANG. tMacins tne cons 6-6 1-7 il0Y/ 1-3 1-2 4-2 5-1 | 11-1} 17-5 | 12-5 | 21-6 40-9 
Net Inward... ..i6.. - | 16-7] 7-2 | 27-0] 8-4] 13-5] 14-9] 2-0 ~ 7°6 - - 
Net Out wardeceicese 3-1 - - - - - - - 2-9 ~ 8-4] 27-6 

BritisH, Unirep States, 
AND OTHER CoMPANIES- 

MCVALLGL eritseen wesc echt xe 4-5 | 11-6 | 12-1] 12-7] 4-4] 2-3] 7-0] 6-9] 4-4] 8-9] 3-9 4-8 
Optward e910 cc. cea tk 13-4 9-3 | 10-3 5-7 | 138-8 | 16-8 | 18-9 | 26-9 | 27-5 | 21-5 | 17-9 12-2 
Netinward'c 022.5 cc - 2-3 1:8 | 7-0 = - ~ - - ~ - - 
Net Outward......... 8-9 - - - 9-4 | 14-5 | 11-9 | 20-0 | 23-1 | 17-6 | 14-0 7:4 

Aut CoMPANIES— 

MIVUEAE Ce ect velel> ch tte 8-0 | 30-0 | 21-0 | 41-0 | 14-0 | 20-0 | 27-0 | 20-0 | 19-0 | 24-0] 17-1 | 18-1 
Ont wWaTrdise wet ees inc 20-0 | 11:0 | 12-0} 7-0 | 15-0 | 21-0 | 24-0 | 38-0 | 45-0 | 34-0] 39-5] 53-1 
Netiinward .i2.5...223 - 19-0 | 9-0 | 34-0 - - 3:0 - - - - - 
Net Outward.:....... 12-0 - - - 1-0] 1-0 - | 18-0 | 26-0 | 10-0 | 22-4] 35-0 


Although there have been some abrupt changes in direction from one year to 
another, it appears that a definite movement in one direction is usually maintained 
for several years. This suggests that the basic factors underlying the movements 
of funds may be subject to changes that require some time to develop. 


Table 27 shows that in 1939 operations between Canada and the United States 
accounted for more than half the total movement of funds and for about half the 
total net outward movement. 


27.—_Movements of Funds Between Canada and Other Countries, by Class of 
Company, 1939 


(In millions of dollars) 


All United United 


- | Canadian ae British States and 
Between Canada and— Com- ase Fire and a Fire and pada Foreign 
panies ue Other ne Other T Pete Fire and 
a Other 
United Kingdom— 
MOV ATO GEOMICRO boc o.0fs eter 2-0 1-1 0-1 0-6 0-2 1 
UUWATGECOL. Aakers eta. 20-0 17-2 0-1 1-9 0.7 1 0-1 
United States— 
My ARCOM oe tithes Sas 15-0 10-9 0-3 0-7 1 1-3 1-8 
Oreward Owe srt ease 32-4 22-2 0-6 0-1 0-1 6-6 2-8 
Other Countries— 
Pnwand irony. saetice ees oe 1-1 0-9 1 0-1 1 - 0-1 
ONC WANGNLON Gee ideys hae s 0-7. 0-4 1 0-1 1 - 0-2 
All Countries— 
MMWVANGLELOUL, Cat. ose eee 18-1 12-9 0-4 1-4 0-2 1-3 1-9 
Gui mWaALditOn veanes \.a\<,8 de: 53-1 39-8 0-7 2-1 0-9 6:6 3:0 
NEG uM Warde: oe oes fied de dard - - - - - ~ = 
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Section 5.—Government Annuities 


For thirty-three years the Dominion Government has carried on a service 
that permits and encourages Canadians, during the earning period of their lives, to 
make provision for their old age. The necessary legislation was passed in 1908 as the 
Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by ec. 33, 1931). This 
Act is now administered by the Minister of Labour, and provides that any person 
resident or domiciled in Canada may purchase an annuity from the Government 
of Canada. . 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and 
paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in quarterly instal- 
ments (unless otherwise expressly provided) for life and may be guaranteed for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years in any event. The minimum amount of annuity obtainable 
on the life of one person or on the lives of two persons jointly is $10 a year and the 
maximum amount of annuity payable to any annuitant or to joint annuitants is 
$1,200 a year. ) 


Annuity contracts are of two classes, deferred and immediate, under each of 
which there are various plans available. Deferred annuity contracts are for pur- 
chase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, purchase being 
made by monthly, quarterly, or yearly premiums, or by single premium. Immediate 
annuity contracts are for purchase by older persons who wish to obtain immediate 
regular incomes through their accumulated savings. 


The property and interest of the annuitant in a contract for a Government 
annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. In the event of the death of the 
annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid is refunded 
to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. per 
annum, compounded annually. 


_ Although in the vast majority of cases annuities issued on the lives of individuals 
are purchased by the individuals themselves, provision is made in the Act whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, 
or associations on behalf of their members. In the latter case the purchase money 
required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from em- 
ployers’ contributions. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Government annuities 
system, up to and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1941, the total number of annuity contracts 
and certificates issued was 72,149. Of these, 6,369 have been cancelled, leaving in 
force on Mar. 31, 1941, 65,780 contracts and certificates. The total amount of 
purchase money received during the same period was $172,103,675. 


On Mar. 31, 1941, about 75 firms and institutions had entered into agreements 
with the Government to purchase annuities covering 10,770 employees or members. 
The agreements followed different group-annuity plans, drawn up according to 
specific requirements in each case. Interest in this type of annuity was maintained 
in the year 1940-41. The number of annuities for that year included 6,536 deferred 


annuity certificates issued to employees under the system whereby one group con- — 


tract is issued to the employer, the employee receiving a certificate. The growth of 
retirement annuity plans in recent years is indicative of the co-operative trend of 
labour and capital in the industrial organization. 
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28.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, Fisca! 


Years 1909-41 


Contracts 
Year and 
Certificates 
No. 

OO SM Per a cine? ate ao SS 66 
OTP Ren Nee Scene cca 566 
BAUS toner 2 eal Oi aie ie 1,069 
1 KON Ole So 6 SOO ee ee 1,032 
Gah thle, Oe 4 Ue, Ai ene een ote 
OTA RON ck ce ecu sts 318 
POMS eres Ae ee SoS . 264 
1 LE Yay Ss Rs OR 325 
W's LAAs 2 ek a ed perenne 285 
TOUS AN GPE. Se ROE ee eke. 187 
TOUS 5 ene ee oe oe ae 147 
ROO sa ven rele he Ra 2h 204 
TOP W aitae ic ser eee ok 195 
LOZ ear er oe) ee em. MULT 
AO Orie er Siete 9 cae) st 339 
LAGE al Sia os ee ae 409 
MW eee 5 eee aie ee eet 486 


1 Seven months. 


Purchase Contracts 
Money Year and 
Received Certificates 
$ No. 

HO SOTA O26 aes, oe als. wae e ee 668 
SAAD [rN LOD fierce ve, oes cm niet emit 503 
COST e4 le HP Oleg. feces Come UAB 
AAT GOEL ORO ne nach ee come ees 1,328 
AW LOOr tL OOO acs siteaee arith eee Teor 
DOL CSTE CLO OUR Le cee Ones <elsko=: ete 
SUA OOL LO Goes ft otha tela no erieke va 1,726 
AGAe HOGT TOR 3 tena its my eee Sian haat Too 
ASO aOR Aes ek Ss Se be oy 2,412 
BOO LO Opi VoUni ae etna: mre. ac ieee: 3,930 
Paras ay: basic IU (6 es acme = a a 6,357 
AQ Sap LOP RTOS cemine cist ialece enol eee 7,806 
SOON LO Seitarens feo acide eiced aeietae aoe 5,724 
ASE VOOR REGS O sat ec ene eee 8,518 

DOS ea bare O4 Oirk ae meer Set 9,014 
LOA ee nee te 11,994 

1,458,819 

1,606, 822 Wotals 26>. cones 72,149 


Purchase 
Money 
Received 


$ 


1,938,921 
1,894, 885 
3, 843, 088 
4,272,419 
3,156,475 


3,612, 234 
4,194,384 
3,547,345 
7,071,439 
13,376,400 


21,281,981 
23,614,824 
13,550, 483 
18,189,319 
20,001,533 
18, 803, 645 


172,103,675 


On Mar. 31, 1941, 22,390 immediate annuities and 43,390 deferred annuities _ 
were in force, making a total of 65,780. The total value on that date was $156,053,072 
and the amount of vested annuity in force on that date was $9,047,586. 


29.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Fiscal Years 1937-41 


Item 


Assets 


Fund at beginning of year............... 
Receipts during the year, less payments.. 


Mont AG OMe OF YORI... << ad00d-.ckas We eae 


Liabilities 


Value of outstanding contracts........... 


Receipts 
TmMediate ANNUITICS 65. ces cle c sae cee 
WDGIGTEOCsANNUNble sit. Lei cickue ¢ Sergey closes 
UN bOTe SOI LUNCE). no ketlcelsans «seta we A 
Amount transferred to maintain reserves... 


Totals, Receipts............ 


Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts. 
Return of premiums with interest........ 
Return of premiums without interest..... 


Totals, Payments.......... 


37218—56 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ 

66,441,822 | 87,984,936 |107, 644,200 |123,066,398 | 140,420,970 
21,543,114 | 19,659,264 | 15,422,198 | 17,354,572 | 15,632,102 
87,984,936 |107, 644,200 |123,066,398 |140,420,970 | 156,053,072 
88,224,794 |107, 644,200 |122, 764,923 |140,420,970 | 156,053,072 
14,883,153 | 6,740,308 | 9,859,844 | 9,998,410 7,135,033 
8,841,716 | 6,854,850 | 8,412,712 | 10,064,294 | 11,717,512 
3,039,106 | 3,615,612 | 4,437,942 | 5,103,477 5, 734, 008 
540,832 | 8,941,196 Nil 379,007 111,425 
27,304,807 | 26,151,966 | 22,710,498 | 25,545,188 | 24,697,978 
5,556,153 | 6,369,494 | 7,057,224 | 7,928,711 8,707,823 
95,496 78,533 147,839 200,735 309, 153 
110,044 44,675 83,237 61,170 48.900 
5,761,693 | 6,492,702 | 7,288,300 | 8,190,616 9,065,876 
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30.—Value of Annuities Contracted for, as at Mar. 31, 1940 and 1941 


Classification 


Immediates-pmcteeee eee 
Immediate guaranteed...... 
Immediate last survivor.... 
Deferred. .... (open hea atotce 


1 Undetermined. 


Annuities 


Annuities 
in Force 


Annuities 


1941 


Value, at 
Mar. 31, 
of 
Annuities 
in Force 


34,884 


55,300 


3,799,775 

3,242,174 

1,321,165 
1 


37,574,099 
41,342,212 
18, 446, 443 
43,058, 216 


8,363,1142) 140,420,976 


2 Amount of immediate annuities. 


65,780 


3,960, 253 
3,707,235 


1,380,098 
1 


38,902,704 
46,378,315 
19, 207,891 
51,564, 162 


9,047,5862) 156,053,072 
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A special article entitled ““Recent Advances in the Field of Education in Canada’’ 
is given.at pp. 876-883 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. This article, in 
addition to outlining recent trends in elementary, secondary and higher education, 
provides data on post-school education and the educational services being conducted 
for the benefit of members of the Armed Forces. 


Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities 


The British North America Act assigned public education in Canada, except in 
the case of the native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the provincial govern- 
ments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly 
by local school authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each 
province. There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not 
conducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and that are not financed 
out of public money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison with that of 
the public schools. At the level of higher education, six provinces each have a 
provincially supported university, and the remaining three each have one or more 
colleges supported out of provincial funds. 

Table 1 gives statistics of enrolment in four different categories of educational 
institutions including Dominion Indian schools. Indian schools are treated more 
fully in Chapter XX VII, Miscellaneous Administration, along with other information 
on Indian affairs. 

* Prepared or revised, except for those parts otherwise indicated, by J. E. Robbins, M.A., Ph.D., 
Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compil- 
ing and publishing comparable data relating to educational institutions throughout Canada, and to this 


end co-operates with the provincial Departments of Education. A list of the publications of this Branch 
will be found in Chapter X XVIII, under ‘‘Eiducation’’. 


1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year, 1939-40 


=3 


Prince 
Type of School pie Ee ee Ae Quebec Ontario 
No No No. No No 

Provincially Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary and technical day schools.... 18,308 117, 167 93, 633 592,274 664,373 | 

Iventmerischoolss. oo. cen coe dean c seas. Nil 3,322 2,083 14,413 37,644 

Correspondence schools..............-. a 1,145 500 Nil 2,500 

Spocilischoolsti. cco abe asada anaes se ee 437 Nil 12O28; 2,416 

NOLIN a SCHOOIS. occ aecrere orcie le cistele wovce s 2 307 254 2,882 1,247 
Privately Controlled Schools— 

Ordinary day schools.................. 576 2,719 2,707 Ds nook 13,515 

Business training schools............... 179 740 308 4,032 7,749 
Dominion Indian schools................ 15 463 324 1, 645 4,667 
Universities and Colleges— 

repay atOry, COUTBCE Aeris. cee ajanscyemrios s 430 345 | 559 14,053 3,114 

Courses of university standard......... 120 2,389 1,297 12,226 19,185 

Other courses at university?............ 60 22, 666 2,140 11,543 12,213 

TR OGAIS Gok iret Pence sic rosin ise 19,688 151,700 103,805 707,852 768,628 
Populations 19414... 2 fac ciecccccteceeees 94,000 573,000 453,000 | 3,320,000 | 3,757,000 
For footnotes, see p. 876. 875 
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- 1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year, 1939-40—conc. 


Type of School Manitoba sige Alberta Cue Canada’ 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 134,411 205, 243 163, 892 120,459 || 2,110,0555 
‘Eveninsischoolstaa a esse eee 1,749 1,419 1,638 29,374 91,642 
Correspondence schools................ 2,810 8, 688 4,115 3,195 22,953 
Special’ schoolst, oy aasas te eee 556 157 211 96 5,096 
Normalschools:tpreacn esas eer 189 891 517 309 6,596 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools:. -4555 2 0ceoe 4,632 2,037 3,739 4,911 88,397 
Business training schools............... 1,858 973 1, 562 1,955 19,356 
Dominion Indian schools..2......ceee0e% 2,340 2,428 1,981 4,067 18,3965 
Universities and Colleges— 
IPreparatory;COursesoce es ecn ae ee 365 692 245 Nil 19, 803 
Courses of university standard......... 3,433 4,558 2,492 3, 656 49,356 
Other courses at university®............ 1,526 2,392 0 907 53,477 
‘Totals. 3.02 5-8... 8 ao 153,869 229,478 180,422 168,929 || 2,485,127 
Populations :l9414497..ceree eee Cee 723,000 888, 000 788,000 809,000 ||11,420,0007 


1 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools and many of the 
pupils are from provinces other than the one in which they are at school. 2 Included with ‘‘*Uni- 
versities and Colleges—Preparatory courses’’. 3 Includes also those in the departmental summer 
schools for teachers in Ontario and British Columbia, not held at universities or colleges. 4 Preliminary - 
figures. 5 Includes 295 in ordinary day schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 6 Includes 
466 in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 7 Includes 15,000 estimated 
population for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Schools 


Enrolment.—An outline of the provincial systems of school administration 
is given at pp. 960-962 of the 1937 Year Book. Enrolment in provincially controlled 
schools along with enrolment in privately controlled schools, Dominion schools, 
and universities and colleges is given in Table 1. A table at p. 963 of the 1937 
Year Book includes the record of annual enrolment by provinces from 1911 to 1935, 
together with the record of average daily attendance as shown in Table 2. The 
record of average daily attendance is the more comparable one, as between provinces, 
and probably the more significant for most purposes. Both figures have been 
practically at a standstill, or declining, in all provinces for several years because of 
the annually decreasing number of younger children entering the schools. 


2.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
; 1926-40 4 
Norre.—Figures for years prior to 1911 will be found at pp. 839-840 of the 1982 Year-Book, and those 
from 1911 to 1925 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition. 


Total 


YEE eel es INES N.B Que. Ont Man Sask. Alta. Bie. 
1926506. 11,823 | 80,446] 58,731 | 448,252 | 512,175 | 106,809 | 152,430 | 108,881 85,293 || 1,564, 840 
AO PA sae 11,777 | 81,426 | 61,070 | 452,757 | 528,485 | 106,793 | 157,392 | 112,401 88,306 |} 1,600, 407 
O28 ere 12,123 | 82,591 | 62,205 | 461,228 | 535,691 | 114,270 | 157,207 | 116,245 91,760 || 1,633,320 © 
19298 ci. 12,144 | 84,275 | 68,312 | 468,537 | 583,334 | 116,766 | 161,658 | 120,229 94,410 || 1,704, 665 
1930 eve. 12,201 | 85,080 | 65,726 | 478,682 | 592,265 | 117,037 | 169,893 | 129,371 | 96,196 || 1,746,451 
LOST ea: 12,721 | 87,418 | 70,856 | 502,890 | 597,164 | 120,703 | 176,716 | 134,112 99,375 || 1,801,955 
CR pe 13,119 | 89,513 | 71,423 | 518,921 | 606,867 | 122,843 | 176,916 | 136,711 | 103,510 || 1,839,823 
OBS Boe 13,810 | 98,866 | 72,204 | 525,215 | 614,357 | 121,190 | 175,002 | 137,558 | 104,978 || 1,858, 180 
1934. 2. 13,399 | 93,294 | 72,109 | 542,355 | 611,0001) 120,314 | 175,457 | 139,155 | 103,408 || 1,870,491! 
10sec 13,496 | 90,565 | 70,757 | 539,441 | 609,269 | 117,879 | 175,323 | 186,202 | 104,824 || 1,857,256 
OSG. e 4. 13,140 | 92,279 | 71,1382 | 539,675 | 601,758 | 115,671 | 164,104 | 132,725 | 101-873 | le S32ea00 
10ST mde 13,313 | 92,713 | 72,691 | 541,681 | 605,778 | 117,244 | 165,465 | 133,109 | 104,044 || 1,846,038 
1938... .. 13,498 | 93,231 | 73,041 | 549,398 | 607,851 | 116,650 | 173,205 | 135,163 | 106,515 || 1,868,552 
1939 vier 13,439 | 93,291 | 73,248 | 560,0212) 605,501 | 115,6552] 163,356 | 138,392 | 107,660 || 1,870,5632 
1940Re 13,598 | 93,359 | 73,046 | 555,835 | 607,693 | 114,800 | 163,580 | 139,886 | 108,826 || 1,870,623 


1 Approximate. ‘Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
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A record of the age distribution of pupils in the provincially controlled schools 
of all provinces is presented in Table 3. The ages of boys and girls are not shown 
separately, and it should be mentioned that there is a definite tendency for boys to 
leave school at earlier ages than. girls. 


3. ae Distribution of Pupils in Provincially Controlled Schools, iy Provinces, 1940 


Age PB: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 1B KOM 

5 years or under. . 210 1,305 652 51.077 12,564 430 1,089 81\ 4.499 
0) eae aa ee ee 1,081 6, 637 6,570 ome 40340 6,319 8,817 5, 513) 

i si te a ae eae LO. | 10; 268 9,181 57,567 | 11,069 17,4381 | 138,668 9,349 
ici epee Ae Abe 1,793 11,280 9, 662 62,311 11, 693 18,856 | 15,549 9,900 
Uy Gear ee eae 1,816 | 11,392 9,498 63,745 | 11,882 19, S040 |) 16,130 | 10/703 
TOE ete atl. 1,806 | 11,167 9,442 |:489,157;| 68,541 12,147 | 19,984 | 15,757 10, 807 
TR Bec ae ee one 1,765 | 10,942 9,118 62,194 11,887 | 19,569 15,360 | 10,780 
Nee ioc tie. 1,850 | 11,041 9,542 TeV pam| ORL VAL 19,748 | 15,196 | 10,948 
iG) 5 Rape ee ie aes 1,781 10, 660 8, 558 63,472 | 12,330] 19,530 | 15,268 | 10,833 
as a ee ee 1,647 | 10,397 7,589 76. 870 56,479 11.8625). 18, 517i) e420 G2 
Ee Ri ie ee 1,339 8,757 5, 524 2 47,030 G-00 |) 15,.(43 5), lovedd. |= 10,397 
Gis ety he Th 744 6,370 3, 688 24. 695 31,618 7,916 | 10,691 9,088 8, 767 
TW ite Oars sca ors eae 337 3,954 2,218 te le 200806 5,466 7,424 6,890 6,447 
PS She crted Sete 106 2,083 1,110 Layo 2,589 4,793 4,257 3,919 
1 ea ese lee 31 680 443 || 4.036 Bao 854 Dela 2,105 Pris) 
DO AGS Ray, POO RENE 4 185 158 2 i aw OLE Pali 832 747 301 
21 years or over.. 2 54 5D 878 101 645 397 65 
Totals, Classified) 18,022 | 117,167 | 938,008 | 645,835 | 663,674 | 129,088 | 205,176 | 163,892 | 119,800 
Uncelassified..... 286 Nil | 625 Nil Nil 5,323 67 Nil 659 


Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted, in 1940, of 75,818 teachers: 20,390 males and 55,428 females. 
Table 4 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, except for Quebec where 
comparable data are not available. A separate report, ‘‘“Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Canada, 1938-40’’, deals in detail with the classification of these teachers, 
the rates of salary paid and their teaching experience. 


4.—Teachers in All Provincially Controlled Schools, Classified According to Salary, 
by Provinces, 1940 


Notrt.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Prince oe 
Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Salary ee Scotia {Brunswick Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Less than $325..... 24 Nil. 9 2 Nil i Nil Nil 
$ 325 — §$ 424..... 41 185 693 84 24 82 a « 
425 -— 524..... 385 905 648 295 2 A710 Os 3 
20 -- .O240 oes, 79 706 287 iy libs 994 2,399 se 
Ges lee nny (71: Saas 29 323 171 3,206 413 1,247 419 s¢ 
725 - 824..... 30 250 187 DHA 263 382 1,334 449 
825 -— 924..... 40 188 121 1,950 238 284 1,926 440 
925 — 1,024..... 6 175 92 1,580 241 242 493 348 
A ODD sas tlO4 2 148 48 972 138 169 256 298 
iD AS Ee ees Nil 148 90 1,009 121 115 204 307 
12257 ol B24 Sc: et 118 95 721 101 84 140 278 
5S pe od Oe 9 a 2 68 120 692 91 54 101 242 
es ay a 4 41 35 915 68 164 128 215 
£3525) 1), 62405... Nil 26 30 ore 232 89 109 128 
L620 b =) 7245.4. 1 pit 20 500 99 39 205 498 
A205 1B 04 1 18 15 635 66 38 106 109 
1,825 -— 1,924..... Nil 20 10 484 133 39 59 92 
1925-2, 024. je): es 10 22 396 25 24 49 69 
Sa 3 ear eal By: ea sf 8 14 331 ily 29 39 58 
Dahon 2, DOA es fe 14 16 1,058 22, 26 42 62 
D2ID HPO BIE < 14 22 Rew 39 11 27 64 
2,02) = 2,424... .... < jl 6 232 63 20 14 62 
DADS 2524 0: & th 5 178 9 16 31 57 
DDD oes Ye O24»... ... £§ 4 1 180 18 Tt 22 39 
2,625 — 2,724.2... Be rf 2 220 7 39 23 36 
Deedes 824: a. ve 4 5 303 8 6 60 65 
2,825 — 2,924..... $ y Nil 265 39 3 11 23 
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4.—Teachers in All Provincially Controlled Schools, Classified According to Salary 
Received, by Preévinces, 1940—concluded 


Prince 


Nova New d : Saskat- British 

Salary re Scotia |Brunswick Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 

WP, No. No No fo) No. No No No 

$2,925- 3,024...... Nil 3 it 175 3 1 10 103 
3,025— 3,524...... << Nil 622 19 9 67 58 
3,.525—-45024 0.20). Es Nil 2 Da | 1 2 12 15 
4,025 or over..... ee st Nil 35 4 Nil Nil 7 
Unspecified....... 21 ee 15 Nil 54 80 ee 23 
Motals ne: 665 3,429 25482 22,003 4,262 7,422 5,887 4,145 


Radio in the Public Schools.*—Various Provincial Departments of Education 
in Canada have, for a long time, displayed a keen interest in, and made much use of, 
broadcasting to schools. Experiments started in Manitoba as early as 1925, 
Nova Scotia in 1928 and Saskatchewan in 1981. The Nova Scotia Department of 
Education was the first to establish a planned series of schools broadcasts (1928-29) 
which have continued ever since, and have been developed and integrated with the 
school curriculum of that Province. Developments in other provinces have come 
at later periods. 

In the special use of radio in classrooms, British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
have been the pioneers. In Nova Scotia from 1928 to 1937 the Department of 
Education conducted, every school year, a series of two-hour broadcasts on Fridays 
which were, in the main, on supplementary subjects. In 1937 the series was changed 
to include lessons on the prescribed course of study as well as supplementary broad- 
casts. It is estimated that 150 schools in Nova Scotia are now equipped with re- 
ceiving sets. Schools in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island as well as a 
large adult audience in the Maritimes, listen to and use these Nova Scotia programs. 
The schedule of broadcasts for the year is published in the Provincial Journal of 
Education and supplementary bulletins are also issued from time to time. These 
programs are carried on the CBC Maritime network. 

In British Columbia broadcasting to schools started in November, 1936, with 
an experiment in music appreciation sponsored by the Okanagan Valley Teachers’ 
Association. As a result, the Department of Education in the following year made 
a grant for a series of experimental programs broadcast in co-operation with the CBC. 
In 1988 these broadcasts were carried on the British Columbia network and have 
become an established educational feature with five half-hour programs a week in the 
school year. In 1940 a Director of School Broadcasts was appointed to supervise 
the work in co-operation with the Committee for Radio in Schools, including repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Education, the teachers and the CBC. Between 
November 1936, and November, 1941, the number of British Columbia schools 
equipped with sets has increased from 26 to 545. Furthermore, over 150 class- 
rooms in Bellingham, Washington, U.S.A., now use these broadcasts. The parent- 
teacher organization of the Province also circulates details of the programs to its 
members. Apart from their immediate use in schools they are invaluable to invalid 
children and children in isolated districts taking their schooling by correspondence 
courses. A mimeographed teachers bulletin is circulated twice a year by the 
Department giving an outline of the courses and suggestions for their classroom use. 

During 1940-41 the CBC extended three of the school broadcasts from British 
Columbia to its western network so that they could be heard in schools in the Prairie 
Provinces. At a meeting of educators from the four western provinces that winter, 


* Prepared in the office of the Chief Executive Assistant, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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it was decided that for the year 1941-42 the four provinces would co-operate to 
provide two programs a week, one in general music and the other a library program, 
originating alternately from Vancouver and Winnipeg. No complete survey has 
been made of the number of schools using these programs in the classroom. 

‘In the Province of Quebec a regular series of broadcasts to French-speaking 
classes was carried over the French network in the season 1941-42 under the name of 
“Radio College’. These were educational broadcasts. with no direct connection 
with any school curriculum but were designed for supplementary use in high-school 
classes. This venture was started entirely through the initiative of the French re- 
gional offices of the CBC and specialists in education acted as advisers. The response 
to this series by Quebec schools was most encouraging although it is not yet known 
how many schools are equipped with radio-receiving facilities to make use of the 
broadcasts. Three schools that were well equipped and used the programs consis- 
tently were chosen as experimental centres for the purpose of evaluation of the series. 

The Ontario Department of Education has not yet made a comparable use of 
radio in schools. The Ontario Education Association has, however, recently 
shown a keen interest in possibilities of broadcast material for schools and is con- 
sidering ways in which a program series might be designed to supplement the work 
of the teachers. 

During the past year the Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship pre- 
sented on the CBC network a national series of six programs which dramatized the 
lives of great Canadian statesmen. These were presented in school hours as a means 
of portraying the outstanding personalities of the country in which school children 
were its ‘‘citizens-in-the-making”’’. The CBC also presented on its national network 
two of the five weekly broadcasts in the School of the Air of the Americas. These 
programs were also available in school hours. 


Technical Education.—Since the First World War there has been a tendency 
toward diversity of instruction at the secondary level. Enrolment in day technical 
schools has increased greatly and extensions to building and equipment have been 
made possible by Dominion-Provincial co-operation. Information concerning 
the use of technical schools in the youth-training and war-emergency training 
programs is given at pp. 694-698. 


Technical Education Act.*—The ten-year period for which grants were made 
available by the Technical Education Act of 1919 came to an end on Mar. 31, 
1929. At that time the Province of Ontario alone had been paid the whole of its 
appropriation, and, by c. 8 of the Statutes of 1929, the other eight provinces were 
granted a further period of five years to earn the remainder of their respective 
shares. At the expiration of this extension several provinces still had substantial 
sums to their credit and the Act was again extended at the 19384 session of 
Parliament for another five-year term. At the end of this term the Province 
of Manitoba alone had an unexpended balance and once again that Province has, 
by c. 8 of the Statutes of 1939, been given another five years in which to earn the 
remainder of its original apportionment, which, at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1941-42, amounted to $185,422. 


Financial Statistics.—Table 5 presents records of the finances of the boards 
operating provincial schools, in a comparable way, so far as this can be done with 


existing records. 


* Revised under the direction of Bryce M. Stewart, Ph.D., Deputy Minister, Department of Labour. 
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5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
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1926, 1931, 1936 and Kecent Fiscai Years 


Notse.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 


local taxation. 


With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 


the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 


increase or decrease per year. 


Taxation 
Govern- within 
Province and Year ment School 
Grants |Administra- 
tive Units 
Prince Edward Island— $ $ 
WOZG Rake atid ee ee onic 242,3362 171, 650 
OS TS cca ote ore oe 258, 9052 189,444 
19856 Seah et eee ake 265, 7238 2) 199,172 
OS Otek eA, At conse 274,323 2 175, 244 
140° Pie te es eee 268, 8992 176,057 
Nova Scotia— 
102 Gace? een tie Soe anny eae 365,2192) 2,393,155 
1931 Payee cee a ne oe 509,4622} 2,657,780 
A930 22 aM Ae Ee Sets 650, 6062) 2,556,905 
COBO eric nate Mee cinmts Citron 718,5462) 2,863,433 
LOAG SH ei: ER eect ek 755,7952] 2,900,290 
TY TRS roe ert ae 753, 8302} 2,978, 704 
New Brunswick— 
VOZ GR teen. cece ee 11,3502} 2,263,082 
DG Sia eee otc otercncce Seer cee 459,0292} 2,467,510 
LOSG Seeeee Sorte aoe 462,1822) 1,964,287 
TOS OAieye < Ae cabs omen esters 534,3152} 2,410,130 
LOGO ek en ee 551,9992] 2,425,594 
TT) Oe) A tee, Mees Oe 553, 6352) 2,378,585 
Quebec— 
OZ Geom Cee eae de clarinets = 993,509 | 15,647,512 
BSS Radek MORONS ese Py Sees ONY 4 1,429,038 | 18,697,183 
W9SOre cone eae re 1,316,019 | 18,575,530 
OSS. Slt aeieee ne Re 2,170,03824|) 18,776,2554 
TOGO. be ete oer 2,376,504 | 19,029,113 
Ontario— 
LOZ Goer ratchet bar 4,775,853 | 30,903,9255 
OS teat... atthe eeaty cee 6,276, 666 39,544,3765 
LOS Otro coe eae se Sc ete Se 4,837,275 | 35,930,9875 
TOG S Ree ok Osis 8. 6,721,576 | 38,958,9065 
OSS oe pe eto a ean 7,015,225 | 39,566, 7455 
Manitoba— 
LOZ Ose ee eee 1,091,151 7,302, 0446 
LOS ce Sera or toe 1,310, 587 7,675, 8796 
OSG! Peer aS LER 988, 434 5, 635,473 6 
OBO ee eta neers 1,172,788 6, 850, 783 6 
HAO earns a oe ae 1,152,708 6, 564, 683 © 
Saskatchewan— 
OD OPIN: AEC ee eRe 2,265,481 | 10,696,154 
HAH lie hehe onthe oy SEN MO: Bae 2,704, 242 8,114,719 
L9SG SEL. te = ee ees 1,638,417 6,307,000 
LOS Oe A Soe es er re 2;3805,070 7,254,500 
1 SY. 5 | pein ey Mme ees 2,519,048 7,266, 500 
RS Sl ah Cr ree ce ANCA 8 1, 247, 148 6, 699, 506 
Alberta— 
TOD Geass ce ene 1,137,688 | 8,241,715¢ 
LOS Sees toes Me eee 1,511, 776 8,931, 8806 
EOS Ore atone trees en LE 1,390,238 7,540, 4196 
LO SO MCR: .. We oher Pay ae ote 1,809,392 8,387, 5146 
T9805 en ert leet ne 1 870,413 2,684, 2626 
British Columbia— 
ODO PRED ete ee ee 2,380, 668 5,095, 420 
LO Sil ad SRE teat See 2,856,376 6,226, 661 
LOS GC He rm SO aae Bes ake. ee 2,270,466 5, 802, 969 
1940 See eS heb e Aas ces 2,635, 680 6,935,916 
OAL sea akce ree ; 8,001,070 7,018,516 


School 
Board 
Revenue 
from 


Counties 


$ 
Nil 


497,229 
493, 533 
482,398 
478, 256 
479, 206 
480, 763 


213,066 
210, 500 
223,493 
227,690 
225,197 
223, 582 


Nil 


1,774, 592 
3, 100, 225 
2,173, 659 
1,968, 253 
2,071, 587 


1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. 


board. 3 Not available. 


2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries 
in the Maritime Frovinces and, in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education 
4 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book. 
6 In the rural munici- 


Total 
Current 
Revenue 

Recorded! 


$ 
413,986 
448,349 
464,895 
449,567 
444,956 


3,255, 603 
38,660,775 
3, 689,909 
4,060, 235 
4,135,291 
4,213,297 


2,987,498 
3,137,039 
2,649, 962 
3,172,135 
3,202,790 
3, 155, 802 


17,271,783 
20, 742,951 
20,548, 403 
21,673,367 4 
22,165,312 


37,605,519 
49,351,714 
42,941,921 
47, 648, 735 
48, 653, 557 


8,393,195 
8,986, 466 
6, 623,907 
8,023, 566 
Te ltoow 


13,111,829 
11,015, 486 
8, 106, 904 
9,559, 875 
9,785, 548 
7,946, 649 


9,491, 130 
10,599, 204 
9,065, 132 
10,325,334 
10,712,978 


7,476, 088 
9,083,037 
8,073,435 
9,571,596 
10,019, 586 


cludes the township grant towards the salaries of rural public school teachers. 


palities of Manitoba about three-fifths of the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the 
whole municipality and in the greater part of rural Alberta there is equalization over the areas of more than 
7 Larger ‘‘school divisions’’ are being established to perform many of the 
administrative duties formerly confined to the rural school districts, though the districts retain their 


forty school divisions. 


dentity for certain purposes. 


Debenture 
Indebted- 
ness 


4,961, 800 
3 

4,571,800 
3 


50,413, 950 
65, 886, 105 
79,556, 117 
78,829,446 4 
79,610, 895 


71,061,955 
88,781, 934 
76, 623, 629 
64, 695,323 
59, 499, 543 


14,790,474 
15,006, 997 
14,592,013 
14,056, 112 
14, 622,118 


11,933,064 
15, 945,934 
13,999,736 
12,936, 569 
12, 629,552 
12,996,212 


10, 704, 634 
12,026, 157 
9,359,594 
7,653,468 
7,301,294 


12,101,417 

15,936, 753 

14, 631, 839 

13, 958, 927 
3 


} 
| 
} 


Adminis- 
trative 
Units 


Operating 
Schools 


No. 
469 
469 
473 
474 
476 


1,704 
1,714 
1,719 
1,775 
1,774 
1,765 


1,459 
1,483 
1,518 
1,553 
1,563 
1,551 


1,800 
1,827 
1,860 
1,883 
1,905 


6, 600 


(approx. 


1,862 
1,988 
1,902 
1, 889 
1,886 


4,525 
4,796 
4,938 
4,933 
4,927 
1,875 


3,124 
3,395 
3,542 
3, 5967 
3,639 


3 


811 
773 
720 
728 


i) In- 


Figures for 1914 to 1925 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1986 Year Book 
and those for intervening years from 1926 in the corresponding table of the 1937-41 editions. 


~~ 
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Subsection 2.—Private Schools 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous private 
schools in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially 
controlled schools, but they are not publicly financed or administered and hence 
are not included in Subsection 1, except in Quebec. Table 6 shows their enrolment 
at intervals from 1921, the year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics commenced the collection of reports from private schools. 
A directory of the schools is included in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education, 1936”. 


6.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
1921, 1926, 1931 and 1936-40 


Norr.—Figures for intervening years are given at p. 970 of the 1987 Year Book. 


Year Peli ey NES N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 
iL DA arena See en 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1, 608 2,274 3,159 || 81,158 
NOD Olean can tes 580 2,956 | 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 | 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 || 85,754 
TOS ele ta eee 570 2,746 3,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 5, 864 2,853 2,944 5,276 || 98,412 
LOS Grete eter ers 547 3,044 2,784 | 55,775 | 12,097 5,131 2,003 3, 083 4,530 || 88,994 
Wadkee ares 597 2,977 2,395 | 57,031 | 12,531 5, 157 1,931 3,594 4,686 || 90,899 
POS See pe ctenwae aatan oe 552 25723 2,954 | 60,993 | 12,782 5,011 1,897 3,222 4,968 || 95, 102 
NOG Sarena hee as 612 2,671 2,633 | 55,484 | 12,983 4,764 2,026 | 3,834 5,188 |} 90, 145 
TOAD a Serial hare ekies 576 2,719 2,107, (953,001 | 13,515 4,632 2,037 | 3,739 4,911 || 88,397 


Business Colleges.—There are private schools in fields of education other than 
elementary and secondary; most of these are in the field of business and commercial 
education. A record of enrolment of schools in this group has been made by the 
Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931 and 1936-40 


Nors.—Figures for intervening years are given at p. 971 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Year Passe NES: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. ; Alta. B.C. || Total 
eater ahs oes Sor} 12280 (AOR PAC ONO Mea Dod | soe OO Cin nooo 252100 lanl sOSbs Ie o0, Uae 
LCRA a anes Saag 114 766 722, | 2 (43.\ 10,314 |= 3,502 | 1436] 72,7391 2)280:))- 24,566 
MOSM te Sc 140 |- 775 671 | 2,807 | 9,782 | 3,087 | 1,400 | 1,629 | 2,180} 22,421 
tO Stee teen 175 585 366 |: 3,218 |. 6.790) 23773 Ret elles Tunis alas)! 
TOSTe nme oceans, 188 720 Sioa |) aelooul. (4040) | 3,104 912) || 1,641, 16853) 205532 
TOS Sire hed svat cmit be 173 775 336 5,367 9,085 3,814 870 1,742 1,781 23,943 
EE a Penne Sts re 178 834 320 5,209 7, 692 3,192 913 1,644 1, 634 21,621 
NS AOR ae rece estat 179 740 308 4,032 7,749 1,858 973 1, 562 1,955 19,356 


Subsection 3.—Higher Education 


Editions of the Year Book previous to 1938 include considerable information 
concerning universities and colleges, such as enrolment, graduates, teaching staffs, 
and finances. Later detailed and historical statistics of this nature may be consulted 
in the report “Higher Education in Canada, 1938-40’’, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Trends in Current Revenue since 1921.— Recorded revenues rose from less 
than $10,000,000 in 1921 and 1922 to almost $14,000,000 in 1931, then after show- 
ing a decline for four years, climbed again to a maximum of $16,240,000 in 1940. 

Important changes have taken place in the sources of revenue. By percentages, 
for 1941, with 1921 in parentheses, these are: Government grants, 42-4 (49-8); 
student fees, 32-1 (20-1); endowments, 12-7 (16-4); miscellaneous, (including 
religious bodies), 12-8 (13-7). 

Students have been called upon to provide a decidedly increased proportion 
of the money required to operate the universities, while other scurces of revenue— 
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provincial grants, interest, etc.—have declined. This is a trend that, unaccom- 
panied by any substantial increase in funds available for student aid, tends to make 
financial means, rather than intellectual ability, the basic qualification for a uni- 
versity education in Canada. In the latest ten years the increase in tuition fees 
for a year in the Arts course at the provincial universities has ranged from 37 p.c. 
to 200 p.c., averaging about 80 p.c. for the 7,000 students concerned. 


University and College Revenues in 1940.—The current revenue of the 
universities and colleges (about $16,047,639 in 1941), recorded in Table 8, is ex- 
clusive of income from board and lodging. However, it does not all represent 
revenue for the purpose of higher education. Some of the colleges have preparatory 
departments, and most of the larger universities spend considerable parts of their 
incomes on extension services for the general public. Deduction of such sums, and 
addition of an estimate for the unreported institutions (with 20 p.c. of total enrol- 
ment) would indicate that the total amount available for operation of places of 
higher education in Canada was between $17,000,000 and $18,000,000 for the 
academic year ended in 1941. 


Capital Resources.—The value of university plants (sites, buildings and 
equipment) almost doubled between 1921 and 1932, with an average annual increase 
of nearly $4,000,000 in the institutions reported. From 1932 to 1939 there was 
little change, making the seven-year increase less than $2,500,000. However, the 
increase in 1941 over 1939 amounted to $4,338,000. 

The average annual increase in property other than plant was about $1,500,000 
over 20 years. The nominal value, in fact, doubled from the $28,000,000 of 1921, but 
its earning power, in terms of interest and dividends, increased by only about one-third. 

The increase in capital resources of all kinds, over the period, from 1921 to 
1941, was about $4,000,000 per year—from $76,000,000 to $154,000,000. 


8.—Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges in Canada, 1921-41 : 
Nortr.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol- 
ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders, where teachers receive little or no 
salary, and the financial returns consequently do not present a comparable record. 


Value of 
Current Income Capital 
Resources 
Year BOs (arte ore Trea TE a Deficits? |Surpluses? 
rom overn- : 
Student | Miscel- Endow- 
ee san nee Fees! laneous a Plant? ment 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 
192 ee 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 194 48,124 28,328 
19220 ee 1,709 4,811 1,974 1,295 9,789 96 275 52, 784 33,313 
19233ere 1,848 5,186 2,070 1,063 10, 167 148 191 56,461 36,394 
19240 1,934 5,141 2,077 1,457 10, 609 192 100 59, 765 39,724 
1025s 1,924 5,038 2,114 1,562 10, 638 247 214 61, 665 39,744 
1926~... 2,148 5,471 2,380 1236 11,235 192 132 65, 708 AD ABE 
192 Te ee 2,183 5,860 2,473 1233 11,749 262 139 68, 158 43, 842 
1928... 2,293 6, 132 2,810 1201 12,446 379 255 70,480 44,577 
1929.... 2,340 6,195 3,030 1,194 12,759 426 213 71, 639 48,554 
USO 2,344 6,529 3,142 19637 spo. 0n2 507 Bie 74, 865 48,112 
WGBale 5. 2,258 6,925 B8P8) 1,455 13,961 600 126 82,403 48,459 
hy 2,185 6,578 3,615 1,453 13,781 931 85 89,017 50,172 
BRT sc 1,933 5,972 3,992 1,540 13,437 462 156 89,961 49,274 
19340" 1,924 5, 587 3,975 1,625 Tey abel 610 175 89, 635 52,339 
1935.80 1,879 5, 635 3,919 1,483 12,916 600 93 89,973 53,939 
193Go 05. 1,950 5,359 4,457 tras5 13,301 543 115 88,541 54,378 
OSes 1,986 5, 883 4,616 1,396 13,881 406 142 89,111 49,918 
OB - 2,099 6,040 4,784 1,739 14, 662 555 102 90, 867 56, 685 
WOR Se 2,017 6,417 4,977 1,807 15,218 676 45 91,342 57,070 
1940.... 2,025 6,974 5,255 1,990 16,244 388) 286 94,644 57,945 
1941 2,046 6, 804 5,143 2,054 16,048 228 116 95, 680 58, 656 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 


’Site, buildings and equipment. 


— 
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Graduates from Schools of Higher Education.—The number of university 
graduates since 1923 or 1924 has increased by about 50 p.c. Nearly 3 p.c. of the 
young people growing up in Canada to-day become university graduates—about 
4 p.c. of the young men and 1-5.p.c. of the young women. The numbers receiving 
degrees in Engineering, Applied Science and Scientific Agriculture have doubled 
since 1930. A similar increase has occurred in the Social.Science graduates. Gradu- 
ates in Medicine and Surgery have increased since 1938 under the impetus of war 
demands. The year 1940 has seen a material decrease in the graduates in Arts 
and Science, Law and Theology but the rate of increase in the other professions 
remains about the same as for previous years. 


Women constitute about one-fourth of university graduates. There has been 
no tendency for them to increase in such professional lines of study as medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, law, theology or missionary courses. A few appear in the 
record of every branch of study into which enrolment can be divided, except 
forestry, but they have held in the main to Arts, including Science and Commerce, 
and to Education, Social Service and Public Health. 


§.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1931-40 
Norr.—For figures from 1920-30, see pp. 993-997 of the 1988 Year Book. 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE AND COMMERCE 


Bachelors of Bachelors of Bachelors of Total 
Year Arts! Science (in Arts) Commerce? utes 
Both 

Total Women Total Women Total Women Cesad Women 
MOB de tees erie Bee sca 2,474 981 252 45 169 17 2,895 1,048 
ORE RNS gee oon. 2,629 1,020 277 41 199 15 3,105 1,076 
IRS oes Sore AE erie ae 2,881 1,143 259 35 244 32 3,384 1,210 
HOS Aare Seg ec 3,081 Gy 293 45 241 33 3,615 17235 
LOS oF te eee ee 3,034 ty 162 288 39 200 26 3,022 eeer7e 
AGS Geer. 4. tees Soe 3,175 1,168 320 45 202 25 3,697 1,238 
1937750. Ee oe 3,342 1,168 280 28 211 23 3,833 1,219 
LOS Riese et 3,364 1, 187 297 41 221 73) 3,882 1,251 
ADB Dieta cic tt aes 3,354 1,119 356 55 242 29 3,952 1,203 
ASAD Ree ab. ee ; 3,230 1,142 345 45 267 26 3, 842 1,214 


GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE =" 


Bachelors of © Bachelors Bachelors 
Applied Science re) of Totals 
Year or Engineering Architecture? Forestry 
Total Women Total Women Total Women Ny oth. Women 
LOB eres tse noeieys 418 Nil 24 Nil 41 Nil 483 Nil 
EO ae eae a reoiee 439 1 22 1 32 fe 493 2 
AG a Sipe tere als 554 1 32 Nil U7 ss 613 1 
1s lea el a Ae 624 2 31 se of s 687 2 
HOS Gat ote ces 642 1 21 an 37 bi 700 3 
HOS OMe ce Swen cates 564 2 53 Nil 21 “6 638 2 
IOS inate Gaon 536 1 26 2 17 ce 579 3 
HOSS had Sctoe te tase 604 Nil 37 6 18 ss 659 6 
HOO Maes a Sacre tiers 629 es 30 3 21 “ 680 3 
OAT A nk cere eS, 715 1 21 Nil , 49 ce 784 1 
1Include Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Include Bachelors of Accountancy and 
of Secretarial Science. 3 Include diplomas in architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 


and Quebec. 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1931-40— continued 


GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY SCIENCE 


AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


Bachelors } 
Bachelors of Graduates in of House- Totals | 
Year Agricultural Science} Veterinary Science hold 7 
Science 
Total Women Total Women | Women Both Women 
Sexes 
LOST RS ee REA ee 160 2 28 Nil 112 300 114 q 
LOS 22 Ae ee nec eee ane Meee 150 1 34 ss 146 330 147 . 7x 
LOSSES Sake gl eee NaS 198 2 37 se 137 372 139 | 
198 4g orm n et eee Gtr kee ae Sars 215 Py 36 zs 164 415 166 
I ya hee Nate We!) ain aR OR A 243 10 52 ss 128 423 138 
198 OFA ce ies, eas Reto eae 238 7 53 f 138 429 145 
LLB ora deembacg bets Fan ak en a Wi cel 216 3 40 4 162 418 165 
193.8% tetera eehae eens caret nes RE che 237 5 62 1 184 483 190 
CER ee es aye ae ce OR 258 3 77 1 194 529 198 
1940S ieee. + cee ion eh ee eae 240 7 72 Nil 187 499 194 
TEACHER DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
Teachers’ Degrees in Librarians’ Physical Social 
Year Dip- Education or Degrees or Training Service Totals 
- lomas Pedagogy Diplomas Diplomas Diplomas 
Total Total |Women| Total |Women| Total |Women} Total | Women e — Women! 
1931 581 60 19 39 37 45 45 18 18 743 119 
1932 744 72 21 48 46 41 41 55 51 960 159 
1933 807 56 18 53 51 25 25 48 42 989 136 
1934 810 74 14 61 58 24 24 36 36 1,005 132 
1935 649 61 18 54 53 26 25 48 44 838 140 
1936 584 100 25 66 63 21 20 45 39 816 147 
1937 517 108 19 43 42 31 29 65 55 764 145 
1938 466 100 eg 79 78 33 33 71 59 749 187 
1939 485 100 25 60 56 39 38 62 58 746 177 
1940 512 144 24 75 WZ 22 22 76 66 829 184 
GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES 
ee 
Post- 1D ATRIOS 
: Graduate therapy 
oo eae Dentists Pharmacists Nurses’ aD oe "a Totals 
Diplomas ‘onal 
Therapy 
Total |Women| Total |Women| Total |Women|] Women’ Women ¥ tae Women 
It ES ae 535 26 90 Nil 208 10 122 20 975 178 
UE Pe ce 511 24 78 ss 203 12 159 24 975 219 
193324 oe 483 25 70 1 162 10 174 25 914 235 
1934 roe 488 18 83 2 160 9 125 it 857 155 
19856. sere 472 20 80 1 150 13 150 6 858 190 
1930; ee 497 21 106 Nil 190 10 191 27 =| 1,011 249 
LOR eis 511 22 113 os 164 14 166 31 985 233 
LOS Si ose 544 15 98 1 181 19 214 31 || 1,068 280 
1939 eee. 565 27 111 » 190 23 204 34 |) 1,104 290 
1940..... 615 | 20 115 Nil 190 15 300 OL Miele aaa 386 


1 Exclude teachers’ diplomas. 2 Include 12 to 24 dental nurses annually. 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1931-40—concluded 


GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY 


ee 
oman 
= Vo : From Protestant 
ee From Law Schools The heal Theological Colleges 
Colleges 
Total Women Total Total Women 
LOO RPa MRED SPR on Oe ei a nt Pe Sw aire vs pS 223 D 245 189 18 
TUS Dene Wee ate e aot (PLE TIS Sh oytles & a Ca a at le 235 8 265 173 15 
BL See See drs Sey SIM el a ey ORO gael re hs 213 & 258 162 17 
LOST eRe Chae. Soke) te es Se 209 8 288 202 20 
LAURE eee Set) SERRE a, 2 AO on UU Cu cade, eee 238 ll 289 202 15 
TECHN Cie 2 im me ge aN ae oe i oR a il a en re 209 7 310 174 16 
HOO tee Ne Re Wee, OLS ee alee. Wer ia uted she 236 7 338 183 19 
LENSE aN se cok bot Seede eae ne RBI Bees ee ae een a a 258 7 343 165 18 
HOSUMMEEUN Teasley wre ke teetetn Seale he Legh oases es 82 3 254 10 348 154 19 
EPID Net a ste 9 SNE aRa ee re Ae mM wae Soe i a 227 6 320 127 11 
‘POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES 
Honorary Doctorates Masters of Masters of 


Year Doctorates in Course Arts! Science? 


Total Women Total Women Total Women Total Women 


NOG SE Girsee ce fg 5 95 Nil 46 US 274 94 93 4 
OO ee aR made oe 78 2 80 11 239 80 124 ie 
iG te sh eae ER Oe 102 Nil 87 9 287 101 145 7 
DO 4 eee eee ou, | 96 o8; 89 11 254 87 134 4 
AOSD erie cee ee 76 3 dia 4 254 93 115 7 
LOS Hers saesape ae: 100 2 68 5 252 73 133 3 
(Ean an bak Sage 129 4 78 if 265 70 107 8 
AOS Sia centes fanpaderee or. 94 5 84 11 281 80 italyg 5 
POS ORs para ee 107 9 80 7 286 75 1203 2 
194 eet eae ke, 79 4 82 3 250 69 124 5 
Bachelors Licentiates Other Post- 
of (except in Graduate Degrees Totals 
veay _| Divinity Theology) and Diplomas?‘ 


Total Total Women Total Women Total Women 


DORE Rosia ns ch ic nat thes 37 91 2 100 2 736 109 
DOS re Pet. Ae ts ca 33 130 2 107 2 791 102 
LEG Fin ee, OL Se oe a ae ee 32 97 4 97 Nil 847 121 
USL eats RSs Ad oh ee ea 46 129 16 108 5 856 123 
ERS pets SOkM & Sear ONAL Gee mien 36 1? 7 95 3 765 ily 
SIAN Sn, ihe A a hc 43 - 100 7 90 Nil 786 90 
SES © CORNER etal AEC ee aN ee 45 121 4 88 8 833 101 
EIS Sot a nee. ee 35 121 3 90 11 822 115 
LOS OREN creme hoot AAs) do ha 9 42 133 10 85 it 8533 110 
5 KYA) yey ll AR OR Rs pa ONY eS 38 144 df 106 6 823 94 
ESTIMATES OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES 
Year Grand Totals Deductions for Duplication Net Totals 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
TOS 120s 5, 290 3,952 1,338 . 449 437 12 4,841 3,515 1,326 
VAE2) a ee 5,552 4,109 1,443 459 447 12 5,093 3, 662 1,431 
1933...... 5, 891 4,307 1,584 440 428 12 5,451 3,879 1,572 
1934.... 6,272 4,687 1,585 479 467 12 5,793 4,220 Lb7%3 
1035s. 5. 6, 226 4,648 1,578 460 449 11 5, 766 4,199 1,567 
1936.70.00 6,441 4,834 1,607 455 444 11 5,986 4,390 1,596 
AVSi ae 6,541 4,926 1,615 505 493 12 6,036 4,433 1, 603 
1938.... 6, 756 4,918 1,838 528 516 12 6, 228 4,402 1,826 
19895, 4 6, 882 5, 193 1, 6893 567 554 13 6,315 4,639 1,676 
1940.... 6,933 5,392 1,541 527 514 13 6,406 4,878 1,528 
1 Include M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Peed. 2 Include M.A. Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., 
M.V.Se., M.Se. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately). 3 Revised since the publication 
of the 1941 Year Book. 4 Except diplomas for teachers, and theologians. 5 Not including 


diplomas in Education and Social Service, a few other diplomas, post-graduate and honorary degrees. 
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Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 


The field of scientific and industrial research in Canada is covered, so far as the 
Governments are concerned, by the Dominion and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mines, etc., together with such special research 
bodies as the National Research Council, the Ontario Research Foundation and the 
Research Council of Alberta. The field of private research is, of course, much 
broader; it covers all research work conducted at universities, that are sponsored by 
scientific societies and foundations, and also the vast field of technical and industrial 
research conducted by individual industries, which in many cases benefit from their 
affiliations with parent organizations in the United States or the United Kingdom. 
A complete survey of the work being carried on by all research organizations in 
Canada is given at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
The work in connection with the war effort that is being done by the National 
Research Council in co-operation with other Departments, is summarized in the 
Introduction to this volume. 


Section 3.—Libraries 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes biennially a Survey of Libraries 
in Canada; it lists public, university, government and other special libraries, showing 
the location, size, etc., of each. The latest edition issued is the Survey for 1938-40, 
a summary of which is given at pp. 895-899 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—Museums and Art 


At pp. 1025-1026 of the 1939 Year Book a-list of the 37 museums (including 
art galleries) in Canada employing full-time staff is published, showing floor space 
and average daily attendance at each. 


A complete directory of museums is available in a report, ‘‘Museums in 
Canada”’,* published in 1938 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


An article entitled ‘‘The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada”’, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D.Litt., is given at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery, 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 


* This publication may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents per 
copy. 
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Section 1.—Administration 


In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments through their respective health departments. 


The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or such interprovincial public health matters as cannot be 
controlled effectively by the provinces; thus hospitals for members and ex-members 
of the Armed Forces and other persons for whom treatment is a responsibility of 
the Department of Pensions and National Health, certain marine and immigrant 
hospitals and the two lazarettos for lepers are under Dominion administration. 
In addition, the Dominion Government makes grants to voluntary organizations 
that are engaged in public health work, notably: Canadian Welfare Council; 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind; Canadian Tuberculosis Association; 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Victorian Order of Nurses; 
Canadian Branch of the St. John Ambulance Association; Canadian Red Cross 
Society; Health League of Canada. 


The Dominion Council of Health was created in 1919 with the object of obtain- 
ing uniform legislation and procedure in the various provinces. This body consists 
of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health as Chairman; the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board 
of health of each province; together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as 
may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of these 
appointed members, four represent agriculture, labour, and urban and rural women’s 
work, respectively; the fifth member is a scientific adviser on public health 
matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottawa, when public health problems 
are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. © 


In general, the administration of local public health activities and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of institutions are in the hands of the Provincial. Govern- 
ments, under Sect. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, 
municipalities, societies, and individuals initiate charitable and humane efforts, 
depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and for competent 
uniform inspection of methods and standards. Important, and reflecting most 
clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions for medical inspection 
of school children. These are carried out in some cases by the district or sub- 
district medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses whose activities 
are confined to this work alone. In addition, expert advice and assistance are 
supplied free to children, teachers and parents. In many cases dental inspection 


is provided for. 
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Public hospitals are the most numerous among health institutions. They are 
usually erected and supported by municipalities, their actual administration 
being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipalities, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
donations of individuals and societies, and fees paid by patients. Admission and 
treatment are free of charge to all deserving applicants whose resources are so 
Jimited as to prevent them from receiving proper medical attention otherwise; 
it is generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in pro- 
portion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. 


There are numerous private hospitals in Canada; these do not receive public 
grants. There are also hospitals that are conducted by various religious orders, most 
common in the Province of Quebec; Red Cross hospitals and outposts; and special 
hospitals that may be privately administered or maintained by the provinces. 


Mental institutions (including homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic) 
are in most cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia some of 
the insane are still cared for in county institutions. 


Among charitable and benevolent institutions, orphanages, refuges, and homes 
for the aged are usually supported by the larger centres and by county munici- 
palities. Homes or schools for the deaf and dumb, and the blind are generally under 
provincial administration. 


Penitentiaries are administered by the Dominion Government, while refor- 
matories, industrial schools, prison farms, and similar corrective institutions are 
administered by the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government 


The public health activities of the Dominion Government are the particular 
charge of the National Health Branch of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health. The 1941 Year Book, at pp. 901-904, gives an account of the functions of 
each Division of the Branch; these accounts are not repeated in the present volume, 
owing to the necessity of saving as much space as possible in order to present new 
material having a bearing on the war effort; the following notes are given in order 
to bring the standing material up to date. 


Division of Quarantine, Leprosy, Immigration Medical, Sick Mariners 
and Marine Hospitals.—The staff of Canadian doctors, whose duty it was to 
examine prospective immigrants, is no longer maintained in Ireland or on the 
Continent of Europe. 


Medical Investigation Division.—Statistical studies are not at present 
being carried out, but may be resumed at a later date. 


Publicity and Health Education.—A feature of this service has been the 
supplying of health literature for distribution to members of the Armed Forces. 


Nutrition Services.—This service was established during 1941, and four 
functions outlined: (1) To study food facilities in defence industries from a nutri- 
tional viewpoint, and to suggest improvements where possible; (2) To assist the 
public in maintaining and improving nutrition by advice as to proper purchase and 
preparation of foods; (3) To supply other Government Departments with nutritional 
information as requested; (4) To sponsor research in nutrition that seems necessary 
for the information or protection of the Canadian public. 
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Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments* 


For the reasons given at p. 888, under Subsection 1, the standing material out- 
lining the activities of the provincial departments charged with the care of the public 
health is not repeated here; later developments are given under the respective 
provincial headings. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis League, a 
lay organization, maintains a full-time nurse in the field, who works in close co- 
operation with the staff of the Provincial Sanatorium. 


The Provincial Laboratory is co-operating with the Armed Forces in the exam- 
ination of specimens and the Department of Health in enforcing provincial regula- 
tions in respect to persons known to be infected with venereal disease. 


Nova Scotia.—The advent of war has thrown extra burdens upon all important 
personnel of the Department. These burdens have been shouldered willingly and 
every bureau has co-operated to the fullest extent of its capabilities. Since the 
outbreak of hostilities the Department has provided National Defence authorities 
with a complete laboratory service for the control of communicable diseases. This 
service has been extended to include units of the Royal Navy, Royal Norwegian 
Navy, Royal Netherlands Navy and the Free French Forces. During 1941 
over 80,000 examinations were made for these services. 


New Brunswick.—Six members of the medical staff are on active service with 
the R.C.A.M.C. and it has been necessary to reduce temporarily the number of 
health districts from ten to eight. As a result of the War, also, it has been found 
impossible to maintain all services at their former levels; tuberculosis and school 
services have experienced the greatest reduction in activity. 


Sixteen health sub-districts, each with its own board of health including the 
District Medical Health Officer as chairman, have been organized. The sub- 
district boards of health have their own individual staffs of sanitary, food, plumbing, 
and other inspectors, and registrars of vital statistics and public health nurses, all 
operating under the Provincial Health Act and Regulations. The Department also 
maintains 26 depots for the distribution of biologicals and 14 venereal disease 
clinics. The twenty-third annual report of the Chief Medical Officer contains a 
review of the various services, the vital statistics for the Province, and the reports 
of staff members and of the sub-districts boards of health. 


Quebec.—In 1941 the Department of Health became the Department of 
Health and Social Welfare. The Department has acquired the services of a Law 
Officer and a Publicist, with offices at Quebec, and a bulletin is published at Montreal. 


The county health units provided for the immunization of 60,885 children 
against diphtheria, bringing the total so treated to 383,189. 


Ontario.—Owing to the large number of medical officers enlisting in the 
Armed Forces, some of the health officers have been required to serve more than 
one municipality. Despite the many demands on those engaged in the public- 
health field throughout the Province by the Armed Forces, every effort has been 
made to maintain the qualifications required of those taking over this work. Four- 
teen municipalities have full-time health officers. 


* The material under this heading has been revised by the respective provincial authorities. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Health and Public Welfare has 
been reorganized into three main divisions: the Executive Division including general 
administrative offices, administration of estates of mentally incompetent persons, 
fiscal supervision of public institutions, provincial laboratories, health education, 
and statistics; Welfare Division including the Welfare Supervision Board, grants to 
charitable institutions, child welfare, social assistance in unorganized territories, 
and maintenance of aged and incurable persons in and outside institutions; Health 
Division including psychiatry, hospitalization, grants to hospitals under provisions 
of the Hospital Aid Act, preventive medical services, environmental sanitation, 
local health services, health units, and health officers in unorganized territories. 


The Minister of Health and Public Welfare has two advisory boards,—the 
Welfare Supervision Board and the Provincial Board of Health—and one advisory 
and administrative board—the Child Welfare Board. Since the outbreak of war 
there has been an ever-growing demand on the resources of the personnel as well as 
on the services and funds administered by the Department. In this connection a 
new section has been formed under environmental sanitation composed of a Medical 
Director of Industrial Hygiene, a sanitary engineer and a chemist, while assisting 
personnel have been added to the staff to take care of the great increase in industry 
in Manitoba. The Provincial Laboratories have more than doubled their personnel 
in order to take care of all laboratory requirements of His Majesty’s Forces stationed 
in Manitoba and under the Preventive Medical Services Section the Director of 
Venereal Disease Control has been placed on a full-time basis. 


An entirely new section—Local Health Services—has been established looking 
toward the supervision of all health units and other local health services in muni- 
cipal areas. 


Saskatchewan.—The necessity to provide copies of birth certificates for 
enlistment into the Armed Forces has greatly increased the work of the Office of 
the Registrar General, more than doubling the staff. No charge is made for this 
service. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has, since that date, co-operated with the provincial authorities 
through the Census of Institutions, and now collects, on a Dominion-wide basis, 
statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) Hospitals—institutions primarily 
engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, such as hospitals 
for the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables; (2) Mental and neurological 
institutions—such as asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, 
epileptic, etc., devoted to the treatment and care of mental ailments; (3) Charitable 
and benevolent institutions—caring for the poor and the destitute of all ages, such as - 
homes for the aged, county refuges, orphanages, etc.; and (4) Penal and corrective 
institutions—having for their purpose the reclamation of criminals and the refor- 
mation and training of delinquent boys and girls. Institutional statistics, as 
summarized in Table 1, may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with the four main 
types of social pathology, viz., physical, mental, economic and moral. 

A brief historical sketch of the origin and growth of the several classes of 
institutions in Canada is given at pp. 1006-1009 of the 1936 Year Book. 


¥ The statistics of this section have been revised by J. C. Brady, Officer in Charge of the Census of 
Institutions, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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1.—Institutions Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 


Type of Institution | P.E.I.| N.S.] N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. 


Population (1941 Census, 
preliminary) (in 1000’s) 94 | 573] 453 13,320 |3,757 | 723 | 888 788 | 809 


Hospitals (excluding 


mental)— 
Public—1 
Generalenis = 6.53.0 8% 4 27 14 DU 111 38 79 82 70 
Wiorten s'oaye Sk ee Nil D 1 3 Nil | Nil 1] Nil 
Prediatniens. cs ka f sl NG Ta 3 2 1 1 1 
TSO VabION toned < coast. seis his . 1 rf 4 3 2s Nae Seles NAL 
Convalescent.......... ~ Nil “ 3 a 1 se Nil bi: 
UOC MC ROSSA. re LR a: “ sf ee Nil 30 | Nil 9 & 5 
Wewrable ss tens. sé i 1 42 8 1 2 3 1 
OER OR etic. ss oo 2 “ Nil 6 1] Nil | Nil 2) Nil 
MNotalePublies: 2... 4 31 16 80 | 165 43 91 92 77 
ETE ct ie ern Nil 6 6 41 54 0) 92 44 40 
Dominion— 


Department of Pen- 
sions and National 


Health— 
War veterans...... Nil il 1 2 2 alae 1 1 
Quarantine and 
immigration..... = I 1 Leh INGE y Nil 1 
JbG lene. eae oe Fe Nil 1| Nil ef “ fe « i 
MV cin wernres Aor okt owe Me Loe Nal = ee < we ce Nil 
Department of Mines 
and Resources 
(@larditans neers oc hes | SS Nil B Re 1 3 1 4 ial 
Department of Na- 
tional Defence....... 83)" 21 ili 29 52 14 15 22 15 
Totals, Dominion... 83) 24 14 32 55 18 16 27 18 
Mauibesculosise cies. «sc >. 1 3 3 11 13 3 3 1 1 
Totals, Hospitals... 133} 64 39 | 164 | 287 73 | 202 | 164] 136 
Mental Institutions— . 
Pubplicthospitals..3. 0.2: 1 1 1 6 12 2 2 4 & 
Training schools......... Nil 1} Nil 1 1 1} Nil 1] Nil 
Psychiatric hospitals....} “ Nil 4 Nil 1 1 y Nil ca 
County and municipal 
iMBShrtutions... cece. cl: « vi 15 es s Nil | Nil e ss & 
Dominion hospitals...... oe Nil se 1 1 e ¢ es « 
Private institutions...... Ly op SY 1 2 se re 1 
Totals, Mental...... 1 17 1 9 17 4 2 5 4 
Charitable and Benevo- 
lent Institutions—+ 4 
Homes for adults........ 1 15 8 39 67 7 By 4 17 
Homes for adults and 
CHINGTONR.® sats e ae kt: 1 10 9 52 14 2 3 2 5 
MEPHAnases|. oan cesta 2 7 6 52 28 iy 4 5 6 
Children’s aid societies. . 2 11 3 1 54 5 4 3 3 
_ Juvenile immigration 
BOCICUICS tasesbn. cai ate dass Nil | Nil a) ING ING eo Nite NG aia 1 


Totals, Charitable, etc. 6 43 27) 144] 168 26 13 14 32 


Penal and Reformative 
Institutions— 


IPenitentiariessr 5... <6 .cn- Nil | Nil if 1 2 1 1| Nil 1 
Corrective and reforma- 
tive institutions....... ¥ 4 3 4 8 3 3 1 2 
Epes faves sac a 1 2 6 1 2| Na 1 
HenT Ale. ae ate. ya LM 2 2 2 8 g if i 1 
Totals, Penal, etc.......| Nil 4 4 5 10 4 4 1 3 
Grand Totals5.......... 18! 117 67 ' 321! 428! 102! 217) 181 | 171 9 1,626 
1 Excludes mental and tuberculosis. 2 Includes one unit of 84 beds in a general hospital. 3 In- 
cludes 3 in Newfoundland and 1 in Labrador. 4 These institutions report at 5-year intervals; the 


figures given are for 1941. 5 Not including children’s aid and juvenile immigration societies. 
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Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, Other Than Mental* 


From Table 1 it is seen that, in 1940, in addition to 607 public hospitals, there | 


were 293 private hospitals, 39 tuberculosis sanatoria and 212 hospitals operated 
by the Dominion Government. The latter were made up of: 9 for war veterans, 
4 quarantine and immigration, 1 marine, and 2 leper hospitals under the direction 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health; 187 military hospitals under 
the Department of National Defence; and 9 hospitals for Indians under the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. The number of hospitals under the Department of 
National Defence increased from 9 in 1988 to 187 at the end of 1940. The outbreak 
of war in September, 1939, and the consequent expansion of the National Defence 
services provide the obvious explanation. Such hospitals, while described as 
military, include those for the naval and air services. 


* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type, and bed accommodation for 
1940, is obtainable on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


2.—Summary of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals In Canada, 1936-40 


Nore.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion, mental or 
tuberculosis hospitals, 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Public Hospitals— No. No. No. No. No. 
Unitsireporting > aie toe ee 5731 5842 610 609 607 
Bedkcapaciticsat..s-e ska. tere nkosi 52,442 54,176 56,327 57,385 58,710 
Patients under treatment!........... 804,970 852, 624 888, 875 885, 8195 985, 897 
Totalcollective days’ stay4.......... 12,688,606 | 12,803,441 | 18,117,881 | 11,054,9895) 13,758,314 
Private Hospitals— 
Unitsmeporting xs. .5-e eee eae 259 241 267 276 293 
Bedtcapacitiest aa: snaees s.istes reer 3,386 3,389 ayaed lef 3,915 4,254 
Patients under treatment4........... 35, 707 36,425 31,487 36, 766 42,479 
Total collective days’ stay?.......... 423, 239 | 433,912 417,724 519,909 699, 841 


1 Three public hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. did not report. 


2 One hospital in N.W.T. did 


J 


not report. 3 Include beds, cribs and. bassinets. 4 Include newborn. 5 Returns from 
3 general hospitals in New Brunswick and 3 general hospitals in Quebec did not meet minimum require- 
ments and are not included. 


3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1940 


Notr.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion, mental or 
tuberculosis hospitals. 


Public Public 
Hospitals Private Hospitals Private 
Item ————________——_| Hospitals |---————————__] Hospitals 
General | All Other! General | All Other! 
Prince Epwarp ISLAND Nova Scorra 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting) acne ae selene 4 Nil Nil 27 4 6 
Approved schools of nursing....... 3 ¢ ss 13 2 Nil 
Staff— ; 
Salaried doOctOrsss sckan sag dees 1 is a 14 2 3 
WibeEnS es eee eee eee eee 2 “ ee 23 4 Nil 
Graduate nursesse2-22 seen saeee 18 sf a 293 23 8 
iUCent NUrsesatee se eee 79 ne 4 550 55 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.............. 167 as cc 1,527 154 26 
Hospital Facilities— 
ITA Es acd Re CeN eae eee 4 e 33 25 Nil Nil 
Clinical laboratories............ 4 ce co 21 fs cs 
IPySiO-Gnerap yaw co ean rete 1 re << 11 1 e 
Movement of Population— 
IAIN IBS IONS: Hake & eee 6,010 ce Hf 45,114 3,369 377 
Ici ey pint hsiee tee peice Omer. 633 ee oe 4,757 1,196 106 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 6,795 u Hf 51,209 4,702 491 
DISC atres wicks eee eae 6,374 os se 48,345 4,446 477 
Deathsm tas tt eee ce Bees 203 ss sé 1,340 95 yi 
Total collective days’ stay...... 65, 782 sé ES 517,331 56, 688 5, 485 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 


Item 


Hospitals reporting.......... 


ee eee 


_Approved schools of nursing....... 


Staff— 


Salaried doctors... 0.5 ..0¢.25s. 


TMLCCHS? Ga cs ee ek 


SGUCONG MNUITSES > ore cack ct coreies «5.0 
Totals, Personnel.............. 


Hospital Facilities— 
X-ra 


Movement of Population— 
RCLIISS LON Bieter sniars sala kyste ie 
ME VOMOIE UNS OS eco Lab lage als 
Totals, Under Treatment 
WOTSEWAr PCS o-oo. oh? wk cs as 
ID EGS. ok © ae etn eee eames 


Total collective days’ stay...... 


Hospitals reporting.......... 
Approved schools of nursing... 


Staff— 
Salaried doctors..... A kee Se 
WiKGeRIS Es eee ene secs kok ee 


Student nurses...........%. 
Totals, Personnel......... 


Hospital Facilities— 
X-ra 


Movement of Population— 
PAIS BELONG! oars isrste rere stss-< 
AAV eLDAGE Stee. ok eo ire: 
Totals, Under Treatment 
HDIBCDATE ES. |. a. oe cae ce oe 
Deaths 


Total collective days’ stay. 


Hospitals reporting.......... 
Approved schools of nursing. . 


Staff— 
Salaried doctors......... e 
RG OUTA Se tis. ces te veienclos 


SiuGent NUTSES.. 40.2 e 
Totals, Personnel......... 


Hospital Facilities— 
X-ra 
Clinical laboratories....... 
Physio-therapy,..........- 


Movement of Population— 
WCIMISSIOHS JR ciccs es cen e es 
Piney MIELNS. sa clas eee. es 
Totals, Under Treatment 
Dy SChare ess hae cada wsichres 


pMmhae ihre rig 6 whe late U8 eel 8' teal"e.6 


ee eee 


re So 


steer 


weer 


steer 


Total collective days’ stay... 


and: Movement of Population, 1940—continued 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 


Public Public 
Hospitals Private Hospitals 
——_—_—_————____—_—_—— Hospitals |}—--———____ 
General | All Other! General | All Other! 
New Brunswick oe UES FB 
No. No. No. No. "ieee hane Nae. 
14 "2, 6 57 23 
10 Nil Nil 26 8 
7 - 1 157 99 
8 s Nil 308 57 
110 8 25 1,454 418 
502 Nil Nil 1,694 247 
1,062 a1 44 8,515 2,182 
10 Nil 4 54 10 
9 3 3 44 10 
5 sie Nil 45 10 
24,105 216 1,654 151, 754 24, 636 
2,682 196 100 13 5b22 3,041 
27,529 471 1,811 170,356 30,910 
25, 0901 401 1,696 157,935 26,425 
974 7 57 6,431 1,055 
324,305 16,375 LZ 90th 225172 nee 1,316, 246 
ONTARIO MANITOBA 
Bel 54 54 38 5 
58 6 Nil 15 oF 
136 31 27 45 11 
235 32 Nil 64 7 
2,081 428 147 356 76 
3,585 245 Nil 883 68 
11,489 2,073 465 2,425 540 
98 18 18 9 3 
56 5 12 8 2 
53 5 12 6 3 
244,258 29,448 9,114 63, 637 5,129 
Bijan Al 4, 868 2,161 9,857 17 
287,594 36,454 11,591 715,769 5,798 
266, 618 32, 706 10,897 71,174 §, 012 
11, 831 1,314 304 aca Wet 202 
3,553, 401 903, 826 146, 932 831, eee A ae 212,307 
SASKATCHEWAN ae ae ane 
79 12 92 82 10 
10 Nil Nil 10 Nil 
17 2, 1 26 4 
papas Nil Nil 31 Nil 
562 28 62 688 30 
710 Nil Nil 827 Nil 
2,014 88 205 3,040 102 
68 Nil 3 Ty 2 
33 s 1 36 1 
32 ‘ Nil 16 1 
72,398 1, 708 3,999 (_ 80, 272 1,049 
9,527 454 1,579 LS 291: 486 
83,867 2,388 5,831 94,262 1,844 
79, 242 2,038 5,463 89, 046 1,465 
2,443 97 123 2,720 91 
869, 390 87,932 97,407 984,314 94,517 


Private 
Hospitals 


——— os 


1,570 
271 

1,881 

f; ee 


15, 793 


Peer a a, sd to as 
Nil 


10 
Nil 


36 
Nil 
125 


37, 873 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1940—concluded 


Public Public 
Hospitals Private Hospitals Private 
Item Caer A ee eee Hospitals tt oe Ss) Bospitais 
General | All Other! General | All Other! 
if British CoLUMBIA CANADA? 
No No No No. No No 

Hospitalsireporting- se. se suena a 70 7 41 490 117 293 
Approved schools of nursing....... 1 Nil Nil 152 19 2 
Staff— 

Salarledidoctorsesen «eee 5 2 “r9 480 151 82 

INGOTS Hoe ser teeta eee 56 Nil Nil 749 100 Nil 

Graduate NULSeSrn ete eer 1,029 ait 114 6, 612 1,032 535 

Sbucdentmurseshe srw seen cmon 930 Nil Nil 9,760 615 24 

Totals, Personnel.............. 4,033 117 289 34,852 5,277 1,550 
Hospital Facilities— 

De Sg hi POIs AEE FOP ES beet SS: 68 2 9 415 35 62 

Clinical laboratories.....:...... 31 Nil § 247 18 40 

Ph yslo-unerapye. saath ee 21 1 5 190 21 39 
Movement of Population— 

A GIMISSYONS sek seen ee ee 89,499 762 6,324 778, 381 66,317 33, 719 

i Ve biLbhsaeere.te:ee eee 11,013 45 919 98,647 10,303 Wi, 12a. 

Totals, Under Treatment..... 103,406 1,029 7,748 902,301 83,596 42,479 

Wischarces. wee cea: ae 96, 343 1,761 6, 627 842,077 74, 254. 39,550 

Deaths a. tecpson hen ae tocar 3, 700 36 459 31, 886 2,897 1, 239 

Total collective days’ stay...... 1, 281, 047 85,721 224,189 ||10,984,702 | 2,773, 612 699, 841 

1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2 Includes 8 general hospitals in Yukon 


and N.W.T. reporting: 2 salaried doctors, 21 graduate nurses, 80 total personnel; 7 X-ray and 5 clinical labor- 


atories; 1,334 admissions, 94 live births, a total of 1,514 under treatment, 1,349 discharges, 67 deaths and, 


40,217 collective days’ stay. 


Organized Services in Public General Hospitals.—Organized services, 
which are analysed in Table 4, may be defined as specialized hospital departments 
or services in charge of specialists with up-to-date equipment and a technical 
staff specially devoted to problems in the indicated fields. Facilities available in a 
hospital merely for the use of general practitioners are not considered as organized 
services. Only organized services in public general hospitals are considered here 
and not such organized services in public hospitals other than general (as shown in the 
first part of Table 1) nor those in private, Dominion, tuberculosis and mental hos- 
pitals. It is, however, in the larger public general hospitals that the majority of such 
organized special services are to be found. Many of the smaller public general 
hospitals have facilities for study and treatment in the fields indicated here, but 
since they are not organized services as defined above, such facilities are not included 
in the figures. Table 1 indicates that, in 1940, there were 490 public general 
hospitals. Only 224 of these had organized medical staffs with 8,374 staff doctors. 


- 
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4.—Organized Services and Staffs in Public General Hospitals, by Provinces, 1940 
Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no organized service has been reported in the case so indicated. 


Service and Staff P.E:I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.) B.C. || Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |-No. | No. | No. | No. ||. No. 
Service 
General medicine. ............... 2 5 9 38 48 7 14 12 11 146 
PPE IAULICSe Ao where wee cia oes fe eo.8 oes 2 1 5 29 43 6 6 9 6 107 
ROOT OL OR YI be ikea si ncwisinlietacsens 2 2, 6 17, lig 4 1 4 6 59 
DEO LOLOTY soa cra esc cha ane 1 5 1 18 15 3 2 3 3 49 
WNeuro-psychiatry .....¢2...0..00 6. - - 1 7 7 if 2 2 1 21 
MID OREN LOSI Sree task tice cite oa e-toc - 3 1 10 7 - 3 3 3 30 
MOHCTOLOM Yael. a itch sates sec - 3 - 17 12 2 1 3 3 41 
Contagious diseases............4 - - 3 6 6 4 7 1 5 32 
General sureenys. 1ockle es eae ces 3 5 9 38 46 8 13 12 10 144 
(OT HOODESUICS tee etch Siete oe RN 1 1 2 22 27 5 4 2 6 70 
INIGETOLOG War ars ts pace cise e cee - - ~ 10 11 2 - 1 3 27 
DOGS Vn ene hoe one ~ fe 1 18 12 3 1 3 2 42 
Obstetriesse sei ene ehe 3 3 8 32 48 9 12 sary, Me) 137 
GiyNaecOloeyaies sacs «st see wee 2 2 1 32 32 6 5 6 |: 6 92 
Ophihalanologyehs memes to ones 2 4 5 30 28 4 4 4 4 85 
Opolaryngology.g cs. eis codes snes 1 3 3 30 29 4 4 4 4 82 
WUMOLOD Viale thie cham chic wetverstine stele 1 3 3 23 25 4 5 6 6 76 
PathOlOry ant oe an saat heute. cos aps 1 2 4 25 2Salbme <8 5 6 6 85 
I ACLERIOLOL Vea. taieirtele ans iz none oe 1 2 8 29 34 G 7 6 5 99 
ETE ee ARTS Ole Satins bie Me eee 3 9 10 39 41 9 10 14 9 144 
WSC ACER Vion east eee Setlewisne 1 3 3 19 20 4 ii 5 5 67 
I RPLCUNURTYO NS RR Iete: apehle jones. esterevay scar hielo - 1 1 8 13 - 5 4 3 35 
Clinicallaboratory:. <<. <5... 1 6 9 28 33 8 5 12 9 111 
DSI O-GIGTADY vee cx seisleis. ofesdieisue 1 3 5 33 36 6 8 8 6 106 
- Staff 

OT TANIZE AESUALT Sos aeccersie «levels! evs. 060 3 19 13 40 78 12 24 17 18 224 
SGattvdOctOrss = ho ae. cccer aes ae 36 | 3881 |: 278 11,803 [3,334 | 492 | 448 | 7021! 905 8,374 


Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 
means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, 
or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 


The statistics of Table 5 are rendered more complicated than -is desirable 
because of lack of uniformity in the method of reporting patients and treatments. 
The majority of hospitals report both patients and treatments, but a considerable 
number report either patients or treatments, but not both, 


5.—Out-Patient Departments of Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1940 


Nore.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are 
not included. 


Total Reporting Both Patients Reporting Reporting 


Out- and Treatments Patients Only Treatments Only 
Province Fationt CN oe ee eae | 
epart- : reat- : Treat- 
ante No Patients irients No. | Patients | No. sponta 
Prince Edward Island... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ING a COLA: atin leans ss Se < ‘ “s y se a 
New Brunswick......... 2 2 9,385 26,377 Ys S sf § 
CONG ORE NGee mnt Weniocs oc 22 18 156, 207 586, 635 1 14, 857 3 247, 863 
OntariGe sc. tah ote a 14 6 49,929 201,379 1 2,100 i 378, 487 
Manitoba a. 8s..<.0 sass 4 4 35,578 116,015 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Saskatchewan........... Nil Nil Nil Nil se ‘ Ge 
PMUIDONG a are sa sees car 2 1 300 898 He n 1 23,799 
British Columbia....... 2 1 1,273 (x82 s & 1 56,170 


Totals............ 46 32 | 252,672 | 938,836 2 16,957 12 706,319 
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Tuberculosis Institutions.—The statistics regarding institutions for the 
treatment of tuberculosis shown in Table 6, include special units for the treatment 
of tuberculosis in general hospitals as well as the specialized sanatoria shown separ- 
ately in Table 1. The deaths in these institutions from tuberculosis as shown here 
for 1940 were only 35-2 p.c. of the total deaths from the disease in Canada as shown 
under Vital Statistics at pp. 133-134 of this edition. However, the death rate from 
this disease has shown an encouraging decline since 1926. More complete details 
regarding these institutions and the treatment of patients are given in the ‘‘Annual 
Report of Tuberculosis Institutions’, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


6. —Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Bed Capacities, Staff, Facilities 
and Movement of Population, 1940 


Item iP Bala NS Ns SB eale@ues Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
Hospitals— 
Sanatorian ae work il 3 3 11 13 3 3 1 il 39 
Units of public hos- 
pitaley cer ates Nil 7} Nil 13 Nil 1) Nil 3 5 29 
Units of Dominion 
hospitals saeco me 5 ~ Nil i Nil 1 4 1 4) Nil 10 
Totals, Hospitals.... 1 10 3 24 14 8 4 8 6 78 
Bed Capacities— 
Sanatoniac. tease. 82 386 540} 1,910 3, 637 659 762 210 356 8,542 
Units of public hos- 
pitals<sene et. miFee Nil 211; Nil 993 Nil 140} Nil 189 324 1, 857 
Units of Dominion 
hospitals? ser aecee * Nil Nil 1 49} 1 10} Nil 60 
Totals, Bed Capac- 
HtICS 9 hark ees 82 597 540) 2,903 3,638 848 762 409 680) 10,459 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors..... 3 if 8 32 64 L6)R e016 6 24 176 
Graduate nurses...... 12 48 54 108 419 54 50 23 89 857 
Totals, Personnel’... 40 226 259 816 1,894 367 373 109 378 4,462 
Hospital Facilities— 
EXEP AV Cee Rena eee 1 2 3 11 13 3 1 1 1 36 
Clinical laboratories . 1 2 3 9 13 3 1 1 1 34 
Physio-therapy...... 1 1 2 6 5 2 1 1 1 18 
Movement of Popula- 
tion— 
Admissions.......... 69 666 519} 3,990 3,161| 1,145 864 374 (36) teliso2d 
Totals, Under 
Treatment........ 136) 1,196) 1,032) 6,511 6,473} 1,892) 1,632 755) 1,375|| 21,002 
Discharccsneet sae 42 504 420} 3,150 2,578 948 788 277 502 9,209 
Deaths een sence 13 126 92 715 512 159 113 85 226 2,041 
Total collective 
GERD CHEN aya ia nc 27, 641/199, 150}191, 644/985, 364]1, 238, 957/274, 226|287, 800/143, 407/241, 502'3, 589, 691 
1 None reported. 2 Totals include other personnel . 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals 


The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,188 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient, and 492 epileptic. The numbers of patients in mental institutions 
per 100,000 of the general population were: 305-4 on June 1, 1831; 316-5 on Dee. 31, 
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1932; 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1933; 335-6 on Dec. 31, 1934; 348-2 on Dec. 31, 1935; 
359-5 on Dec. 31, 1936; 373-5 on Dec. 31, 1987; 378-7 on Dec. 31, 1938; 380-4 on 
Dec. 31, 1939 and 388-0 in 1940. 


At Dec. 31, 1940, there were 44,163 patients in mental institutions in Canada, 
and 3,629 on parole making a total of 47,792, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 39,176, showing a seriously overcrowded situation if the patient population 
on Jan. 1, 1940, and the admissions and separations during the year are considered. 
This overcrowded condition was specially marked in British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec. Of the 44,163 resident patients in 1940, 
34,304 were insane, 9,116 were mentally deficient, 576 were epileptic and 167 mental 
cases were otherwise classified. 


Data are not available to indicate to what extent the increasing trend of patients 
per 100,000 population is due to more complete diagnosis and care than formerly, 
and to what extent there is an actual increase in the proportion of the population 
requiring treatment for mental diseases. 


7.—Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental Institutions in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1940 


Prince Nowx New b 
Item Edward S ee 4 Bruns- Quebec Ontario 
Island ees wick 
AnstiwiiONs TEPOTt Me =. ogee 2 oss No. 1 Ae 1 : 8 17 
INoPiImali Capacities i. 55 es. dass ee ss 275 2,474 1,160 11, 651 13,617 
Staff— 
Doctors, Halfne Bes Ue NESTE ae No. D 5 4 45 115 
Doctors, acters tn awake & a Nil 17 2 25 36 
Graduate nurses........... Jak See sant 6 36 Pai 216 732 
Oiivernimsess wee. heen ces ans eosin: i Nil 73 38 519 456 
Totals, Staff!........ eee 64 383 174 2,208 3,360 
Movement of Population— 
Admissions (transfers not included). No. 85 488 333 2,503 3,578 
Totals, Under Treatment........ 355 25684 1,810 16,314 19,628 
Separations (transfers not included). 88 454 265 2,140 3,549 
Resident patients, Dec. 31......... 267 2,182 1,146 12,841 14,553 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal pay-.- 

BINSSR Ey esl Seek Ale odie ook ariel i gl $ 125,585 851,877 324,436 | 3,365,600 4,895, 846 
Fees from paying patients......... $ 10, 707 25, 883 43,488 448,140 1,036, 199 
Received from other sources....... $ 728 9,479 1220 | 2,917 840 331,328 

Totals, Receipts........ $ 137,020 887,239 369,151 | 6,731,583 6,263,373 
Expenditures— 
alaries..... 4 Gram the See eet $ 38,477 228, 879 144,380 | 1,333,809 3,354, 817 
PPO VisiOnse son. Aas ces aah ek ees $ 42,791 174, 093 90,388 953, 351 1,057,308 
All other expenditures for main- 

Lenanee), dates. Vesa LS. VRE $ 43,992 213,546 133,798 | 1,202,554 1, 496, 693 

Totals, Expenditures for Main- 

CGHANCE chet, hes ere $ 125, 260 616,518 368,566 | 3,489,714 5,908, 818 
New buildings andimprovements.. $ 11, 760 270, 209 584 | 3,018,362 344, 543 
Expenditures for other purposes.... $ Nil 5, 249 Nil 229, 236 1,293 

Totals, Expenditures....... $ 137,020 891,976 369,150 | 6,737,312 6,254, 654 


1 Includes other personnel, 
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7.—Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental Institutions in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1940—concluded 


. Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba ah eee Alberta Collin bin Total 

Institutions meporting. 1 e. -ee ereee No. 4 2 5 4 59 
INOTIMANCApDACTULES =e eee cece oe eee ae 4 2,348 2,700 2,494 2,457 39,176 
Staff— 

Doctors#tull-timesaas. aac eee No. 16 13 11 15 226 

WOCtOrs; PAEU-U1IN 6-0. aires ena a 5 2 1 3 91 

Graduatemursésss easencen hoe one w 60 15 33 28 1,147 

Othermurses<.svaanee cee ee on 169 197 89 199 1,740 

Totals, Staff!............. e 656 735 508 726 8,814 

Movement of Population— 

Admissions (transfers not included). No. 564 744 600 928 9,823 

Totals, Under Treatment........ 3,451 4,338 3,363 4,880 56,823 

Separations (transfers not included), 536 571 576 852 9,031 

Resident patients, Dec. 31......... o 2,819 3,767 2,755 3, 833 44,163 
Receipts— 

Government and municipal pay- 

IMLONUST ay cin hee aor ee ee: $ 912,207 | 1,409,207 859,505 | 1,294,653 | 14,038,916 
Fees from paying patients.......... $ 98,613 112,726 97,317 188,345 2,061, 418 
Received from other sources..... eka 31,864 121, 829 29,889 1,053 3,445, 240 

Totals, Receipts............ $ |} 1,042,684 | 1,643,762 986,741 | 1,484,051 | 19,545,574 
Expenditures— 
Salaries tee ys ween cena es $ 478,449 711,494 511,070 671,148 7,472,523 
IPTONASIONS Sean ess eee $ 264,345 279,724 187,090 321, 062 3,370, 152 
All other expenditures for main- 
tenance mieten or eee $ 273,936 385, 809 192,780 473,998 4,417,106 
Totals, Expenditures for Main- 
tenance &.. $f2. ee eee eek $i) 1,016,780 |} 1,377,027 890,940 | 1,466,208 | 15,259,781 
New buildings andimprovements.. $ 10,182 266, 735 95,156 13, 853 4,031,384 
Expenditures for other purposes.... $ 15e7a2 Nil 615 Nil 252,165 
Totals, Expenditures....... $ || 1,042,684 | 1,648,762 986,711 | 1,480,061 | 19,543,330 


1 Includes other personnel. 


Subsection 3.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions 


Statistics of institutions having the care of orphans, dependent or neglected 
children, and the aged and infirm are collected quinquennially, the latest figures 
available being those for June 1, 1941. The survey covered the following institutions 
and agencies: homes for adults only; homes for adults and children; orphanages; 
provincial, county and muncipal houses of refuge; children’s aid societies and 
juvenile immigration societies. In recent years, there has been a decided trend from 
institutional to foster care for children, and, even where institutional care is given, 
the ultimate objective of observation and treatment is to train the children for 
life in the community. 


Of the 468 institutions operating on June 1, 1941, 34 were under provincial 
control, 42 under county auspices, 61 under municipal or city control, 104 under lay 
corporations or private agencies, 9 under fraternal organizations and 218 under 
religious organizations. On June 1, 1941, there were under care in all institutions 
54,569 persons, of whom 16,523 were adults and 38,046 were children. Of the 
children under care, 16,991 were receiving care outside institutions under the control 
of public-welfare organizations. The 1939 Year Book, at pp. 1045-1046, gives 
summary statistics for 19386. 


EES 
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Ages of Persons in Care.—An interesting analysis of the population in care 
of these institutions in 1940 is presented in Table 8. The figures of the table show 
that the services of these institutions are devoted almost entirely to minors and 
aged people. Of the total of 54,569 persons in care, 54-2 p.c. were under 14 years 
of age and 20-8 p.c., 60 years of age or over. 


8.—Persons in Care in Charitable Institutions by Age Groups, with Proportions to 
the Population, 1940 


Estimated ; Persons Persons under Care per 
Age Group Population in Care 10,000 Population 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
0- 4 years. . ie eae 633, 000 613, 000 4,459 Solo 90-5 55-0 62-9 
DH MOSVGATSS as tiene. tee 504; 000 492,000 5,345 4,328 106-0 88-0 |. 97-1 
TO TArvieatsa a, krosientacnebes 538, 000 527,000 6, 523 5,586 121-2 106-0 113-7 
PORTO VCARS fears cs seco oo 565, 000 553, 000 3, 600 4, 830 64-0 87- 75-4 
P20 CATS Mas .ieara teed ee 1,015, 000 991,000 201 937 2-0 10-6 5-6 
SO OU LV OARS fro. ceaaear : 834, 000 777,000 340 580 4-] 7-4 5-7 

AQ=4G Vearsine’.e ceaen <3 691, 000 633, 000 518 721 7:5 11-4 9- 

DODDS WaT Sepa epias se <rsens 604, 000 511,000 917 951 15-1 18-6 16-7 
60-69: years. ....0....0.5. 368, 000 320, 000 2,147 1,591 58-3 46-5 54-3 
70-years Or OVer..........3 221,000 210, 000 3,431 4,189 110- 199-5 177-0 
Totals, All Ages....... 5,973,000 | 5,627,000 27,481 27,088 46-0 48-1 47-0 


Subsection 4.—Corrective and Reformative Institutions 


On June 1, 1941, there were 28 reformative and corrective institutions in Canada 
with a total inmate population of 4,051; of this number 3,118 were males and 933 
were females. Of the total number of institutions, 14 were for males and 14 for 
females. Detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented on an 
annual basis) as distinct from these institutional statistics are given in Chapter 
XXVI. 


Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 


The Victorian Order of Nurses is a voluntary public-health agency, national 
in scope, having as its primary object the care of the sick in their own homes by 
visiting nurses. In 1941 there were 94 branches of the Order distributed as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 16; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 51; Manitoba, 1; Saskat- 
chewan, 3; Alberta, 2; and British Columbia, 9. The affairs of each branch are 
directed by a local committee, which raises the money necessary to carry on the 
work. However, the policies and professional standards set by the national organiza- 
tion are accepted by the local committees. The Board of Governors of the national 
organization is made up largely of representatives appointed by the branches. 


Nurses employed by the Order are required to be registered and have, in addition, 
post-graduate training in public-health nursing. All appointments are approved 
by the headquarters at Ottawa which also assumes responsibility for the super- 
vision of the nurses’ work in the field thus ensuring a uniform standard of service. 


The Order provides a community service, available to everyone in the area 
served, regardless of race, creed or economic status. The nurses give care on a 
visit basis to medical, surgical and maternity patients under medical direction. 
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The practical result of nursing care and health education given to maternity 
patients is seen in the low maternal death rate among those under care. The rate 
per 1,000 live births attended by the Order during the years 1936-40 (inclusive) 
was 1-9, compared with a rate of 4-6 for Canada as a whole in the same period. 


During 1941 the 384 nurses in the field gave nursing care to 90,201 patients. 
Health teaching is an important function of the visiting nurse, and this entry into 
so many homes provided an unparalleled opportunity to make a worth-while 
contribution toward the upbuilding of the health of the Canadian people. 


The Victorian Order provides skilled nursing care to a large group of people 
who would otherwise be neglected. The budget of the average man makes very 
little allowance for the cost of illness. The patient is expected to pay the cost of 
the visit but the fee is adjusted to suit the family income and service is never refused 
because of inability to pay. Of the 727,161 visits made in 1941, 54 p.c. were free, 
28 p.c. were paid and 17 p.c. were partly paid. The cost of the service to those 
unable to pay is taken care of by municipal grants and funds collected by means of 
campaigns. 


In smaller centres where the Victorian Order nurse is the only public health — 
nurse the program of work is usually enlarged to include a school nursing service, 
child hygiene and other public-health nursing services. 


While the nurses are doing their ‘bit’ in caring for soldiers’ families and helping 
to keep up the morale of the people, the program has not been changed because of 
the War. The Victorian Order was instituted and has been maintained for over 
forty years with one definite purpose—home nursing service—for times of war no 
less than for times of peace. 


Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society* 


Closely allied with the Dominion and Provincial Governments, both in the 
prosecution of the War and in the promotion of the health of the people, is the 
Canadian Red Cross Society. Founded in 1896, its purpose is to furnish volunteer 
aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war and, in time of peace, to carry 
on and assist in work for the improvement of public-health, the prevention of 
disease and the mitigation of suffering. 


Peace-Time Services of the Red Cross.—Since the inception of its peace- 
time program in 1920, the Canadian Red Cross Society has established an outpost 
hospital service that provides medical and public health services in isolated com- 
munities. In the 54 hospitals operating throughout Canada during 1941, at a 
cost of $472,082, 41,984 patients were treated, 5,689 operations were performed and 
2,027 babies were born. In Ontario and Quebec, travelling medical and dental 
clinics treated a total of 42,012 patients and Red Cross nurses examined 21,820 
children on visits to outlying districts. The Red Cross also provided aid to ex- 
service men, nutritional and visiting housekeeper services, highway first-aid posts, 
etc., and conducted home-nursing and first-aid courses. 


The Junior Red Cross, an organization for the pupils of elementary schools 
and the students of secondary schools, is devoted to the promotion of the principles 


* Revised by Dr. F. W. Routley, National Commissioner, Canadian Red Cross Society. 
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of health, good citizenship and international friendliness. Guided only by the 
teacher-director, the children work out their own programs of personal and school 
hygiene, based on the twelve fundamental Junior Red Cross rules, community 
service and interchange of portfolios with the Juniors of other lands. It is an 
educational movement, both in health and service. Since its inception, the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross has helped approximately 22,000 crippled, or otherwise disabled, 
children. The Junior Red Cross in Canada and Newfoundland had, at the end of 
1941, a membership of 900,000 pupils in 30,000 branches. The members entered 
enthusiastically into war service by making garments, donating 6 ambulances, 14 
mobile kitchens and 4 station wagons. The most recent Junior Red Cross project is 
the maintenance of 8 war nurseries in Britain. Canadian Juniors have contributed 
upwards of $500,000 from their own earnings since the beginning of the War. 


War Services of the Red Cross.—At the close of 1941, the Canadian Red 
Cross had a total membership of nearly 2,000,000 seniors and juniors, or about one 
in every five of the total population. An estimated 750,000 Canadian women 
donated their services free to the Red Cross work and made over 14,000,000 articles 
for hospital supplies, comforts for the armed forces, air-raid victims in Britain and 
others. ‘The stupendous volume of work accomplished by the Red Cross from the 
beginning of the War up to the end of December, 1941, is summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 


Overseas Work.—At Taplow, England, a 600-bed military hospital was built, 
furnished and fully equipped at a cost of $755,000 and turned over to the military 
authorities to provide the best possible care for Canadian men; 36 mobile kitchen 
units, costing $111,600, were presented to Britain’s fire fighters, each equipped to 
go into bombed areas and feed 250 workers at a time; millions of articles of clothing— 
shoes for children, ready-made garments, etc.—were provided for air-raid victims 
in all parts of Britain; gifts of over 4,000,000 articles of supplies and comforts were 
made to patients in military hospitals in Britain, and a great band of Red Cross 
‘“‘visitors’”’ made sure that no Canadian patient in Britain was lonely or his needs 
unfilled; sailors’ comforts and supplies were provided through substantial grants 
to navy and merchant marine welfare organizations in Britain; the Maple Leaf 
Club is operated at London as a popular home and recreational centre for men on 
leave; inquiry bureaus were organized in Britain and Canada to obtain information 
regarding relatives and friends who were missing, wounded, or were prisoners-of-war. 


Shipments to Britain.—Shipments up to Dec. 31, 1941, consisted of: 8,729,768 
articles of comforts and supplies for the armed forces, military hospitals and civilian 
relief; 5,015,597 surgical dressings; 3,115,244 articles of relief clothing; 77,021 
cases of canned goods, honey, biscuits, coffee, jam, butter, cigarettes, tobacco, 
etc.; 232 ambulances, 9 station wagons, 3 trucks, 1 automobile, 69 cases of spare 
parts; 1,135 cases of hospital supplies, comforts, relief clothing for Allied Red Cross 
Societies and evacuee children; $215,000 contributed to British Red Cross War 
Relief, besides large quantities of materials and supplies; 14 utilicon vans at a cost 
of $20,000. 


Canadian Work.—The packing of food parcels for prisoners-of-war, which 
was begun in 1941, reached a total of 22,500 a week in the two packing depots at 
Toronto and Montreal, with 612,944 parcels having been shipped to British prisoners- 
of-war in enemy countries by the end of 1941. This total has since been increased 
to 40,000 parcels a week and may be further increased before the end of 1942. 
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Through Red Cross volunteer blood-donor clinics, over 1,600 donations a week 
were processed into serum to be used for transfusion purposes by the armed forces 
and British civilians. In 1942 it is expected that the total will be increased to 
over 3,000 donations a week. 


The armed forces in training or stationed in Canada were given over 1,000,000 
comforts and supplies, and cash grants were made towards the provision of hostels 
for the use of these men. : 


Disaster relief organizations were set up at seaboards and other vulnerable 
points, including 11 mobile surgical units, 25-bed emergency hospital units packed 
and ready for shipment to any point, and supplies of blankets, mattresses and other 
bedding, and surgical supplies stored at strategic locations. 


The Canadian Red Cross Corps of uniformed, volunteer, trained women had 
2,500 members in 65 detachments located in 45 cities throughout Canada at Dec. 31, 
1941. 


Financing of Red Cross Activities.—From the outbreak of the War to 
Dec. 31, 1941, the sum of about $16,000,000 was provided by the contributions of 
the Canadian people for the carrying out of the work of the Red Cross Society. 
Of this sum, about 44 p.c. was spent for comforts for the armed forces, navy, merchant 
marine, air-raid sufferers and for hospital and medical supplies; 11 p.c. for food 
parcels for prisoners-of-war; 6 p.c. for ambulances, mobile kitchens, blankets, 
medical supplies and food sent to Britain; 5 p.c. for the building and equipping of 
the hospital at Taplow, England; and 1 p.c. for disaster relief and emergencies, 
sundry war expenditures and grants. About 10 p.c. was spent for warehousing and 
packing goods, campaign and publicity expenses and administration, while 23 p.c. 
was unspent at the end of 1941. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS* 
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Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—A review of the development 
of the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book; it includes a résumé of procedure and an account of the. 
jurisdiction of the various classes of judges and magistrates. 


The statistics presented in this chapter are summarized from the ‘Annual 
Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’, and are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different Judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 156 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided by provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
25, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8 
and Yukon 1. 


Section 1.—General Analyses 


The collection and publication of statistics of crime now made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics were initiated in 1876 (89 Vict., c. 13). All records of crime 
since that time are now available in publications of the Judicial Statistics Branch of 
the Bureau. The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being 
for 1940. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, criminal or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see pp. 907-912), 
and summary or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws and other less serious crimes (see pp. 912-916). Generally, 
indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the accused is 
accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before a judge 
without the intervention of a jury, but in other cases the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
under the Summary Convictions Act. The term “indictable” applies to offences of 
adults, similar offences committed by juvenilest being termed “major” offences; 
non-indictable offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when attributed to 
juveniles. 


* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixty-fifth ‘‘Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’’, for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1940, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. 

he term ‘‘juvenile’’ is restricted to persons under 16 years of age. 
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In 1940 there were 509,625 cases of adult offenders handled by the courts, as 
compared with 484,960 in 1939. Of this total, 53,516 cases were of an indictable 
nature, while 456,109 were non-indictable. The corresponding figures for 1939 
were 56,352 indictable and 428,608 non-indictable cases. In the case of juvenile 
offenders, 9,976 young persons were brought before the courts, of whom 1,545 were 
either dismissed or had their cases adjourned sine die. “ 


Convictions for All Offences.—Total convictions in 1940 increased by 26,935 
or 5-6 p.c. as compared with 1939. Of the total, 8,431 were cases in which juveniles 
were found guilty of major or minor delinquency, an increase of 818 or 10-7 p.c. as 
compared with 1939. The convictions of adults are treated in detail in Section 2 
of this chapter and those of juveniles are shown in Section 3. 

In using the statistics in Table 1, it should be remembered that, while the 
Criminal Code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary 
convictions are influenced very much by the changing customs of the people, and 
show a strong tendency to increase with the increasing urbanization of the popu- 
lation. Non-indictable convictions, as a class, have shown some slight increase in 
proportion to all offences, but on the whole, the trend has been remarkably steady. 
The most significant figures in Table 1 are those of indictable offences per 100,000 
population; attention is drawn to the steady and substantial increases in both 
indictable offences and non-indictable offences in recent years. 


1.—Convictions for All Offences (Juveniles Inciuded), Classified by Irdictable and 
Non-Indictable Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1921-40 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1920 will be found at pp. 1050-1051 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Indictable Offences 


Offences Against— 


| Other Las P Grand _ 
Pro- Pro- | Indict-| Indictable and Major a ae eee ee Total 
The perty | perty able Offences, Total and Ratios Con- 
Per- with with- Of- Ratios victions 
Year son Vio- [out Vio-|} fences 
lence lence 
cos Per oa : Per 
of A 100,000 re) 00,000 
No. No. No. No. No. Of- Popu No. Of- Pooe No. 
fences | lation fences | lation 


1921...| 3,007 | 2,611 | 10,735 | 3,043 | 19,396 10-9 221 || 157,777 89-1 | 1,795 177,173 
1922...| 2,976 | 2,783 | 10,817 | 3,209.) 19,785 12-5 222 || 188,555 87-5 | 1,554 158, 340 
1923...) 2,753 | 2,080 | 10,782 | 3,738 | 19,353 12-1 215 || 139,899 87-9 | 1,553 159, 252 
1924...) 3,144 | 2,536 | 11,891 | 3,342 | 20,913 12-5 229 || 146,103 87-5 | 1,598 167,016 
1925...) 3,111 | 2,728 | 12,890 | 3,570 | 22,299 12-6 240 || 154,632 87-4 | 1,664 176,931 


1926...| 3,588 | 2,284 | 18,250 | 3,416 | 22,538 11-5 238 || 172,654 88-5 | 1,827 195, 192 
1927...| 3,388 | 2,682 | 14,315 | 3,607 | 23,992 10-8 249 || 196,269 89-2 | 2,037 220, 261 
1928...| -8,862 | 2,991 | 15,233 | 4,697 | 26,783 9-7 272 || 248,399 90-3 | 2,526 275, 182 
1929...| 4,238 | 3,529 | 16,805 | 5,131 | 29,203 9-1 291 || 292,763 90°95) (2,919 321,966 
1930...| 4,513 | 4,647 | 19,617 | 5,333 | 34,110 9-9 334 || 311,531 90-1 | 3,052 345, 641 
1931...| 4,739 | 5,288 | 20,649 | 6,177 | 36,853 10-0 355 |) 330,235 90-0 | 3,183 367, 088 
1932...| 4,323 | 5,194 | 19,902 | 7,060 | 36,479 10-9 347 || 300,176 89-1 | 2,857 336, 655 
1933...| 4,266 | 5,319 | 20,693 | 7,808 | 38,086 11-4 357 || 294,982 88-6 | 2,762 333, 068 
1934...| 3,815 | 5,310 | 20,255 | 7,657 | 37,037 10-6 342 || 331,197 89-4 | 3,060 368, 234 
1935...} 4,233 | 5,178 | 20,774 | 8,860 | 39,045 9-7 357 || 364,807 90-3 | 3,336 403, 852 
1936...| 4,660 | 5,860 | 21,174 | 9,335 | 41,029 D7 372 -| 379,946 90-3 | 3,445 420,975 
1937...) 5,010 | 5,826 | 22,803 | 8,733 | 42,372 9-1 381 || 422,704 90-9 | 3,801 465,076 
1938...| 5,808 | 6,631 | 23,941 | 12,274 | 48,654 10-5 434 || 416, 644 89-5 | 3,717 465, 298 
1939...) 5,668 | 7,354 | 25,628 | 14,475 | 53,125 10-9 469 || 431,203 89-0 | 3,811 484 , 328 
1940...1 5,476 1 6,677 | 23,644 | 16,224 52,021 10-2 456 Il 459, 242 89-8 | 4,020 511, 263 


In 1940 there were increases in the numbers of convictions in all provinces 
but Prince Edward Island and Manitoba. 
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2.—Convictions ene Sentences for All Offences (Junmeviles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1934-40 


Province and Item 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Convictions. oo ck ae, ces 831 1,017 1,051 1,587 1,745 1,609 si} 
Sentences— 
IPanitentiaty.c:t... cheat «+. 16 7 13 10 9 17 14 
Gaolkoritine: tastes 776 913 989 > 1,453 1,658 1,457 e379 
RelormatOny.cnchn«hlees, « 8 7 9 6 6 10 16 
TOV Se as A ee Sage eee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Gen Pee cick Sebs nois 31 90 40 118 72 £25 124 
Nova Scotia— 
Convictions: “oss 8.. es ae: 5,651 6,132 Walo7. 7,844 8,208 9,447 11,024 
Sentences— 
MPONIDER IAT YEG vo acc Mgsic-ss 133 123 137 170 202 205 165 
Gaolor hie *00. a 4,615 5, 239 6,078 6,728 7,190 8,482 9,959 
IR@fOrmatory.....a- 2s. 79 76 78 80 83 89 101 
IDeaAGhineeme cs co cee eit 3 1 Nil 1 Nil Nil 1 
Whore: saytes oe cee 822 693 864 865 ioe 671 798 
New Brunswick— 
Monmctionsssconce toon: | 4,400 4,899 5,701 6, 834 6,468 6,537 7,661 
Sentences— 
PeNnilemUary ver cceeeton: 70 4.68 72 80 70 151 74 
Ganlionifine?’. si.cceixs: 3,560 3,778 4,769 5,548 5,403 5,559 6, 606 
FEO MALTOLYs hi. ay ete. - 58 48 46 63 49 12 85 
IBYefie ae tas Se eee: 1 Nil 2 Nil 3 1 Nil 
there. ce. He ee eee 711 1,005 812 19143 943 754 896 
Quebec— 
WONVICTIONS $..6 bivjccs ees 125, 533 130,337 |..122,932 |. 109,552 102,035 104, 987 109, 183 
Sentences— 
POnrtentlar yn cc. cc. .+ eee 683 761 741 545 825 903 908 
Goaoltor fine steerer es 108, 885 TE toe 96,531 87, 250 82,695 85,099 87,071 
eT LOU. sac jaccaassaute 2 229 271 293 225 315 401 508 
WDeatiese eet. k nae 4 7 3 4 5 2 4 
ORG OT Sie Sik Reels 15 a2 17,546 25,362 21,528 18,195 18,582 20,692 
Ontario— 
Ommi@tOns crisis. cok wees: 175,083 | 206,169 | 221,268 | 254,886 | 258,288 | 270,328 287, 656 
Sentences— ~ 
IPamitenblatveun.:.ccceace 740 869 901 1,143 1,146 1,326 £309 
Gaolordinoe:s oo... ae. 129, 695 150, 758 175,738 | 208,524 | 215,716 | 233,386 255, 901 
HPELOrIMAtOUV comes cs fe 393 548 2,657 2,622 Sie awl 3, 803 2,937 
WWoxpiet we rere sine se 1 3 6 4 6 6 5 
OL Ore rege ect orctat: aro 44,254 53,991 41,961 42,593 38,233 31, 807 27,454 
Manitoba— 
GOAVICTIONS sale foi concer. 20,388 18,649 20,431 S157 36,023 35,015 34,714 
Sentences— 
PenitentiarVe. ns. s: kee i 243 294 305 320 380 396 259 
A OUOT ANON <.:.-5,co. sod oes 8,546 9,012 11,035 19,308 25,584 24,144 24,673 
RGlOrmMatOrys. ca. se es 2 107 ty 100 110 76 105 108 
1B Yey¥ dake ahaa to, eee te ea 3} 1 2 Nil 6 3 Nil 
(PEGI EL Bio enteeree tess 11,489 9,225 8,989 11,819 9,977 10,367 9,674 
Saskatchewan— 
WOW VACIAONS 5a fcus,osorecocasyss gepovs 8, 292 8,007 8, 182 10,994 9,909 11, 826 12,403 
Sentences— 
PENITONTIALY a sckiec-« iran + 58 92 171 180 179 526 149 
CGaOlOr LNG se. osccton sees 7,124 6,865 6,976 9,569 8,455 9,863 11,004 
HOTOTMLaAtOL Yc astiicinvalns @ 42 42 36 41 40 47 62 
Meatie terre nc cea oom 3 2 Nil 1 Nil 1 3 
GENOTEN | oe ee teint ates 1,065 1,006 999 1,203 1, 235 1,389 1,185 
Alberta— 
Goa vICHOUS Ake leet: 11,077 11, 202 12,364 14, 947 15,032 18,347 19, 682 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary ).20..+.k...: Wey 194 371 434 356 312 415 
Gaol-or:fines.cvecs eee 8,513 8,595 9,512 11,603 12,194 16,015 17, 416 
Reformatoryeoss.kt gen’ > 9 15 22 17 18 1 mal 
Vet oes es ea 7 hal loa 1 Nil 2 1 Nil Nil 
GOEL Se Ps a toes ke 2,376 2,397 2,459 2,891 2,463 2,019 1,850 
British Columbia— 
COM VICUIONS eens oe hee 16,899 17,344 21,793 26, 738 27,510 26,011 27,186 
Sentences— 
PONPLENTISLY, cite «apie % nig i 139 248 192 198 252 Don 267 
Gaolmriiinesten. o.scdar ee 14, 587 14,015 17,395 22,699 23,385 21,922 23,148 
Rotormatory. 4.65 het 42 86 110 129 245 85 114 
WORM Sen ceed eee oa Rees 3 Nil 7 Nil a! 1 4 
OENSES 4 a ator ntaaton ote 25428 2,995 4,089 Bole 3,627 3,781 3,653 
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2.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1934-46—concluded 


nn i 


Province and Item 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
No No No No. No No No 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Convictionssne eae 70 96 101 137 - 130 221 221 
Sentences— 
PRenitentianyvee aoe 1 Nila 2 Nil Nil Nil ING S.= 
Gaoliorsines.. 2 ook 57 81 94 120 113 192 202 
Reformatory..cmeecee te Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Deaths Wines ee ieee as sé se 1 ce ue ss 
Other eee eae 12 15 5 16 V7 29 19 
Canada— : 
Convictions. .............. 368,234 | 403,852 | 420,975 | 465,076 | 465,298 | 484,328 511,263 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary............ 2,260 2,656 2,905 3,080 3,419 4,058 3,610 
Gaol or fine............. 286,358 | 311,008 | 329,117 | 372,802 | 382,393 | 406,119 | 437,359 
Reformatory............ 967 1,210 3,001 3, 293 3,969 4,613 3,932 
Deaths...) ee 19 15 22 13 2 14 17 
Other h se ae 78,630 88, 963 85,580 85,888 75,495 69,524 66,345 


Appeals.—In the calendar year 1940, 16-3 p.c. of appeals in criminal or 
indictable cases resulted in the convictions being quashed. Appeals were dismissed 
in 55-3 p.c. of the cases, and new trials were directed in 20-1 p.c. In non- 
indictable cases, 62-8 p.c. of the appeals were dismissed. 


3.—Appeals, by Provinces, 1940 


Method of Disposal 


Appeals 
Province, etc. Disposed of Con- New 
by Courts | victions ~ | Dismissed Trial Other 
Quashed Directed 
No No No. No No 
INDICTABLE AND MAJOR CASES 
Prince Hd ward uislanda sso peoee ate eee 1 Nil 1 Nil Nil 
Nova: Scotias sar .ee ee eee eee 8 es 5 3 . 
News Brinswitkrnctt corer ete 1 sé Nil 1 se 
Que bene shee, ne re ee ee 42 9 27 1 5 
Ont arion ey) tae ie cack: one ts ite aes 134 24 67 BW/ 6 
Neantto bar iackicc eos coe Le ee 59 Nil 48 8 3 
Saskatchewan .c cen sa eee ee 32 1 AG 9 6 
Alberta: © ents coh eee ee 83 29 40 10 4 
British Colm bia ees eer enemas 78 8 38 20 12 
Supreme Court of Canada............... 5 1 2 Nil i 
Canadas. oe. eee 443 72 245 89 37 
- NON-INDICTABLE AND MINOR CASES 

Prince:Hdward-Island@. a eseseen ee 10 6 4 i Nil 
INOVaIS COIS. 4 chee ea: See ed eee oes 52 16 27 0) ie 
IN6éw: Bruns wichke 24... weer eee = ee 14 Ye s 
Quebec: cc .6 ae eee ae a a 131 18 113 Nil pe 
ON EATION I oe hohe eis cae ee ieee Pee 131 42 80 ) << 
INPeNICO Daan kes ccecrcue tence ee ee ae 14 4 0) 1 ss 
Saskatchewansw).c8 een ae eer tae 50 21 24 4 1 
ANID ONCE Fe i5 cer Mis ee OEE ce ne 3l 0) -19 3 Nil 
British Columbia. sete eee eee eee 52 25 23 4 fe 
Canad atveun.ncd. 2 eee. 486 147 305 33 1 


Section 2.—Offences of Adults 


The statistics in Table 4 are comparable with those shown for juvenile offenders 
in Table 18. The separation between adult and juvenile offenders is available only 
for the years beginning with 1922, but totals of adult offences for the years 1922-34 
may be obtained by subtracting those of Table 18 from those of Table 1. 


CONVICTIONS OF ADULTS 


4.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable and Non-Indictable Offences, by Class 
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of Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-40 


Class of Offence 


———— 


Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the person...............ee00 
Offences against property with violence........ 
oe against property without violence 
ERS TRON ec i VR celica ois Sr ansud ah het dc'6 Mebaeeaga\ Sie 


Totals, Indictable Offences.......... 


Non-Indictable Offences— 
Gs IM OPAC Ua eee eee tte remy ako ni ecacaicis-wie ov 
EAC UOTEACLSEA. ot isisivs £ are4 i «© Oh icracye iets soma Pees 
ACR Te TOT MIA IONS.) wares lenis cieisdine oe ne & 


se ewe 


Vagrancy and loose, idle and disorderly conduct. 


Drunkenness 


ec ea 


Other 


ee eC ee 


‘Totals, Non-Indictable Offences..... 
Grand Totals 


cer 


NUMBERS 

1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Be 4,457 4,824 5,624 5,478 5,268 
ae 4,841 4,604 5,509 6,147 5,416 
aE 17,514 19,085 20, 267 22,113 19,924 
36 9,247 8,635 12,199 14,369 16,115 
.=| 86,059 37,148 43,599 48,107 46,723 
..| 40,670 14,360 10,537 11,106 16,318 
..| 10,078 11,142 12,442 13,513 12,946 
..| 237,183 | 288,688 | 285,951 | 292,904 311,678 

14,595 16, 453 17,602 17,884 18, 602 
..| 28,433 34, 606 36,894 36,007 37,826 
fs 2,725 3,598 3,518 2,580 1,170 
..| 44,027 51,365 47,720 54,614 57,569 
..| 377,706 | 420,212 | 414,664 | 428,608 456, 109 
..| 413,765 | 457,360 | 458,263 | 476,715 502,832 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Class of Offence | | 
PIG erent eC 1s teeras| 2: Cay peemer| 2.Cal, Pert, || PC. Ber 
of | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000} of | 100,000) of | 100,000 
Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total}| Pop. 
Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the per- | .- 
SOneruew Shean comets Aaae 1-1 41} 1-0 44) 1-2 50 | 1-1 48 | 1-0 46 
Offences against property 
with violence.......... 1-2 44) 1:0 41} 1-2 49 | 1-3 54} 1-1 47 
Offences against property 
without violence....... 4.2 158 | 4-1 171 4-4 181 4-6 196 | 4-0 175 
Others cet Lac saris 2-2 84 2-0 78 2-7 109 3°1 127 3°2 141 
Totals, Indictable Offences.| 8-7 327 | 8-1 334 | 9-5 389 | 10-1 425 3 409 
Non-Indictable Offences—* 
Gambling Acts.......... 9-8 369 | 3-2 129 | 2-3 94] 2-3 98 | 3-2 143 
IGHMORCA CLS Sais. ae dees 2-4 91 2-4 100 2-7 111 2-9 119 2-6 113 
Traffic regulations........ 57-4 2,151 | 63-1 2,596 | 62-4 | 2,551 | 61-4 2,589 | 62-0 2,729 
Vagrancy and loose, idle, : 
and disorderly conduct.| 3-5 132 | 3-6 148 | 3-8 157 | 3-8 158 | 3-7 163 
POTUNKENNOSS: Ostet cee eos. 6-9 "258 7°6 311 8-1 329 7°6 318 7-5 331 
Frequenting bawdy 
WOUSOSk se tices eos eia pia 0-7 25 | 0-8 32 | 0-8 31 0-5 23 0-2 10 
HOPPE yee koe ara ee eek 10-6 399 | 11-2 463 | 10-4 426 | 11-4 483 | 11-5 504 
Totals, Non-Indictable Of- 
FONCEMI Tener 4 eft 3,425 | 91-9 | 3,779 | 90-5 | 3,699 | 89-9 | 3,788 | 90-7 3,993 
Grand Totals........... 100-0 | 3,752 |100-0 | 4,113 |100-0 | 4,088 |100-0 | 4,213 |100-0 4,402 


~ 


Subsection 1.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences 


The progress of a community, from a moral point of view, is often judged by 
the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 


non-indictable offences by extraneous 


law enforcement in different areas and in different years. 


circumstances and the varying methods of 
However, in the study 


of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years 
~ and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1921 in Table 5. 
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It may be stated that during the forty-year period from 1900 to 1940 crimes 
increased from 5,768 to 46,723 or 710 p.c. The increase in the population during 
the same period was 115-5 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime rate was 
over six times that of the population. 


5.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. ay 
1921-40 
Norts.—For figures for 1900-20, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.| Canada 
No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

LO ie reek 15 fil 313, |..2,654 | 7,548 | 1,159.| 1,220 | 1,263 | 1,282 3 {| 16,169 
ODE ueote . Dail 701 S22U Ie. S8o lim O2dedat SS. te awoOt wedet Aue) O04 10 1 | 15,720 
ODS ara are 13 400 148 | 2,655 | 6,886 | 1,094 | 1,446 | 1,424 | 1,116 6 15,188 
100 ee 25 595 DO a ooo ht deh SOn) a e160 | Aneta le 42ge el 26a 10 |) {|} 16,258 
1OZG eee 3 624 244" | 32084 |) Farolal 1,216: |ol.654, 101,204 | 1,380 2 & 17,219 
1O2GEa eee 14 752 D272 lsO OOS alice oul et toGod Le OoenanaOou ls coo 3 6 17, 448 
1927 ce 14 680 DBT |S 620 17-962 |e 4o7 14028 1 A835 sss 3 4 18,836 
LO23 cio ee 43 891 365.1 4,299 | 9°052./) 1,672 | 15.761 i, 701) 1.930 5 Nil 21,720 
1929 nxn 55 869 358 | 4,780 | 9,489 | 1,988 | 1,918 | 2,201 | 2,425 8 6 24,097 
19306 sk 59 875 354 uno 040 (tle d4ul 2020201 20900 2, 02001 2n004 6 3 || 28,457 
es Ee: 57 | 1,184 AGL | s0,4o0 \L2, 000 a0 3102-122 Gale iSSin4eoyo50 8 Site ole b42 
OS 2 eee Thode 1 OPA 514 | 7,086 {12,428 | 2,982 | 1,893 | 2,241 | 3,072 6 11 31,383 
1983;4a. 208 70 | 1,160 479 | 7,713 |13,152 | 2,667 | 2,049 | 2,544 | 3,094 7 tf 32,942 
1934 eer 88 992 §25 | 7,687 111,761 | 2-571 | 2,396 | 2, 708 | 2.946 3 Gi 31, 684 
1935eeee es 59 | 1,002 576 | 9,354 |12,653 | 2,382 | 1,976 | 2,424 | 3,088 3 [45 es8 H8t 
198622 ee Cpa ale TA 744 | 9,497 113,594 | 2,631 | 2,194 | 3,138 | 3,021 8 10 36,059 
TOSTIES sav 98 | 1,081 759 | 7,781 |14,569 | 2,839 | 3,083 | 3,589 | 3,331 8 10 37, 148 
19884..-3.48 D20aiF bs 269 912 110,277 |17,248 | 3,041 | 2,555 | 3,619 | 4,443 7 3 43,599 
1939-5 268 | 1,635 | 1,107 |10,804 |19,804 | 3,220 | 3,450 | 4,087 | 3,701 a 24 || 48,107 
1940...... 2515) 1, 5fon |) lo del 215251 07,058) es ohou mess onl) 4, 4.talono oe 3) 13 46,723 


1 Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
ancinder 3 2 Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later REeSk are for the present area of 
the 


Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions must not be confused 
with the total number of persons convicted in any one year since an increasing 
number of persons tried for indictable offences have been convicted for more than 
one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple convictions is interesting 
to students of sociology. 


6.—Persons Convicted of More than One Crime at the Time of Trial Compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Crime, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-40 


Persons Convicted of— 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

No. No. No. No. No. 
POM OUNCES Sos MOR e ae en Ee EER 2,179 ENT a 2,546 2,901 2,652 
Se le A ox sche eee ts ee ye ee a 505 528 624 713 623 
4 BS He sag eine da ad trai ERA Sey SECEDE ene a ME 272 296 285 340 289 
5 a Sst See are eee EN pei RR aie Muy fe 146 122 172 164 181 
6 SSE Gee aa etl ey ented eae eee ee en 89 is 107 103 99 
if ah eR ie he ie hd oR Oe POS 8 Ps RR ORE a OAS 42 UT 59 87 61 
8 Aa nots RR GLARE. “Lease smaecy tls fhe 5 23 44 44 60 oe 
9 hd SP NN, GEN one, eR en TGs, ahh a 24 28 25 39 27 
10 SPOT Site Garcia Seek Cee oe ee eee 19 15 1p 32 At 
115t0 Woffeuces. sant Aso nous ah... See en 51 61 ae 68 87 
2 OL ENCOMOLIOVCLL a. see Cae eae eee 21 18 14 25 19 
Totals, Convicted of more than One Crime..... eave 3,439 3,964 4,532 4, 102 
Totals, Convicted of One Crime............... 25,692 26,296 31,478 33,700 33,879 


Gafanid "Potals ir <ongot nish bivekeu ee 29,063 29,735 35,442 38,232 37,981 
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Acquittals.—In 1939, each province, with the exception of British Columbia, 
showed an increase as compared with 1938 in the number of convictions for indict- 
able offences. In 1940, the number of convictions was less than in 1939 for each of 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and for the Territories. Only in the case of British Columbia, however, 
did the level drop below that of 1938... On the other hand, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta each showed a rising progression throughout the three-year 
period. 


7.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals of Adults Charged with 
Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-40 


1938 1939 1940 Percentages of Acquittals 

Province Soars SAA ded 

Con- Con- Con- | 

Charges vecons Charges Sipbenkee Charges Seprtphons 1938 1939 1940 
No No No No. No No 

Prince Edward Island.... 246 225 280 268 260 251 77 4-3 3°5 
INGYSASCOUA c1 > ek fawkes ok 1,437 1,269 eto) 1, 6385 1,825 Tivo 11-7 12-8 13-8 
New Brunswick.......... 1,013 912 1,205 1,107 1,199 1,131 10-0 8-1 5-7 
UG eCks ee ee na das os 11,549 | 10,277 | 11,884 | 10,804 | 18,112 | 12,152 11-0 8-3 7:3 
QONPATIO eee ee ee ck ea 21,114 | 17,248 | 24,736 | 19,804 | 21,448 | 17,558 18-3 19-9 18-1 
ManivODatna cont he vee nee 3,593 3,041 8,730 3,220 3,768 3,353 15-4 13-7 11-0 
Saskatchewan............ 2,838 23000 3,710 3,450 3,135 2,886 10-0 6-7 7°9 
PATS Ga een estes Ses AR 4,269 3,619 4,732 4,087 4,908 4,411 15-2 13-6 10-1 
British Columbia......... 4,924 4,443 4,168 3,701 3, 837 3,392 9-8 11-2 11-6 
Yukon-andeN. Web. 2206 lc. 1 2 16 33-3 3-2 33-3 
Camada.............. 50,998 | 43,599 | 56,352 | 48,107 | 53,516 | 46,723 14-3 14-6 12-7 


Classes of Indictable Offences and Analyses of Convictions.—The 1940 


_ convictions were 3 p.c. lower than in 1939, when they showed an increase of 10-3 


p.c., compared with the previous year. Decreases in 1940 were shown for all classes 
except Class IV—Malicious Offences Against Property, and Class VI—Other 
Offences not included in Classes I-V. 


8.—Indictabie Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-40 


1938 1939 1940 
’ Class and Offence Cone Con. Gx 
Charges victions Charges victions Charges victions 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Class I.—Offences Against the Person 
AIbGICtiOn use cde oe thes Peds olntle vows 33 22 26 23 29 13 
RSSAUUE RR ite ae oe EAE oa tote e the ste Aone 5,080 4,004 4,887 3,856 4,549 17 3,632 
Offences against females...............; i 22 864 1,197 879 1, 260 923 
Manslaughter and murder............... 184 68 179 70 152 65 
Attempted murder; shooting and wound - 

Sine is Me eo a eich oe ernie duis Sea 136 95 150 105 125 85 
Non-support, desertion.............)..6. 625 431 545 410 539 414 
Other offences against the person........ 187 “ 140 190 135 164 136 

WotalsOlasses oe heen 7,466 5,624 7,174 5,478 6,818 5,268 
Class 11.—Offences Against Property 
’ With Violence 
IBUreInryeand TODWETY... «as oe ssa clev sas 6, 187 5,509 6,892 6, 147 6,074 5,416 
Totals, ClassiTU. 60. ovens 6,187 5,509 6,892 6,147 6,074 5,416 
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8.—Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-40 


—concluded 
1938 | 1939 i 1940 
Class and Offence Con- Con- Con- 
Charges victions Charges victions Charges victions 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ge lil.— Offences Against Property 
Without Violence 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 2 2 7 if 4 4 
Fraud, embezzlement.................-- 4,424 Boe 5,408 4,584 4,268 3,679 
Receiving stolen goods.................. 2,497 1,881 Pe 5) 2,004 2,465 1,965 
Dhetts., Sie ert oek Cree ee ee 16, 268 14,048 17,123 14, 763 15,330 13,464 
Totals, Class TMT............... 235191 19,683 25,273 : 21,358 22,067 19,112 
Class [V.—Malicious Offences Against 
Property 
IATSON | sisdeiate: 5 esate Oeeteoe er oateuae meee 114 67 139 104 92 58 
Malicious damage to property........... 682 517 817 651 910 754 
Totals, Class IV............... 796 584 956 755 1,002 812 
Class V.—Fergery and Other Offences 
Against the Currency 
Offences against currency............... 38 32 65 64 64 52 
Forgery and uttering forged documents... 1,376 1,287 2,158 2,062 1,635 1,551 
Totals, Class-V..: 2.225 sm... - se 1,414 1,319 2220 25126 1,699 1,603 
Class Vi.—Other Offences Not In- 
cluded in the Foregoing Classes 
Dangerous or reckless driving........... 1 1 1,967 1,536 1,593 1,286 
Defence of Canada Regulations.......... 2 2 2 2 1,079 949 
Drivinecar whilovdrinkowe as. nes 1,932 1,877 1,925 1,736 2,006 1,794 
Gambling and lotteries................. 3,022 3,395 2,986 2,832 3,028 2,934 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.... ye 2,248 2,987 2,916 4,086 4,038 
Various other offences.................. 4,155 3,360 3,969 3,223 4,064 3,511 
Totals, Class VI............... 11,944 10,880 13,834 12,248 15,856 14,512 
Grand Totals.............. 50,998 43,599 56,352 48,107 53,516 46,723 
1 Classed as a non-indictable offence prior to 1939. 2 Not in effect before the War. 


9.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions, and Sentences in Respect of Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1934-40 


Item 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
No No No No. No No No 
Charges S0n 22 t.. beeen ee ee 37,408 | 39,506 | 42,541 | 43,968 | 50,998 | 56,352 | 53,516 
Acquittalsc: cae. ee eee ee 5,695 | 5,934] 6,881} 6,768 | 7,846 | 8,194 6, 764 
Persons detained for lunacy................. 29 41 101 52 53 51 29 
Conyactions:. Seecio. 5 <a accbe sl beeh aces 31,684 | 33,531 | 36,059 | 37,148 | 43,599 | 48,107 | 46,723 
Males.c 285. SamRok sok. See cain Bere center 28,589 | 80,195 | 82,689 | 83,3865 | 89,423 | 43,482 40, 482 
Hemales es See 4 ce efoto de ese 8,145 8,836 8,370 8,783 4,176 4,825 6,241 
HTS tTICONVICTIONS: “eee ee eee eee Learn 22,805 | 23,844 | 24,109 | 24,291 | 28,536 | 29,875 | 30,341 
Second convictions.) ee... sc eee ee OB, 219 7) PaslOs wi 3, o04 4,273 974 5, 744 4,903 
Reiterated convictions................... 5,660 |} 6,524} 8,086} 8,584 | 10,089 | 12,488 11,479 
Sentences— 
Option ofa fine Sao eee se ees 8,614 | 9,374 |} 9,593} 9,310 | 11,368 | 13,047 14,873 
iindenronesy carn cal. see aera 10,492 | 10,631 | 11,319 | 12,224 | 15,115 | 16,246 | 14,766 
One} yearor over inizaol, 4....a0. 28.08 Pe Pete || 1 Gla 1,506 | 1,740} 1,904 1,784 
Two years and under five in penitentiary..| 1,902 2,191 200) 2,434 2,804 3,558 3,103 
Five years or over in penitentiary........ 353 462 528 644 608 497 500 
Kor life im) penitentiarye.os i ane. oo 5 3 6 2 7 3 7 
DD Gath > berms cemdton ee oraiea serra ene trae 19 15 22 13 22 14 17 
Committed to reformatories............. 297 467 QDOC2 | a 2p DLO ei po Laon one 2,738 


Other sentencesince see ee hee re eee a; OL 8,031 7,997 8,496 | 8,813 9,209 8,935 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES, CLASSIFIED 


O11 


10.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal Con- 
dition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1939 


1940 


699 
4,435 
3, 946 

956 


1934-40. 3 
Item | 1934 1935 
Occupation— No. No. 
2a CLUE HTT Gye ap Ae a pall! a A i 2,267 | 1,985 
PAT MOG SOIVICOS kad ciensicisiats siete frasnatesld aise 1 1 
ROIOTIGH etre eran rs eae oe Ste dees wb ace ss 1 1 
TUINOLID one N ee cick tthe sterols esse ce oes 92 85 
HiGGtTio light and POWeL... sc onssc Coos e oe 1 a 
Entertainment and sport.............0.3. 1 i 
Finance and insurance................00+: 1 i 
PUSHING ANd TLAPDINE .< cens dead sles cictns tne 149 124 
PAWN AY ys ands ClOAnINe sie. .c. cals aorslsse o c.5-0tss a 1 
Vit CMeNG erricmre ee kieares Sere kia en ope tite 263 315 
Manufacturing and construction........... 8,127 | 3,305 
Service— 

MV OMA GSUIG crete ial i6 5 cto orere Sito ctovore:cTovoione ox 3,436 | 3,858 

BGUS ONG er wie cn toes ine sinerers cineca ote tent 1 1 

TEvils\bhOiuss chee eee iicbrek nauses MARCHE UNE ere aR 1 1 

ET OLOSSLONGIE tet tee ie sinscolns cea he neo an 196 179 
PEEUNSHORLALION <a tists thence ha ttac ee cs 769 827 

PAG Aeneas ae ee eee oes 3,991 4,875 
MAR DOUP Rr eae ee eet ePs e ee ernas WeSEOe 10,077 | 11,7738 
At educational institutions.....:.......... i 
Uinemplovedmicyc. tek areas se atts aoe 1 1 
INO Gl ETVOTIM Sete aials cis tutor coierseteyas aswoene igolit 16,200 

EROCBIS Sete kvlos rst idtharohes sists arte 31,684 | 33,531 
Conjugal Condition— 

ERI OO OO ee Ao ce Stee a ee ae rece taht 10,731 | 11,197 
SING 1G etetetore cee ee Sec oe Owes MOG EAT} Sate ee 16,074 | 18,710 
WUTLO WOU Hees ater arelacts aie chon arcie de snow taka aee 485 515 
PI VOrCced is. fades cai ee eee wt eee 9 7 
INU OT Ere tePhesctiacorsueierrensteterehice uinecebacen’ 4,385 | 3,102 

Educational Status— 
Wnabietoread Or Writenesics scl. wees oo ee 378 369 
iW ISMMONCADY aie oe tc chicis piece te oe ewes 26,498 | 29,756 
OUPOLI OL ere terns wieca ts Serie cate tie tiene 527 388 
Not given....... ESOS TE He icra aM ea alae «a 4,281 | 3,018 
Age— 
Torycareanueunder 24. cama secs ene erat 6,130 | 6,097 
21 years;and Under 40s eccaie te Seis Us Selo ee 16,496 | 18,180 
40 years or Over............. SEM PO Ie 5, 667 6,058 
INGE ELV GIy nee Scie tenon stab rheiaccuneres ShOgIe on 19G 
Use of Liquors— 
VI OUOLALO ant rci mcr elct athe Aeiis cc osla et ticars 22,809 | 26,827 
WHTMOUOTALO STC a ee ies Coc Cee 2,199 | 2,528 
INOUGIVECRLE. retain ee tet et tea ers 6,676 | 4,176 
Birthplace—. 
incland OnewGles cr tacraeisters ies e shoo oascote spacers 1,394 | 1,503 
OXON, SPE EO an OBOE otek ie aeenes bee 382 393 
SCORCH Re pitas eo heh ea wE slavs tests e's 643 678 
Canad aN i ee Ria bc nse Mae seae 21,176 | 238,082 
Other British possessions........... cand ahiiats 273 140 
WRILEG StnkOS Sains slo artteas eee a oun 781 703 
Other foreign countries................... 3,556 | 3,614 
IN GUS UMON poeta Ste she Soleer Ee CH Seam atte Site's s 3,479 | 3,418 
Religion— 
WS AOLISG Mele cite ec ceteiie ee ciseie tr mica enedasa, 679 856 
Whoechror unl landey succes cc sms acs eke A 2,865 | 3,024 
AG keine Hae RS Reed Sareea etna: 622 807 
MEG UNOCIS Gere rece robe a tere tatse s hie siecle ie 377 346 
IPOS DD WLOLI ayes nsiaiers Mineo rare reset aiaswne iekacei= 1,927 | 1,945 
HVOI AM OALNOU GE rae foe ee eerie cei weieie TOT heo4) 
Miinite ane nunche its so nice. ital bees sas 2.230%) 25306 
PPLOLOSHDU Ga cee REE eth eel aaonee 4,447 | 4,684 
OTHCY-GENGMINATIONS sce. ose we wicca cele Zadar |) 2,000 
INO TOLIRION ei ce aide er pttas aslo: eleleieis «ices 1 1 
BN Obe@dv Olan eae rtalee nicieietnn tac aie avsleis ale) a ns 4,893 | 3,617 
Residence— 
CC itiesiOrs GOWNSMsseise eins kis sc oie ses aaieles 24,718 | 26,203 
HANI SD eG IS ETA CLS sie iatcciase ota ageie sn». sqanssvsi0 os 6,801 6,952 
TPO rues Inia e OS beaten Ga As 165 376 


2,862 


27,749 
8,310 
Nil 


28,247 
8,901 
Nil 


9,988 
Nil 


36,911 
11, 196 
Nil 


1 Not reported separately in this year. 


Canada was completely organized in 1926, these persons still reported themselves as Methodists. 


2 Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of 
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Convictions of Females.—Females convicted of indictable offences showed 
a sharp rise from 4,825 in 1939 to 6,241 in 1940. They comprised 13-3 p.c. of 
all convictions of adults for indictable offences in 1940, as compared with 10-0 p.c. 
in the previous year. In all provinces except New Brunswick, Alberta, British 
Columbia and the Territories the percentages of women convicted to total convic- 
tions were higher in 1940 than in 1939. The sharpest increase was shown in Quebec 
where the percentage rose from 23-9 to 30-7 p.c. 


11.—Convictions of Females for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 20, 1936-40 


Nummbermor Costicucce Percentages of Females Convicted 
Prarie to Totals Convicted 

1936 1937 1938 1988 | 1940 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Prince Edward Iisland...... 1 5 15 16 17 10s 5-1 6-7 6-0 6-7 
INOValScOtianemeee te tens 67 78 71 WS 95 5-8 7:2 5-6 4-5 6-0 
New Brunswick...........- 50 52 59 50 38 6:7 6-8 6°5 4-5 3:4 
Quebeck tee a) TAG Gal ei Go2 | 1, S80 42,0800 (ommtor 15-4 Pal hove 18-3 23-9 30-7 
Ontario: . eer eee eet 847 983 947 897 | 1,190 6:2 6:7 Heo 4-5 6-7 
Manitoba nats terse ee Pas 270 Die 258 240 276 10-3 9-6 8-4 6-3 8-2 
Saskatche wales eno 86 167 133 210 223 3°9 5-4 5:2 6-1 7-7 
PANE DOIRC ane eee ewerane ieteae otc erees 229 246 246 ol7 310 7-3 6-8 6:8 ei 7-0 
British, Columbia. .ceeeee. 354 325 567 427 358 11-7 9-7 12-8 11-5 10-6 
Yarlkcontand Ne Wl ee Nil 2 Nil 6 2 - 11-1 - 19-3 12-5 
Ganadateceee ae 3,370 | 3,783 | 4,176 | 4,825 | 6,241 9-4 | 10-2 9-6 | 10-0 13-3 


Recidivism.—The number of those offenders who relapse into crime after a 
first conviction has been steadily increasing. The 1940 figures show a rise of almost 
3 p.c. aS compared with the previous year in the proportion of first offenders to 
total convictions. The number of first offenders convicted for indictable offences 
decreased from 66-9 p.c. of the total convictions for this class of offence in 1936 
to 62-1 p.c. in 1989, but in 1940 advanced close to the 1988 figure, with a percentage 
of 64-9. 


12._First Offences, Second Offences, and Reiterated Offences of an {ndigtable 
Nature, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-40 


Nuimbersof Convictions Percentages of First, Second, etc. 
GlassionOmence Convictions to Totals 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1949 1936 . 1937 1938 1939 1940 
irs yi ce anon eee aoe es 24,109) 24,291) 28,536] 29,875) 30,341] 66-86] 65-39} 65-45) 62-10) 64-94 
DOCONG: teen teri once 3,864} 4,273) 4,974) 5,744) 4,903) 10-72) 11-50); 11-41} 11-94) 10-49 
eiterateduer nk. rca 8,086} 8,584} 10,089) 12,488} 11,479] 22-42) 23-11 28:14 25-96| 24-57 
Totalsees eee 36,059| 37,148) 43,599] 48,107) 46,723] 100-00) 100-08) 100-00) 160-00) 100-00 


Subsection 2.—Non-Indictable Convictions of Adults 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences committed by adults 
(persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or other 
justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 456,109 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1940, an increase of 


27,501, or 6-4 p.c., as compared with 1939. Decreases were shown only in Prince © 


Edward Island and Manitoba. 


ee ee eee eee 
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13.—Convictions of Adults for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-40 
Nore.—For figures for 1900-12, see p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year |P.E.1.. N.S.) N.B.} Que. Ont. Man Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1913. 443) 6,353] 3,136} 29,714) 51,396} 16,513} 11,711] 17,513) 17,882 157 154, 818 
1914.. 498) 6,613} 2,872) 30,563) 56,874) 14,840! 11,854! 16,806] 20,481 196 161,597 
1915. 346] 5,774| 2,833] 24,152) 49,942] 11,266 9,650} 12,3381) 15,993 143 132,430 
1916. 405] 5,924) 2,664} 20,767) 41,732 7,826 9, 287 9,526 6,344 156 104,631 
19175" 323} 4,700) 2,564) 22,560] 42,655 7,065 6,007 5,726 6,76 84 98,452 
1918.. 209| 4,794) 1,611) 25,374) 46,448 7,298 6,536 6, 744 6,821 64 1 105, 899 
1919.. 236) 5,533] 2,447} 30,881) 44,587 8,128 6,180 5,961 7,638 32 j} 111,623 
1920.. 340) 5,790} 3,405] 40,801) 55,049} 11,093 6,523 7,219] 13,996 49 144, 265 
1921. . 873] 4,639] 2,680] 45,042) 63,874 9,563 6,137 8,571} 14,460 37 155,376 
1922. 309| 3,332) 2,281) 31,441]. 63,015 9,530 6,876 7,766} 11,720 52 136,322 
1923... 321} 3,033) 2,179) 27,563] 64,639] 11,377 8,346 8,359] 11,639 37 137,493 
1924... 232) 3,355) 2,499) 22,803) 738,768] 11,189 7,274 8,342] 13,508 29 142,999 
1925. 235} 2,790) 2,417) 25,364) 79,470} 10,724 8,02 7,840] 14,875 29 61) 151,825 
1926. . 345} 3,568} 2,418) 24,428) 90,061] 13,913 8,614 8,142] 18,337 45 42) 169,913 
1927.. 392] 4,362) 2,565) 28,732) 101,345] 16,420 8, 243 8,801} 22,292 54 34} 193,240 
1928.. 662| 4,499] 3,031} 29,302] 146,586) 19,921 9,108) 10,927} 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
1929. 783} 6,231} 4,032} 51,099) 153,385} 26,536] 11,413] 18,939} 22,499 94 32} 290,043 
1930. 906] 6,299] 4,072] 60,098] 163,913] 26,879] 11,574} 12,904] 21,989 86 39] 308,759 
1931. 838) 5,324] 4,583) 99,381) 153,451] 22,625) 10,691} 13,113) 17,671 80 71| 327,778 
1932. 825] 3,573] 3,841} 112,132} 181,374] 18,218 7,538 8,180) 12,148 55 25| 297,909 
1933.. 655| 3,922] 3,483} 117,433] 124,589] 15,396 6,355 9,698] 11,051 68 23] 292,673 
1934.. 733] 4,216) 3,598] 115,313} 160,895] 16,985 5,680 7,896} 13,369 28 31) 328,744 
1935.. 924) 4,818] 3,968} 118,499} 190,763) 15,685 5, 749 8,398) 138,759 41 38| 362,642 
1936..| $56] 5,593] 4,691] 111,254) 204,744) 17,476] 5,750} 8,810| 18,349 58 25| 377,706 
1937. .| 1,438] 6,249| 5,706] 99,404] 237,309} 28,500] 7,580| 10,910] 22,997 62 57| 420,212 
1938 1,497| 6,552] 5,299} 89,443) 288,224] 32,748 7,113} 10,973} 22,695 60 60) 414, 664 
1939 1,293} 7,503) 5,095} 91,607) 247,609) 31,467 8,147) 18,816} 21,881 89 101} 428, 608 
1940 1,237] 9,138) 6,213] 938.965] 267,166] 31,018 9,276} 14,702| 23,190 98 106| 456,109 


1 Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
eye - Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W. : 


The marked increase in the past thirteen years has been due almost entirely 
to breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 96,340 in 1927 to 311,678* 
in 1940, or from 50 p.c. to more than two-thirds of the total non-indictable convic- 
tions. Sizeable increases were also shown in 1940 for offences against the Gambling 


Acts, breaches of by-laws, disorderly conduct, drunkenness and vagrancy. 


* Exclusive of 1,794 convictions for driving a car while drunk and 1,286 for dangerous and reckless driving 
which are now classed as indictable offences (see Table 8). 


= 


14.—Non-Indictable Convictions, by Type, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-40 


Increase 
or 
Offence 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Purkoain 
1939-40 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
MSU IGN WAU Bred Soe DRIAL EOS CLAS, 3,433 3,508 3, 236 3,112 2,865 —247 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. 2,149 2,500 2,704 3,181 2,854 —327 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 40,670 14,360 10, 537 11, 106 16,318 +5, 212 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance 
Acts, offences against. ...5.:.........5 10,073 11,142 12,442 Issols 12,946 —567 
Non-payment of wages.................-- 1,385 1,489 1,718 1,436 LIRA —164 
Breaches of traffic regulations........... 237,183 | 288,688 | 285,9511] 292,9041) 311,6781) +18,774 
Breaches of Dy-13 Ws. scciccesessoe neces 20,456 25,414 21,914 25, 852 30, 030 +4,178 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
CHUGETE mie ete. ck teiatens rok shase os 1,607 2,062 1,574 2,211 2,238 +27 
Contributing to delinquency of children. 1,033 931 330 1,362 1,326 —36 
Revenue laws, offences against.......... 8,345 4,011 4,267 1,610 1,947 +337 
VOT ONC VE. os tite ee EEE IAS OS. 7,416 8,744 9,273 12, 623 9,758 —2,865 
APENMICCNMESS eset oo se ue 28, 433 34, 606 36, 894 36, 007 37,826 +1,819 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............. 2,420 3,598 3,518 2,580 1,170 —1,410 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct, and : 
disturbing the peace: <2... cc.es. cence 4; e410 8, 623 8,458 5,585 9, 220 +3,635 — 
Radios without licences................. 2 2 2 4,479 2,901 —1,578 
Various other offences............0...00: 10, 283 10, 536 10, 843 11,047 11,760 +713 
DOU AIS Maan ee eescs ty lide C8 377,706 | 420,212 | 414,664 | 428,608 | 456,109 | +27,501 


1 See footnote (*) to text above this table. 


2 Convictions for operating radio without licence 
were formerly classed as offences against revenue laws. ; 
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Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of convictions for drunkenness 
in Canada in 1940 increased by 5 p.c. as compared with 1939. Maximum figures were 
attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the First World War there was an 
appreciable reduction and since then, while figures have fluctuated, they have not 
approximated the former high levels. 


15.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1911-40 
Note.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I.|. N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 


eS SS eS ee ee ee eee 


TRUE ce 238 | 3,149 | 1,944 | 6,805 | 11,347 | 5,832 | 2,359 | 4,041 | 5,594 63 7 || 41,379 
1 Oe 309 | 3,693 | 2,116 | 9,863 | 12,785 | 6,925 | 2,462 | 6,657 | 8,275 72 14) 53,171 
1918.....] 324 | 3,955 | 2,073 | 12,265 | 16,236 | 7,493 | 2,970 | 7,283 | 8,316 60 60,975 
A914) ora 342 | 3,999 | 1,765 | 12,776 | 17,703 | 6,193 | 2,142 | 5,710 | 9,376 61 60, 067 
TOT Dries. ~ 231 | 3,436 | 1,694 | 8,939 | 12,553 | 4,154 | 1,332 | 2,802 | 5,960 60 41,161 
191Ge ee 219 | 3,614 | 1,696 | 7,108 | 11,728 | 3,114 | 1,062 | 1,809 | 2,327 53 32,730 
BY pers 207 | 2,546 | 1,516 | 8,025 | 10,945 | 1,085 770 391 | 2,372 25 27,882 
TOUS ee 96 | 2,485 704 | 6,680 | 7,932 | 1,123 434 825 778 19 21,026 
LOT eae 116 | 2,879 | 1,850 | 7,116 | 8,498 | 1,570 618 | 1,057 | 1,004 9 1 24,217 
1920 ee 120 | 3,140 | 1,882 | 11,863 | 15,021 | 2,330 919 | 1,586 | 2,948 10 ||| 39,769 
192035 144 | 2,156 | 1,264 | 9,944 | 14,498 | 1,429 708 | 1,838 | 2,379 2 34,362 
LOZ 2 eee 162 | 1,492 | 1,088 | 7,103 | 10,063 | 1,623 816 | 1,608 | 1,081 12 25,048 
1925s 164 | 1,392 | 1,074 | 6,260 | 11,370 | 1,680 884 | 1,277 | 1,448 21 25,565 
IE PY: Seco 94 | 1,456 | 1,176 | 6,146 | 12,993 | 1,948 505 | 1,464 | 1,545 11 | 27,338 
1928; oe 112 | 1,466 | 1,171 | 6,342 | 11,811 | 1,948 668 | 1,374 | 1,844 9 6 || 26,751 
19262253 168 | 1,898 | 1,234 | 5,364 | 18,752 | 1,871 487 | 1,413 | 2,114 6 10 || 28,317 
1927 ono 182 | 2,053 | 1,397 | 7,000 | 14,334 | 1,883 618 | 1,182 | 2,496 26] Nil 31,171 
1028 tree 263 | 2,176 | 1,285 | 6,362 | 15,931 | 1,863 | 1,014 | 1,538 | 2,758 34 es 33, 224 
1029... sic 406 | 3,284 | 1,814 | 8,328 | 17,620 | 1,830 794 | 1,810 | 2,898 42 > 38, 826 
1930... s 393 | 3,236 | 1,706 | 7,649 | 15,970 | 1,392 674 | 1,551 | 3,183 35 35, 789 
19S hiss. oc 446 | 2,137 | 1,541 | 7,461 | 12,404 | 1,089 466 | 1,191 | 2,372 41 2 29,148 
f9S2.o..: 355 | 1,402 | 1,142 | 5,913 | 10,388 | 1,023 319 908 | 1,195 19 22,664 
1933 )5...5% 297 | 1,478 | 1,127 | 4,575 | 8,724 737 286 589 | 1,068 28 1 18,910 
19349200. 401 | 1,486 | 1,505 | 4,776 | 9,060 826 304 609 | 1,781 12 4 || 20,764 
1935..... 475 | 1,933 | 1,755 | 4,705 | 12,386 | 1,054 379 692 | 2,230 29 5 || 25,643 
1936..... 558 | 2,221 | 2,187 | 5,332 | 18,049 | 1,125 418 785 | 2,734 21 3 || 28,433 
1930-Reee 559 | 2,577 | 2,809 | 7,544 | 15,960 | 1,050 425 929 | 2,720 14 19 | 34,606 
193807000; 595 | 2,628 | 2,730 | 7,220 | 17,585 | 1,286 848 922 | 3,053 il 10 | 36,894 
1939. :... 546 | 2,463 | 2,179 | 6,427 | 18,120 985 895 | 1,130 | 3,226 23 13 || 36,007 
1940s. 5x8 467 | 3,607 | 2,515 | 6,986 | 17,823 | 1,527 580 | 1,271 | 3,004 21 25 || 37,826 


_ .? Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
eel a Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W.T. 


Offences Against the Liquor Acts.—Until the First World War, alcoholic 
liquors were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed 
shops. Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
of sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor through commissions and derive revenue therefrom (see p. 564). Eight 
of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward Island 
being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In 1929, the number of 
convictions for offences against the liquor Acts reached the highest figure on record 
viz., 19,327, but decreased to 12,946 in 1940. 
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16.—Convictions for Offences Against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
‘Sept. 30, 1921-40 
- Nore.—For figures for 1900-20, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.'|. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.] Canada 


No No No No No. No No No No No No No. 

4 62 419 | 1,384 | 4,938 427 583 907 | 1,394 2 10,460 
28 267 366 954 | 3,246 392 708 | 1,043 | 1,503 12 1 8,519 
39 264 364 | 1,724 | 3,958 542 997 990 | 1,196 14 10,088 
29 293 375 | 1,549 | 4,678 452 966 817 | 1,286 4 10,449 
51 235 319 | 1,919 | 5,047 512 | 1,078 758 | 1,699 9 9 || 11,636 
53 499 393 | 2,104 | 6,362 786,| 1,231 Wiel ot 2} Nil 13,512 
66 610 271.) 2,025 | 5,620 627 | 1,245 814 | 1,186 13 cs 12,477 
69 688 478 | 2,096 | 7,812 598 | 1,174 944 | 1,350 22 382 15, 263 
81 804 486 | 3,392 | 9,084 | 1,399 | 1,542 | 1,017 | 1,556 8 8 19,327 
98 632 469 | 3,043 | 8,995 | 1,180 | 1,392 970 | 1,482 14 7 18,132 
52 588 541 | 2,956 | 8,044 | 1,144 | 1,042 888 907 13 10 |} 16,185 
= O00 353 489°| 2,379 | 6,057 9 629 557 790 14 8 12, 226 
52 586 559 | 1,755 | 5,067 708 553 410 782 13 4 10,489 
80 150 622 | 2,325 | 4,324 826 543 452 820 3 9 10,754 
79 699 5671 1,776 43,229 792 506 472 692 8 10 8, 826 
ou 698 610 | 1,252 | 4,185 940 570 784 965 24 8 10,073 
166 706 596 | 1,376 | 4,788 849 734 | 1,018 874 28 7 11,142 
333 794 487 | 1,837 | 5,873 886 606 793 16 7 12,442 
230 | 1,181 619 | 2,423 | 5,144 | 1,052 593 913 | 1,307 24 26 13,513 
215 | 1,149 3795-25102 1.03872 997 927 831 903 37 34 12,946 


1 See footnote to Table 15, p. 914. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regula- 
tions (Table 17), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all 
Canada, have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor-vehicles, 
become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convictions repre- 
sented, in 1940, 68-3 p.c. of the 456,109 (see Table 14) total non-indictable convictions. 


17.— Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, Years Ended 
‘ Sept. 30, 1921-40 
Nore.—For figures for 1900-20, see p. 1023 of the 1983 Year Book. 


Year | P.H.I.| N.S.:| N.B. | - Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon} Canada! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

T92L cent; 109 443 87 | 12,335 | 26,860 | 4,995 700 | 1,845 | 4,412 2 51,788 
122 raise 38 289 315 | 3,344 | 31,813 | 4,968} 1,112 | 1,996 | 4,101 1 47,977 
1923.).2 <6. 36 397 196 | 1,746 | 33,402 | 6,182 | 1,24 2,514 | 4,095 i 49,815 
1924 49 350 237 | 3,818 | 40,530 | 6,412 | 1,282] 2,301 | 5,084 Nil 60, 063 
eh eae 27 200 281 | 4,976 | 44,618 | 5,971 | 1,375 | 1,940] 4,389 1 63,778 
1926.02 64 263 180 | 5;534 | 52,727 | 8,588 | 1,780 | 2,059 | 6,882 Nil 78,027 
> Sa 69 402 244 | 6,418 | 62,037 | 10,871 | 1,610 | 2,459 | 12,268 2 96,380 
A 2B rere 228-| 462 516 | 6,273 |101,356 | 14,099 | 2,100 | 3,481 | 12,976 2| 141,493 
1929...... 152 &59 887 | 19,427 |105,703 | 19,460 | 3,643 | 5,612 | 10,592 2] 166,337 
19305, e263 212 831 757 | 28,633 |115,073 | 20,672 | 3,727 | 4,903 | 10,776 Nil | 185,584 
LOST Ore 95 999 | 1,200 | 64,611 |111,718 | 16,556 | 4,259 | 5,070] 7,851 2| 212,361 
1932......| 174 643 842 | 70,253 | 94,188 | 18,251 | 2,811 | 2,755 | 5,743 Nil 190, 660 
1085.7 5 82 628 693 | 72,464 | 91,521 | 11,021 | 1,859 | 3,282 | 5,298 ¥ 186,848 
iby Pueuaaee 57 638 528 | 64,429 |128,604 | 12,725 | 1,624] 2,819 | 6,403 e 217,827 
1930. «i205 101 760 609 | 69,671 |153,142 | 11,664 | 1,720) 2,669 | 5,787 Hh 246,123 
Keane 77 | 1,099 720 | 46,464 |162,951 | 12,900 | 1,839 | 2,817 | 8,315 1| 287,183 
19372, .... ~ 252 | 1,179 | 1,011 | 57,174 |186,825 | 23,711 | 2,706 | 3,586 | 12,294 Nil 288, 688 
19382..... 200 | 1,572 835 | 52,395 |185,709 | 26,682 | 2,939 | 4,068 | 11,550 1 | 285,951 
19392. .... 191 | 1,725 725 | 51,858 |193,815 | 24,7382 | 3,055 | (5,397 | 11,403 3 | 292,904 
19402..... 240 | 2,388 | 2,064 | 47,927 |210,834 | 23,795 | 3,815 | 6,709 | 13,906 Nil 311, 678 

1 Noconvictions were reported for the Northwest Territories. 2 Since 1937 convictions for driving 


a car while drunk have been classed as indictable offences. In 1988 and later years dangerous and reckless 


- driving was so classed and since the War for the breach of Defence of Canada Regulations and for leaving 


the scene of an accident have also been so classed. (See footnotes to Table 8.) 
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For the year 1940, Ontario, which had 47 p.c. of the registrations of motor- 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 606), had 68 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 15 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 15 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 8 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three 
provinces contain large centres of population, while in provinces with lower degrees — 
of urbanization such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions 
were low in proportion to the number of motor-vehicles registered. 


Sex of Offenders.—Between 1926 and 1940 the numbers of females convicted of 
non-indictable offences increased by 138-2 p.c. In proportion to the numbers of male 
offenders, however, they showed a very small decrease, only 5-4 p.c. of the offenders 
convicted for non-indictable offences in 1940 being females, as against 6-1 p.c. in 1926. 
By sexes, the non-indictable convictions appear as follows: 1926—males 159,528, 
females 10,385; 1927—males 182,392, females 10,848; 1928—males 232,554, females 
13,209; 1929—males 274,977, females 15,066; 1930—males 292,557, females 16,202; 
1931—males 312,111, females 15,667; 1932—males 281,318, females 16,591; 19383— 
males 275,229, females 17,444; 1934—males 311,542, females 17,202; 1935—males 
339,494, females 23,148; 1936—males 355,772, females 21,934; 1937—males 395,699, 
females 24,513; 1938—males 389,648, females 25,016; 1989—males 405,993, females 
22,615; 1940—males 431,373, females 24,736. 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquency 


The terms indictable and non-indictable are applied only to offences of 
adults, similar offences committed by juveniles (persons under 16 years of age) 
being termed “major” offences and “minor” offences, respectively. 

Table 18 shows the numbers of convictions of juveniles for all offences, classified 
aS Major and minor offences, for the judicial years 1922-40. No separation by class 
of offence is available for earlier years. ‘The rates per 100,000 population in this 
table apply to the total population, estimates of population by age not being gener- 
ally available for intercensal years. Between 1927 and 1938, a definite upward 
trend is discernible in the column of percentage of major offences to all offences. 


18.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major and Minor Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1922-40 


Notse.—In this table ‘‘Property Without Violence’ includes Classes III and IV, and ‘‘Other Major 
Offences’”’ includes Classes V and VI of Table 8, p. 910. 


Major Offences 


Offences Against— Ghana 
Pra Pre Other ; Minor Offences, Total 
The perty | perty Major Major Offences, Total and Ratios Con- 
Year | Per- | With | With- | , 0h Total and Ratios victions 
. son Vio- {out Vio- fences 
lence lence 
PACarotleeLer Piz of ) SPer 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of- | 100,000} No. | All Of-| 100,000]} No. 
fences | Pop. fences | Pop. 
LOZ oes 172 806 | 3,001 86 | 4,065 64-6 AND || Pox ndss 35-4 25 6, 298 
102328 179 (o0e|| Boned Dea 165 63-4 46 | 2,406 36:6 27 6,571 
1924 5.082 221 818 3,510 106 4,655 60-0 oh 3,104 40-0 34 7,759 
19253 2. 207 794 | 3,899 180 | 5,080 64-4 55 | 2,807 35-6 31 7,887 
1926h4e=: 220 659 | 4,053 158 | 5,090 65-0 54 QA7AL 35-0 29 7,831 
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_18.—Convictions of Juveniles, for Major and Miner Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1922-40—concluded 


Major Offences 


Offences Against— 


Other 
cme nae Ee as Major Major Offences, 
Baap : Of- Total and Ratios 
Year Per With | With- fences y 


son Vio- jout' Vio- 
lence lence 


PIC Sollee ber 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of- | 100,000 
fences | Pop. 


0027-05... 2 leis, 772 | 4,109 96 | 5,156 63-0 54 
ae 184 824 | 3,902 153 | 5,063 64-4 51 
LOO ees. . 223 976 | 3,786 121 | 5,106 65-2 51 
1930..... 199 951 | 4,419 84] 5,653 67-1 55 
PR oe 256 961 | 3,938 156 | 5,311 68-5 51 
1932: .... 232 927 | 3,799 138 | 5,096 69-2 49 
WSS ae: 247 972 | 3,825 100 | 5,144 69-0 48 
1984... 227 | 1,072 | 3,918 136 | 5,353 68-6 49 
{Oo Oeenen 248 | 1,031 | 4,174 61 | 5,514 71-8 50 
19aGR.2)... 203 | 1,019 | 3,660 88 | 4,970 68-9 45 
ie yeas 186 | 1,222 | 3,718 98 | 5,224 67-7 47 
1938... -. 184 | 1,122 | 3,674 75 | 5,055 71-9 45 
1939 hiesss 190 |} 1,207 | 3,515 106 | 5,018 65-9 44 
19405. S23 208 |} 1,261 | 3,720 109 | 5,298 62-8 47 


Grand 
Minor Offences, Total 
Total and Ratios Con- 

victions 


PiCxzo |e eer 
No All Of- | 100,000 |} No 

fences Pop. 
3,029 37-0 32 8,185 
2,636 35-6 Path 7,699 
2,720 34-8 Dif 7,826 
Dede 32-9 27 8,425 
2,457 31-5 24 7,768 
2,267 30-8 22 7,363 
2,309 31-0 22 7,453 
2,453 31-4 23 7,806 
2,165 28-2 20 7,679 
2,240 31-1 20 7,210 
2,492 32°3 Ie 7,716 
1,980 28-1 18 7,035 
2,595 34-1 23 7,613 
oMloe 37-2 20 8,431 


19.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major and Miner Offences, by Provinces and Sex, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939 and 1940 


Major Offences 
Provinces Males Females 


1939 1940 1939 1940 


Prince Edward Island............. 41 38 4 3 
DOV SCOP EE Or wots ca won ceibee ee 216 190 12 5 
New Brungwick:: jon. dscns et see 238 242 6 9 
Guiebe Orie. te ai Nice cn eens bobs feels 1,412 30 49 
(DR GARIO Bape rene cet Sosa ee oe cvs 2,094 | 2,154 70 75 
Tani OW ease aysiakels tt he 2s’ vciaReee eb 281 263 ii? 23 
MBSkAtehewal ns win.c-eassecl ele: 193 204 8 4 
PAIN OES olf: tee Ro Ra or eee et ee ae ae 305 355 16 9 
Brtisin Columbia wr... doses cons: 259 253 18 9 
VATCOM ANG NG VWicdase cel ses ae eee 1 1 1 1 
Canada...8. 525650065 4,842 5,112 176 186 


1 None reported. 


Minor Offences — 


Males Females 


1939 1940 1939 1940 
No. No. No. No. 


3 3 Nil 1 
63 91 18 27 
78 57 13 9 


24 47 11 10 

28 31 Nil 2 
118 187 5 18 
136 315 16 27 

1 1 1 1 


While, officially, juveniles are persons under 16 years of age, in response to 
increased public interest in offences committed by young persons, the following table 
has been compiled, in which the convictions for indictable offences of persons aged 
16 and under 21 have been added to the figures of juveniles found guilty of major 
offences. The rates per 100,000 population are the proportion of the offences com- 
mitted by persons in any one age group, the figures of population being taken 
from the decennial censuses, except in the case of the four latest years, for which 
the population in each age group is the officially estimated population. 
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It will be observed that the age group 16 to under 21 years shows a much higher 
crime rate than the juvenile group (7 to under 16 years) or the total young persons 
group (7 to under 21 years). After increasing steadily in recent years, the rate for 
this group dropped from 950 per 100,000 population in 1939 to 850 in 1940. How- 
ever, notwithstanding this decrease, it stood 579 convictions per 100,000 over the 
juvenile rate, and 365 over the young persons rate in 1940. 


20.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences and of Adults for Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1937-40 


Convictions of Persons— Rates per 100,000 Population 
Year 7 t0 eae 16 to Under | 7 to Under far aaa 16 to Under | 7 to Under 
Uareaicn 21 Years 21 Years (Juveniles) 21 Years 21 Years 

No No No. No No No 
1,439 1,640 3,079 111 238 155 
3,247 3, 288 6,535 492 419 264 
5,311 6,453 11,764 271 630 394 
5, 224 7,503 UP Ger 265 708 419 
5,055 8,492 13,547 263 786 452 
5,018 10, 480 15,498 264 950 516 
5,298 9,471 14,583 289 850 485 


Major Offences.—From Table 21 it will be observed that theft and receiving 
stolen goods; breaking, entering and theft; and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences. In 1940, 93 p.c. of the major offences 
were in these classes. 


21.— Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Type of Leis Years 
Ended Sept. 30, 1933-40 


Offence 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
No No No No No. No No No 
Mund OG tor cau acined. | Ao cee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Meanslauchtereer 1050 tere eee 1 f 1 ss oa # 2 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest. 8 15 8 10 8 5 17 12 
Indecent assault; 74.05) sae ae 28 24 eae AY 31 32 41 54 32 
Aggravated assault and wounding.. 16 36 60 24 31 a2 26 24 
Common assault.on pe eee 139 115 98 102 83 68 66 99 
Endangering life on railway........ 50 31 48 30 27 30 21 28 
Other offences against the person.. 5 6 5 5 ip 8 6 ee 
Breaking, entering and theft....... 957 1,071 1022 1,015 1,204 TEGO, 1,189 1,245 
IRObbDeLY yee oes bead + Sree 15 1 9 4 18 12 18 16 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...}| 3,155 3,094 3,548 3,094 3,128 3,043 2,916 3,037 
False pretences and fraud.......... 9 20 14 12 14 19 10 pil 
IAT SOD. atte ee eee eee 24 28 13 15 10 10 elit 5 
Other wilful damage to property... 637 776 599 539 565 602 578 657 
Forgery and offences against the 
GUITEN CVAi nace helene tae 4 11 12 11 10 9 13 8 
hmimoralityae. ree cee ee 72 73 35 52 48 45 36 47 
Various other offences............. 24 52 14 25 41 21 s/ 54 
Totals. oe 5,144 5,353 5,514 4,970 5,224 5,055 5,018 5,298 


Recidivism.—The number of juvenile delinquents who have previously 
appeared before a court has generally increased although the fluctuations between 
individual years are rather wide over the period for which figures are available. 
As shown in Table 22, approximately three in every ten (29-95 p.c.) of the juveniles 
convicted of major offences in 1940 had previously been found guilty, as compared 
with less than one-fourth of those convicted of similar offences in 1929 (23-27 p.c.). 
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22.—Juvenile Offenders Convicted of Major Offences and Number of Times Con- 
victed, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1929-40 


Times Convicted PC. of 
Total Total ‘Repeaters’ 
Year a ott. einen yt star fone © vane i © omliarean| hepeaters | to Total 

Fifth Offenders 
First Second Third Fourth or 

Over 
3,918 425 287 165 311 5,106 1,188 23-27 
4,354 527 296 169 307 5,653 1,299 22-98 
4,013 540 308 158 292 oUL 1,298 24-48 
3,660 597 323 199 317 5,096 1,436 28-18 
Sah? 586 339 145 287 5,144 aby 26-38 
3,907 617 357 177 295 5,353 1,446 27-01 
4,053 674 397 185 205 5,514 1,461 26-50 
3,446 721 353 203 247 4,970 1628 || 30-66 
3,637 787 359 197 244 5, 224 1,587 30°38 
oOot 767 357 144 250 5,055 1,518 30-05 
3,588 709 306 192 223 5,018 1,430 28-42 


3,711 813 357 190 227 5,298 1,587 29-95 


Minor Offences.—From Table 23 it will be seen that there was an increase of 
21 p.c. in the number of convictions for minor offences in 1940 as compared with 1939. 


23.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Type of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1936-40 


NUMBERS 
Class of Offence 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Breach of-traffic regulations} ~ 159 193 201 273 399 
Disorderly conduct and 
disturbing the peace...... 476 428 312 454 604 
INCOrrigibility ss ssc. 2. aesion 530 702 677 761 951 
UAC ME SA era a oe ee aor 277 274 264 264 289 
Vagrancy and wandering 
away from home......... 203 Ly? 1G 138 125 
Other minor offences....... 595 778 449 705 765 
Totalsss. 02288 25240 2,492 1,980 2,595 35133 
PROPORTIONS 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


PAC aemrermipe © al aeboredals. ©a| eererm| te. Cae beresn pi.@..) her 
of 100,000 |__ of 100,000 | _ of 100,000 of 100,000} of 100,000 
Total} Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total} Pop. |Total}| Pop. 


Breach of trafficregulations | 2-2 1 2-5 2 2-9 2 3:6 3 4-7 3 
Disorderly conduct and 

disturbing the peace...... 6 4 5-5 4 4-4 3 6-0 4 7-2 5 
COMTISTDILGY.6. 2 seo a. 7:4 ii 9-1 6 9-6 6 10-0 if 11-3 8 
BPUATYO (ator 8 sera ch etyel rach. 3:8 3 3°6 2 3:8 2 3:5 2 3°4 3 
Vagrancy and wandering 

away from home......... 8 2 1-5 if 1-1 1 1-8 1 1-5 1 
Other minor offences....... 8-3 5 10-1 7 6-4 4 9-2 6 9-1 7 


LS ee eee 31-1 20 32-3 22 28-2 18 34-1 23 37-2 23 
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Section 4.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were collected in 1940 from the 161 cities and towns that had 
populations of 4,000 or over in 1931 (1936 for the three Prairie Provinces), aggregating 
a total of 4,439,619 persons. The total number of police was 5,778, which is an average 
of one policeman to each 769 persons in the population of those cities and towns. 


The returns showed a total of 483,032 crimes and misdemeanours known to 
have been committed; 117,933 arrests were made and 267,393 summonses issued. 
The prosecutions numbered 365,475 with 308,506 convictions. 


Automobiles reported stolen numbered 7,502 during 1940, while stolen auto- 
mobiles reported recovered numbered 7,615; 13,512 bicycles were stolen with 9,517 
recovered. The value of other goods reported stolen was $2,163,979 with $1,068,292 
recovered. There were 52,810 automobile accidents reported to the police; 415 
deaths and 15,420 injuries resulted from such accidents. Other accidents reported 
resulted in the death of 431 persons and injuries to 8,014. 


24.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


—— 


Cities Population Arrests 


Year and Province and Population | Police Arrests Sas a - per per 
Towns Policeman | Policeman 
1939 No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island. 1 12,361 11 551 284 1,124 50 
INOVal Scotian nants eee 13 176,444 148 4,826 2,054 1,193 33 
New Brunswick........ 6 93,985 88 3,120 746 1,068 35 
Qucbecrier ar aero ee 43 1,435,170 2,192 39,825 51,384 655 18 
Ontario. Pens eer 69 1,764,789 2,042 43,651 146,941 864 21 
Manitobawms econ cer 6 265,232 336 5, 243 26,059 789 16 
Saskatchewan.......... 8 146,004 138 3,068 ew A 1,058 22 
Al bertaktages.. seers ie 4 192,296 214 7,543 6,107 35 
British Columbia...... 10 349,191 496 9,113 14,121 704 18 

Totals, 1939........ 160 4,435,472 5,665 | 116,940 | 251,273 783 21 

1940 

Prince Edward Island.. 1 12,361 10 495 160 1,236 50 
INGVaSCOtlaetee ns een 13 176,444 150 6,441 Bonk: 1,176 43 
New Brunswick........ 6 93,985 90 3,483 1,995 1,044 39 
Oushbeck vine ees 43 1,435,170 2,279 41,411 25,470 630 18 
Ontariose etn sce 69 1,764, 789 2,084 43,981 178, 620 859 21 
Manitoba, Sst: Us 269,379 336 5, 558 28, 932 802 17 
Saskatchewan......... 8 146, 004 144 3.152 3,487 1,014 o2 
Alberta tee: 12 ho tay 4 192,296 216 5,141 7,240 890 24 
British Columbia...... 10 349,191 499 8,271 18,316 700 1% 

Totals, 1940........ 161 4,439,619 5,778 | 117,933 | 267,393 769 20 


Section 5.—Penitentiary Statistics* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 
Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1941, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,732 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,641,192 
or $1-94 per convict per diem, compared with 3,736 average daily population and 
$2,788,540 total net cash outlay or $2-05 per convict per diem for the year 1940. 


ae * This section has been revised in co-operation with the Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department 
of Justice. 
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The special penitentiary for Doukhobors on Piers Island, B.C., which was ad- 
ministered under the warden of the penitentiary at New Westminster, was in operation 
from 1932 to Mar. 28, 1935, when the 39 remaining inmates were transferred to 
New Westminster. The statistics of this special penal colony are included with 
those of the regular penitentiaries in the following tables, and the reader is referred 
to p. 1035 of the 1936 Year Book for details of the Piers Island colony, given by sex, 
age, race and conjugal condition. 


Female convicts committed to penitentiaries in the different provinces are sent 
to the penitentiary at Kingston, Ontario, where special quarters and staff are main- 
tained for their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on Mar. 31, 
1941, numbered 46 compared with 33 in 1940 and 34 in 1939. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may be 
classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories and training schools, also with rather slow 
turnover; and (8) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. Ifthe average 
population for the year be taken as the average of the figures for inmates at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the 
percentage turnover in 1940 was: in penitentiaries, 49 p.c.; in reformatories and 
training schools, 189 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,446 p.c. In dealing with these 
figures it must be borne in mind ‘that the common gaol population changes from 
day to day, and is partly made up of accused persons awaiting trial who may be either 
liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


25.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1938-40 


Nore ey statistics are for the calendar year; for other institutions, the figures are for the 
years ended Sept. 


In . ‘ | Dis- In 
Admitted 
vlad, Custod : charged Custody, 
Year and Type of Institution ; Beeiaie ee ee End of 
of Year Year Year 
No No No. No 
1938 
PCRTNEN ALIS eee GRETA pI N . Gr bi. «ols ageis homie es 3,264 1,718 1,402 ayaa th 
Reformatories and training schools................... 4,532 10,469 10,121 4,880 
SER c hs Ace Oe Sy ean Ud SR ed EN En Oe a 4,412 66, 809 66, 243 4,978 
UATE CEOs 1 Bae gt Re Se a ad 12,208 78,996 77,766 13,438 
1939 
Ree a ee oro gtk ceo 3,580 2,137 1,914 3,803 
Reformatories and training schools................... 4,880 10, 294 10,343 4,831 
CAG ee Peet Fee. Po Bae a? yt oak Bee a, Sein 4,978 65, 675 66,383. 4,270 
NGtAISHIOS Oe oe cote ee hc are ne oisras eats 13,438 78,106 78,640 12,904 
1940 
HZENIRGTEIATIOR MEER eae We haben siecle ow dn bah sceisee ti ecaceiam nude 3,803 1,836 1,867 3,772 
Reformatories and training schools...............+65. 4,831 9, 205 9,164 4,872 
OTE PL BRE SRNR I he A th ba Sn Om A RTS 4,270 62, 263 62,201 4,332 
PCRS 5 ONO ety Bort trode cectetsicsose Scgsnhete es 12,904 73,304 73,232 12,976 


Tables 26 to 28 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to the 
Bureau of Statistics. 'The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 1910, rose 
to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization and the depression 
of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined to 2,225 in 1924 and 
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then increased to 4,164 in 19382. The increase was particularly rapid after 1929, 
amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. The number of convicts in 1936, at 
3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but in 1937 there was an increase of 
5-4 p.c. with further increases of 9-7 p.c. in 1938 and 6-2 p.c. in 1939. However, 
in 1940 a decrease of 0-8 p.c. was recorded, and in 1941 there was a further decline 
of 2-2 p.c. below the previous year. The number of paroles (tickets-of-leave), 
as Shown in Table 26, was 164 in 1941. 


26.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Fiscal Years 1937-41 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
No No No. No No 
In Custody, Beginnings of Years................ 3,097 3,264 3,580 3,803 3,772 
RECEIVED— 
FPom jailess:: Haseeno ee een ee Pe ee ee 1,332 1,457 1,696 1,607 1,422 
3 vat Pansler. (eee Wie einer aap pece Pee ey ake ee: 176 246 434 203 199 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave................. 12 4 4 10 ; 
By-recaptireisecene setae eee rte 1 9 1 17 Nil 
Revocationror licence wie eee meee wy eee Nil Nil Nil Nil are 
Hscape-at large S20) 0.2 scare ee none ee “ 2 “ a “s 
(LOTALS, URECHIVED : - estrone cetascn ipoon 1,718 2,135 1,837 1,625 
DISCHARGED— ; 
By expiry ofisentencds sd. Se Ate eee 738 897 17131 1,087 ~ 1,264 
BYRLANRL OT incre acdia es thon seh Shoah a mai aug 178 247 438 211 200 
By ticket-ol-leavour-e oes ceo eco: 351 187 280 373 164 
Byideportatlons: 120. saccccccden ee eee 35 19 24 29 9 
Byainconditionalirelease..- eronen eee eee Nil Nil ~ 16 71 18 
IBV GAt lig as so5c pec ert he sae sR Oe 17 16 13 13 25 
By. pardon: ica s.4 gee oe eens 34 18 Ul 52 24 
BYyiOS08D0 To ws vce saliva eee 5 Secs ramen a 1 12 2 2 an 
Stnickofreristers. sore nec ee ee ee Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil 
By releage on order of Court... <<... ses. 0ds0e0e: * 4 Nil 5 ‘it 
By conditional pardon (to mental hospitals)...... a 1 S 18 Nil 
By revocation temporary licence, recommitted.. . oe wae e Nil SS 
By return to provincial authorities............... Y Nil ss df 3 
LOTALS DISCHARGED: 42.20 04.0cee ee 1,354 1,402 1,912 1,868 1,709 
In Custody, Ends of Years...................... 3,264 3,580 3,803 3,772 3,688 


Table 27 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1941, of the total of 3,688, 
almost 13 p.c. were under 21 years of age; 40 p.c. between 21 and 30 years of age; thus 
53 p.c. were 30 years of age or less. In 1914, there were 2,003 convicts of whom 
9-3 p.c. were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. 
In 1923, there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 
20 and 30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. Detailed statistics of the place of 
birth, conjugal state, sex and religion of convicts are presented in Table 28. 


27.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1934-41 


Age Group 19341 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
No No No No No. No No No 
UnderZitvearseer.jceseee eee 409 325 280 317 194 421 BY 465 
21 -tois0 "yvearses ese eeie hie eie 1,916 1607 1,471 1,515 1, 632 1,714 1,719 1,473 
OLCoM Osyearser ten. et nor eee 941 861 740 806 1,008 955 989 995 
41 t0!50 Weargi ser... cin once ceo 538 433 361 378 431 423 429 477 
515to'60'years).cen.t. hot co eee 214 167 178 174 211 200 173 191 
Overi60'yearsie.shon ioe ee 202 89 68 74 104 90 85 87 
Totals ot Pos eo Oe 4,220 | 3,552 | 3,098 | 3,264 1 3,580 1 3,803 | 3,772 3,688 


‘1 See footnote 1, Table 28. 
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28. — Convicts in Rieke 7, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at Mar. 31, 


1934-41 
Item 19341 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
. No No No No No. No No No 

Place of Birth— 

EPIC \G 1A 9 git ng a Rhee, 3,015 | 3,018 3,010 

British Isles and possessions..... 312 303 259 

AUSHEIS OF ELUNGAPY-o. ons ae olstece s 60 50 44 

alg Meee erste eae ike ee eiesvvars 46 36 32 

ONG Ace se sone « 2 2 2 2 2 58 71 67 

IRE Eh can GORI ae ee oe 57 39 38 

Other Europe 103 97 58 

United States 124 120 112 

Other Countries 28 38 68 
Conjugal State— 

CEPA ss ais ae pete oh Fah Ze SLOUie Leg LOD u mlnGoaulee US4el moe ooOalmee, avo cteeos 40) 2,446 
ETT Ree latin Ns ED Re ee a aie en 1,647 |. 1,227 | 1,008 | 1,039 |. 1,078 | 1,059 | 1,038 994 
WACO WEU Rye kick set tae nee. 7 144 130 140 138 130 141 143 
IDIVONCOdh turks cults cheeks oe 21 16 26 51 38 139 126 105 

Sex— 
Male..... ea ER er, oa SHOU eo Olena AOOS! (Loree Imo D4ta() oO. 10S. Leno ntoo 3,642 
IRS ceteh el ig Ue aaa Ea Gane EE 313 40 30 32 39 35 33 46 
Religion— 
Anolican seen. 2 ata. de eee 547 488 447 471 393 511 564 | 513 
TRE T OLB (Sin eck b Bei ene ae 169 172 136 129 157 171 166 134 
Eastern religions...../.......... 34 19 4 2 3 5 14 5 
Woukhoborsst coco tao souee 542 46 2 8 8 3 5 6 
GTOCITO RN ONC H hate sc en eet 51 50 57 63 55 42 45 32 
ieee OFNOd 0K... 5.02’. se Ee 3 3 3 3 3 3 45 39 
BOWS HR y omc smaan «cts cies bos aac: 83 72 53 55 61 63 52 62 
ULMChAN aye ere ett on eds: 90 75 66 87 85 88 77 81 
Met honisttra es Slt Ss oA, StS: 73 58 42 34 19 17 Nil 44 
LRIRDS ON Adige LR ew epee eee a 403 398 293 270 279 316 353 358 
omam@atholies MATS. hl yee sok 1,842 | 1,800 | 1,646 1,658 | 1,874 | 1,942 | 1,890 1,841 
SalvaulOn ATI. 4... cents pec ot os 3 8 3 3 3 3 31 18 
AOniweds@nmreba sce s-< ece eee 244 264 259 338 384 387 407 369 
SOUS ER: OA dco eae An 142 110 93 149 262 258 123 186 
OCRIS 5 igre cine 3 cece acs 4,220 | 3,552 | 3,098 | 3,264 | 3,580] 3,803 | 3,772 3,688 
1 The unusually high figures for many items and the totals in 1934 are due to the confinement of Douk- 
hobors in the special penitentiary on Piers Island, B.C. (see p. 921). 2 The classification of convicts 
by place of birth was changed in 1939. For figures according to the previous classification for the years 
1932-38, see p. 1073 of the 1939 Year Book. ® Not recorded separately in previous returns. 


4 These persons returned themselves as Methodists although union with Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists to form the United Church of Canada was completed in 1926. 
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PART I.—MISCELLANEOUS PERMANENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1.—Public Lands 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, items 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Dominion Government sources and items 1, 2 and 7 from Provincial Govern- 


ment sources. 


In the majority of cases the area of provincial lands (item 6), as 


calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as estimated by the Pro- 
vincial Departments concerned. Thus, any differences reported from year to year 
in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are compensated for by the 
adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right of the provinces 


concerned. 


1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1941 


Norr.—The land area of Canada classified by surface resources is shown at pp. 15-16. 


Tenure Patil 
sq. miles 

1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... PERI AS 
2. In process of alienation............... Nil 
3. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... < 
4, Dominion National Parks............ a 
Osc nds MReSeE Ves. a sereeae  eene 2 
6. Provincial lands, including leased 

lands and forest reserves, but not 

Provincial parks see erie eee ee Nil 
CPECOVANGIahpankSscs sie ae os 


Totals, Land Area?......... 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 925. 


NSS. N.B. Que. Ont. 
| sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Weoso! 16,475 37,148 40, 2101 
Nil 342 6,114 Nil 
13 3 28 161 
390 Nil Nil 12 
28 58 274 2,073 
3,079 10,595 475, 661 315,937 
il il 4,309 4,889 
20,743 27,473 523,534 363,282 


924 
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1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa ) 1941—concluded 


Yukon 
Tenure Man. Sask. Alta. B:C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... 43, 863 102, 187 81,299 | . 19,6098 8 || 360, 2074 
2» In process.of alienation.» = 2... 06 '3.'... 312 2,478 4,418 6, 676 Nil 20,3405 
3. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves........ * 3 47 103 161 | 1,459,9216|| 1,460,4404 
4, Dominion National Parks............ 1,148 1, 869 20,9377 LV Ayels 3, 6258 29,7034 
BING ROREIVES: if son ee lee owe es 827 1,876 2,107 1,220 9 8,474 


6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


DTOMANGIALDATKS 5.2.0.0 os ena eee oe 173,570 | 128,085 | 189,934 | 315,822 Nil 1,562,683 
PLTOMINCIAL DATS: .., dh; MeL ieee Pee. Nil 1,433 2 14,076 i 24,709 
Totals, Land Area?..™....| 219,723 | 237,975 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,463,563 || 3,466,556 
1 Includes lands in process of alienation. 2Hstimated by the Hydrographic and Map Service, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 3 Includes 86 sq. miles held by Land Settlement Board, which 
has either reverted to the Crown or is held as security by mortgage for agricultural loans. 4 See 
footnotes to constituent items. 5 For the provinces indicated only. 6 In Yukon and Northwest 


Territories areas aggregating 594,597 sq. miles (380,542,080 acres) have been set apart by Order in 
Council as game preserves and sanctuaries in which, with limited exceptions, only native Indians, Eskimos 
and half-breeds may hunt, but have not been permanently dedicated to this purpose by Parliament. 
7 Includes the Wood Buffalo Park (which, though reserved by the Dominion, is not administered as a 
National Park) and the Tar Sands Reserve. 8 Includes that portion of the Wood Buffalo Park in the 
Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands* 


The public lands under the administration of the Dominion Government 
comprise: lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and 
the islands in Hudson Strait and Bay; lands in Yukon Territory; National Parks 
(see pp. 16-22) and historic sites; Indian reserves (see p. 927); Ordnance and Admiralty 


‘lands; and, in general, all lands held by the several departments of the Dominion 


Government for various purposes connected with Dominion administration including 
the Tar Sands Reservation comprising 4 areas, amounting in all to 2,068 acres, 
in the Fort McMurray District of Alberta. The lands and other natural resources 


. lying within the boundaries of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


and British Columbia, that had formerly been administered by the Dominion 
Government, were transferred in 1930 to the administration of the provinces con- 
cerned. (See p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book.) 

The great. bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general the southern border of both 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, the cities of 
Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad are near this line; about three-fourths of Norway, 
two-thirds of Sweden, Finland and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. 
This northern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, 
Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 

The Northwest Territories.—At pp. 946-948 of the 1941 Year Book an account 
of the administration of the Northwest Territories is given. The following para- 
graphs bring that review up to date. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Deputy Commissioner, Administration of the North 
west Territories, Ottawa. = 
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The Dominion Government reindeer enterprise in the northern Mackenzie 
District has made substantial progress. In the summer of 1941, there were three 
herds comprising over 8,000 head, derived from the original stock of 2,370 animals 
imported from Alaska and established in 1985 on the reserve near the Mackenzie 
Delta. The main herd on the reserve contained about 5,000 deer and the remainder 
were in two herds under native management in the vicinity of the Anderson and 
Horton Rivers. The reindeer were introduced as a means of conserving the wild- 
life resources and for the health and well-being of the native population: the 
younger natives are being trained in the handling of the deer. 


The rich native silver and high-grade pitchblende ores, discovered in 1930 at 
the east shore of Great Bear Lake, have been developed to a depth of 890 feet and 
large shipments of concentrates have been sent to the refinery at Port Hope, Ont. 
Owing to war conditions the mine was closed down in#June, 1940, but the refinery 
continued in operation. In March, 1942, a small crew began the work of preparing 
the property for reopening later in the year. The oil wells near Norman on the 
Mackenzie River have been in active operation since 1932, the greater part of the 
production being used in mining operations in the Territories. During the past 
5 years much prospecting has been carried on in the Great Slave Lake area where 
discoveries of gold have been made. ‘There are now 6 gold mines in operation in the 
Yellowknife area which had a combined production in excess of $2,860,000 in 1941, 
and there are several other promising properties that are expected to enter into 
production shortly. The limited agricultural land of the Territories lies almost 
entirely in the extension of the central plain along the Mackenzie Valley. 


Yukon.—An account of the administration of Yukon is given at p. 948 of the 
1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


In the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been 
administered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since the trans- 
fer by the Dominion Government of the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces. 
and of the sections of British Columbia mentioned (see also p. 1019 of the 1931 
Year Book) public lands in all provinces have been under provincial administration. 
In Prince Edward Island, all the land is alienated and there are no provincial 
public lands. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—National Defence 


In view of the rapidly changing conditions in the defence services owing to the 
present state of war, the descriptive material concerning the Royal Canadian 
Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force usually appearing 
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in this Section (see pp. 1078-1083. of the 1939 edition of the Year Book) has been 
omitted. A description of Canada’s war effort will be found in the Introduction to 
this volume. 


Section 3.—Department of Public Works 


The constructing department of the Dominion Government, since before 
Confederation, has been known as the Department of Public Works. The work of 
the Department is divided into three principal branches, viz., the Engineering 
Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. An account of the 
work of each of these branches is given at pp. 949-950 of the 1941 Year Book, and 
a description of the five dry docks constructed by the Department is given at p. 617 
of this volume. 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada 


The Indians of Canada, whose affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, number 118,378 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1939). The popular notion that the race is disappear- 
ing is not in accordance with fact. Before the advent of the European, the number 
of the Indians was undoubtedly larger, but little reliable information as to the 
aboriginal population, during either the French or the early British regimes, is 
available. The best estimate, however, of the aboriginal or Indian population of 
what is now Canada was slightly in excess of 200,000 or about double the present 
figure. During this twentieth century the trend has been upward with a gradual 
but fairly steady increase. 

Administration.—*Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment, as administrator of the affairs of the Indians, include the control of Indian 
education and health, the development of agriculture and other pursuits among 
them, the administration of their lands, community funds, estates and the general 
supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
_are in all 115. The number of bands contained in an agency varies from one to 
more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes, in addition to the agent, 
various officials such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised from headquarters at Ottawa and, in the 
field, by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector having charge of a certain 
number of agencies; in British Columbia the supervision of the Indian agencies is 
under the direction of the Indian Commissioner for British Columbia. Expendi- 
tures for the assistance of destitute Indians on reserves are made by the Dominion 
Government, either from public funds or from tribal funds of the Indians. 

The Government has undertaken a number of special projects for the various 
sections of the Indian population in accordance with their needs, including fur devel- 
opment enterprises in selected areas; the promotion of Indian handicraft; and planned 
agricultural operations. 


* Revised by T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. Foran outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in con- 
tact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians who become 
enfranchised lose the special protection provided by the Indian Act, so that it is 
necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1942, 1,480 Indians were known to have enlisted with the 
Canadian Active Forces, 8 bands had subscribed $2,317 in War Savings Certificates, 
12 bands or agencies had donated $4,565 to the Canadian Red Cross, 13 bands 
subscribed $1,717 to the Canadian War Services, 1 band had donated $432 to the 
London Orphans Fund, 1 band had given $69 to Roman Catholic refugee children, 
$543 was donated by Indians to the Wings for Britain Fund, and other bands or 
individuals had donated $1,940 to be used in connection with Canada’s war effort. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to: set aside adequate reserves; 
make cash grants; provide per capita annuities; give assistance in agriculture, stock- 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require; provide 
education for the Indian children; and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties were made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories 
were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, 
except in the Peace River Block, but their welfare has received no less attention 
from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—At Mar. 31, 1942, the balance of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $14,415,831, had increased to 
$14,641,214. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,740,528, 
annuities by statute, $262,127; and special supplementary, $78,018. 


Population.—The Indian Affairs Branch takes a quinquennial census of the 
Indians under its control. The results of the latest of these censuses, taken in 1939, 


show a total of 118,878 Indians as compared with 112,510 in 1934 and 108,012 — 


in 1929, an increase of 9-9 p.c. in ten years. Details are given in the Annual Report 


of the Department of Mines and Resources for 1940. The figures given in Table 2. 


are those of the seven Dominion decennial censuses since Confederation, and in-— 
clude some thousands of persons of Indian racial origin who are not on the reserves 
but are living as ordinary citizens of Canada. 
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2.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931 


Province or Territory 18711 18811- 18912 1901 1911 1921 1931 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
INOova Scotia, . 2% ves ores oon 1,666 2,120 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
New Brunswick.............. 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 TES3it 1,685 
Wuepocuscse ean s ve ute 6,988 7,515 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 T2312 
OMinicariOnenen seen eas re kets 12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23,044 26,436 30,368 
British Columbia... ..... \.. 23,000 25,661 34,202 28,949 20,134 Does ie 24,599 
Manttobathe -oitoniccwabiiss as \ 16.27% 7,876 13,869 15,417 
Saskatchewan.....5.0.2 0.000 26,304 11,718 12,914 15, 268 
AU DOLG AME An ec eee 56, 000 56, 239 51, 249 " 11,630 14,557 15, 258 
Nao A ness OE LN, sayy 1,489 1,390 1, 543 
Northwest Territories........ 14,921 15,904 3, 8738 4,046 

Wanada. Tones 3. oe 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9414 | 105,492 | 110,596 | 122,920 

1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin. 

not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 

year. The decrease in the Indian population of the Northwest Territories is due to the extension 
yf the Abuliarics of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces. 4 Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year 1941, a total of 370 Indian schools were in operation, 
including 77 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,774 and 282 
day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,427 Indian pupils, also 11 combined 
public and Indian schools, with 224 Indian pupils enrolled. The total enrolment 
of Indian pupils at school has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 17,425 in 1940-41 
and the average attendance from 8,080 to 14,353 (63-1 p.c. to 82-4 p.c. of the 
enrolment). Continuation and high-school work is now being taught in several of 
the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education in the 
fiscal year 1941, was $1,908,274. 


3.—Enrolment and Avérage Attendance at Indian Schools, Fiscal Years 1930-41 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1916-29, see p. 1063 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
Year Attendance 
Enrolment ees Enrolment AG Eprolment Were oes 
Enrolment 
LOSO meanest ces 7,302 6,476 8,441 5,103 15,743 | 11,579 73:6 
198 Le nasa 7,831 6,917 8,584 5,314 16,415 12,231 74-5 
1932.25.60 % ne 8,213 7,400 8,950 5,707 17,163 13,107 76-4 
SO) Bea Mare dahca 8,465 Holts i 8,960 5,874 17,425 13,487 77°4 
NOS 4s oe cutters 8,596 7,760 8,852 5,592 17,448 137352 76:5 
OS Deere arabeaatencet 8,709 7,882 8,851 5,560 17,560 13, 442 76:5 
Ma Gltcrare Ae cyes 8,906 8,061 9,127 5, 788 18,033 13, 849 76°8 
LOB iispeeetee titers 9,040 8,176 9,257 5,790 18,297 13, 966 76°3 
TORR ei slccs alee 9,233 8,121 9,510 5,978 18,743 14,099 75-2 
POS ON cote cient 9,179 8,276 9,573 6,232 18,752 14,508 77-4 
PU4Q Teer eee es 9,027 8, 643 9,369 6,417! 18,396 15,060 81-9 
ue a a he Oe kre 8,774 8,651 8,427 6,110 17,425 14,353 82-4 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1941 Year Book to include Indian pupils at combined public and 
Indian schools. 
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Economic Data.—Detailed statistics relating to the agricultural and stock- 
raising activities of the Indians, and to their real estate and personal effects, will 
be found in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


4.—Indian Lands, by Classes and Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1941 


i Rep eres eleed Gesioe eee 

Province or Territory an ut Not aie rea 0 
Uncultivated | Cultivated Cultivation Reserves 

acres acres _ acres acres 
Prince award lslanids eee eee ere 1,387 23 98 1,508 
INOMANSCOUS ..aac.c oe: a6. Bet aeons ete Me 16,059 1,565 563 18,187 
New Bruns wiCk oc. 1 ied ease ere einen ee 35, 932 1,052 410 37,394 
Que DSCs decnsteern ed eareaeareaeeuet oer cree rein isomerate 154,418 14, 423 6, 208 175,049 
Ontariocesccees aon SOP ATE OF PPT oe EAT Se ac 1,188,603 90, 298 47,602 1,326,503 
Manitobanaats. .2 «ciate os Ee ene eee 389,090 125,071 ns ae7a | 529,432 
Saskatchewants eee ence eee eee 415, 306 736,307 49,193 1,200, 806 
MIDErGa Se as eee. Se eee Oe, he nee eens 373,136 918,974 56,417 1,348,527 
British(Columbiat=.... eee eee ae 473,922 271, 887 35,045 780, 854 
Yukontand INS Webcam 5,308 52 114 5,474 
Canada: Sx eee 3,053,161 2,159, 652 210,921 | 5,423, 734 


5.—Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1941 


Income Received from— 


Total 
Province Farm Beef Uanlin Wages Income 
or Territory Products,| Sold or | yp; hi a & 1 Other Earned oO 
Including | Used for sone T and. Industries Indians! 
Hay Food TEpPine 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,000 280 475 150 1,200 1,650 4,755 
INOVarscotin. case eee 14,821 1,025 1,015 2,420 13,880 21,035 57,097 
New ‘Brinswicke=-... 220.5... 5,030 6,885 1,003 1,385 8,762 13,750 39, 844 
Quebec kw. sao ee 98, 648 12,880 2,450 208, 150 52,550 206, 220 617,009 
Ontario... cee eee eee ee 352, 649 108, 744 187, 250 465,032 241,930 442,070 || 2,258,551 
Manitobancies Soran cath 125, 551 22,220 46, 800 143, 500 36,015 87,000 566, 220 
Saskatchewan... sss. cee eee 252,440 56,499 21,750 53,127 39,995 60, 956 652,751 
‘A lDertaet eee eee ioe 278, 758 108 , 046 6, 185 96,136 60, 838 58,497 876,949 
British Coltmibiaa. sees 487,275 105,310 524,900 229,986 206, 745 772,150 || 2,474,447 
Yukon and IN.Weiee 10,362 Nil 14, 340 248 , 260 4,810 7,585 304,565 
Canadare cect 1,626,534 | 421,889 | 806,168 | 1,448,146 | 666,725 | 1,670,913 || 7,852,188 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues, from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, and from money received from land rentals. 


Subsection 2 The Eskimos of Canada* 


The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern and Hudson Bay 
coasts of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay, 
although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson 
Bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who subsist 
chiefly on caribou. The diet of the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals 
and fish, varied at times by caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal 
migrations of these animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. 
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The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they are 
scattered present great difficulties in ascertaining their exact numbers. The total 
for the entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 6,500, located 
mainly in the Northwest Territories, with approximately 1,590 in Quebec, 85 in 
Yukon Territory, 62 in Manitoba and 3 in Alberta. 


The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Department of Mines and Resources which, by regulative measures 
(including the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt, and the 
establishment of reindeer herds), conserves the natural resources necessary to 
their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent 
stations (at a number of which medical officers are located) in the Eastern, Central, 
and Western Arctic, by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and by 
means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. 


Section 5.—Pensions and Other Provision for War Veterans 


The administration of returned soldiers’ affairs is carried on by the Pensions 
Branch of the Department of Pensions and National Health. This Branch is also 
responsible, by direction of the Canadian Pension Commission, for certain adminis- 
trative duties under the Pension Act and the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 
The Chief Treasury Officer is responsible for all payments under these Acts. 


As the result of an arrangement with the Department of National Defence, 
hospital services of the Department of Pensions and National Health were made 
available to members of the Active Forces. The number of men admitted to 
hospital during the fiscal year 1940-41 was 51,964, being more than four times the 
annual pre-war hospitalization figures. The Department maintains hospitals 
in eight principal cities throughout Canada. 

The Department provides accommodation in its hospitals for pensioners 
who, through age or infirmity, are unable to care for themselves. Such cases 
numbered 327 on Mar. 31, 1941, compared with 360 on the same date of 1940, 
407 in 1939 and 377 in 1938. The issue of orthopedic and surgical appliances 
remains constant. The number of pensioners who were granted relief during the 
fiscal year 1940-41, was 6,302, compared with 8,907 during 1939-40 and 10,732 
during 1938-39. Expenditure on relief amounted to $1,005,832 in 1940-41, 
$1,847,229 in 1939-40 and $2,186,683 in 1938-39. 

The Department continued to assume financial responsibility for industrial 
accidents suffered by workmen in receipt of pension from 25 p.c. to 79 p.c. During 
the fiscal year 1940-41 $62,674 was paid in 583 claims, as compared with payments 
of $74,995 in 502 cases during 1939-40 and $77,841 in 455 cases during 1938-39. 

The disbursements of the Department (including $1,178,326 for National 
Health, and War Appropriations of $3,386,111) amounted to $61,959,012 in the 
fiscal year 1940-41. Of this $41,745,522 was paid as Pensions, $7,372,653 as War 
Veterans’ Allowances and $1,026,339 as Unemployment Assistance. Detailed 
expenditures are shown in the Annual Report of the Department for 1940-41 at p. 37. 

The Canadian Pension Commission.—The Commission, under the terms 
of the Pension Act, has exclusive jurisdiction to deal with and adjudicate upon all 
matters relating to the award, and amount, of pension for disability or death arising 
from service with the Forces. By regulations established under the War Measures 
Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 206) its powers are at present extended to deal with cases 
of certain other individuals engaged in essential war work. 
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6.—Pensions in Force, as at Mar. 31, 1918-41 


Dependants Disabilities Totals 


Year Ended Mar. 31 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 
[GUS Fae aece cement 10,488 4,168, 602 15,335 3,105,126 25, 823 7,273,728 
TO Ov rgs Reenter: ia 1d Sort artes oe, 5.2 16, 753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470,729 59, 685 17,063,785 
102 Oe ee ee erate 17, 823 10,841,170 69, 203 14,335,118 87,026 25,176,288 
[92h veR Peers Miners 19,209 12,954,141 51,452 18,230, 697 70, 661 31,184,838 
Oe cecuse eral ox ose 19, 606 12, 687,237 45,133 17,991,535 64,739 30, 678,772 
192 Sceescrase ee aie eee tack 19,794 12,279, 621 43,263 18, 142,145 63,057 80,421,766 
LO D4 eee eee ee tee oe 19,971 12,037, 843 43,300 18,787,206 63,271 30, 825,049 
[O25 ee Ss eee 20,015 11, 804, 825 44,598 19, 816,380 64, 613 31,621,205 
192 Geers Rar ee 20,005 11, 608, 530 46,385 21,456, 941 66,390 33,065,471 
TOO Se nee ee ke ile heen 19,999 11,419,276 48,027 22ST Sie 68, 026 34, 230, 649 
1928 eh em Se See soe es 19,975 11,209,351 50, 635 24,374, 502 70,610 35, 583, 853 
TOD OMe AE arte = Sek ae 20,002 11,090, 158 54, 620 26,095,150 74, 622 37,185,308 
1930 eee aS: oi eee see 19, 644 10,742,518 56,996 27,059, 992 76, 640 37, 802,510 
POST ree Ce a OS owen eee ne 19,676 10,985,518 66, 669 29,226,208 86,345 40,211,726 
TOS QE Cae te ihe ko eee 19,308 10, 859, 806 75, 878 30,998,571 95, 186 41,858,377 
LB ie sere ADORE erccincy c, Meaee 18,745 10, 624,775 77, 967 31, 124, 543 96,712 41,749,318 
LGS4 scope ee eee 18,236 10,339,971 77, 855 30, 453, 454 96,091 40,793,425 
LOSS ih ee8 oe eee ees ec 3 18,241 10,372, 607 78, 404 30,406, 414 96, 645 40,779,021 
POS Giserctcctronten cities irae he tae 18,175 10,381,121 79,124 30,473,353 97,299 40, 854,474 
193878 SH Re: Ae 18,186 10, 417, 158 79,789 30,365, 865 97,975 40, 783,023 
LOSS. on coe mee ee 18,105 10,411,095 79,876 30,270, 960 97,981 40, 682, 055 
LOS Osa ee asl ee eae 17, 896 10,318,775 80, 104 30,094, 890 98,000 40,413, 665 
[QAO ere cachet aie he ere 18,177 10, 610, 293 80, 133 29,845, 959 98,310 40, 456, 252 
[O41 peg, seek att ts 17,941 10,539, 876 79,204 29,058,304 97,145 39,598, 180 


Veterans’ Bureau and War Veterans’ Allowance Board.—An account of 
the purpose and functions of these two organizations is given at p. 955 of the 1941 
Year Book. The table below shows the cumulative transactions of the War Vet- 
erans’ Allowance Board since the inception of the Board. 


7.—_Awards and Reinstatements Made Under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act From 
Sept. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1941 


Item Over 60 years | Under 60 years Total 
No. No. No. 

Allowances approved and reinstated from Sept. 1, 1980 to 

Marist, 1940.5 cnc oer Oe re aero eat ne Ee ee 12, 187 17,614 29,801 
Awards ‘Apr. LelO40itor Manco be LOA ll ess eke ect aty wee oe 683 1,330 2,0131 
Reinstatements Apr. 1, 1940 to Mar. 31, 1941 bekten. 3h ughee Oates i 82 44 1261 
Total awards and reinstatements to Mar. 31, 1941.. Ae: 12,952 18,988 31,940 
Cancellations for all reasons, by death, etc., from. ‘Sept. if 

1930 tO Mar 31 el OA A eee iinet cette ees are eer 2 2 7,916 
Total Veterans in Receipt of Allowances at Mar. 31, 1941..... - - 24,0248 


1 Includes 937 awards and 29 reinstatements made as a result of the 1988 amendments to the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 2 Not available by age groups. 3 The annual liability in connec- 
tion with 24,024 cases in force at Mar. 31, 1941, amounted to $7,737,332. 


Returned Soldier Insurance.*—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister 
of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of, the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which 
applications could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933. 


* Revised by ©. H. Burton, Chief, Insurance Division, Department of Pensions and National Health. 
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8.—Operations Under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, Fiscal Years 
1938-41 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 

PolCIES reIMALALCC Le wo iol oes ccccioe he's aise No 1,051 907 852 832 
Policies surrendered for cash............ ib 441 521 546 335 
POLICIES LOT COM sa doite esac Coon le ks “ 23, 880 22,939 22,016 21,287 
Amounts of insurance.................... $ 50, 677,796 48,450,034 46, 262,798 44,574, 841 
Amounts of premium income............ $ 1, 250, 516 1,152,924 1,083, 663 1,022,716 
PON GAhUnGdAee, i. neah ens | eae Medea whew wale $ 843, 813 870, 525 918,776 777, 728 
Death claims from commencement of 

OPErA TIONG ote ae ue cS elo nas No. 4,361 4,654 4,931 §, 222 
Amounts of death claims................ $ 531, 619 1,133, 651 513,679 583, 850 
Balancesion handy.) 23 chests aah f vustoeest $ 16, 826, 686 17, 783,544 18, 683,091 19, 683,919 


Section 6.—Soldier Settlement of Canada* 


Under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919, 25,017 soldier settlers were granted 
loans and established on the land. On Dec. 31, 1941, there were 7,661 soldier 
settlers and 6,374 civilian settlers who had taken over lands relinquished by former 
soldier settlers. At the end of 1941 the Soldier Settlement of Canada had 16,999 
properties under administration, representing a net investment of $27,904,661. 
There were 1,633 farms on hand, of which 1,548 were leased; 4,776 settlers had repaid . 
their loans in full in cash, and 2,903 properties had been transferred to municipalities 
and provinces under Sect. 21A of the Soldier Settlement Act. 

Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme, by the agreement negotiated with the 
British Government in 1924, 3,346 families came forward for settlement. Of 
these 2,082 had withdrawn as at Dec. 31, 1941, 64 had repaid their loans leaving 
1,200 families still operating their farms. Under the New Brunswick Family 
Settlement Agreement 359 families came forward; of these 11 had repaid their 
loans, 217 had withdrawn and 131 remained on the land. 

The following numbers of settlers had applied for the benefits of the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act; 4,381 soldier settlers, 1,984 civilian settlers and 1,554 
British and New Brunswick Family settlers. The disposal of these applications 
was as follows: soldier settlers 4,276 cases involving indebtedness of $15,374,695— 
a reduction of $6,750,836; civilian cases 1,938 with a debt of $6,267,538—a reduction 
of $2,619,405; British Family settlers, 1,544 cases involving indebtedness of 
$7,140,167—a reduction of $3,737,976. ¥ 

The supervision staff of the Department has made land appraisals and reported 
on the applications of farmers (other than those under the Soldier Settlement of 
Canada) under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. To Dec. 31, 1941, 16,467 
land appraisals and reports had been made in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 

Other investigational and appraisal services conducted during the year were: 
investigations for the Department of Mines and Resources, 864; in rural districts 
with respect to applications under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act of 1930, 5,550; 
for the Department of Pensions and National Health and the Canadian Pension 
Commission with respect to applications for relief allowances and special investiga- 
tions of pension cases in rural districts, 1,006; and for the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board 9,787. Land appraisals for the Department of National Defence, 360. 


* Revised by G. Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, Ottawa. 
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Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as being the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under the 
Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration of 
the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, 
the Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, 1932, the Bankruptcy Act, 
and with the collection and tabling of parliamentary returns. Other Acts and 
Regulations administered by the Secretary of State as a result of the declaration 
of war are: the Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks Emergency Order, 
1939; Regulations governing the maintenance of discipline among and treatment 
of prisoners of war, as well as certain sections ‘of the Defence of Canada Regulations, 
and the consolidated Regulations respecting trading with the enemy, 1939. The 
Secretary of State deals with the organization and administration of internment 
operations, of refugee camps and of the Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property 
(see pp. 4384-435 of the External Trade chapter of this volume). Statistics regarding 
patents and copyrights appear in Chapter XVII at pp. 557-560. 

Charters of Incorporation.—Statistics of companies incorporated under the 
Companies Act are given in Table 9. 


: fe Revised by E. H. Coleman, K.C., LL.D., Under Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary 
of State. : 


9.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated Under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, Fiscal Years 1926-41 


Norre.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1938 Year Book. 


—S=_3 


Old Companies with— | 


New Gross Net 
Vows Companies Increased Decreased Increase Increase 
Capitalization Capitalization in Capital- | in Capital- 
es ization! ization! 
No. |Capitalization!} No. Amount! No. Amount! 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1926: 20...) 801 353,342, 800 48 33,303, 500 47 43,797,780 386, 646,300 342, 848, 520 
1027 ae eer 836 692, 540, 900 70 33,524, 000 40 16,905,045 726, 064, 900 709, 159, 855 
LAE eres ee | Ta Op 538,595,570 82 179, 167, 100 31 BY Me PBT. 0) 717,762, 670 680, 639, 090 
1929.......| 1,202 | 1,406,006, 340 128 412,396,320 40 48,005,533 || 1,818,402, 660 | 1,770,397, 127 
_1980.......| 1,280 | 1,346,138, 367 NL 293 , 496, 800 35 46,955,000 || 1,639,635, 167 | 1,592, 680, 167 
1931.......| 898 | 562,613, 797 75 | 153,524,400 39 50,604,545 || 716,138,197 665, 533, 652 
Oa eee alll WMG, 294,770,312 43 27,981, 750 44 52,773, 618 322,752, 062 269,978,444 
1953S en PAS 145, 453, 718 38 44, 621, 950 46 31, 636, 447 190, 075, 668 158,439, 221 
TOSAN. ee at | OL 175,239,320 38 62,615, 060 61 86,810,799 237, 854,380 151,048,581 
19850 AN AL 171, 689, 140 47 35, 416,353 60 73,634, 742 207, 105,493 133, 470, 750 
LOS Opes alter al 141, 237,550 41 54,073,000 76 79, 640, 610 195,310,550 115, 669, 940 
LOS oeteeer eee LO 130, 767, 280 HW 143,597, 766 105 123, 837, 999 274,365,046 150, 527, 047 
LOB Rie ee 358 104, 401, 299 47 22,571,383 60 33,229,414 126, 972, 682 93, 743, 267 
L939 were Po 317, 116,819,350 65 38, 160,031 55 56, 213, 867 154,979,381 98,765,515 
1940 Seca 296 53,497, 600 49 18, 222, 400 Hel 14, 204, 053 71,720,000 57,515, 947 
194.1) a. 2p ae OS 53, 247, 600 55 25,321,900 DE 14, 204, 053 78,569, 500 | 64,365,447 


1 Waaens consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 
par value, 


i 
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Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.8.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17, inclusive, are given at p. 594 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the “Imperial’’ Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1,1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was 
repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed. All these Acts have been consolidated in 
R.8.C. 1927, c. 138. At the present time any alien, regardless of his nationality, 
may apply for naturalization, but, according to Sect. 4, Part II of the Act, the 
granting of a certificate of naturalization to the applicant is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Minister, who may, without assigning any reason, give or withhold 
the certificate as he thinks most conducive to the public good. Since Jan. 15, 1932, 
female British subjects, marrying aliens, retain British nationality, unless they, by 
marriage, acquire their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer 
become British subjects automatically through their husbands’ naturalization. 
They must apply to the Secretary of State. 


Table 10 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1931 to 1940. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the same years including (except 
as stated above) the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization 
certificates were issued are shown in Table 11. 


10.—Naturalization Certificates issued in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 
i Calendar Years 1931-40 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that naturalizations were not reported under the corresponding 
stub items. 


Nationality 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 19387 | 1988 | 19389 | 1940 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PMID ORIGIN. ck Soles oe pone x 4 2 2 4 4 5 13 1 4 2 
APP CRGINIANI ISS 2 oo ts 4s Rs 3 3 2 5 4 10 3 2 3 2 
PNOSUTIGHAS Bc stetia suk Pee 1,050 | 1,057 659 804 | 1,015 996 | 1,069 750 457 503 
Austro-Hungarian........ ee 5 3 5 Nil 3 4 6] Nil 2 3 
Beloiani st teat sak eck ald pA 284 305 267 383 373 486 314 305 189 

Brailes wat ee ee. Nil 2 Nil 2 Nil 4 Nil 2) Nil Nil 
Bilearianeee. 4.8 oA 37 44 30 37 46 53 ie 44 27 Di 
Chinese...... = So ee ee ioe ps 5 1 1 a 6 2 4 4 2 

(Costa iGane were ky « <6 be - - - - 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Czechoslovak.............. 646 | 1,078 964 910 | 1,052 | 1,080 | 1,364 991 977 459 
ANISM A eh aoakiek 249 285 390 418 677 vial 686 oo 379 389 
DBE iteas) ge Seta Ae 5 a ane i 2 5 4 5 2 i 10 ‘. 5 pay 

Hoyptianite... s.. sto cok date. Nil Nil 2 Nil 1 Nil Be Nil 1 Nil 
JESUONIAN yee. tek. foe 14 16 24 34 bt 44 34 29 14 10 
Entel Wes cat ats Pate 319 329 359 410 601 601 687 624 547 438 
EbeNCl twee eck derek At Be 154 17 126 103 154 219 277 195 223 187 
Germanic csi Mikes es. 449 530 675 899 | 1,495 | 2,079 | 1,851 997 951 477 
GTeek se ete kath de eae 97 121 113 157 216 193 185 175 121 73 
PATI OATIAN? . Sob. Mohs fa. ae 780 829 PAL 856 | 1,166 | 1,188 | 1,224 913 730 432 
Heelandione::.. ksh once nen 30 21 8 24 31 29 22 14 23 16 
Hina be 2 eS oa Sie PelS3s 1/418.) 1,265 779 829 894 | 1,067 969 946 887 
SERIMERE fob bd 2 BAG we as Oe 7 Nil 1 10 49 49 41 16 17 18 
ativan branes ats ah 8 eS ak a ee 29 34 29 39 61 56 55 41 26 22 
STNUANIANES 3 55, estes 130 192 275 332 427 514 396 286 246 162 
Euremiburgery 2. ia. 2. 4 8 b> Nil 4 12 8 6 13 4 

Memel (Territory)......... - - = _ 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 


Maexiedn 299 62.5888, ET 2 Nil iF Nil 3 By 1 1 “ cs 
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10.— Naturalization Certificates Issued in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 
Calendar Years 1931-40—concluded 


Nationality 1931 1932 1933 1934511935) |e 19365 12 1937 ole loss 1939 1940 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Montenegring.. so. .42kt cee - - = - 2a Nal 2a eral Nil Nil 
Netherlander, )....0..2...-. 203 229 197 181 356 434 442 262 264 191 
INOrwerian:.+ oa sens. 412 453 498 521 687 Mola 724 395 352 330 

Palestinians. Se 7a eee 4 1 5 10 15 11 9 8 7 Nil 
Persiant..c%.. Mattes se 1 4 3 Nil 3 4 2 6 3 4 
Polishizecaaks ose Gade 2,623 | 4,240 | 3,749 | 4,279 | 6,113 | 6,302 | 6,949 | 5,104 | 4,186 | 3,062 
Roumsman’s. 6 ceases. 614 781 720 852 | 1,195 | 1,157 | 1,087 848 806 697 
RUSSIAN SS on Peo one ei 27527 |-2- 936 el O70ul 1, S072) 2.b784- 2.256, | 292 16m ial a4 75a) 1074s Lr Arall 
Sparniishav 140s ets oeerr ns 5 5 if 11 2 6 12 
Swedish, .ctecmeck er ik ao 449 375 385 444 638 704 681 376 BYE 355 
SWiSss. sek cease ee 27 61 47 64 90 125 152 147 118 204 
Syrian tery sorts. tees. 53 86 77 60 69 55 80 70 46 49 
Turkish leas. ees. Gace 56 40 30 33 54 28 31 29 28 30 
UnitediStates*. ener. 1,652 1387726 1,374-1. 1, 240) | 179057 182,170 1 2, 013) | 1 O9Snint. O72 ance 

Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 

Slovene) ek. sich noe o 646 | 1,018 | 1,160 979 882 888 845 686 660 382 
Allotherst stk cette me 11 24 54 47 66 55 61 77 117 162 
Totale-3 ia 14,752 (18,527 116,240 (16,618 !22,541 |24,070 |24,866 \17,288 (15,137 | 13,334 


1 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 


11.—Persons Naturalized in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, Calendar Years 


1931-40 
Nationality 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Albanian. d. Cert t. cee see 6 2 y) 4 4 5 13 1 4 2 
Argentinian en). .k.cc cee 3 3 3 6 6 11 3 3 & 2 
Austrians. BEI Fe: 2 Olasteia320 817 973 | 1,190 | 1,193 | 1,276 945 572 766 
Austro-Hungarian.......... 11 3 7 11 5 7 8] Nil 3 4 BO 
Belgian Picts leon aah a A. 540 387 387 OSL 474 453 601 365 359 224 
Braziliante ee ee ene Nil 3 Nil Malle Ishi! 4 Nil 4 Nil Nil 
Bulgarianeeee soe eee 66 47 30 42 49 56 76 50 30 32 
Chineseiny tok eee 24 8 1 1 11 ib 4 6 6 Y) 
CostarRicans oe. . sateen Nil Nil Nil 1 1 Nil Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Czechoslovak...:.......... 1, 471-1 75038hiele Sisele le lode ele 450n 144715 1e858clal 430) eos 604 
Danish eae ec tae 407 334 486 526 829 898 782 378 437 445 
Danzivetay.o aot kere ee 2 6 6 5 5 7 11 4 5 1 
cy DUAN wee oe eee Nil Nil 2] Nil 1 Nil Qe leaiNal 1 Nil 
ECSCONIAT Myeetea ose eee oer 20 16 28 40 57 48 36 29 15 12 
Hinnishtec. ote fee eee 634 409 431 477 697 679 790 709 611 500 
Erench +: 9290:..-c Pie oe 273 146 134 123 169 246 300 219 245 213 
Germania corer 810 648 S51 e076) FIG 2415) OMe ale ia et Osa 543 
Greek..... ler apa eh ION 162 136 121 aA 229 202 196 186 145 83 
Hungarians... oe 1,951 | 1,438 | 1,085 | 1,196 | 1,636 | 1,545 | 1,643.) 1,247 994 595 
Ieelandic#!s 4404. cee a eee 52 26 9 29 34 oe 25 155 28 25 
Ttalians 4). 4.8 eee 2,249 | 1,788 | 1,485 912 987 | 1,075 | 1,295 | 1,135 | 1,096 lp bY 
Japanese. cetis+ tee. ae 9 Nil 18 61 60 51 we) 24 32 
Batvianeeo i bere. oa 47 47 31 50 74 74 74 53 26 24 
Bithuaniane 2b dee eee 249 256 335 391 501 602 471 331 Waza 183 
Tuxemburger. cp sess see 8 10 6 Nil 4 17 11 6 15 5 
Memel (Territory)......... Nil Nil Nil st | a Nad Nil Nil Nil Nil 
MiexiGanit®aucacdeas coe hee 4 eS 1 Ag 3 fs 1 1 s x 
Montenerrin= 2). tae. 4 ee & 3 1 Gs 2 ‘ Saleee NGL “s s 
Wetherlander.tr sasha 405 303 253 236 467 548 570 318 30771. 233 
INorweolsnts ee eee 726 564 620 624 822 860 876 452 406 393 
Palestinian. coc ste: 7 2 5 13 15 11 11 13 il Nil 
Persian’ 4. bree nek 1 9 3 Nil 6 4 2 8 4 6 
Bolish,.:be.. eee eee 5,396 | 5,568 | 5,123 | 5,535 | 7,987 | 8,312 | 8,876 | 6,491 | 5,146 | 3,735 
FROUMANIANNC oe eee 1,209 944 934 | 1,086 | 1,513 | 1,540 | 1,354 | 1,044 959 893 
Russian coh > seo on 5,823 | 5,464 | 2,987 | 2,575 | 2,989 | 3,167 | 2,887 |. 1,889 | 1,343 | 2,642 
Spanish tie ..w eee eee 10 11 10 11 12 
Swedish. tek. . .necc-c cee 752 446 455 516 743 810 815 425 423 423 
SWISS ae Peck hee tee 50 73 54 78 101 141 164 156 135 218 
Syrian eee. cee ss eee. 81 111 90 67 79 67 102 92 ts 76 
FEurkisht Mie: cee. eee 96 53 35 40 60 39 38 35 32 48 
United States..............| 3,251 | 2,375 | 1,757 | 1,535 | 2,309 | 2,624 | 2,390 | 1,314 | 1,260 | 2,480 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- : 
Slovene) Min. cee. ee 1,390 | 1,879 | 1,487 | 1,199 | 1,186 | 1,182 | 1,106 883 843 453 
All otherat..<2 Pt. ee 11 27 60 46 70 68 74 96 140 178 


er | | | J | | | | | 
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Section 8.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a civil force, drilled on military lines, 
maintained by the Dominion Government. Organized in 1873 as the North West 
Mounted Police, its development is traced in summary form at p. 1071 of the 1940 
Year Book. 


At the present time, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible through- 
out Canada for the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea and air. 
It enforces the provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for the suppression of the 
traffic in narcotic drugs and for the enforcement of the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act, and assists the Mines and Resources, Fisheries and several other Dominion 
Departments, in executing the provisions of their respective Acts and, in some cases, 
in administrative duties. It is responsible for the protection of government buildings 
and dockyards. It is the sole police force operating in the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, and performs a variety of services in all provinces and both 
Territories for the Dominion Government. 


Under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, any province may enter into an 
agreement with the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon payment 
for its services. At the present time such agreements are in force with the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at 
present the Minister of Justice) and may be employed anywhere in Canada. From 
a Force of 300 in 1873, the strength on Dec. 31, 1941, was 4,569. Its means of 
transport at the latter date consisted of 139 horses, 609 motor-vehicles, 2 aeroplanes 
and 264 sleigh dogs. It also trains and uses police dogs, 14 being on strength at the 
end of the year. The Force is organized into 18 divisions of varying strength dis- 
tributed over the entire country. The term of engagement is one year for recruits, 
with re-enlistment for a period not exceeding five years. The Officers are Com- 
missioned by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask., and Rockcliffe 
(near Ottawa), Ont. Police colleges are also established at Regina and Rockcliffe, 
where courses of training and instruction are given to keep the Force abreast of the 
latest developments in criminology. ‘These courses are open to all police forces in 
the Dominion. 


In 1937, a “reserve” was established, and now numbers 358. The required 
reserves have been sought principally in large centres, such as Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary and Halifax, where men can be congregated easily 
and where instruction can be given in the evenings. 


As the duties of the Force have increased greatly since the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, authority was granted the Commissioner to re-engage 500 ex- 
members of the Force, 500 recruits and 2,500 special constables, if required. The 
Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is the Registrar General of 


* Revised by Commissioner 8S. IT. Wood, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
37213—60 ; 
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Enemy Aliens in Canada, and the guarding of vulnerable points throughout the 
Dominion rests largely upon the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has furnished one Provost Company, 
comprising approximately 184 men, to the Canadian Active Army. 


Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada 


Organization.*—An outline of the development of the Civil Service and the 
organization of the Civil Service Commission is given at pp. 960-961 of the 1941 
Year Book. 

Since the outbreak of war, many new departments and branches of Government 
have been formed which, being set up under the War Measures Act, are not auto- 
matically governed by the provisions of the Civil Service Act. Nevertheless, an 
Order in Council was passed on Apr. 19, 1940, providing that “the authority vested 
in the Governor in Council under the War Measures Act to make appointments and 
otherwise deal with personnel shall, unless the Treasury Board otherwise directs, 
be exercised subject to the approval of Treasury Board and after investigation of 


need and rates of pay by the Civil Service Commission’’. As a result, the Civil - 


Service Commission is staffing these new divisions under the competitive principle 
while the administrative and technical officers are, as a rule, appointed by the 
Governor in Council. Even where the appointment is to be made by the Governor 
in Council, the Civil Service Commission is consulted as to the need for the position 
and appropriate rate of compensation. During the War practically all appointments 
are being made on a temporary basis and the permanent organization of the depart- 
ments remains unchanged. 


Civil Service Statistics.;—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity 
in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation 
covering all years back to 1912. 

From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly, as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes, 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board 
were also created. In January, 1920, 47,133 persons were employed; this number 
was the highest reached prior to January, 1940, when employees numbered 49,624 
and in January, 1941, when employees numbered 63,454. The increase of 13,830 
in 1940 was due mainly to the creation of the Departments of Munitions and Supply 
and National War Services, and to the extension of the activities of the Department 
of National Defence, particularly in the Air Services. In March, 1941, 13,160 
persons were employed in the Post Office Department, performing services of an 
industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries out of 
payments made by the public for services immediately rendered rather than out 
of taxation. 


*Revised by Miss E. Saunders, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
Bo ft Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
tawa. 
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—Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary), with Total Salaries, 
January, 1925-41 


Norr.—These figures do not include persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes’? whose numbers cannot 
be supplied monthly. Moreover, the figures shown below are not comparable with those for earlier years 
shown at p. 1100 of the 1939 Year Book because various classes of employees (part-time, seasonal, etc.) 


formerly omitted are now included. 


Salaries 
Year Employees Salaries Bonuses and 
Bonuses 
No. $ $ 
UE PAS 18s ANS Ra SO ee 38, 645 4,473,470 ie 461 4,639,931 
Ho aeRO tN yn AE CRN IN Hn oi aee i each 39,097 4,699,076 4,699,076 
NO arte re Me Actes cnn iis va) oa eben iie « 39,440 4,786,615 4,786, 615 
Lp es Rad Re ee ONS ee er eee 40,740 5, 161,558 5,161, 558 
TUIAE so A ra TA a el ee Sine ee 42,038 5,428,058 5,428,058 
UG AD se © eesti ee NN ae Re Ra aN 43 525 5,543, 749 5,543,749 
ASR Te te aes took ce Mee ee the eo Re chit 45, 167 5, 757, 554 5, 757, 554 
ROSE enter ote OME Rea A Oa aRImOn deem 43,784 5, 653, 169 5, 653, 169 
Tere WG OER, ae oe FA. lua: 41,920 4,775,591 || 4,775,591 
NS Abpea eee coke Rene So EE ieee G chhe OaNSRRS 41,346 4,698,536 | 4, 698, 536 
LOS ere ee Sick SOY ek Ow ER aE ORES Rone 41,348 4,757,045 | 4,757,045 
AOS GMa e. Meret aed Lr hia te neta cite eae Aca heave 40, 813 5,000, 539 5,000, 539 
DNS pied me. Ue era nae ES ee in eee 43,413 5,210,210 | 5,210,210 
TAUB Yeier.ceicae dake Ae a a a se ee er 43, 859 5,505,877 5,505, 877 
UREA EE Soe ee eR ee ee) a ee Re 45,437 5,1 20,08L })| 5, 725,081 
LOG ene S ee tere eee an oe ee os Oe Aces 49,624 6,114,363 | 6,114,363 
LOA aetna oe 2c PE ME a ha So 2S 63, 454 7,339, 601 7,339, 601 


1Subject to revision. 


13.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by 


Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1940, and March, 1941 


Notre.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available under the corresponding stub 
items. The numbers of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes’’ are not included in this table, but their 
compensation is included under ‘‘Exxpenditure’’. 


March, 1940 March, 1941 
Department and Branch 
cae se Expenditure Ree Expenditure 
Agriculture— No. $ No. $ 
Departmental Administration.................0.... 101 14,393 102 13,278 
Mase hINeADEK NIC oat sae coger BL be nce hohe soaps pene ake 745 117, 826 681 96,353 
[PPOUNCTIONYSCLVACE sos tne sik ds ne & ih aah sain a ole 1,285 191, 807 1,187 177, 787 
HXPERMMEN val MATING. (2 cky. 10. coats veimns webb oes als 523 119, 679 472 110,399 
WCIENCE SENVICe ee coe oh ce eee we Pot oak eee 429 63, 524 404 66, 433 
Prairie Parm Rehabilitation... .........5 ssc. cee ee es 270 50,029 180 43,076 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act...................005- 1 - 64 13,860 
SRECIALS WiATIOOLWiICOS ca. kk he sya pores oa. vn etidmaeene sete o'el 9 1,369 20 3,197 
MOtals.cA eric Gunes 5 iste cetsdony oko. 3,362 558, 627 3,110 524,383 
ATOMTOSt ee ate aan de one ee isi toe fee sia Sees oes 69 10, 821 55 9,092 
ENG GUT Oia enenalae Mat reek rsecek es a ote wkteeyeaiolage ¢ 280 36, 692 292 42,312 
Cinieminlecr Ord MOMCCE ees ..ce 6c eck ve alsin diess ies + 38 5, 955 16 2,447 
CivaliServace Commission ciec oe5.5. 20.0. Felt aes es Patty 28, 545 364 SOOO TL 
External A ffairs— 
iPninte- Minister, s-OMmiCe@ te sau 6 ove .pae vitepes wale oe oes 34 4, 2442 26 3, 4542 
PAAANIEIGUL A LAMen arse, eat tincha vet cies ck taco soe aides. ao 11,211 83 10, 879 
IPABSNOT UO TEC OSerte aot) ott feed ois aicegale Ge aise 4s 3 - 74 5, 867 
High-Commissioner’s Office, London, Eng. . 46 10, 8462 49 IN 9 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 2 1,777? 5 1, 8692 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, INGZ Ss store ip 1, 0842 3 1,334? 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Ireland....... 3 1, 6192 5 1, 9502 
High-Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. if 625 3 ts 02 
Canadian Legation, Washington, U.S.A.... Be 21 6, 3952 23 7, 3562 
Canadian Legation, Paris, France................... 14 4,387? 5 3, 5692 
Canadian Legation, Brussels, Belgium.............. 5 2,528 2 7152 
Canadian Legation, The Hague, Netherlands....... 4 7792 2 1, 9972 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan. ..............¢.. 10 Daya ay 11 2,6112 
pnewiea Cie. OLaNAtlONB ss semi ceis,e.ccc 1. 2 PAG Mcts ave rhe- 2 5 1, 5972 2 9272 
ea Totals.ceexternalcAtiairs, 0; kcccsklr <isic. cee a 219 49 3672 293 55,5822 


1 Not organized in fiscal year 1940. 
istrative’ for 1940. 


37213—603 


2 Includes living allowances. 


3 Included with ‘‘Admin- 
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13.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by 
Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1940, and March, 1941—continued 


March, 1940 March, 1941 
Department and Branch 
eee aa Expenditure Se BS Expenditure 
Finance— No. $ No. $ 
MaimrDepartmentra. tec at maker oer ee atecieme meee 210 32,150 257 34,761 
Comptrolleniotclreasuryir sneer cr 1,735 211,312 2,919 335, 859 
Royali@anadianiviintenc.q4hees settee nen error 140 21,572 154 19,672 
PAT tt DSOAT Oy: Sh come ees eee ees i oer per ees 18 4,333 17 4,404 
‘Totals, MinanCeterrnhar cert ee ae 2,103 269,367 3,347 394, 696 
Pisheries oy Si ciccr eRe ein beth hor eee eo 312 64, 753 289 62, 934 
Governor General’s Secretary!..................0055: 11 2,500 13 2,650 
HouseioijGommonss:ss se icky open eee 225 o2E220 552 73,000 
IDNSUPAN CO ee cde oe a eon Ee Ret eae reas 53 10, 626 53 10,495 
International oimtiCommissiona: meaner 6 2,625 5 2,000 
Justice— 
Maine epartments aes cees seen eee eee ceeererer 54 10,477 54 10, 298 
ClomencysBbranchicec.) scores see eee 16 2,203 15 2.317 
Purchasine-Acent-sO tice austere ener aero 6 810 6 815 
Penitentianies: 64. eran a Pe eee nO EEE 1,010 129, 237 979 122,675 
Supreme Courts smectic. oh eee ee eres: 20 3, 653 22 4,095 
ExchequenCourt...08 se ee eee een ee 9 1,827 10 1, 888 
Motals .JustiCed. forte eee eee otitis) 148, 207 1,086 142,088 
Labour— |] | A 
Main-Denantment aye ve eer ten eae Mee tee 114 18,460 121 19, 881 
JA TINUEGICS Peso Bete see EEE econ RSA Rl rere cee ee 63 19, 153 60 21,635 
‘Technical auction. oem eeeee ere ene ee 1 192 1 192 
Dominion Unemployment Relief................... 70 10,330 60 9,111 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board...............-..- 55 6,352 103 11,570 
Special War. sees eee eae ree ee tees 2 - 10 1,844 
Totals Wa hbOurwrce tetera eee eee 303 54,487 355 64, 233 
ibrarycol-Parliamenta.- ie eer eee ee 24 4,527 24 4,592 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration...................... NaS 12,747 64 : 11, 954 
FIM IMIS TATION tex ceantssirs aes sie ate os ote Pe ES 600 85, 605 594 84, 104 
IndiancAtiairsis-ce-can che eee eta chee couse 1,067 89,491 1,040 86, 454 
lands Parks andeltorestsin. 2 jane neeee eens era 599 75,210 582 72,418 
Mines:and; Geologynus.dysc econ eke ens ft oer 441 82,717 419 16, 780°, 
SULVeVs andy bnemeenrine meee nce eens cee 403 74,405 579 69,127 
Totals, Mines and Resources............. Sela 420,175 3,278 400, 787 
Munitions andtSupply acne Screen een eee 2 - 1,244 168, 604 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration.................... 188 25,514 165 23,389 
MilitiatServices.o cacti aot Pete ee eae 725 68,416 626 62,480 
INS VAL SeLVICGS os 05 eee eter seit sk ea ne eee 208 69, 746 206 118, 630 
GALT SOL VICOS recta cae aE ie eet omer en ae ae ee 141 16,952 10,518 918,295 
Mailttary.lonosraplic Surnveyseaavene eee ee 16 3,820 16 3, 825 
RoyaliMalitary,Collezenr cms crs aera eee ee 83 Ley bras 74 6,996 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 74 95, 263 36 378,008 
War Emereency, (All Services)> «...50 cae eee Pee lay" 172,904 3,415 296,951 
Totals, National Defence................ 3,592 463,790 15,056 1,808,574 
Nationalektescarch: Councils esse reset eee 310 47,656 585 83,429 
National Revenue— 
Maing Denar tmenta. che tate ee ne tare eee 4,385 760, 734 4,149 658, 294 
income wd axsDivision ce wasee ce tne aoe 1h 45) 183, 885 1e7oD 222,436 
Totals, National Revenue................ 5, 700 944,619 5, 904 880, 730 
INaRIOna AW ari Serv: Cesta nmi esr eta a aaa eee 2 - 1,079 78, 859 
Pensions and National Health— Ps 
BON SIONB ia <ocy- os oes elias Re Ca aoe ae 2,047 248, 056 2,455 288,115 
Canadian Pension Commission.............-....... 200 33, 840 193 |. 31, 733 
Heal thi ey eee OST Se Oe eo eS AHS 301 57, 668 312 80, 224 
Pensions Appeal Courteous ee ee ee on oe ee 5 682 3 - 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission................... 25 3,076 20 Ppl) 
Totals, Pensions and National Health.... PRY Es 343 , 322 2,980 402,442 
1 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 2 Not organized in fiscal] year 1940. 


8 Court abolished. 
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13.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by 
Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1940, and March, 1941—concluded 


March, 1940 March, 1941 
Department and Branch 
Pie Expenditure Strats Expenditure 
No. $ No. $ 
Post Office—1 
NO AO VELNENEN Gerster noe tecareo1d ban alee ac de wateeesc 937 119,405 1,082 131,146 
CORT RS0 lot) STEN ys Tos EO thea aaa ec nN OR a ne OER a 11,920 4, 828,489 12,078 4,589 , 367 
ocales Ost OCG wa) acess & ootosietae. econ 4,947,894 13,160 4,720,513 
Privy Council— 
IPPUVVACOUNCTL OLnCOerr tcc at re ee cece secon 21 3,969 19 oslle 
War Anpomtments bese. 2 2heo co Se eee ut 250 4 307 
Office of the Registrar of Orders in Council......... 1 115 1 115 
Publie Printing and Stationery... ....c..ee. 0s ce oe ee oss 665 101,723 709 110,216 
Public Works— 
WiwalsGOVernInent cs wens. cats csien s csdc site nee ke 261 48,670 258 47,912 
Mautsrderseryicoenc: ke cathe eae Le Re On eee 3,989 390,506 4,280 | 379,338 
Totals, PUDME WOTKS. oo. Os Swe wee ce ate 4,250 439,176 4,538 427,250 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...................-+- 127 281, 800 251 322,707 
DOCTOL Ay OS CAUCE is lice iis ook ne clelie opeties ajerame eee « 408 62,840 423 65, 255 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy................eeeee: 13 2,437 11 2,022 
DEHAELG Mere ree SE creas once ulaieete tah oak ton ess Lae SS 79 11, 947 140 18, 242 
Poldien Settlement Board o.s2 sh. la. sews k ea ce eee. 265 38,907 258 41, 832 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 74 12,794 81 12,804 
Board of Grain Commissioners..............00c000. 621 106, 291 622 109, 168 
Dominion BoTreav.et Statistics, on «aires. aieyie garsietere 552 65, 804 576 64, 850 
Woeightsrand: Measures? 24.400 si. vce es Gesce cd ecles 2 148 21,062 149 21,156 
BBC iriIC ANON GLASS) oe her. t tte co Aalto Rielokes rs 105 17,729 111 17,942 
Commercial Intelligence Service...............005: 102 48,392 103 48,127 
MotionsPictirelb urea ee. once LR aos tse oe testes 30 4,841 oon 5, 155 
1 By dail evs {0} tej = oes Cees OREN RO RC er aCe A a In oe er 20 3,993 20 3,682 
Canadian Government Elevators...............008. 143 19,517 129 16,925 
Canadians hippie! BOATS, acy icitad ars nites is exoteetns 6 839 E29 1,296 
National Film Board..............: at 5 Se TNS tata Sathcnit 2 - i 1,445 
Totals, Trade and Commerce............ 1,801 301, 262 1,839 302, 550 
Transport— 
MINE CUATCINECN tse cstee ts srcic as Recs 6 ce ce cee othe te «lanes 5,313 Dion al 5,504 627,334 
diransport Commissioners: ;... ..eijiechiots Seslite. coats 101 23,050 100 23,950 
PROGAISMALTANSDOMMA ee cist clea ek oe cee eee 5,414 596, 821 - 5, 604 651, 284 
Grand el otalsiee roses ok ss Cees 49,656 10,288,025 66,937 11,915,571 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of non-revenue offices. It should also be noted 
that post-office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public; see text at p. 938. 2 Not 
organized in fiscal year 1940. 


Section 10.—Supervision of Race-Track Betting 


By an amendment to Sect. 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the 
supervision of race-track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Agriculture; the system was operated for the first time during 
the racing season of 1921. The actual supervision is carried out by officers of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Statistics are available from the year 1924 
and are given at p. 1076 of the 1940 Year Book for 1924-29 and at p. 965 of the 1941 
Year Book for 1930-39. As these statistics are published in the Annual Report of 
the Department of Agriculture, they will be omitted from future editions of the 
Year Book. 
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Section 11.—The Tariff Board 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (c. 55, 21-22 
Geo. V). A description of the duties of the Board appears at pp. 965-966 of the 
1941 Year Book; as no changes have occurred, the material is not repeated in this 
volume. 


Section 12.—Dominion Trade and Industry Commission © 


The work of the Commission is closely allied to that of the Tariff Board, and 
the reader is referred to the note under Section 11, above. 


Section 13.—Other Miscellaneous Administration 


Certain phases of Dominion Government activity, such as the operations of the 
International Joint Commission and certain specialized activities of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, were treated in the 1930 edition of the Year Book, as 
follows :— 


International Joint Commission, pp. 1014-1015; 
Geodetic Survey of Canada, p. 1015; 
Topographical Survey, p. 1016; 

Dominion Observatories, p. 1017. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT WAR-TIME ADMINISTRATION 


Under the War Measures Act, the National Resources Mobilization Act and 
other war-time statutes, the powers of the Government have been vastly extended, 
and they authorize the complete mobilization of the human and material resources 
of the nation in any way necessary to the security of the State. The guidance and 
control of the national effort so as to provide a maximum war contribution has 
required immense expansion in Government war-time administration. Existing 
departments have been enlarged and new ones created. In addition, numerous 
- boards, agencies, etc., have been formed to cope with the many problems arising 
out of the transformation to a war-time economy. In the Introduction to this 
volume there appears a general survey of the principal accomplishments of these 
war-time departments, etc., during the past year. More detailed accounts of the 
work of many of the boards and agencies are to be found throughout the chapter 
material; adequate references to these are provided in the Index, and in some cases 
in the Introduction. The present description outlines briefly, the main functions | 
of the two new war-time government departments, namely, the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and the Department of National War Services, so as to give 
some idea of the purpose of each in the general war program. 


Section 1.—The Department of Munitions and Supply 


The Department of Munitions and Supply was created by the Munitions and 
Supply Act [e. 3; 1939 (2nd Session) as amended by c. 31, 1940], came into force 
and operation on.Apr. 9, 1940.- It was preceded by the War Supply Board, 
which, in turn, had replaced the Defence Purchasing Board, created in July, 1939. 
The Department centralizes all purchases on behalf of the Armed Forces, the 
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British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the United Kingdom, the Dominions 
and the United States of America and other Allied Governments, for war supplies 
and equipment; it ‘constructs and carries out defence projects required by the 
Armed Services; and it is, in addition, charged with mobilizing and conserving the 
resources of Canada necessary for the prosecution of the War. 


The procurement functions of the Department are performed through pro- 
duction and purchasing branches and through Government-owned companies. 
The supply functions are exercised by Controllers with wide powers over the supply 
of essential goods and materials. The Priorities Branch of the Department fixes 
priorities of production, transport and delivery, and issues orders accordingly. 


The Department itself does not decide what goods and materials should be 
purchased, but rather acts as purchasing agent for the fighting services. Further, 
the Department does not inspect or receive the munitions of war and supplies that 
it purchases, nor does it pay for them. ‘The former is done by those who are to use 
the purchases, and the latter by Treasury officers of both the Department of National 
Defence and the Canadian Treasury. Certain of the projects, however, have been 
set up as wholly owned Crown companies, including those for the manufacture of 
small arms and precision instruments, for the accumulation of strategic materials, 
and for exercising supervisory functions. 


The production of war materials and equipment on a vast scale has meant the 
application of an increasingly large share of Canadian resources to war use. 


’ The organization of this effort has required an important measure of control over 


Canadian economic activity, and the Controllers supervise and regulate the use of 
the raw materials and related industries. Responsible to the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply are the Controllers of Lumber, Machine Tools, Metals, Oil, Power, 
Steel, Motor-Vehicles, Ship Repairs, Chemicals, Transit and Supplies. The Con- 
trollers are organized into a Wartime Industrial Control Board which acts as a 


mutual consultative agency, and maintains direct liaison with the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board. The public has become familiar with many of the Controllers’ 
orders as they affect the daily life of the people. ‘These are dealt with in the several 
chapters of the Year Book, such as Mines and Minerals, Manufactures, etc. (see 
Index). 


Prior to the entry of the United States into the War, and to a greater degree 
since then, liaison officers of the Department have maintained close contact with 
the corresponding departments of the United States Government. United States 
and Canadian citizens sit on joint boards guiding the productive efforts of the two 
countries into parallel and complementary lines to effect the most efficient use of 
the resources and facilities with a view to maximum war production. 


Section 2.—The Department of National War Services 


The Department of National War Services was established by Act of Parliament 
in July, 1940, to assist in carrying out the provisions of the National Resources 
Mobilization Act, 1940, concerned with the mobilization ofiall the effective resources 
—both human and material—of the nation. The Department was also empowered 
to promote, organize and co-ordinate voluntary war services and to make the most 
effective use of the existing services and of material contributions made for the 
prosecution of the War. As reorganized under P.C. 8488 of Oct. 31, 1941, it consists 
of the following Divisions: National Registration Division; Mobilization Division; 
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Public Information Division; Voluntary and Auxiliary Services Division; Women’s 
Voluntary Services Division; and Salvage Division. In addition, the Canadian 
Broadeasting Corporation (see pp. 576 to 577), the Canadian Travel Bureau and 
the National Film Board, were, by Order in Council in the early months of 1941, 
placed under the supervision of the Minister of National War Services. 


In regard to the mobilization of man-power the Department utilizes its National 


Registration records to determine the men who will undergo military training. | 


This function is under the jurisdiction of administrative boards for each of the 138 
administrative divisions, under the immediate jurisdiction of one of the Associate 
Deputy Ministers.* 


The Department of Public Information utilizes the press, motion pictures, 
radio, posters and all other popular media to bring to the attention of the people 
the facts and ideas that will arm them for the great struggle in which the country 
is engaged. Pamphlets, booklets and leaflets are distributed to schools, colleges, 
universities, trade unions, service clubs, boards of trade and church organizations 
to provide factual summaries of Canada’s war effort and inspirational material. 
The information is carefully selected and originates in Canada and elsewhere. 
The material is distributed in Canada, the United States and other parts of the 
world. 


The Voluntary and Auxiliary Services Division administers the War Charities 
Act and controls all appeals to the Canadian public for funds in connection with the 
War. The Auxiliary Services, namely, the Salvation Army Red Shield War Services 
Fund, the Knights of Columbus Canadian Army Huts Fund, the Canadian 
Y.M.C.A.’s War Services Fund, the Canadian Y.W.C.A.’s War Services Fund, the 
Canadian Legion War Services Fund and the Navy League of Canada render service 
to the men of the Armed Forces and those of the Mercantile Marine, both within 
and without military establishments inside and outside Canada. The cost of 
operation of these Auxiliary Services is provided by the Government. The question 
of where and how these Auxiliaries will operate is under the direction of the Auxiliary 
Services Branch of the Department of National Defence, but the funds for their 
operations for the current fiscal year ($6,000,000) are provided from the War 
Appropriation to the Department of National War Services. Detailed budgets 
must be submitted to this Department by these Auxiliary Services, and these bud- 
gets, when so submitted, are referred by the Department to a Committee of citizens 
representative of all sections of Canada, known as the National War Charities 
Funds Advisory Board. This Board minutely examines all budgets and recom 
mends what amount should be allowed. ‘The Department checks these expenditures. 


The Women’s Voluntary Services Division has for its object the co-ordination of 
the voluntary efforts of the women of Canada and the encouragement of the organ- 
ization of women’s voluntary services on a community basis with a view to their 
best utilization for the needs of their communities and utilization of their efforts in 
relation to war organizations. 


*Maj.-Gen. L. R. LaFleche, D.S.O. 


r 
| 
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The Salvage Division is entrusted with the creation of voluntary salvage corps 
across Canada for the collection of salvage, the encouragement of an increased use of 
the facilities of municipalities in salvage collection and the promotion and publiciza- 
tion of salvage campaigns. 


All censorship activities in relation to the Government have now been trans- 
ferred to the Department, under the Director of Censorship, who is directly respons- 
ible to the Minister. Heretofore, censorship was spread among several departments. 
These have now been brought under one head, subject to centralized control, and 
answerable to the Minister of National War Services. 


The Canadian Travel Bureau was transferred to the Department, and a Com- 
mittee known as the Tourist Development Committee created under the chairman- 
ship of one of the Associate Deputy Ministers* of the Department. The activities 
of the Bureau have, of necessity, been greatly restricted owing to war conditions. 


The National Registration Division, which conducted the National Registration 
in August, 1940, and has since maintained the records thereof, and has made the 
same available for the use of all departments of government, was transferred to the 
Department of Labour, by Order in Council P.C. 2253 of Mar. 21, 1942, where it 
is being consolidated into a man-power records section of that Department, to be 
maintained for the purposes of the National Selective Service system. 


* Mr. Justice T. C. Davis. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA 


CONSPECTUS 
PaGE PaGcE 
Section 1. Tur DomINION BUREAU OF SrcTion 4. PUBLICATIONS OF PROVINCIAL 


STATISTICS: Bit ceed el. vrcanaies Maniameiane 946 GOVERNMENTS». 7... bic -usetan yi meee 966 
: SEecTION 5. REPORTS OF DOMINION AND : 
Section 2. Acts ADMINISTERED By Do Provincia, Royat Commissions, To- 


MINION DEPARTMENTS............-06 957 CAT WT | SRMOITG Se Gir EC corete 
SrcTIon 3. PUBLICATIONS OF DOMINION or British RoyaLt COMMISSIONS HAY- 
WOPARUMEN DTS mec eee enue rere certs 959 ING A BEARING ON CANADA........0<6 973 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in Section 1. Section 2 contains a list of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and 
Section 3 a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed, 
in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments, 
and by a list of Royal Commissions appointed by the Dominion or the provinces 
as well as British Royal Commissions concerned with Canada, given in Section 5. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43).* The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (1) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (2) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created but it was not until 
1918 that the recommendations of the Commission were embodied in legislation. 


The 1941 Year Book, at pp. 968-969, gives salient features of the Statistics 
Act and outlines the growth, organization and purpose of the Bureau. A fuller 
account of the formation of the Bureau is given at pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year 
Book. 


Publications.—Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parliament each 
year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and bulletins. 
Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but the Bureau itself 
operates its own contact printing presses and all processed reports and bulletins are 
completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead, which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $30 per year entitles 


“3 Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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the payer to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception of 
news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups; these are referred to in the respective sections of the following list. 


Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada, Ottawa. 


ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. (Included in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents.) 


POPULATION— 
I. CENSUS 
(A ) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


Vol. I. General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. Price, Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion, 


birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth £1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IV. Birthplace Racial Origin, and Year of Immigration of the People—Classified 
and cross-classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, religion, 
language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. V. Earnings of Wage-Earners, Dwellings, Households, Families, Blind and Deaf- 
Mutes—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, year of immigration, 
naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, literacy, school 
attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vol. VIII. Agriculture—Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hosgpitals for the Sick—Type, bed capacity, facilities, move- 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitals—Movement of patient population; their 
psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc.; Charitable and. 
Benevolent Institutions—T ype, movement of population, finance, inmates, age, sex, 
administration and personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions—Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizenship, racial 
origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal condition, 
social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and expenditures. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vols. X and XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Retail merchandise 
trade cross-classified by kind of business, type of operation, size of business, em- 
ployees; salaries and wages, capital investment, rent and other operating expenses, 
credit, etc.; wholesale trade cross-classified by type of establishment, kind of busi- 
ness, operating expenses, etc.; with special reports on retail trade in urban and rural 
areas, chain stores, food retailing, drug stores, hotels, moving-picture theatres, 
Sooper ative marketing and purchasing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents, each 
volume. 
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POPULATION—continued 
I. CENSUS—continued 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded 


Vols. XII and XIII. Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of out- 
standing Canadian problems as follows: (1) Population Growth; (2) Age Distri- 
bution of the Canadien People; (3) Fertility of the Population of Canada; (4) Racial 
Origins and Nativity of the Canadian People; (5) Illiteracy and School Attendance 
in Canada; (6) Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian People; (7) The 
Canadian Family; (8) Housing and Rentals in Canada; (9) Dependency of Youth; 
(10) Occupational Structure of the Canadian People; (11) Unemployment; (12) 
Population Basis of Agriculture; (13) Canadian Life Tables, 1931. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7,8, 9, 11 and 13 are already published as separates (Nos. 9 and 13 out of print); 
the remainder are in course of preparation. Price of each monograph, 35 cents, except 
No. 11, which is 60 cents. 


AGRICULTURE— 
Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of field crops, 
vegetables, fruits, and forest products: published separately for each province. 
Price 25 cents each. 


(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


(1) Porpuntation—Final Bulletins—(XVI) Ages, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets 
in Canada, 1931. (XX VII) Immigrant Population Classified by Sex, Country of 
Birth, Province of Residence, Years of Arrival in Canada, and Citizenship of the 
Foreign Born, 1931. (X XIX) Birthplace of the Population Classified According to 
Nativity of Parents for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXX) Canadians and Other 
Nationals. (XX XI) Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada 
and Provinces, 1931. (XXXII) Literacy, Language Spoken, and Conjugal Con- 
dition of the Population Ten Years of Age and Over, 1931. (XX XIII) Earnings 
Among Wage-Earners for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXIV) Ages of the 
Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over, for Canada and Provinces, 1931. 
(XX XVII) Age Distribution by Five-Year Age Groups for Cities, Towns, and 
Villages of 5,000 Population and Over, 1931. (XX XVIII) Population of the Muni- 
cipal Wards of Montreal City by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, 
Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, 1931. 
(XL) Population of the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by 
Sex, Census of 1931. (XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Age and Over, Gainfully Em- 
ployed by Race, Occupation, and Sex, in British Columbia, 1931. (XLIII) Blind. 
(XLIV) Deaf Mutes. (XLV) Racial Origins of Gaintully Occupied, Ten Years of 
Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. (XLVI) Birthplaces of Gainfully 
Occupied Ten Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. (X LVII) 
Conjugal Conditions of Gainfully Occupied Females, Fifteen Years of Age and Over, 
for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. Distribution of Occupations by Industry. 
Unemployment and Earnings Among Wage-Earners—(I) Saint John, N.B.; (II) 
Winnipeg, Man.; (III) Kitchener, Ont.; Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. 
Reprints.—Age Distribution. Earnings of Wage-Earners. 


[Note.—For Census monographs on population, see under Vols. XII and XIII, above.} 


(2) AaricuttuRE—Final Bulletins—Animal Products on Farms, by Counties—(VII) 
Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (1X) British Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, by 
Counties—(X) Prince Edward Island; (XI) Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; 
(XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; (XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; 
(XVII) Ontario. (XX) Stock Sold Alive, Stock Slaughtered; Young Animals 
Raised, 1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census 
Divisions. (XXIV) Forest Products of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
1930. (XXV) Condition of Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
(X XVI) Area of Field Crops, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


(C) Report of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 
Vol. I. - Population and Agriculture. (Price $1). 
Pr. I. Popuntation—Age, conjugal condition, birthplace, racial origin, immigrant 


population, citizenship, naturalization, language and mother tongue, years at school, 
literacy, school attendance. 


Pr, Il, Agricutrure—Farm population, farm workers and weeks of hired labour, 
area and condition of occupied farm land, farm values and value of farm products, 
farm revenues, farm expenses, mortgages, liens and rates of interest, size of farm, 
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POPULATION—continued 
_ I. CENSUS—continued 
(C) Report of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:—concluded 


tenure, field crops, crop failure, live stock, stock sold alive, stock slaughtered and 
animal products, type of farm, farm machinery, co-operative buying and selling, 
non-resident farms, vacant or abandoned farms, age of farm operator, years a farmer 
and years on present farm, birthplace of farm operator, racial origin of farm operator, 
immigrant farm operators and period of residence in Canada, apiaries. 


Vol. II. Gainfully Occupied, Wage-Earners, Unemployment on June 1, 1936, Earnings 


and Employment during the Census year ended June 1, 1936, Buildings, Dwellings, 
Households and Families—Occupation, age, conjugal condition, birthplace, period 
of arrival of immigrants, racial origin, status, years at school, industry, retired 
males, cause of unemployment on June 1, 1936, duration of unemployment, relief, 
potential wage-earners (14-24 years), buildings, dwellings, all households, normal 
households, wage-earner households, tenure and sub-tenure, value of home, monthly 
rent, rooms occupied, kind of dwelling, size of household, families in household, 
lodgers, earnings of heads of households, all families, normal families, wage-earner 
families, female heads of families, earnings of heads of families. (Price $1). 


[Nore.—Vols. I and II are published separately for each province, Price 50 cents each.] 
(D) Bulletins of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 
(1) Poputation—Final Bulletins—(XX) Final Population of Prairie Provinces, Price 


25 cents. (X XI) Occupations and Industries of Gainfully Occupied for Cities of 
10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XXIII) Report on Population Classi- 
fication by Provinces, Price 25 cents. (X XIV) Unemployment among Wage-Earners 
for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (X XVI) Earnings and 
Employment among Wage-Earners for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 
25 cents. (XXVIII) Occupations and Industries of Gainfully Occupied for the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (X XIX) 
Unemployment among Wage-Earners for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXX) Unemployment and Earnings among Wage- 
Earners on and Not on Relief in Cities of 30,000 Population and Over, Price 26 cents. 
(XX XT) Earnings and Employment among Wage-Earners for the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXXII) Earnings of 
Wage-Earner Heads by Tenure and Size of Family for Cities of 10,000 Population 
and over, Price 25 cents. (XX XIII) Occupations in Relation to Length of School 
Life for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Aa@ricuttuRE.—Final Bulletins —(X XII) Manitoba—Preliminary Report on 


Agriculture, Price 25 cents. (XXV) Saskatchewan—Preliminary Report on Agri- 
heey Price 25 cents. (XXVIII) Alberta—Preliminary Report on Agriculture, 
rice 25 cents. 


(EH) Bulletins of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941:— 
(1) Poputation—Preliminary Bulletins (Price 10 cents each)—(5) Population of the 


(2) 
(3) 


counties, townships, cities and towns in the Province of Prince Edward Island. 
(11) Population of the Federal Electoral Districts in the Provinces of Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. (14) Population of the 
Federal Electoral Districts in the Prairie Provinces. (15) Population for census 
divisions, municipalities or subdivisions in the Province of British Columbia. 
(16) Population of the Federal Electoral Districts in the Province of British 
Columbia. (17) Population for census divisions, municipalities or subdivisions 
in the Prairie Provinces. (18) Population of the Federal Electoral Districts 
in the Province of Alberta. (19) Population of the Federal Electoral Dis- 
tricts in the Province of Ontario. (20) Population of Canada by Provinces, 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. (21) Population of counties, cities, 
towns and other subdivisions in the Province of Nova Scotia. (22) Popu- 
lation of counties, cities, towns, villages and other subdivisions in the Province 
of New Brunswick. (23) Population of counties, cities, towns, villages and other 
subdivisions in the Province of Ontario. (24) Population of counties, cities, towns, 
villages, parishes, townships and other subdivisions in the Province of Quebec. 
(25) Population classified by sex for provinces, counties or census divisions. 


Hovustna—A series of bulletins on Housing Conditions cities of 30,000 population 
and over, Price 10 cents, 25 have been issued to date. 


AGRicuLTuRE—Preliminary Bulletins (Price 10 cents each )—(1) The Number of 
Vegetable and Fruit Farms in Canada by Provinces. (3) Manitoba: Number of 
Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by Census Division and Muni- 
cipality. (4) Saskatchewan: Number of Occunied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable 
Farms by Census Division and Municipality. (5) New Brunswick: Number of Oc- 
cupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by County and Parish. (6) Prince 
Edward Island: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by 
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POPULATION—concluded 
I. CENSUS—concluded 


(E) Bulletins of the Eighth Census of Canada, 1941:—concluded 


County and Township. (8) Alberta: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and 
Vegetable I'arms by Census Division and Municipality. (9) Ontario: Number of 
Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by County and Township. (10) 
Manitoba: Area of Field Crops, 1941. (11) Ontario: Area of Field Crops, 1941. (12) 
British Columbia: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms 
by Census Subdivision. (13) Prince Edward Island: Area of Field Crops, 1941, (14) 
Quebec: Number of Occupied Farms and of Fruit and Vegetable Farms by County. 
(15) New Brunswick: Area of Field Crops, 1941. (16) Alberta: Area of Field Crops, 
1941. (17) Saskatchewan: Area of Field Crops, 1941. 


II. INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 
II, VITAL STATISTICS 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 50 cents; Preliminary Annual Report 


on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents; Preliminary Quarterly Report on 
Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; Monthly Report of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages registered in Cities, Price 50 cents per year; A Study in Maternal, 
Infant and Neo-Natal Mortality, 1926-40, Price 25 cents; Annual Report on Divorce, 
Price 10 cents. A list of Reports issued in previous years and still in print will be 
found in the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 


PRODUCTION— 


I. ANNUAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION 
Including and differentiating gross and net values of—(1) Primary Production (agri- 


culture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining and electric power), (2) Secondary 
Production (general manufactures, custom and repair, and construction), and (3) 
Provincial and Per Capita Analyses, with explanation of method, Price 25 cents. 


II. AcricuttureE (Subscription price for all publications of the Agricultural Branch, $10 


per year.) 


(1) Agricultural Production—Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics with Table of 


Contents and Index, Price $1 per year. (The official record of current statistical data 
relating to agriculture. Contains reports on crop conditions, prices, weather, etc.— 
estimates of areas, yields, quality, and value of field crops—value of farm lands— 
wages of farm help—number and values of farm live stock and poultry—dairying— 
fruit—eggs—tobacco—apiculture—maple products—clover and grass seed—fibre 
flax—miscellaneous crops—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agricultural 
production—index numbers of prices, production, and values of field crops.) Re- 
printed from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics: (a) The Fertilizer 
Trade in Canada; (b) Farm Expenditures in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1934 ; 
(c) Survey of Farm Operating Expenditures, Canada, 1938, Price 10 cents; (d) Pro- 
duction of Meat Animals and Consumption of Meats in Canada, 1920-38. The 
influence of precipitation and temperature on wheat yields in the Prairie Provinces, 
1921-1940. Annual Statistics of Fruit, Nursery Stock and Floriculture, Price 25 
cents. Statistical Handbook of Canadian Tobacco, Price 25 cents. Handbook of 
Instructions to Crop Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricultural Statis- 
tics. Crop Reports—released on dates listed in the Crop-Reporting Program— 
covering: (a) Intentions to Plant Field Crops; (6) Winter-killing and Spring Con- 
dition of Fall Wheat, Fall Rye, and Hay and Clover Meadows; (c) Progress of 
Spring Seeding; (d) Acreage, Condition, Yield, Stocks on Hand, and Value of Field 
Crops; (e) Telegraphic Crop Reports, June-September, weekly for the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, and every second week for all Canada, Price $2 per year. Monthly Condition 
Reports (seasonal) with preliminary estimates of Production for: (a) Fruit and 
Vegetables, Price $1 per year; (b) Tobacco, Price 81 per year. 


(See also Census of Agriculture under ‘‘Population’’.) 
(2) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 


50 cents; -(b) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price 81 per year; (c) Quarterly 
Review of Canadian Coarse Grains, Price $1 per year; (d) Canadian Grain Statistics 
(weekly report on grain supplies and movements), Price 82 per year; (e) Canadian 
Milling Statistics (monthly), Price 50 cents per year; (f) List of Mills with Capacity, 
Price 81; (g) The Grain Situation in Argentina (monthly), Price $1 per year; (h) 
World Trade in Barley, 1927-1937, Price 59 cents; (i) World Trade in Wheat Flour, 
1926-1938, Price 50 cents. 


(3) Live Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal 


Products Statistics, Price 50 cents; (b) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of 
Meats, Price 15 cents; (c) Annual Surveys of Live Stock and Poultry at June 1 and 
Dec. 1, Price 25 cents; (d) Annual Report cn Production of Poultry and Eggs, 
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PRODUCTION—continued 

II. Acricutture—concluded 

(3) Live Stock and Animal Products—concluded 
Price 25 cents; (e) Monthly Reports on Cold Storage Holdings in Canada (1) Stocks 
of Butter, Cheese and Eggs in the Principal Cities of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; 

- (2) Meat and Lard, Price $1 per year; (3) Fish, Price $1 per year; (4) Dairy and Poul- 
try Products, Price $1 per year; (5) C anadian Fruit and Vegetables, Price 50 cents 
per year; (f) Annual Summary of Cold Storage Holdings, Price 25 cents; (g) Whole- 
sale Stocks of Food Commodities in Canada in Cold and Common Storage 1920-1939, 
Price 25 cents; (h) Monthly Review of Deiry Production, Price $1 per year; (i) The 
Dairy Situation in Canada (quarterly), Price $1 per year; (j) Annual Report on 
Dairying Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents. 

(4) Other—Annual Reports on the Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax. Annual 
Report on Maple Products. Periodic reports on cash income from the sale of farm 
products, Price 10 cents. Report of the Conference on Agricultural Statistics, 
Ottawa, Mar. 30-Apr. 2, 1936. 

III. Furs 

Advance Report on Fur Farms, Price 10 cents. Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 
25 cents. List of Companies, Firms, and Individuals Engaged in Fur Farming in 
Canada (issued in 4 sections), Price $1 per section. Advance Bulletin on Statistics 
of the Production of Raw Furs, Price 10 cents. Annual Bulletin on the Production 
of Raw Furs heompaising the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms), 
Price 25 cents. 

IV. FIsHERIES 

Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics, Price 35 cents. Advance Bulletins on Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces: Prince Edward Island, Price 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 
Price 10 cents; ‘New Brunswick, Price 10 cents; Quebec, Price 10 cents; Ontario, The 
Prairie Provinces and Yukon, Price 10 cents; British Columbia, Price 10 cents; 
Canada, Price 10 cents. 

V. Forestry 

Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.), Price 25 cents. 

[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forest Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures”’, Section 

VII, Subsection (5).] 
VI. Minera Propuction (MINING AND METALLURGY) 
Nore.—Subscription price for all Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Reports [including Reports under 


groups (6), (7), (8) and (9), p. 953). $15 per year. 


(1) General—(a ) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1939,* Price 50 cents; 

b) Preliminary Report (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 

25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals—reports on gold, petroleum- 
natural gas production. Yearly subscription $1 per report. 

(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, 1939,* Price 59 cents; (b) 
Monthly Summary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per 
year; (c) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per 
year. 

(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 
cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of gold), Price 50 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobalt-arsenic mining and 
silver-lead-zinc mining), Price 25 cents. The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting, 
and Refining Industry, Price 25 cents. The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry, Price 25 cents. The complete Mining Series of Reports (with the exception 
of Coal), Price $7. 

Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents; Asbestos, Price 25 cents; Feldspar and 
Quartz, Price 25 cents; Gypsum, Price 25 cents; Iron oxides, Price 15 cents;. Natural 
Gas, Price 26 cents; Petroleum, Crude, Price 25 cents; Salt, Price 25 cents; Tale and 
Soapstone, Price 15 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals (including barytes, 
fluorspar, magnesium sulphate, mineral waters, moss, peat, phosphate, silica brick, 
sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate), Price 25 cents. 

Structural Materials—The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; Clay and Clay Pro- 
ducts, Price 25 cents; Lime, Price 25 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 25 cents; Stone, 
Price 50 cents. 

[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and Their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals, 
Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals, and-Chemicals and Allied Products listed under 
**Manufactures”’, Section VII, Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] 

* These reports for years later than 1939 have been discontinued for the duration of the War. 
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PRODUCTION—continued 
VII. MANUFACTURES 


Notrz.—For publications of water-power and central-electric-station statistics, see under 
heading ‘‘Public Utilities’, p. 955 


(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 
cents. Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents; also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities: Quebec, Price 
25 cents; Ontario, Price 26 cents; British Columbia, Price 25 cents; Prairie Provinces, 
Price 25 cents; Maritime Provinces, Price 25 cents. Quantity of Manufacturing 
Production in Canada, 1923-29; Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products (Biennial)—General Report on Manufactures of 
Vegetable Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Miscellaneous 
Food including Coffee, Tea and Spices, Price 25 cents; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Pre- 
paration, including Canning, Evaporating and Preserving, and Pickles, Sauces, 
Vinegar and Cider, Price 26 cents; (c) Flour and Grist Mill Products, Price 25 cents; 
(d) Bread and Other Bakery Products, Price 25 cents; (e) Biscuits and Confectionery, 
including Cocoa and Chocolate, Price 25 cents; (f) Macaroni and Vermicelli, Price 15 
cents; (g) Distilled Liquors, Price 25 cents; (h) Breweries, Price 25 cents; (1) Wine, 
Price 25 cents; (7) Rubber Industry, Price 25 cents; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods, 
Price 16 cents; (1) Sugar Refineries, Price 25 cents; (m) Tobacco Products, Price 25 
cents; (n) Linseed Oil and Soya Bean Oil, Price 15 cents; (0) The Canned Foods 
Industry, Price 25 cents; (p) Ice Cream, Price 15 cents; (q) Pack of Fruits and Veget- 
ables, (preliminary), Price 10 cents; (r) Aerated Waters, Price 25 cents; (s) Stock and 
Poultry Foods, Price 25 cents; (t) Stocks of Unmanufactured Tobacco on Hand, | 
(quarterly report), Price $1 per year; (u) Stocks of Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
(quarterly report), Price $1 per year. 


Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 25 cents; (b) Processed Cheese, 
Price 10 cents; (c) Leather Tanneries, Price 25 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Leather 
Goods, Leather Belting, Leather Boot and Shoe Findings, Price 25 cents: (e) Leather 
Boots and Shoes, Price 25 cents; (f) Leather Gloves and Mittens, Price 20 cents; 
(g) Fur Goods and Fur Dressing, Price 25 cents. Monthly bulletin on Boot and Shoe 
Production, Price £1 per year (including annual). Monthly bulletin on Concentrated 
ee tye Price $1 per year (including annual report on the dairy factory 
industry). 


(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘ Agriculture’’.) 


(4) Textile and Allied Industries (Biennial)—General Report on the Textile Industries of 
Canada, Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, 
yarn, thread, and waste), Price 35 cents; (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, 
carpets, and woollen goods, n.e.s.), Price 35 cents; (c) The Silk Industry, Price 25 
cents; (d) Men’s Factory Clothing, including men’s furnishings, Price 25 cents; (e) 
Women’s Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; (f) Hats and Caps, Price 25 cents; (g) 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods, Price 25 cenis; (h) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs, 
Price 15 cents; (1) Cordage, Rope and Twine, Price 25 cents; (7) Corsets, Price 15 
cents; (k) Cotton and Jute Bags, Price 16 cents; (1) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles, 
Price 15 cents; (m) Awnings, Tents and Sails, Price 16 cents. 


(8) Manufactures of Forest* Producis—Printed Reports, Price 50 cents each; (a) The 
Lumber Industry; (6) The Pulp and Paper Industry, 1938-39; (c) Wood-Using 
Industries, 1937-39; (d) Paper-Using Industries, 1988-39. Annual bulletins: (a) 
The Lumber Industry, 1938-39, Price 35 cents; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada 
and the United States (biennial), Price 35 cents; (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Price 30 cents; (d) Wood-Using Industries (Summary), Price 85 cents. An- 
nual Preliminary Reports on Wood-Using Industries; (a) Planing Mills, Sash and 
Door Factories, Price 20 cents; (b) Hardwood Flooring, Price 15 cents; (c) Furniture, 
Price 15 cents; (d) Boxes, Baskets and Crates, Price 15 cents; (e) Carriages, Sleighs 
and Vehicle Supplies, Price 15 cents; (f) Cooperage, Price 10 cents; (q) Coffins and 
Caskets, Price 19 cents; (h) The Wooden Refrigerator Industry, Price 19 cents; (i) 
Boat Building, Price 10 cents; (7) Lasts, Trees, and Shoe Findings, Price 10 cents; 
(i) Handles. Spools and Woodturning, Price 10 cents; (1) Wooden-ware, Price 10 
cents; (m) Excelsior, Price 10 cents; (n) Beekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s Supplies, 
Price 10 cents; (0) Miscellaneous Wood- Using Industries, Price 10 cents. Annual 
Preliminary Reports on Paper-Using Industries: (a) The Printing Trades (compris- 
ing the following industries: Printing and Publishing; Printing and Bookbinding; 
Lithographing; Engraving, Sterotyping and Electrotyping; Trade Composition; 
and Blue Printing) Price 35 cents, (b) Paper Boxes and Bags, Price 25 cents; (c) 


(3 


_— 


* Subscription price for all Forestry publications $6 per year. 
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PRODUCTION—continued 
VII. MANuFActuRES—concluded 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Manufactures of Forest Products—concluded 


Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; (d } Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 cents. Monthly 
bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing Production, Price 10 cents per copy, or 50 cents per 
year; (b) Asphalt Roofing Sales, Price 10 cents per copy, or 60 cents per year. 


Tron and Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry, Price 15 cents— 
(a) Primary Iron and Steel, Price 25 cents; (b) Iron Castings, Price 26 cents: (c) 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus, Price 25 cents; (d) Boilers, Tanks and Plate- 
work, Price 25 cents; (e) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 25 cents; (f) 
Automobile Parts and Accessories, Price 25 cents; (g) Automobile Statistics for 
Canada, Price 50 cents; (h) Railway Rolling-Stock, Price 25 cents; (i) Wire and Wire 
Goods, Price 25 cents; (7) Sheet Metal Products, Price 25 cents; (k) Hardware, Tools 
and Cutlery, Price 25 cents; (1) Bridge Building and Structural Steel, Price 25 cents; 
(m) Machinery, Price 25 cents; (n) Bicycles, Price 16 cents; (0) Shipbuilding, Price 
15 cents; (p) Aircraft, Price 15 cents; (q¢) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products, 
Price 25 cents; (r) Iron and Steel and Their Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. 
Commodity bulletins on the production of pig-iron, steel, washing machines, cream 
separators, warm air furnaces, galvanized sheets, wire nails, wire rope and cable, 
steel wire, wire fencing, stoves, etc. Monthly Reports: (a) Pig-Iron, Steel, and Ferro- 
Alloys, Price $1 per year: (b) Steel Ingots, Price $1 per year. Quarterly Report 
on Galvanized Sheets, Price $1 per year. 


Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminium Products, Price 18 cents; (b) Brass and Copper 
Products, Price 25 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 25 cents; (d) Jewellery and 
Silverware, Price 25 cents; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 50 cents; 
(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 15 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 25 cents; (h) Manufactures of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
(final summary) Price 10 cents. Quarterly reports: Production and Sales of Radio 
Sets, Price $1 per year; Sales of Storage Batteries, Price $1 per year. Commodity 
bulletins on the production of batteries, silverware, vacuum cleaners, electric motors 
and generators, electric transformers, incandescent lamps, etc. 


Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- 
erals, Price 10 cents—(a) The Asbestos Mining Industry and the Asbestos Products 
Industry, Price 25 cents; (b) The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; (c) Coke and Gas, 
Price 25 cents; (d) Glass (blown, cut, and ornamental, etc.), Price 15 cents; (e) 
Gypsum Mining and Gypsum Products Industry, Price 25 cents; (f) Lime, Price 
25 cents; (g) Petroleum Products, Price 50 cents; (h) Clay and Clay Products, 
Price 25 cents; (i) Salt, Price 25 cents; (7) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 16 cents; (k) Stone 
(primary and manufactures), Price 50 cents; (l) Abrasives, Price 18 cents; (m) 
Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products (including carbon electrodes— 
gypsum products—mica products—non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 15 cents. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products (final summary), Price 10 cenis. Special Report 
on the Consumption of Coke in Canada, Price 25 cents. Monthly Report on Coal 
and Coke Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products, Price 16 cents— 
(a) Coal Tar Distillation, Price 15 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalis and Salts, Price 15 cents; 
(c) Compressed Gases, Price 16 cents; (d) Fertilizers, Price 15 cents; (e) Medicinal 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Price 26 cents; (f ) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes, 
Price 25 cents; (g) Soaps, Washing Compounds, and Cleaning Preparations, Price 25 
cents; (h) Toilet Preparations, Price 25 cents; (1) Inks, Price 15 cents; (7) Adhesives, 
Price 16 cents; (k) Polishes and Dressings, Price 16 cents; (1) Hardwood Distiliation, 
Price 18 cents; (m) Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler compounds— 
plastics—insecticides—sweeping compounds—disinfectants—matches—dyes and 
colours—chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 18 cents. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts (final summary), Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, 
Ammonium Sulphate, etc. Special Reports—Fertilizer Trade in Canada, Price 
25 cents; Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada as of Jan. 1, 19388, Price $1; 
Consumption of Chemicals in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1936 and 1937, 
Price 26 cents. 


Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes and Mops, Price 15 cents; (b) Musical Instruments 
(including pianos, organs and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and 
Parts, Price 15 cents; (c) Buttons, Price 16 cents; (d) Bed Springs and Mattresses, 
Price 18 cents; (e) Sporting Goods, Price 16 cents. 
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PRODUCTION—-concluded 
VIII. Construction 


Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Report, Price $1 per year, Annual Report, 
separately, Price 25 cents. Annual Report on the Construction Industry in Canada, 
Price 25 cents. Preliminary Report on Construction, Price 26 cents. 


EXTERNAL TRADE— 


1. Imports AND Exports 


Norse.—The reports listed under (1) and (2) are the latest available. Further reports under these headings 
have been discontinued for the duration of the War. 


(a) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the Gilendar year 1939. Vol. I, Summary 


and Analyses; Vol. IJ, Exports; Vol. inet Imports, Price $2 per volume. 

- (b) Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the calendar year 1939, 
Price 25 cents. 

(c) Monthly Commodity Bulletins covering trade in specific Commodities for which 
there is need of timely statistical information. Particulars are available on ap- 
plication to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2. Tourist TRADE 
(a) Annual Report, Price 26 cents. 


3. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CAPITAL MOVEMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENTS 


(a) Annual Reports—The Canadian Balance of International Payments, Revised State- 
ment, 1939, and Preliminary Statement, 1940, Price 15 cents. British and Foreign 
Direet Investments in Canada and Canadian Direct Investments Abroad, 1937, 

rice 60 cents. 


(6) Monthly Report—Sales and Purchases of Securities between Canada and Other 
Countries, Price $1 per year, single copies 10 cents. 


(c) Special Repori—The Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of 
Methods and Results (printed), Price #1. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 


1. Reram AND WHOLESALE T'RADE (See Vols. X and XI under ‘‘Report of the Seventh 
Census’’, p. 947) :— 


(a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931: (See Census Vols. 
X and XI also under ‘‘Population,’’ p. 947). 


(b) Annual Reports (processed )—Estimates of the total retail and wholesale trade, 
by provinces and by kinds of business. Retail Trade of Canada, Price 25 cents. 
Separate reports for the five economic divisions, Price 10 cents each. Motion 
Picture Theatres, Price 25 cents. Power Laundries and Cleaning and Dyeing 

. Establishments, Price 26 cents. Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, 
Price 25 cents. Sales of Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Financing (summary 
of monthly series), Price 25 cents. 


(c) Monthly Reporits—Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, Monthly Indexes of 
Retail Sales, Monthly Indexes of Country General Store Sales, Current Trends 
in Food Distribution, Monthly Financiag of Motor Vehicle Sales, Monthly 
Sales of New Motor Vehicles. Price $1 per year for each publication; the two last- 
named (together ) 81.50 per year. 


(d) Special Reports—Consumer Market Data, 1940 (summary report bringing to- 
gether data on population, production, wholesale and retail trade, and other 
factors useful to the market investigator; figures given by counties or census 
divisions and, wherever possible, for places of 2,000 population or more), Price 50 
cents. Summary of Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929-40, Price 25 cents. Sum- 
mary of Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, 1935-40, Price 10 cents. Special 
reports giving analyses of operating results for the following kinds of retail 
business: hardware stores, food stores, drug stores, clothing and shoe stores, 
filling stations and garages, country general stores, Price 15 cents each. Motor 
Vehicle Retailing, 1937 (showing number of new and used vehicles sold for 
counties and larger centres of population), Price 25 cents. Monthly report, Hides 
and Skins, Price $1 per year. 

2. Prices Statistics 

Annual Reports—Prices and Price Indexes [including commodity wholesale and 
cost of living price index data for Canada and other countries, securities (common 
stocks in Canada and United States, mining stocks, preferred stocks, bond 
prices and yields, and foreign exchange), prices and index numbers of street 
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INTERNAL TRADE—concluded 
2. Prices Sratistrcs—concluded 


car rates, hospital charges, manufactured and fuel gas, electric light rates, 
telephone rates, and wholesale prices of imports and exports], (service cost 
data omitted in 1939 and 1940 issues only), Price 25 cents. Preliminary Sum- 
mary of Price Movements, 1941. 

Semi-annual Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in 
Canada, British Empire and Foreign Countries, Price 25 cents per year. Index 
Numbers of Farm Family Living Costs, 1941, Price 10 cents. 

Monthly Report—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in Canada— 
Security Prices—Exchange Rates, Price $1 per year. 

Special Reports—Family Income and Expenditure in Canada, 1937-1938, Price 50 
cents. Living Costs in Canada, 1940, Price 10 cents. 

Subscription price for the complete series of Prices reports, $2 per year. 

3. Liquor CONTROL 
Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor, Pee 25 cents. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways—Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports, Price 25 cents; 
(e) Canadian National Railways, 1923-1941, Price 20 cents; (f) Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1923-1941, Price 20 cents. Monthly Reports: (a) Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes and Operating Statistics, Price 50 cents per year; (b) Freight 
Traffic of Railways, Price 50 cents per year. Weekly Report: Car Loadings of 
Revenue Freight, Price $1.50 per year. Special Report: Index Numbers of Railway 
Freight Rates, 1913-1938, Price 25 cents. Subscription price for all Railway reports, 
$3 per year. 

(2) Express—Annual Report on Express Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(3) Telegraphs—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(4) Telephones—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 25 cents. 


(4) Water Transportation—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics, 1940, (latest) Price 
25 cents. 


(6) Shipping—Annual Report of Arrivals and Departures of Vessels for Canadian 
Ports, (1940, latest), Price 25 cents. 


(7) Electric Stations—-(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 26 cents; 
(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; (d) Monthly Report 
on Output of Central Electric Stations, Price 50 cents per year. Subscription price for 
all Central Electric Station reports, $1 per year. 
(8) Motor-Vehicles—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations, Price 10 cents; 
(6b) Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction, and Expend- 
itures on Construction and Maintenance, Price 25 cents. 
(9) Civil Aviation—Monthly Report—Operating Statistics (starting 1941), Price $1-50 
per year. Annual Report, Price 25 cents. 
Nore.—Subscription price for all Transportation, Communications, and Public Utilities Branch publications, 
85 per year. , 
FINANCE— 


Tue Pustic Dest or CANADA, Dominion, PROVINCIAL, AND Munictpat, 1934, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939 and 1940 (1935 out of print) Price 26 cents. 
Provincia, Pustic Finance 
(1) Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments—(a) 1921 to 1937, including special 
summaries and analyses (1923, 1924 and 1927-31 out of print) Price 25 cents. 
MunicipaL FINANCE 


(1) Statistics of Cities and Towns—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920; (6) 1925 to 1938 (1925 and 1928 out of print) 
Price 25 cents; (c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 
1919; (d) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920; 
f e af tan. ae Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 

1922 


(2) Assessment Vatiaitine: Analysis by Classes of Municipalities—(a) 1919 to 1923; 
(b) 1924 to 1938, Price 95 cents. 


(3) Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Risiy Municipalities—(a) 1924 to 
~ 1938, Price.25 cents. 


(4) Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts—Historical Analysis, 1913-38, Price 25 cents- 
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FINANCE—concluded 


NationaL WEALTH AND INcoMe—Annual reports on: Estimates of the National Wealth 
of Canada, by Provinces, Industries, etc., 1933, Price 25 cents; Reports on the 
National Income of Canada. Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax, Price 25 cents. 


Civwm Service STATISTICS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
Numbers of Personnel and’ Salary Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents—(1) 
1925-31; (2) 1932-34; (3) 1935-86; (4) 1937-39. 


JUSTICE— 


Criminal Statistics—Annual Report (covering convictions, sentences, prison statistics, 
police statistics, pardons, appeals, commutations, and executions), Price 50 cents. 


EDUCATION— 


Annual Survey of Education in Canada (1921-86), includes a bibliography of Canadian 
studies in education and a directory of Dominion and provincial associations in 
the field of education (since 1932) and an index of Canadian education periodicals 
(since 1934) (1921, 1923 and 1928-31 out of print) Price 50 cents. 

Biennial Survey of Education in Canada, published as three separate volumes, viz.: (1) 
Elementary and Secondary Education in Canada, 1936-38, includes a directory, 
bibliography and index of periodicals, 115 pp., Price 50 cents. (2) Higher Education 
in Canada, 1938-40 and 1936-38, includes enrolment, graduates and staff for the years 
since 1921; (scholarships in Canadian universities, supply and demand in the pro- 
fessions in Canada, included in 1936-38 edition); bibliography on higher education 
in Canada, Price 35 cents. (38) Survey of Libraries in Canada, 1938-40, lists the 
public, university and college, government, technical society ‘and other special 
libraries with their addresses, size, etc., and includes a bibliography of ‘‘Recent 
Publications on Canadian Libraries’, Price 35 cents. 

SpectAL EpucATIONAL BULLETINS— 

(1) Assistance to Schools from Museums and Art Galleries—Describes the practice 
in Canada, Price 15 cents. 

(2) Teachers’ Salaries in Siz Provinces, 1937—Shows the salary distribution separately 
for rural, village, town, and city schools of each province, and for the larger cities 
individually, Price 16 cents. 

(3) The Size Factor in One-Room Schools—Compares differences in pupil progress, 
teachers, and costs in small and large schools, Price 15 cents. 

(4) Museums in Canada—A first report on Canadian museums, including art galleries. 
Includes a classified directory, Price 25 cents. 

(6) University and College Revenues, 1921-39—Summary statistics showing trends over 
the 19-year period, Price 15 cents. 

(6) Teacher’s Salaries and Qualifications in Eight Provinces, 1940—‘‘Qualifications”’ 
include certificates, experience and tenure, Price 25 cents. 

(7) Health Education and Medical Services in Canadian Schools, Price 25 cents. 


Nore.—Subscription price for all Education Branch publications, $1 per year. 


INSTITUTIONS— 


(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1939, Price 25 cents. (2) Directory of Hos- 
pitals, 1939, Price 50 cents. (3) Annual Report on Hospitals for the Sick, 1940, 
Price 25 cents. (4) Report on Penitentiaries, 1939, Price 25 cents. (5) Report on 
Charitable Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. (6) Report on Tuberculosis Institu- 
tions, 1939 and 1940, Price 25 cents. 


BUSINESS INDICES— 


(1) Bank Debits —Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, Bank Clearings and the Equation of 
Exchange, Analysis of Bank Debits, Price 50 cents per year. 

(2) Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics—a statistical 
summary with charts, text, and tables covering 1,400 factors on current economic 
conditions in Canada, Price $1 per year. Special Supplements, Price 25 cents each— 
Twelve Years of the Economic Statistics of Canada, 1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the 
Physical Volume of Business in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of 
Chief Economic Importance, 1919-33; Recent Economic Tendencies in Canada, 1919- 
34, Economic Fluctuations in Canada During the Post-War Period. Business 
Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year (monthly) Price $1 per 
year. 

(3) Commercial Failures—Monthly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents per year. 

(4) Employment—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment and Payrolls (with 
Index Numbers by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries) Price $1 per year. 
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GENERAL— 
RrEeGuLAR Rerports— 


(1) The Canada Year Book—The official statistical annual of the physiography, re- 
sources, history, institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, 
Na statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., Price 


[Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920, 1921, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1934-35 
and 1940 are available.] 


(2) Canada—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress 
(published annually) Price 25 cents. 


(3) The Daily News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1-50 per year. 

(4) The Weekly News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each week 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


(5) A Fact a Day about Canada—A monthly compilation of daily facts, particularly 
useful in school work, Price 25 cents per year. 


SrectaL Rerorts— 
(1) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada—A sta- 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price 50 cents. ; ; 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
Respective Departments. 
(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 

Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 

Notse.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 

10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.—Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); 
Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (1937, c. 40); Feeding Stuffs (1937, c. 30); 
Live Stock Pedigree (1932, c. 49); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (1939, c. 47); Animal 
Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); 
Fertilizers (69); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race-Track Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale 
(1938, c. 32); Maple Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Pest Control Products (1939, c. 21); Hay and 
Straw Inspection (1932-33, c.26); Prairie Farm Rehabilitation (1935, c.23); Fruit, Vegetables, 
and Honey (1935, c. 62); Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing (1939, c. 28); Wheat 
Co-operative Marketing (1939, c. 34); Prairie Farm Assistance (1939, c. 50); Cheese and 
Cheese Factory Improvement (1939, c. 13); Wheat Acreage Reduction Act (1942, c. 10). 


Auditor Genera!l.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1981, ¢c. 27). 


— Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended (1929, c. 38; 1932, c. 40; 
1938, c. 7). 


i, External Affairs.— Department of External Affairs Act (65). 


Finance.—Appropriation; War Appropriation; Bank (1934, c. 24); Bank of Canada (1934, 
c. 43; 1936, c. 22; 1938, c. 42); Bills of Exchange (16) and (1934, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); 
Canadian Farm Loan (66) and (1934, c. 46; 1935, c. 16); Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (1935, 
c. 52); Canadian National Railways Refunding (1938, c. 22); Canadian National Railways 
Financing and Guarantee (1941, c. 12); Central Mortgage Bank (1938, c. 40); Civil Service 
Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. of 
Finance and Treasury Board (71) and (1931, c. 48); Exchange Fund (1935, c. 60); Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement (1934, c. 53; 1935, cc. 20 and 61; 1938, c. 47); Federal District Com- 
mission (1927, c. 55; 1928, c. 26); Home Improvement Loans Guarantee (1937, c. 11); Interest 
(102); Loan (1940, c. 11); Municipal Improvements Assistance (1938, c. 33); National Housing 
(1988, c. 49); Old Age Pensions (156) and (1931, c. 42; 1937, c. 13); Penny Bank (13) and (1932- 
33, c. 51); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) and (1934, c. 39); Saskat- 
chewan Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1936, c. 9); Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1937, c. 39; 
1938, c. 13); Special War Revenue (in part) (179) and (1928, c. 50; 1934, c. 42); Gold Export 
(1932, c. 33; 1935, c. 21); Tariff Board (1931, c. 55; 1932-33, c. 51; 1940, c. 42); Winding-Up 
(213). Not regularly administered by the Department but under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Finance: Escheats (58); Money Lenders (135); Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied 
Securities (184). 
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Fisheries.— Fisheries (1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1935, c. 5; 1939, c. 44); Fish Inspection (72); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77), (so far as it relates to fish and shellfish) and (1934, c. 38; 
1935, c. 31; 1939, c. 19; 1941, c.6); Deep-Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) (1937, c. 36); Pelagic Sealing (1988, c. 89); Customs and Fisheries Protection 
(43) so far as it relates to fisheries; Navigable Waters Protection (140, in part); Act respecting 
Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention (1930, c. 10); Salt Fish Board (1939, c. 51). The 
Fisheries Research Board Act (1937, c. 31) is also administered by the Minister of Fisheries. 


Insurance.— Department of Insurance (1932, c. 45); Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies (1932, c. 46; 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1937, c. 5; 1938, c. 21; 1939, 
c. 10); Foreign Insurance Companies (1932, c. 47; 1934, c. 36; 1939, c. 18); Loan Companies 
(28) and (1934, c. 56); Trust Companies (29), (1931, c. 57) and (1939, c. 9); Civil Service 
Insurance (23). 


Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor General (107); Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police (160); Supreme Court (35); Penitentiary (154) and (1939, c. 6) (not yet in force); 
Prisons and Reformatories (163); Ticket of Leave (197); Extradition (37); Debts due to the 
Crown (1932, c. 18); Official Secrets (1939, c. 49); Criminal Code (36); Administration of 
Justice in the Yukon (1929, c. 62); Northwest Territories (142); Yukon (215); Admiralty 
(The Admiralty Act, 1934, c. 31); Canada Evidence (59); Exchequer Court (34); Fugitive 
Offenders (81); Identification of Criminals (38); Judges (105); Juvenile Delinquents (1929, 
c. 46); Petition of Right (158); Expropriation (64); War Measures (206); Compensation 
(Defence) (1940, c. 28); Department of Munitions and Supply (1939, 2nd Session, c. 3); Treach- 
ery (1940, c. 43); Defence of Canada Regulations; Prize Courts (P.C. 2892 of Sept. 27, 1939); 
(ee Claims against the Crown (P.C. 80/1045 of Mar. 19, 1940, P.C. 46/3017 of Apr. 15, 
1942). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour. a aboer Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour (1935, c. 39); Employment Offices Co-ordination (57); Tech- 
nical Education (193) as amended (1929, c. 8; 1934, c. 9; 1939, c. 8); Government Annuities 
(7) and (1931, c. 33); Combines Investigation (26) as amended (1935, c. 54; 1937, c. 23); 
Dominion unemployment relief legislation, 1930-40; Youth Training (1939, c. 35); Unem- 
ployment Insurance (1940, c. 44) 


Mines and Resources.—Lake of the Woods Control Board (1921, c. 10); Explosives 
(62); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); Seed 
Grain Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95); Indian 
Act (98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands Grants (114); Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Land 
Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); 
Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan _ 
and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion Water Power (210); Railway 
Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); 
St. Regis Islands (1927, c. 37); An Act respecting certain Debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51); 
Domestic Fuel (1927, c. 52); Lac Seul Conservation (1928, c. 32); An Act respecting Water 
Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, (1929, c. 61); Alberta Natural Resources 
(1930, c. 3); Manitoba Natural Resources (1930, c. 29); National Parks (1930, c. 33); Railway 
Belt and Peace River Block (1930, c. 37); Saskatchewan Natural Resources (1930, c. 41); 
Refunds (Natural Resources) (1932, c. 35); The Game Export Act (1941, ¢. 17). 


Munitions and Supply.— Department of Munitions and Supply Act (1939, c. 3). 


’ National Defence.— Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (1928, c. 7); 
Official Secrets (1939, c. 49); Army; Regimental Debts; Air Force; Royal Canadian Air 
Force (1940, c. 15); Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth), 1933 (1932-33, c. 21). 


National Film Board.—The National Film Act (1939, c. 20). 


National Revenue.—Customs (42); Customs Tariff (44); Excise (60); Export (63); 
Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Special War Revenue, 1915 (179). The following Acts are admin- 
istered in part —Animal Contagious Diseases (6); ‘Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Copyright 
(32); Customs. and Fisheries Protection (43); Dairy Industry (45); Destructive Insect and 
Pest (47); Explosives (62); Export of Gold (1932, ¢c. 33); Fertilizers (69); Food and Drugs 
(76); Fruit, Vegetables and Honey (1935, c. 62); Importation of Intoxicating Liquors (1928, 
c. 31); Inspection and Sale (100); Live Stock and Live Stock Produets (1939, c. 47); Maple 
Sugar Industry (1930, c. 30); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Opium and Narcotic Drug (144); 
Patent and Proprietary Medicine (151); Pest Control Products (5); Precious Metals Marking 
(84); Quarantine (168); Seeds (185); Transport (1938, c. 53); Weights and Measures (212). 
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National War Services.— National Resources Mobilization (1940, c. 13); Department of 
National War Services (1940, c. 22); National Film (1939, c. 20); War Charities (1940, c. 10); 
War Measures (in part) (206). 


Pensions and National Health.— Pensions: Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (1928, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (1930, c. 48, and amendments); 
Pension (157 and amendments); Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (1920, c. 54, and amendments). 
The two latter Acts are adjudicated wpon by the Canadian Pension Commission. National 
Health: Department of Pensions and National Health (Part II) (1928, c. 39); Quarantine 
. (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Part V); Sick Mariners 
and Marine Hospitals (1924, c. 44); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Nar- 
cotic ah (1929, c. 49, and amendments); Food and Drugs (including honey) (76 and amend- 
ments). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Archives.— Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (1913, c. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic 
on Dominion Property (19380, c. 47). 


Secretary of State.—Companies (27) as amended; Naturalization (138) as amended; 
Patents (150) as amended; Copyright (32) as amended; Unfair.Competition (1932, c. 38); 
Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) as 
amended; Trade Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (1932-33, c. 36); Canadian 
Nationals (21); Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (1934, c. 25); Treaties of 
Peace Acts and Orders in Council; Reparation Payment Act (1929, c. 55); Timber Marking 
(198) as amended; Trade Mark and Design (201) as amended; Public Officers (164); Shop 
Cards Registration (1938, c. 41); Bankruptcy (11) as amended; Consolidated Regulations 
respecting Trading with the Enemy (1939); The Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade 
Mark (Emergency) Order (1939). 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (1930, c. 5; 1932-38, ec. 9, 24; 1934, c. 26; 1938, 
c. 5; 1939, c. 36; 1940, c. 6); Electricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection 
(55); Electric Units (56);.Gas Inspection (82); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious 
Metals Marking (84) and (1928, c. 40; 1929, c. 53; 1940-41, c. 8; 1942, c. 6); Statistics (190); 
Weights and Measures Inspection (212) and (1935, c. 48); Water Meters (209); Research® 
Council (1924, c. 64); Canadian Wheat Board (1935, c. 53; 1939, c. 39; 1940, c. 25; 1942, c. 4); 
Dominion Trade and Industry Commission (1935, c. 59); Grain Futures (1939, ¢. 31). 


Transport.—Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Government Harbours and Piers (89); 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part II) (140); Government Vessels Discipline (203); The Water- Carriage of Goods, 1936 
(19386, c. 49); United States Wreckers (214); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, 
c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (19138, c. 158); Trenton, Ontario, Harbour 
Commission (1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c.55); National Harbours Board (1936, c. 42); Depart- 
ment of Transport (171) as amended (1936, c. 34); Government Railways (173); Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ Provident Fund (1907, c. 22); National 
Transcontinental Railway (1903, c. 71); Canadian National Railways (172); Government 
Employees’ Compensation (80); Canadian National Steamships (1927, c. 29); Maritime 
Freight Rates (79); Canadian National-Canadian Pacific (1938, c. 33) as amended (1936, 
c. 25); Railway (170); Trans-Canada Air Lines (1937, c. 48); Aeronautics (3); Transport, 
1938 (1938, on 5a); Radio, 1938 (1988, c. 50); Carriage by Air, 1939 (1939, c. 12); An Act 
Respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (1931, c. 19); An Act to declare 
certain works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company to be for the general 
advantage of Canada (1931, c. 20); Bridges (20); Montreal Terminals (1929, c. 12); Tele- 
graphs (194). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the Respective Departments 

Nort.—A catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 
pists regularly once a year, with supplements when required: copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 

awa, 

Agriculture.— Annual Bots of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
Progress Reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1934-36, Dominion Animal Husbandman, 
1930-36, Dominion Apiarist, 1934-36, Dominion Bacter iologist, 1937, Dominion Botanist, 
1935-37, Dominion Cerealist, 1934-37, Dominion Chemist, 1934-36, Dominion Field Hus- 
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bandman, 1931-35, Dominion Horticulturist, 1931-33, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 
1934-36, Economic Fibre Production, 1934-36, Illustration Stations, 1934-388. Divisions 
of the Experimental Farms Service. Progress Reports covering the work conducted on the 
Experimental Farms and Stations located at Agassiz, B.C., 1931-35, Brandon, Man., 1931-36, 
Beaverlodge, Alta., 1931-36, Cap Rouge, Que., 1933-36, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1932-36, 
Farnham, Que., 1931-35, Fort Vermilion, Alta., 1931-38, Fredericton, N.B., 1931-36, Harrow 
and Delhi, Ont., 1932-36, Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask., 1932-36, Indian Head, Sask., 
1931-36, Kapuskasing, Ont., 1931-36, Kentville, N.S., 1931-36, Lacombe, Alta., 1932-36, 
L’Assomption, Que., 1930-36, Lennoxville, Que., 1931-36, Lethbridge, Alta., 1931-36, Many- 
berries, Alta., 1927-36, Morden, Man., 1931-37, Nappan, N.S., 1932-36, Regina, Sask., 1931- 
36, Rosthern, Sask., 1931-36, Saanichton, B.C., 1932-36, Scott, Sask., 1931-36, Ste. Anne de 
la Pocatiére, Que., 1931-36, Summerland, B.C., 1932-36, Summerside Fox Ranch, P.E.I., 
1935-41, Swift Current, Sask., 1931-36, Windermere, B.C., 1931-36. Bulletins and circulars 
of the Experimental Farms Service and Science Service on a great variety of agricultural 
subjects, including publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Hus- 
bandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botany; Entomology; Animal 
Pathology; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration 
Stations. Bulletins and circulars from the various Divisions of the Production Service and 
Marketing Service including publications of the Dairy Products Division relating to the 
dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying 
experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, etc., of the Live Stock and 
Live Stock Products Division on cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, ‘marketing of eggs, wool, 
etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Division with regulations as to: contagious abortion; 
rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot-and- 
mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection.’ Bulletins and reports of the Plant Pro- 
ducts Division as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control 
Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act, and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Plant 
Protection Division and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Bulletins and reports 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division relating to the marketing of fruits and vegetables and 
yo preservation, the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act, and the Maple Sugar Industry 
ct. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 300. These publications include reports, bulletins, 
and circulars on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden, animal, insect, and 
plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellaneous topics. With few exceptions, the 
Saree se of the Department are free on application to its Publicity and Extension 

ivision 


Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet Con- 
taining Judgments, Orders, Regulations, and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada. Positions exempted from the 
Civil Service Act. Various pamphlets dealing with examinations for Clerks, Stenographers 
and Typists; Customs Service; Postal Service; Junior Trade Commissioners; Positions in 
the Civil Service open to graduates and under-graduates i in Agriculture and related courses. 
‘‘Sample Examination Papers’’ may be obtained from the King’s Printer for 25 cents. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Govern- 
ment Representatives in Canada. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the lublic Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Reprint of the Budget Speech 
of the Minister of Finance. Report on the Administration of Old Age Pensions in Canada. 
Report of the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Fisheries.— 


Note.—Publications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department and 
ep yiicaate for any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. In some cases charges may be 
made. 


(Publications marked * are available in both English and French editions.) *Annual Report, 
including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains both English and 
French Sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of Canadian 
Fishes—A. Halkett.*Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces showing 
the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Grounds. . Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in North 
American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod off the East Coast 
of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. Discoloration, 
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Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the 
Lobster-Canning Industry—R., H.. Williams. . *Fish Canning in Canada (non-technical). 
*Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *Ihe Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. Report 
on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. *Summary of the Report by Messrs. 
Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish 
Products. *Hardening Mud Bottoms for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). *Factors in the 
Shipment of Live Lobsters from Eastern Nova Scotia. Investigations into the Natural 
History of the Herring—Hijort. *The Life of the Atlantic Salmon. *Proceedings No. 1 of 
the North American Council on Fishery Investigations, 1921-30, *Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33, 
and *Proceedings No. 3, 1934-1936. *Report of the Royal Commission Investigating the 
Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 1927. The Storage of 
Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland, illustrated ($2)—A. Halkett. “Memoranda dealing with certain methods of 
fish processing. (Correspondents asking for papers in this group must indicate the particular 
processing method about which they wish information.) *Memorandum descriptive of 
some fish hatchery methods. Report on Markets for Dried and Pickled Fish—O. F. 
MacKenzie and F. Homer Zwicker. Two fish cookery booklets, *100 Tempting Fish 
Recipes and *EHconomical Lobster Recipes, are also distributed to women by the depart- 
ment. WNo charge is made to women for single copies of these cook books. 


Insurance.—Annual Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Registered Insurance Companies (subject to correction). 
Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation therecf. Annual Abstract of 
Statements of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies (subject to correction). Annual 
Report of Loan and Trust Companies. Annual Report of Small Loan Companies. Classi- 
ee - Fire Insurance Risks. Table of Bond Values. Statistical Report of Fire Losses 
in Canada. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. Canadian Constitu- 
tional Decisions of the Judicial Committee, Price $5. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— 


Note.—Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed wpon the front cover and are based practically on 
cost. Publications may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. A catalogue of official publications 
of the Parliament and Government of Canada may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


The Canada Gazette (published weekly with supplements), Price in Canada and United 
States, 88 per annum, single copies 20 cents each, other countries $10 per annum and 25 cents 
per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Transport Commissioners semi-monthly, 
$3 per annum, single copies, 20 cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, Price 
$6 per annum. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928-39, 
$5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10 cents to $1 per copy. 
Canadian Postal Guide, $1, including supplements additional 25 cents. Parliamentary De- 
bates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session (French and English), $3 per session each 
series for House of Commons and Senate Debates, single copies, 5 cents. 


Labour.—Monthly—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French), Sub- 
scription price 20 cents per annum, ‘postage prepaid, to subscribers in Canada, the United States 
of America and Mezico, and $1 per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in all other countries. 
Annual— Report of the Department of Labout (separate reprints are issued of the chapters 
dealing with the administration of the following statutes: Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Educa- 
tion Act; Combines Investigation Act; Youth Training Act). Report on Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada. Report on Prices in Canada and Other Countries. Reporton Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada’‘and Other Countries. Report on Labour Organization in Canada. 
Report on Labour Legislation in Canada (from time to time there are issued consolidated 
reports, the most recent of which reproduces the text or a summary of all Dominion and 
provincial labour legislation in existence at Dee. 31, 1937). General Reports——Report on 
Organization of Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada (the most recent issue 
is for the year 1937). Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting Constitutional Validity 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and 1920. 
The Employment of Children and Young Personsin Canada. Trade Union Law in Canada. 
Wartime Orders in Council Affecting Labour. Final Report of the National Employment 
Commission. Reports of Investigations under the Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Report 
of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine Limiting Competition. 
in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (3) Report of Registrar on Alleged 
Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Report 
of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Pro- 
duced in Ontario, 1926; (5) Interim Report of Registrar on the Proprietary Articles Trade 
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Association, an Alleged Combine of Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufacturers, 
Established to Fix and Maintain Resale Prices of Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Ar- 
ticles, 1926; (6) Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 
1927; (7) Report of Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and Related 
Organizations, an Alleged Combine of Plumbing and Heating Contractors and Others 
in Ontario, 1929; (8) Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 
an Alleged Combiné of Electrical Contractors in the City of Toronto, 1930; (9) Report 
of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the Bread-baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (10) 
Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 
1931; (1) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine of Tobacco Manufacturers and Other 
Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in Ontario, 1933; (12) Report of Registrar on Alleged Com- 
bine in the Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal in Canada, 1933; (18) 
Report of Commissioner under the Inquiries Act on Anthracite Coal, 1937; (14) Report of 
Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Tobacco Products in Alberta 
and Elsewhere in Canada, 1938; (15) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related Products, 1939 ; 
(16) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine of Wholesalers and Shippers of Fruits 
and Vegetables in Western Canada. 1939. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.—(1) 


Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations Held at — 


Ottawa in 1921; (3) Report of Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries 
in Canada, 1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, Second Report; (8) Report of National Conference Regarding 
Winter Employment in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1, Fourth Report; (12) 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, Fifth Report; (13) Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1, Sixth Report; (14) Canadian Haier Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
Seventh Report. 


Mines and Resources.— 


Nore.—The Department of Vines and Resources has published a large number of reports and maps dealing 
with the natural resources of Canada and applications for publications, other than the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment, should be addressed to the Director of the Branch concerned. Hereunder are listed the more important 
publications of the year 1941. Catalogues listing the complete series of reports will be furnished upon request. 


DEPARTMENTAL.—Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources for fiscal 
years. 


Mines AND GroLoGy Brancu.—Annual Report Separate Mines and Geology Branch; 
Prospectors Guide for Strategic Minerals. Bureau of Geology and Topography.—Memoir 226: 
Geology of the Brantford Area, Ontario; Memoir No. 227: The Jacquet River and Tetagouche 
River Map Areas, New Brunswick; Memoir No. 228: Nelson Map Area, East Half, British 
Columbia; Memoir No. 229: Noranda District, Quebec; Memoir No. 230: Mining Industry 
of the Northwest Territories; Memoir No. 231: Bousquet-Joannes Area, Quebec; Memoir 
No. 232: The Geology of East-Central Alberta; Memoir No. 233: Clericy and La Pause 
Map Areas, Quebec; Memoir No. 234: Mining Industry of Yukon, 1939 and 1940; Paper 
No. 40-18: Houston Map Area, British Columbia; Paper No. 41-2: Great Slave Lake to 


Great Bear Lake, Northwest Territories; Paper No. 41-3: Ingray Lake Map Area, North- ~ 


west Territories; Paper No. 41-6: Vassan-Dubuisson Map Area, Abitibi County, Quebec; 
Paper No. 41-7; Northwest Part, Beauchastel Township, Temiscamingue County, Quebec; 
Paper No. 41-10; Steveville Oil and Gas Field, Alberta; Paper No. 41-13: Areas in the 
Vicinity of Steeprock Lake, Rainy River District, Ontario. National Museum of Canada.— 
No new publications issued for 1941. Bureau of Mines.—Petroleum Fuels in Canada, 1940; 
No. 806, Combined Report of Investigations in Ore Dressing and Metallurgy, July to 
December, 1939. EHzplosives Division.—Explosives Act and Regulations. 


Lanps, Parks AND Forests Brancu.—Annual Report Separate Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch. Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs—The Northwest 
Territories (French and English); Canada’s Reindeer; The Blue Goose, Price 50 cents, 
Northwest Game Regulations; The Yukon Territory; Yukon Game Ordinance and Fur 
Export Tax Ordinance. Northwest Territories Booklet. National Parks Bureau.—(Book- 
lets)—-Canada’s Mountain Playgrounds (Banff, Jasper, Waterton Lakes, Yoho, Kootenay, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke National Parks); Playgrounds of the Prairies (Riding Mount- 
ain, Prince Albert, Elk Island, Nemiskam, and Wood Buffalo National Parks); Playgrounds 
of Eastern Canada (Cape Breton Highlands, Prince Edward Island, Georgian Bay Islands, 
St. Lawrence Islands, Point Pelee National Parks and National Historic Parks); Fort Anne 
National Historic Park: Guide to Fort Chambly; Guide du Fort Chambly; Fort Chambly 
National Historic Park; Le Parc historique national du Fort de Chambly; The Port Royal 
Habitation; Guide to Fort Lennox; Guide du Fort Lennox; Guide to Fort Wellington; The 
Lake Erie Cross; Geology of the N ational Parks of Canada in the Rockies and Selkirks, 
Price 10 cents; Catalogue of Films Produced by the National Parks Bureau of Canada; The 
Migratory Birds Convention Act and Federal Regulations for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds; Attracting Birds with Food and Water; L’Art d’Attirer les Oiseaux en leur 
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offrant le Manger et le Boire; Bird Houses and Their Occupants; Maisons d’Oiseaux et 
Leurs Occupants; Lessons in Bird Protection; Lecons concernant la Protection des Oiseaux. 
(Descriptive Folders )—The National Parks of Canada; Banff National Park; Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park; Elk Island National Park; ‘Georgian Bay Islands, St. Lawrence 
Islands, and Point Pelee National Parks; Jasper National Park; Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, 
and Mount Revelstoke National Parks; Prince Edward Island National Park; Prince Albert 
National Park; Riding Mountain National Park; Waterton Lakes National Park. 


Formst Service.—(No. 97) Studies in Sulphite Pulping; Results of 6 Ground Line 
Treatments of Hastern White Cedar Poles after 2 years service; (No. 57) Sap Stain Mould 
and Decay in Relation to Export Shipments of British Columbia softwoods; (No. 58) 
Decay in Red Cedar Jack Pine Ties under Service Conditions. Research Notes— 
(No. 1) Determination of Tree Heights from Shadows in Air Photographs; (No. 10) Fore- 
casting Weather and Forest Fire Hazards from Local Observations; (No. 65) Site Types 
and Rate of Growth at Lake Edward; (No. 66) Development of Forest Site Classification 


in Quebec; (No. 67) Cleaning of Scattered Yourg Balsam and Spruce in cut-over Hardwoods; 


(No. 68) Improvement Cuttings in Intolerant Hardwood-Conifer Type; (No. 69) Silvi- 
cultural Operations, 1940-41; (No. 70) Some Growth Characteristics of Red Spruce. 


SURVEYS AND ENGINEERING BRANcH.—Annual Report Separate Surveys and Engineer- 
ing Branch.- Dominion Observatory, Ottawa.—Saturday Evening Program (quarterly) ; 
Seismological Bulletin (monthly); Wireless Time Signals (monthly);- Vol. VI, Spectroscopic 
Investigations of -the Sun, Part IJ, Solar Rotation, Sections 1-3, Price 40 cents; Vol. XI, 
No. 6, Investigation of Gravitational and Magnetometric Methods of Geophysical Pros- 
pecting, Price 50 cents; Vol. XI, No.7, Magnetic Results 1927-1937, Price 50 cents; Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 3 to 8, inclusive, Bibliography of Seismology, Price 25 cents each. Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory, Victoria, B.C.—Vol. VII, No. 10, Radial Velocities and Spectral Line 
Intensities for Iota Herculis, Price 25 cents; Vol. VII, No. 11, The Spectrographie Orbital 
Elements of H.D. 23277, Price 25 cents. Dominion Water and Power Bureau.—Water Re- 
sources Papers Nos. 80 and 82, Surface Water Supply of British Columbia 1934-36, and 
Surface Water Supply of the Prairie Provinces, 1935-37. Geodetic Service.—No. 48, Altitudes 


-in Eastern Canada, Price 25 cents. Hydrographic Service.—Tide Tables for: Atlantic Coast, 


Price 25 cents; Halifax and Sydney; Saint John; Charlottetown; Quebec and Father Point; 
Pacific Coast, Price 25 cents; Vancouver and Sand Heads, Price 10 cents each; Prince Rupert; 
Gulf of St. Lawrence Pilot, 2nd Edition, Price $1.25; Supplement No. 5 to the St. Lawrence 
Pilot (Below Quebec), Price 50 cents; Supplement No. 3 to the St. Lawrence Pilot (Quebec 
to Montreal), Price 50 cents; British Columbia Pilot, Volume 1, 3rd Edition, Price $1.59; 
Supplement No.1 to the British Columbia Pilot, Volume 2, Price 50 cents. 


Munitions and Supply.—The Industrial Front (First Edition, Jan., 1942; Revised 
Edition, July, 1942) English and French; Canada Supplies the Tools of War (illustrated) 
English; I.8.C. Branch—A Government Service organization—how it works and how to 
use it (Explanation of the “Bits and Pieces’’ program) English and French; Sub- Contracting 
in Canada’s munitions industries (a manual for prime contractors) English: Priorities and 
Acta Control, French and English; Wartime Controls in Canada (mimeographed) 

nglis 


National Defence.—Annual Report; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military, and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Army; Canadian Army Orders; Flying Regulations, R.C.A.F.; Air Force General Orders. 


National Film Board.—Annual Report; Catalogue of 16 mm. Films, 1941-42 ‘‘Eyes of 
Canada’. 


National Research Council.—A list of 773 eee issued by the National Re- 
search Council, 1918-38, is available for free distribution on request. A supplement to this 
list gives the titles of publications issued to September, 1940. At the end of June, 1942, the 
number in the list was 1,069. This list includes Annual Reports of the Council; Technical 
Reports Nos. 1-18; Bulletins Nos. 1-19; Mimeographed Reports not hitherto listed as 
Council publications; Papers reprinted from the Canadian Journal of Research which 
contain (i) Reports of experimental work carried on in the National Research Laboratories, 
(ii) Reports of work done elsewhere with financial assistance from the National Research 
Council. All of these reports have been arranged in chronological order of publication and 
numbered in sequence. This new series of publications is preceded by the letters “‘N.R.C. 


No.”’ 


The Canadian Journal of Research has not been included in the N.R.C. No. series. 
Established as a medium for the publication in Canada of the results of original scientific 
research carried on in the Dominion, the Canadian Journal of Research is now published in 
four sections: A—Physical Sciences; B—Chemical Sciences; C—Botanical Sciences; D— 
Zoological Sciences. The Journal has a wide circulation and is to be found in the leading 
scientific libraries of the world. From its inception in May, 1929, to the end of Volume 12 
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in June, 1935, the Journal was issued in a single volume each month. Copies of these 12 
volumes unbound are available at $1-50 each. An index of volumes 1-12 is available at $1. From 
July, 1935, the Journal has been published in four sections as noted above. Each section 
is paged separately. Sections A and B are bound in one cover each month, and Sections 
C and D are likewise bound together. The issues from July to December, 1935, were 
included in Volume 13 (Price $2). Volume 14 contains the Journals issued in 1936 and one 
volume has been published each year since then. Single numbers of the Journal are priced 
at 50 cents each; the yearly subscription for Sections A and B is $2-50; Sections Cand D, $2-50; 
the four sections complete $4. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, Ex- 
ports, Excise and Income. 


National War Services.— National War Services Regulations; Regulations pertaining 
to the Corps of (Civilian) Fire Fighters for Service in the United Kingdom. 

In addition, the Director of Public Information publishes numerous pamphlets dealing wiih 
the war effort, including reprints from the speeches of prominent British, American and Canadian 
public men. A list of these may be obtained from the Director of Public Information, Ottawa. 

Canadian Travel Bureau.—Canada Calls You. How to Enter Canada. Canada (re- 
creational folder). Sport Fishing in Canada. Canada’s Game Fields. Canoeing in 
Canada. Canoe Routes to Hudson Bay. Sport and Travel in Canada. Vacation to 
Canada. Canada and United States Road Map. Eastern Sheet; and Western Sheet. 
Trans-Canada Automobile Trip. 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage is not Available; (2) The Canadian 
Mother and Child; (8) Infantile Paralysis; (17) Wells; (18) Home Treatment of Rural Water 
Supplies; (19) Care of the Feet; (21) Housing; (22B) Vitamins; (23) Air Conditioning and 
Heating in relation to Health; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhcea; (25) 
Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents—Teaching 
Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (29a) Goitre—Facts 
for the General Public; (80) How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What You Should Know about 
Tuberculosis; (82) Smallpox and Vaccination; (84) The Rat Menace; (35) Middle Age— 
Your Arteries and Heart; (86) The Common Cold; (100) Hay Fever and Asthma; (101) 
Artificial Respiration, a poster; (102) Holiday Health—a Guide for Campers and Cottagers; 
(103) Typhoid Fever; (104) Health Axioms—Little Notes on Hygiene; (105) Sleep; (107) 
Posture; (108) Prevention of Diphtheria. 

For the medical profession and public workers, the Department issues a quarterly magazine. 
“The National Health Review” which is free to allin this field. Reprints of articles of general 
interest are made frequently from the Review and are available on application. 

Some problems of industry are dealt with in booklets issued concerning T.N.T. poison- 
ing, benzol poisoning, nitrous-fume poisoning, and skin protection for tetryl workers. 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. Regu- 
lations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Archives.— Annual Reports .\—1914-15 (66 cents ); 1921 (30 cents ); 1923 (55 cents ); 
1926 (10 cents); 1928 (25 cents); 1929 (50 cents); 1930 (50 cents ); 1931 ($1); 1932 ($1); 19383 
fy uF ie (10 cen 1935 ($1); 1936 ($1); 1937 ($1); 1938 ($1); 1939 (50 cents ); 1940 (50 cents ); 
1941 (50 cents ). 


Numbered Publications. —No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation—Oliver (2 Vols.) 
(1914-15), $2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-70—Kennedy and Lanctot (1931), 
$1; No. 18, Vol. I, Catalogue of Pamphlets,? 1493-1877—-Casey (1931), $1; Vol. II, Catalogue 
of Pamphlets,? 1878-1931—Casey (1932), $1. 


Special Publications.—(h) Documents—Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91— 
Shortt and Doughty, 2 ed. (2 Vols.), (1918), $2; (7) Catalogue of Pictures, etc.,? Part I, 
Sect. 1—Kenney (1925), $2-50; (7) Documents—Canadian Currency, Exchange, etc., during 
the French Period+—Shortt (2 Vols.), (1925-26), 83; (1) The Kelsey Papers® (Hudson Bay 
Co. Journals, 1683-1722)—Doughty and Martin (1929), 82; (m) Documents—Currency in 
Nova Scotia,® 1675-1758—Shortt, Johnston, Lanctot (1933), 2; (n) Documents—Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1819-28—Doughty and Story (1935), 82; (o) The Elgin-Grey 
Papers,’ 1846-52—Doughty (4 Vols.) (1937), $5; (p) The Oakes Collection, New Documents 
by Lahontan,—Lanctot, (1940), 50 cents. : 


1 Contain texts, calendars, and catalogues of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 
of the Divisions. Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam- 
phlets as in original; nner in English. 3 Title, preface, and introduction in English ‘and French i in 
same volume; notes in English; “titles of pictures exact. Complete volumes, including index in 
English and F rench i in same volume. 5 Title and introduction in English and French in same volume; 
notes and index in English; texts of journals exactly as in original (English). 6 Title and foreword 
in English and French, otherwise in English. 7 Title and introduction in English and French, other - 
wise in English. 


= 
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Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report, Price 10 cents. The Arms of Canada, Price 60 
cents. The Canadian Patent Office Record, Annual subscription $10, single numbers 10 cents. 
Annual Report of the’Commissioner of Patents, Price 10 cents. Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Price 10 cents. 


Trade and Commerce.— 

Nors.—Requests for the following publications should be addressed to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. Pub- 
lications of the Commercial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian exporters with 
information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature of the competition to be 
encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended for general distribution. The publications available 
include leaflets giving Invoice Requirements and a series on Points for Exporters, both covering countries included 
in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners. From time to time special reports are issued separately, 
which subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive free of charge. In all other cases 
their distribution is controlled by the King’s Printer, who fixes a price therefor. 

Annual Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents; Annual 
Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Price 26 cents; Annual Report 
of Electricity and Gas, Price 25 cents; Annual Report of Dominion Grain Research Labor- 
atory, Price 10 cents; List of Licensed Elevators, etc., Price 50 cents. 


Commercial Intelligence Service—Commercial Intelligence Journal, published weekly 
in English and French, containing reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial 
information, Annual subscription, Canada, $1, outside Canada, $3-50. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —(For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 946 to 957.) 


Transport.—(Publications marked * are available in both English and French editions. ) 
(Obtainable from the Assistant Deputy Minister and Secretary, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa )—*Annual report of the Department of Transport, Price 50 cents.t| The Quebec 
Bridge, 2 vols., Price §5. Quebec Bridge, 2 vols., Report of Commission on Fall of, Price, 
$1-50. The Welland Ship Canal, 1913-1933, Price $10. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, 
Report of Joint Board of Engineers, with plates, Price $5. Report of Conference of Cana- 
dian Engineers on the International Rapids Section, Price $2-50. Report of Joint Board 
of Engineers (Reconvened), Price $2-50. Hudson Bay Railway—Palmer’s report on Selec- 
tion of Sea Terminus, Price $1. *Canadian National Railways—Palmer’s report on Term- 
inal Facilities at Montreal, Price $1. Statutory History of Steam and Electric Railways 
of Canada, 1836-1937—Compiled by Robert Dorman, Price $3. 


Canal Services.—*Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. *Rules and Regulations (Canals), 
Price 10 cents. Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price 10 cents. 


Marine Services.—International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 25 cents. 
International Convention respecting Load Lines, etc., Price 50 cents. List of Shipping, 
(Bilingual),+Price 50 cents. Regulations respecting the Shipping of Live Stock from Canada, 
Price 10 cents. Regulations for the Carriage of Timber Deck Cargoes, Price 10 cents. Regu- 
lations for the examinations of Seamen and others for certificates of efficiency of lifeboatmen, 
Price 10 cents. (Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa.) List of Lights, etec., in Can- 
ada:—(a) Pacific Coast, Price 16 cents; (b) Atlantic Coast, Price 35 cents; (c) Inland Waters, 
Price 26 cents. *Regulations, Government Wharves in Canada, Price 10 cents. Information 
concerning the River St. Lawrence Ship Channel from Father Point to Montreal including 
Tide Tables. Montreal to Lake Ontario and the Ottawa River, (Bilingual) Price 25 cents. 
Expedition to Hudson Bay, N. B. McLean, Director in Charge, 1927-28, Price 50 cents. 
*Regulations for the government of Public Harbours in Canada, Price 10 cents. *Rules and 
Regulations relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates in the Mercantile Marine 
for Foreign-going Certificates of Competency (Exn. 1) Price 25 cents. *Rules and Regula- 
tions Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates of Home-trade, Inland and Minor 
Waters Vessels, Price 10 cents. *International Rules of the Road, Price 10 cents. *Great 
Lakes Rules of the Road, Price 10 cents. The Water Carriage of Goods Act, 1936, Price 10 
cents. Regulations for the Loading and Carriage of Grain Cargoes, Price 10 cents. *Instructions 
as to the Inspection of Boilers and Machinery of Steamships, Price 10 cents. *Regulations 
respecting Life Saving Appliances, Price 10 cents. *Regulations Relating to the Inspection 
of Hulls and Equipment of Steamboats, Price 10 cents. *Regulations relating to the Issue 
of Motor Engineer Certificates, Price 10 cents. *Regulations relating to the Examination 
of Engineers, Price 10 cents. *Regulations respecting Fire Extinguishing Equipment, Price 
10 cents. *Load Line Rules for Ships Making Voyages on Lakes or Rivers, Price 10 cents. 
*General Load Line Rules, Price 10 cents.. *Regulations for the Protection Against Accident 
of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading Ships, Price 10 cents. 

Air Services.—(Obtainable from the Controller of Radio, Ottawa). *Extracts from the 
Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Experimental 
Radio Stations. *Extracts from the Radio Act, 1938, and’ Regulations issued thereunder 
governing the licensing and use of broadcastreceiving sets. Syllabusof Examination Procedure 
for Commercial Certificates of Proficiency in Radio. Notices to Mariners re Radio Aids 


} Also obtainable from King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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to Navigation. List of Broadcasting Stations in Canada, Price 10 cents. Kilocycle-Metre 
Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. Map showing Radio Stations Operated as Aids to Navi- 
gation, Price 25 cents. British Postmaster General’s Handbook for Wireless Telegraph 
Operators prepared in accordance with the International Telecommunication Regulations 
(Revision of Cairo, 1938), Price 25 cents. Extracts from the Canada Shipping Act and Regu- 
lations made thereunder and from the International Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea respecting Radio Equipment in Ships, Price 10 cents. (Obtainable from King’s Printer, 
Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa.) *The Radio Act, 1938, Price 10 cents. The Radio 
Act, 1938 and Regulations issued thereunder, Price.10 cents. International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with the General Radiocommunication Regu- 
lations (Revision of Cairo, 1938) annexed thereto, Price 25 cents. Bulletin No. 2—Radio 
Inductive Interference (1932), Price 35 cents. Supplement ‘‘A’’ to Bulletin No. 2 (1934),. 
Price 15 cents. (Obtainable from the Controller of Civil Aviation, Ottawa.) Air Regulations 
1938, with Amendments to Dec. 9, 1939. Information Circulars to Civil Air Pilots and 
Aircraft Owners—revised annually. Information Circulars to Air Engineers and Aircraft 
Owners—revised annually. Training for Civil Aviation. Training for Civil Aviation Air 
Engineers’ Certificates Conditions of Issue and Instructions to Applicants. Airport Zoning 
Regulations, 1939. Defence Air Regulations, 1942. [Obtainable from the Meteorological Office 
815 Bloor St.W., Toronto (5), Ont.| Annual Reports (1895-1915), Price $1. Canadian Polar 
Year Expeditions, 1932-33. 2v. (Vol. 1: Meteorology.—Vol. 2: Terrestrial Magnetism, 
earth currents, aurora borealis.) Price $10. Cloud Observations during 1896 and 1897 at 
Toronto. Daily Weather Map. Toronto ed. Yearly subscription.’ Price $4. Monthly 
and Annual Rain and Snow-fall of Canada from 19038 to 1913. Monthly Meteorological 
Summary with Comparative Data of Toronto, Ontario, 1941. Monthly record of Meteoro- 
logical observance in Canada and Newfoundland, 1916, single copies 10 cents, per annum $1. 
(Publication suspended after May, 1938.) Monthly Weather Map. (Current issues only.) 
Single Copies, Price 10 cents. Price $1 per year. Rain and Snow-Fall of Canada to the 
End of 1902, with charts of annual precipitation. Temperature and Precipitation of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of 
the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Education, Agriculture, Faleonwood Hospital 
(for the insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public Health. Comparative 
Statement of Public Finance, 1925-1938. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of 


Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Annual Reports —Public Accounts; Public Health (including Vital Statistics, 
Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions); Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 
Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial 
Secretary (including Rural Telephone Companies, Credit Unions, Board of Censors) ; 
Department of Agriculture; Department of Highways and Public Works; Department of 
Lands and Forests; Department of Labour (including Minimum Wage Board, Employment 
Service Offices, Inspection of Factories, Unemployment Relief); Statistics of Incorporated 
Cities, Towns and Municipalities; Printing; Transient Poor; Public Utilities Board; Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Power Commission; Liquor Control Commission; Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission; Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Nova Scotia Section); Department 
of Industry and Publicity (Annual Report). Special Reports —Milk and Cream Inquiry; 
Franchise Inquiry; Investigation into workings of Compensation Board; Submission by the 
Government of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Financial 
Relations; Economic Council, Vols. I, II, ITI,.and IV. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). An- 
nual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane; Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade; Report of Women’s Institutes; 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Report of the Public Utilities Commission; 
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Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric. Power Commission; Boys’ Industrial Home, 
Saint John, Report; New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report: Old Age Pensions Board 
Report; New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report; Motor Carrier Board Report; 
Department of Federal and Municipal Relations Report; and Report of Fair Wage Board. 


QUEBEC 


Norr.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 
Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Executive Council.— Tourist Bureau.—|[Publications marked with figures are: (1) bilingual; 
(2) French; (3) English.] 

(1) Official Highway and Tourist Map (yearly); (3) Roaming and Rambling in La 
Province de Quebec, Canada—historic, romantic, picturesque (64 pp. guide, illustrated); 
(2) La Province de Quebec—pays de |’ histoire de la legende et du pittoresque (82 pp. guide, 
illustré); (3) La Province de Quebec (with 7 supplementary folders containing a regional 
map); (3) Charlevoix, Chicoutimi, Lake St. Jean; (3) The Gourmet’s Trail in la province 
de Quebec: (3) La ville de Quebec; (3) L’Tle d’Orléans. 


Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce.—<Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Sta- 
tistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations: Municipal Statistics (annual); Bulletin 
météorologique (mensuel); Butter and Cheese Production (monthly); Agricultural Sta- 
tistics reports; Caisses populaires et Sociétés co-operatives agricoles; Statistiques des hotel- 
leries, 1938; Libraries and Museums, 1938, Statistics of Automobile Accidents (monthly 
and annual). Motor Vehicle Registrations (annual). 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; the Quebec 
Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Sta- 
tutes of the Province (1941); Rapport de ]’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs 
de la Province de Québec—P.-G. Roy. 


Health and Social Welfare.—Annual Report; Summary of Vital Statistics (monthly); 
Prevalence of Communicable Diseases in the Province of Quebec (monthly). 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual! Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebee Liquor Commission. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of thé Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouille vesi- 
culaire du pin blanc—G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des lacs et riviéres; Annual 
Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec—G.-C. Piché; 
Rapport du service de protection: Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 & 
1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Rulletins.—(55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages; (40) How to 
Plant your Fruit Trees; (89) The Drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain 
Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Farm Account Book; (100) Soils Drainage: (115) Vegetable 
Garden; (118) Guide de la protection des cultures; (124) Arrosage du verger commercial 
(French and English); (125) Culture de la tomate, du piment et des aubergines; (127) Planta- 
tion d’un verger commercial; (135) Les arrosages du verger; (137) Polyarthrite du poulain; 
(138) L’exploitation du troupeau laitier; (142) Production of Milk-fed calves; (143) Plans de 
porcherie; (144) L’é4levage du pore a bacon; (149) L’exploitation de la ferme; (151-152) Sheep 
and Lambs; (155) Précés d’apiculture. Circulars.—(42) Sélection des troupeaux de vo- 
lailles; (117) Recettes, viande de lapin; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (65) Common 
Weeds and their Control; (66) Alfalfa Growing in Quebec. Miscellaneous.— (221-222) Poultry- 
house and Brooder-house Plans; (224) Farm Account Book, Price 16 cents; (293) The Maple, 
Pride of Quebec. (List of publications sent on request.) 


Highways.—Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual); An Act Respecting 
the Roads Department (separate French and English editions). 


Mines and Fisheries.—Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava—T. C. 
Denis (1929); Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); 
Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the 
Quebec Bureau of Mines, years 1928 to 19389; The Laurentide National Park. 


Colonization.—Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon, 1932; Quebec 
Ready Reference. 
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Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission; Statistics of Old Age Pensions and Pensions to Needy Mothers and Blind Persons. 


Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Publie Instruction.—Code scolaire (1940); The Education Act (1940); Regulations of 
the Catholic Committee (1941); Memoranda for the Guidance of Teachers (1940) with 
Supplements; Annual Report, Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Education 
(annual); Mon premier livre de lecture (1st and 2nd parts) (1940); l’Enseiznement primaire; 
Educational Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School Boards and School 
Inspectors; Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); List of auth-= 
orized text books. Circular of information for “teachers wishing to enter the School for 
Teachers; Why Educate? Life in School; Education in Quebec. 


Legislative Council.— Agenda Paper of the Legislative Gouncil; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Stallion Enrolment Board; Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ 
Association and Fruit Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies; 
Horticultural Societies; Ontario Veterinary College; Operations of Credit Unions. Bul- 
letins.—FRuiIts.—(842) Fire Blight (1929); (883) Peach Yellows and Little Peach; (892) 
Pruning the Tree Fruits (1938); (403) The More Important Fruit Tree Diseases (1939). 
GENERAL FarRMInG.— (296) Sweet Clover (1938); (326) Farm Barns (1927); (827) Knots and 
Splices; Rope on the Farm (1937); (331) Public Speaking and Debate (1933): (848) Amateur 
Dramatics (1929); (849) Grain Smuts: (3860) Farm Underdrainage (1931); (364) Manures and 
Fertilizers (1931); (870) Testing Milk, Cream and Dairy By-Products (1941): (371) Butter- 
making on the Farm (1936); (872) Soft Cheese Making and Farm Dairy Cheddar Cheese 
(1941); (885) Cheese Mites and Their Control (1937); (397) Mushrooms of Ontario (1939), 
Price 10 cents; (898) Farm Water Supply (1939); (899) Plumbing and Sewage Disposal for 
the Farm Home (1939); (405) Painting on the Farm (1939); (403) Producing Hay of Higher 
Feeding Value (1939); (407) Soybeans in Ontario (1940); (408) Conserve by Canning (1940);: 
(409) Weeds of Ontario (1940); (410) Profits from Fertilizing Farm Crops; (411) Curing 
Early Cut Hay on Tripods (1940); (412) Quiek Frozen Fruits and Vegetables in Locker 
Storages (1940); (416) Insects troublesome in the home (1941); (417) Milk Transportation in 
the Toronto Milk Shed (1941); (418) Hints on Judging Field Crop Sheds, Field Roots and 
Potatoes, (1941). LivestocK.—(304) Infectious Abortion of Cattle (1988); (837) Parasites 
Injurious to Sheep (1928); (850) The Warble Flies (1934); (867) Pork on the Farm (1940); 
(3878) Bot Flies and Their Control (1934); (880) Parasites Injurious to Swine (rev. 1938); 
(396) Mastitis or Garget in Cows (1938); (401) Feeding and Management of the Work Horse 
(1939); (402) Breeding and Management of the Draft Horse (1989); (420) Cattle Lice and 
How to Control them (1939). Poutrry.—(363) Parasites Injurious to Poultry (1931); 
(394) Diseases of Poultry (1938); (895) Farm Poultry (1938); (400) Turkey Production 
(1939); (413) Chick Sexing (1940); (414) Caponizing in Ontario (1940): (419) Care and Methods 
Used in Obtaining Poultry Blood for Pullorum Testing (1941). ‘VEGETABLES. —(358) The 
European Corn Borer (19381); (893) Insects Attacking Vegetables (1938); (404) The Quality 
Production of Tomatoes in Eastern Ontario (1939); (415) Results of Four Year’s Demon- 
stration Work with Potatoes (1941); (421) The Use of Soil Testing for Truck Crops (1942). 
Specials —Handbook on Feeding and Management of Swine; Handbook on Feeding and 
‘Management of Dairy Cattle; Handbook on Feeding and Management of Poultry (1942); 
Birds of Ontario in Relation to Agriculture, Price 25 cents; Farm Account Book, Price 26 
cents; An Economic Analysis of Cheese Factory Operations in Ontario; Destruction of Wolves; 
Soil ‘Management and Fertilizer Recommendations; The Value of Birds to Man; Tobacco 3 
Soils in Norfolk County; Home Gardens in Wartime; Summer Pastures for Ontario; Poison 


Ivy. 
* © Attorney General.—Reports of Inspector of Legal Offices; Annual Report of the Fire 


Marshal; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Police for Ontario: Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance; Annual Report of the Registrar of Loan and Trust Corporations. 
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Education.— Reports —Annual Report of the Minister; Staffs of Public and Separate 
Schools; Staffs of Collegiate Institutes, Vocational Schools, etc.; Operation of the Trade 
Schools Regulation Act; Superannuation Fund. Acts.—Reprints of 15 Acts dealing with 
education and public libraries, Price 25 cents each. Regulations —Twenty-four adminis- 
trative regulations are published. Courses of Study.—Nine programs or courses are pub- 
lished dealing with various grades and classes of the educational system. Tezt Books. — 
Seven lists include teachers’ manuals, supplementary reading and upper-school requirements 
in modern languages. Miscellaneous —School Year and Holidays; Selected Scripture 
Readings; Teachers Library for Public and Separate School Teachers (1938); Health Hand- 
book for Teachers in Public and Separate Schools (1938); Canadian Intelligence Examination. 


F pies of all Galva are shown in the Annual Report of the Minister, or may be obtained 
rom the Department. 


Game and Fisheries.— Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
.tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; Report of the Special Game Com- 
mittee, 1931-33; The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge 
and its Conservation. 


Health.—Legislation—Cancer Remedy Act; The Cemetery Act and Regulations; 
The Maternity Boarding Houses Act; The Mental Hospitals Act and Regulations; The 
Nurses Registration Act and Regulations; The Private Hospitals Act and Regulations; 
The Private Sanitaria Act; The Psychiatric Hospitals Act; The Public Hospitals Act and 
Regulations; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act and Regulations; The Vaccination Act; 
The Venereal Diseases Prevention Act and Regulations; The Public Health Act and Regula- 
tions with respect to: Bedding; Camps, Works and Premises in Territorial Districts without 
Municipal organization; Summer Camps; Communicable Diseases; Fumigation; Health 
Unit; Pasteurization; Psittacosis; Cross Connections; Bottling of Beverages; Swimming 
Pools; X-rays; Manure; Slaughter Houses; Qualifications for Medical Officers of Health, 
Sanitary Inspectors and Public Health Nurses. Publications.—Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Health; Annual Report upon Ontario Hospitals for the Mentally Ill, Mentally 
Defective, Epileptic and Habituate Patients; Annual Report upon Public Hospitals, Private ~ 
Hospitals, Hospitals for Incurables, Convalescent Hospitals and Sanatoria for Consumptives. 


(Pamphlets upon various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the Department of 
Health, Parliament Buildings, Toronto.) 


Highways.—Annual Report, Department of Highways; The Highway Traffie Act, 
1937, with Amendments and Regulations; The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amend- 
ments and Regulations; The Public Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amendments and Regulations; 
‘The Highway Improvement Act, 1937, with Amendments; The Gasoline Tax Act, 1937, 
with Amendments and Regulations; the Gasoline Handling Act, 1937, with Amendments 
and Regulations; Province of Ontario Road Map, Free on application; County, District and 
Township Maps, Price list on application. 


Insurance.— Reports —Superintendent of Insurance; Registrar of Loan Corporations. 


Labour.—Legislation—Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations Governing the Issuance 
of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Governing Employment Agen- 
cies; Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the Training of Apprentices in 
Designated Trades and Trade Regulations concerning each trade designated; Regulations 
Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; Regulations Respecting 
the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage Act; Mini- 
mum Wage Orders; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of Wages and Hours approved 
by .Order in Council. Reports.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including 
the reports of the Factory Inspection Branch; Boiler Inspection Branch; Board of Examiners 
of Operating Engineers; Apprenticeship Branch; Minimum Wage Branch; Industrial Stand- 
ards Branch; Conciliation and Negotiation Branch; and War Emergency Training Pro- 
gramme. Tezrt Books—Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; 
Engines, Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; 
Beginners Book on Power Plant Operation; Steam Plant Accessories; Aircraft Training 
School, Galt—Treatise of Training for Royal Canadian Air Force and Industrial Require- 
ments. 


Lands and Forests.— Annual Report; The Forest Resources of Ontario; Ontario Forest 
Fire Law; The Forest Fires Prevention Act and Regulations; Forest Protection; Air Service; 
Forest Trees for Distribution; Windbreaks and Shelterbelts; Trees for Schools; The Farm 
Woodlot; Forest Tree Planting; Farm Forestry; List of Townships in the Province of On- 
tario; Statutes relating to Surveyors and Surveys in the Province of Ontario; List of Litho- 
graphed Maps and Plans; Brief Information Regarding Summer Resort Lands in Ontario; 


_ Brief Information Regarding Lands for Settlement; Algonquin Park. 
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Mines.—The Mining Act (R.S.O., 1937, ec. 47, with amendments to date); Hand- 
book—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources (sixth edition, 1936), Vol. XLIX, Part I, 
1940; Report of the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1939; Report of Royal Ontario Nickel 
Commission, 1917, Price $5; Revort of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, Price $2; Volume 
XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold 
Area, Price $2; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925, Price $1; Volume XX XVII, 
Part II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area, Price $2; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications 
(third edition) with Supplements; Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; 
Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields (sixth edition, 1939); The Mining Tax Act; 
The Natural Gas and Petroleum Acts and Reeulations; The Unwrought Metal Sales Act; 
Bulletin 131, Mining Accidents in 1940; Map 1939-a, Index to Geological Maps; The Study | 
of Minerals and Rocks. 


Municipal Affairs.— Annual Report; Municipal Statistics (annual), Price $5; Summary 
of Municipal and School Legislation, Price 10 cents; Manual of Accourting for Ontario Villages 
and Townships, Price $2. (Occasional pamphlets and bulletins dealing with various phases of 
municipal affairs.) Ontario Municipal Board.—Annual Report; Telephone Systems (an 
index to the report of theRoard dealing with municipal telephone systems); Rules of Practice 
and Procedure and practice forms; Regulations, specifications and forms. 


Premier.— Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; Tourists’ Handbook; Report of the Niagara 
Parks Commission; Ontario Research Foundation Report; Hydro-Electric Power Com 
mission’s Report. 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Reports.—Prisons and Reformatories, including Ontario 
Board of Parole; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario 
(this report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed 
for several years); Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths; The Companies Act, 
including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act; 
The_Companies Information Act and the Corporation Sscurities Registration Act; The 
Marriage Act; The Vital Statistics Act; Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International 
List of ‘Causes of Death. 


[The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, but copies for distribution are kept by this Branch.] 


Public Records and Archives.—(9) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada, 1812 (1912); (10) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1818-1821 
(1913); (11) Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1821-1824 (1914); (12) 
Journals of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, 1821-1824 (1915); (13) La Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt’s Travels in Canada, 1795 (1916); (14) Records of the Early Courts of Justice of 
Upper Canada (1917); (15) Huron Manuscripts (1918-1919); (16) Land Settlement in Upper 
Canada (1920); (17) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1787-1791 (1928); (18) Grants 
of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1792-1796 (1929); (19) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper 
Canada, 1796-1797 (1930); (20) Grants of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, 1797-1798 (1931); 
(21) Minutes of the Home District Court of Quarter Sessions, 1800-1811 (1932); (22) Minutes 
of the London District Court of Quarter Sessions, 1800-1818 (1933). 


Public Welfare.— Reports.—Annual Report, Report cf the Old Age Pensions Commis- 
sion (including Blind Pensions); Mothers’ Allowances Commission; Mothers’ Allowances 
Medical Board; Unemployment Relief Branch; Soldiers’ Aid Commission; Children’s 
Aid Branch; Orphanages; Refuges and Homes for the Aged and Infirm; Report covering 
British Child Guests. Acts.—Old Age Pensions Act and Regulations; Mothers’ Allowances 
Act and Regulations; Charitable Institutions Act; Parents’ Maintenance Act; Unmarried 
Parents’ Act and Regulations; Adoption Act and Regulations. Pamphlets —Hand Book of 
General Information for Ex-Service Men (published by the Soldiers’ Aid Commission). 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Min iet 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget 
Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of 
the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 


Other Publications.— Hydro-Electric Power Commission.—Annual Report; Hydro 
News (monthly); Rules and Regulations Governing Electrical Installations and Equip- 
ment. Milk Control Board.—Annual Report. Niagara Parks Commission.—Annual Report. 
Ontario Research Foundation.—Annual Report. Scientific papers by the staff, published in 
scientific or trade journals, are listed in the annual report. Workmen’s Compensation Board.— 
Annual Report. 
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MANITOBA 


Agriculture.— Booklets.—Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars.—( An extensive series is issued covering field husbandry, weeds, farm machinery, dairying, 
animal husbandry, poultry, insects, household, horticulture, miscellaneous and war-time produc- 
tion. ) 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public 
School Act; Departmental Regulations, Beautification of School Grounds; Summer School 
Calendar; Attendance Act;-Department of Education Act; Regulations for Secondary 
Schools; Regulations of the Advisory Board regarding Religious Exercises. Regulations of 
Advisory Board Governing Patriotic Exercises. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of 
each Municipality; Manitoba Assessment Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers; Report of Insurance. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer..—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of Mani- 
toba Farm Loan Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers; Statutes of 
the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resourees.— Annual Reports covering Forestry, Game and Fish- 
eries, Crown Lands, Mines and Minerals, Surveys, and Water Resources; A Guide for Pros- 
pectors; Mining Maps; Sectional Land Maps; Shelter Belts and The Farm Woodlot (1938); 
The Keystone, Province Magazine; Highway Map. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Monthly Pre-natal and Post-natal 
Letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for Small Community 
Groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes, Price 10 cents; Regulations re Boarding Homes 
for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The Common 
Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping Cough; 


Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. 


Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 


also used in educational service, are obtainable by application to the Division of Health 
Education, 320 Sherbrooke Street, Winnipeg, Man. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.; Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Co-operation and Markets, 
Bee Division; Report. of Extension Department of College of Agriculture; Commission 
Marketing Reports; Live Stock Marketing; Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field 
Crops, Dairying, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.— Annual Reports.—Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; De- 
partment of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; Department of 
Municipal Affairs; Department of Public Works; Bureau of Child Protection; Department 
of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Department of Natural Resources; Local 
Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; The Saskatchewan Gazette. By 
Bureau of Publications.—Weekly News Bulletin; Holidays, a booklet for tourists; A Few 
Facts, a Year Book of the Province—industries, etc.; Legislation affecting Women and 
Children; Highway Safety. 


ALBERTA 


Agriculture.—Weekly Dept. of Agriculture Notes; Alberta Agricultural Report (fort- 
nightly, May to September); Annual Report; Statistical Summary of Production for pre- 
vious year; Calendar of Provincial Schools of Agriculture; Farm Women’s Week (circular); 
Farm and Home Week (circular). The Department of Agriculture—Its Functions and Ser- 
vices. Bulletins.—Turkey Production in Alberta; Preservation of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats; Planning and Beautifying the Home Grounds; The Production of High Quality 
Cream; Planting Deciduous Trees and Shrubs; Planting Evergreers; Home Decoration; 
The Value and Use of Milk; Meat Cookery; Variety in the Use of Vegetables; Potato Pro- 
duction in Alberta; Four Bad Weeds; Beekeeping for Beginners in Alberta; Budding and 
Grafting; The Dairy Herd; Dressing and Curing Pork on the Farm. Circulars and Leaf- 
lets. (A number are available dealing with many farm problems. ) 
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Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies for the Elementary School; War 
Emergency Teacher-Training Program, 1942-43; Promotion Tests for Grade VIII; Depart- 
mental Examinations for Grades IX-XII; Pamphlets on Picture Study, Architecture-and 
Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Normal School Announcement; Program of 
Studies for Technical High Schools (revised 1932 and 1937); Regulations of the Department 
of Education governing the course of study in Grades VII, VIII and IX; High School Cor- 
respondence Courses; Suggested Time-table for One-Room Schools; Instructions Concerning 
the Teaching of French in the Elementary Schools; Supplement to the Program of Studies 
for the Elementary School—Selections for Reading; Suggestions for Seat Work in Junior 
Grades; Five-Figure Logarithmic Tables; Regulations of the Department of Education 
Relating to the Program of Studies and Annual Examinations for High Schools; Price List. 
and Requisition Form—School-Book Branch; What Is and What Might Be in Rural Educa- 
tion in Alberta; Regulations of the Department of Education Relating to the Program of 
Studies and Annual Examinations for Commercial Schools (revised 1932 and 1937); Bulletins 
and Regulations covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series 
of Plans and Specifications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for One- and Two- 
Roomed Schools, with Specifications; Annual Announcement of the Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art: Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Physical 
Education for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; Report of Legis- 
lative Committee on Rural Education; Rural Education in Alberta; High School Civics; 
Instructions re Conduct of Examinations; Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners; 
Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners re Commercial Examinations; ‘‘After Three 
ec res Report on Large Divisions. Alberta Children’s Bookshop.—Catalogue of School 

ooks. 


King’s Printer.— Alberta Gazette, Price $2 per year. Bills and Statutes. 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Mines Branch; Annual Oil 
Review; History of Alberta Oil; Schedule of Wells drilled for Oil and Gas and Annual 
Supplements thereto; Alberta’s Minerals. Placer Mining in Alberta; Grazing Rates Report 
(Short Grass Area of Alberta). 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 
Local Rural Self-Government—an outline of larger municipal unit program. 


Provincial Secretary.—Public Service Vehicles Regulations. Insurance Branch.— 
Annual Report. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding all 
communicable diseases—12 in number; Alberta Mothers’ Book; What you should know 
about Cancer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School 
Children; Goitre; Facts about Flies; In Times Like These (booklet on nutrition); History 
and Organization of Department and Boards of Health; Hospitals and Sanatoria; Protecting 
the Community’s Food Supply; Protecting the Community’s Milk Supply; Sanitary Dis- 
posal of Garbage and Sewage in the Community; Diseases Communicated by Intestinal 
Discharges; District Health Units; Combating Early Syphilis; Sulfanilamide Treatment of 
Social Disease. Food Bulletins.—(1) Preparing the Less Tender Cuts of Meats; (2) The 
School Lunch; (3) Salads. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Annual Road Map. 


Trade and Industry.—Labour Legislation. Board of Industrial Relations. — Annual 
Report; Manual of Procedure. Co-operative Activities Branch.—Credit Unions in Alberta; 
Various Leaflets and Accounting Forms for Credit Unions and Co-operatives. Alberta 
Marketing Board.—Directory of Alberta Manufacturers; Catalogue of Farm Machine Parts. 
Price Spreads Board.—Weekly Summary. Publicity Bureau.—Travel Book; Facts About 
Alberta; (various other publications). Social Credit Board.—Annual Report; and various 
other publications. Statistics Branch.—Monthly and Annual Summaries. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from the Public Accounts and other 
financial statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure; How to 
Use Your Treasury Branches. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the Board of Public Utilities 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


erates list of publications is issued by the Department, covering dairying, diseases 
and pests, field crops, fruit and vegetable growing, live stock and miscellaneous, together with 
reports on agricultural statistics and climate. 


Fisheries.— Annual reports and bulletins obtainable from Department. 
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King’s Printer.—British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands.—Lands Branch.—How to Pre-empt Land; Some Questions and Answers Re- 
garding British Columbia: (other lands bulletins cover particular Land Recording Districts ). 
Forest Branch.—How to Obtain a Timber Sale; Grazing Regulations. Water Branch.— 
Water Powers—British Columbia; Water Powers—Fraser River. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports and special bulletins obtainable from Department. 


British Columbia Government Travel Bureau.—<Alluring British Columbia; Auto 
Courts and Stopping-Places in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; British 
Columbia Map Folder; British Columbia’s Picturesque Highways; B.C. Presents the Big 
Bend Highway; ‘‘Escape Winter”’ (winter travel folder ); Hunting Game and Fishing in British 
Columbia; Motion Picture (16 mm.) Catalogue; Synopsis of Sport Fishing Regulations; 
Tweedsmuir Park, British Columbia; Thunderbird Park; Wells Gray Park; Romantic 
Cariboo; Vancouver Island. 


Trade and Industry.—Annual Report; British Columbia Trade Index (Directory of 
Products manufactured by British Columbia Industries). 


Section 5.—Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal Com- 


missions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British 
Royal Commissions Having a Bearing on Canada 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


A list of Dominion Royal Commissions, from 1870 to 1939, 1s given at pp. 1108-1110 of the 
1940 Year Book. 


Royal Commission to Inquire into the Events which occurred at Arvida, Que., in July, 
1941. Report, 1941, 138 p. Severin Letourneau, W.L. Bond, Commrs. Royal Commission 
to Inquire into and Report upon the Organization, Authorization and Dispatch of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force to the Crown Colony of Hong Kong. Report, 1942, 61 p. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G.,Commr. Royal Commission to Inquire into the 
Wages and Working Conditions of Employees of Certain Shipbuilding Firms in Quebec and 
Ontario. Report published in Labour Gazette for January, 1942. Senator the Hon. L. M. 


‘ Gouin, K.C., Chairman, V.C. MacDonald, K.C., F. H. Barlow, K.C., Commrs. 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Nore.—T his list is in continuance of those at pp. 1111-1116 of the 1940 Year Book and p. 996 of the 1941 Year 
Book. 


Alberta.— Royal Commission to Investigate the Disaster at Number 3 Mine of 
Brazeau Collieries, Limited, at Nordegg. Report, 1942. Mr. Justice Ewing, Commr. Royal 
Commission to Inquire re Agreement between the Board of Drumheller Municipal Hospital 
District and Local Unions of the United Mine Workers of America, District 18, Other 
Miners and Employers of Miners. Report, 1941. Mr. Justice Ives, Commr. 


The members of the Commission for the Investigation of Cancer Remedies were ap- 
pointed Commissioners to inquire into the Koch remedy or method of treatment or any 
other remedy or method of treatment of disease. (Order in Council, Nov. 27, 1941.) 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission on Coal and Petroleum Products, 1936-19388. 
3 vol. Hon. Mr. Justice M. A. Macdonald, Commr. Royal Commission to Inquire into 
Certain Matters Connected with the Administration of the Marketing Boards Constituted 
under Sect. 4 of the Natural Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act. His Honour 
A. M. Harper, Judge of the County Court of Vancouver, Commr. (Order in Council of 
Sept. 30, 1941.) Royal Commission to Inquire into the Police Administration of the City of 
New Westminster, Report, 1942, F. W. Howay, Commr. 


BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONS CONCERNED WITH CANADA 


A list of British Royal Commissions, having a bearing on Canada, is given at p. 1116 of the 
1940 Year Book. 
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Section 1.—Principal Events of the Year 


The War.—A chronology of the principal events of the War, from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1939, is given at pp. 36-40 of the 1940 Year Book, and from Jan. 1, 1940, 
to July 8, 1940, at pp. 1143-1148 of the same volume. From July 9, 1940, to May 31, 
1941, the record is continued at pp. 1010-1027 of the 1941 Year Book. Events 
from that time to the date of going to press are given in Appendix I, at pp. 982-1002. 


The Royal Family.—H.R.H. Field Marshal the Duke of Connaught, K.G., 
brother of His late Majesty King Edward VII, and Governor General of Canada 
from 1911 to 1916, died at Bagshot Park, Surrey, England, on Jan. 16, 1942, at the 
age of 91. 3 


Diplomatic Appointments.—The personnel of Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad and of British and foreign envoys to Canada, as at Feb. 28, 
1942, is given at pp. 79-81 of this volume. Since the sending to press of Chapter 
J1J—Constitution and Government—the following six representatives of Canada’s 
Allies presented their credentials to His Excellency the Governor General as first 
Ministers to Canada.—The -Chinese Minister, Dr. Liu Shih-shun, on Feb. 26, 
1942; the Polish Minister, Mr. Victor Podoski, on Mar. 27, 1942; the Norwegian 
Minister, Mr. Daniel Steen, on Apr. 2, 1942, the Yugoslavian Minister, Dr. Isidor 
Cankar, on May 15, 1942; the Greek Minister, Mr. George 8. Depasta, on June 5, 
1942. 


Trade Agreements.—The latest information regarding trade agreements 
entered into during the year will be found in the External Trade Chapter, under 
Subsection 2, Tariff Relationships with Other Countries, pp. 428-431. 


War-time Restrictions on Trade.—Enemy trading regulations, referred to 
at p. 434, were extended to Burma on Mar. 18, 1942. 


Dominion Plebiscite.—On Apr. 27, 1942, the people of Canada voted on the 
question of releasing the Government from any obligation arising out of any past 
commitment respecting the method of raising men for military service. The 
civilian voters for the whole of Canada recorded a 63 p.c. vote for the affirmative 
and the vote of the armed services, published on May 6, recorded affirmative per- 
centages of 84 p.c. and 72 p.c. for the forces at home and overseas, respectively. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations.—Following the Third War Budget of 
April, 1941, the provinces agreed to vacate the field of personal income and corpora- 
tion taxes, in return for annual payments from the Dominion. An outline of the 
agreements is given at p. 748. 
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Provincial General Elections.—A general election took place in British 
Columbia on Oct. 21, 1941, when the Liberal Government of Hon. T. D. Patullo 
was returned to power, but with a reduced majority. On Dec. 9 the Hon. Mr. 
Patullo resigned and the next day a Coalition Government was formed under the 
leadership of Mr. John Hart. 


In Nova Scotia a general election took place on Oct. 21, 1941, when the Liberal 
Government of Hon. A. 8. MacMillan was returned to power. 


Changes in Provincial Ministries.—The following changes in provincial 
Ministries have occurred since the printing of the Constitution and Government 
Chapter of this volume:— 


Quebec.—On June 10, 1942, Hon. Léon Casgrain, C.R., became Attorney 
General and Hon. Edgar Rochette assumed the portfolio of Maritime Fisheries in 
addition to that of Labour and Mines. 


Manitoba.—The dates of appointment of Ministers, shown as Nov. 2, 1940, 
in the table on p. 76, have been revised by the Province to read, Nov. 4, 1940. 
The Minister of Mines and Natural Resources assumed the duties of Provincial 
Secretary on Nov. 28, 1939, and those of Minister of Industry and Commerce, and 
Railway Commissioner on Novy. 4, 1940. The Provincial Treasurer and Minister 
of Telephones and Telegraphs became Minister in Charge of the Manitoba Power 
Commission on Noy. 4, 1940. 


Section 2.—Obituary 


The obituary usually shown under this heading is not published in this edition, 
on account of the pressure on the space of the Year Book. The record, however, 
is being maintained by the Year Book Division and should readers require the 


_ information it will be furnished on request. 


Section 3.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1941.—Aug. 29, Lieutenant-Colonel William Culham Wood- 
ward, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of British Columbia, 
succeeding the Honourable Eric Werge Hamber. 


Privy Councillors, 1941.—Oct. 8, Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, K.C., His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for Canada in the Argentine Republic and the 
Republic of Chile: to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Dec. 10, Louis 
Stephen St. Laurent, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Quebec, Que.: to be a Member of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada. Dec. 15, Humphrey Mitchell, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Dec. 29, The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
P.C., Prime Minister of the United. Kingdom: to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council 
for Canada. 


Cabinet Ministers, 1941.—Dec. 10, Hon. Louis Stephen St. Laurent, K.C.,LL.D., 
Quebec, Que.: to be Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada. Dec. 15, Hon. 
Norman Alexander McLarty, K.C., Windsor, Ont.: to be Secretary of State for Canada, 
vice the Hon. Pierre Francois Casgrain, resigned. Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be Minister of Labour, vice the Hon. Norman Alexander McLarty, resigned. 
1942.—May 26, Hon. James H. King, P.C., Acting Leader of the Government in the Senate: 
to be a Member of the Administration as Minister without Portfolio. 


*This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1000-1005 of the 1941 Year Book. 
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New Members of the House of Commons, 1942.—Feb. 9, Gaspard Fauteux, (Lib.), 
elected for St. Mary (Montreal), Quebec. Hon. Humphrey Mitchell (Lib.), elected for 
Welland, Ont. Joseph W. Noseworthy (C.C.F.), elected for York South, Ont. Hon. 
Louis 8. St. Laurent (Lib.), elected for Quebec East, Que. 


Official Appointments,*—Bank of Canada.—i941. July 31, E. G. Baker, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be a director, vice the late Col. Claude Brown, to Feb. 28, 1948. Oct. 1, G. F. 
Towers, reappointed Governor for 7 years from Oct. 23, 1941. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—1942. Jan. 7, D. G. McKenzie, Winnipeg, Man.: to be - 
Chief Commissioner, vice E. B. Ramsay, resigned, effective Jan. 1. 


Beard of Transport Commissioners.—1941. Nov. 26, G. A. Stone, reappointed from 
Dec. 15, 1941. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1941. Oct. 31, to be Governors for a further term of 
3 years, effective Nov. 2: Rev. W. E. Fuller, Halifax, N.S.; J. W. Godfrey, Halifax, N.S.; 
Adrien Pouliot, Quebec, Que. 1942. Apr. 10, R. R. Holland, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a 
Governor, vice Maj.-Gen. V. W. Odlum, term to expire Nov. 2, 1948. May 1, E. H. Charleson, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a governor, vice A. B. Plaunt, term to expire Nov. 1, 1948. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1942. Mar. 5, W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance, 
reappointed a member for 5 years from Dee. 3, 1941. 


Canadian National Railways.—i1942. Apr. 24, H. J. Symington, Montreal, Que., and 
B. L. Daly, Winnipeg, Man.: reappointed directors to Sept. 30, 1944. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1941. Aug. 26, H. A. Bridges, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
member for 7 years from Sept. 1. 


Central Mortgage Bank.—1942. Apr. 21, P. A. Chester, reappointed a director for 3 
yearsfrom Apr. 1. L. P. St. Amour: to bea director, vice Lt.-Col. Jules A. Brillant, resigned, 
term to expire Apr. 1, 1944. 


Deputy Ministers.—1941. Oct. 1, F. P. Varcoe, Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice: to 
be Deputy Minister of Justice, vice W. S. Edwards. Oct. 15, Lt.-Col. K. S. MacLachlan, 
Acting Associate Deputy Minister of National Defence: to be Deputy Minister of National 
Defence for Naval Services, effective Apr. 1, 1941. 1942. Apr. 1, W. G. Mills, Acting 
Deputy Minister of National Defence for Naval Services: to be Deputy Minister.of National 
Defence for Naval Services. 


Dominion Council of Health—1942. June 5, To be azain members, Madame Pierre F. 
Casgrain, Westmount, Que., from Oct. 1, 1942; Mrs. Helen Douglas Smith, Vancouver, B.C., 
from June 2, 1942. 


Geographic Board of Canada.—1941. Sept. 16, K. G. Chipman: to be a member, to 
represent the Topographic Survey, effective Sept. 1. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board.—1941. Nov. 21, His Honour F. W. Howay, New 
Westminster, B.C.: to be Chairman, vice Brig. Gen. EH. A. Cruikshank. Dec. 10, Major G. 
Lanctot, Dominion Archivist: to be a member, vice Brig. Gen. Cruikshank, and W. Crom- 
arty, National Parks Bureau: to be a member, vice F. H. H. Williamson. 


Interprovincial Boundary Commissions.—1941. July 9, F. H. Peters, Surveyor General of 
Dominion Lands, H. E. Beresford, Director of Surveys, Manitoba, and D. A. Smith, 
Controller of Surveys, Saskatchewan: to be members of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
Boundary Commission. 


National Research Council.—1942. May 5, To be members for 3 years, to Mar. 31, 
1945: Dean Armand Circe, University of Montreal; Dr. J. A. Gray, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont.; Dr. O. Maas, McGill University, Montreal; Fred Molineux, Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators, Hamilton, Ont.; Dr. Arthur Surveyor, Consulting Engineer, 
Montreal, Que. To be a member for 2 years to Mar. 31, 1944: Dr. Robert Newton, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 


*To assist the reader, official appointments are now classified alphabetically. 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1941. July 8, Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance and Graham F. Towers, 
Governor of the Bank of Canada: to be members of the Investment Committee of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 1942. Mar. 16, Louis Trottier, Montreal, Que.: 
to be Chief Commissioner. 


War-time Boards and Committees.—1941. July 15, Dr. J. B. Collip, a member of the Na- 
tional Research Council and Gilbert Cheney, McGill University: to be representatives of the 
National Research Council on the War Technical and Scientific Development Committee, 
vice Sir Frederick Banting, deceased. July 15, Hon. Mr. Justice T. C. Davis: to be a member 
of the National Film Board, vice L. D. Wilgress, resigned, effective July 8, 1941. Sept. 16, 
Edmond Turcotte reappointed a member of the National Film Board for 3 years from Aug. 
31. Dec. 26, L. P. Pearson, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs: to be 
a member of the National Film Board for 3 years. 1942. Mar. 12, Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Finance: to be a member of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, vice W. L. Gordon, resigned. May 13, Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C.: 
to be Director of Censorship. 


Judicial Appointments, 1941.— (Appointments of stipendiary magistrates and justices 
oi the peace, formerly shown under this heading, have been discontinued owing to lack of 
space.) County and District Courts—Sept. 5, His Honour Frank E. E. Simpson, Judge of 
the County Court for the Northern Judicial District of Manitoba: to be also acting Judge of 
the Dauphin Judicial District. Sept. 10, James G. Harvie, K.C., Orillia, Ont.: to be Judge 
of the County Court for Simcoe, Ont., and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice. 
Oct. 1, John M. George, K.C., Deloraine, Man.: to be Judge of the County Court for the 
Southern Judicial District and also a Local Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. 1942.— 
Jan. 5, J. Ross Archibald, Kamloops, B.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court of Yale and 
also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court. Jan. 7, His Honour Frank E. E. Simpson: to be 
Judge of the County Court for the Dauphin Judicial District, Manitoba, and also a Local 
Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. W. J. Lindal, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be Judge of 
the County Court for the Northern Judicial District and also Local Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench. Jan. 16, James B. Boyd, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court 
of Vancouver and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court. May 6, Harry W. Colgan, 
Fernie, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court of East Kootenay and also a Local Judge of 
the Supreme Court. Clinton J. Ford, K.C., Calgary, Alta.: to be a Judge of the District 
Court for Southern Alberta and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court. May 11, Henry 
E. Grosch, K.C., Chatham, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for Kent and also a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice. May 23, John C. M. German, K.C., Toronto, 
Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for Northumberland and Durham and also a Local 
Judge of the High Court of Justice. June 10, His Honour John O. Wilson, Ashcroft, B.C., 


Junior Judge of the County Court of Cariboo: to be Judge of the said County Court, and 


also Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. June 15, Eric D. Woodburn, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court for Cariboo and also Local Judge of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Higher Courts.—Sept. 25, Hon. William M. 
Martin, a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Saskatchewan: to be Chief Justice of 
the Court of Appeal with the style and title of Chief Justice of Saskatchewan. 
Adrien Doiron, K.C., Humboldt, Sask.: to be a Judge of King’s Bench. Hon. Hector Y. 
MacDonald, a Judge of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal. 
Dec. 15, Hon. Pierre F. Casgrain, K.C., Westmount, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Super- 
ior Court. 1942.—Jan. 2, Hon. Sidney A. Smith, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia: to be District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the 
Admiralty District of the Province of British Columbia. Jan.5, Hon. David A. Macdonald, 
a Justice of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for the Province of British Columbia: to be Chief 
Justice of British Columbia. James M. Coady, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, with residence at Vancouver, or the immediate 
vicinity. Jan. 9, Hon. Mr. Justice Severin Letourneau, a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s 
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Bench in and for the Province of Quebec: to be Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 

with residence at Montreal, or the immediate vicinity. Jan. 13, Hon. Mr. Justice Alexander 
I. Fisher, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia: to be a Justice of Appeal 
of the Court of Appeal. Jan. 16, Joseph N. Ellis, K.C., Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, with residence at Vancouver, or the im- 
mediate vicinity. Mar. 12, Hon. Aimé Marchand, a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for 
the District of Three Rivers, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. 
May 6, Wendell B. Farris, K.C.: to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia. Hon. William R. Howson, a, Justice of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of ; 
Alberta: to be a Justice of the Appellate Division of the said Court and ex officio a Judge of 
the Trial Division. William A. Macdonald, Calgary, Alta.: to be a Justice of the Trial : 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of | 


the said Court. May 8, Hon. Wilfred Girouard, K.C., Arthabaska, Que.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Three Rivers. Bernard Bissonnette, K.C., 
Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. > 


Commissioners, 1941.—(References to Commissions whose inquiries are restricted to 5 
local questions have been omitted from this edition of the Year Book.) Sept. 2, The Hon. | 
Senator Leon Mercier Gouin, K.C., of Montreal, Que., Vincent C. MacDonald, Esq., K.C.., : 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S., and F. H. Barlow, Esq., 
K.C., Master of the Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, Ont.: to be Commissioners under 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into the demands for increased wages and other changes } 
in labour conditions which have been made by employees of certain shipbuilding firms in 
the Province of Quebec. (On Sept. 25, the jurisdiction of this Commission was extended to 
cover the shipbuilding industry in Ontario.) 1942.—The Rt..Hon. Sir Lyman Poore Duff, 
P.C., G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Canada: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the In- _ 
quiries Act, Chapter 99, R.S.C., 1927, to inquire into and report upon the organization, 
authorization and dispatch of the Canadian Expeditionary Force to the Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong. Apr. 1, Hon. Hugh Amos Robson, Judge of the Court of Appeal of the Province 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man., H. Aldous ‘Aylen, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont., and Lee A. 
Kelley, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commission under provisions of the Natural- 
ization Act and the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report upon all cases from time to 
time referred to the Commission in which may be considered the revocation of Natural- 
ization Certificates. 


Week of Reconsecration.—Sept. 10, 1941, to Sept. 17, 1941, was appointed by proclama- 
tion as a week to be observed ‘“‘in national honour for those who on land, sea, and in the air 
are the defenders of our country, and in proud memory for those valiant hearts who have 
gone out from among us in the most precious of all sacrifices for our common freedom’’. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 13, 1941, was appointed by proclama- 
tion as a ‘‘day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful crop and other 
blessings with which Canada has been favoured’’. 


Day of Humble Prayer and Intercession.—Thursday, Jan. 1, 1942, was appointed 
by proclamation as a ‘‘day of Humble Prayer and Intercession to Almighty God on behalf 
of the cause undertaken by the United Kingdom, by Canada, and by other Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and by Allied and Associated Powers and all those who 
are offering their lives for our cause and for a speedy and enduring peace founded upon justice 
and understanding’’. 


National Day of Prayer.—Sunday, Mar. 29, 1942, was appointed by proclamation as a 
day ‘‘to give thanks to Almighty God for past blessings, and to unite in humble prayer for 
strength and guidance in facing the task that lies ahead’’. 


Army Week.—Monday, June 29, 1942, to Sunday, July 5, 1942, was appointed by pro- 
clamation as ‘‘Army Week’”’ during which . . . the people of Canada may pay honour to the 
Canadian Army. 
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Section. 4.—Dominion Legislation, 1940-42 


Legislation of the Second Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Nov. 7, 
1940 to Jan. 21, 1942 


Nors.—This classified list of Dominion Legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally, 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the full implication of the legis- 
lation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes themselves. 
Adequate references are given in this summary. 


Chapter 
and é Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation.— 


1 Dec. 6 An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
repeals Schedule I of the original Act and amendments, and enacts a new Schedule 
- raising the rates of excise war taxes on automobiles, toilet articles and cosmetics, 
cameras, radios, electric light fixtures and household electrical appliances. (See 

also below, c. 27.) 


a Dec. 6 The War Exchange Conservation Act, 1940 restricts the importation into Canada of a 
long list of non-essential goods, and at the same time provides means for the in- 
creasing of exports through Government assistance. The Act provides a measure 
of financial assistance to the United Kingdom by drastically reducing tariffs on 
specified British goods. 


3. Apr. 4 The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1941 grants an interim payment of $37,725,207-65 out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for public service expenses for the fiscal year 
ending Mar. 31, 1942, being one-sixth of the amount of the main estimates. 


4g Apr. 4 The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1941 grants payment of $78,744, 584-32 out cf the Ccn- 
5 solidated Revenue Fund for public service expenses based on further supplementary 
estimates for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1941. 


10. Apr. 4 The Supplementary 1940 War Aprropriation Act provides for payment of $135,000,000 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund beyond the ordinary grants of Parliament, 
and the initial grant of $700,000,000 provided by the War Appropriation Act, 1940, 
(c. 10, 1940) to cover expenses in the fiscal year 1941. 


11 Apr. 4 TheWar Appropriation Act, 1941 authorizes the appropriation, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, of a sum not exceeding $1,300,000,000 for expenses incurred during 
the fiscal year 1942 in connection with the security, defence and welfare of Canada, 
the conduct of naval, military and air operations in or beyond Canada; promoting; 
the continuance of trade, industry and business communications; and the carrying 
out of any measure deemed necessary in consequence of the existence of a state of 
war. Authority is also given for the raising, by the issue and sale of securities of 
aes See of asum not exceeding $1,300,000,000 as may be required for the purposes 
of the Act. 


13 June 14 An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff (c. 44 R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). By this 
Act certain changes are made in Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, reducing duties 
on certain goods not made in Canada. 


14 June 14 The Dominion Succession Duty Act authorizes the levying of duties in respect of suc- 
cessions. The Act sets forth the dispositions deemed to be included in a succession, 
exemptions and allowances, charging provisions, payment and rates of duties, 
appeals, etc. 


15 June 14 An Act to Amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 (c.32, 1940). This Act makes certain 
revisions in the interpretation and levying of taxes on excess profits as set forth in 
the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 


16 June 14 | An Act to Amend the Excise Act, 1934 (c. 52, 1934, and amendments) makes changes 
. in respect to penalties under the Act and sets forth new provisions concerning the 
licensing of tobacco packers. Further amendments in the excise tax on beer, malt 

and malt syrup are put into force. 


18 June 14 An Act to Amend the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) in- 
creases the rates of taxation on individual incomes and gifts and on those payable 
under the special tax on dividends, etc., and under the National Defence Tax. 


27. June 14 | An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
A tax on horse race bets is imposed, and also a tax on certain transportation tickets, 
seats, berths, etc., and admission tickets to certain places of amusement. Upward 
revisions are ‘made i in the excise taxes on such goods as cigarette paper tubes, wines, 
playing cards, as well as automobiles, toilet articles, cameras, radios, electrical 
appliances, etc. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Nov. 7, 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 


Vaxation.— conc. 


29 June 14 
3] June 14 
32 June 14 
Agriculture.— 
24 June 14 
25 June 14 
Labour.— 
20 June 14 
21 June 14 
Transportation.— 
5 Apr. 4 
9 Apr. 4 
12 June 14 
Pensions.— 
23 June 14 
Natural 
Resources.— 
17 June 14 


1940 to Jan. 21, 1942—continued 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the War Exchange Conservation Act, 1940 (c. 2, 1940-41) removes or 


reduces duties on certain British goods and adds or removes other items frcm the 
Schedules to c. 2 


The Appropriation Act, No. 8, 1941 grants separate payments out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of $18,862,603-83, $595,102-58 and $252,010-83, towards defraying 
the several charges and expenses "of the public service during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1942, being a further interim subsidy of one-twelfth of the items contained 
in the main estimates and in Schedule A, and one-sixth of the items in Schedule B. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1941 grants payments of $163, 431,321-01 and 
$35,000,000-00, as well as supplementary estimates of $48,453,183-14, less the 
amounts already authorized under cc. 3 and 29, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, for public service expenses for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1942. Authority 
is also given for raising, by the issue and sale of securities of Canada, a sum not 
exceeding $200,000, 000 for public works and general purposes. 


An Actto Amendthe Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939 (c.50, 1939 and amendments) 
pees certain changes with regard to the assistance provided under the terms of 
the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (c. 23, 1935 and amendments) 
provides for changes in the powers of the Minister to undertake projects and schemes, 
and enter into agreements. 


An Act to Amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (c. 112, R.S.C. 1927) states 
that no person shall act as a member of a Board who has any pecuniary interest 
in the issue of a dispute, or who is acting, or has so acted within a period of six 
months previous, in the capacity of solicitor, legal adviser, counsel or paid agent of 
either of the parties to the dispute. 


An Act to Amend the Labour Department Act (c. 111, R.S.C. 1927) provides for the 
appointment of an Associate Deputy Minister of Labour, in addition to a Deputy 
Minister as provided for under the terms of the original Act. 


An Act respecting the Appointment of Auditors for National Railways provides for the 
appointment of independent auditors for 1941 to make a continuous audit of the 
accounts of the National Railways. 


An Actto Amend The Trans-Canada Air Lines Act, 1937 (c. 43, 1937 and amendments). 
The “current year’’ in respect of the fixation of rates is changed from the calendar 
year, to the fiscal year ending Mar. 31. The initial period is extended to Mar. 31, 
1942, and provision is made that prior to Apr. 1, 1942, rates are to be fixed for the 
following current year. 


The Canadian Naticnal Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1941, authorizes the 
provision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures made and capital indebted- 
ness incurred by the Canadian National Railways System during the calendar 
year 1941; to provide for the refunding of financial obligations, and to authorize the 
guarantee by His Majesty of certain securities to be issued by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Company. 


An Act to Amend the Pensions Act (c. 157, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) extends the 
provisions of the Act to those who have served in the Second World War and makes 
certain changes with regard to the payment of such pensions. 


The Game Export Act forbids the export of game beyond the limits of the province 
within which such game was killed, except under the authority of an export permit 
peed by that province, provided the province requests that the Act be put into 
orce 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Nineteenth Parliament, Nov. 7, 


Chapter 


an 
Date of Assent 


Natural 
Resources.— 
concluded 

22 June 14 
Trade and ~ 
Commerce.— 
6 Apr. 4 
8 Apr. 4 
Miscellaneous.— 
@) Ape. <4 
19 June 14 
26 June 14 
28 June 14 
30 =©6. June 14 


1940 to Jan. 21, 1942—concluded 


Synopsis 


The Natural Resources Transfer (Amendment) Act, 1941 amends the Alberta Natural 
Resources Act (c. 3, 1930 and amendments) by granting certain power rights in 
Banff National Park tothe Calgary Power Company Ltd., according to an Agree- 
ment ketween the Government of the Dominion of Canada and the Government 
of the Province of Alberta. 


An Act to Amend the Meat and Canned Focds Act (ec. 77, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
ae oe changes in the regulations mainly in respect to the canning of fish 
and shellfish. 


An Actto Amend the Precious Metals Marking Act (c. 84, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
makes certain changes in respect of the marking of gold filled articles such as 
watches, bracelets and eyeglasses. 


An Act to authorize an Agreement between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of 
the City of Ottawa (c. 15, 1920 and amendments) extends for one year from July 1, 
1940, the agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the City of Ottawa for certain payments 
in lieu of part of rates and taxes for civic services and water, and in settlement of 
certain claims. 


An Act to Amend the Indian Act (c. 98, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) provides the 
Governor in Council with power to make regulations controlling the buying of wild 
animals and skins from Indians. 


An Act to Amend the Senate and House of Commens Act (ec. 147 R.S.C. 1927) provides 
that persons on active service in consequence of war shall not be rendered ineligible 
as members. 


An Actto Amend the War Charities Act, 1939 (c. 10, 1939, Second Session). The Minister 
of National War Services is named as the Minister charged to exercise and perform 
the powers and duties under the Act. Certain other changes relating to the adminis- 
tration of the Act are also made. 


An Act to Amend the Yukon Act (c. 215, R.S.C. 1927) provides for the appointment by 
the Governor in Council of stipendiary magistrates, from time to time, as may 
be deemed expedient. 
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APPENDIX I 


Special War Chronology, 1941-42 


Nore.—This chronology is in continuance of the War Chronology appearing at pp. 1010-1027 of the 1941 
Year Book. 


In order to give a clearer view of events in the different war zones, the chronology 
has been classified as follows: General, pp. 982-988; the Battle of Britain, pp. 988-989; - 
the Battle of the Atlantic, pp. 989-991; Eastern Front, pp 991-995; Mediter- 
ranean General, p. 995; Libya-Egypt, 


Pacific area, pp. 997-1002. 


pp. 995-996; 
Events in countries formerly neutral are shown in the 


Syria, pp. 996-997; and the 


general section until such countries have become actively associated with the 


Powers 


1941 
June 9, 


June 11, 


June 16, 


June 18, 


June 19, 


June 20, 


June 21, 
June 22, 


June 24, 


June 26, 


June 27, 


at war. 


General 


U.S. steamship Robin Moor re- 
ported sunk by German sub- 
marine in South Atlantic on 
May 21. French Ambassador 
to U.S. protested British attack 
on Syria. 

Very heavy concentration of 
German troops along the Polish 
and Roumanian frontiers of 
Russia. 


U.S. ordered the closing of all 
German consulates and 3 semi- 
official Nazi agencies by July 10. 


Germany and Turkey signed non- 
aggression treaty. 


Germany and Italy ordered the 
closing of all U.S. consulates in 
those countries. 


President Roosevelt denounced 
the sinking of the 8.8. Robin 
Moor as an act of piracy. U.S. 
banned export of petroleum 
products to all countries except 
British Empire, Egypt and 
Western Hemisphere. Heavy 
troop concentrations reported 
in Leningrad area. 


Canada’s First Victory Loan 
oversubscribed by $110,958 ,950. 


Germany attacked U.S.S.R. (For 
later events see ‘‘Kastern Front’. ) 


President Roosevelt pledged all 
possible aid to Russia and 
released Russian assets frozen 


in. Us; 


Germany attempted to form an 
anti-Bolshevik block: Spanish 
legion started voluntary re- 
cruiting and Signor Mussolini 
offered a division of troops. 


The Minister of National Defence 
announced the organization of 
the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps under the Department of 
National War Services. 


1941 
June 30, 


July 42: 


uly wae 


July 16, 


July 18, 


July 19, 


July 20, 


July 21. 


Proclamation issued calling men 
21 to 24 years of age for com- 
pulsory military training. Ap- 
pointment of Lord Beaverbrook 
as Minister of Supply in the 
Imperial Cabinet. 


Turkey barred her ships from 
using Black Sea. Largest 
contingent of Canadian troops 
including an Army Tank Brig- 
ade (the first Canadian arm- 
oured unit) arrived in the 
United Kingdom. 


U.S. naval forces co-operated 
with the U.K. in the occupation 
of Iceland. U.S. fleet ordered 
to keep waters between Iceland 
and North America ‘‘free of 
all hostile activity or threat 
thereof’’. 


Minister of National Defence 
announced that the full quota 
of over 34,000 men had volun- 
tarily enlisted i in two months of 
‘Canada’s first national  re- 
cruiting campaign. 

U.S. extended economic offensive 
against Axis Powers by banning 
exports of vital materials to 
certain firms in the Far East 
and Europe as well as to Latin- 
American countries. 


State of siege declared in Bolivia 
as Government moved _ to 
curb Nazi activities in that 
country. 

British-inspired ‘‘V for Victory” 
campaign opened in German- 
occupied countries. 


Restrictions on sale of gasoline 
in Canada came into force. 
President Roosevelt requested 
Congress to declare a national 
emergency, in order that troops 
called to the colours for 1 year 
might be kept in service. 


1941 
July 22, 


July 24, 


July 25, 


July 26, 


July 28, 


July 29, 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


WAR CHRONOLCGY—GENERAL 


Reduction of 25 p.c. in Canadian 
consumption of pork products 
ordered to permit of increased 
supplies to Britian. 


U.S. branded Japanese move in 
Indo-Ch ina as an act of ageress- 
jon. French Indo-Chinese 
Government with the acquies- 
cence of Vichy granted military 
and naval concessions in south- 
ern Indo-China to Japan.’ 


Britain, U.S. and Canada ‘‘froze’”’ 
Japanese assets. 


Canada gave notice of abrogation 
of commercial treaty with 
Japan. Japanese Government 
“‘froze’’ British and U.S. assets. 


Finland severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Britain. Japanese 
forces moved by land and sea 
to Occupy bases in Indo-China. 


Government of Netherlands East 
Indies suspended trade agree- 
ment whereby Japan received 
1,800,000 tons of oil annually. 


Japan ‘“‘froze’’ all Netherlands 
assets. Air Commodore 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent 


arrived in Canada to inspect 
progress of B.C.A.T. Plan. 


United Kingdom and Finland 
broke off diplomatic relations. 
U.S. declared embargo on 
aviation oil and gasoline to 
Japan. Part of 3rd Canadian 
Division arrived in England. 


Important meetings of French 
Cabinet to deal with question 
of closer collaboration with 
Axis in Africa. 


Japan suspended all recular steam- 
ship services with U.S. Foreign 
settlement at Canton blockaded 
in retaliation for British freez- 
ing of Japanese assets. U.S. 
formally assured U.S.S.R. of 
all economic assistance practic- 


able. 


Britain and U.S. issued simul- 
taneous warnings to Japan 
regarding her attempts to seek 
bases in Thailand. 


Ankara reported Germany exert- 
ing renewed diplomatic pressure 
on Iran. All Finnish consular 
offices in Canada closed. Thai- 
land declined all offers of pro- 
tection but sought assistance of 
friendly powers in the form of 
war materials. 

Japan formally accused Britain, 
U.S., China and the Nether- 
lands of an anti-Japanese en- 
circlement policy. 

All silk stocks in Canada con- 
trolled to obtain priority for 
war uses. 


1941 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug 


= 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Ps 


12, 


14, 


16, 


19; 


20, 


21, 


22, 


24, 


.25, 


Sr afhe 


28, 


29, 


Sept. 3, 
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Japan placed upon full economic 
war footing under General 
Mobilization Act. 


Britain and Russia gave formal 
assurances to Turkey that 
neither had designs on Dar- 
danelles and that they would 
support Turkey if she were 
attacked by a European power. 
Marshal Pétain announced com- 
plete collaboration with Ger- 
many and named Admiral 
Darlan in charge of all French 
armed forces. 


Following a meeting at sea, 
President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill issued a joint de- 
claration setting forth 8 points 
covering war aims (‘‘Atlantic 
Charter’’). 


British- Russian commercial and 
economic accord signed. 


Prime Minister King left Canada 
for England by bomber aero- 
plane. 


Vichy reported British warships 
had entered Jibuti, French 
Somaliland. Britain gave Iran 
a week to answer Anglo-Russian 
request for expulsion of German 
tourists and technicians. 

New York dispatches 
British troops had 
Iran from Baluchistan. 

Formal Iranian reply to Anglo- 
Russian demands deemed un- 
satisfactory by Allies. Iranian 
army leaves cancelled. 


stated 
entered 


Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast, 
stated that Britain would 
act with the U.S. if Japan 


persisted in aggression. 

Canadian deliveries of gasoline 
to retailers cut by 25 p.c. of 
July deliveries. British and 
Russian forces entered Iran. 

Attempted assassination of Mr. 
Pierre Laval. Russians oc- 
cupied Tabriz. 

The use by 21 American republics 
of 90 to 100 Axis vessels in 
Western Hemisphere ports ar- 
ranged under agreements an- 
nounced at Washington. Follow- 
ing personal message from 
Japanese Premier to President 
Roosevelt, negotiations on 
Pacific questions opened. Hos- 
tilities ceased in Iran. 

Canada instituted sweeping con- 
trol of prices and gale of goods 
by implementing powers of 
Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and Wartime Industries 
Control Board. 

Further contingents of Canadian 
troops arrived in Britain for 
3rd Division. 
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1941 
Sept. 4, U.S. destroyer attacked by 
submarine. 
Sept. 7, U.S. freighter Steel Seafarer sunk 


by aeroplane bomb in Red 
Sea. 

Sept. 10-17, Canada proclaimed a week of 
reconsecration to the task of 
achieving victory. 


U.S. permitted its ships to ply 
to British countries not ex- 
pressly enumerated in the 
proclamation of Nov. 4, 1939, 
under the Neutrality Act. 


U.S. Atlantic Fleet ordered to 
protect all lease-lend cargoes 
between American Continent 
and waters adjacent to Iceland. 


Marshal Pétain begged French 
to abstain from attacks on 
Germans. 


U.S.S.R. recognized Gen. de 
Gaulle as leader of Free French. 


Sept.29- Conference at Moscow between 

Oct US S7Re UK and tise 198- 
mocracies agreed to supply 
Soviet needs for war supplies 
in exchange for Russian raw 
materials. 

Sept. 30, Air Minister announced extension 
of British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. Gen. Elias, 
Premier of Bohemia-Moravia, 
sentenced to death by German 
military court. 


Further unrest in German-occu- 
pied countries, with arrests 
and executions in Czechos- 
lovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
France, Bulgaria and Hungary. 
Total executions in Bohemia- 
Moravia numbered 88 within 
3 days. 

Moscow reported 100 executions 
a day in Poland. 


Violent clashes between Nor- 
wegian guerillas and German 
forces near Trondheim. 


Panama refused to permit arming 
of U.S.-owned ships sailing 
under flag of Panama. 


Berlin reported rebel Serb bands 
had stormed town of Sabaec 
but had been beaten by Ger- 
man and Croat troops. 


Washington sources reported ac- 
cord between U.K., U.S. and 
Netherlands East Indies to 
stop oil shipments to Japan. 
Further uprisings in Serbia 
accounted for 90 deaths. 


Serb insurrectionists reported to 
have forced Italian garrisons 
to withdraw to larger cities. 

Prime Minister King announced 
the freezing of basic wages and 
prices at a fixed pre-determined 


Sept. 15, 


Sept. 16, 


Sept. 21, 


Sept. 26, 


Oct: “1, 


Oct: 2: 


Oct,..4, 
Oct. 6, 


Oct; 


Oct. 8, 


Oct. 15, 


Oct. 18, 


1941 
level and the compulsory ex- 
tension of the _ cost-of-living 
bonus policy to all wage-earners, 
effective Nov. 17. 
Oct. 20, Large contingent of Canadian 


armoured units, airmen, volun- 
teers from Canada and U.S. 
for Polish air force, and Nether- 
landers trained in Canada, 
arrived in Britain. 


Oct.20-21, German general of gendarmerie 


shot at Nantes, France. Sum- 
mary execution of 50 French 
hostages and possible execution 
of 50 more ordered in reprisal. 


Oct.21-22, Killing of German military 
counsellor at Bordeaux followed 
by. seizure of 100 hostages. 


Hope of U.S. understanding with 
Japan receded; Pacific route to 
Viadivostok abandoned in fav- 
our of Atlantic route. Fifty 
hostages shot at Bordeaux. 


Japanese forces moved towards 
Thailand and Burma. 


Japan sent special envoy to Wash- 
ington in effort to reach accord 
with U.S. Japanese semi- 
official paper published 7-point 
program for Japanese-U.S. set- 
tlement. 


U.S. Government granted Russia 
a credit of $1,000,000,000 under 
Lease-Lend Act. 


Nov. 11, Finland rejected U:S. warning of 
Nov. 3 to stop fighting Russia 
or risk loss of U.S. friendship. 


Nov. 14, Further contingent of Canadian 
troops and B.C.A.T Plan gradu- 
ates arrived in Britain. 


Nov. 15, Special Japanese envoy arrived 
at Washington. Canadian in- 
fantry contingent landed in 
Hong Kong. 

Nov. 16, Yugoslav spokesman in London 

stated 80,000 guerillas had 

wrested most of Serbia from 

Axis, and that 350,000 persons 

had been executed since Axis 

occupation. 


Nov. 17, Japan demanded taoflttied for 
50,000 more troops in Indo- 
China. U.S. congress permitted 
arming of U.S. ships and use of 
ports of belligerent Powers. 


Nov. 18, Japanese Diet passed military 
budget of 3,800,000,000 yen. 


Nov. 19, Mr. Eden, British Foreign Sec- 


Oct. 24, 


Novy.-5,; 


Nov. 6, 


retary, warned Japan of the © 


consequences of any attack 
upon the Burma Road. Re- 
organization of British Army 
High Command announced. 

Nov. 20, French North Africa placed 
under direct control of Vice- 
Premier Darlan. 
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, U.S. Secretary of State consulted 


British, Netherlands, Chinese 
and Australian representatives 

- on Japanese proposal for settle- 
ment of Pacific questions. 
Fifth Canadian (Armoured) 
Division and large contingent 
of Canadian-trained airmen ar- 
rived in Britain. 


Finland, Croatia, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia, Denmark, Bulgaria and 
Nanking Government in China 
signed Anti-Comintern Pact at 
Berlin. 


Rioting in Copenhagen in protest 
against Denmark’s signing of 
Anti-Comintern Pact. U.S. 
and Japan failed to find a 
- formula for peaceful settlement 
of Pacific questions after 7 
months negotiations. 


U.S. speeded military prepara- 
tions. in Phillipines. 


Fall of Gondar ended Italian 
resistance in Ethiopia. 


U.S. Secretary of State and 
British Ambassador conferred 
on Pacific situation. 


Marshal Pétain and Vice-Premier 
Darlan met Herr Goering at 
Saint Florentin in Occupied 
France in effort to further 
collaboration between Germany 
and France. 


U.S. demanded explanation from 


Japanese Government of pres-“” 


ence of expanded Japanese forces 
in French Indo-China. Aus- 
tralian Government announced 
loss of H.M.A. cruiser Sydney in 
engagement with German raider 
Steiermark. 


Extensive uprisings in Serbia 
necessitated employment of 
3 German divisions. 


Intensified defence precautions 
taken in Australia, Thailand, 
and Netherlands East Indies 
as tension between U.S.A. and 
Japan continued. 


Britain declared war on Finland, 
Huagary and Roumania. 


Japan attacked possessions of 
U.S. in Pacific. (See ‘‘ Pacific 
Area’’.) U.K. and Canada de- 
clared war on Finland, Hungary 
and Roumania. 


German and Italian declarations 
of war on U.S. quickly followed 
by similar action on part of 


U.S. Coastguard seized French 
liner Normandie and removed 
crews of 14 other French vessels 
in U.S. and Panamanian ports. 
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Dec. 
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Dee. 


Dec. 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
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26, 
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Turkey re-afiirmed her neutrality. 
Bulgaria and Roumania de- 
clared war upon the U.S. Vichy 
Government protested severity 
of German reprisals for acts of 
violence in Occupied France. 


Herr Hitler assumed personal 
command of German armies. 

Mr. Churchill arrived in U.S. in 
a surprise visit to confer with 
President. Roosevelt on war 
policy. 

German propaganda office in 
Istanbul started anti-Semitic 
campaign as further step in 
war of nerves in Turkey. 

Plebiscite in St. Pierre and 
‘Miquelon revealed that 98 p.c. 
of the inhabitants favoured the 
Free French cause. 

Further large contingent of troops 
and airmen from Canada landed 
in U.K., including large number 
of graduates of Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan. 

Combined British naval, air and 
army ‘commando’ force raided 
Norwegian Islands of Vaagsoe 
and Maaloy. 

Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 
arrived at Ottawa from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Churchill gave historie ad- 
dress to members of Canadian 
Parliament. 


Canada announced practical cessa- 
tion of manufacture of passenger 
automobiles and light trucks 
after Mar. 31. 

Signing at Washington of joint 
declaration by 26 United Na- 
tions, biading each to employ 
its full resources against the 
Axis and. never to make a 
separate armistice or peace. 

Admiralty announcement of Brit- 
isn cruiser and destroyer losses 
since outbreak of war totalled 
12-ands57. 

Washington announced the estab- 
lishment of a new joint board, 
for U.K., U.S. and Canada, to 
purchase and allocate raw 
materials required for war-time 
production. 

Minister of National Defence for 
Air reported total strength of 
R.C.A.F. as over 100,000. 
President Roosevelt announced 
that U.S. armed forces would 
serve in all parts of the world. 

Opening ‘of third consultative 
conference of foreign ministers 
of Pan-American republics at 
Rio de Janeiro. U.S. announced 
intention to increase army to 
3,600,000. 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


15, 


18, 


oe 


26, 


27, 


28, 


16, 
20, 


24, 


Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela 
formally requested other Am- 
erican republics to sever dip- 
lomatic ties with Axis. Gen. 
Sir Alan Hartley appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Prime Minister Churchill arrived 
in Britain after having arranged 
nucleus of Allied command and 
supply services with President 
Roosevelt. 


Russia agreed to permit 25,000 
Poles to leave Soviet territory 
to join Polish forces fighting 
with British Middle East 
Command. 


U Saw, Premier of Burma, ar- 
rested for conspiracy with 
Japanese. Brazilian Foreign 
Minister, following Axis threats, 
stated that Brazil could no 
longer be neutral. 

U.S. troops landed in Northern 
Ireland. Prime Minister King 
announced extension of Cana- 
dian troops overseas to full 


army; Fourth Division to be 
converted to an armoured 
division. 


Dominions accorded representa- 
tion in Empire War Cabinet. 
Mr. De Valera, Prime Minister 
of Eire, protested landing of 
U.S. troops in Northern Ire- 
land. 


Canadian liner Lady Hawkins 
sunk by submarine in West 
Indian waters; 250 missing. 


Reorganization of British Cab- 
inet, with Lord Beaverbrook 
as Minister of War Production. 


Combined Chiefs of Staff Board 
set up at Washington to direct 
joint Anglo-American action. 


Anti-British rioting in Tangier. 
Germans arrested 200 persons 
in Rouen for attempt to bomb 
German army building. 


U.S. troops garrisoned Nether- 
lands West Indies islands of 
Aruba and Curacao. 


Opening of Riom war-guilt trials. 


Changes in Churchill Ministry, 
with reduction of War Cabinet 
from 9 to 7 members and 
appointment of Sir Stafford 
Cripps as House Leader and 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Allied and neutral shipping losses 
in second half of 1941 totalled 
over 1,000,000 tons. Total 
losses since outbreak of war: 
8,300,000 tons for Allies and 
neutrals; 5,000,000-6,000,00C0 tons 
for enemy. Secret session of 
Canadian House of Commons. 
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Feb. 27, 


Mar. 2, 


Mar. 6, 


"Maris 73 


Mar. 9, 


Mar. 10, 


Mar. 11, 


Mar. 12, 


Mar. 15, 


Canada ordered removal of all 
persons of Japanese origin from 
protected areas on Pacific 
Coast; Commission to supervise 
such removal appointed. Pend- 
ing removal, 
curfew imposed. 

French police announced that 230 


attacks had been made upon~ — 
German persons or works in — 


past 8 months. 

Prime Minister King announced 
Canadian approval of construc- 
tion of Alaska highway. 


Cairo reported Japanese mission — 


making surveys on Madagascar. 


British press called for offensive 
action against Japanese. Japan- 
ese in British Columbia began 
to surrender firearms, cameras 
and motor-vehicles. 


Further contingent of Canadian 
soldiers and airmen reached 
Britain. 


Prime Minister Churchill an- 
nounced sending of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India to confer with 
Indian leaders on question of 
Dominion status. 


Anti-Axis riots in Rio de Janeiro, 


following sinking of 4 Brazilian © 


ships. 


Associated Press reported war- 
ship losses since outbreak of 

- war as 203 British, 77 Allied 
and 195 enemy vessels. 


Mar.16-17, First sinkings of Chilean and Ura- 


Mar. 19, 


Mar. 24, 


Mar. 25, 


Mar. 28, 


_guayan ships by Axis sub- 
marines followed by riots in 
Santiago and Montevideo. 


Richard G. Casey, Australian 
Minister to Washington, ap- 
pointed British Minister of State 
in Middle East. Herr Hitler 
recalled to active service gen- 
erals retired on his assumption 
of command in December. 


Canada raised age limits for 
compulsory service for home 
defence to 30 years and an- 
nounced a national selective 
service plan in regard to civil 
employment, including a list of 
restricted occupations. House 
of Commons passed $1,000,000,000 
material-aid given to United 
Kingdom. 


Prime Minister King announced 
‘that Canada had requested 
representation on Pacific De- 
fence Council and that 2 new 
divisions were to be formed. 

H.M. the King, in a broadcast 
calling the peoples of the 
Commonwealth to a Day of 
Prayer, urged a _ speeding-up 
of war-time work. 


dusk to dawn: 
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Sir Stafford Cripps announced 
from New Delhi British pro- 
posals for Dominion status for 
India. 


Riom ‘war-guilt’ trials suspended. 
Canada given seat on new 
Pacific War Council of United 
Nations at Washington. 


Sikh and Mahasabha groups of 
Indian population rejected: ten- 
tative proposals for Indian home 
rule. 


U.S. recognized Free French 
control over French Equatorial 
West Africa and French Cam- 
eroons. 


Headquarters of First Canadian 
- Army established in England. 


All-India Congress Party re- 
jected British offer of post-war 
Dominion status for India. 


Sir Stafford Cripps left India; 
Indian leaders expressed de- 
termination to aid war effort. 


Lord Louis Mountbatten appointed 
chief of British combined oper- 
ations (commando forces). Re- 
newed pressure on France to 
extend collaboration with Ger- 
many; border between Occupied 
and Unoccupied France closed. 


M. Laval given post in Pétain 
Government. 


Prime Minister King arrived at 
Washington to attend Pacific 
War Council and discuss Euro- 
pean situation. 


M. Laval appointed civil super- 
visor of all France in reorganiz- 
ation of Vichy Government; 
Vichy - U.S. relations near 
breaking point. 


U.S. Ambassador to France 
recalled to Washington for 
consultations. 


Marshal Pétain announced mem- 
bership of new Government, 
with M. Laval in charge of 
internal and external affairs 
and Admiral Darlan in charge 
of defence, with right of suc- 
cession as Chief of the State. 


Final figures for Second Victory 
Loan “(original Sh icctice $600,- 
000,000) showed 1,681,525 sub- 
scribers and total subscriptions 
of $997,503,300. M. Laval 
promised full collaboration with 
Germany. 


London reported Vichy adminis- 
tration in Madagascar taking 
oppressive measures against 
Free French sympathizers in 
island. 
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Apr. 25, 


Apr. 26, 


Aare. sac, 


Apr. 30- 
May 1, 


May 10, 


May ll, 


May 13, 


May a1, 


May 22, 


May 26, 


May 27, 


May 28, 


Jane 1, 


June 5, 


June 10, 


June 18, 
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Washington announced landing 
of U.S. troops on New Cale- 
donia to assist Free French 
garrison. 


Herr Hitler, in a _ Reichstag 
speech, announced assumption 
of life-and-death powers over 
all Germans. 

Canada’s plebiscite, releasing 
Government from commit- 
ments on use of manpower, 
_ passed by large majority. 


Meeting between Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini at Salzburg. 


Mr. Churchill, in radio broadcast, 
threatened use of gas on German 
cities if Germans used gas on 
Russian front. 


Axis submarine sank 2 freighters 
in St. Lawrence: 18 lives lost. 


Further contingent of Canadian 
troops and airmen arrived in 
Britain. 


Opening of Ottawa Air Training 
Conference, with delegates of 
14 nations in attendance. 


All men between 16 and 70, not 
gainfully employed, ordered to 
register. Canadian Govern- 
ment requested closing of 
ee consular offices in Can- 
ada 


First Canadian flying-boat squad- 
ron arrived in Far East. 


Ottawa Air Training Conference 
closed; formation of Combined 
Committee on Air Training in 
North America announced by 
U.S., U.K. and Canada. 


U.S. Army-Navy Air Mission 
arrived at London. M. Laval 
reported to have consented to 
training of German seamen to 
use French warships. 

Reinhard Heydrich, Reichspro- 
tector of Bohemia, wounded 
in Prague; Germans instituted 
severe retaliatory measures. 


Brazil announced first sinking of 
German submarine by Brazilian 
aircraft. 


Admiralty announced loss of 
cruiser T'rinidad. 

British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Agreement extended to 
1945. 


Massacre of Lidice, Bohemia; all 
men shot, women and children 
deported and village levelled, 


following German accusations 
of harbouring of killers of 
Heydrich. 


Mr. Churchill arrived at Washing- 
ton for conference with President 
Roosevelt. 
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June 22, M. Laval ended a long period of 
concealed collaboration by stat- 
ing openly that he desired a 
German victory. President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
announced the object of their 
conference as the earliest max- 
imum concentration of Allied 

war power upon the enemy. 


June 23- T.M. the King and Queen paid a 


25% 3-day visit to Northern Ireland 
and inspected U.S. troops 
there. 


June 25, Further contingent of Canadian 
troops arrived in Britain. Meet- 
ing of Pacific War Council at 
Washington, with President 
Roosevelt and Prime Ministers 
Churchill and King present. 
Germans shot all males in 
Czech village of Lezaky, in 
further reprisal for killing of 
Heydrich. 


June 27, Mr. Churchill returned from U.S. 
The Battle of Britain 


Note.—Where principal] air raids are numerous 
in any month they are grouped together at the 
beginning of each month. Those which require 
supplementary details are listed separately. 
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JUNE— Principal German Air Raids on 
Britain.—7th, London (first 
since May 11); 11th, London and 
other points. 

Principal British Air Raids.— 
11th, Ruhr, Calais, Boulogne; 
11/th-14th, German industrial 
centres; 17th, invasion ports; 
29th, German industrial cen- 
tres; 30th, Kiel and Bremen. 


June 28, After 17 nights consecutive bomb- 
ing, R.A.F. suspended opera- 
tions on account of bad weather. 


Juty— Principal German Air Raids on 
Britain.—8ih, Southampton; 
ee London (first since June 
Ode 

Principal British Air Raids.—4th, 
Essen, Bremen and Bremer- 
haven; 8th, From Kiel to Brest, 
Wilhelmshaven; 9h, Gasoline 
plant at Leuna, near Leipzig; 
10th, Cherbourg, Le Havre; 
11th, Rhineland; 13th, Bremen; 
14th, Cherbourg, Le Havre; 
16th, Rotterdam. 


July 24, British used U.S. ‘‘Flying Fort- 
ress’ bombers in extensive 
daylight raids on French ports. 


Auaust—Principal British Air Raids.— 
2nd, Berlin and Hamburg; Sth, 
Mannheim; 8th, Berlin; 12th, 
Cologne (heaviest raid of war 
to -date):) 2ist, (St. “Omer; 
Bethune, Ijmuiden (Nether- 
lands). 


1941 
Aug. 31, Widespread R.A.F. attacks feat- 
ured by daylight raid on 
Bremen (‘‘R.A.F’s busiest day 
since Battle of Britain’’). 


SEPTEMBER—Principal German Air Raids 
on Britain.—/st, Huli; 30th, 
Raids on 5 British towns, with 
casualties reported heavy. 


Principal British Air Raids.— 


7th-8th, Berlin; 12th, Kiel; 13th, 


Brest; 29th, Stettin and Ham- 
burg. 


Sept.12, First air raid on Rostock, major 
port on Baltic. 


Sept.21, Large-scale British daylight raids 
over northern France met with 
increasing German opposition, 
with 24 German and 13 British 
machines brought down. 


Sept.30, Germans resumed heavy air 
raids with attacks on 5 north- 
eastern British towns. 


OctospeR—Principal German Air Raids on 
Britain.—3rd, Raids on 5 British 


towns, casualties reported 
heavy; 7th, South Wales coast 
town. 


Principal British Air Raids.— 
6th, Boulogne; 12th, Nurem- 
burg, Bremen and Boulogne; 
29th, Alesund, Norway. 


Oct. 11, War Office announced formation 
of ‘commando units’ for purpose 
of a continental invasion. 


Nov. 6, Greater German aerial activity 
over Britain than for several 
weeks. 


Nov. 9, R.A.F. in further heavy raids 
on Essen and other Ruhr points. 


Nov. 30, R.A.F. resumed heavy air raids 
over Germany after nearly a 
month of bad weather; 20 
British machines lost. 

Dec. 18, R.A.F. in extremely heavy air 
raid on German warships and 
port facilities at Brest. 

Dec.27-28, Heavy air raids on Duesseldorf, 
other R.A.F. raids on Brest, 
Boulogne and points in Nether- 
lands. 

Dec. 29, Germans resumed heavy air 
raids over northeast England. 


Dec. 30, Heavy daylight air raid over 
Brest. 


Jan. 4, R.A.F. in daylight raids over 
northwest Germany. 


Jan. 7, Canadian squadron of R.A.F. in 
heavy raid on St. Nazaire. 


Jan. 11, Air raid on Liverpool. 
Jan. 22, R.A.F. in heavy raid on Muen- 
ster. — 
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Feb. 28, British paratroops and landing 
parties destroyed radio station 
at Bruneval, France. 


Marcu—Principal British Air Raids.—3rd, 
Boulogne and Calais, Renault 
automobile works at Billan- 
court; 8th, Truck factory at 
Poissy; 11th, Essen; 138th, Kiel, 
Cologne; 29th, Luebeck. 

Mar.23-25, Renewal of German air raids on 
Britain, with southeastern and 
southwestern ports as main 
objectives. 

Daring surprise attack by British 
Commando, Naval and Air 
Force on St. Nazaire sub- 
marine base. 


Mar. 28, 


Arrit— Principal German Air Raids on 
Britain.—2nd, Dover, Portland; 
25th-26th, Bath; 29th, Norwich. 

Principal British Air Raids.— 
Ist, Poissy; 13th-15th, Contin- 
uous attacks on Ruhr and in- 
vasion coast; 23rd-26th, Ros- 
tock; 24th, Flushing; 27th, Rhine- 
land; 27th-28th, Trondheim; 28th, 
Kiel, Trondheim and Occupied 
France, Belgium and Nether- 
lands; 29th, Rubber works and 
aircraft factory near Paris; 
8cth, Flushing, Le Havre, 
Morlaix, Abbeville. 


Over 300 British bombers raided 
Rhineland and aircraft engine 
works near Paris. 

Air attack on Hazebrouck, with 
Pritish losses of 1 bomber and 
13 fighters. 


Day-long air raids on coastal 
regions of occupied France by 
heavy forces of British aircraft, 
including over 400 Spitfires. 

British air offensive ranged as 
far as Augsburg, near Munich, 
with 600 aircraft engaged. 


British Commando raid on Bou- 
logne. 

R.A.F. raids widened to cover 
three-fourths of Germany, with 
Skoda munitions works at 
Pilsen as chief target. 


Principal British Air Raids.— 
ist, Calais, St. Omer; 2nd, 
Copenhagen; 8rd, Dunkirk, Pas 
de Calais, Abbeville; 4th-6th, 
Stuttgart; 4th, Hamburg, St. 
Nazaire, Kristiansand; 7th, Os- 
tend, Zeebrugge; 19th, Mann- 
heim. 

Sharp attacks on two British 
south coast regions by German 
aircraft. 

May 17, R.A.F. in heavy bombing raids 

and fighter sweeps over Oc- 

cupied France met first serious 


May— 


May 5, 


1942 


opposition in weeks, indicating 
a withdrawal of German fighter 
aircraft from eastern front. 


May 30, Heaviest air raid of war on 
Cologne, with 1,250 machines 
taking part and 3,000 tons of 
bombs dropped; three- -quarters 


of the city set afire. 


Three- -wave air raid on Canter- 
bury in reprisal for Cologne 
raid. 


May 31, 


Principal German Air Raids on 
Britain.—25th, 2 towns in Mid- 
land; 26th, Norwich. 


Principal British Air Raids.— 
1st, Flushing, Bruges, Cher- 
bourg, Boulogne, Dieppe, Abbe- 
ville, Calais; ist-2nd, Essen; 
4th, Bremen; 6th, Emden; 8th, 
Bruges; 20th-21st, Emden; 23rd, 
Emden; 25th, Bremen (heaviest 
of war); 26th, Le Havre, Cher- 
bourg, Boulogne; 28th, Bremen; 
29th, Bremen.. 


JUNE— 
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June 3, U.S. Maritime Commission an- 
nounced that U.S. vessels 
would handle all British ship- 
ping services from Canada and 
U.S. to Australia and New 


Zealand. 


U.S. steamship owners in Atlan- 
tic and Gulf services placed 
50 p.c. of their ships of 3,500 
tons or over at disposal of 
U.S. Maritime Commission 
for emergency operations. 


June 5, 


U.S. Maritime Commission an- 
nounced the formal taking 
possession of the first of the 
28 Italian ships held in pro- 
tective custody. 


June 19, 


Admiralty announced shipping 
losses for May as 461,328 tons. 
British sinkings of Axis shipping 
during May totalled 299,000 
tons. Total losses of friendly 
shipping from outbreak of war 
totalled 1,639 ships of 6,702,807 
tons: British, 1,008 ships of 
4,302,445 tons; Allied, 314 ships 
of 1,411,543 tons; neutral, 317 
ships of 988,819 tons. 


Shipping losses for the month of 
June showed decrease. Month- 
ly reports discontinued and re- 
ports at irregular intervals sub- 
stituted. 


Air Ministry announced nearly 
250,000 tons of German shipping 
sunk by aircraft in past 8 days. 


June 20, 


July 15, 


July 20, 


Ate. 7; 


Aug. 


Sept. 5, 


Sept. 


Sept. 17, 


Sept. 19, 


Sept.27, 


Crete 20, 
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Losses of tanker tonnage resulted 
in restrictions on sales of gaso- 
line in Canada. 


Merchant convoy with cargo 
worth $400,000,000 arrived in 
Britain from North American 
ports. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated that increased patrols in 
the Atlantic had cut Britain’s 
July shipping losses to lowest 
figure in more than a year. 


President Roosevelt announced 
plan to ‘ferry’ aeroplanes to West 
Africa. 

Reports from Iceland stated not 
one sinking of a merchantman 
had occurred on northern route 
from U.S. to Britain in7 weeks. 
Admiralty reported losses dur- 
ing July and August as particu- 
larly low. 

Raid on Spitzbergen by Canadian, 
British and Norwegian forces, 
resulting in removal of popula- 
tion and destruction of coal 
mines and stores of coal. 


Fleet Air Arm attacked shipping 
and aluminium works and power 
station at Bods in northern 
Norway. U.S. freighter Mon- 
tana torpedoed off coast: of 
Greenland. German Admiral- 
ty, in first communiqué since 
President Roosevelt’s speech, 
claimed sinking of 22 ships in 
convoy of 40. 

Strong U.S. Army field force ar- 
rived in Iceland. 


8.8. Pink Star, under Panamanian 
flag but owned by U.S. Govern- 
ment, sunk off Iceland. 


Mass launching of 14 merchant 
ships in U.S. shipyards. Loss 
of Canadian corvette Lévis with 
18 of crew. U.S. owned tanker 
I. C. White under the flag of 
Panama torpedoed in South 
Atlantic. 

Fleet Air Arm damaged 4 Ger- 
man warships off Alesund, 
Norway. 

First Canadian-built 
launched at Montreal. 

Transfer of 2 over-age U.S. sub- 
marines to U.K. brought num- 
ber of warsip transfers to 78. 


freighter 


U.S. destroyer Kearny torpedoed 
by German submarine 350 miles 
southwest of Iceland, 11 lives 
lost. ‘Two of newest and fastest 
U.S. freighters assigned to U.K. 
under lease-lend plan. 

Government of Panama permit- 
ted defensive arming of ships of 
Panamanian registry. 
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Octr2r, 


Oct. 31, 


Oct. 31- Twenty-four 


INOViro: 


Nov. 4, 


Nov. 12, 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 6, 


Dec. 
Dec. 17, 


Dec. 


1942 
Jan. 14, 


Jal: dps 
Jan. 18, 


Jan. 19, 


Feb. 12, 


Feb. 16, 


17-21, 


President Roosevelt announced | 
sinking of U.S. freighter Lehigh 
torpedoed on Oct. 19 off west 
coast of Africa and U.S. freighter 
Bold Venture, under flag of 
Panama, torpedoed near Ice- 
land on Oct. 16. 


U.S. destroyer Reuben James tor- 
pedoed with loss of 95 lives 
while on convoy duty west of - 
Iceland. 


German-controlled 
ships sunk or severely damaged 
in air attacks from Norway to 
Bay of Biscay. 


U.S. naval tanker Salinas tor- 
pedoed southwest of Iceland. 


Mr. Churchill told House of Com- 
mons that shipping losses for 
July-October were less than 
750,000 tons, compared with 
2,000,000 tons in previous 4- 
month period. - 


German submarines reported op- 
erating 30 miles off coast of 
Canada. 


German raider sunk by H.M.S. 
Devonshire in South Atlantic. 


Admiralty announced sinking of 
German raider by H.M.S. 
Dorsetshire in South Atlantic. 


H.M.C. corvette Windflower sunk 
in collision, with loss of 23 lives. 


Admiralty announced loss of light 
cruiser Dunedin in November. 


Admiralty announced loss of 
destroyer and auxiliary war- 
ship in 5-day running attack on 
convoy of over 30 merchantmen, 
2 of which were lost; 5 enemy 
submarines sunk during attack. 


Panamanian tanker Norness tor- 
pedoed 60 miles south of Mon- 
tauk Point, Long Island. 


Second vessel sunk by submarine 
off Long Island. 


Third merchant ship sunk off 
Atlantic coast of U.S. 


Further sinkings off Atlantic coast 
of U.S. indicated concentration 
of enemy submarines in those 
waters. 


German battleships Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau and cruiser Prinz 
Hugen with large surface and 
air escort escaped from Brest 
through English channel to- 
wards Heligoland. In ensuing 
aclion, 42 British and 18 Ger- 
man aircraft were lost. 

Seven ships torpedoed in Carib- 
bean between Aruba and Vene- 
zuela. 
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Feb. 17,. 8.8. Buarque, first 
steamer to be torpedoed, sunk 
off Atlantic coast.of U.S. 


Further submarine attacks on 
Aruba, N.W.I. 


German battleships Tirpitz, Ad- 
miral Scheer and cruiser Admiral 
Hipper reported steaming to- 
wards Trondheim. 


British First Lord of the Admir- 
alty stated Scharnhorst, Gneise- 
nau and Prinz Eugen had been 
severely damaged. 


German battleship Tirpitz driven 
into Norwegian port by British 
torpedo-bombers and attack on 
pie powid. convoy frustra- 

_ted. 


Washington announced Allied ship 
losses in American Atlantic 
waters as 21. 


Great Allied convoy reached 
Murmansk, having beaten off 
powerful German naval attack 
in Arctic waters. 


Feb. 26, 


Apr. 1, Ten Norwegian ships attempted 
to escape from Goteborg, Swed- 
en, to Britain, but were turned 
back by German naval forces, 


with loss of 2 ships. 


USS. reports of sinkings in 
merican Atlantic waters 
totalled 12. 


Apr. 19, Oil installations at Curacao shell- 
ed by enemy submarine. 


Apr. 20-26, Washington announced sinking 
é of 12 vessels i in American Atlan- 
tic waters. 


Apr. 30— Running sea fight between con- 

May 2, voys to and from Russia and 
German naval and air forces; 3 
Russia-bound and 1 Britain- 
bound merchantmen sunk; H.M. 
cruiser Edinburgh lost. 


Washington announced loss of 51 
Allied merchant vessels in 
American Atlantic waters. 


May 14, First torpedoing of a Mexican ship 
reported. Mexico demanded 
reparations. 

May 17, German cruiser Prinz Eugen dam- 
aged by aerial torpedo attack 
off Norway. 


June 1-20, Sinkings of Allied ships in 
American Atlantic waters. 
Juae 20, Washington announced enemy sub- 


marines laying mines off Vir- 
ginia coast. 


Apr. 6-12, 


May 4-31, 


Eastern Front 
1941 


June 22,- German and Roumanian troops 
crossed Russian frontier with- 
out previous declaration of 


war. Italy declared war 


Brazilian 
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against U.S.S.R. Germans 
made gains in Lithuania and 
Poland and raided Kiev and 
Zhitomir, Ukraine; Kaunas, 
Lithuania; and Sebastopol. Rus- 
sians bombed Finnish ports 
and shipping, charging Ger- 
mans were using Finnish bases. 


U.K. and U.S.S.R. agreed to 
fight Germany as military and 
economic partners. Germans 
captured Brest-Litovsk, Kolno, 
Lomzha and Wilno. 


Fierce fighting in Poland and 
Lithuania. Germans advanced 
in series of thrusts from Baltic 
to borders of Bessarabia, where 
Russians repulsed Roumanians. 
Wide salient driven towards 
Minsk, White Russia. 


Finland announced decision a 
resist Russian aggression. 


June 28-30, German armoured divisions ad- 
vanced rapidly beyond Minsk, 
when Russians attacked the 
German spearhead. 


Luck, Poland, taken by Germans. 


June 24, 


June 25-26, 


June 26, 


Germans reported capture of 
Lwow, Poland, and of Latvian 
naval bases of Riga and Windau. 


Germans now occupied Lithuania, 
the greater part of Latvia and 
the western parts of White 
Russia and the Ukraine. Ger- 
mans crossed Dvina River at 
Jacobstadt in Latvia. 


Germans checked in great drive 
to cross Berezina River on the 
Minsk-Moscow highway; Ger- 
mans advanced at Lepel. 


Germans thrown back in drive 
for Moscow and Leningrad by 
Russian counter-attacks, and 
German attempts to cross 
Dnieper River on Stalin Line 
failed. 


Germans continued offensive 
against Leningrad, Moscow and 
the Ukraine in face of strong 
Russian resistance. 


British and Soviet Governments 
agreed not to conclude an 
armistice or peace except by 
mutual agreement. 


Russian naval and air forces 
attacked German convoy in 
the Baltic sinking 2 destroyers 
and 13. transports. 


Heavy fighting continued in the 
German drives on Leningrad, 
Moscow and Kiev. Germans 
captured Smolensk. 


July 10, 


July 12, 


July 13, 


July 16, 


July 19, Germans crossed Dniester River. 
July 24- Russians counter-attacked strong- 
Aug. 1, ly. 
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July 30, 
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British Fleet Air Arm raided 
Kirkenes, Norway, and Pet- 
samo, Finland. 


Aug. 5-20, Germans advanced towards Len- 


AP iaat 4 
Aug. 12, 


Aug. 22, 
Aug. 26, 


Aug.26-27,Germans 


Aug. 28, 


Aug. 31- 
Sept. 12, 


Sept. 3, 


Sept. 7, 
Sept. 13, 


Sept. 14, 


Sept. 15, 


Sept. 16, 


Sept. 17, 


Sept. 18, 


ingrad from north, southeast 


and southwest. 
First Russian air raid on Berlin. 


Germans reported as advancing 
rapidly on Kiev. In south, 
break-through near Uman 
opened road to Odessa and 
Nikolaev. Germans claimed 
to have reached Black Sea. 


Germans advanced on Odessa — 


from three sides. 


Retreating Russians destroyed 
Dnieperstroy dam on Dnieper 
River. 


Russian resistance on Leningrad 
front strengthened; air-borne 
tanks on central front dealt 
heavy blows to Germans. 


Russians withdrew from Gomel. 


Russians abandoned Novgorod, 
100 miles southwest of Lenin- 
grad. 


lost 101 aircraft in 
Leningrad fighting. 


Germans claimed to have reached 
within 32 miles of Leningrad. 
Volga Germans removed to 
Siberia. 


Strong Russian counter-offensive 
on central front. Other counter- 
offensives relieved pressure on 
Leningrad, Kiev and Odessa. 


Russians acknowledged loss of 
Talinn. 


Russian air raid on Bucharest. 


Russians withdrew from Cher- 
nigov on Kiev front. Germans, 
attempting landing on Oesel 
Island in Paltic, repulsed by 
Russians with loss of 8 vessels. 


Britain announced that R.A.F. 
machines and crews had reached 
Russia. 


Soviet forces abandoned Kremen- 
chug on Dnieper. River in the 
Kiev sector. 


Garrison of Odessa, aided by 
Black Sea fleet, repulsed re- 
newed German and Roumanian 
attacks on the city. 


Second German attempt to land 
on Oesel Island repulsed. Rus- 
sian fleet and shore batteries 
sank 30 vessels in Baltic and 
Arctic Seas. 


Russians inflicted heavy losses 
on German ‘panzer’ forces near 
Bryansk, 230 miles southwest 
of Moscow. German advance 
into Ukraine, Crimea cut off. 


1941 


Sept. 20, 


Sept. 21, 


Sept. 23, 


U.S.S.R. announced conscrip- 
tion of a reserve force (25,000,000) 
of men between 16 and 50. 


Russian Ambassador to Britain 
appealed for more tanks for 
U.S.S.R. Complete output 
of British tanks for a week 
earmarked for Russia. Russians 
making desperate resistance 
against German drive in Uk- 


raine. Germans claimed capture 


of Kiev and reaching of Pol- 
tava. Russians inflicted heavy 
losses on Germans on Arctic 
front near Murmansk. 


Germany claimed the capture of 
150,000 Russians, the reaching 
of the Sea of Azov. 


Flank positions of Leningrad and 
Odessa held against heavy 
German attacks. In centre, 
Russians advanced to within 
74 miles of Smolensk. 


Russians repulsed determined 
German offensive at Mur- 
mansk,. 


Russians abandoned Poltava and 
withdrew to Donets Basin. 


Successful counter-attacks on Len- 
ingrad front. 


Tuer Barrie ror Moscow—Oct. 8, 
Two strong German columns, 
from Roslavl and the Valdai 
Hill, advanced in pincers move- 
ment towards Moscow; Rus- 
sians withdrew from Orel. 
Oct. 10, Germans broke through 
on 800-mile fronts < “Octo a2. 
Vyazma abandoned. Oct. 14-19, 
Germans reacned Mozhaisk, 
Kalinin and Taganrog. Oct. 16, 
Germans broke through western 
defences. Oct.) 1h;> Past lat 
Russian Government removed 
to Kuibyshev. Oct. 20, State 
of siege declared. Oct. 23, 
Germans within 38 miles of 
Moscow. Oct. 28, Russian 
position improved. Oct. 29, 
Heavy fighting at Volokolamsk. 
Russians brought down 47 
German aircraft in heaviest 
raid over city. Nov. 1, State 
of siege at Tula. Nov. 5, Ger- 
man drive reported stopped. 
Nov. 6, Major Russian counter- 
attack near Volokolamsk. Nov. 
a Russians counter-attacked 
in effort to restore communi- 
cations between Moscow and 
Leningrad. Nov. 12, German 
position at Tula endangered. 
Nov. 14, Russians repulsed 15 
tank attacks at Tula and made 
strong counter-attacks at Mos- 
cow. Nov. 18, Russians pushed 

’ Germans back 8 miles at Tula. 
Nov. 20, Northern line of 


q 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 18- 
July 3, 


37213—63 


defence reported bending. Nov. 
21, Germans broke through at 
Tula; fierce fighting at Kalinin 
and Volokolamsk. Nov. 23, 
Germans advanced at Mozhaisk 
and Tula. Nov. 24, Pres- 
sure on Moscow reported great- 
est in war. Nov. 26, Germans 
advanced towards Moscow from 
southeast and northwest. Nov. 
28, Russians fell back at Tula 
and Volokolamsk but repulsed 
Germans at Mozhaisk. Nov. 30, 
German drives halted. Dec.7, 
Russians broke German line 
at 2 points north of city. Dec. 8, 
Germans announced cessation 
of drive on Moscow until spring. 
Dec. 10, Russians retook towns 
-in Kalinin, Tula and Orel 
sectors. Dec. 12, Russians 
announced ‘‘utter defeat’’ of 
Germans on Moscow front. 
Dec. 15, Threat. to Moscow re- 
ported ended. 


7, Germans occupied ports of 


Mariupol and Ossipenko, 
thereby flanking Donets Basin. 
Russians reported Germans 
driven back 11 miles on Odessa 
front. 


8, Germans advanced near Melit- 


opol, on Sea of Azov. 


BATTLE FOR THE CRIMEA AND 


Donets Bastn.— Oct. 18, 
U.S.S.R. announced abandon- 
ment of Odessa. Oct. 21, Ger- 
‘mans advanced towards Donets 
Basin. Oct. 238, Russians ad- 
mitted evacuaton of Taganrog 
on Sea of Azov. Oct. 27, Rus- 
sians acknowledged evacuation 
of Stalino. Oct. 28, Severe fight- 
ing as Germans approached 
Rostov: Oct. 29, Germans rein- 
forced their troops on southern 
front and claimed penetration 
of Perekop isthmus and entrance 
to Crimea. Nov. 2, Germans 
claimed capture of Simferopol, 
capital of Crimea. Heavy air 
raids on Sebastopol. Nov. 3, 
Kursk in Donets Basin cap- 
tured. Nov. 4, Germans ad- 


vanced several miles towards - 


Rostov; in Crimea, 2-pronged 
drive advanced towards Sebas- 
topol and Kerch. Nov. 6, In 
Crimea, Russians 
withdrawing to Yaila Moun- 
tains. Nov. 7, Germans re- 
ported to have reached ap- 
proaches of Sebastopol. Nov. 
12, Germans claimed to have 
reached east coast of Crimea, 
south of Kerch. Nov. 17, Ger- 
mans claimed capture of Kerch. 
Nov. 18, Russians acknowledged 
withdrawal towards Caucasus 


reported- 


Dec. 


1941 


3; 


on Kerch Peninsula. Nov. 23, 
Germans reached Rostov. Nov. 
24, Russian counter-attack at 
Rostov drove Germans back 37 
miles. Nov. 26, In Northern 
Caucasus, Russians drove Ger- 
mans back to 60 miles north and 
west of Rostov. Nov. 28, Ger- 
mans opened new drive on 
Sebastopol. Nov. 30, Russians 
recaptured Rostov and Ger- 
mans withdrew towards Tagan- 
rog. Dec. 4, German resistance 
on Rostov-Mariupol front stiff- 
ened as reserves drawn from 
Crimea. Russians continued 
advance in Don region; Ger- 
mans fighting delaying action 
in suburbs of Taganrog while 
main force retired on Mariupol; 
two Italian divisions captured. 
Dec. 15, Russians surrounded 
Taganrog. Dec. 31, Russian 
Caucasian armies, aided by 
Black Sea fleet, stormed and 
captured Crimearr towns of 
Kerch and Feodosiya. 1942, 
Jan. 6, Russians reported Ger- 
mans driven from almost whole 
of Kerch Peninsula. Jan. 7, 
Russian garrison of Sebastopol 
joined other Russian forces at- 
tacking Germans in Crimea. 
Jan. 11, Russians re-occupied 
Balaklava, Crimea. Jan. 80, 
Russians advanced 93 miles in 
Donets Basin and recaptured 
Lozovaya. Apr. 1, Situation in 
Donets Basin develops into ma- 
jor operation. Russians launch- 
ed counter-offensive in Crimea. 
May 11, German spring offensive 
in Crimea began with advance 
towards Kerch. May 14, Rus- 
sians withdrew to new positions 
on Kerch Peninsula. May 17, 
Germans occupied greater part 
of Kerch. June 6-8, Strong 
German attack on Sebastopol. 
June 15, Black Sea Fleet shelled 
German troops attacking Sebas- 
topol. June 17, Russians re- 
pulsed 11 German attacks on 
Sebastopol. June 19, Four sep- 
arate attacks on Sebastopol re- 
pulsed. June 21, Germans 
drove wedge into defences of 
Sebastopol. June 22, Street 
fighting reported in Sebastopol. 
July 8, Fall of Sebastopol; 
Russians evacuated, leaving the 
city in ruins. 


Nov. 23, " Russians recaptured Vishera, 100 


miles from Leningrad. 


Finns claimed Russians evacu- 


ating Hango Peninsula. 


Dec. 10, Russians drove Germans from 


Tikhvin, 110 miles east of 
Leningrad. 


resistance on all fronts. 
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Dec. 16, Russians launched a general offen- Feb. 15, usar bee ee White Russia 
sive on Finnish-German posi- reached within 72 miles of old 

. tions in Karelia. Polish frontier. 

Dec. 16-17, Further Russian successes in Feb.27, Russian cavalry reported | to 
Klin, Kalinin, Tula and Orel have reached within 72 miles 
areas. Mozhaisk retaken. of Latvian border. ia 

‘Dec. 19, German retreat reported general Mar. 1, Russians advanced to within 
on all Russian fronts. sight of Staraya Russa. 

Dec. 24, Russians recaptured Gorbachevo, Mar. 3, Russians developed strong of- 

150 miles south of Moscow. fensive in Ukraine. 
Germans withdrew across Vol- Mar. 5, Russians recaptured Yukhnovy, 
khov River on Leningrad front. 125 miles east of Smolensk. 

Dec. 27, Russians announced rout of Ger- Mar. 8, Russians recaptured Sychevka, 
man forces south of Leningrad midway between Rzhev and 
and smashing of Se German Nebo eee ee etal re- 
line on Oka River below Mos- captured on Kalinin front 
cow. Mar. 11, Russians breached German de- 

Dec. 28, Further Russian advance in Ka- fence lines beyond Kalinin. 
linin area. Mar. 12, Great Russian offensive in south 

Dec. 29, General Russian advance con- from Sea of Azov to Kharkov; 
tinued, etn ee a 90 divisions, totaling 
tempts to make stand in severa men, reported engaged. 
sectors. Mar. 17, Great battle raging at gates of 

1942 : Kharkov; further Russian gains 

Jan. 1, Moscow announced recapture of northwest of Moscow. 

Kaluga, final defeat of Gen, Mar, 27, Russian sea-borne force landed 
Guderian’s tank army and behind German lines at Mur- 
routing of 16 German divisions mansk. Russians advanced in 
on central front. Russians an- Smolensk area. 

ie Soe Sie eaceiee: Mar. 29, Strong German counter-attacks 
te ROC be repulsed by Russians on Kalinin 

Jan. 1-5, Hees ay 30 villages on font 

eningrad front Bias , 

Jan. 7, Bont announces cotelcing of 572 Apr. 8, ee epee Dulane 

villages an illing of 10,000 ane 
Germans in 5 days. On central ead Hehe Grea a 
front, Russians routed Germans me ee: 
at Tim, 40 miles east of Kursk, Apr. 14, Russian forces in Ukraine effected 
and crossed upper Donets River major break-through north of 
in Kharkov region. On northern Kharkov. 

oO ete hee island Apr. 15, Russians broke through German 
: front lines at Bryansk. 

Jan. 8, Russians announced recapture of Ani SPR b 7 “ Tine 
Meshchovsk, 40 miles from Bis i Kan hoe i NT anes 
We Wifes German win- ar Seta Rae Gevnae 
ter defence line. : # 

- lattacks all al f , 

Jan. 9, Russians recaptured Mosalsk, 47 ics lee hears aes 
miles west of Kaluga. Apr. 21, eae aircraft attacking Mur- 

Jan. 11, Russians broke Vyazma-Bryansk mansic beaten off with loss et 

es f : 15 machines. 

; line and re-occupied Lyudinovo. : : 

Jats: Rusians Ryeapeared ca in Apr. 22, ae aah eee 2 

molensk region and oro- : : 
khovo near Mozhaisk. Apr. 28, Russians recaptured Borok, on 
‘ ; t side of Lake Ilmen, and 

Jan. 20, Russians recaptured Mozhaisk, ee : 
leaving Orel and Rzhev as ere phroue heer 
main remaining German strong- May 5, Russians struck at Kharkov, 
holds on Moscow front. Kursk and Taganrog and scored 

Jan. 23, Russians, in 65-mile advance on os success on Kalinin front. : 
north central front, reached May 19, Russians advanced on 100-mile 
Kholm. front in Kharkov sector, with 

Jan. 26, Russians recaptured Nelidovo. left Sane aDDrOReHIE: ae 
170 miles northwest of Moscow. Kh ae coe southwest o 

eas ay Whey cent bein oe arkov. Jermans started 

BE. Pan peeey seer ay eyes eee. counter-offensive in  Izyum- 
Feb. 10, Renewed stiffening of German Barvenkova sector, 80 miles 


southeast of Kharkov. 


duly 6, 


July 26, 
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May 24-26, Strong German counter-attack on 
Kharkov front repulsed by 
Russians; Germans in strong 
flanking attempt in Barvenkova- 
Izyum sector. 


May 28, Russians advanced in both Khar- 
kov and Barvenkova sectors. 


May 29-31, Operations on Kalinin front re- 
sulted in capture of important 
German lines. 


Russian aircraft in major attack 
on German aerodromes in 
Arctic. 


Continued heavy 
Sebastopol. 


Germans commenced offensive 
on Kharkov front. 


Russians counter-attacked on 
Kharkov front. 


Germans renewed offensive on 
Kharkov front. 


Russians admitted loss of Kup- 
yanks, 60 miles southeast of 
Kharkov. 


Germans opened third major 
front with offensive from 
- Kursk. 


June 5, 


June 9, assault on 


June 10, 
June 16, 
June 22, 


June 26, 


June 28, 


Mediterranean General 
1941 


British submarines sank one 
Italian cruiser and three Axis 
supply ships in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Seventeen Italian motor torpedo- 
boats annihilated in attempted 
surprise attack upon Malta. 


In a week of sea action, British 
Mediterranean fleet sank over 
20 Axis naval and merchant 
vessels attempting to rein- 
force Italian Libya. 


R.A.F. in heavy raids on Turin 
and Genoa. British and Neth- 
erlands submarines sank 29 
Italian troop and supply ships 
totalling 200,000 tons and dam- 
aged 30 others during month 
of September. 


H.M.S. Nelson damaged in naval- 
air battle while protecting 
convoy. 


Four Axis ships sunk and 25 others 
damaged in air and sea attacks 
over week-end. 

Nov. 9, R.N. force sank Italian des- 
troyer and 10 transports, despite 
presence of greatly superior 
Italian naval force. 

H.M.S. Ark Royal torpedoed in 
western Mediterranean. 

British and Netherlands navies 
sank 3 Italian cruisers. 


Sept. 8, 


Sept. 28, 


Sept. 30, 


Nov. 13, 
Dec. 14, 
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Jan. 3, Admiralty announced 


1942 


Jan. 1, R.A.F. carried out sustained air 
raids on German air bases in 
Greece. 

loss of 
cruiser Neptune. 

Jan. 9, Admiralty announced loss of 
cruiser Galatea in the Medi- 
terranean off Alexandria, with 
loss of 460 lives. 

Jan. 14- Period of Intensified Air Raids on 

May 13, Malta—Damage to date includ- 
ed destruction of 15,500 homes, 
70 churches, 22 schools, 18 
convents and 8 hospitals. 

Jan. 23-24, Largest Axis convoy ever seen in 
Mediterranean attacked by 
British bombers and torpedo 
*planes, 20,000-ton liner sunk 
and other ships seriously dam- 


aged. 

Jan. 28, H.M. battleship Barham sunk off 
Tobruk. 

Feb. 15, R.A.F. machines torr2doed and 


set on fire 2 Italian cruisers and 
2 destroyers, at entrance to 
Ionian Sea between Italy and 
Greece. 

Mar. 15, Combined naval and air opera- 

tions against Rhodes. 

Mar. 22-23, Combined enemy navai and air 
attack on-Malta-bound convoy 
resulted. in torpedoing of an 
Italian battleship and siaking 
of 1 British merchantman. 

Field Marshal Kesselring appoint- 
ed to command air operations 
in Sicily, presaging heavier 
attacks on Malta. 

British submarine sank 10,000- 
ton Italian cruiser. 

Viscount Gort transferred from 
Gibraltar as Commander-in- 
Chief to Malta. 

Admiralty announced sinking of 
3 destroyers by dive bombing 
off Libyan coast. 

Thirteen German troop-carrying 
aircrait shot down off North 
Africa. 

June 13-15, Axis naval and air attack on two 

British convoys to Malta and 
Tobruk resulted in sinking of 
1 Italian cruiser and 2 des- 
troyers and damaying of 2 
battleships, 2 cruisers and a 
destroyer by R.N. and U.K. 
U.S. air forces. 


Mar. 23, 


Apr. 9, 


May 8, 


May 11, 


May 12, 


Libya-Egypt 
1941 
June 18, British withdrew to _ original 
positions. 


July 2, Transfer of Gen. Sir Archibald 
Wavell, Commander-in-Chief in 
the Middle East, to India. 
Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck 
became Commander-in-Chief in 
Middle East. 
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Sept.16, First Axis air raid on Cairo. ri class spe Pah 
Nov.16, Formation of new British army mues west OL LODIUK. Apr. 
in Western Desert announced. Geol srieaite saat BGs 
Noy.18, British advanced into aie ecde were gathering for Middle 
Mea i Paes ee Eastern offensive. German 
an PA. ate : : 
positions as far west as Bengasi. etree Mcrae obit Bee 
Nov.20, British forces advanced 80 miles in Libya advanced to south of 


into Libya. 


Nov.22-30, British advanced to Gulf of 


Nov.23, 


Dec: 2, 


Dee:,'s, 


Dec. 6-7, 


Dec. 9- 
Jan= 17, 


1942 


Jan. 23- 
Feb. 8, 


Feb. 9- 
May 27, 


Sirte. 
New Zealand and Indian forces 
captured Bardia, Sidi Azeiz 


and Sidi Omar Nuovo. Main 
tank battle in Tobruk area. 


British columns formed junction 
at Rezegh. Axis forces formed 
strong positions around To- 
bruk. 


Germans broke through Tobruk 
corridor and effected junction 
of 2 armoured columns after 
fierce tank engagement. 


Reorganization of Middle East 
Command completed with for- 
mation of 9th Army, covering 
Syria, Palestine, Trans-Jordan 
and Suez Canal. 


Pitched battle between tanks 
south of Tobruk, between El 
Adem and Bir El! Gobi. 


FurtTHEeR British ADVANCE TO 
GULF oF SIRTE— 

Dec. 10, Siege of Tobruk lifted; 
Dec. 16, Three main battles at 
Alem Hamza, Halegh El Ole- 
bam and Gazala; Dec. 19, 
Derna airport taken; Dec. 25, 
Bengasi taken; Dec. 29, Con- 
centration of Axis forces in 
Agedabia region; 1942, Jan. 2, 
Bardia retaken; Jan. 13, Salum 
taken; retreating Axis forces 
made stand on Gulf of Sirte. 


GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK— 

Jan. 23, Germans in Libyan 
counter-attack advanced 90 
miles to northeast and _ re- 
occupied Agedabia. Jan. 28, 
Axis forces held on Msus-Soluch 
line. Jan. 29, Axis forces, in 
sudden thrust from Msus, oc- 
cupied Bengasi. Feb. 1, Axis 
forces . reached Maraua, 85 
miles northwest of Bengasi. 
Feb. 3, British armoured col- 
umns resumed offensive south- 
west of Bengasi in effort to 
arrest Axis drive. Axis forces 
occupied Derna. Feb. 8, Axis 
drive across Libya halted 
near Tobruk. 


RENEWED BRITISH OFFENSIVE— 
Feb. 9, British resumed offensive 
near Ain El Gazala. Apr. 7-8, 


May 28- 
June 30, 


Bir Hacheim in attempt to 


outflank British positions. 


GERMAN Drive Towarps Haypt. 

May 28-29, Axis forces reached 
within 15 miles of Tobruk. 
June 7, Axis forces retired south 
and west of Harmat. June 10, 
Allied garrison withdrawn from 
Bir Hacheim. June 14-16, 
Axis forces reached Acroma; 
British withdrew from Ain 
El Gazala; 3 German attacks 
repulsed in El Adem sector. 
June 18, British 8th Army split 
into two sections, one pro- 
tecting Egyptian border and 
one withdrawing to Tobruk. 
June 21, Axis forces captured 
Tobruk, Bardia and Bir El 
Gobi. June 2?, Axis forces 
concentrated 12 "miles north- 
west of Fort Capuzzo. June 25, 
British withdrew from Salum, 
Sidi Omar and Sidi Barrani 
toward Matruh. June 27, Battle 
for Egypt joined southwest of 
Matruh. June 29, Axis forces 
captured Matruh. June 30, 
Axis columns swept beyond El 
Daba, 100 miles west of. Alex- 
andria. 


Battle of Syria 


For preliminary events see pp. 1025-1026, 


1941 


June 8, 


June 9, 


June 10, 


June 12, 


June 15, 


1941 Year Book. 


British and Free French forces ad- 
vanced into Lebanon from 
Palestine, towards Damascus 
from Trans-Jordan and from 
Iraq along Euphrates River. 


Allied forces occupied Tyre (Sur) 


and crossed Litani (Leontes) 
River. 
Naval landing parties seized 


bridges and other vital points 
on Lebanese coast. Land forces 
reached within 10 miles of 
Damascus. 


Three Allied columns from Iraq 
occupied Hassetche and Deir- 
Ez-Zor. Southern columns in 
fierce battle at Kissoue. 


Central column captured Jezzine 
and Sidon (Saida), Vichy 
troops forced back to within 
12 miles of Beirut. On northern 
front Abou Kemal was cap- 
tured by column from Iraq. 


eS ——.! ——: 
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1941 
June 16, 


June 20, 


June 21, 


June 23, 
June 24, 


June 27, 


July 3, 


July 7, 
July 9, 


July 10, 


July 11, 


July 18, 


July 14, 


July 15, 


1941 
Dec. 7, 


Strong resistance developed as 
Allied forces neared Beirut and 
Damascus. 


Vichy forces attacked Free 
French troops near Jebel El 
Kelb. 


Damascus occupied by Free 
French forces. 


Allied columns reached Palmyra. 


Allied forces captured 
Merdjayoun. 


Free French forces occupied 
Maaraba and advanced 35 miles 
northeast of Damascus sup- 
ported by R.A.F 


British and Free French forces 
- captured Palmyra. 


Australian troops attacked Da- 
mour, main French stronghold 
in Lebanon. 


French High Commissioner in 
Syria submitted request to 
Britain for an armistice. 


British forces closed in on Beirut. 
Armistice terms submitted to 
French High Commissioner in 
Syria. Fighting continued 
around Beirut. 


British and Free French forces 
continued advance on Beirut 
and other points in Syria and 
Lebanon. 


Fighting ended in Syria and 
Lebanon with signing of an 
armistice between Gen. Dentz 
representing the Vichy Govern- 
ment and Generals Wilson, 
Lavarack and Catroux repre- 
presenting the Imperial, Aus- 
trahan and Free French, re- 
spectively. 


Armistice agreement between 
Britain and Vichy forces in 
Syria formally signed. 


British, Australian and Free 
French troops occupied Beirut. 


Pacific Area 


Japanese forces without warning 
raided Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, 
three hours before a declaration 
of war upon the United States 
and Great Britain (for losses 
see under Dec. 15.) Guam, Phil- 
lipine Islands and Wake Island 
also bombed. Canada, Nether- 
lands East Indiesand Costa Rica 
declared waronJapan. Airraids 
on Hong Kong and Singapore; 
Japanese troops landed near 
Kota Bharu on Malay Penin- 
sula. (For further events see 
under Malaya and Burma.) 


1941 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


8, 


10. 


11, 


12, 


14, 


15, 


16, 


1): 


25, 


U.K., U.S., Australia, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Haiti, 
Nicaragua and Dominican 
Republic declared war on Japan; 
Colombia and Mexico broke off 
diplomatic relations. Japanese 
attacked Midway Island. 
Japanese aeroplanes reported off 
coast of California and off 
Aleutian Islands. 


Japanese attempt at invasion of 
Hong Kong repulsed by British 
and Canadian forces. Japanese 
landed on Lubang Island, near 
entrance to Manila Bay. (For 
further events see under ‘Phillip- 
ines.’ } 

Two Japanese attacks on Hong 
Kong repulsed. 


Japanese battleship, light cruiser 
and destroyer sunk by U.S. 
aerial attack. 


Chinese attacked on Kwangtung 
front to relieve Japanese press- 
ure on Hong Kong. Japanese 
occupied Guam. 


Chinese forces attacked Japanese 
besieging Hong Kong on flanks 
and'rear at Tamshai and Ping- 
shan. Seuchwan recaptured by 
Chinese; Canton bombed. 


U.S. reported losses at Pearl Har- 
bour on Dee. 7 as 2 battleships, 
3 destroyers, 1 minelayer; naval 
personnel: 2,729 killed, 656 
wounded; army personnel: 194 
killed or missing, 223 wounded. 
British withdrew from Kow- 
loon. 

Japanese reported landing on Brit- 
ish North Borneo (for further 
entries see under East Indies.) 

Japanese landed on Hong Kong 
Island. Chinese captured Jap- 
anese outposts along Canton- 
Kowloon railway. 

Imperial and Canadian troops in 
Hong Kong, cut off from their 
water supply, surrendered. ( For 
Canadian casualties see under 
Feb. 25 p. 998.) 

Washington reported garrison of 
Midway Island still holding out. 

U.S. Navy announced presence of 
Japanese warships in Alaskan 
waters. 


Prime Minister Curtin of Australia 
announced U.S. fleet would op- 
erate from Australasian station. 
Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell 
named supreme commander of 
United Nations forces in south- 
west Pacific. All Allied naval 
forces in area placed under com- 
mand of Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart, Commander-in-Chief of 
U.S. Asiatic Fleet. 
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1942 1942 

Jan. 7, Japanese acknowledged with- Mar. 25, Japanese seized Andaman Islands 
drawal from Changsha. in Bay of Bengal. 

Jan. 16, Australian aircraft raided Japan- Apr. 2, Australia called up all single men 
ese-mandated Caroline Islands. 18-45 and all married men 18-35 
(For further entries see under ° for immediate service. 

‘South Seas.’ ) Apr. 4, U.S. bombers successfully at- 

Jan. 23-24, Australian Government ordered tacked Japanese shipping at 
full mobilization of militia and Port Blair, Andaman Islands. 
home defence forces. Apr. 5, Firstairraid over Ceylon; Japanese 

Jan. 26, Australian Government requested lost 27 of 75 attacking aircraft. 
bomen tae are Ais ear Apr. 6, First Japanese air raids on India 
ceil and an Allied War Counce proper, with attacks on Vizaga- 
to direct strategy in Pacific. patam and Cocoanada, Madras 

Feb. 9, Pacific Council of British, Aus- Presidency. 
tralian, New Zealand and ‘op es : : higeided Canes 
Netherlands representatives PES Sar ie sie In Briti ae ee 
formed in London to act in TAGE, SO VLC Atri isih CO 

. ys sh ter-attack H.M. aircraft carrier 
ce hee military commit Hermes sunk by Japanese 
tee in Washington. en 

Ss. lf ived at Wel- Se a ee 

Lau Bere NZ. cE Ra Apr. 13, Mr. Churchill disclosed that Jap- 
Chiang Kai-Shek arrived at anese naval force, headed by 3 
Delhi for consultations. battleships and 5 etree mene 

Feb. 11, Admiral a C.. Hart, vata Ae ee operating in bay 0 
replaced as Commander o 
United Nations sea forces in Apr. 14, R.A.F. destroyed 13. Japanese 
East Indies by Vice-Admiral flying boats in Andaman Is- 
C. E. L. Helfrich, Royal Neth- lands. 
erlands Navy. Apr. 17, First air raid on Japan, with 

Feb. 19-20, Three Japanese air raids on nen Tokyo and Vokebeuk an Hain 
Port Darwin, Australia. objectives. 

Feb. 23, United States mainland attacked : 
when submarine shelled oil Abr. 19, Gen: metate aaa fee 
refinery near Santa Barbara, land aes an bes ioe pe 
Cal. ages ; 

Feb. 25, Canadian casualties at Hong Kong southwest a : 
reported as 269 dead or missing Apr. 25, Japanese air raid on Darwin re- 
and 1,689 prisoners. sulted in loss of 11 enemy air- 

Feb. 27, First Japanese air raid on Port craft. 

Blair, Andaman Islands. May 4, British force landed on Madagas- 

Mar. 2, Gen. Wavell recalled to his post as car; Washington announced U.S. 
Commander-in-Chief in India. forces would help to defend 
Australian Government ordered island if necessary. 
conscription of civilian workers. May 5, Japanese entered China in Yunnan 

Mar. 3, Japanese air raid on Broome and Province; Gen. Chiang Kai- 

steer td eae cals ee Shek arrived on Yunnan front. 

apt Sai ee te nel nee May 7, British forces took possession of 
ed-earth’ policy in Common- ae base at Diego Suarez, 
wealth. ps 

Mar. 16, Washington announced recent ar- May 8, Ceylon reinforced by Dominion 
rival of U.S. air and ground and Colonial troops from Africa. 
troops in Australia. May 13, Reinforced Japanese advanced 50 

Mar. 17, Gen. MacArthur appointed United miles into China along Burma 
Nations pommanget in south- Road. 
west Pacific , 

Mar. 19, Lt.-Gen. J. W. Stilwell, U.S.A., May 14, Be sees aaa Ten 
appointed to command Chinese and Hungmushu 
5th and 6th Armies in Burma, ; : 
and all U.S. forces in India, May 16, In Chekiang, Japanese reported to 
Burma and China. have massed 20,000 men for 

Mar. 22, Japanese aircraft raided Kather- drive on Chinese aerodromes 
ine, 175 miles south of Darwin. within flying distance of Japan. 

Mar. 23, Allies and Japanes2 in heavy May 17, Japanese column advancing to- 


bombing attacks all along nor- 
thern Australian coast and out- 
lying islands; Japanese bombed 
Wyndham. 


wards Lungling driven back to 
Burma Road; column advanc- 
ing from Tengyueh to Hung- 
mushu also driven back. 


1942 
May 19, 


May 21-23, 


May 25, 


May 28, 


May 31, 


June 1, 


June 3, 


June 


June 7, 


June 8, 
June 


June 


June 14, 


June 15, 


June 18, 


June 20, 


June 21, 


June 22, 


June 24, 


WAR CHRONOLOGY—MALAYA-BURMA 


Chinese authorities expressed ap- 
prehension as Japanese develop- 
ed offensive in Chekiang in 
conjunction with drives from 
Burma and Siam. 


Japanese landed in force near 
Foochow, Fukien, were heavily 
engaged by Chinese and driven 
back to their ships. 


Japanese attempt to capture 
Kinhwa, Chekiang, driven off 
by Chinese. 


Chinese encircled Japanese at 
Lungling, Burma Road, and 
repelled third Japanese attack 
on Kinhwa, Chekiang. 


Chinese launched large-scale at- 
‘tack in Anwhei Province, 200 
miles west of Shanghai. 


Three small Japanese submarines 
sunk in attempted raid on 
Sydney Harbour. Japanese 
opened major offensive in 
Kwangtung. 


Japanese air raid on Dutch 
Harbour, Alaska. 


Japanese air and naval forces 
attacked Midway Island; 4 
enemy aircraft carriers and 2 
heavy cruisers sunk and 14 other 
ships sunk or damaged. 


Japanese entered Chuhsien, Che- 
kiang, and captured airport. 
Seven Japanese submarines 
sunk off Australia in 8 days; 
Sydney and Newcastle shelled 
by Japanese submarines. 


‘Chinese recaptured Luhsiyuan. 


Japanese advanced 10 miles west 
of Chuhsien. 


Japanese landed on Attu Island, 
Aleutian Group, and entered 
harbour of Kiska. 


Japanese western column from 
Kiangsi captured Nancheng, 
but Chinese recaptured Tsung- 
jen, in Japanese rear. 


Washington announced sinking 
of Japanese cruiser and damag- 
ing of 7 other vessels off Aleut- 
ian Islands. 


US. air command set up in 
China. 


Enemy submarine shelled radio 
station at Estevan Point, Van- 
couver Island. 


Washington announced landing 
of Japanese forces on Kiska 
Island, Aleutians. 

Town of Seaside, Oregon, shelled 
by enemy submarine. 

Chinese recaptured Kueiki, pre- 
venting Japanese capture of 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


12, 


14, 
15, 
17, 


18, 


21, 


26, 


27, 


8, 


9, 


12, 
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MaLtaya—BuRMA 


Japanese convoys crossed Gulf 
of Siam and land forces crossed 
southern border of Thailand. 


Japanese landed further reinforce- 
ments near Kota Bharu. 


Japanese forces landed at Kuan- 
tan, Malaya. H.M. battleship 
Prince of Wales and H.M. 
battle-eruiser Repulse sunk off 
Malaya. 


Three heavy air raids on Penang. 
Japanese started strong of- 
fensive into Kedah, northern 
Malaya. 

Major battle developing in Mal- 
aya. 


Japanese advanced 50 miles from 
Thai border into Kedah. 


Japanese drive into northern 
Malaya reached within 10 
miles of Penang. 

British withdrawal south of 


Krian River isolated Penang 
and Wellesley Province from 
remainder of Malay Peninsula. 

British withdrew 45 miles on 
eastern side of Malay Pen- 
insula and effected junction 
with western forces. along 
Lenggong-Kuala Krai line. 

Singapore announced Japanese 
patrol activity north of Kena- 
man, 175 miles north of Singa- 
pore. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry Pownall 
assumed command at Singa- 
ore, vice Air Chief Marshal 
ir Robert Brooke-Popham. 

British repulsed Japanese in 
Chemor area of Perak State. 

Japanese penetrated to Ipoh, 
western Malaya; fall of Kuching 
conceded. 


Imperial forces in hotly-contested 
battle in western and central 
Malaya against newly-landed 
Japanese reinforcements. 

Japanese seized Kuantan airport 
in eastern Malaya and pene- 
trated into Selangor State in 
west. 

British fell back to south of 
Slim River 50 miles north of 
Kuala Lumpur. Heavy Jap- 
anese attacks along main high- 
way 290 miles north of Singa- 
pore. 

Fierce fighting in southern Perak; 
British destroyed stocks of 
rubber and tin. 

British abandoned Kuala Lumpur 
and formed new line 150 miles 
north of Singapore. Chinese re- 
inforcements reported reaching 
Burma. 
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1942 1942 
Jan. 14, Army and Air Force reinforce- Feb. 10, British on Singapore Island with- 
ments arrived in Rangoon. drew in face of increased Japan- 
Further British withdrawal ese pressure. 
to new defence line in Johore Feb.11, Japanese seized Martaban and 
State. crossed Bees River. ee 
. . forces in Burma reported in 
Mapa age tna enya cee contact with Japanese for first 
Singapore. Te 
: vias dst Je bt t 
Jan. 16, Japanese invaded southern Burma LASS Sy wate reas oi ge a pee 
: and were engaged by_ British Sean 
at Myitta. Australian and yyy, 15, Japanese in Lower Burma thrust 
other Empire forces inflicted at Thaton from Paan and Marta- 
Bees Le a ae ae ban. Unconditional surrender 
R.A.F. eet elEn Shace lande of Singapore. é hs 
ing fleet and prevented landing Feb. 18, Japanese forced crossing of Bilin 
at Linggi River, 135 miles River. 
northwest of Singapore. Feb. 20, Ghitpse crsons Tene Jananers 
attac west oO lengsen, 
Jan. 17, rong loneneee attack nue Northern Siam. e 
Mflase i 0 ies tae Babe: Feb. 24, ‘Preparations for evacuation of 
pore. On west coast, Japanese meee under Wey : 
gained ground in Muar River Feb. 26, Japanese forces on Sittang River 
area on Malacca Strait, 90 spread ia peas pm pelerite 
miles from Singapore. NE NIL REIS ANE Son 
Fare ty giety ptt aa spat ee ence Mar. 4, Japanese reached Waw, 10 miles 
pha! heavy Japanese pressure in from Burma Road: 
Tenasserim region Mar. 9, Tokyo a re of SN 
Jan. 19, British line withdrawn on west entin? Teen ‘Ot Atlee 
Rees ges severed Fae north of Rangoon. 
¥s ae a See Mar. 13, Wetulane and Chinese tegen: ef 
: ES wk ected junction 80 miles nort 
Jan. 20, Japanese advanced to within 60 of Rangoon. 
miles of Singapore. Mar. 18, Japanese advanced towards Toun- 
Jan. 22, Chinese air force bombed Jap- goo, Burma, encountering Brit- 
anese base in Indo-China. ish opposition south of Kanyu- 
T1tis aunche counter-ol- win. 
British | hed f tk 
fensive in Malaya. Mar. 19, Chinese forces on Burma-Siam 
Jan. 23, British and U.S. pilots brought border repulsed Japanese at- 
down 21 out of 60 Japanese ; tacks at 4 points. boa 
aeroplanes attacking Rangoon. Mar. 24, See cout One Pe 
; ; estroye apanese aircra 
Jan. 24, eae Chet. Ce Ue i at Chiengmai, Siam. Japanese 
China. ase at tiano1, 1ndo- advanced to within 7 miles of 
: ‘Toungoo. 
Jan. 25, British land forces withdrew in Mar. 26, Chinese forces at Toungoo com- 
Gulf of Martaban region. pletely surrounded, but held 
Jan. 27, Japanese-Thai advance into Bur- off all Japanese attacks. ‘T'wo 
ma checked east of Moulmein. scones ee from Burma 
Jan. 29, Pasir ee oa cel within Mar. 27, Chinese reinforcements reached 
: ‘Toungoo. 
Jan. 30, Japanese reached within 18 miles Mar. 29, Japanese entered western section 
of Singapore. of Toungoo. 
Jan. 31, All British forces withdrawn Apr. 6, In Burma, Japanese advanced to 
from Johore to Singapore Is- 15 miles north of Prome. 
land. Apr. 7, British fell back more than 40 
Feb. 1, British forces evacuated Moul- milos moras Pvome: : 
mein and took up positions on Apri. 8: British retired to improved posi- 
west bank of Salween River. A ae perbcr ws he hae 
Feb. 5, Japanese patrols succeeded i esta! yeas te epee ewe 
crossing Salween River. % Buel presage. 
Feb. 8, Japanese landed on west coast of Yenangyaung oil fields. 
Singapore _ Island. British Apr. 18, Japanese forces occupied oil field 


forces in Burma checked Jap- 
anese along Salween River. 


at Allanmyo; four columns 


attacked British linesin Burma. — 


eee ee a ee ee 


—_—S 


ins 


. 19, 


. 22, 


. 24, 


. 26, 


WAR CHRONOLOGY—EAST INDIES 


Japanese increased pressure on 
both anchors of Allied line in 
Burma. ° 

Japanese launched new offensive 
in Shan States with object of 
isolating China from Burma and 
India. 

British fought delaying action 
near Maewe and destroyed 600 
of the oil wells in West Burma. 

Japanese advanced 20 miles to Ela 
in Burma; Chinese reinforce- 
ments aided British fighting 
rear-guard action. 

Japanese captured Pyinmana, 150 
miles south of Mandalay, from 
Chinese. 

Japanese vanguard reached 

- Taunggyi area, 100 miles from 
Mandalay. Japanese column 
entered eastern Burma by 
Loilem, 40 miles east-northeast 
of Taunggyi. 

Chinese recaptured Taunggyi, but 
fell back on Sittang front. Jap- 
anese reported massing small 
craft on Irawaddy for advance 
on Mandalay. 

Japanese reached point 85 miles 
‘east of Mandalay; Japanese 
column from Shan States ap- 
proached Lashio. 

Japanese captured Lashio, thus 
cutting Burma Road to China. 

Japanese captured Mandalay and 
advanced north towards China 
and west towards India. 

Japanese attacked Chinese posi- 
tions 65 miles north of Lashio. 

British forces retiring from Burma 
reached Kalewa, 40 miles from 
Indian border. 

Part of British army in Burma 
reached Indian border. 

Japanese reached Tengyueh. 

In Burma Chinese drove Japanese 
out of Kengtung; American Vol- 
unteer Guard flyers in heavy 
raid on Laokay, Indo-China. 

Chinese drove Japanese from west 
bank of Salween River; three 

Japanese columns advanced 

from Siam between Salween 

and Mekong Rivers. 


THE WAR IN THE PHILLIPINES 


1941 
Dec. 10, 


Dec. 17, 
Dec. 19, 


Dee. 22, 


Japanese forces landed at Luzon, 
P.I. Japanese gained footholds 
along coast of Luzon. 

U.S. forces bombed Vigan, Jap- 
anese beach-head in Phillipines. 

Japanese landed force at Davao, 
Mindanao. 

Japanese landed strong forces in 
Gulf of Lingayen and encoun- 
tered fierce resistance by U.S. 
and Filipino forces. 


37213—- 64 


1941 
Dec. 24, 


Dee. 25, 


Dec. 26, 


Dec. 29, 


1942 


1 eee 


daties. 2% 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. -1,; 


Mar. 3, 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 9, 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. | 
Apr. 


May 6, 


1941 
Dee: 17, 


Dec. 18, 
Decaztl, 
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Strong Japanese force landed near 
Atimonan on east coast of 
Luzon. 


Japanese tank units struck 35 
miles inland from Gulf of Cray- 
en. 


U.S. proclaimed Manila an open 
city. Major tank battle on 
southern Luzon front, in Lamon 
Bay region. 

Heavy aerial bombardment of 
Corregidor Island fortress at 
approach to Manila. 


U.S. forces evacuated Manila and 
Cavite naval base. U.S. de- 
fending forces north and north- 
west of Manila consolidated new 
defence line. 

U.S. forces repulsed strong Japan- 
ese attack northwest of Manila. 

U.S. forces repulsed strong Japan- 
ese attack in Bataan Peninsula. 

Two Japanese attacks on U.S. 
defence line in Luzon repulsed. 

U.S. and Filipino forces beat off 
Japanese assaults in Bataan 
Peninsula. 

Japanese, numbering 200,000 ad- 
vanced against U.S. forces on 
Bataan Peninsula. 

U.S. forces repulsed strong Japan- 
ese attack on both flanks of 
Bataan Peninsula line. 

Japanese attempt on Corregidor 
fortress crushed by long-range 
artillery fire from island. 

Further Japanese landings at Zam- 
boanga, Mindanao. oye 

Heavy aerial assault on U.S. 
forces at Corregidor and Bataan. 

Intense aerial bombardment of 
fortress of Corregidor. 

Fall of Bataan. 


U.S. forces in Bataan reached 
Cotregidor. 

Corregidor under artillery fire 
from two sides; 12 air raids in 
24 hours. 

Japanese landed in force on island 
of Panay in Phillipines. 

U.S. and Filipino forces on Panay 
forced to abandon two points in 
Antique province. 


Corregidor fell to Japanese. 


EAst INDIES 


Japanese landed in Sarawak to 
attack Miri oil fields, but all 
equipment of wells destroyed 
by British. 

Netherlands and Australian troops 
occupied Portugese Timor. 

Netherlands navy sank 3 Japanese 
troopships off Borneo. 
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1942 


Jan, 3, Japanese landed at Weston, British 
North Borneo. 


Jan.11, Japanese invaded Netherlands 
East Indies. 
Jan. 18, Netherlands garrison of Tarakan 


surrendered after destroying 
oil wells. 

Jan. 23-24, Japanese landed at Balik Papan, 

Borneo, and Kendari, Celebes. 

Jan. 23-26, United States and Netherlands 
air and naval forces attacked 
Japanese convoy in Straits of 
Macassar, sinking 11 and seri- 
ously damaging 23 vessels. ~ 

Japanese landed on Amboina. 

Heavy Japanese air raid on naval 
base and aerodromes of Soer- 
abaja, Java, and at 4 other 
points on islands. 

Japanese occupied Samarinda, 
60 miles north of Balik Papan, 
Borneo. 

Japanese, 


Jan. 31, 
Feb. 3, 


Feb. 6, 


Feb. 10, in pincer movement 
against Java, landed troops 
near Macassar and_ started 
overland movement from Balik 
Papan towards Banjermassin. 

Feb. 11, Japanese attacked Macassar. 

Ne therlands navy announced sink- 
ing of 2 Japanese cruisers, 1 
destroyer and 1 submarine in 
operations off Amboina. 

Australian and other Empire 
reinforcements reached Java. 


Netherlands forces destroyed oil 
installations at Palembang be- 
fore Japanese occupation. 


Further British and U:S. rein- 
forcements arrived in Java. 


Feb. 20, Japanese landed on Bali and on 
Portugese Timor. 


Feb. 27- Battle between Japanese and 
United Nations naval forces in 
Java Sea; 8 enemy warships 
and 17 transports sunk or 
damaged, 5 Allied cruisers, 
1 sloop and 7 destroyers lost. 
Despite initial reverses, Jap- 
anese succeeded in_ landing 
4 divisions and captured Su- 
bang. 


Re-formed Japanese invasion fleet 
of 70-80 ships approached Java. 


Allied naval and military com- 
mands in the Indies transferred 
to Netherlands officers. 


Japanese eastern column in Java 
captured Jokyakarta, 15 miles 
from sea, thus cutting island 
in two; Allied forces fell back 
into mourtainous interior. Aus- 
tralian air raid on Kupang, 
Timor. Japanese captured 
Batavia. 


Mar. 3, 
Mar. 4, 


Mar. 6, 


June 2, 


1942 
Mar. 7, Last radio message received from 
Bandoeng, Java. 
Mar. 16, Allied fliers caused heavy dam- 
age in raid on Dili, Timor. 
Allied bombers from Australia 
raided Amboina for first time. 
Heavy Allied air raid on islands 
of Timor and Florida. 


SoutH SEAs 


May 14, 


1942 
Jan. saze 
Britain; Australian garrison 
withdrew after destroying port 
facilities. 
Jan.23-24, Japanese landing at Kavieng, 
New Ireland. 


Jan. 24, Japanese landings on New Brit- 
ain, Bougainville (Solomons) 
and New Guinea. 

Jan. 31, U.S. forces attacking Japanese 


bases in Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands destroyed 16 ships and 
41 aircraft. 

Feb. 27- Australian aircraft from Port 


Mar. 1, Moresby, New Guinea, bombed 
Japanese at Rabaul, New Brit- 
ain, for 3 successive nights. 

Mar. 8, Japanese landed at Salamaua 
and Lae, New Guinea. 

Mar. 10, Third Japanese landing on New 


Guinea. 

Mar.11-12, Australian and U.S. aircraft in 
attack on Japanese shipping at 
Salamaua, New Guinea; 
Japanese ships sunk or damaged. 

Allies marshalled air power for 
defence of Port Moresby. 

Japanese landed on Solomon 
Islands. 

Allied air forces attacked Jap- 
anese invasion forces at Sala- 
maua and Lae, New Guinea, 
sinking or damaging 23 vessels, 
including 12 warships; 2 heavy 
and 1 light cruiser sunk, 1 
cruiser damaged. 


Japanese column, guided by 
German missionaries, reported 
to be advancing overland from 
Lae towards Port Moresby. 

Japanese heavy cruiser sunk in 
bombing raid on Rabaul. 

Mar.23-24, Two consecutive heavy aerial 

attacks on Port Moresby. 

Apr. 6, Heavy Allied raids on Rabaul 

and Gasmata, New Britain. 
Japanese reported to have 
landed at 4 points on Bougain- 
ville Island, Solomon Is. 

Apr. 7, Third consecutive day of Allied 

air raids on Lae. 


Mar. 12, 
Mar. 14, 
Mar. 18, 


Mar. 19, 


Mar. 20, 


Apr. 29, Allied aircraft attacked Lae, 


destroying 20 Japanese ma- 
chines. 


Japanese landed at Rabaul, New | 
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APPENDIX II 
Survey of Production, 1939-40 


The enterprises engaged in the production of commodities were definitely more 
active in 1940 than in the preceding year. The net value of output by the nine 
main branches, after elimination of intergroup duplication and cost of materials 
was $3,824,000,000 against $3,241,000,000 in 1939. The gain of 18-0 p.c. was 
shared by the primary and secondary activities, but the advance registered by the 
elementary operations was more pronounced. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1939 and 1940 


Percentage 
1939 1940 cof Net 
ot —EEEEeEEeE—————E—E———————————————— alue to 
Division of Industry Total Net 
Gross! Net1 Gross! Nett Production, 
1940 
$ $ $ $ p.c 
AGTICUIEGTS Ts. tape ese as Bees te « 1, 204,940,000] 826,390,000) 1,265,112 000} 885,115,000 23-15 
LOST RSC AY Se Re Ae Gs OOM aEcae 466, 032, 290 271,723,416 627,365, 611 370, 121,275 9-68 
BISNOUIOS ets ae the fneies cate ees 52,883,913 34,378, 681 60,053,631 38, 106, 690 1-00 
AME hes eS ee Ane eee 7,919,412 7,919,412 11, 207,930 11, 207, 930 0-29 
MUI ets ects eis waice Nets Re 663,342,8162] 393,232,044] 748,344,045) 446,080,729 11-67 
Blectric pOWe?r «...005 cece des cess 151,880,969] 149,863,892) 166,228,773] 163,780,757 4-28 
- Totals, Primary Production...| 2,546,999,400] 1,683,507,445) 2,878,311,990| 1,914, 412,381 50-07 
@WOnStEuChiONss .sive ve closise oe. 5 oc 373,203,680} 183,706,338) 474,122,778] 206,893,992 5-41 
Gnstomrand repair’... cits ac.s 3 3: 163, 259,301 96,652,386]. 180,126,000} 110,745,000 2-90 
Manutacturess cso. i... voce ee ee 3,474, 783,528} 1,531,051,901| 4,529,173,316| 1,942,471, 238 50-80 
Totals, Secondary Production!.| 4,011, 246,509) 1,811,410,625| 5,183,422,094| 2, 260,110, 230 59-11 
Grand Totals.............. 5,937, 918.0431. 3,241,131, 299| 7, 260,597,365! 3,823,676,973| 100-00 
1 See Chapter VII for explanation of gross and net value of production. 2 Gross value comprises 
industrial mineral production shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of ores, etc., of the smelting 
industry. 3 The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also 


included in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1939 to a gross of $620,327,866 and a 
net of $253,786,771, and in 1940 to a gross of $801,136,719 and a net of $350,845,638, is eliminated from the 
grand total. 4 Secondary production includes the above-mentioned duplication. The percentage of 
net manufactures, less duplication, to the tota] net production in 1940 was 41-6. 


2.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1939 and 1940 


1939 | 1940 


° Net Value Net Value 
Province oes = ss Gross 2 
alue er- er Value er- Per 
Amount centage | Capita! Amount centage | Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
i Be Shed Ceol in 23,440,331) 12,554,392} 0-39 | 132-15 25,121,038] 13,826,491) 0-36 | 139-86 
INE SSR ceca, 182,992,827) 109,739,925) 3-39 | 198-09 || 232,102,253} 132,038,545] 3-45 | 238-34 
linthal BF GNES Oemias 139,137,627) 77,156,799} 2-38 | 171-08 || 164,896,487) 90,119,421) 2-36 | 199-82 
Quai. Rosie 1,593,963,500] 841,474,236) 25-96 | 262-14 11,960,698, 108}1,011,051,952) 26-44 | 314-97 
Ontieas oe fire: 2,583, 701,052/1,365,101,538] 42-12 | 363-83 |[3,237,922,599/1, 642,788,599} 42-97 | 439-18 
Wlantiust ete. 287,553,175} 156,371,495} 4-82 | 215-09 |) 338,704,815} 176,734,411} 4-62 | 243-10 
Pasko eres 333,182 212} 212,101,124] 6-54 | 223-50] 358,173,074) 219,966,345} 5-75 | 231-79 
1 Li AS BE Ramee 338,739,829] 209,850,313] 6-48 | 265-97 || 398,076,785} 234,388,768] 6:13 | 297-07 
B.C. and 
Yukon- 
IN Wsloveas « 455,207,490] 256,781,477] 7-92 | 325-86 || 544,907,206} 302,762,441} 7:92 | 384-22 
Totals........ 5,937,918, 04313, 241,131,299! 100-00 | 286-45 17, 260,597,365'3,823,676,973| 100-00 | 337-93 
1 Based on estimates of population given on p. 98. 2 Based on 1939 estimates of population. 
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Preliminary Statistics of the 1941 Census 


At the time of going to press with the final signatures of the Year Book, pre- 
liminary statistics are available from the 1941 Census concerning sex distribution, 
occupied farms and areas under field crops. Summary tables concerning these 
are given below. 


Sex Distribution.—Table A gives provincial totals of sex distribution. Bul- 
letin 25 of the 1941 Census, from which these totals have been taken, gives, also, 
the figures for each county or census division in the Dominion. ‘These data will 
be given in final form in the 1948 Year Book. 


Table A.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Provinces, Census Years 


1871-1941 
1871 1881 1891 1901 
Province or —— 
Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pb island. eens 47,121 46,900 54,729 54, 162 54, 881 54,197 51,959 51,300 
Nova Scotia...... 193,792 194,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223 ,303 233, 642 225,932 
New Brunswick... 145, 888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163, 739 157,524 168, 639 162,481 
Quebec. eee 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 824,454 824,444 
Ontamoe et eee 828,590 792,261 978,554 948,368) 1,069,487] 1,044,834] 1,096,640) 1,086,307 
Mamitobae. eee ae 12,864 12,364 SoMZo Delon 84,342 68, 164 138,504 116, 707 
Saskatchewan..... - ~ - - - - 49,431 41,848 
AI bertateen cree - - - - - - 41,019 32,003 
British Columbia... 20, 694 15,553 29,503 19, 956 63,003 35,170} 114,160 64,497 
VialkOne oh. co hee eee - - - - - - 23,084 4,135 
Northwest 
herritories: 1... 24,274 23 E20 28,113 28,333 53, 785 45,182 10,176 9,953 
Canada....... 1,869,264} 1,819,993) 2,188,854] 2,135,956) 2,460,471) 2,372,768) 2,751,708] 2,619,607 
% 1911 1921 1931 19411 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PRES islands os 47,069 46, 659 44,887 43,728 45,392 42,646 48,319 45, 600 
Nova Scotia...... 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 263,104 249, 742 291,482 281,708 
New Brunswick... 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190,525 208, 620 199,599 230,716 222,661 
Quebece oe teen 1,012,815 992,961) 1,179,726) 1,180,939] 1,447,124) 1,427,131] 1,661,992) 1,657,648 
Ontario e eae 1,301,272] 1,226,020) 1,481,890) 1,451,772) 1,748,844! 1,682,839} 1,894,794) 1,861,838 
Manitoba x1) a. 252,954 208, 440 320, 567 289,551 368,065 332,074 371,795 350, 652 
Saskatchewan..... 291,730 200, 702 413,700 343,810 499,935 421,850 470,798 416,949 
Albertans ate 223,792 150,503} 324,208 264,246 400, 199 331,406 419,773 368, 620 
British Columbia.. 251,619 140, 861 293,409 Ds) ke) bts 385,219 309,044 427,191 382,012 
Vatlconae eee 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 3,008 1,679 
Northwest : 
Territories...... 3,350 Salon 4,129 3,859 5,214 4,509 6,154 4,695 
Canada.......| 3,821,995| 3,384,648} 4,529,6432| 4,258,306] 5,374,541| 5,002,245| 5,826,022) 5,594,062 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Occupied Farms.—In Table B the number of occupied farms, by provinces, 
(with the number of fruit and vegetable farms segregated) is shown for 1941, com- 
pared with the total figures for 1931: The definition of what is regarded as a farm 
for census purposes is as follows: “A farm, for census purposes, is all the land 

located in one municipality which is directly farmed by one person conducting agri- 
- cultural operations, either by his own labour or with the assistance of members of 


his household or of hired employees. .. . In order to be reported as a farm such ~ 
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land must be of one acre or more in extent and have produced, in 1940, agricultural 
products to the value of $50 or more, or be under crops or employed for pasture 


in 1941”’. 


Table B.— Occupied Farms in Canada, Censuses of 1941 and 1931 


Province 
19412 
No. 

IETINCS MUG wWeAT lel SUC tertee Bi eis ce sehen) =~. Sais ees Leon 12,240 
BOWE COME serie Re cor Noth clans Cea Te yrek Sesbh eroiaicieR Meo SS ce sl bashes 33,000 
Wee CUTS OTC ae tee eee Eee BR ati SHctace i 0: cfr eee, She ah «a Sars oes 31, 838 
MOUGISGC HeCeIN tee 6 en UN, Finns carats Sidi iain | RSIS oe PORE 154,184 
LONTR IOLA TRE Eee) eee ORE nah, ce ease tic tench awd eon Looe eS 179, 188 
AIO Sew At HERR. men hs, Mca ae eee Ou, Mat wou, eee 58, 686 
SS Ser LC hey arieetay e Opeerer enn ee Cate Mee, ier sey es 139,287 
PAIS Cr ta (meee cera eee eee ny, ue ate Cn 2 Me 100,333 
JSR HL ELeVaa bp tehe ec eee ae Ao Oe aa i ging nore ae ee ee atc 25,980 

ALCON saben reser aeernrateneeric ts: ater areets, cour ee Babe wel hws Seas Hl. Gg acta 8 ctatvedts. o He clansiaiers' 2 
CRRA ery Ne aint 05 ak. es ee eee ara 734,760 


1 Included in the number of occupied farms. 


Occupied Farms 


2 Preliminary figures. 


1931 


No. 

12,865 
39,444 
34,025 


135,957 
192,174 


54,199 


136,472 


97,408 
26,079 
41 


Fruit and 
Vegetable 


728, 664 


Farms} 
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Areas under Field Crops.—This information is given, by provinces, for each 
individual crop, in Table C. 


Table C.—Areas Under Field Crops, by Provinces, Censuses 1921-41 


Province and Item 


P. E. Island— 
Wheat (all)........ 
AUG nce te les ale 
Oatsa.cHGe eos ss 
TO ogee, Wes 2 
Corn for husking.. . 
Flaxseed.......+.. 


HS CANS es Shu, eee 
Peas (dry): sees + 
Mixed or other 
PLANS osc casas hk 
Cultivated hay?... 
Other fodder crops? 
Potatocsinn.c. sack: 


TODacco... ... 6s... 
Other field crops’.. 


Totals, P. E. 
Island........ 


Nova Scotia— 
Wheat (alJ)........ 


UN OM ane aelae en 50. 
Corn for husking... 
Elaxseedih 2). os. - 


IBBAD Se tistnios chore 
Poss: (dra e en oe 
Mixed or other 
RESINS Hone aes fo. 
Cultivated hay?... 
Other fodder crops? 
POtstoes...ciccct os 


PEODACCOa a pcan. os 
Other field crops', . 


Totals, Nova 
Scotia........ 


1921 


1931 


Province and Item 1 


19411 


646,848 


acres 


20,032 
3,775 
148,817 
287 


574,729 


19411 921 
acres acres 
New Brunswick— 
9,948) Wheat (all)....... 12,641 
13,-064]| Barley o...>...... 4,625 
Zon 2 O64 Oateccein cen sos. 212,274 
B74 | Staigomieare ge Sis oan 342 
16) Corn for husking... 471 
28} Flaxseed .2.0 oes... 10 
1,377] Buckwheat........ 38,440 
[Gl Beansisrst caarcaces 566 
G4il Peasz(dry,)a.2 cr ae 387 
Mixed or other 
35,464 PTAMS ee oe 446 
218, 353|| Cultivated hay?... 552,467 
1,666] Other fodder crops? 2,288 
39,856|| Potatoes.......... 62,769 
10,743] Other field roots‘.. 9,649 
Sil ODACCOMa. sonra. il 
Nil Other field crops’. . Ms 
Totals, New 
456, 224 Brunswick.... 897,375 
2, 224) Quebec— 
12,874] Wheat (all)....... 101, 564 
69,3021 Barley. ......70.:.. 105, 130 
ATO tS pic on tole areola 1, 629, 621 
OO! EVO eet ner eevee. 9,544 
34|| Corn for husking... 13,716 
DARGH Mlaxseed vio. 2 ot. 1,509 
670|| Buckwheat....... 81,149 
SOl) Beans ees gecko ne 5,289 
Péeass(dry)ye a. .ce-- 31,603 
4,735] Mixed or other 
385,896) grains... «2.5... 97,471 
9,641|| Cultivated hay?...| 3,646,415 
18, 489], Other fodder crops® 67,272 
9,985]| Potatoes....(..... 146,311 
Nil Other field roots‘. 17,548 
Ale ObaACCOns aee.es cok 9,958 
Other field crops'.. 54 
515,856 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1006. 


Totals, Quebec.| 5,964,154) 6,079,793 


958,189 


39, 220 


96, 


762 


1,657,452 


5, 
6, 
1, 
95, 
5, 


563 
712 
208 
767 
834 


17,270 


109, 


092 


3,764,957 
95,606 
146,190 
25,762 

12, 252 


146 


853,585 


29,621 
144,373 
1,694,622 
13, 282 
4,952 
1,303 
73,897 
6,242 
15,738 


191,376 
3,908,055 
124, 237 
153, 464 
33,571 
10,396 
22,492 


6,427,621 
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Table C.—Areas Under Field Crops, by Provinces, Censuses 1921-41—concluded 


Province and Item 1921 1931 19411 Province and Item 1921 1931 . 19411 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Ontario— Alberta— 
Wiheat Call); cee.cce 692,172} 633,486}  610,779)| Wheat (all)........ 4,885,933] 7,942,856] 6,480, 754 
IBarleyn.. pace cee 41254831" 1449.347|5 363, 602) Darley sas .ce. seen 390,609} 710,472) 1,543,063 
he SRI Oh Dee 2,850,940} 2,362,050) 1,965,005 Oats.............. 2,546,167] 2,465, 688} 2,798,722 
LES RR. Se cReeeN 100, 754 56,623 SL 2OO RVG ae eee as hee 208,823} 153,887) 159,754 
Core for husking... 211, 284 125 eb 245,367] Corn for husking... 2,356 890 4,925 
Mlaxsoed yeas 4,953 5,549 11,802|| Flaxseed.......... 33, 467 30,519] 180,554 
Buckwheat....... 114, 287 187,619 116,332) Buckwheat........ 16 63 624 
Beans At sae 18,841 77, 242 LP SG Beans serene eenie: 25 509 1,279 
Peas (dryer 83,307 59,811 35,917) Peas (dry). sense 659 409 5, 584 
Mixed or other Mixed or other 
PTAINS ae oe 546,666) 1,012,133) 1,176,529 QLAINS jc ea ane 3,907 16,383 38, 783 
Cultivated hay?...} 3,439,112] 3,710, 747| 3,682,377] Cultivated hay?... 215,597 296,993 598,116 
Other fodder crops?} 400,183) 349,542} 339,442) Otherfoddercrops*| 206,456] 368,722] 261,594 
Potatoes. ae. cesee 165, 580 17a a ass 120,348) Potatoes.......... 28,009 36, 256 22,372 
Other field roots? 115, 232 112, 226 90,948]| Other field roots4 1,019 13,651 20,568 
ODAC COME Geese 6, 663 45,866 63,908! Tobacco.......... 3 10 
Other field crops. . 2,643 1,230 11,957] Other field crops’. . Nil 93 411 
Totals, Ontario.) 9,165,100) 9,359,763) 9,027,207] Totals, Alberta. .| 8,523,190)12,037,394/12, 067,113 
Manitoba— British Columbia- 
Wheat (all)........] 2,819,428] 2,617,051] 2,442,424] Wheat (all)........ 40,627 65, 419 84,793 
Barley cee. eee 823,242 TQS S15 | OSU nO Ol is anley aes ete 5, 786 9,440 17,995 
Oates ets seen LEZ92F OL 7 SIRO 1S 890 de oOdeSool, Ontsiemees see. 70, 718 87,107 81,520 
1 Enis nae Oe oe as 175,262 ‘OKO GO| eel Gy al Olleiy.Cente eae ener 4,648 3,878 2,679 
Corn for husking 781 957 75,048 Cont for husking.. 304 243 340 
Hlaxseednys.ce em. 54,139 101,364 170,446!| Flaxseed.......... 82 257 2,694 
Buckwheat........ 635 3,381 7,076|| Buckwheat........ 50 45 241 
IBGans se ha wens as 39 334 228|) Beans sien eee 565 672 752 
Peas (dry)... 5. 522 542 1 L7G peasy inv access 1,231 2,758 5,067 
Mixed or other Mixed or. other ‘ 
CAEN oo Ataeo 6 2,707 11,596 OF308i: rerains cee 1,440 2,215 1,868 
Cultivated hay?... 58,519} 295,642] 406,549] Cultivated hay?... 163,648} 192,714) 258,463 
Other fodder crops? 97,818 73,426 93,750] Other fodder crops? 31,340 62,213 39,660 
POLALOCSE eter ee 80,396 37,938 35, 148] Potatoes.......... 20,205 20, 593 15,557 
Other field roots# tea 2,428 15,197]) Other field roots? 4,336 4,123 3,536 
FROWACCOMs aster 3 17 DIS RoObaccOm mace: Nil 182 57 
Other field crops'. . Nil 97 329|| Other field crops5. . 611 367 1M ats 
Totals, Manitoba.| 5,857,635] 5,842,368) 6,271,868] Totals, British 
SSS eS Columbia...... 345,491; 452,226) 516,377 
Saskatchewan— 
Wheat (all)........ 11, 684, 292/15, 026, 185}12, 216, 677)|\Canada— 
Batley aie. penis 419,893] 1,374,972) 1,661,479] Wheat (all)........ 20, 276, 070/26, 355, 136/21, 881, 871 
Ogtsoe etm rinse 4,860,202] 4,294,934] 4,030,182) Barley............ , 171,984] 3,791,395] 5,304,395 
RUVGis eerste 274, 564 528, 289 O20 193|| Oats secs seer: 14, 228, 252/12, 837, 736/12, 265,303 
cork for husking. . 2,351 1,011 AOA eR vee me se ase eet 774, 561 ,330| 959,908 
Mlaxseede sass. 369,371 509,074 680, 908 Cor for husking... 231,359 134,991 340, 964 
Buckwheat........ 6 166 WB Ol MAXSeOd a eee 463,599] 648,100} 997,984 
IBGanS. es see 37 63 197] Buckwheat........ 242,192! 335,807] 222,365 
Peas (by ese oe. 230 208 564) Beans............. 26, 086 86,073} 121,482 
Mixed or other IPGasi(dity) aan eee 120, 052 81,567 64,410 
TAIN Shel Weems 5,089 17,759 18,322) Mixed or other 
Cultivated hay?... 18,740 (3, 488) 400 08s lee eralnse a eee 669,806) 1,195,625) 1,478,549 
Other fodder crops? 149,310 156,112 147,751} Cultivated hay2...| 8,774,896] 9,683, 626]10, 444,522 
IP OtatOes a ener 35, (01 42,913 33,088' Otherfodder crops?} 960,453] 1,138,310] 1,025,199. 
Other field roots 582 1,142 IZ EPotatoesineess sane. 5,290; 591,804) 481,444 
sNODaCCOMae oatties 3 6 Nil Other field roots! 166, 482 185,705} 196,414 
Other field crops’. . Nil 7 BOSE LODACCO sae serra 16,628 58,329 74,425 
aor Other field crops. . 3,208 1,944 36, 702 
otals, — |__| 
Saskatchewan |17,822,481/22,126,329|19, 760,086] Grand Totals.. .|49,680,918|57,925, 483/55, 895,937 


1 Preliminary figures. 
grain hay. 
hops. 


2 Includes clover and alfalfa. 
4 Includes turnips, swedes, mangolds and sugar beets. 


3 Includes corn for ensilage and 
5 Includes flax for fibre and 
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